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A Comparison 

TITR.  BRYAN  left  the  cabinet  for  high  conscientious 
•*■*■*-  reasons.  Those  who  continue  to  speak  harshly 
of  him,  after  the  first  burst  of  hysteria  is  over,  ac- 
cusing him  of  politics  or  imbecility,  are  playing  a 
successful  game  if  their  object  is  to  hurt  the  admin- 
istration. Largely,  however,  it  is  merely  a cult. 
Every  eastern  editor  thinks  he  has  to  take  a shot  at 
Mr.  Bryan  about  twice  a week.  Otherwise  he  would 
not  be  a real  editor.  Mr.  Bryan  has  a whole-hearted 
desire  to  help  the  President,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
preserves  his  own  point  of  view  and  carries  out  what 
he  conceives  to  be  his  own  mission.  Now  it  is  possible 
that  he  elaborates  his  views  in  the  present  crisis 
more  than  is  necessary.  Harper’s  Weekly  happens 
to  believe  he  does.  But  that  is  a mere  difference  of 
opinion  about  practical  procedure.  It  is  no  excuse 
for  assault  on  motives.  Such  assaults  will  be  resented 
by  Mr.  Bryan’s  many  followers  and  hence  will  make 
Democratic  unity  more  difficult. 

The  two  minds  are  obviously  different.  The 
Wilson  type  is  more  frequent  in  the  East,  the  Bryan 
type  in  the  West.  The  President  has  the  mind  and 
habits  of  the  trained  student  of  history  and  govern- 
ment, accustomed  to  work  out  his  problems  in  quiet, 
profoundly.  During  the  first  hour  of  his  administra- 
tion he  let  it  be  known  that,  when  the  country’s  in- 
terest required  it,  he  would  exclude  himself  from 
visitors  and  give  all  of  his  time  and  strength  to  its 
important  problems.  The  value  of  this  method  of 
work  was  demonstrated  when,  after  Congress  ad- 
journed, he  went  into  retirement  for  two  weeks  and 
made  himself  master  of  our  international  situation, 
with  the  result  of  becoming  in  the  minds  of  many  of 
the  best  observers  the  foremost  figure  in  this  unhappy 
world. 

Mr.  Bryan,  on  the  other  hand,  was  brought  up 
where  not  so  much  emphasis  is  put  on  exactness.  He 
is  wide  in  his  sympathies.  His  method  is  to  trust 
common  men  and  to  exhort  them.  He  was  always 
accessible  while_in  office,  both  at  his  office  and  his 
home,  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  the  night  to  anyone 
he  might  help;  not  only  to  the  various  Ambassadors, 
Ministers  and  Secretaries  with  whom  he  had  official 
relations,  but  also  to  the  humblest  American  from 
some  distant  State.  With  Mr.  Bryan  the  close  per- 
sonal doncems  of  his  constituents  are  a heart-felt 
interest. 

The  patmership  between  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  was,  like  many  other  happy 
friendships,  foumfecl  on  contrasts  combined  with 
mutaal  respecL^p  was  a relationship  cemented  by 
proHbd  religifitts  convictions  on  both  sides,  and  on 
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both  sides  also  a sincere  desire  for  public  service. 

It  is  not  necessary  now  to  refer  at  length  to  the 
prolific  achievements  of  the  administration.  Great 
as  they  are  in  material  things,  probably  the  most 
important  one  is  the  purification  of  political  life  at 
Washington.  If,  as  Mr.  Taft  says,  we  are  now  free 
from  the  menace  of  oligarchy,  that  happy  result 
is  more  due  to  this  partnership  than  to  any  other  one 
element  working  for  political  righteousness  today. 

If  he  is  permitted  to  do  so,  Mr.  Bryan  will  continue 
in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  to  be  the  most  effective 
and  sympathetic  interpreter  of  the  President’s  poli- 
cies to  the  great  mass  of  Mr.  Bryan’s  devoted  fol- 
lowers. 

*What  Is  Ignorance  ? 

A STUPID,  ill-informed  resident  of  Fifth  Avenue 
has  no  more  right  to  vote  than  an  illiterate,  but 
possibly  thoughtful  Polish  immigrant.  The  sug- 
gestion that  the  New  York  constitut’onal  convention 
introduce  a reading  and  writing  test  is  both  snobbish 
and  unnecessary.  It  may  also  have  politics  in  it, 
along  with  the  reapportionment  suggestion.  It  is  per- 
fectly easy  to  disfranchise  the  ignorant,  without  mak- 
ing the  absurd  assumption  that  large  percentages  of 
the  literate  are  not  ignorant.  All  you  need  is  a ballot 
with  few  names  and  no  party  designations  whatever, 
in  state  and  city  elections.  Then  nobody,  rich  or 
poor,  illiterate  or  merely  indifferent,  will  have  any 
temptation  to  vote  unless  he  is  also  willing  to  acquire 
a certain  amount  of  information. 

Somewhat  Different 

rpHE  obloquy  which  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
* vania  is  earning  for  itself  in  the  Nearing  case 
recalls  two  episodes  in  Harvard’s  recent  history.  One 
has  already  been  revealed  in  Harper’s  Weekly , the 
other  we  take  the  liberty  of  revealing  now. 

When  President  Eliot  was  still  in  office,  one  of  the 
overseers  (almost  by  necessity  a reactionary  body) 
tried  to  bring  about  the  removal  of  a certain  profes- 
sor because  his  teaching  was  deemed  not  of  a nature 
to  strengthen  revealed  religion.  President  Eliot  re- 
marked that  as  long  as  he  was  president.no  man 
would  be  removed  on  the  mere  groufid  of  JiiS^philo- 
sophic  opinions. 

When  Professor  Munsterberg  made  his  futile 
$10,000,000  grand  stand  play,  as  narrated  in  Har- 
per’s Weekly  for  November  14,  1914,  President  ' 
Lowell  said  he  believed  it  was  generally  understood 
that  Harvard  did  not  receive  bribes. 

The  Pennsylvania  moral  is  too  obvious  to  draw. 
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Tj1  ULOGIES*  inevitably  followed  tbe.  Qijjden  death 
^ of  former:  Senator,  - Nete&n* ' !VV.  . Alihricji.  Like 
most  who  become  .rulers  by  their  oiyq  powers  he  had 
virtues.  He  was  :not;  a-  hygocrtfe'f  He  was  bold  to 
the  point  of  audacity  in 'standing* for* the  rights  of  the 
great  capitalists  of  the  country,  with  whom  he  was 
very  closely  allied,  whether  in  granting  the  exorbitant 
profits  to  the  manufacturers  in  the  tariff  bills  which 
he  framed  for  their  benefit,  in  promoting  the  interests 
of  the  railroads  as  against  those  of  the  traveling  and 
shipping  public,  or  in  his  advocacy  of  a central  bank 
in  the  form  which  the  masters  of  finance  desired. 
Aldrich  was  able  to  secure,  under  the  threat  of  pun- 
ishment in  the  distribution  of  pork,  whether  in  the 
way  of  tariff  favors  or  appropriations  for  public 
buildings  or  for  rivers  and  harbors,  the  vote  of  a 
Democratic  Senator  to  take  the  place  of  each  recal- 
citrant Republican.  The  Aldrich  machine  was  as  per- 
fect in  its  mechanism  as  political  art  could  make  it; 
yet  it  went  to  pieces  when  the  Republican  party  had 
a two-third  majority  in  the  Senate.  What  Aldrich 
lacked  was  the  ability  as  floor-leader  of  the  Senate 
to  defend  his  own  policies  as  against  the  eloquence 
of  such  men  as  Dolliver,  La  Follette,  Borah,  Clapp, 
and  Cummins,  on  the  Republican  side,  and  of  Demo- 
cratic Senators  who  could  not  be  coerced.  He  under- 
estimated the  effect  of  the  appeal  which  these  men 
made  to  the  people;  and  the  Republican  majority  of 
two-thirds  when  President  Taft  took  office  became  a 
Democratic  majority  four  years  later. 

For  Headline  Readers 

TT  IS  often  said  that  we  are  governed  by  headlines. 

In  a talk  with  the  newspaper  correspondents  the 
President  was  interrogated  as  to  the  relation  between 
the  Administration  and  the  Riggs  Bank  controversy. 
The  headline  reader  had  a liberal  choice  in  the  pub- 
lications following: 

Washington  Star : President  Upholds  Controller’s 
Acts — Mr.  Wilson  Indicates  He  Is  Behind  Mr.  Wil- 
liams in  Riggs  Bank  Case— Says  Currency  Chief’s 
Powers  Perfectly  Clear. 

Washington  Times : Riggs  Bank  Case  Is  No  Wil- 
son Affair — President  Denies  Controversy  With 
Treasury  Touches  Administration  Policies. 

Washington  Post:  Stands  By  Williams — President 
Says  Comptroller’s  Bank  Rights  Are  Clear — Power 
to  Limit  In  Congress — Chief  Executive  Holds  Pro- 
ceedings Taken  By  Riggs  Officials  Do  Not  Involve 
Any  Administration  Policy,  But  Will  Defend  Treas- 
ury, As  Matter  of  Course. 

Washington  Herald : Wilson  Drops  Riggs  Anchor — 
Political  Effect  of  Case  Moves  Him  to  Disclaim  Con- 
nection With  It — Issue  Up  To  Williams — Presi- 
dent Regards  Question  as  Being  Between  Bank  and 
Comptroller. 


Who  Thinks  ? 

■V1AXIMILIAN  HARDEN,  redoubtable  editor  of 
the  Zukunft , who  has  the  habit  of  frankness, 
says  that  what  the  neutral  nations  lack  is  not  in- 
formation about  Germany;  they  have  the  facts; 
what  they  lack  is  the  ability  to  think  as  the  Germans 
think.  That  is  the  gist  of  the  matter.  Either  the 
rest  of  the  world  has  lost  its  thinking  power,  or  Ger- 
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many  has.  The  Germans  have  no  doubt  which  is  the 
case.  A well-known  form  of  delusion  is  the  idea  that 
everybody  else  is  crazy.  A type  of  logic  very  current 
in  Germany  just  now  is  shown  wherever  the  question 
of  Belgium  comes  up.  It  will  be  explained  in  a con- 
versation that  as  war  approached  the  French  army 
was  so  much  smaller  than  the  German  army  that  it 
could  only  plan  one  offensive,  and  that  one  was 
obviously  through  Alsace-Lorraine.  A few  minutes 
later  as  excuse  for  the  German  invasion  of  Belgium 
it  will  be  said  that  if  the  Germans  had  not  invaded 
Belgium  the  French  were  about  to  do  it.  There  are 
kinds  of  emotional  exaltation  that  destroy  logic. 
There  are  fixed,  simple  ideas  that  if  sufficiently  in- 
tense have  the  power  to  kill  the  general  sanity  of 
thought. 


A Great  Awakening 

TF  WE  go  to  war  one  of  the  things  we  shall  have  to 
learn  is  a more  relative  conception  of  private 
right.  In  that  respect  the  spectacle  of  England  tak- 
ing a necessary  and  most  important  step  in  May  in- 
stead of  the  preceeding  August  may  teach  us  some- 
thing. Nobody  except  the  Germans  realized  ahead  to 
what  an  extent  the  result  would  be  determined  in  the 
workshop.  It  seems  now  obvious  enough  that  if  the 
side  with  the  most  explosives  wins,  the  side  that  has 
the  biggest  workshop  force  manufacturing  explo- 
sives wins.  Germany  knew  that  fact  ahead.  France 
learned  with  surprising  quickness,  and  put  the  lesson 
into  effect  with  splendid  speed  and  thoroughness.  To 
England  the  lesson  came  very  hard,  for  the  individ- 
ualistic idea  of  freedom  was  deep-grained.  “Busi- 
ness as  usual”  was  a proud  boast  earlier  in  the  war. 

It  had  to  give  place  to  “nothing  as  usual.”  Some 
of  the  changes  in  ways  of  living  were  obviously 
wholesome  discipline.  The  Board  of  Trade  requested 
the  public  to  eat  less  meat.  Racing  was  stopped. 
Some  steps  were  taken  to  lessen  the  interference  of 
liquor  with  efficiency,  but  the  Irish  and  the  Tories 
in  the  House  of  Commons  prevented  any  radical 
action.  Strikes  were  allowed  that  in  Germany, 
France,  or  Switzerland  (if  she  were  at  war)  would  be 
put  down  with  the  bayonet.  An  amazing  example 
of  British  clinging  to  principle  in  the  midst  of  a 
world-quake  was  when  the  supply  of  cartridges  was 
endangered  by  a prosecution  to  prevent  girls  from 
working  over  hours,  because  it  was  against  the  law ; 
and  this  prosecution  was  by  the  Home  office  with  the 
assent  of  the  war  office!  Then  came  the  final  decis- 
ion— the  Defense  of  the  Realm  act,  which  was  based  j 
on  the  realization,  as  Lloyd-George  put  it,  that  “you  j 
can’t  wait  in  a war  until  every  unreasonable  person 
becomes  reasonable,  until  every  intractable  person  I 
becomes  tractable.”  At  the  time  of  his  famous  bod-  * 
get  and  of  the  fight  with  the  House  of  Lords,  T.lov-t-  j 
George  became  the  leader  of  the  radical  democrat  n* 
movement  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  world.  Yet  he  it  is 
who  now  says:  “Public  discussion  cs  a prelim- 
inary to  action,  is  all  right  in  times  o'  peace; 
you  can’t  afford  it  in  war.  . . I don't  mind  the 
guillotining  of  ministers  or  tr  U ii  necessary, 
but  until  they  reach  the  scr  icy  ought  to  be 

obeyed.  And  above  all,  don’  e them  by  snip- 
ing at  them  from  behind.  In  war  individ- 

ualism has  its  manifold  def-  . Don’t  let  the  flag  j 
be  shot  down  for  any  man  profit.”  As  to  labor,  ! 
think  of  its  being  David  Llovd-George  who  said,  . 
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“We  must  increase  the  mobility  of  labor  and  we  must 
have  greater  subordination  in  labor  to  the  direction 
and  control  of  the  state.”  Think  of  its  being  not  a 
Tory  but  David  Lloy.:  rge  who,  as  an  argument 

for  the  control  of  v ■ in  the  factories,  gave  this 
picture  of  the  conti  ui  of  workmen  in  the  trenches: 

The  enlisted  workman  cannot  choose  his  locality 
of  action.  He  cannot  say,  “Well,  I am  quite  pre- 
pared to  fight  at  Neuve  Chapelle,  but  I won’t  fight 
at  Festubert,  and  I am  not  going  near  the  place 
they  call  ‘Wipers.’  ” He  cannot  say,  “Well,  I have 
been  in  the  trenches  10  hours  and  a half,  and  my 
trade  union  won’t  allow  me  to  work  more  than  10 
hours.”  He  cannot  say,  “You  have  not  enough 
men,  and  I have  been  doing  the  work  of  two 
men.  My  trade  union  won’t  allow  me  to  do  more 
than  by  own  share.”  The  veteran  who  has  been 
seven  years  at  the  job,  seven  years  in  the  Army, 
cannot  say,  “Who  is  this  fellow  by  my  side — this 
mere  fledgling?  He  has  only  had  just  a few 
weeks’  training,  and  it  is  against  my  union’s  reg- 
ulations, and  I am  off.” 

War  does  immeasurable  harm.  We  can  only  hope 
it  may  sometimes  do  a corresponding  good.  The 
gain  to  Germany  will  be  in  less  subordination,  less 
obedient  organization.  Possibly  the  gain  to  England, 
and  to  us,  will  be  in  precisely  the  opposite  direction. 

Why  Is  Partisanship  ? 

TWO  kinds  of  support  are  frequently  confused. 
* The  man  who,  because  he  calls  himself  a Demo- 
crat, supports  Roger  Sullivan,  Charles  Murphy,  or 
Tom  Taggart,  or  the  Republican  who  steadily  follows 
Barnes,  Penrose  or  Gallinger,  has  no  more  initiative 
than  a sheep.  On  the  other  hand  the  man  who  sup- 
ported Roosevelt  as  President  against  the  Aldrich- 
Cannon  system,  or  Hughes  as  Governor  against 
Barnes,  or  who  supports  Wilson  as  President,  at 
points  where  the  multiform  assaults  are  made  against 
his  leadership,  or  Mitchel  where  his  constructive  and 
patient  work  is  threatened  either  by  politicians  or  by 
easily  fatigued  theorists,  may  not  lack  critical  judg- 
ment merely  because  his  support  is  persistent  and  in- 
tense. It  may  be  with  him  a matter  not  of  blindness 
but  of  perspective.  He  may  feel  that  the  weakness 
of  the  American  reformer  is  usually  shortness  of 
wind,  and  inability  to  stay  in  the  race  as  steadily  as 
the  machine  politician.  Judgment  is  that  quality  of 
the  mind  which  estimates  the  relative  values  of  con- 
flicting principles  and  considerations.  Good  judg- 
ment in  an  independent  voter  or  publicist  does  not 
require  him  to  be  indiscriminate  in  the  emphasis  he 
gives  to  his  own  opinion?  on  every  detail.  It  requires 
him  to  combine  candor  and  freedom  of  thought  with 
perspective.  To  be  usefully  independent  does  not  re- 
quire one  to  imitate  an  aspen  leaf. 

Much  In  a Name 

rPHERE  ought  to  be  h system  by  which  editors 
could  be  prevented  from  making  foolish  mis- 
takes. Recently  Harper’s  Weekly  made  one  of 
peculiar  atrocity.  It  confused  two  Hinmans.  It 
scolded  H.  D.  Hinman  for  the  sins  of  H.  J.  Hinman. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  us.  H.  D.  Hinman’s  record  is 
progressive  and  admirable.  To  attack  him  for  the 
doings  of  a marked  reactionary  is  the  limit  of  ir- 
relevance and  stupidity.  An  apology  is  small  con- 
solation, but-H.  D.  has  ours  and  has  it  in  full, 
igitized  by  ^ tQ  QQ  [£ 


What  Is  an  Indian  ? 

A MERICANS  who  hold  that  Porfirio  Diaz  was  a 
great  President  of  Mexico,  and  have  never 
ceased  to  regret  the  refusal  of  the  Wilson  Admin- 
istration to  recognize  Huerta  as  President,  argue 
that  the  Mexican  Indians,  forming  a large  percentage 
of  the  population,  are  totally  unfit  for  self-govern- 
ment. Diaz  was  an  “Indian”  and  so  is  Huerta.  The 
Aztecs  and  Toltecs  had  wrought  out  for.  themselves 
a high  degree  of  civilization  before  the  Spanish  Con- 
quistadores  landed  on  Mexican  soil.  But  little  in- 
ferior to  these  two  races  is  the  Mayan  type  of  Indian. 
The  Yaquis,  now  making  trouble  again,  alone  of  the 
Mexican  tribes  are  comparable  to  the  Indians  best 
known  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The 
Yaquis  are  the  Mexican  Apaches.  They  proved 
themselves  unconquerable  until  Diaz  adopted  the  ex- 
pedient of  wholesale  transportation  to  Yucatan  and 
their  exploitation  in  a state  of  slavery  by  the  own- 
ers of  the  hennequen  plantations.  Obregon  made 
use  of  the  remnant  left  in  Sonora  in  his  first  conflicts 
with  the  armies  of  Huerta,  and  they  are  still  fighting 
for  the  right  of  possession  of  their  own  lands.  The 
Mexican  middle  class,  which  has  formed  the  back- 
bone of  the  Mexican  Revolution,  is  really  a Meztizo 
class,  the  mixture  of  Spanish  with  Aztec,  Toltec  or 
Mayan  strains.  The  requisite  to  modern  government 
in  Mexico  has  much  less  to  do  with  race  origin  than 
it  has  to  do  with  industrial  development  and  popular 
education. 


The  Future  of  Charity 

AT  THE  National  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction  in  Baltimore,  the  duty  seems  to  have 
been  felt  all  the  more  clearly  at  this  time  that  Ameri- 
ca shoulcThold  high  its  standards  of  help  and  of  social 
reform  because  of  the  danger  that  so  much  may  be 
lost  in  the  wrack  and  ruin  of  war.  Perhaps  the  most 
significant  movement  of  the  Conference  was  the 
feeling  of  the  .majority  that  public  administration  of 
charity  must  succeed  private  agencies.  As  the  vice 
of  private  charity  has  been  its  inadequacy,  and  that 
of  public  relief  has  been  its  inefficiency,  the  education 
of  the  public  on  efficiency  lines  by  social  experts  to- 
ward the  assumption  of  the  whole  responsibility  by 
public  agencies  is  the  road  to  progress.  There  is  a 
growing  feeling  also  that  the  name  “charity”  is  one 
soon  to  be  foregone. 


Steering  One’s  Course 

COMEBODY  has  said — many  have  said,  no  doubt 
^ — that  the  way  to  succeed  is  to  look  20  years 
ahead.  That  is  the  practical  point  of  view,  the  or- 
dinary acceptation,  and  the  stereotyped  biographies 
of  great  men,  which  are  all  alike,  have  their  heroes 
choose  in  youth  the  final  triumph  of  age.  But  there 
is  another  thing,  that  some  great  man  said,  to  the 
effect  that  he  goes  furthest  who  does  not  know  where 
he  is  going.  It  is  a half  of  the  truth,  the  more  im- 
aginative half.  Putting  the  two  halves  together  we 
decide  that  for  final  distinction  it  is  well  to  have  an 
end  in  view,  but  often  well  not  to  have  one  too  precise 
and  limited  in  its  nature ; to  have  a direction,  but  not 
a literally  charted  route;  to  have  various  possibili- 
ties, but  all  of  them  akin. 
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Needed— A Revolution 

By  NORMAN  HAPGOOD 


IN  AN  earlier  article  of  this  series  I wrote  that  France 
was  more  fundamentally  determined  than  either  Ger- 
many or  England  to  avoid  discussion  of  peace  terms. 
The  reason  is  that  there  is  something  France  desires 
even  more  than  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  it  is  something 
that  no  terms  can  give.  It  is  something  that  can  come 
only  from  a change  in  the  internal  conditions  of  Ger- 
many. What  France  desires  is  security.  She  is  paying 
more,  in  a human  sense,  for  this  war  than  any  other 
great  power,  and  the  one  object  in  her  mind,  infinitely 
more  important  to  her  than  Alsace-Lorraine  or  than  any 
indemnity,  is  to  see  an  end  of  terror.  She  had  really 
given  up,  some  years  ago,  any  serious  revenge  ideas. 
She  was  reconciled  to  taking  the  world  as  it  was,  to  work- 
ing out  her  industrial  and  intellectual  destiny  within  her 
present  borders.  She  loves  life  as  she  knows  life.  She 
desires  no  intense  modern  strain.  Her  children  do  not 
commit  suicide.  She  believes  herself  the  most  civilized 
of  nations,  the  one  in  which  thought  and  manners  are 
most  subtle,  finished,  and  agreeable.  She  does  not  re- 
quire violence  or  change  or  external  accomplishment  to 
make  her  happy.  Existence  to  her  is  very  pleasant  if 
external  forces  cease  to  threaten. 


What,  then,  can  give  her  spiritual  security,  give  her 
the  right  to  the  calm  pursuit  of  comfort,  knowledge,  and 
beauty?  No  treaty,  surely.  No  territory.  No  money, 
even.  Only,  in  her  opinion,  a Germany  filled  with  some- 
what similar  ideals.  As  she  understands  Germany,  that 
country  now  says  that  the  arrangements  of  Europe 
should  be  modified;  that  German  exuberance  requires 
the  infliction  of  her  talents  on  other  nations;  and  that 
by  the  laws  of  progress  those  changes  may  be  brought 
about  through  force  of  arms.  German  war  literature 
before  this  conflict  contained  a thousand  times  the  state- 
ment that  France  must  be  further  weakened,  must  be 
crushed,  as  she  should  have  been  more  thoroughly  in 
1870,  in  order  that  German  plans  of  expansion  might 
have  an  obstacle  the  less.  The  German  nation  was 
organized  for  forcible  control  as  no  nation  has  been 
organized  since  Rome.  The  dream  was  not  unlike  a 
modern  version  of  the  Roman  dream.  The  contest  was 
prepared  with  a business  ability  never  surpassed.  The 
thing  that  France  seeks  is  the  destruction  of  that  dream. 
She  seeks  it  more  lucidly  than  any  other  country,  be- 
cause it  is  aimed  at  her  heart  more  directly  than  at  the 
heart  of  any  other  principal  belligerent.  Little  Belgium 
had  something  of  the  same 
idea  when  she  took  the 
plunge  and  the  thoughts  of 
Holland  and  Switzerland 
turn  more  and  more  in  that 
direction  as  the  amazing 
German  material  forceful- 
ness is  made  clear.  The 
German-speaking  part  of 
Switzerland  was  very  strong- 
ly pro-German  in  August, 
but  is  perhaps  evenly  divided 
now.  But  of  course  these 
little  countries  and  their 
ideals  are  not  in  the  same 
scale  of  importance  as  is  the 
stand  of  France.  The  fates 
of  the  little  countries  hang 
on  the  fates  of  the  big  coun- 
tries. Among  the  big 
countries  France  is  the  one 
whose  principal  object  is  the 
simplest  and  the  least  sub- 
ject to  question.  Objects, 
such  as  Alsace-Lorraine, 
and  an  indemnity,  may  or 
may  not  be  questioned,  buf 
they  are  far  less  rooted  in 
the  minds  either  of  the 
statesmen  or  of  the  pc  pie. 
There  are  certain  other  de- 
mands in  contemplation, 
which  perhaps  I jught 
to  leave  for  my  coming 
article  on  utroeLies,  but  I 
will  sketch  them  here.  The 
French  eaders  think  that 
the  fr  » of  victory  will  not 
be  )lete  unless  certain 
•s  of  the  conduct  of 
are  vindicated, 
re  they  plan  to  bring 
it  ut,  after  the  war  has 
been  fought  to  a successful 
end,  that  punishment  shall 
be  inflicted  on;  those  German 
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ARTICLE  II. 

Sa  Majeste  la  Reine  du  Royaume  Uni  de  la  Grande  Bretagne  et  d’lrlande, 
Sa  Majeste  l'Empereur  d’Autriche,  Roi  de  Hongrie  et  de  Boheme,  Sa  Majeste  le 
Roi  des  Francjais,  Sa  Majeste  le  Roi  de  Prusse,  et  Sa  Majeste  TEmpereur  de 
toutes  les  Russies,  declarent,  que  les  Articles  mentionnes  dans  1’ Article  qui  precede, 
sont  consideres  comme  ayant  la  meme  force  et  valeur  que  s'ils  etaient  inseres 
textuellement  dans  le  present  Acte;  et  qu’ils  se  trouvent  ainsi  places  sous  la 
garantie  de  Leurs  dites  Majestes. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

La  Belgique,  dans  les  limites  indiquees  aux  Articles  I,  II,  et  IV,  formera 
un  Etat  independant  et  perpeTuellement  neutre.  Elle  sera  tenue  d’observer  cette 
meme  neutrality  envers  tous  les  autres  Etats. 


I The  famous  “ scrap  of  paper” 

guaranteeing  Belgiums  neu- 
trality; and  signed  by  Billow 
for  Germany. 

officers  who  shall  be  proud  to  have  given  orders  which 
are  of  recognized  barbarity.  Also  they  think  that,  apart 
from  any  more  general  indemnity  question,  it  is  clear 
that  Germany  should  pay  for  studied  destruction  of  in- 
dustrial plants  in  the  territory  she  has  over-run,  and 
notably  for  the  machinery  she  has  carried  off  in  enor- 
mous amounts  to  Germany  from  French  as  well  as  from 
Belgian  factories. 

Among  all  the  French  people  I saw,  largely  soldiers, 
I did  not  see  one  who  seemed  to  enjoy  the  war.  The 
predominating  tone  is  gravity,  necessity,  duty.  They 
do  not  pretend  to  be  gay.  They  are  frankly  sad.  They 
wear  mourning  profusely.  The  classics  crowd  farces 
and  musical  comedies  out  of  the  theatres.  That  solemn 
spirit  is  a reason  why  the  French  so  thoroughly  believe 
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✓ in  their  staying  power.  There  is 

' v - v ,,  * no  romantic  dream,  to  be  shat- 

tered if  things  do  not  go  smoothly. 
There  is  the  sense  of  the  inevit- 
able,  the  defense  of  wives,  of 
country,  of  future  generations,  in 
the  calm  and  settled  spirit  in 
which  fundamental  necessities  are 
accepted.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
always  that  armies  nowadays 
are  composed  largely  of  husbands  and  fathers.  I asked 
a distinguished  French  officer  who  fought  the  best,  the 
young  men  or  the  older  ones.  “Well,”  he  said,  “there 
are  occasions  on  which  youthful  enthusiasm,  the  desire 
to  surpass,  is  better  than  the  sense  of  duty.  The  boys 
and  very  young  men  are  therefore  better  in  desperate 
feats.  On  the  other  hand,  in  lasting  spirit,  in  the  cer- 
tainty of  seeing  it  through  to  the  end,  I am  inclined  to 
give  preference  to  the  fathers  of  families.”  I asked  him, 
and  many  others,  about  how  much  there  was  left  of  the 
old  talk  of  honor  and  glory.  All  agreed  that  the  words 
are  still  used,  although  much  less  than  in  former  wars, 
and  that  when  they  are  used  it  is  with  a changed  sig- 
nificance: it  is  the  honor  and  glory  of  giving  all  for  a 
duty  clearly  seen.  Not  once  have  I heard  a French 
soldier  express  the  eat-’em-alive  spirit,  the  self-pleased 
bellicosity,  that  are  familiar  in  the  past.  There  is, 
however,  one  strong  analogy  between  the  French  army 
of  today  and  the  armies  of'  the  Revolution.  If  the 
French  army  has  grown  better  with  every  passing  month, 
the  reason  lies  largely  in  the  fact  that  every  soldier  has 
a definite  idea  of  what  he  is  fighting  for,  just  as  every 
soldier  had  in  the  Revolution  days.  This  being  so,  he 
improves,  because  technical  experience  comes,  and  his 
heart  remains  unflagging.  He  felt  inferior  to  the  Ger- 
man in  September,  man  for  man..  Now  he  feels  that 
wherever  numbers  and  artillery  are  equal  he  wins.  There- 
fore, as  he  sees  numbers  and  artillery  ultimately  on  his 
side,  he  is  confident.  Perhaps  he  is  too  confident,  for  it 
is  a predominant  belief,  in  striking  contrast  to  what  is 
thought  in  England,  that  the  war  will  end  with  a com- 
plete victory  for  the  allies  between  October  and  De- 
cember. This  is  partly  based  on  careful  reasoning  and 
is  partly  temperamental.  The  Englishman  does  his  best 
if  he  thinks  he  has  a long  and  arduous  task  ahead.  The 
French  temperament,  even  in  its  modified  present  form, 
likes  to  think  of  being  in  Berlin  before  another  winter 
begins. 

By  a complete  victory  the  Frenchman  means  especial- 
ly a victory  that  will  restore  individuality  to  Germany ; 
that  will  overthrow  oligarchic  government;  that  will 
take  the  country  through  some  kind:  ,qf  . a .revolution  to 
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democratic  control.  Of  course  almost  nobody  is  shallow 
enough  to  suppose  the  form  of  government  can  be  dic- 
tated from  outside.  You  do  hear  a number  of  French- 
men insist  that  Great  Britain  will- never  stop  the  war 
until  she  has  William  the  Second  in  her  physical  pos- 
session, even  as  she  once  had  the  great  Napoleon,  but 
this  is  not  the  responsible  opinion  about  the  nature  of 
the  change  in  Germany’s  ideals.  The  change  must  come 
because  the  people  want  it  and  they  will  not  want  it 
unless  they  are  so  completely  beaten  in  this  war  that 
the  ideals  of  the  militarist  and  imperalist  class  are  dis- 
credited. If  France,  last  December,  rejected  secret 
overtures  which  were  to  give  her  back  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  it  was  not  merely  because  she  was  bound  in 
honor  not  to  make  a separate  peace.  She  would  have 
done  the  same  had  there  been  no  agreement.  Her  in- 
dustry is  more  crippled  by  the  war  than  the  industry 
of  Germany,  England  or  Russia.  The  loss  in  men  can 
be  less  easily  borne  by  her,  than  by  Germany,  or  of 
course  Russia,  and  England  has  no  such  loss.  Therefore 
France  feels  that  at  bottom  it  is  she  among  great 
nations  who  suffers  most.  She  will  not  pay  the  awful 
price — the  oppressing  of  rich  industrial  regions,  the  de- 
struction of  cities,  the  irreparable  loss  of  men — without 
getting  the  one  thing  which  will  enable  her  and  her 
children  to  draw  a free  breath,  and  that  one  thing  is 
the  democratization  of  Germany.  That  end  cannot  be 
brought  about  by  any  drawn  battle,  since  a draw,  in  a 
fight  against  the  whole  world,  would  merely  increase 
German  pride,  and  lead  it  to  wait  for  another  chance, 
with  better  statesmanship.  It  is  not  a happy  necessity, 
this  need  of  pounding  Germany  into  democracy  and 
therefore  into  peace;  not  happy  from  any  point  of  view, 
for  France  is  worried  by  Russia,  just  as  England  is. 
She  hopes  Russia  will  make  herself  democratic,  and  thus 
avoid  another  great  war,  half  a century  hence,  but  she 
is  none  too  sure  of  it.  However,  the  remote  future  is  in 
the  fog  of  uncertainty.  Men  can  only  deal  with  the 
immediate.  The  immediate  is  that  one  powerful  nation 


is  organized  completely  to  impose  its  will  on  others,  and 
therefore  that  one  nation  must  be  changed.  All  France 
believes  that  Germany  will  be  a tremendous  gainer  b> 
defeat,  whereas  defeat  for  France  would  deprive  her  o' 
civilization,  of  self-realization,  of  the  very  soul  of  toler- 
ance and  peace.  That  is  why  France  is  so  calm  today 
so  brave,  so  patient,  so  unlike  the  ignorant  outside  con- 
ception of  her  as  frothy  and  unstable.  She  says  proudly 
that  all  the  world  knows  she  desired  peace,  but  that 
nobody  can  expect  her  to  face  so  terrible  a menace  more 
than  once.  Therefore  is  it  that  she  will  hear  of  no  com- 
promise, no  terms  that  leave  German  military  pride  un- 
broken. Therefore  is  it  that  she  of  all  the  nations  most 
intensely  feels  that  peace  would  be  nothing  but  an  evil 
truce  unless  it  were  a victory  by  the  peace-loving  coun- 
tries over  a thoroughly  beaten  militarism;  a humbling; 
a demonstration  that  nothing  can  any  more  be  accom- 
plished by  arms  against  the  opinion  of  the  world.  Her 
government  has  taken  that  stand,  in  all  the  secret  moves 
toward  an  understanding,  and  her  government  in' that 
respect  is  absolutely  at  one  with  the  men  and  women 
who  are  paying  the  price.  I am  not  expressing  any 
opinion  of  my  own  about  whether  a complete  defeat  is 
needed  to  change  the  threatening  spirit  of  Germany;  I 
am  only  reporting  the  belief  of  France. 

I spoke  to  a man  in  Paris  about  the  possibility  of 
Germany’s  returning  to  her  earlier  attitude  even  if  the 
war  ended  in  a draw.  I reminded  him  of  what  the  Ger- 
man spirit  was  before  Prussia  won  three  wars  of  ag- 
gression, made  the  modern  German  empire  out  of  iron, 
and  then  planned  the  present  war  and  marvelously  pre- 
pared for  it.  “Yes,”  he  said,  “you  can  talk  like  that. 
You  have  not  been  bitten  by  the  wild  dog.  You  can 
converse  about  what  a good  dog  he  used  to  be.  You 
hope  he  can  be  easily  taught  to  sit  up  again  on  his  hind 
legs  and  behave  as  properly  as  a baby  who  says:  ‘Ma- 
ma!’ and  ‘Papa!’  But  France  has  been  bitten  twice. 
She  wants  to  make  perfectly  sure  he  will  not  bite  again. 
And  she  will  pay  all  she  has  in  order  to  make  sure.” 


The  Laboring-Man 

By  EDMUND  VANCE  COOKE 


THERE  are  huge  hotels  where  the  fare  is  fine, 
There  are  restaurants  of  a proud  pretence, 
There  are  servitors  laden  with  game  and  wine, 
And  a cabaret  fillips  the  sated  sense. 

0,  the  sea  is  sieved  for  a ticklesome  taste 
And  the  earth  is  searched  for  the  belly's  gain; 

There  is  food  to  spare,  there  is  wine  to  waste, 

So  why  should  the  laboring-man  complain? 


There  are  sables  and  silks  in  the  sumptuous  shops, 
There  are  pearls  as  pure  as  a summer  morn; 

There  are  jewels  and  plumes  for  the  belles  and  fops, 
There  are  coats  as  soft  as  the  lamb’s,  unborn. 

Every  bird  and  beast  has  given  its  life 
And  even  the  worm  has  spun  its  skein 
To  cover  man  and  bedizen  his  wife, 

So  why  should  the  laboring-man  complain. 


0,  the  laboring-man  is  a stubborn  wight, 

He  scorns  the  corn  and  devours  the  husk. 
The  world  is  full  of  beauty  and  light, 

But  he  grinds  at  his  task  from  dawn  to  dusk. 
He  will  not  ride  in  the  regal  yacht, 

He  will  not  drink  of  the  bright  champagne; 

He  holds  to  his  mean  and  narrow  lot, 

So  why  should  the  laboring-man  complain? 
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The  Fireworks  of  Mars 

t 

By  CHARLES  JOHNSON  POST 


A GERMAN  general  was  comfort- 
ably adjusting  himself  in  the  seat 
of  his  automobile  early  last  spring; 
leisurely  his  staff  were  preparing  them- 
selves for  the  day’s  duties.  Miles  away 
to  the  front  were  the  trenches  and  the 
fighting  line.  At  this  headquarters  was 
security;  even  the  artillery  of  the  enemy 
could  not  reach  it. 

Suddenly  he  crumpled  up  on  the  seat 
with  the  quick,  choking  cough  of  a man 
mortally  wounded.  He  was  carried, 
dying,  back  into  the  house  that  he  had 
taken  for  his  headquarters.  On  the 
shoulder  of  his  immaculate  war-grey 
coat,  directly  above  the  shoulder-knot, 
was  noticed  a little  hole;  embedded  in 
the  cushions  of  the  tonneau  an  orderly 
picked  out  a blood-stained  pencil  of 
steel,  sharp  pointed,  about  six  inches 
long  and  with  four  deep  grooves  cut  for 
three-quarters  of  its  length  to  serve  as 
did  the  feathering  on  the  arrows  of 
ancient  battles,  to  keep  the  point  true  in 
its  flight,  end-on.  It  had  passed  the 
length  of  the  general’s  body. 

Overhead  and  only  to  be  picked  out 
with  glasses  was  the  tiny  waspish  speck 
of  a French  aeroplane.  It  was  from 
this  that  the  steel  arrow  had  been 
thrown;  for  they  aio  simply  tossed  over 
and  given  no  initial  'mpetus.  Thirty, 
forty,  fifty  at  a time  Lre  thrown  over- 
board in  a shower  by  the,  aerial  observer 
when  he  sees  a suitable  target  and  from 
a mile  and  more  above  the  earth  they 
gather  the  speed  of  a rifle  bullet. 

Curiously  enough  all  of  the  deadly 
strides  that  have  been  made  in  the  art 
of  war — or  rather  the  implements  used 
therein — has  occurred  almost  in  the  last 
fifty  years.  TJmeJc>efore  that  there  was  a 
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progress  but  it  was  of  a slow,  stodgy 
order  in  which,  following  the  invention 
of  gunpowder  itself,  there  were  centuries 
before  there  came  the  only  other  basic 
invention:  this  was  the  rifling,  or  boring 
the  barrel  of  a gun  so  that  the  pro- 
jectile is  made  to  whirl  about  its  own 
axis  in  its  flight.  It  is  this  alone  that 
has  made  the  high  precision  of  artillery 
accuracy  possible. 

Sheer  mass  or  huge  size  weapons  of 
warfare  is  of  little  moment  compared 
with  accuracy.  In  Edinburgh  Castle 
there  is  still  preserved  “Mons  Meg”  a 
cannon  that  was  dragged  to  the  siege  of 
Dumbarton  by  James  IV  in  1489.  That 
is  over  four  hundred  years  ago.  And 
“Mons  Meg”  fired  a projectile  twenty 
inches  in  diameter!  It  Was  loaded  with 
“a  peck  of  powder  and  fired  a granite 
ball  almost  as  heavy  as  a cow.” 

The  great  gun  of  the  Germans  that 
shelled  Dunkirk  is  approximately  but 
sixteen  inches  in  diameter  and  it  hurls  a 
half-ton  of  steel  earthquake  twenty 
miles  with  the  precision  of  destiny. 
“Mons  Mag”  is  four  inches  greater  and 
as  inefficient  as  would  be  David’s  sling 
and  a Hebrew  pebble. 

In  Cromwell’s  time  the  famous  old 
musket  known  as  “Brown  Bess,”  which 
had  directly  succeeded  the  arquebus, 
shot  a heavy  leaden  bullet — eight  to  the 
pound — with  a striking  energy  of  two 
thousand  foot  pounds,  or  forty  times 
heavier  than  the  energy  from  a baseball 
thrown  by  the  pitcher  to  the  plate.  A 
man  struck  by  such  a bullet  of  those 
days  was  knocked  down  by  the  crushing 
impact.  And  the  “Brown  Bess”  was 
deadly  at  only  two  hundred  yards — as 
far  as  a baseball  can  be  thrown — while 


at  twice  that  distance  its  force  was  spent. 

The  rifle  bullet  of  today  is  no  bigger 
than  a lead  pencil  and  but  littje  over  an 
inch  in  length  yet  it  has  force  enough  to 
kill  at  three  miles  and  will  shoot  through 
eight  men  placed  one  behind  the  other 
at  four  hundred  yards — the  range  at 
which  the  “Brown  Bess”  bullet  dropped 
exhausted ! 

And  up  to  within  the  last  century  can- 
non were  but  little  better;  their  best 
range  with  grape-shot — a variety  of  pro- 
jectile that  scattered  half-pound  or 
heavier  balls  in  a sheaf  which  spread 
from  the  muzzle  of  the  gun — was  not 
over  four  hundred  yards  although  with 
a solid  shot  they  could  reach  a thousand 
yards  with  the  shot  bounding  ajong  the 
ground  and  kicking  up  clods  of  turf  or 
spurts  of  dust.  Even  in  our  Civil  War 
a column  of  troops  would  raise  the  cry 
of  “Gangway!  Gangway!”  to  let  some 
perfectly  round  visible  shot  or  shell  come 
bounding  down  the  hasty  lane.  Of  course 
sixteen  pounds  of  iron  Ball  bouncing 
along  like  a hot  batted  grounder  in  a 
league  series  was  no  trifling  matter;  it 
could  crush  and  mangle.  Today  the  field 
artillery  of  the  armies  in  Europe  are 
placing  shots  three  and  four  miles  away 
at  objects  which  they  never  see.  And 
there  is  no  more  chance  of  dodging  the 
modern  projectiles  of  invisible  speed  than 
in  jumping  aside  from  the  finger  of  fate. 

A century  ago  they  had  shells  for  the 
artillery  in  which  were  plugs  of  wood 
as  fuses;  each  wooden  plug  was  bored 
with  a hole  and  this  was  filled  with  a 
fine  powder.  This  fuse  was  ignited  by 
the  hot  explosion  of  firing.  If  the  artil- 
lerist wanted  the  shell  to  burst  at  a 
shorter  range  he^jp^fj  ofjf  the  wooden 
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plug  so  the  fine  powder  in  the  tube 
would  not  have  so  long  to  burn;  or  else 
he  bored  a hole  in  the  wood  in  order 
that  the  fine  fuse  powder  would  first 
ignite  through  this  hole  by  the  blast  of 
flame  as  the  shell  was  fired  and  thereby 
accomplish  a similar  effect.  It  was  rough 
and  ineffective.  Napoleon  and  Welling- 
ton fought  each  other  at  Waterloo  main- 
ly with  solid  shot  placing  great  reliance 
on  the  bounding  balls  of  cast  iron. 

Today  the  great  weapon  is  the  ex- 
plosive shell.  There  are  many  varieties, 
each  with  its  special  use.  But  the  time 
that  they  shall  burst  after  being  fired  is 
a matter  of  such  nice  accuracy  that  such 
exact  instant  can  be  computed  to  the 
hundredths  of  a second!  There  is  one 
German  shell  that  was  evolved  in  which 
the  instant  of  bursting  was  determined 
by  a clockwork  inside  the  shell ; when  the 
gun  was  fired  the  clockwork  was  released 
and  at  the  exact  instant  for  which  it  had 
been  set  this  shell  would  explode.  This 
was  a shrapnel  shell. 

PUT  the  great  reliance  in  artillery  to- 
day is  on  the  shrapnel  shell.  Shrapnel 
was  invented  over  one  hundred  years 
ago  by  a young  English  officer  of  artil- 
lery. He  had  studied  the  solid  shot  that 
could  spectacularly  damage  one  man  but 
whose  area  of  effectiveness  was  too  small 
and  the  comparative  ineffectiveness  of 
the  ordinary  shell  that  burst  into  a few 
unaimed  fragments.  This  officer  filled 
a shell  with  bullets  and  added  a charge 
of  powder  sufficient  to  burst  the  shell. 
This  officer  was  Colonel  Shrapnel  and  the 
projectile  still  carries  his  name.  For 
years  it  held  but  slight  esteem;  we  used 
it  in  the  Civil  War  but,  unless  the  buret 
was  exactly  timed  the  effect  was  slight. 
But  with  the  burst  accurately  regulated 
so  that  it  would  occur  a trifle  above  and 
fifty  to  sixty  yards  in  front  of  the  en- 
emies’ lines  it  hurled  a blast  of  bullets 
with  deadly  effect.  Shrapnel  does  not 
buret  into  fragments  like  common  ex- 
plosive shell,  it  has  merely  a sufficient 
charge  of  powder  to  blow  its  own  head 
off  and  at  the  same  time  throw  out  the 
bullets  contained  in  the  shell  casing. 
These  have,  naturally,  the  velocity  of  the 
projectile  itself  together  with  the  slight 
additional  force  of  the  bursting  charge. 
These  bullets  scatter  in  a cone  shaped 
spray  like  a charge  of  shot  from  a shot 
gun.  Properly  bursting  under  all  ideal 
conditions,  one  three  inch  in  diameter 
shrapnel  from  a field  gun  can  disorganize 
a company  of  infantry,  and  two  or  three, 
also  bursting  perfectly,  simpjy  annihilate 
it. 

And  shrapnel  is  fired  today  from  all 
forms  of  guns.  It  is  used  in  howitzer 
fire — the  howitzer  being  a cannon  that 
throws  a very  heavy  projectile  a short 
distance  with  a light  charge  of  powder. 
It  is  dropped  upon  troops  with  this  high 
angle  howitzer  fire,  bursting  above  an 
army  like  a shower-bath  of  leaden  death. 

In  any  discussion  of  the  tools  of  war 
all  that  can  be  told  is  the  bare  outlines 
of  the  sizes  and  shapes  and  properties 
of  the  weapons.  They  cannot  be  dra- 
matized for  the  vision  except  in  a field 
hospital  where  the  shattered  and  mang- 
led men  are  brought  in.  War  has  been 
conventionalized ; the  individual  tortures 
and  agonies  are  lost  in  the  splendor  of 
the  liberties  which  have  been  achieved 
through  them. 

Lyrics  do /no?  lend  themselves  to  men 
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with  jaws  shot  away  and  dying  a ghastly, 
inarticulate  death;  or  paintings  to  hu- 
man beings  who  have  been  torn  and 
shredded  and  whose  slaughtered  frag- 
ments are  flung  to  quiver  in  the  mud.  In 
art  men  must  die  gracefully,  heroically — 
and  neatly. 

But  in  the  actualities  of  war  it  is  the 
massed  facts  of  the  great  and  incredible 
ghastliness  of  wounds  that  appal  one; 
there  is  not  a horror  contrived  by  the 
imagination  that  the  realities  do  not  out- 
strip it.  And  these  blind  factors  of  blind 
cruelty  that  express  themselves  in  jag- 
ged steel  fragments  and  quivering  human 
tissue  are  driven  by  powers  of  which 
we  can  only  vaguely  conceive. 

Your  locomotive  is  operating  under  a 
pressure  of  steam  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  A steel 
shell  is  hurled  from  a cannon  with  an 
energy  over  one  hundred  and  forty 
times  greater;  for  each  square  inch  of  the 
interior  of  the  cannon!  And  that  con- 
centrated energy  is  imparted  and  held 
in  the  projectile  till  it  strikes  or  burets. 

The  one  new  weapon  that  this  war  has 
brought  out  is  the  aero  gun,  a cannon 
shooting  shrapnel  shells  that  >can  be 
handled  and  sighted  by  the  gunner  with 
an  ease  and  a flexibility  of  aim  almost 
like  a trap  shooter  at  a Saturday  after- 
noon gunclub  shoot.  One  type  will  fire 
a shrapnel  shell  weighing  over  eight 
pounds  very  nearly  nineteen  thousand 
feet  in  the  air;  a little  heavier  gun  will 
carry  a twelve  pound  Bhrapnel  over 
twenty-seven  thousand  feet  high,  and  a 
third  a shrapnel  of  over  thirty-six  pounds 
more  than  thirty-four  thousand  feet 
above  the  earth — higher  than  the  highest 
known  balloon  ascension! 

The  Germans  have  combined  the  or- 
dinary bursting  shell  with  shrapnel  and 
with  a high  explosive  charge.  With  this 
not  only  is  the  air  filled  with  the  hun- 
dreds of  bullets  but  the  shell  itself  burets 
with  a terrific  explosion.  And  yet  an- 
other type  of  shell,  ordinary  high-ex- 
plosive 12-inch  bursting  shell,  tested  in 
this  country  has  broken  into  over  seven 
thousand  jagged  fragments! 

Contrary  to  a rather  popular  belief 
not  a single  one  of  these  shells  becomes 
deadly  or,  in  fact,  can  be  exploded  until 
after  they  have  been  fired  from  a can- 
non, and  nothing  except  a shock  equal 
to  the  violence  of  that  discharge  can 
break  or  release  the  mechanism  of  the 
fuse.  Not  only  that  but  the  violent 
shock — and  cannon  in  firing  sustain  an 
explosive  shock  of  over  thirty-five  thou- 
sand pounds  to  the  square  inch — must 
come  from  the  rear  of  the  projectile  be- 
fore it  can  be  released  and  dangerous. 
The  shrapnel  fuse  is  one  of  the  most  per- 
fect of  mechanical  devices.  They  are 
quite  as  safe  to  handle  before  firing  as 
so  many  iron  bottles. 

There  is  one  weapon  that  has  been  re- 
vived from  several  centuries  and  that 
is  the  grenade;  a grenade  being  a small 
high  explosive  shell  thrown  by  hand.  And 
the  grenade  has,  moreover,  risen  to  a 
high  plane  of  effectiveness;  often  in  fact 
it  has  become  the  only  possible  weapon 
in  this  European  trench  warfare.  The 
justly  celebrated  British  grenadier  dates 
back  to  the  time  when  they  were  a spec- 
ial corps  used  for  this  purpose  alone. 
They  marched  into  battle  with  lighted 
“slow-matches”  smoking  and  glowing 
while  netted  pouches  slung  over  their 
shoulders  contained  grenades  about  the 


size  of  small  oranges.  These  grenades 
they  lighted  and  threw  over  the  enemy’s 
breastworks. 

Today,  in  the  battle  trenches,  the  op- 
posing soldiers  are  doing  this  very  thing. 
In  one  place — but  let  Herbert  Corey  tell 
it  as  he  told  it  a few  evenings  ago  at  a 
dinner  after  his  return  from  the  fields 
of  battle: 

“In  one  place  the  trenches  of  the  Ger- 
mans and  the  Allies  are  not  twenty  feet 
apart — not,  in  fact,  as  far  apart  as  the 
two  walls  of  a decent  sized  New  York 
brownstone  front!  All  day  long  the 
soldiers  in  these  trenches  light  grenades 
and  hurl  them  into  the  other  fellows' 
trench  or  pick  up  those  hurled  at  them 
and  throw  them  back  before  they  can 
explode.  They  can  hear  each  other  talk. 
Presently,  after  some  days  or  even  hours, 
it  dies  down,  for  it  is  very  monotonous 
this  dull  grind  of  throwing  grenades. 
Some  man  calls  out  ‘Hello  Dutchy;’  or 
the  equivalent  in  French,  and  from  the 
other  trench  comes  back  a sociable  voice 
‘Hello  Frenchy!’  This  lasts  for  a little 
while,  these  concealed  voices  talking  to 
each  other.  There  will  be  an  informal 
truce  until  the  officers  come  up  and 
drive  them  again  back  to  the  task  of 
lighting  of  grenades  and  throwing  them 
over  at  the  sociable  voices  of  a few  min- 
utes before.  When  such  a condition  is 
reached,  that  is  to  say  the  men  realizing 
their  common  humanity  and  the  un- 
utterable dreariness  of  lighting  and 
throwing  grenades  at  each  other  it  is 
time  to  change  the  troops.” 

That  is  the  warfare  of  the  grenade. 

And  last,  deadliest,  and  inconceivably 
cruel  come  the  poisonous  gases.  Exactly 
what  these  gases  are  has  not  yet  been 
definitely  determined;  though  it  is  gen- 
erally admitted  and  believed  that  they 
are  chlorine  gas  as  to  their  base.  It  was 
a German  who  is  closely  affiliated  with 
pro-German  work  in  New  York  who  told 
me  that  it  is  liquid  air  that  is  used  in 
order  to  obtain  the  pressure  and  density 
for  the  gases  are  in  most  cases  taken  into 
the  trenches  in  steel  bottles  under  high 
pressures.  In  addition  to  this  it  has 
been  reported  that  the  Germans  have 
laid  elaborate  pipe  systems  along  the 
crest  of  the  German  trenches  from  which, 
at  the  time  when  the  wind  blows  to- 
ward the  Allies,  deadly  gas  can  be  re- 
leased and  controlled  from  central  res- 
ervoirs. 

T^HERE  has  also  been  reported  at  times 
a fiery  liquid  but  these  reports  are  so 
far  rather  indefinite.  Yet  this  may  in- 
dicate a comparatively  new  chemical, 
also  a coal-tar  derivative  and  disci n^u-d 
by  German  chemists  shortly  before  the 
war  broke  out. 

This  is  diazomethane. 

So  far  it  has  only  been  mndo  -rif,a  the 
utmost  precmrions  in  labor  ries  and 
for  laboratory  b it.  ns  tl-.r  chemist 
who  has  stu-><i  It  *.  tH--  ^ mtry  said: 

“The  Gem..,?;#  anr  the  greatest 
chemists  in  1 Id  m d it  is  not  im- 
probable tlr  r iv  have  developed 

this  gas  t'  ;rt  where  it  is  prac- 
tical in  * ] fhe  gas  is  a light  gas 

and  wiii!*  tld  not  be  useful  for 

flowing  ou:.  country,  yet  in  a bomb  it 
would  be  ..  most  deadly  affair,  as  the 
slightest  trace  in  the  air  would  have 
frightful  effects  upon  the  tissues  of  those 
exposed  to  it.” 

This  is  warfare!  il  from 
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thing  else  bringing 
national  renown.  . . 
By  war  alone  can  we 
acquire  those  virile 
qualities  necessary  to 
win  in  the  stern  strife 
of  actual  life.” 


s. 


AFTER  quiet  months  spent  with  ear 
pressed  tight  against  the  ground, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  decided  that 
Preparedness  for  War  and  Ignoble  Peace 
are  phrases  well  suited  to  the  public 
temper  and  admirably  calculated  to  re- 
store his  former  influence. 

Having  berated  the  peace-seeking  wo- 
men of  the  United  States  as  “base,”  he 
warms  to  his  campaign  in  ancient  fash- 
ion by  branding  President  Wilson’s  pol- 
icy of  neutrality  as  “wicked”  and 
“craven.” 

Proceeding  rapidly  and  enthusiastical- 
ly, he  disposes  of  all  peace  advocates 
with  the  declaration  that  they  have  been 
“preaching  poltroonery,”  and  pays  his 
respects  to  their  doctrine  in  this  quite 
inclusive  paragraph: 

“The  professional  pacifists,  the  pro- 
fessional peace-at-any-price  men,  who 
during  the  last  five  years  have  been  so 
active,  who  have  pushed  the  mischievous 
all-arbitration  treaties  at  Washington, 
who  have  condoned  our  '’riminal  inac- 


tivity as  regards  Mexico,  and  above  all, 
as  regards  the  questions  raised  by  the 
great  world  war  now  raging,  and  who 
have  applauded  our  abject  failure  to 
live  up  to  the  obligations  imposed  upon 
us  as  a signatory  power  of  the  Hague 
Convention,  are  at  best  an  unlovely  body 
of  men,  and  taken  as  a whole,  are  prob- 
ably the  most  undesirable  citizens  that 


this  country  conta_i 
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Nothing  is  more  plain  than  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  deliberately  chosen  Red 
Blood  as  a campaign  cry.  Undoubtedly 
convinced  that  President  Wilson  will  be 
able  to  hold  America  back  from  the 
abyss  that  has  engulfed  Europe,  he  feels 
it  safe  to  trade  upon  the  irritations  that 
are  inevitably  engendered  by  any  policy 
of  non-activity. 

Were  President  Wilson  bellicose  and 
militaristic,  or  had  Mr.  Bryan  not  taken 
such  monopolistic  control  of  the  Dove 
of  Peace,  there  is  small  doubt  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  would  have  decided  upon 
Pacifism  as  an  issue. 

However,  the  necessities  of  the  oc- 
casion fit  nicely  into  his  temper.  While 
he  would  have  foamed  just  as  furiously 
in  support  of  a peace  propaganda,  a Bos- 
conian,  eat-’em-alive  policy  is  one  that 
will  enlist  his  deepest  and  most  sacred 
passions,  for  Red  Blood  has  always  been 
his  favorite  issue. 

Writing  as  a young  man  in  Ranch  Life, 
he  found  that  the  Wyoming  cowboy’s 
most  admirable  trait  was  that  he  had  no 
“over-wrought  fear  of  shedding  blood. 
He  possesses,  in  fact,  few  of  the  emas- 
culated, milk  and  water  moralities  ad- 
mired by  the  pseudo-philanthropists.” 

In  his  speech  at  Stationer’s  Hall,  Lon- 
don, June  6,  1910,  he  said:  “We  must 
perform  a great  part  in  the  world,  and 
especially  . . . perform  those  deeds 
of  blood,  of  valor,  which  above  every- 


In  his  Strenuous  Life,  he  declares 
that  “In  this  w'orld  the  nation  that  is 
trained  to  a career  of  unwarlike  and 
isolated  ease  is  bound  to  go  down  in  the 
end  before  other  nations  which  have  not 
lost  the  manly  and  adventurous  quali- 
ties.” 

It  seems  the  height  of  improbability, 
of  course,  that  such  crude  braggadocio 
should  have  other  result  than  the  dam- 
nation of  its  propagandist.  Even  were 
its  essential  facts  not  disputed  at  every 
point  by  history,  there  is  the  causeless 
t ragedy  of  Europe  to  make  every  Ameri- 
can thank  God  for  his  anti-militaristic 
civilization  and  ideals.  But  it  is  never 
safe  to  prophesy  where  Mr.  Roosevelt 
is  concerned. 

More  than  any  other  man  in  public 
life,  he  has  the  gift  of  making  people 
thrill  rather  than  think.  He  is  to  states- 
manship what  the  “movies”  are  to  the 
drama.  He  gives  a picture  but  never  a 
thought.  Like  a kaleidoscope,  his  inces- 
sant play  of  color  forces  forgetfulness  of 
form. 

Commercialism  has  crushed  the  color 
out  of  life  and  conventions  have  hobbled 
imagination,  yet  that  a spark  of  the  old 
daring  still  lingers  is  proved  by  the 
popularity  of  novels  and  plays  in  which 
there  are  incredible  heroes  and  heroines. 
It  is  this  spark  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
never  failed  to  fan  into  flame. 

He  blazes  across  the  mediocrity  of 
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everyday  existence  like  a meteor,  and 
dull  slaves  of  routine,  chained  to  the 
treadmill,  find  a certain  vicarious  pleas- 
ure, a definite  satisfaction  of  romance, 
in  watching  his  sweep.  The  strength  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt  is  that  he  makes  his 
rivals  seem  colorless  and  shabby. 

It  takes  time  and  patience  to  make 
people  think.  The  boom  of  a gun, 
the  roar  of  fustian,  a piece  of  claptrap 
sentiment,  will  make  them  feel. 

As  police  commissioner,  as  governor, 
as  rough  rider,  as  president,  as  assistant 
secretary  of  the  navy,  he  never  failed  to 
do  the  startling  thing — never  failed  to 
minister  to  the  popular  love  of  color. 

Nor  when  he  retired  from  the  highest 
office  in  the  land  was  he  guilty  of  . any 
such  conventionality  as  the  acceptance 
of  a lectureship.  He  disappeared  dra- 
matically into  the  African  jungle — he 
came  out  by  way  of  Europe,  shaking 
hands  with  kings  and  lecturing  nations 
— a second  time  he  vanished  from  sight 
with  a resounding  splash,  and  returned 
from  South  America  with  Tales  in  which 
color  more  than  made  up  for  the  lack 
of  data. 

Such  a man  is  always  dangerous,  and 
doubly  so  when  he  appeals  to  primitive 
instincts  and  ancient,  wanton  lusts.  Nor 
is  the  time  itself  less  than  critical.  Since 
the  induction  of  Woodrow  Wilson  into 
office,  the  people  have  been  thinking, 
but  two  years  is  not  long  enough  to  have 
formed  the  habit  firmly. 

It  is  not  meant  to  charge  Mr.  Roose- 
velt with  premeditated  insincerity.  It  is 
simply  the  case  that  he  lacks  deep-seated 
convictions  and  runs  his  race  without 
regard  to  other  than  purely  personal 
goals.  He  lives  by  impressions  and 
works  through  impressions,  and  by  vir- 
tue of  a hugely  developed  egoism  he  is 
able  to  transmute  his  daily  vagary  into 
an  eternal  verity. 


XT  IS  mastery  of  the  spectacular,  as  well 
as  the  American  public’s  response  to 
it,  is  not  clearly  understood  until  one 
commences  to  make  a survey  of  his  flib- 
berty-gibbet  career.  No  man  in  political 
history  has  turned  so  many  somersaults, 
and  yet  such  is  the  force  of  his  amazing 
personality  that  he  has  been  able  to 
make  people  believe  that  he  was  stand- 
ing flatfooted  even  while  high  in  the  air. 

During  his  seven  years  in  the  presi- 
dency, he  exhausted  epithet  in  denounc- 
ing Socialists  and  Socialism,  yet  in  1912, 
when  the  Progressive  party  stole  an  en- 
tire platform  from  State  Socialism,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  leaped  upon  it  with  a glad 
shout. 

As  president  he  loathed  and  hated 
equal  suffrage,  speaking  against  it  on 
every  occasion,  yet  when  he  was  the 
Progressive  candidate  in  1912,  with  wo- 
men voting  in  ten  states,  he  outdid  the 
most  enthusiastic  equal  suffragist  in 
shouting  “votes  for  women.” 

As  president,  possessed  of  authority 
and  all  influence,  he  refused  to  entertain 
criticisms  of  the  judiciary,  and  appoint- 
ed to  the  federal  bench  many  of  the 
judges  who  have  been  most  responsible 
for  the  bitter  outcry  against  judicial 
tyranny  and  corruption.  As  a third 
term  candidate  he  was  vociferous  in  ad- 
vocating the  recall  of  judges  and  even 
the  recall  of  decisions. 

This  latter  reform  originated  in  Col- 


orado, where.-it^is  now  a law. 


A friend 
at 


D i pplor^o  _s\jgystfc  night 


Oyster  Bay.  Mr.  Roosevelt  announced 
it  next  morning  as  the  ripe  fruit  of  years 
of  patient  study  of  existing'  abuses. 

By  swearing  that  he  was  a resident  of 
Washington  he  escaped  the  payment  of 
taxes  in  New  York.  A few  weeks  later 
he  was  a candidate  for  governor  of  New 
York,  insisting  that  he  was  a resident. 

The  Dingley  tariff  bill  cursed  both  of 
his  administrations,  and  no  one  can  find 
that  he  ever  said  a word  against  or  sug- 
gested a single  lightening  of  the  burdens 
that  it  placed  upon  the  people.  As  a 
third-term  candidate,  he  assailed  the 
Payne-Aldrich  bill  with  force  and  vigor. 

Today  Mr.  Roosevelt  feels  that  “by 
war  alone  can  we  acquire  those  virile  qual- 
ities necessary  to  win  in  the  stern  strife 
of  actual  life.”  A year  ago,  in  his  Pitts- 
burg speech,  he  denounced  competition 
as  “one  of  the  greatest  curses  of  modern 
civilization.” 

Since  1912,  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  felt  that 
the  Trust  is  a menace,  and  he  pants  for 
a chance  to  do  something  with  them  or 
to  them.  When  Mr.  Roosevelt  walked 
into  the  presidency  in  1901,  there  were 
only  149  combinations  and  trusts  in  the 
United  States,  including  railways.  Their 
entire  stock  and  bond  issue  was  about 
$3,784,000,000. 

When  Mr.  Roosevelt  left  the  White 
House  in  1908,  there  were  exactly  10,020 
of  these  price-fixing,  competition-crush- 
ing monopolies,  with  an  aggregate  cap- 
italization of  $31,672,000,000  of  which  70 
per  cent  was  “water.” 

The  criminal  provisions  of  the  Sher- 
man anti-trust  law  placed  in  President 
Roosevelt’s  hands  a perfect  weapon  for 
destroying  these  evil  growths.  He  did 
not  use  it.  When  cases  were  brought 
against  the  Harvester  Trust,  the  South- 
ern Pacific  and  other  malignant  combina- 
tions, he  stopped  the  prosecution. 

In  this  connection,  his  examination  by 
Mr.  Ivins  during  the  progress  of  the 
Barnes  libel  suit  is  very  illuminating. 
The  following  brief  extract  will  serve  as 
illustrative  of  the  entire  cross-examina- 
tion: 

Ivins:  Did  you  ever  cause  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  to  take  any 
action  whatsoever  against  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration? 

Roosevelt:  1 did  not. 

Ivins:  Mr.  Frick  was  a contributor  to 
your  campaign  fund  in  1904? 

Roosevelt:  He  was. 

Ivins:  Mr.  Gary  was  a contributor? 

Roosevelt : He  was. 

Ivins:  Mr.  Perkins  was  a contributor? 

Roosevelt : He  was. 

Ivins : These  gentlemen  were  connected 
with  the  Steel  Corporation? 

Roosevelt : They  were. 

Ivins:  Did  you  ever  instruct  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  proceed  in  any  manner 
whatsoever  against  the  Harvester  Com- 
pany? 

Roosevelt:  I did  not. 

Ivins:  Was  Mr.  Perkins  a contributor 
to  your  campaign  in  1904? 

Roosevelt:  He  was. 

Ivins:  Did  you  ever  instruct  the  At- 
torney General  to  take  any  action  what- 
soever against  the  American  Powder  Com- 
pany? 

Roosevelt:  I did  not. 

Ivins:  Mr.  T.  Coleman  du  Pont  was  a 
contributor,  was  he  not? 

Roosevelt : He  was. 

He  screams  today  about  “unprepared- 
ness.” For  some  time  he  was  an  assist- 
ant secretary  of  the  navy,  and  for  seven 
years  he  was  president.  One  looks  in 
vain  through  his  records  for  those  years 
for  one  single  intelligent  or  constructive 


suggestion  leading  to  a better  national 
defense.  If  we  are  unprepared  today, 
most  certainly  we  were  even  more  grossly 
unprepared  between  1901  and  1908. 

The  war  in  Mexico  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  in  a country  populated  by 
15,000,000  people,  over  75  per  cent  of 
the  land  was  owned  by  less  than  15,000 
landlords.  Schools  were  denied,  and 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  justice.  In 
case  of  any  industrial  disturbance,  the 
Diaz  rule  was  to  line  so  many  strikers 
up  against  a wall  and  shoot  them. 

When  15,000,000  rebelled  against  pov- 
erty and  horror  and  wretchedness,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  could  see  nothing  in  their  re- 
bellion but  an  outrageous  agitation  that 
needed  to  be  put  down  by  a strong  hand. 
That  President  Wilson  did  not  send  the 
youth  of  America  into  Mexico  to  crush 
a dream  of  liberty,  and  also  to  guarantee 
the  profits  of  such  foreign  investments 
as  were  the  result  of  corrupt  pacts  with 
Diaz,  appeals  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  as 
“criminal  inactivity.” 

His  treatment  of  Colombia  may  be 
taken  as  a fair  example  of  his  idea  of 
the  “strong  hand.”  While  the  Colom- 
bian senate  was  discussing  the  terms  of 
the  Hay-Herran  treaty,  which  had  al- 
ready been  ratified  by  the  United  States 
senate,  there  was  a “revolution”  in  one 
of  the  six  districts  of  Panama.  Although 
the  other  five  districts  were  quiet,  al- 
though the  rebellious  district  was  with- 
out army,  navy,  courts,  congress,  or  even 
any  formulated  list  of  grievances,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  ordered  American  troops  to 
prevent  the  movement  of  Colombian 
troops,  and  in  less  than  two  days 
recognized  the  independence  of  Panama. 

A nation  with  which  we  were  at  peace 
was  dismembered  and  robbed,  and  sub- 
sequent developments  proved  conclusive- 
ly that  the  “revolution”  was  engineered 
by  the  Roosevelt  administration,  work- 
ing through  as  disreputable  a clique  of 
adventurers  as  ever  cursed  a commun- 
ity. 

TT  IS  a list  that  could  be  continued  in- 
definitely. Never  at  any  time  an  in- 
stance of  independent  thinking  or  origi- 
nal thinking,  or  even  clear  thinking 
along  hackneyed  lines!  Never  at  any 
time  an  evidence  of  a passionate  con- 
viction or  the  pursuit  of  a goal!  Al- 
ways the  shouting  opportunist,  eager  for 
applause,  who,  having  exhausted  the 
emotional  possibilities  of  a thing,  drops 
it  in  its  uncompletion  and  hurries  on  to 
the  next  “front  page  story.” 

The  Roosevelt  way  is  thick  with  over- 
looked jobs,  unfulfilled  promises  and  1 - 
finished  tasks.  And  now,  when  flu  r 
heritor  of  his  omissions  and  mi’  : is 

trying  patiently  and  patriotic  lb  4 
the  nation  out  of  the  morn«  it  ir. 
Roosevelt  who  is  most  c’  ;r  r."ic  .n  his 
criticism,  objurgation  nn<i  < i t'~« -t . 

And,  as  ever,  hi-  i frrbal  out- 
put is  barren  of  inf ;;  suggestion. 
He  urges  int<-  -vm?  on  in  behalf  of  the 
Allies  in  the  san  nth  that  he  screams 
of  “unprepambi' And  he  parrots 
the  words  without  explaining  how  men 
are  to  be  se/nred  for  a trebled  navy  and 
army  \vh.  n even  the  present  establish- 
ment cannot  secure  sufficient  men. 

Of  a certainty,  it  will  be  interesting 
to  watch  the  progress  of  the  Red  Blood 
issue.  Does  the  Roosevelt  color  retain 
its  ancient  sorcery,  or  have  the  people 
decided  to  think? 
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Pen  and  Inklings 

By  OLIVER  HERFORD 


With  Apology  to  Bougucreau. 


The  Passing  of  St.  Anthony 

Anthony  Comstock  retires  from  private  life. — News  Item. 


T^ARGET  of  many  a wanton  shaft 
1 Of  ridicule,  and  satire  smarting, 

We  who  one  time  the  loudest  laughed, 

Hold  out  our  hand  to  speed  your  parting. 


A handy  thing  to  talk  about 
That  always  has  been — always  will 
A thing  to  eulogize,  and  flout 
And  blame  for  every  human  ill. 


We’re  sorry  you  have  got  the  “chuck;” 

No  hero  of  Hellenic  fable 
Did  more  than  you,  who  cleaned  the  muck 
From  Uncle  Sam’s  Augean  stable. 


So  when  we  cast  you  for  the  gay 
Old  satyr  in  the  famed  tableau 
A two-fold  compliment  we  pay, 

To  you— and  Monsieur  Bouguereau. 


To  us  youVe  ever  seemed  a sort 
Of  myth  creation,  altogether 
Impersonal — you  are  in  short 


An 

Digitized  by 


^fl^t^ion-^ljc^l 


he  weather! 


For  ’tis  no  more  than  fair  to  say: 

Each  one  of  you  has  played  his  part — 

Each  done  his  best  in  his  own  way — 

To  popularize  the  Nude  in  Art.  Qrigiral  fron'i 
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Fool’s  Gold 

III— The  Shadow 

This  is  the  third  of  the  series  of  anonymous  sketches  telling  in  intimate  vein  of  one  man’s  emotional 
experiences — experiences  which  the  writer  thinks  directed  more  than  all  else  the  current  of  his  life. 


MY  FATHER  died  in  October,  just 
a week  before  my  seventeenth 
birthday.  It  was  very  sudden; 
one  day  he  was  alive  and  well — the  next, 
gone  outright  from  our  world. 

I remember  still,  most  vividly,  the 
night  my  father  died.  I had  played 
football  that  day  with  devotion  and 
went  to  bed  bruised  and  tired  out.  I 
woke — it  seemed  but  a moment  after- 
ward— shaking,  a scream  ringing  in  my 
ears.  I was  thoroughly  frightened,  but 
started  to  get  out  of  bed,  when  my 
mother  burst  into  the  room. 

“Run/’  she  cried  breathlessly,  “run 
for  Doctor  Whipple!  Your  father  is 
dying!” 

Even  then  it  was  too  late,  had  she 
known  it.  The  gruff  old  Doctor,  .a  fa- 
miliar figure  to  me  since  boyhood,  came 
with  me  readily,  carrying  his  worn  little 
leather  bag,  his  calomel  pills,  his  few 
shiny  instruments  wrapped  in  gauze. 
They  were  of  no  use  now,  alas!  He  laid 
his  ear  to  my  father’s  breast,  felt  his 
pulse  a moment,  then  straightened  up, 
wearily  it  seemed.  He  looked  older, 
somehow,  than  when  he  had  entered  the 
room;  and  his  eyes,  as  he  gazed  across 
at  my  mother,  were  full  of  pain. 

“His  heart!”  he  said,  “Its  given  out 
at  last.  But  he  passed  peacefully — it 
is  the  Lord’s  will!” 

He  bent  his  head  as  if  praying;  then 
quietly,  as  he  had  come  in,  he  left  the 
room. 

My  mother  did  not  speak.  Her  face 
grew  white  and  her  eyes  frightened  me. 
She  sat  by  the  bed  and  would  not  move. 
I tried  awkwardly  at  consolation,  but 
she  seemed  not  to  hear  my  voice.  I 
thought  suddenly  of  Alison  Gray,  the 
minister’s  young  wife  and  my  best  friend, 
and  decided  to  go  for  her.  If  anybody, 
I thought,  could  help  my  mother  it  was 
Alison. 

She  was,  as  I knew  she  would  be,  all 
tenderness  and  sympathy.  When  she 
saw  my  mother  she  went  forward  softly, 
and  kneeling,  laid  her  head  in  my 
mother’s  lap  and  took  her  hand.  I left 
them  alone  there,  for  that  seemed  best, 
and  as  I closed  the  door  I heard  them 
weeping.  My  heart  felt  lighter  then, 
for  I had  heard  that  tears  bring  kindest 
aid  to  suffering. 

When  I was  alone  the  meaning  of  this, 
the  first  real  tragedy  of  my  life,  came 
upon  me  overpoweringly.  I scarcely 
slept  that  night  at  all.  I felt  small  and 
helpless,  unfit  for  such  a test.  The  utter 
decisiveness  of  the  event  was  in  itself 
appalling. 

Indeed,  I have  wondered  since  if  this 
abrupt  facing  of  death,  the  physical  fact, 
was  not  more  truly  responsible  for  my 
emotion  than  the  pure  pain  of  bereave- 
ment. For  I had  never  been  conscious 
of  any  real  love,  or  of  affection  even,  for 
mv  father.  Thatjsqunds 
Ijm  not  |^,h(5n 
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think,  does  not  just  happen,  a certain 
gift  of  nature  like  sunset  or  the  sweet 
air  of  dawn;  it  must  grow  slowly  from 
the  roots,  and  be  well  tended,  like  any 
other  love.  My  father  while  he  lived 
had  never  won  my  heart.  Perhaps  if  he 
had  lived  longer.  . . But  he  did  not, 
and  the  truth  is  as  I have  written  it. 

I stood  in  awe  of  my  father  and  be- 
lieved in  him,  but  I never  understood 
him.  Never,  that  is,  till  years  later, 
when  my  mother  talked  to  me  of  him, 
and  told  me  of  his  life. 

He  was  a simple  man,  my  father.  His 
passions  ran  in  few  but  deep  channels. 
In  the  days  before  the  civil  war — we  al- 
ways called  it  The  War — he  had  loved 
only  my  mother.  When  the  South 
sprang  to  arms  he  embraced  that  new 
love,  her  cause,  with  a faith  that  burned 
up  all  other  emotions.  He  marched  with 
Lee  in  the  first  army.  When  he  left,  his 
last  words  to  my  mother,  she  told  me, 
were  these: 

“I  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much 
Loved  I not  honor  more.” 

'THE  defeat  of  the  Confederacy  brought 
A about  my  father’s  financial  ruin; 
worse,  it  shattered  his  very  scheme  of 
existence.  He  too,  was  defeated  for  a 
time,  utterly;  but  in  the  end  he  accepted 
the  fact  of  the  South’s  lost  cause  as  the 
will  of  God,  and  found  peace.  And  having 
laid  on  God’s  altar  what  was  perhaps 
the  greatest  passion  of  his  life,  he  em- 
phasized his  sacrifice  by  an  unvarying 
devotion  thereafter  to  Religion  and  to 
the  Church. 

He  was  religious  in  what  we  now  call 
an  old-fashioned  way.  To  him  the  Bible 
was  literally  the  Word  of  God.  Our 
little  frame  church  was  the  House  of 
God.  And  Parson  Gray,  our  minister, 
was  to  him  clothed  with  Sanctity  and 
armed  with  the  sword  of  Divine  Author- 
ity. He  never  questioned  these  things. 
To  do  so  would  be  to  lack  faith,  a sinful 
and  a dishonorable  thing. 

I think  the  word  “honor,”  a word  often 
upon  my  father’s  lips,  brings  him  back 
to  me  more  clearly  than  anything  else. 
It  was  the  keystone  of  his  character.  It 
gave  meaning  to  the  tall,  straight  figure 
which  moved  with  a slight  limp — a trib- 
ute to  some  unknown  Yankee  sharp- 
shooter. It  filled  the  thin,  aquiline 
features  with  a proud,  if  sombre,  dignity. 
It  lent  sincerity  to  the  deep-set  eyes. 
His  honor  was  the  holy  vessel  which  my 
father  guarded  night  and  day  through- 
out his  life.  And  no  man  could  say  he 
did  not  guard  it  well. 

■pVEN  in  the  coffin,  set  in  our  dark- 
ened front  room  where  his  body  lay 
until  the  funeral,  the  pale  mask  which 
had  been  his  face  kept  the  look  we  so 
well  knew,  a calm,  firm  look  that  lacked 
little  of  being  jioble. 

Visitors  came,  our  village  neighbors, 


condolent  and  curious.  They  wore  dark 
clothes  and  spoke  in  half-whispers.  There 
was  much  sighing  and  shaking  of  heads, 
casting  of  sidelong  glances  at  my  mother 
and  bolder  ones,  full  of  pity,  at  me.  I 
was  at  first  indignant,  then  depressed. 
The  whole  thing  seemed  indecent,  as  if 
we,  and  my  poor  father’s  helpless  body, 
were  on  show. 

I don  t suppose  I would  have  minded 
so  much  if  there  had  been  real  com- 
fort in  their  looks  and  words,  or  any 
wholesome  cheer.  It  would  not  have 
harmed  my  father,  and  it  would  have 
helped  my  mother  and  me,  God  knows. 
But  besides  Alison,  who  let  her  heart 
speak  always,  there  was  none  but 
brought  added  gloom  into  our  gloomy 
house. 

I was  beginning  at  this  time  to  spec- 
ulate more  often  than  formerly  about 
the  general  truth  of  religion  as  I knew 
it,  to  try  to  square  its  tenets  with  my 
reason,  and  I had  found  difficulty  in 
doing  so.  My  experience  during  these 
days  did  not  help  me. 

I had  come  to  believe,  as  the  phrase 
is,  in  God.  I had  come,  chiefly  through 
talks  with  Alison,  to  look  upon  Him 
with  veneration,  if  not  with  love.  He 
was  the  Father.  Yet  in  this  crisis  He 
seemed  somehow  remote.  His  followers, 
our  friends  and  commiserators,  with 
His  name  constantly  on  their  lips  and  a 
spirit  wholly  alien  to  that  I had  con- 
ceived of  as  His  in  their  demeanor, 
painted  Him  in  colors  that  seemed  false, 
yet  by  insistence  filled  the  canvas  of  my 
mind.  And  despite  that  I had  thought 
of  God  as  a very  present  help  in  time  of 
trouble,  now  trouble  was  with  us  I could 
not  but  feel  that  Alison  was  of  vastly 
more  assistance  than  was  He. 

'THE  funeral  was  not  different,  I imag- 
1 ine,  from  any  other  of  the  funerals  I 
had  witnessed  in  our  village,  but  it  seem- 
ed to  me  an  ordeal  terrible  indeed.  We 
left  the  house  at  nine  on  a beautiful  Sun- 
day morning.  A dismal  procession  we 
made,  that  should  have  shamed  the  glad- 
some day.  The  graveyard  was  half  a 
mile  north  of  town.  The  grave  v.  -h  dug 
when  we  arrived.  We  stood  about  u»  *- 
easily,  waiting  for  Parson  (fray  u-  ;- 
gin. 

I shall  always  remember  M-.at  scene. 
I stood  on  one  side  of  my  ' her,  with 
Alison  on  the  otiv  ;.  The  Parson  was 
across  the  ugly  hole  be: ore  us  and  the 
mourners  were  gr+mped  about,  a few 
yards  ba  on  each  side.  The  Parson 
was  clad  all  in  black,  except  for  the  low 
white  collar  which  peeped  above  his 
coat.  He  seemed  deeply  moved.  Though 
he  was  a younger  man  than  my  father 
they  had  been  close  friends  for  years. 
They  had  fought  together  through  The 
War — an  indissoluble  bond. 

The  Parson  read  the  service  slowly 
and  impressively,  hia  Voice  Ml,  but  hol- 
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low  and  unreal  in  the  open,  with 
the  faint  twitter  of  bird  calls 
coming  to  us  in  the  pauses,  the 
sighing  of  the  breeze  through  the 
pine  trees,  and  the  distant  mourn- 
ful howling  of  a chained  hound 
borne  across  the  bare  fields  to 


our  ears. 

The  short  service  was  soon 
over.  The  Parson  began  to 
pray.  It  was  a simple  heartfelt 
tribute  to  a man  whom  he  had 
known  and  honored.  He  spoke  of 
my  father’s  piety,  of  his  reverence 
for  the  Church  and  for  God. 

He  spoke  of  the  grief  his  going 
caused.  He  extended  to  my 
mother  and  to  me  his  sympathy 
and  the  sympathy  of  all  those 
present.  In  closing  he  said: 

“What  Thou  hast  given,  0 
Lord,  that  hast  Thou  also  taken 
away.  But  we  know  that  Thou 
art  a just  God  and  that  Thou 
hast  taken  Thy  servant  to  Thy 
bosom.  Have  pity  upon  us, 
therefore,  poor  miserable  sinners, 
that  we  mourn  his  loss,  and  lead 
us  also,  when  we  come  to  go,  to 
the  shelter  of  Thy  footstool.  And 
forgive  us — for  Christ’s  sake. 

Amen ! ” 

He  ceased  and  stood  with 
bowed  head,  while  the  coffin  was 
lowered  into  the  grave  and  the 
first  few  clods  of  earth  clattered 
in  upon  it.  The  sound  of  sobbing 
came  from  all  sides. 

I felt  utterly  forlorn  and  help- 
less, as  if  stuck  in  a nightmare. 

And  now  stronger  than  at  any 
time  before  there  came  over  me  a 
wave  of  impotent  exasperation 
with  the  whole  well-staged  cere- 
monial of  lamentation.  It  seemed 
so  wrong,  this  raven  croaking  of 
ours.  If  my  father  was  with 
God,  as  God’s  vicar  assured  us, 
should  it  not  be  our  part  to  re- 
joice? Why  should  we,  in  any  case,  in  the 
manner  of  a spectacle  thus  make  public 
confession  of  our  grief.  Half  pagan  as  I 
was  it  seemed  a thing  worse  than  pagan 
that  we  did;  it  seemed  barbarous. 

I had  not  glanced  at  my  mother  here- 
tofore; I was  too  busy  with  my  own 
poignant  thoughts.  She  was  very  quiet, 
not  crying  even,  that  one  could  hear. 
But  in  this  bitter  moment  I felt  her 
warm  hand  take  mine.  I looked  quickly 
up  into  her  face  and  my  heart  thrilled 
with  sudden  wonder. 

She  was  smiling! 

Tears  streaked  her  cheeks,  brimmed 
over  from  her  eyes,  yet  she  looked  at  me 
and  smiled  down  through  her  tears. 


“/  felt  small  and  helpless,  unfit  for  such  a test." 

“Sonny,”  she  murmured,  softly,  “death  parson’s  voice,  the  dreariness  and  the 
is  not  the  end.  He  is  with  God,  where 
he  would  be.  That  is  what  we  must 
think  of — not  of  ourselves!  ’ 

I scarcely  heard  or  heeded  her  words, 
so  intent  was  I upon  the  miracle  of  her 
face.  She  raised  her  eyes,  as  if  disdain- 
ful of  the  earth  and  its  sad  burden,  to 
the  far  heavens,  while  on  her  face  grew 
a look  of  ecstaey,  as  if  a vision  were  hers. 

And  she  was  smiling! 


/^ONE  for  me  on  the  instant  was  the 
bitter  grave,  the  lifeless  clay  that  had 
never  been  my  father,  but  his  body  only; 
gone  was  the  dolorous  sound  the  mourn- 
ers made,  the  sombre  cadence  of  the 


The  birds  sang  nearer  now,  the  little 
breeze  was  singing  too,  and  the  sonorous 
questing  of  the  ancient  hound  seemed 
musical.  For  I saw  reflected  in  my 
mother’s  eyes  the  shining  face  of  God. 
Not  the  dour  God  of  Parson  Gray,  nor 
the  wan  God  of  his  whimpering  flock,  nor 
even  the  kindly  Father-God  of  my 
dreams,  but  the  tender  face  of  a very 
God  of  love. 

I saw  and  dimly  knew,  or  felt  un- 
knowing, that  my  mother  believed  in  a 
God  who  desired  what  her  heart  great- 
ly desired,  and  that  he  was  therefore 
good. 


How  the  writer  left  home  will  be  told  in  next  week’s  story : Out  Into  The  World. 


Peppers 

By  MARK  HARMON 


Those  slow  and  lost  and  lazy  hours 
I left  in  Santa  Fe; 

Marked  off  by  many  a mellow  bell — 
(One  came  to  know  that  music  well!) — 
Each  with  a' dusty  tale  to  tell 
Of  some  dear  dusty  day 
When  maids  with  lips  like  poppy  flowers 
^Sang  dowrna  dusty  way: 
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when  said  and  done — 
»ers  in  the  sun. 


Festoons  of  peppers  in  the  sun! 

No  dull  adobe  wall 
Too  poor  to  flaunt  a fleck  of  flame 
W'here  lack  of  it  were  starkest  shame. 

You  laugh,  Senor — but,  by  the  Name — 
Though  it  should  so  befall 
That  memories  fade,  of  light  loves  won 
And  kissed — I must  recall — 

Por  si — por  no — while  swift  ^eairs  rub— ^ 
The  glow  of  peppers  in  theppfj^i  5TATE 


As  They  See  Daniels 

These  statements  by  three  former  secretaries  of  the  Navy  are  of  peculiar  interest  at  this  time,  when  the 
efficiency  of  the  Navy  Department  is  a topic  of  active  discussion 


John  D.  Long 

1897-1902 

To  Secretary  Daniels 

1AM  very  much  struck  with  the 
great  development  of  the  Navy  since 
my  day.  I think  that  you  are  right 
on  the  one  hand,  maintaining  the  pres- 
ent reasonable  program  of  naval  con- 
struction, adapted  to  our  ordinary  pres- 
ervation of  the  peace,  but  not,  on  the 
other  hand,  getting  panic-stricken  over 
the  present  European  condition  as  if 
we  were  in  danger  of  attack  by  the  great 
nations  which  will  come  out  of  that  con- 
flict bankrupt  and  exhausted  and  recog- 
nizing the  vital  need  of  a long  peace  for 
their  recuperation. 

I am  glad  to  see  that  your  steps  for 
promoting  the  efficiency  and  morale  of 
the  Navy — officers  and  men  by  the  ex- 
pulsion of  intoxicating  liquors  from  the 
service  is  vindicated  by  the  test  of  ex- 
perience. 

H.  A.  Herbert 

1893-1897 

To  Secretary  Daniels 
The  old  maxim  festina  lente  never  was 
more  applicable  than  it  is  to  our  naval 
program  now.  But  the  horror  of  the  war 
in  Europe  has  swept  many  well-meaning 
people  off  of  their  feet,  and  there  are 
even  those  who  see  political  advantage 
in  an  attack  on  the  Navy  Department, 
because  you  have  not  asked  for  larger 
appropriations;  but  in  my  opinion  you 
can  afford  to  stand  pat  where  you  are. 
First,  because  sound  public  sentiment 
in  this  country  demands  that  politics 
be  kept  out  of  naval  as  well  as  of  foreign 
affairs;  and,  secondly,  because  now  is 
precisely  the  time  when  we  should  keep 
cool  and  study  carefully  the  lessons  that 
are  being  taught  by  the  war  in  Europe. 

Beyond  all  doubt  the  orderdly  progress 
of  the  Navy  has  been  quite  as  rapid  un- 
der you  as  it  was  under  any  of  your 
predecessors.  Under  none  of  them  was 
the  Navy  any  better  prepared  for  im- 
mediate war  with  a great  power  than 
now.  All  this  the  public  will  fully  un- 
derstand. 

We  have  already  before  us  several  les- 
sons from  this  war  about  the  efficiency  of 
submarines,  of  contact  mines,  of  fast 
fighting  ships,  of  swift  commerce  de- 
stroyers, or  long  range  guns;  and  We 
have  learned  also  something  about  aero- 
planes and  Zeppelins,  but  we  do  not 
know  yet  the  relative  values  of  all  these 
or  what  are  to  be  the  decisive  factors  in 
the  great  naval  war  that  is  now  on,  and 
that,  before  it  is  ended,  will  try  out  to 
the  utmost  every  implement  of  destruc- 
tion that  human  ingenuity  has  been  able 
to  devise. 

Twelve  months  hence  we  shall  know 
better  how  much  we  should  expend  for 
naval  construction  and  what  to  spend 
it  for. 

I have  no  doubt  of  the  wisdom  of 
your  construction  program. 
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Wnu  E.  Chandler 

1882-1885 

To  Senator  Perkins 

I venture  to  advise  you  to  refrain  (1) 
from  bringing  politics  into  Naval  legis- 
lation or  administration  (2)  from  mak- 
ing haste  in  naval  construction  or  ex- 
penditure (3)  from  weakening  civilian 
control  in  the  Navy  Department,  and 
(4)  I urgo  you  not  to  forget  the  duty 
that  is  due  from  Congress  to  the  Tax 
Payers  of  the  United  States. 

I 

Politics  in  Dealing  with  the  Navy: 
Abstention  from  any  political  motives 
or  differences  in  connection  with  naval 
affairs,  is  as  appropriate  as  when  deal- 
ing with  foreign  affairs.  Besides,  nothing 
from  political  complaints  will  result  in 
Republican  advantage. 

The  Republicans  had  a reasonably  suf- 
ficient navy  for  the  civil  war.  But  from 
1865  down  to  1833  they  did  practically 
nothing  for  the  navy.  In  that  last  year 
the  available  appropriations  were 
$15,402,120,  and  the  expenditures  were 
$13,936,294,  and  at  least  two  millions  of 
the  amount  were  wasted  on  a discredit- 
able navy  yard  establishment. 

With  this  record  of  naval  non-con- 
struction continued  for  18  years  you  vnll 
see  that  we  cannot  make  political  capital 
out  of  any  democratic  delay  of  naval 
construction. 

II 

Reasons  for  making  haste  slowly: 
There  is  a potent  reason  for  not  hurrying 
present  naval  construction.  Until  the 
present  war  in  Europe  is  over  we  can- 
not be  at  all  certain  in  what  direction 
large  expenditures  ought  to  be  made.  It 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  whatever  may 
be  revealed  big  battleships  will  be  no 
longer  built.  But  such  is  the  terrifically 
destructive  power  of  Zeppelins  and  aero- 
planes and  of  submarines  that  no  more 
large  war  ships  should  be  built  until 
every  possible  device  is  developed  for 
the  protection  of  the  ships.  One,  two 
or  three  more  protective  decks  may  be 
required,  one,  two  or  three  more  ships 
bottoms  may  be  advisable.  Who  can 
now  tell?  It  is  the  height  of  folly  not 
to  study  questions  like  these,  before 
making  vast  additional  expenditures. 

Ill 

We  should  strengthen  instead  of  weak- 
ening Civilian  Control  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment: There  are  in  the  Navy  3388 
commissioned  officers,  and  there  are,  be- 
sides the  ordinary  clerical  force,  only 
two  civilians — a Secretary  and  an  as- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Navy.  But 
they  represent  the  civilian  President  of 
the  United  States  who  is  in  addition 
made  by  the  Constitution  “Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  Militia  of  the 
several  states  when  called  into  the  actual 
service  of  the  United  States.” 

The  Navy  of  our  free  republic,  to  be 


governed  by  the  laws  of  Congress  and 
thus  commanded  by  a President,  aided 
by  his  Secretary  and  Assistant  Secre- 
tary, should  not  be  decorated  by  many 
special  boards  of  Naval  Officers,  and  by 
no  such  boards  except  such  as  are  cre- 
ated by  the  President,  and  disbanded 
whenever  this  is  deemed  wise  by  the 
Commander  in  Chief.  There  are  estab- 
lished by  the  law  eight  bureaus  of  the 
Navy  Department,  and  such  Bureaus 
have  existed  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Government.  The  chiefs  of  these  Bu- 
reaus must  be  naval  officers  nominated 
by  the  President  and  conformed  by  the 
Senate  and  their  terms  end  in  four  years. 
As  a general  proposition  they  are  suffi- 
cient professional  advisers  and  assist- 
ants for  the  Secretary  and  President  and 
are  all  that  are  needed  to  keep  those  two 
civilians  from  making  mistakes  in  the 
exercise  of  their  rightly  bestowed  power 
to  command  the  Navy  of  the  republic. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  President  and 
Secretary  are  under  the  constant  sur- 
veillance of  the  two  houses  of  Congress 
whose  natural  course  of  watching  and 
legislating  is  aided  by  regular  commit- 
tees and  may  be  strengthened  by  the 
assistance  of  other  members  of  special 
capacity  and  energy  not  possessed  by 
the  regular  committees — if  there  are 
such  superior  members,  as  some  mem- 
bers think  they  are.  In  view  of  all  these 
provisions  for  securing  perfect  direction 
of  the  naval  arm  of  our  Government  it 
would  be  a mistake  to  embarrass  and 
weaken  the  present  civilian  control  of 
the  Navy  Department. 

IV 

Be  sure  and  constantly  keep  in  mind 
the  duty  that  Congress  owes  to  the  Tax 
Payers  of  the  nation:  You  have  heard 
Senator  Hoar  say  that  every  laboring 
man  in  Europe  carries  on  his  back  a 
soldier  armed  and  equipped  as  the  law 
directs.  The  French  Revolution  was 
caused  by  the  unequal  and  crushing  tax- 
ation of  the  poor  peasants  and  laborers 
and  the  evasion  of  taxation  by  the  rich 
nobles. 

In  1883  we  were  expending  on  the 
navy  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  annually 
and  when  destroying  the  old  worthlr  ; 
ships  and  guns  and  beginning  a new  vn  v 
we  at  first  increased  the  annun!  .v  ; 
priations  to  only  twenty  ir  : ' 

1913  our  total  ordinnrv  .'.res 

were  682  millions  of  . millions 

were  military,  133  . ;;i  ’ ‘ ere  naval 

and  175  millions  wrr.'  r>  'ary  pensions, 
making  4^  mil!..-  or  nearly  70  per 
cent  of  ti  - :•  ons)  used  to  pay  the 

erp‘ - < o i * wars  and  in  preparing 
for  no ware;  as  Representative 
Tawnrv  repeatedly  reminded  Congress. 

The  European  War  is  no  excuse  for 
haste  in  naval  appropriations  but  rather 
a reason  for  going  slowly  until  we  are 
quite  sure  in  what  way  and  to  what  ex- 
tent our  naval  construction  and  prepar- 
ation are  to  be  modified  by  the  course 
of  existing  events. 
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Making  Your  Money  Work 

By  HOWARD  HALE 

I— Pitfalls 


YOU  have  $1000  saved  up.  So  had  I. 
But  I had  it  in  that  financial 
orphanage  called  savings-bank 
drawing  3%  per  cent  interest  just  as 
youre  is  doing  now.  I did  not  fancy  the 
idea  of  my  own  precious  savings  turning 
sarcastic  and  calling  me  “that  big  stiff'’ 
or  any  other  names.  I had  a little  spark 
of  ambition  too — like  you,  doubtless — 
to  turn  into  a magician  and  translate  my 
surplus  funds  into  the  too-much  fabled 
hen  that  lays  many  a golden  egg. 

There  was  this  difference  between  you 
and  me,  though: 

You  are  impatient — as  impatient  as 
your  idle  money.  And  you  know  and 
I know  how  impatient  idle  money  can 
be.  You  are  saying  to  yourself:  “I  can 
not  afford  to  let  all  that  money  go 
a -summer-resorting  all  these  weary  win- 
ters of  my  discontent.”  And  you  are 
quite  as  busy  in  your  own  business  as 
you  are  impatient. 

I,  on  the  contrary,  was  neither  im- 
patient nor  was  I busy  with  my  own 
affairs.  I was  only  curious,  very.  The 
plain  fact  of  the  matter  was  I was  bom 
a coward  and  like  so  many  cowards,  I 
was  cursed  with  patience — of  the  com- 
pulsory sort.  I who  bought  my  groceries 
in  small  paper  bagfuls,  dealt,  when  it 
came  to  that  rare  and  precious  virtue 
called  patience,  in  car-load  lots.  I didn’t 
have  the  nerve  to  plunge;  all  I had  was 
curiosity  and  ample  leisure.  Therefore 
I made  up  my  mind  to  do  one  thing: 

To  find  out  just  what  $1000  can  do 
for  a man — yes,  all  about  it.  I went  to 
a stock  broker  first  of  all;  not  because 
I wished  to  buy  stocks— or  sell  them 
short — but  because  the  stock  market 
was  the  blackest  of  all  my  nightmares; 
because  it  was  the  one  thing  I was  more 
afraid  of  than  anything  else,  because  I 
wished  to  get  rid  of  a ghost  from  the 
start.  Stocks?  Why,  I would  have 
handed  my  roll  over  to  a highwayman 
and  paid  him  for  the  trouble  rather  than 
deal  in  stocks.  Turning  your  money 
over  to  a robber  is  simple;  it  does  not 
take  an  offensively  brilliant  intellect  to 
do  that.  Then,  too,  there  is  the  end  of 
your  worry.  After  robbing  you  of  your 
wad,  the  gentlemen  of  the  highway  are 
usually  considerate  enough  not  to  rob 
you  of  y jar  sleep  also.  Stock  market  is 
said  to  do  that  and  more. 

Well,  I went  into  an  office  looking 
down  on  Broad  street. 

It  was  padded  like  a stage  for  an 
Arabian  love  intrigue.  The  business  had 
been  good  that  day.  It  was  after  the 
market  hours.  I carried  an  introduction 
from  a close  friend  of  the  broker.  And 
evidently  I did  not  look  like  a solicitor 
from  the  Associated  Charities. 

“Happy  to  make  your  acquaintance; 
won't  you  sit  down?”  said  the  broker. 
His  voice  surprised  me;  it  sounded 
rather  human.  I told  him  how  I felt 
about  8tocksy*about  investing  in  them, 
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I mean.  His  answer  surprised  me  even 
more  than  his  rather  unexpectedly  hu- 
man voice.  I expected  him  to  turn  upon 
me  with:  “Why,  in  the  name  of  sense, 
did  you  come  to  me,  then?”  There  I 
was  ready  for  him  with  an  answer. 
What  he  did  say  was: 

“You  are  quite  right  in  that.  It’s 
certainly  a dangerous  business.”  A 
shrewd  broker  talking  like  that  against 
his  own  business!  Why,  it  sounded  to 
me  like  the  braying  of  a business  ass. 
His  office,  all  dollied-up  with  prosperity, 
did  not  accuse  its  master  of  an  aggra- 
vated case  of  idiocy  or  of  lunacy  either. 
I felt  uncomfortable;  there  was  some- 
thing uncanny  about  it  all. 

J TOLD  him  that  I was  going  to  take 

plenty  of  time  before  taking  a header 
into  any  field  of  investment  because  all 
of  them  were  to  me  almost  equally  as 
unmapped  as  Uganda.  He  thought  it 
eminently  wise. 

“Nothing  is  sure  nowadays,”  said  he, 
in  all  sincerity.  “I  am  surprised  that 
death  and  taxes  are,  honestly! — every 
time  I happen  to  think  of  them.  And 
we  see  so  much  of  that  sort  of  thing 
right  here  you  know — nothing  but  post 
mortems  miles  and  miles  around;  it’s 
terrible.  A few  days  ago  I saw  a friend 
of  mine — a professional  man,  like  your- 
self. He’s  a very  well  known  writer; 
very  successful — made  a lot  of  money 
at  times,  anyway.  He  is  now  on  one  of 
the  big  dailies,  here  . . .” 

And  the  broker  went  on  to  tell  me 
this  story: 

We  shall  call  the  writer  Sam,  for 
short.  One  day  his  old-time  friend,  Joe, 
called  on  him; 

“Look  here,  Sam,”  said  Joe,  “Didn't 
you  tell  me  that  you  have  a few  thou- 
sand hard  salted  away  somewhere?” 

Joe  was  in  the  real  estate  business  and 
was  doing  very  well  at  it. 

Sam  looked  Joe  over  very  sternly  for 
a minute  and  said: 

“So,  you’ve  fallen  so  dog  gone  low- 
down,  Joe,  that  you  are  sneaking  around 
robbing  the  friends  of  your  childhood, 
are  you?  Why  don’t  you  turn  into  a 
chorus  man  and  be  done  with  the  whole 
miserable  business.  What  have  you  got 
in  your  nut  anyhow?” 

“Oh,  it’s  a peach,  a pippin,  honest,  it 
is,”  answered  Joe  with  the  gush  of  his 
crude  oil  enthusiasm  of  a professional 
real  estate  salesman.  “The  chance  of 
your  wasted  life,  Sam.  Just  listen 
here  . . .” 

The  writing  man  might  not  have 
listened.  But  there  was  one  trouble. 
His  money  was  in  a savings  bank — loaf- 
ing— like  yours  and  mine.  What's  3% 
per  cent?  The  very  thought  of  it  was 
positively  degrading  to  the  self  respect 
of  any  fund  and  of  Sam  himself.  Sam  was 
a philosopher,  but  he  had  nerves.  And 
then  there  are  some  things  in  this  life 


which  are  a little  too  much  even  for  a 
Buddha. 

Meanwhile,  Joe,  pulled  out  a beauti- 
fully tinted  map  of  a section  of  a certain 
county  and  another  one  which  was  got- 
ten up  in  a much  more  sumptuous  style 
showing  the  new  development  “just  out- 
side of  the  city  limit  convenient  to  all 
transportation  lines  etc.”  and  which  was 
no  other  than  the  long  lost  Eldorado 
right  there  on  the  job  to  accommodate 
the  crying  demands  of  poor  New  York- 
ers. Joe  showed  how  and  where  the 
new  line  was  going  through  that  very 
section.  There  was  tremendous  convic- 
tion in  his  blue  pencil  marks. 

Three  per  cent  in  a savings  bank! 
Why,  here  right  under  the  very  nose  of 
Sam  was  the  chance  of  making  it  earn 
fifty  or  a hundred  per  cent!  Something 
more  potent  than  a cheap,  young  wine 
mounted  the  head  of  Sam.  But  at  the 
mention  of  fifty  per  cent  his  New  Eng- 
land conscience  took  fright.  He  put  up 
a sickly  little  protest.  He  knew  and 
realized  how  weak-kneed  and  pitiful  it 
was  before  he  put  it  up* 

“I  simply  can’t  afford  to  risk  it,  Joe,” 
said  he.  “It  has  taken  me  ten  long 
weary  years  to  save  up  that  five  thou- 
sand, you  know.” 

“Risk  it!”  Hearing  Joe  one  would 
have  supposed  that  Sam  had  called  him 
all  sorts  of  names.  “Risk  it!  you  poor 
boob.  You  know  as  well  as  I,  an  unim- 
proved piece  of  real  estate  in  a coming 
section  is  the  safest  form  of  investment. 
It  can’t  run  away  from  you,  can  it?  It 
can’t  burn;  nobody  can  steal  it  from 
you — you  can’t  worry  about  it  if  you 
want  to.” 

CAM  bought  a plot.  That  year  Sam 
wrote  a successful  play  and  forgot  all 
about  his  real  estate  venture;  he  was 
too  busy  trying  to  resign  himself  to  the 
boresome  prospect  of  exuding  money  at 
every  pore.  A couple  of  years  later, 
Joe  came  to  Sam  and  told  him  that  his 
plot  was  not  quite  regular  in  shape; 
which  the  writing  man  had  known  at  the 
time  he  bought  it.  It  was  an  irregular 
triangle  in  shape.  Joe  thought  that  it 
would  be  a good  idea  to  buy  in  the  rear 
plot  to  square  the  thin^ff.  The  owner 
of  the  said  rear  plot  mk  hard  up  and 
needed  money;  it  was  the  finest  chance 
to  do  business.  Sam  happened  to  have 
the  money;  he  paid  $3000  for  the  rear 
property.  All  this  took  place  about  11 
years  ago.  Since  then  Sam  has  paid  the 
taxes  and  assessments  for  street  im- 
provements, sewer,  etc.  Being  a mere 
writing  man  he  always  had  the  super- 
stition that  it  is  too  hard  a job  to  figure 
up  interest  on  his  investment. 

A few  months  ago,  Sam  went  the  way 
of  his  artistic  ante-Adamic  ancestor,  the 
fiddling  grasshopper.  Financially  speak- 
ing, he  found  that  it  was  no  trick  at  all 

for  a man  to  go  up  like,  a rocket  and 
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come  down  like  a stick.  He  needed 
money,  badly.  At  the  time,  Joe  was  on 
an  automobile  tour  in  Europe.  So  Sam 
went  to  the  original  owner  of  the  prop- 
erty— the  original  developer  of  the 
suburban  section,  from  whom  he  had 
bought  the  plot.  He  was  willing  to  take 
the  property  back;  how  much  did  Sam 
want  for  it?  With  all  the  magnanimity 
and  contempt  for  financial  details,  Sam 
said: 

I'm  not  fussy.  Give  me  back 
the  money  I put  into  it.  I’ll  keep 
quiet  about  interest  on  my  investment 
and  taxes  and  that  sort  of  thing;  they 
give  me  a headache  anyhow  every  time  I 
think  of  them.” 

“Let's  see,”  said  the  original  owner. 
“You  paid  $4500  for  the  two  plots  you 
got,  didn’t  you?” 

“I  paid  what ! ” Sam’s  eyes  were  as  big 
and  about  as  red  as  a pair  of  full  moons 
but  they  were  not  quite  as  pleasant  to 
look  at. 

“At  least  that’s  the  figure  at  which  I 
sold  them  to  the  man  acting  for  you — 
what’s-his-name,  Joe  you  call  him,  don’t 
you?  Wait  a minute  . . .” 

And  the  original  owner  went  to  the 
file  and  dug  up  the  sale  contract  and 
the  title  and  offered  to  exhibit  Joe’s 
pencil  mark  on  the  map  showing  the 
way  he  wished  the  owner  to  cut  up  the 
original  plot  and  make  two  titles  for  it. 

Sam  felt  sea-sick  for  a minute.  So 
his  childhood  friend  sold  him  the  two 
plots  for  $8000.  For  the  sake  of  the 
auld  lang  syne,  Joe  pocketed  $3500  of 
his  school  chum’s  money  beside,  of 
course,  taking,  regular  commission  from 
the  original  owner. 

* * * * # 

''CO  YOU  see,”  the  broker  concluded, 

^ “it's  an  awful  ticklish  business  at  its 
safest — investment  is.  Oh,  of  course 
that  was  nothing  but  a common,  low- 
down  shell  game  that  the  writer’s  friend 
played  on  him,  but  it  shows  you  that 
you  can  never  be  too  careful.  No,  sir, 
the  stock  market  is  not  the  only  gambling 
den  on  earth.  There  are  a lot  of  places 
when  a man  can  sprinkle  a rainbow’s  tail 
with  ttye  first  thousand  he  has  salted 
away.” 

A few  days  after  that  I happened  to 
be  at  my  dentist’s  office.  All  the  mag- 
azines on  the  table  of  his  waiting  room 
were  not  four  months  old.  The  Persian 
rugs  on  the  hardwood — on  the  parquet 
floor,  I beg  pardon — and  the  age-mellow, 
velvety  tints  of  some  rare  old  Japanese 
prints  on  the  wall  tuning  up  the  atmos- 


phere of  the  office,  all  seemed  to  tell  a 
pleasant  tale  of  a yellow  harvest  piling 
up  in  the  doctor’s  savings  bank.  I was 
curious  concerning  what  he  did  with  his 
surplus  funds.  By  way  of  an  intro- 
duction, I told  him  the  story  of  the 
writer.  My  dentist  surprised  me  by 
saying: 

“Oh,  that’s  nothing.  He  isn’t  the  only 
victim — no  sir!  There  are  others,  plenty 
of  them.”  His  tone  was  bitter;  the  bit- 
terness seemed  to  have  something  per- 
sonal about  it. 

“No,”  I said,  “but  I think  that’s  about 
the  limit.  Here  was  the  dirty  skunk 
who  prostituted  the  fine  art  of  flim- 
flamming  onto  the  low  crude  level  of 
robbing  the  baby,  the  blind  and  the 
maimed.  Mind  you,  doctor,  that  news- 
paper fellow  trusted  his  old  friend  so 
utterly  that  he  did  not  take  the  trouble 
of  looking  at  the  title.  I think  that’s  the 
dirtiest  I ever  heard.” 

ET  me  tell  you  something,”  said  the 
dentist.  “I’ve  had  a little  experience 
of  my  own  in  the  real  estate  line.  I used 
to  know  an  old  deacon;  my  people  are 
Methodists,  you  know.  I can  tell  you 
his  name  but  that  would  not  help  this 
story  any  or  my  temper  either.  The  old 
man  was  a good  friend  of  my  father’s 
and  I had  known  him  ever  since  my 
Sunday  School  days.  Well  one  day  he 
came  to  me — that  was  some  years  ago; 
as  well  as  I remember,  it  was  about  two 
years  after  I had  got  out  of  school.  I 
was  just  getting  on  my  feet.  I had  some 
little  money  saved  up;  my  practice  was 
beginning  to  grow  like  a green  bay  tree; 
it  seemed  to  me  I could  see  it  grow  every 
day.  I was  feeling  like  a colt  carrying 
silks  to  the  post  every  trip.  Well,  the 
old  deacon  came  to  me  one  day  and 
said,  “Jim,  you  are  getting  along  splen- 
did; you  must  be  making  a lot  of 
money.”  I told  him  that  my  whaling 
temperature  wasn’t  much  above  .300, 
but  I expected  to  improve.  Then  he 
told  me  that  he  had  had  my  interest  at 
heart  for  some  time  past,  that  I was 
young  and  the  world  was  all  rose  to  me 
now  but  the  day  would  come  when  I'd 
feel  that  I had  been  a bit  younger,  etc. 
Then  he  opened  on  me  and  told  me  of 
a proposition,  strictly  and  absolutely 
confidential  one,  of  course;  all  inside 
stuff,  you  know.  It  was  an  option  on  a 
piece  of  property — I don’t  remember 
now  how  many  hundred  acres  it  was, 
but  it  was  pretty  big — all  on  Long 
Island.  It  was  the  time  when  the  Long 
Island  potato-patches  were  being  dressed 
up  in  all  the  asphalt  trimmings  of  a city 
lot.  The  air  was  full  of  the  talk  of  a 


tunnel  under  the  East  River,  you  re- 
member the  time,  don’t  you?  I caught 
fire  right  away  quick.  It  sounded  like 
poetry  to  me.  To  call  that  a bargain, 
the  old  deacon  assured  me,  was  like 
mistaking  a king’s  ransom  for  a hobo’s 
cast-off.  The  old  man  was  terribly  em- 
phatic about  it.  It  was  simply  rubbing 
the  lamp;  and  the  late  Mr.  Aladdin 
wasn’t  in  it  at  all. 

“There  was  a lot  of  technical  details 
to  the  thing,  which  I did  not  under- 
stand. I did  not  care  a rap  about  them 
anyway.  The  main  idea  was  that  the 
old  gentleman  and  his  friends  were  or- 
ganizing a sort  of  holding  company  to 
buy  the  option  for  I don’t  know  how 
long  a time  and  try  to  sell  the  blame 
thing  to  a development  company  at  an 
Arabian  price.  I remember  I ended  up 
by  becoming  even  more  emphatic  than 
the  old  deacon.  I had  over  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars  in  the  bank — my  first  thou- 
sand included  in  the  lot,  of  course.  I 
told  the  old  man  that  of  course  he  cou,M 
count  me  in  on  it  for  a thousand  and 
that  I was  willing  to  let  him  have  the 
five  hundred  if  he  needed  the  money  on 
his  own  account.  He  took  it.  We  went 
out  to  see  the  property.  It  was  a peach 
of  a day  in  early  June;  everything  about 
the  place  looked  like  rainbows  shooting 
every  which  direction  out  of  a perfum- 
ery bottle.  It  was  beautiful  for  miles 
around.  I spent  hours  and  hours  at  a 
time  worrying  myself  as  to  how  I’d 
spend  the  money  which  was  bound  to 
snow  me  under. 

??yt/ELL,  how  in  thunderation,  could  I 
tell  that  when  it  rained  more  than 
a couple  of  days  at  a time,  that  property 
had  to  be  sold  by  the  gallon?  The  joke 
of  it  all  was  that  I did  not  find  that  out 
for  the  longest  time.  I think  I paid 
about  three  assessments  before  I woke 
up.  The  deacon  got  me  to  put  up  more 
money  under  the  plea  that  they  had  to 
extend  the  option  because  they  were 
holding  on  to  it  for  a higher  price.  I 
almost  had  a scrap  over  the  property 
with  one  of  my  patients  who  joshed  me 
about  the  frog  pond  I owned  out  in 
Long  Island — that  was  the  way  he  put 
it.  And  it  was  a mild  way  of  putting  a 
harsh  fact,  too,  as  I came  to  find  out 
later  on.  Well,  do  you  know  that  old 
friend  of  my  father’s  didn’t  loose  a pen- 
ny in  the  deal?  Quite  the  contrary;  he 
got  away  with  a fat  commission.  Now, 
how  is  that  for  an  old  Methodist  deacon  ? 
Not  so  bad,  is  it?  No,  sirree!  no  more 
watered  real  estate  for  mine!” 

“Well,  where  do  you  invest  your  sur- 
plus, then?”  I asked. 


Thejfurther  adventures  of  The  Man  with  a Thousand  will  be  told  by  Mr.  Hale  in  an  early 


Birth  Control 

The  eighth  article  in  the  MARY  ALDEN  HOPKINS  series  will  appear  in  the  next  issue. 
The  UNKNOWN  BIRTHRATE  is  the  title 
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We  Wish  That  We  Too  Could  mower  to  the  party  from  whom  he  bor- 
»t7  • rowed  it  and  will  not  ask  for  it  again 

until  his  wife  has  time  to  use  it.  Mace 
One  of  the  most  superb  affairs  that  says  he  has  won  forty-three  games  of 
the  citizens  of  Lexington  have  witnessed  checkers  already  this  week, 
for  quite  a long  while,  was  brought  to  — Altoona  (Kans.)  Tribune. 

bear  by  the  uniting  in  holy  wedlock  of 
Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Stewart  and  Mr. 

Louis  Monroe  Ford.  At  the  beginning, 
the  day  was  one  of  gloom,  but  late  in  the  George  Holden,  an  inmate  of  the 
morning  the  clouds  became  scattered,  home,  died  Monday  as  the  result  of  ex- 
and  at  the  noon  hour  the  sun  peeped  citement,  due  to  a game  of  checkers, 
out  and  streamed  through  the  windows  — Lane  (W.  Va.)  Recorder. 

of  the  old  historic  church,  adding  cheer 
and  enthusiasm  to  the  superb  occasion. 

Each  individual  in  the  bridal  part  per- 
formed his  or  her  part  as  perfectly  as  if 
guided  by  a guardian  angel,  and  the  en- 
tire performance  was  one 
of  rare  beauty,  portray- 
ing all  of  the  accuracy  of 
a piece  of  well-oiled  ma- 
chinery. 

— Lexington  (Ky.)  News. 


The  Freedom  of  the  Press 

We  print  what  we  please  and  the  way 
we  please  and  the  people  who  think  it 
is  worth  it,  pay  $1  a year,  and  those 
who  don’t  are  welcome  to  their  opinions 
and  their  dollars. 

— The  Hume  (Mo.)  Telephone. 


Excitement  Proves  Fatal 


Neighbors’  Hens  Helpful 

The  future  success  of  the  Pioneer  Sun 
is  assured.  We  never  heard  of,  or  saw 
better  prospects  for  any  paper  than  this 
one  has. 

We’ve  read  many  reports  where  the 
good  people  have  brought  the  poor 
struggling  editor  sassafras  roots  for  his 
pale  complexion,  Spring 
turnips  for  his  digestion, 
and  occasionally  o 1 d 
clothes  to  cover  his  weary 
bones. 


Her  Affliction 

The  bride  has  been  employed  for  some 
time  as  a bookkeeper  at  the  W.  E.  Frye 


JUST  ONE  THING  AFTER  ANOTHER 


But  none  of  that 
for  this  “chile,”  for  we 
have  the  best.  Our  neigh- 
bors’ chickens  come  in  the 
back  door  or  this  office 
and  make  their  nests  in 
the  rigglet  box  and  in  the 
corner  where  we  keep  our 
exchanges.  “Oh!  when 
the  rooster  crows,  as 
everybody  knows,  there’ll 
be  eggs  for  our  breakfast 
in  the  morning.” 

— Drewsy  (Ore.) 

Pioneer  Sun. 


Kitchen  Easily 
Found 

All  the  doors  leading 
from  the  house  came  from 
the  kitchen,  so  there  was 
no  way  of  entering  the 
main  part  of  the  building 
save  through  the  window. 

— Cheboygan  (Wis.) 

Democrat. 


House  Saves  Its  il  hi 

Contents  'll 

At  noon  yesterday  the  I 

house  of  Mrs.  Lydia  l'  I II 

Woodhull  in  the  south- 
west part  of  the  village  ta 

caught  fire,  possibly  from  L__ 
a stovepipe  through  the 
roof  and  burned,  saving  about  all  the 
contents  except  a nice  lot  of  canned 
goods  in  the  cellar. 

— Cedar  Springs  (Mich.)  Clipper. 


I These  Things  Make 

the  Editor 

You 
about 

clothes,  and  he  will  do 
nothing  wrorse  than  smile, 
and  we  take  chances  on 
him  without  a quiver.  But  let  us  come 
out  and  say  that  Mrs.  So-and-So  was 
down  town  wearing  her  1912  hat  retrim- 
med (and  she  was)  and  there  wouldn’t 
be  enough  of  our  force  left  to  run  the 
mailing  galley  next  week. 

— Smith  Co.  (Kans.)  Pioneer. 


a man 


plumbing  shop.  She  has  been  an  active 
worker  in  the  Christian  church  and  is 
afflicted  with  several  social  organiza- 
tions. 

— Mt.  Victory  (0.)  Observer. 


Ben’s  Intentions 

Ben  Davis,  who  devoted  many  years 
of  his  life  to  inventing  an  apple,  has 
recently  manifested  a violent  symptoms 
of  a terrible  intention  to  invent  a family 
to  eat  it.  He  now  wears  a bouquet  in  his 
buttonhole,  parts  his  hair  in  the  middle 
and  threatens  to  shave.  Ben  evidently 
means  business. 

— Fourche  Valley  (Ark.)  Herald. 


Getting  the  War  Habit 

Mr.  Forman  has  been  married  twice 
and  was  also  in  the  Civil  War. 

— Mercy ville  (la.)  Banner. 


Profitable  Speculation 

Doc  Evans,  whose  dope  appears,  more 
or  less  garbled,  on  this  page,  tells  a wo- 
man who  says  that  her  legs  are  “notice- 
ably bowed”  that  she  can  do  nothing  for 
it  and  that  if  she  gets  fat  it  will  not 
show.  This  makes  us  wonder  if  we 
would  be  bow-legged  if  we  were  thin. 

— Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot. 


Bennett  is  still  paying  cash  for  poul- 
try, eggs  and  cream. 

— Arnold  (Neb.)  Sentinel. 


Considerate 

Mace  Liverwurst  borrowed  a lawn 
mower  last  Monday  and  took  it  home, 
but  Mrs.  Liverwurst  was  busy  trying  to 
get  out  several  washings  she  had  prom- 
ised for  that  day,  so  Mace  returned  the 


We  Couldn’t  Do  This 


The  Call  of  the  Wild 

The  most  of  our  people  have  quit 
work  and  gone  to  fishing. 

— Marinna  (Fla.)  Times. 

Original  from  19 
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C.  E.  Rigley  fell  from  his  bicycle  last 
night  and  ran  over  his  hand  inflicting 
painful  injuries. 

— Owosso  (Mich.)  Argus. 
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High  Lights  in  College  Baseball 


YALE  owes  her  triumph  over  Prince- 
ton on  the  diamond  very  largely 
to  high-class  defensive  baseball  by 
Harry  Legore  and  “Long  John”  Reilly. 
While  the  fans  who  follow  the  profes- 
sional baseball  teams  are  apostles  of  free 
hitting,  the  college  element  is  readily 
aroused  by  the  handling  of  the  leather 
in  the  field.  It  was  the  left  side  of 
Yale's  infield  that  was  the  real  attrac- 
tion in  the  final  game  of  the  series  at  the 
Polo  Grounds.  Reilly  and  Legore  formed 
a combination  as  good  as  any  I have 
seen  in  recent  years.  They  were  bold  as 
any  professional,  chose  their  plays  well 
and  threw  with  deadly  speed  and  ac- 
curacy. A little  thing  like  cutting  off 
men  at  the  plate  is  a commonplace  to 
Legore,  and  Reilly’s  only  fault  was  that 
he  too  often  sought  to  play  the  entire 
infield.  One  ball  that  he  stole  from 
Legore  made  trouble  for  his  team,  but 
he  more  than  squared  the  account  later 
in  the  game.  So  well  do  these  two  first- 
class  ball  players  throw  that  they  can 
play  fairly  deep  with  a man  on  third 
and  none  out,  and  still  have  better  than 
an  even  chance  to  get  their  man  at  the 
plate  on  any  kind  of  an  infield  drive. 
The  Yale  first  line  of  defense  was  weak 
in  the  combination  between  Hunter  be- 
hind the  bat  and  Milburn  at  second,  but 
the  left  side  of  the  infield  was  a team  in 
itself.  The  Reilly  family  was  not  un- 
known to  fame  even  before  the  advent 
at  New  Haven  of  “Long  John”  who 
looks  the  ball  player  all  over  even  before 
he  gets  into  action.  Barney  Reilly  was 
a star  at  Andover,  and  although  he  was 
not  active  in  the  game  at  Yale  he  was 
considered  good  enough  by  the  profes- 
sionals to  be  asked  to  join  the  Chicago 
White  Sox.  The  other  brother,  “Jim,” 
was  one  of  the  best  defensive  halfbacks 
ever  turned  out  at  Yale,  or  anywhere 
else,  for  that  matter. 

Yale  Players  Well  Taught 

College  baseball  has  had  a bad  reputa- 
tion with  many  of  the  experts  who  are 
interested  largely  in  the  professional 
game,  but  there  were  bits  of  play  here 
and  there  that  would  have  redounded 
credit  to  a professional  in  the  final  bat- 
tle between  the  Eli  and  the  Tiger.  Yale’s 
record  for  the  season  is  marred  by  a 
goodly  share  of  defeats,  due  partly,  I 
think,  to  holding  some  of  the  Blue’s  op- 
ponents too  cheaply,  but  high-class  base- 
ball is  being  taught  by  Frank  Quinby 
at  New  Haven,  and  the  men  show  it. 
There  is  plenty  of  “inside  stuff”  in  evi- 
dence in  the  field  if  not  at  the  bat.  The 
Elis  have  overcome  to  a large  extent 
that  inordinate  desire  to  get  rid  of  the 
bail  that  marks  most  college  teams.  Le- 
gore, indeed,  holds  it  so  long  that  he 
seldom  nips  his  man  by  more  than 
inches,  but  that  is  good  baseball  when 
a man  can  throw  like  a rifle  shot.  It 
eliminates  the  necessity  for  throwing 
hurriedly  from  a bad  position.  The  best 
example  is,  or  used  to  be — I have  not 
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By  HERBERT  REED 


seen  him  recently — Hans  Wagner  of 
Pittsburg.  When  Wagner  was  at  his 
best  he  took  all  the  time  he  needed  in 
which  to  make  his  throw.  Reilly  throws 
much  more  quickly  than  Legore,  but  of 
course  he  has  to  make  his  heave  clear 
across  the  diamond,  sometimes  from 
behind  third  base,  and  for  a big  man 
handling  bunts  he  straightens  up  and 
gets  the  ball  away  in  better  fashion  than 
any  college  third  baseman  I have  seen 
in  many  years.  The  professionals  are 
after  Reilly,  and  should  he  take  up  the 
big  league  game,  high-class  work  may  be 
expected  of  him.  With  Legore  at  short, 
Reilly  at  third,  and  Watt  of  Columbia 
at  second,  a very  snappy  infield  could 
be  made  up,  if  a first  baseman  of  the 
same  calibre  could  be  found  on  any  of 
the  teams. 

Tiger  Catcher’s  Headwork 

It  was  hardly  the  fault  of  Bill  Clark 
that  Princeton  failed  to  win.  His  play- 
ers showed  that  they  had  been  well 
taught.  One  of  the  best  examples  of 
good  coaching  was  Kelleher  behind  the 
bat.  This  young  man  covered  more 
ground  than  any  Tiger  catcher  I have 
seen  since  Kafer,  and  upon  one  occasion 
he  was  clear  out  behind  first  base  back- 
ing up  an  infield  hit.  He  was  something 
of  a surprise  party,  for  everybody  had 
been  intent  on  the  play,  and  no  one  saw 
him  get  to  the  rescue  station.  It  was  a 
very  real  rescue,  for  he  nipped  a bad 
throw  that  was  headed  for  the  stands, 
and  held  the  runner  on  first.  That  kind 
of  baseball  is  good  enough  for  anyone, 
amateur  or  professional. 

Detroit  Gets  Regan 

One  of  the  chief  acquisitions  to  the 
professional  ranks  this  year  will  be 
Regan,  of  Cornell,  who  will  wear  a De- 
troit uniform.  Regan  is  one  of  the  best 
pitchers  the  college  game  has  seen,  and 
it  was  a pity  that  he  could  not  fill  out 
the  season  for  the  Ithacans.  It  is  not 
surprising  to  find  him  headed  for  De- 
troit, for  Hughey  Jennings  is  a graduate 
of  the  Cornell  Law  School,  and  has  al- 
ways kept  in  touch  with  Cornell  base- 
ball. 

Hardwick  to  Coach  Navy 

Another  of  the  college  baseball  stars 
will  keep  up  his  connection  with  sport 
after  he  leaves  college.  This  is  Hunt- 
ington R.  Hardwick,  of  Harvard,  who  is 
going  to  help  Jonas  Ingram  turn  out  a 
football  team  at  Annapolis.  Hardwick 
has  been  one  of  Percy  Haughton’s  pet 
pupils,  and  he  should  be  a distinct  ad- 
dition to  the  Navy's  coaching  staff.  Next 
fall’s  Army-Navy  game,  therefore,  will 
be  something  of  a battle  between  two 
strategists  of  the  same  school,  Hard- 
wick and  Lieut.  Charles  D.  Daly.  The 
Army  system,  however,  is  not  a copy  of 
Harvard's.  The  two  have  much  in  com- 


mon, but  in  the  course  of  the  years  a 
great  deal  of  valuable  football  “dope” 
has  been  amassed  at  West  Point.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  see  just  how  radi- 
cal will  be  the  changes  in  the  Navy 
system. 

Farewell  to  " Thataboy 99 

Yale,  Harvard  and  Princeton  are  to 
be  congratulated  on  their  agreement  to 
play  a series  of  three  baseball  games 
hereafter,  regardless  of  the  outcome  of 
the  first  two  games.  New  York  gets  lit- 
tle enough  high-class  amateur  baseball 
as  it  is.  College  baseball  with  the  “yap- 
ping” left  out  seems  to  work  fairly  well. 
Old  timers  like  Dutch  Carter  and  Jack 
Highlands  will  miss  the  “thataboy”  and 
“you’re  workin’  nice”  of  the  old  days. 
The  game  is  in  consequence  much  more 
quiet  that  it  used  to  be,  but  on  the  whole 
I think  it  is  an  improvement.  Defeat  is 
no  longer  so  hard  to  stomach,  even  for 
the  festive  undergraduate.  Indeed,  I 
think  the  Yale,  Harvard  and  Princeton 
graduates  who  have  been  out  for  some 
years  are  the  hardest  losers. 

More  Record  Golf 

Golfing  wonders  never  cease.  Hardly 
had  the  talk  over  Walter  Hagen’s  re- 
markable golf  both  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  in  the  East  died  down  a little,  than 
James  Barnes  performed  if  not  the  im- 
possible at  least  the  improbable  at  Bal- 
tusrol.  The  Western  champion  plays  a 
tremendous  long  game,  and  this  helped 
him  mightily  when  in  an  early  round  of 
the  Open  Championship  he  turned  in  a 
card  of  71,  that,  but  for  two  missed 
putts,  would  have  been  a almost  un- 
believable 69.  The  homeward  journey 
he  made  in  33,  with  three  3s  and  six  4s, 
which  is  terrific  going  for  such  a course 
as  Baltusrol.  The  distance  home  is 
3083  yards,  with  a par  of  37.  Par  for 
the  course  is  74,  and  it  takes  good,  sound, 
consistent  golf  to  equal  that  figure. 

Princeton’s  Tennis  Triumph 

Good  coaching  was  largely  responsible 
for  Princeton’s  final  tennis  triumph  ov-.  r 
Cornell,  the  Tigers  winning  the  Inter- 
collegiate team  honors  at  Forest  Hill?  u 
doubles  and  singles,  by  making  a fJHn 
sweep  of  the  Ithacans.  Chureh.  riie 
Princeton  captain,  a player  of  wide  ex- 
perience, had  succeeded  in  n iting  the 
other  members  of  his  tiaiu  to  all  but 
duplicate  his  own  superb  work  at  the 
net.  His  coaching  was  plainly  in  evi- 
dence throughout  the  team.  The  men 
took  the  set  at  every  opportunity,  and 
although  the  Cornellians  did  some  hard 
driving,  they  never  had  the  chance  to 
assume  the  aggressive.  Both  teams  had 
come  through  the  college  season  without 
defeat,  but  that  the  Tigers  were  so  much 
the  superior  in  the  final  test  can  be  at- 
tributed only  to  the  leadership  and 
coaching  of  Church. 
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A By-Product  of  Justice 

By  DONAL  HAMILTON  HAINES 


THE  air  of  the  close-packed  court- 
room was  stifling.  At  the  crier’s 
desk  one  of  the  sheriff’s  officers 
fanned  himself  incessantly  with  a folded 
newspaper,  occasionally  varying  the  mo- 
tion of  his  hand  to  slap  at  the  flies  which 
buzzed  about  his  bald  head.  He  had 
ceased,  hours  before,  to  snap  out 
“Silence!"  at  the  least  motion  or  whisper 
among  the  crowded  spectators. 

Every  seat  in  the  long  room  was  filled, 
and  the  swinging  doors,  locked  against 
invasion,  bulged  ominously  from  the 
pressure  of  tight-wedged  humanity.  At 
intervals  rose  the  voice  of  another  har- 
assed officer  outside 
the  door,  past  anger, 
and  reduced  to  a quer- 
elous  insistence. 

“No,  ye  can’t  get 
in.  There  ain’t  a seat 
left.  What  d’ye  want 
to  get  in  for?  The 
jury’s  out  and  won’t 
be*  in  for  hours.  Quit 
pUshin’  against  that 
door.  D’ye  want  to 
break  the  lock?" 

Even  though  the 
jury  was  out — had  in- 
deed been  out  for  over 
an  hour  — and  the 
judge’s  high  seat  was 
vacant,  not  a specta- 
tor had  moved  to 
leave  the  room.  Many 
of  them  had  been  sit- 
ting on  the  uncom- 
fortable chairs  since 
nine  o’clock  in  the 
morning;  all  of  them 
had  been  there  for  at 
least  three  hours,  yet 
each  held  stubbornly 
to  the  seat  he  had 
worked  so  hard  to  se- 
cure. 

There  was  indeed 
much  to  be  seen  in  the 
court-room,  familiar  as 
every  detail  had  grown 
to  the  spectators 
through  the  long  days 
and  hours  of  the  trial. 

Only  two  details  were 
missing.  The  brown, 
thin  face  and  trim 
white  moustache  of 
the  judge  had  van- 
ished, and  the  twelve 
revolving  chairs  which 
had  held  the  jury 
were  now  empty,  and 
twisted  about  at  all 
angles 

The  room  seemed 
easier,  the  very  air 
less  tightly-strung  with 
those  twelve  chairs 
empty.  The  jurymen 
had  been  so  many 
wriggling  and  uncom- 
fortable pictures  of 
nervousness.  The  spec- 
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tators  had  watched  the  slow  change  in 
them.  At  first  they  had  been  rather 
pleased  with  themselves,  conscious  of 
the  crooked  dignity  of  their  position. 
Then,  at  the  beginning  of  proceedings, 
they  had  been  very  intent,  scrupulously 
absorbed  in  the  questions  and  answers 
of  the  first  witnesses.  Gradually,  they 
had  commenced  to  show  signs  of  lassi- 
tude ; they  had  become  thoroughly  bored. 

And  after  this  the  strain  had  com- 
menced. When  the  superficial  emotions 
had  worn  themselves  off,  the  twelve  men 
had  for  the  first  time  come  fact  to  face 
with  the  thing  they  had  been  put  there 


to  do,  and  the  consciousness  had  never 
left  them.  It  had  grown  stronger  with 
every  passing  minute,  and  they  had 
ceased  to  look  at  the  prisoner,  or  at  each 
other. 

When  they  finally  filed  from  their 
places,  with  the  words  of  lawyers  and 
judge  still  ringing  in  their  ears,  each 
of  them  had  looked  more  like  a man 
under  the  shadow  of  death  than  did  the 
prisoner  in  the  dock. 

But,  with  judge  and  jury  gone,  there 
was  still  much  upon  which  the  hungry 
eyes  from  the  spectators’  seats  might 
feed.  There  was  the  knot  of  lawyers 


The  Price  of  Progress 


THE  Panama  Canal  stands  as 
one  of  the  most  marvelous 
achievements  of  the  age.  Into  its 
construction  went  not  only  the  high- 
est engineering  skill,  but  the  best 
business  brains  of  the  nation,  backed 
by  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

Suppose  conditions  not  to  be  fore- 
seen made  it  necessary  to  replace  the 
present  canal  with  a new  and  larger 
waterway  of  the  sea-level  type,  to 
be  built  in  the  next  ten  years. 

Also  suppose  that  this  new  canal 
would  be  the  means  of  a great  sav- 
ing in  time  and  money  to  the  canal- 
using public,  because  of  the  rapid 
progress  in  canal  engineering. 

This  sounds  improbable ; yet  it 
illustrates  exactly  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  development  of  the 
telephone,  and  what  will  certainly 
happen  again. 

Increasing  demands  upon  the 
telephone  system,  calling  for  more 


extended  and  better  service,  forced 
removal  of  every  part  of  the  plant 
not  equal  to  these  demands.  Switch- 
boards, cables,  wires  and  the  tele- 
phone instrument  itself  were  changed 
time  and  again,  as  fast  as  the  ad- 
vancing art  of  the  telephone  could 
improve  them. 

It  was  practical  to  do  all  this 
because  it  greatly  increased  the 
capacity  of  the  plant,  reduced  ser- 
vice rates  and  added  subscribers  by 
the  hundred  thousand. 

In  ten  years,  the  telephone  plant 
of  the  Bell  System  has  been  rebuilt 
and  renewed,  piece  by  piece,  at  an 
expense  exceeding  the  cost  of  the 
canal. 

Thus  the  Bell  System  is  kept  at 
the  highest  point  of  efficiency,  always 
apace  with  the  telephone  require- 
ments of  the  public.  And  the 
usefulness  of  the  telephone  has  been 
extended  to  all  the  people. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 
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about  the  prosecutor’s  table.  The  pros- 
ecutor, Ridgway,  short,  fat,  almost  oily, 
yet  with  a harsh  voice,  a keen  eye,  and 
a bullying  manner*  that  contrasted 
strangely  with  his  good-natured  appear- 
ance. Kent,  his  first  assistant,  a lean, 
hairless  man  forever  putting  on  and  tak- 
ing off  his  spectacles.  Dickson,  the 
younger  of  the  two  assistants,  fair- 
haired,  ruddy  cheeked,  who  had  been 
throughout  the  course  of  the  trial  a ver- 
itable bundle  of  activity,  scribbling  in- 
cessant notes,  whispering  in  Ridgway’s 
ear  a dozen  times  an  hour.  According 
to  the  papers,  young  Dickson  had  made 
a name  for  himself  during  the  trial,  for 
it  had  been  his  suggestion  that  had  put 
Ridgway  upon  that  line  of  questioning 
which  had  gone  so  far  toward  crumbling 
the  ramparts  of  the  defense. 

At  the  other  table  Felton,  the  pris- 
oner’s lawyer,  was  laughingly  fencing 
with  two  or  three  of  the  younger  and 
less,  experienced  reporters  who  were  try- 
ing to  make  him  talk.  A big  man,  Fel- 
ton, big  and  loose-limbed,  yet  with 
clothes  which  flapped  and  wrinkled 
about  him  for  all  the  bigness  of  his 
frame.  Above  the  clustered  shoulders 
of  the  badgering  pressmen  rose  his  long, 
wrinkled  face  and  the  touselled  mop  of 
short,  curly  hair. 

He  was  grinning  at  the  reporters.  He 
was  usually  grinning  at  something,  with 
tight-locked  lips,  and  a million  wrinkles 
at  the  corners  of  his  sparkling  eyes.  Yet 
he  could  twist  that  smooth-shaven  ac- 
tor’s face  into  any  one  of  a thousand 
different  expressions,  easy  to  read  as  the 
sketch  of  a clever  caricaturist. 

In  the  press-box  were  half  a dozen  re- 
porters, bent  over  flying  pencils,  handing 
bundles  of  copy  to  boys  who  darted  in 
and  out  of  the  swinging  doors. 

And  there  w*as  the  prisoner.  The 
spectators  never  tired  of  looking  at  him. 
John  Fleming  had  sat  rigid  and  almost 
motionless  during  all  of  the  trial.  The 
prison  pallor  had  whitened  his  face,  but 
it  had  not  made  him  look  unhealthy,  or 
greatly  changed  his  appearance.  He 
had  always  been  John  Fleming. 

Few  among  the  spectators  had  known 
him,  or  had  known  anything  of  his  life 
until  the  details  were  ruthlessly  pried 
out  of  him  by  the  unflagging  efforts  of 
Ridgway  and  his  assistants.  Already  the 
spectators  had  forgotten  most  of  the 
details  of  the  past  to  which  Fleming  had 
confessed.  They  remembered  only  those 
things  which  were  connected  with  his 
crime. 

In  their  eyes,  John  Fleming  stood  only 
for  the  thing  he  had  done.  There  was 
little  question  of  his  guilt  in  any  mind. 
There  had  been  little  question  since  the 
revolting  details  of  the  murder  had  first 
appeared  in  the  papers.  As  the  days 
had  passed,  these  details  had  been  din- 
ned steadily  into  the  public’s  ears,  and 
fresh  ones  had  been  added.  Diagrams 
of  the  crime,  photographs  of  the  mur- 
derer and  his  victim,  and  of  the  im- 
portant witnesses  had  appeared  every 
day. 

Fleming  had  come  into  court  with  no 
other  word  than  a curt  denial  of  his 
guilt.  To  this  he  had  clung,  while  Fel- 
ton, grinning  always,  had  twisted  and 
wTithed  before  the  ruthless  attacks  of 
the  prosecution  like  an  animal  in  a trap. 
The  net  of  circumstances  had  closed  in- 
exorably, but  the  man  in  the  prisoner’s 
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dock  had  not  flinched  or  weakened.  He 
had  hung  to  his  story,  and  Ridgway 
could  not  move  him. 

And  now  the  jury  was  out,  and  the 
judge  had  left  the  bench.  Through  the 
open  door  of  the  judge’s  inner  office, 
the  crowd  in  the  court-room  could  see 
him  plainly  enough.  He  was  leaning 
back  in  a swivel  chair,  his  coat  off,  the 
sleeves  of  his  shirt  pulled  well  up  on 
his  arms.  His  feet  were  on  the  edge  of 
his  desk,  and  a cigar  jutted  from  the 
corner  of  his  mouth.  The  odor  of  it 
pervaded  the  big  room  bey&nd  the  open 
door.  He  was  talking  steadily  to  some- 
one on  the  other  side  of  his  desk,  hidden 
from  view  by  the  angle  of  the  wall. 

From  time  to  time  the  eyes  of  the 
spectators  turned  from  contemplation 
of  the  reporters,  the  lawyers  and  the 
empty  chairs  of  the  jury-box  to  a big 
oaken  door  at  the  rear  of  the  big  room. 
It  was  a door  of  double  thickness.  So 
much  the  spectators  knew,  because  it 
had  stood  open  all  through  the  trial 
until  it  had  been  closed  and  locked  be- 
hind the  slow-footed  jurors. 

On  the  outside  of  the  door  was  a black 
sign  bearing  on  it  the  word  “Jury”  in 
gilt  letters.  Directly  beneath  the  sign 
was  a brass  bell  which  was  rung  from 
within.  There  was  no  transom  over  the 
door.  No  sound  could  come  through  its 
double  thickness.  In  front  of  the  door 
stood  another  of  the  sheriff’s  officers,  a 
huge  bulk  of  a man  with  great  shoulders 
and  legs  that  seemed  capable  of  stand- 
ing for  hours  in  the  same  position.  He 
had  not  moved  since  he  took  up  his  post 
in  front  of  the  closed  door. 

The  windows  of  the  room  were  open, 
and  the  sleepy  noises  of  the  streets  out- 
side sounded  loudly.  It  was  after  four 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  shooting  across  the  roof  of  the 
jail  and  through  the  branches  of  the 
oaks  outside  the  windows,  flooded  the 
room  with  light  and  heat.  The  sheriff’s 
officers  made  no  move  to  close  the  wood- 
en shutters.  Air  was  too  precious  in 
the  stifling  room.  Blistering  sunlight 
would  have  to  be  endured. 

The  brass  bell  on  the  closed  door 
clanged  sharply.  Every  spectator  jumped 
as  though  the  bell  had  been  connected 
with  electric  wires  running  to  every  seat, 
jumped,  became  perfectly  still,  then 
broke  into  an  excited  mutter  of  speech. 
The  officer  at  the  crier’s  desk  threw  down 
his  newspaper-fan,  got  to  his  feet  and 
rapped  sharply  on  the  marble  top  of  his 
desk  with  his  wooden  gavel. 

“Silence  in  the  court!”  he  bawled. 

Through  the  open  doorway  Judge 
Whitney  was  seen  to  drop  his  feet  to  the 
floor,  throw  away  his  cigar  and  hustle 
into  his  coat.  He  was  on  the  bench  al- 
most before  the  crier  had  ceased  bawling 
his  order  for  silence. 

The  group  of  reporters  surrounding 
Felton  whisked  back  to  their  places  in 
the  press-box  and  began  writing  furious- 
ly. Ridgway  and  his  assistants  sat  back 
in  their  chairs  and  attempted  to  look 
unconcerned.  The  fat  clerk  was  heard 
clattering  up  the  wooden  stairway  which 
led  from  the  court-room  to  his  office 
on  the  floor  below.  Felton  stretched, 
yawned,  and  grinned  amiably  at  the 
frescoed  ceiling. 

Aside  from  Felton,  the  sheriff’s  officer 
before  the  locked  door  was  the  only  per- 
son in  the  room  who  did  not  jump  at  the 


clang  of  the  brass  bell.  He  had  heard 
it  too  many  times.  Very  slowly,  he*  put 
one  hand  in  his  pocket  and  drew  out  a 
bunch  of  keys.  With  every  eye  fixed 
upon  him,  he  selected  one  from  the 
bunch,  and  fitted  it  into  the  lock  of  the 
door.  He  disappeared  into  the  jury 
room  and  closed  the  door  behind  him. 

An  instant  later  he  appeared  at  the 
door  and  nodded  to  the  judge.  The 
judge  nodded  back,  and  the  big  deputy 
stalked  fonvard,  the  twrelve  jurymen 
filing  along  behind  him. 

The  room  was  very  silent  as  they 
walked  back  to  the  three  rows  of  empty 
chairs.  The  twelve  men  looked  very 
solemn,  very  sober,  but  the  faces  were 
not  as  strained  and  drawn  as  they  had 
been  when  they  left  the  room.  The 
thing  that  had  been  given  them  to  do 
had  .been  done.  The  weight  of  it  might 
remain  with  them  always,  but  at  least 
the  burden  of  uncertainty  had  passed. 

Judge  Whitney  had  no  taste  for 
dramatic  effects.  He  did  not  allow  the 
tense  pause  which  might  have  occurred. 
Hardly  had  the  jury  settled  into  their 
seats  when  he  fixed  the  foreman  with 
his  eye. 

“Have  you  arrived  at  a decision?” 
he  asked  sharply. 

The  foreman  got  rather  stiffly  to  his 
feet. 

“Yes,  your  honor.” 

“And  that  decision  is — ?” 

“Guilty — of  murder  in  the  first  de- 
gree, your  honor!” 

The  gavel  of  the  crier  banged  loudly, 
and  all  three  of  the  sheriff’s  officers  were 
demanding  silence  at  the  same  time. 
Ridgway  and  his  assistants  tried  to 
maintain  their  air  of  unconcern,  but 
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they  could  not  forbear  looking  at  each 
other  and  smiling.  Felton  had  his  hands 
locked  behind  his  head  and  was  grinning 
at  a corner  of  the  ceiling  immediately 
above  John  Fleming’s  chair.  The  pris- 
oner himself  did  not  move,  did  not  be- 
tray any  emotion.  He  maintained  the 
same  position — his  arms  resting  on 
the  arms  of  the  chair,  one  leg  crossed 
over  the  other,  his  head  bent  slightly 
forward.  At  their  desks  the  reporters 
were  scribbling  madly. 

After  a moment  the  confusion  in  the 
court-room  ceased,  and  men  and  women 
dropped  from  their  tense  positions.  A 
few  even  started  to  leave,  and  there  was 
a small  rush  toward  the  locked  door  lead- 
ing into  the  corridor. 

Judge  Whitney  got  to  his  feet  with 
unexpected  violence. 

“The  officers  will  preserve  order!”  he 
snapped.  “Let  no  one  leave  the  room!” 

While  the  spectators  were  being  herded 
back  into  their  seats,  Judge  Whitney 
turned  toward  tho 


any  motion  for  a new  trial  upon  any 
grounds  whatsoever. 

“I  am  conscious  that  what  I am  about 
to  say  forms  no  part  of  the  duties  of 
my  position.  I am  perfectly  willing  to 
take  upon  myself  all  blame  for  the  ir- 
regularity of  my  conduct. 

“The  trial  which  has  just  come  to  a 
close  has  provided  us  with  the  spectacle 
of  justice  achieving  its  ends  without  any 
hitch  or  impediment.  A man  commit- 
ted a crime.  He  was  apprehended,  com- 
mitted, brought  to  trial,  and  convicted 
by  the  verdict  of  twelve  of  his  fellow 
men.  He  has  been  given  every  oppor- 
tunity to  establish  his  innocence,  and 
has  conclusively  failed  to  do  so.  The 

• trial  has  moved  smoothly  and  without 

• delay.  All  the  demands  of  justice  have 

• been  amply  satisfied.  From  the  purely 

■ legal  point  of  view,  the  progress  of  pro- 
ceedings has  been  quite  flawless. 

“From  another  point  of  view,  I con- 
sider that  the  whole  affair  has  been  one 


of  the  most  disgraceful  manifestations  of 
human  activity  that  I have  ever  been 
forced  to  watch.  I have  come  to  my 
seat  here  every  morning  with  a feeling  of 
intense  disgust.  I have  left  it  at  the  con- 
clusion of  every  session  with  a sense  of 
infinite  relief. 

“My  disgust  has  not  been  caused  by 
contemplation  of  the  man  in  the  dock, 
or  by  having  borne  in  upon  my  attention 
by  constant  discussion  the  horrid  de- 
tails of  his  revolting  crime.  I have  not 
consciously  looked  at  the  prisoner  save 
on  those  occasions  when  the  performance 
of  my  duty  has  necessitated  it.  I am  not 
even  sure  that  I should  recognize  him  in 
a crowded  street. 

“As  for  his  crime,  I shall  say  only  that 
I consider  it  the  work  of  a diseased  mind, 
even  though  the  prisoner  might  convince 
a commission  of  experts  of  his  complete 
sanity.  I refuse  to  look  upon  this  mur- 
der as  the  act  of  a normal  human  being. 
While  my  own  opinion  regarding  the 


press-box. 

“If  any  of  you  gen- 
tlemen wish  to  send 
out  copy,”  he  said, 
“please  do  so  at  once. 
I do  not  want  inter- 
ruption caused  by  your 
office  boys.” 

The  newspaper  men 
looked  up  in  surprise. 
This  was  a deliberate 
breaking  down  of  one 
of  their  inalienable 
rights.  Nevertheless, 
after  one  look  at  the 
man  on  the  bench, 
they  obeyed  his  com- 
mand. 

Whitney  sat  down 
and  waited  until  the 
room  was  perfectly 
silent.  He  began  to 
speak  as  he  rose  to  his 
feet. 

“There  is  no  real 
need  for  me  to  make 
any  comment  upon  the 
verdict  of  the  jury,” 
he  said,  “and  I intend 
to  do  so  only  inci- 
dentally. Their  ver- 
dict has  been  in  strict 
keeping  with  the  pre- 
ponderance of  evidence « 
introduced  during  the 
course  of  the  trial,  and 
with  my  charge  to 
them.  I can  not  im- 
agine that,  as  normal 
men,  they  could  have 
brought  their  delib- 
erations to  any  other 
conclusion. 

“In  view  of  their 
decision,  there  is  but 
one  course  left  open  to 
me.  I shall  be  obliged 
to  inflict  upon  the 
prisoner  that  punish- 
ment made  and  pro- 
vided in  such  cases  by 
the  laws  of  the  state. 
It  is  not  now  the  time 
for  me  to  do  so,  but 
I shall  be  guilty  of  the 
rregularity  of  stating 
'hat  my  action  will 
e,  and  of  adding  Jhat 
,r,  shall  not  entertain-* 
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mental  state  of  the  prisoner  will  have 
no  bearing  whatsoever  upon  my  de- 
cision, it  does  enable  me  to  comprehend 
the  actual  commission  of  the  crime.  I 
can  understand  in  a fashion  how  a mind 
so  diseased  as  I consider  this  man’s  mind 
to  be  might  impell  a human  being  to  an 
act  before  which  all  normal  human  be- 
ings should  turn  in  horror. 

“What  I can  not  understand  is  that 
this  court-room  should  have  been  packed 
during  every  hour  of  this  trial  with  men 
and  women  who  have  hung  upon  every 
question  of  the  attorneys,  every  answer 
of  the  prisoner  and  of  the  various  wit- 
nesses with  the  same  sort  of  greediness 
that  a Roman  audience  might  have  man- 
ifested as  they  hung  over  the  issue  of  a 
gladiatorial  combat. 

“I  say  that  I have  not  looked  at  the 
prisoner.  I have  not.  I have  looked 
instead  at  the  rows  of  faces  which  have 
confronted  me  during  the  days  of  this 
trial. 

“I  have  exercised  my  authority  in  un- 
usual fashion  and  kept  you  here  behind 
locked  doors  that  I might  attempt  to 
bring  you  to  some  sense  of  the  thing 
you  have  done.  I could  hope  that  every 
one  of  you  is  either  a student  of  psy- 
chology or  a criminologist,  and  that  your 
impressions  and  recollections  of  the  grim 
proceedings  you  have  witnessed  would 
either  be  locked  forever  in  your  own 


minds  or  given  to  the  world  in  a purely 
academic  fashion. 

“Unhappily,  I know  that  this  is  not 
true.  Many  of  you,  I fear,  are  an  idle 
lot.  You  could  well  afford  the  time  you 
have  spent  between  these  four  walls. 
The  rest  of  you  have  snatched  the  time 
from  your  actual  duties.  And  to  what 
end?  To  satisfy  a curiosity  so  morbid 
that  it  is  hideous!  It  is  the  fact  that 
the  man  was  on  trial  for  his  life,  that 
the  proof  of  his  guilt  would  involve  his 
death  that  has  drawn  you.  It  is  my 
firm  belief  that  every  one  of  you  would 
willingly  enter  the  death  chamber  of  the 
penitentiary  and  watch  the  last  writh- 
ings  of  this  miserable  wretch  were  you 
allowed  to  do  so. 

“You  have  come  here  and  turned  the 
solemn  spectacle  of  the  workings  of  jus- 
tice into  a shocking  spectacle.  A trial 
which  should  have  made  you  pass  the 
very  building  with  averted  eyes  has  sent 
you  struggling  for  admission  at  these 
doors  like  so  many  animals.  You  have 
come  here  to  gloat  over  the  spectacle  of 
a human  being  in  the  last  extremity,  in 
the  most  horrible  position  in  which  a 
man  can  find  himself. 

“You  think,  having  witnessed  the  end 
of  the  sinister  drama,  that  you  may  go 
into  the  open  air  and  shake  off  the  cling- 
ing sensations  which  must  have  cut  deep 
into  the  most  callous  of  you.  I assure 


driven  you  to  visit  the  scene  of  the  crime, 
and  to  speculate  upon  its  details. 

“Like  so  many  blaring  trumpets,  they 
have  hounded  you  with  their  facts  and  , 
fancies  day  after  day.  They  have 
crowded  other  and  saner  news  into  the 
obscure  corners  of  their  papers,  and  have 
piled  column  upon  column  of  this 
nauseous  stuff  into  your  minds. 

“I  am  not  making  a personal  attack 
upon  the  men  who  sit  there  beneath  me. 
They  have  been  earning  their  bread  at 
their  chosen  business.  That  it  is  a dis- 
gusting business  in  certain  phases  is  not 
their  fault.  That  their  articles  have 
been  more  villainous  and  harmful  than 
the  worst  fiction  that  was  ever  penned  is 
merely  proof  that  they  have  .learned 
their  trade  to  perfection. 

“God  knows  where  the  blame  for  this 
sorry  business  is  to  be  placed.  I will 
not  plunge  uselessly  into  the  endless 
circle  of  cause  and  effect.  I can  no  more 
put  my  finger  on  the  ulcer  than  can  any 
of  you.  But  I can  see  that  it  exists,  and 
so  warn  you  of  its  presence,  and  of  the  ^ 
sinister  danger  of  its  spread — and  God 
pity  all  of  us!” 

He  stopped  abruptly,  and  stood  for 
an  instant,  his  head  bent,  his  hands 
gripping  the  edge  of  his  desk.  Then  he 
raised  his  eyes  and  nodded  to  the  crier. 

“Open  the  doors,”  he  said.  “Let  them 
go  home!” 
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you  that  such  is  not  the  case.  You  have  1 
= coated  yourselves  with  a sort  of  moral  waf 
“ slime  which  years  are  not  certain  to  wash  the 

5;  off.  I consider  every  one  of  you  less  ber 

manly  or  less  womanly  for  having  en-  tur 
tered  these  doors,  and,  finding  what  lay  F 
within,  having  remained  in  your  seats,  to 
Having  come  once,  you  will  infallibly  aft* 

!|  come  again.  Were  it  within  my  power,  got 

£ I should  have  every  one  of  those  seats  bui 

ripped  out,  and  these  doors  double-  thi 

^ locked  against  your  coming.  I can  only  bei 

feebly  tell  you  what  your  presence  has  anc 

caused  me  to  think  of  you.  loo 

“But  I am  aware  that  something  more  wai 

7 than  innate  morbid  curiosity  has  brought  1 

n you  here.  It  is  perfectly  possible  that  Fel 

not  one  of  you  would  be  here  had  your  anc 

b!  knowledge  of  this  crime  been  no  greater  on 

\l  than  what  you  might  have  heard  by 

r.  word  of  mouth.  Had  the  prisoner  been  = 

- incarcerated,  and  silence  fallen  upon  him 

*•  until  the  moment  he  was  led  into  court,  ^7 

*5  he  might  have  been  tried  before  empty  — . 

* seats.  ' Fi 

>t  “These  men — ” with  a sharp  gesture  tim! 
£ toward  the  press-box — “have  not  allowed 

“•  your  better  instincts  the  chance  to  assert 

m themselves.  From  the  instant  the  crime 

£ was  committed,  they  have  bent  all  their  W* 

J*  skill  and  energy  toward  fanning  your  Ot 

curiosity  into  an  insatiable  flame.  They  / 
£ have  iterated  and  reiterated  every  ghast-  A 
ly  detail  of  the  murder ; they  have  drag- 
_ ged  before  your  eyes  the  most  revolting  | 

f pictures  and  descriptions.  And  they 

have  not  paused  in  their  efforts.  One  £ 

= broadside  of  horror  was  not  sufficient;  nJ 

they  have  not  given  your  natures  time 
Z to  be  shocked.  Ere  you  could  recoil  in  ^ 

t.  natural  horror  from  their  first  gory  pic-  r 

_ tures,  they  have  hurled  others  at  you.  r 

They  have  fairly  deadened  your  sensi-  y 

£ tiveness,  given  your  humane  instincts  J 

JJ  no  opportunity  to  assert  themselves.  Be-  j( 

ic  fore  your  minds  have  been  able  to  pic- 

= ture  the  murderer  as  a fear-inspiring  W 

monster,  the  newspapers  have  made  you 
’n  familiar  with  his  features,  and  bred  in 

8l  you  a desire  to  see  him.  They  have 
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The  room  emptied  in  silence.  There 
was  not  even  any  natural  crowding  about 
the  narrow  exits.  Men  and  women  with 
bent  heads  and  flushed  faces  waited  their 
turns  at  the  doors. 

Fredericks  of  the  Star  was  the  last  man 
to  leave  the  press-box.  He  had  sat  still 
after  the  others  had  sneaked  out.  He 
got  slowly  to  his  feet,  picked  up  the 
bundle  of  copy  that  lay  on  his  desk, 
thumbed  over  the  hastily  written,  num- 
bered sheets,  then  tore  them  into  bits 
and  threw  them  onto  the  floor.  He 
looked  up  to  meet  Felton's  eyes.  Felton 
was  not  grinning. 

“Know  where  I can  get  a decent  job, 
Felton?”  he  asked,  “Fve  just  resigned,” 
and  he  pointed  to  the  litter  of  tom  paper 
on  the  floor  about  his  feet. 
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What  America  Stands  For 

TF,  AS  now  seems  impossible,  the  United  States  is 

at  any  time  dragged  into  the  war  it  will  be  on 
this  detail  or  that.  Our  correspondence  with  Ger- 
many has  been  carried  on  with  such  insight  into 
principle  and  such  skill  in  presentation  that  our  case 
has  not  been  allowed  to  rest  on  technicalities.  We 
have  been  patient  and  tolerant.  We  have  refrained 
from  interference  where  there  could  be  any  impression 
that  it  was  none  of  our  business,  and  where  our  in- 
terference might  lead  us  to  an  impossible  role.  When, 
on  the  other  hand,  our  rights  have  been  interfered 
with,  but  only  technically,  we  have  protested,  but 
only  as  a matter  of  record,  for  adjustment  by  nego- 
tiation and  as  a basis  for  future  international  agree- 
ment. We  took  no  final  and  menacing  attitude  until 
we  were  confronted  with  a situation  where  all  three 
elements  were  flagrantly  combined:  the  injury  to  us 
was  direct,  established  principles  were  overthrown, 
and  the  deepest  moral  instincts  of  the  world  were  out- 
raged. It  is  fair  to  say  that  when  the  ultimate  step 
was  taken,  and  we  declared  that  submarine  war  on 
merchantmen  must  stop,  the  country  was  practically 
solid.  Party  stops,  or  should  stop,  at  the  water’s  edge. 
When  the  American  colonies  revolted  they  took  up 
arms  against  a tax,  but  a tax  that,  little  in  itself,  was 
the  embodiment  of  an  idea.  Through  her  governing 
class,  with  increasing  dissent,  Germany  takes  the 
position  that  her  superiority  to  other  peoples  gives 
her  the  right  to  trample  on  established  moral  codes 
and  on  the  world’s  conception  of  humanity.  In  her 
detailed  excuses  she  puts  no  real  heart.  It  is  in  her 
destiny,  her  right  to  impose,  her  superman  immu- 
nities, that  her  leading  spirits  ultimately  believe. 
Apparently  we  shall  keep  out  of  the  war,  but  it  is 
against  that  idea  we  shall  be  fighting,  if  unhappily  we 
have  to  fight  at  last. 

Courage 

TN  A music  hall  in  London  the  joke  that  was  recently 

most  popular  showed  an  American,  held  up  by  a 
thug  with  a revolver,  exclaiming,  “I  am  too  proud 
to  fight.” 

Another  joke,  second  in  popularity  in  the  sam§ 
show,  used  the  exclamation  “let  loose  the  Americans” 
as  who  should  say,  “let  loose  the  lions.” 

In  Paris  the  most-talked-of  cartoon  of  months,  by 
Forain,  showed  the  symbolic  figure  of  a woman, 
bowed  over  a field  of  slain,  saying,  “this  good  Mr. 
Wilson  will  come  to  revenge  us.” 

The  foreign  offices  of  the  entente  powers,  however, 
have  been  as  superior  to  the  rasher  newspapers  and 


the  less  thoughtful  citizens  as  men  in  office  ought  to 
be  superior  to  others.  Their  understanding  has  been 
full,  their  expression  considerate.  In  no  group  any- 
where does  Mr.  Wilson  stand  Higher  than  among  the 
leading  statesmen  of  the  world. 

What  Neutrals  May  Yet  Do' 

AT  FIRST  glimpse  it  seems  strange  that  Spain 
should  even  consider,  however  doubtfully,  enter- 
ing the  fray.  What  has  she  to  gain? 

She  has  this  to  gain.  She  can  do  her  bit  toward 
ending  a struggle  that  has  brought  her  to  an  in- 
dustrial crisis. 

Switzerland  has  suffered  almost  as  if  she  were  at 
war,  but  she  is  proud  of  her  neutrality,  and  with  a 
population  speaking  German,  French,  and  Italian 
it  would  be  unsound,  in  any  circumstances  except 
invasion,  for  her  to  enter. 

Holland,  if  not  too  much  impressed  by  Belgium’s 
fate,  might  conceivably  enter  for  the  same  reasons 
that  have  caused  Spain  to  reflect. 

So  might  Denmark.  The  complicated  situation  in 
the  Balkans  may  to  a less  extent  be  influenced  by 
that  consideration  also. 

The  neutrals,  in  course  of  time,  can  be  conceived  as 
becoming  tired  of  the  cost.  They  may  possibly  in 
the  end  say,  “we  have  paid  enough.  The  world  has 
paid  enough.  We  will  take  a hand  in  the  job  of 
ending  the  mess,  and  we  will  do  it  by  suppressing  the 
belligerent  that  began  the  war  and  that  represents 
the  ancient  doctrine  of  domination  by  force.  When 
we  have  given  that  belligerent  a thorough  lesson  we 
will  then  make  arrangements  by  which  no  country 
can,  with  any  hope  of  success,  begin  a war  again.” 

States  of  mind  just  now  in  Europe  are  fluid.  Such 
a move  is  not  probable,  but  it  can  be  conceived.  A 
very  great  diplomat  in  any  of  the  entente  powers,  or 
among  the  neutrals  most  concerned,  might  be  able  to 
chrystalize  and  effectively  use  that  line  of  argument. 

Guess 

AT  VARIOUS  places  in  Germany,  including  uni- 
versities,  a favorite  thought,  finding  constant  ex- 
pression, is  that  after  this  war  there  will  be  three 
great  powers — great  in  actuality  or  in  prospect. 
Needless  to  say  Germany  will  be  one.  The  other  two 
will  be  the  United  States  and  Japan.  Then  will  come 
another  vast  war,  after  which  the  powers  of  the  first 
importance  will  be  reduced  to  two.  Naturally  Ger- 
many will  be  one.  Then  still  another  world  war  will 
come,  and  only  one  empire  will  emerge  in  the  first 
rank.  Which  will  it  be?  Don’t  all  speak  at  once. 
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The  Gist  of  It 

Tj^OUR  years  ago  Bemhardi  wrote:  “France  must 
be  so  completely  crushed  that  she  can  never 
again  come  across  our  path."  Bemhardi  merely 
echoed  bigger  men.  If  there  is  one  great  power  in 
Europe  that  knows  exactly  why  she  fights  and  has  an 
entirely  clear  case,  that  country  is  France. 

An  Unfinished  Editorial 

TT  WAS  a much  bigger  man  than  Bemhardi,  Prince 

von  Biilow,  who  made  popular  by  quoting  it  the 
saying  of  Althoff  that  the  Germans  are  “political 
asses/'  The  conclusion  that  Biilow  drew  was  that 
their  votes  must  not  be  allowed  to  count.  If  there 
were  more  social-democratic  votes  there  must  not 
therefore  be  more  social-democratic  members  of  the 
Reichstag. 

A teutonic  statesman  of  distinction  said  to  the 
writer  of  this  editorial:  “Is  it  not  absurd  that  an 
ignorant  workman  should  have  as  much  voting  as 
you  or  I?” 

Another  German  statesman,  very  famous,  and 
holding  a position  of  much  delicacy,  maintained,  to 
the  present  writer  also,  that  what  made  it  impossible 
for  Americans  to  understand  Prussian  ethics  was  the 
egregious  American  vanity. 

Still  another  well-known  statesman  delivered  sol- 
emnly to  the  same  writer  the  orthodox  argument  of 
the  imperialists,  that  war  is  a biological  necessity. 

What  are  you  going  to  do  with  such  reasoning? 

Is  it  necessary  that  such  extreme  technical  effic- 
iency as  Germahy  has  shown  shall  destroy  sanity  of 
thinking?  Sparta  was  better  organized  for  war  than 
Athens,  but  Athens  could  not  have  been  the  great 
source  of  sweetness  and  light  had  she  existed  for 
nothing  save  obedient  discipline  for  purposes  of  ap- 
plying force. 


Germans  and  Learning 

TN  LIMITATION  of  what  is  said  in  the  preceding 
editorial,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  Germans 
are  learning  a little  about  how  to  spend  their  money 
in  America.  The  New  York  Evening  Mail  is  far 
more  astutely  edited  than  the  Fatherland  or  the 
papers  printed  in  German.  The  money  that  has  gone 
into  the  bill-board  campaign,  ostensibly  by  women, 
against  our  selling  munitions  has  a certain  effect  on 
sentimental  and  not  very  active  minds.  Of  course 
anybody  who  thinks  knows  that  to  change  the  rules 
of  the  past,  and  make  it  unethical  to  sell  munitions 
would  simply  hand  the  victory  to  the  nation  that 
prepares  for  war  and  chooses  its  own  time.  The  last 
great  war  loan  of  Germany  went  into  ammunition. 
If  we  wish  to  encourage  aggressive  militarism  the 
way  to  do  it  is  to  be  shocked  at  the  sale  of  munitions 
and  thus  leave  the  peace  countries  at  a still  greater 
disadvantage. 

Shaky  Reasons 


TN  “The  European  War  of  1914,"  John  William 
Burgess  has  marshalled  hie  information  and  has 
unconsciously  reflected:  “now  let  us  arrange  this  in 
proper  form  and  deduce  the  necessary  theories  there- 
from to  show  the  righteousness  of  the  German  cause 
and  the  duplicity  of  the  Allies;”  In  an  especially 


feeble  chapter  entitled  “American  Interests,"  Profes- 
sor Burgess  refers  in  exaggerated  terms  to  the  well 
recognized  and  appreciated  aid  given  to  America  in 
the  Revolutionary  War  by  such  valiant  soldiers  of 
fortune  as  von  Steuben  and  de  Kalb.  We  note,  with- 
out surprise,  that  he  does  not  mention  the  Hessians. 
But  further  Professor  Burgees  affirms  that  in  the 
critical  days  at  the  commencement  of  the  Civil  War, 
the  St.  Louis  Arsenal  and  the  whole  State  of  Missouri 
was  saved  from  falling  to  the  Confederacy  by  the 
“Germans"  of  St.  Louis  and  that  “the  German  and 
German-American  contingents,"  in  the  northern 
armies,  amounting  to  some  five  hundred  thousand 
men,  turned  the  scales  in  favor  of  the  Union.  These 
men  risked  and  gave  their  lives  that  the  American 
Union  might  be  preserved.  Their  names  are  in- 
scribed in  history  as  Americans  and  as  Americans 
only.  But  Professor  Burgess’  logic  cannot  run  up  so 
steep  a hill.  Those  men  did  not  put  us  in  the  debt  of 
German  Militarism.  How  many  of  them  had  left 
Germany  to  avoid  such  militarism? 

A Suspicious  Character 

A GENTLEMAN  with  the  name  of  Ferdinand 
Hansen  writes  us  a letter.  He  imports  caviar, 
and  there  is  a picture  of  himself  on  the  letter,  stand- 
ing on  a Russian  fish,  which  we  admit  prima  facia 
evidence  of  identity.  All  passports  now  have  photo- 
graphs. However,  read  the  letter: 

I view  with  astonishment  your  radical  revision 
of  sentiment  as  regards  the  German  element.  The 
odium  you  now  evidence  in  no  wise  affected  your 
scruples  when  as  Chairman  of  the  Citizens  Munic- 
ipal Committee  you  permitted  contributions  to 
be  solicited  without  protest  from  descendants  of 
the  race  that  now  meets  with  your  rigorous  con- 
demnation. Nor  was  the  money  returned  as  un- 
desirable after  the  hearty. and  unstinted  financial 
response  of  those  in  whose  veins  German  blood 
flows.  Of  the  total  contributions  ($134,388.32) 
to  the  campaign  fund  of  1913  over  30  per  cent 
emanated  from  those  whose  ancestral  land 
is  being  so  unjustly  reviled  by  your  columns. 

The  German-American  gave  freely  to  what  he  be- 
lieved would  establish  the  “truth”  in  politics,  and 
is  repaid  by  your  dedicating  your  publication  to 
the  defense  of  the  “lie,”  directed  at  the  cause 
which  is  nearest  his  heart. 

Respectfully, 

Ferdinand  Hansen. 

The  logic  is  powerful,  but  the  point  is  this:  Can 
a man  who  imports  Russian  caviar  during  the  present 
war  be  deemed  an  honest  German? 

The  Situation  in  Belgium 

A GERMAN-AMERICAN  publication,  the  Volks - 
zeitung,  of  New  York,  Socialist,  is  amazed  to 
the  extent  of  about  a column  because  one  of  Mr. 
Hapgood’s  messages  from  Europe  said  that  Belgium 
would  suffer  if  the  United  States  went  to  war.  The 
Volkszeitung  thinks  Belgium  is  fortunate  to  be  at 
present  under  such  a socialistic  management.  As 
Harper* 8 Weekly’s  sources  of  information  about  Bel- 
gium are  exceptionally  good,  we  can  perhaps  tell  the 
Volkszeitung  a few  things. 

In  the  first  place,  the  situation  has  been  improved 
ia  one  important  respect.  After  the  article  referred 
to  was  in  print,  Mr.  Hapgood  cabled  that  definite 
arrangements  have  been  made  between  the  Commis- 
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sion  for  the  Relief  of  Belgium  and  the  German  and 
Dutch  authorities,  by  which  an  entirely  organized 
Dutch  force  will  take  over  the  elaborate  work  in- 
stantly, if  relations  are  ever  severed  between  the 
United  States  and  Germany.  Whether  the  Dutch 
can  keep  the  German  military  authorities  from  in- 
creasing the  oppression  of  Belgium  as  successfully  as 
the  Americans  have  done  is  another  story.  Also 
whether  Mr.  Hoover  can  be  the  financial  and  execu- 
tive head  of  the  enterprise  under  such  changed  con- 
ditions. If  not,  the  chance  of  finding  anybody  to 
come  anywhere  near  equalling  him  is  slight.  And 
even  with  him  in  charge,  Belgium  has  often  been 
within  a month  of  starvation.  It  is  doubtful,  of 
course,  whether  Americans  will  continue  to  contribute 
as  freely  if  they  are  called  on  for  war  expenses  of 
their  own,  although  on  the  other  hand  it  is  possible 
they  may  imitate  in  those  circumstances  the  truly 
magnificent  record  of  the  British  colonies,  which  in 
spite  of  the  war  strain  on  them  have  given  to  Bel- 
gium far  more  liberally  than  have  the  United  States. 

Does  the  Volkszeitung  know  how  far  the  Belgians 
are  from  appreciating  being  taken  care  of,  instead  of 
running  themselves  in  the  old  “capitalistic”  way? 
They  have  been  frequently  so  near  to  serious  rioting 
that  the  German  authorities  have  requested  Mr. 
Brand  Whitlock  to  show  himself  conspicuously  in  the 
streets  of  Brussels  to  quiet  the  apprehension  that  he 
had  left.  The  Germans  have  no  use  for  Belgian 
riots.  Such  riots  would  increase  the  number  of  sol- 
diers who  would  have  to  be  detached  to  guard  lines 
of  communication.  This  Commission  had  to  work 
for  months  to  obtain  assurances  that  the  Ger- 
mans would  not  seize  the  approaching  harvests  away 
from  the  Belgians. 

Nor  is  starvation  the  only  Belgian  fear.  States- 
men of  all  parties  except  the  Socialist  have  declared 
that  Germany  must  be  free  to  annex  territory,  after 
the  war  is  victoriously  ended,  if  “the  real  economic, 
political,  and  military  interests  of  the  Empire  pre- 
vail.” That  conception  of  Germany’s  future  gives 
the  Belgians  a topic  of  contemplation;  also  Luxem- 
bourg; and  also  Holland. 

For  the  Volkszeitung  to  draw  a socialistic  con- 
clusion from  the  success  of  the  Hoover  commission 
is  natural  enough.  To  emphasize  that  point,  how- 
ever, in  all  the  confused  circumstances,  would  sur- 
prise most  Belgians.  We  think  a much  stronger 
argument  for  the  Socialists  could  be  found  in  the 
recent  general  record  of  the  German  empire.  Nearer 
home  an  argument  could  be  found  in  the  Panama 
Canal.  After  the  war,  when  discussion  again  takes 
the  place  of  high  explosives,  the  world  will  be  busy 
considering  how  to  avoid  the  evils  of  over-concen- 
tration, as  exhibited  by  Prussia,  and  the  ends  of 
unideal  individualism,  as  discernible  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States. 

Drama  and  Strain 

TY  OTH  in  Paris  and  in  Berlin  the  number  of  farces, 
musical  comedies,  and  comic-operas  has  been 
diminished,  and  the  number  of  classics  and  other  plays 
of  serious  value  increased.  The  tired  business  man, 
or  society  woman,  or  school  girl,  or  rounder  may 
need  froth  in  the  theatre  to  ease  the  awful  strain  of 
business  or  dinner-parties,  but  countries  in  a death- 
struggle  find  refreshment  in  material  that  contains 
thought  or  feeling. 


A Difference 

TT  IS  becoming  the  fashion  to  sing  the  praises  of 
Elihu  Root.  Those  who  hark  back  like  to  hark 
back  to  him.  If  he  were  younger  the  Republicans 
would  consider  him  for  the  Presidency.  Before  Mr. 
Lansing  was  selected  to  hold  his  position  permanently 
thousands  automatically  said,  “Would  it  not  be  a 
grand  thing  if  the  President  would  appoint  Mr. 
Root?”  Mr.  Root  was  a notable  Secretary,  but  of  a 
kind  contradictory  to  the  man  who  has  been  in  direct 
charge  of  our  foreign  policy  since  March  4,  1913, 
namely  Woodrow  Wilson.  The  difference  is  subtle 
and  not  over-easy  to  express.  In  the  notes  to  Ger- 
many there  is  a something  that  would  not  have  been 
there  had  Mr.  Root  conceived  and  executed  them. 
There  is  something  in  them  far  beyond  the  mere  lucid 
and  able  presentment  of  our  case.  There  is  a note  of 
moral  right  that  had  its  echo  in  Germany  and  started 
a change  of  opinion  there.  Putting  Germany  in  a 
hole  never  could  have  done  that.  The  President, 
managing  foreign  affairs  himself,  has  put  skilfully 
the  American  case  and  at  the  same  time  expressed  a 
spiritual  faith  that  makes  ahead  because  it  is  con- 
tagious. The  faith  is  contagious  because  it  is  sincere. 
The  President,  in  the  upset  world,  has  two  jobs  to 
combine.  He  has  to  run  the  nation,  as  he  finds  the 
world  developed  in  this  year  1915  of  so-called  grace, 
and  he  has  at  the  same  time  to  press  along  up  the 
slopes  that  have  already  slowly  led  us  from  savagery 
to  what  civilization  we  have.  He  has  had  to  be  prac- 
tical in  act,  and  creative  in  spirit.  He  has  been  both. 

Is  This  Funny  ? 

ONCE  in  a while  in  this  sad  war  something  occurs 
so  preposterous  that  wrong  overshadows  horror. 
For  example,  a German  paper,  organ  of  a Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  publishes  a 
correspondence  in  which  the  President  of  the  Society 
complains  bitterly  of  Belgian  treatment  of  animals. 
That  is  no  doubt  a funnier  episode  than  the  Germans 
against  Italy  for  breach  of  treaty  faith. 

Honor  Where  Due 

TTONORARY  degrees  are  often  jokes;  it  is  pleas- 
ant,  therefore,  to  see  Trinity  College  selecting 
Orville  Wright  for  one,  and  thereby  honoring  itself 
far  more  than  him,  who  needs  none  of  the  labels 
that  institutions  give.  For  Wright  is  one  of  the  few 
living  great.  Possibly  there  are  as  many  as  two 
living  Americans  whose  names  will  be  as  highly  con- 
sidered by  posterity — possibly.  In  mechanics  and 
science  over  the  whole  world  has  he  any  equal,  save 
Marconi  and  Madame  Curie? 

If  Wright  has  been  robbed,  if  a fake  inventor  has 
worried  him  for  years,  that  is  only  the  course  of  his- 
tory. The  inventive  mind,  the  creator,  is  often 
forerunner  for  the  material  prosperity  of  some  par- 
asitic imitator.  Wilbur  Wright  may  well  have  owed 
his  death  to  the  harrassing  litigation  which  occupied 
most  of  his  time  for  nearly  three  years.  The  Wright 
patent  has  been  upheld  in  France,  Germany,  and 
America,  and  acknowledged  by  the  British  govern- 
ment. Nevertheless  it  is  hard  for  Orville  Wright  to 
obtain  practical  justice  in  this  world.  No  doubt  after 
his  death  he  will  be  superlatively  extolled.  No  doubt, 
also,  he  would  appreciate  a little  business  fairness  now. 
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Atrocities 

By  NORMAN  HAPGOOD 


A GERMAN  general  made  to  a friend  the  following 
confession:  “We  did  a lot  that  was  very  terrible 
in  Belgium.  We  had  a special  reason  for  it.  We 
were  very  much  afraid  Holland  would  attack  us  on  the 
flank.  We  wanted  her  to  know  what  might  happen  to 
her  if  she  did.” 

Thus  the  main  contention  of  the  Bryce  report  was 
justified. 

An  expert  calculated  that  if  Germany  had  been 
humane  it  would  have  taken  a million  men  to  keep  the 
civil  population  of  Belgium  and  northern  France  quiet 
and  make  railroads,  telegraphs,  and  telephones  as  safe 
as  they  are  now. 

Nobody,  therefore,  can  be  surer  than  I am  that  severe 
punishment  is  due  to  the  German  leaders  after  the  war. 
Nevertheless  it  is  only  fair  that  the  public  should  un- 
derstand what  a large  proportion  of  the  stories  against 
the  Germans  are  false.  Therefore  I recount  some  of  my 
own  personal  investigations  in  France,  especially  among 
soldiers  at  the  front. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  days  I have  spent  abroad 
were  at  the  front.  Among  other  contributions  to  my 
understanding  they  helped  me  toward  sympathetic 
vision  of  the  tendency  of  the  human  race  to  lie.  All 
men  lie,  not  so  often  because  they  will  as  either  be- 
cause they  cannot  observe  and  remember  or  because 
they  are  artists,  and  unconsciously  assist  the  facts  to- 
ward composing  the  picture  desired.  I.  myself,  being 
critical  and  unimaginative,  probably  lie  somewhat  less 
than  the  average. 

The  line  between  mendacity  and  art,  where  actual 
events  are  the  material,  is  extraordinarily  difficult.  Many 
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of  the  best  executed  and  most  vivid  volumes  of  eye-wit- 
nesses on  the  war  are  compact  of  untruth.  The  pop- 
ularity of  these  highly-touched  accounts  discourages 
more  exact  and  conscientious  narrators.  Several  of  the 
best  observers  told  me  during  my  trip  that  the  fakers 
had  ruined  the  charm  of  the  business  by  their  illicit 
competition.  And  yet  one  of  the  soundest  smilingly 
read  over  his  account  of  a dramatic  incident  we  had 
come  across  together — all  fact  except  one  touch  added, 
and  a thoroughly  artistic  one.  I do  not  envy  the  future 
historian  of  this  war.  He  will,  to  be  sure,  have  the 
benefit  of  many  secret  documents  (I  have  seen  a few  of 
them)  which  will  give  him  an  immeasurably  better  in- 
sight than  any  writer  can  have  today;  but  on  many  a 
disputed  question  of  detail  he  will  find  staggering  con- 
tradictions of  te  timony. 

A word  about  my  own  temptations  to  make  a thrilling 
article  out  of  experiences  at  the  front.  It  would  be  so 
easy.  The  truth  needs  to  be  helped  so  little.  I was  on 
a hill  that  was  shelled  15  days  out  of  18,  sometimes 
badly.  One  shell  passed  over  while  I was  there.  Two 
others  fell  near  the  base.  In  a number  of  places  we  had 
to  walk  carefully  or  motor  carefully,  to  avoid  fire.  At 
times  the  hostile  trenches  were  within  half  a mile.  Fly- 
ing machines  abounded.  Some  of  them  were  being  fired 
at.  I 6aw  the  Church  at  Metz  through  a telescope. 
Cavalry  were  picturesque  and  thick  along  the  roads. 
Big  holes  torn  by  shells  were  everywhere.  Bullet  marks 
were  in  the  trees.  Cannon  boomed.  It  would  take  ex- 
tremely little  talent  to  put  all  these  things  so  as  to  sug- 
gest excitement  and  danger.  It  would  require  only  or- 
dinary narrative  ability  and  a willingness  „t<^  substitute 
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imagination  for  the  actual  unfortunate  fact  of  bad  luck 
as  far  as  striking  any  trouble  was  concerned.  The 
strength  of  the  impulse  to  make  wanderings  more  in- 
teresting, however,  made  me  realize  how  a man  feels, 
not  only  when  he  tells  of  an  exciting  adventure,  but  what 
is  more  to  the  present 
purpose,  when  he  tells  of  I ~ 
an  atrocity.  I J. 

In  one  little  village,  & 'g-  _ y ] ' 
which  had  been  mildly  H i 

shelled  a few  moments 
before,  the  hospital  vras  m - 

pointed  out  to  me.  It  had 

been  knocked  all  to  pieces  ^ 

some  time  back.  Nearly  | 

all  the  ruin  was  confined  yF'JGU*  h 

to  the  hospital  and  its  im- 

mediate  vicinity.  I was  f ^ 

assured  that  the  Germans 
make  a specialty  of  pick- 
to  bom- 

bard.  Perhaps  they  do. 

I can  only  tell  what  hap- 

pened  to  me.  A little  later  t ^ H 

1 was  strolling  along  fr 

through  the  village  when  ■& 

I came  across  the  French 
officer  in  command  of  the 
place. 

“Do  you  think  the  Ger- 
mans shot  at  the  hospital 

quired. 

One  who  has  been  over 
the  country  better  under- 
stands the  high  mortality 
among  churches.  It  is 
one  thing  to  read  the  ex- 
planation.  It  is  another 

thing  to  travel  and  see  in  ^ ‘ o-::’ 

how  many  cases  the  spire  _ 

the  people,  gave  in  min- 
ute detail  the  story  of  all 
that  had  passed  under  his 
eyes.  As  he  described  the  1 j \ 

words  and  actions  of  the 
inhabitants  after  the  ( 

French  came  back,  he 
quoted  them  as  saying,  jR 

“Is  it  all  right  to  say  the 
Germans  treated  us  wrell?” 

He  quoted  those  words  -3F5|Jj  ® * t Ji  i 

not  to  prove  anything;  3*^#  ir  ~L  * 
merely  because  he  was  » . V LlJ*  /« 
quoting  everything.  Per- 
haps he  scarcely  under- 
stood the  implication,  the 
instinctive  recognition  by 
these  villagers  that  audi- 
ences expect  atrocities. 

One  story  that  gained 
headway  told  of  three  lit- 
tle girls  hanged  on  hooks  in  a butcher  shop.  An  investiga- 
tor spent  considerable  time  looking  for  someone  who  

knew  the  girls.  Finally  he  found  an  old  woman  who  through  England  early  in 
knew  them  .personally.  Not  only  that,  but  she  had  everybody  saw! 

D igitizsed  by  CfOOQ  lC 


actually  seen  them  hanging.  He  was  horrified,  of 
course,  but  at  last  convinced.  Before  passing  on  he 
saw  the  French  commander  in  the  recaptured  village, 
and  told  him  the  story.  “Do  you  not  know,”  asked  the 
commander,  “that  that  old  woman  has  been  crazy  for 

several  years?” 

a. 

A gate  in  a cemetery 
was  shown  to  me  by  an 
educated  Frenchman.  It 
was  full  of  holes.  They 
were,  he  said,  from  a ma- 
chine gun  shot  from  inside 
the  graveyard,  while  the 
Germans  possessed  the 
town.  He  added  that 
Germans  take  a peculiar 
pleasure  in  shooting  up 
cemetaries.  Actually  the 
holes  were  made  from  the 
opposite  direction,  and  by 
shrapnel. 

^ 1 tfiC  the  Germans  driving  civil- 

d ians  ahead  of  them  as  a 

haps  they  do.  I know 

Germany  has  a terrible 
amount  to  answer  for,  in 

£ H gard  of  treaty  obliga- 

tions, in  calculated  sever- 
/J ^ mu*:. " ity,  but  it  is  another 

matter  to  believe  a brave 
and  proud  people  has  used 
* women,  children,  and  un- 

**  * street  in  a French  village 

man  detachment  is  enter- 

donkies,  and  people  in 
one  panic-stricken  mass. 
How  easy  does  this  be- 
come a using  of  the  people 
as  a screen! 

One  of  the  most  accu- 
rate correspondents  in  the 
I ^ . world  wrote  a story  about 

\r  JrwV[5.  1 a certain  sex  atrocity,  or- 

|ri  ri“  } *j  dered  by  a German  com- 

Cl-  ^ ‘ V ' v mander.  It  was  told  to 
^ him  by  a woman  who  was 

on  the  spot,  who  has  an 
PHfl  ' i established  reputation, 

and  with  whom  he  was 
personally  acquainted. 
Nevertheless,  as  others 


Ruins  illustrating  types  of  atrocities  alleged  against  the 
Germans  and  denied  or  explained  by  them. 
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And  has  not  every  reader  of  this  article  been  told 
circumstantially  the  story  of  the  message  of  starvation 
written  under  the  German  stamp,  with  the  name  of  the 
person  who  received  the  letter?  What  though  the  story 
goes  back  at  l:$st  as  far  as  the  Civil  War? 

In  this  war  a favorite  story  tells  of  children  with 
their  hands  cut  off.  In  Paris  3 large  reward  was  offered 
for  a photograph  of  one  such  case,  but  none  came  for- 
ward to  get  the  money. 

A few  photographs  of  the  kind  familiar  in  Paris, 
featuring  nude  women,  were  found  in  possession  of  a 
German  soldier.  At  once  there  was  in  full  travel  the 
story  that  during  the  march  toward  Paris  such  pictures 
were  distributed  by  the  officers  to  make  the  soldiers 
more  eager  to  reach  the  town. 

Of  course  a modern  conscript  army  includes  criminals 
and  degenerates.  It  includes  everybody,  from  professors 
to  perverts.  There  have  no  doubt  been  horrid  individ- 
ual crimes.  There  has  no  doubt  been  conduct  by  Ger- 
man officers  that  will  not  be  justified  by  the  more  demo- 
cratic nations ; that  will  perhaps  even  horrify  the  social- 
democrats,  after  the  war,  in  Germany  itself.  As  I have 
in  a preceeding  article  already  related,  some  of  the 
allied  statesmen  believe  that  in  case  of  a complete  vic- 
tory one  of  the  most  instructive  and  progressive  steps 
will  be  the  punishment  of  these  officers.  The  Bryce 
and  Bedier  reports  are  extremely  damaging  documents. 
It  remains  true,  however,  that  many  of  the  apparently 
well-authenticated  cases  are  lies,  and  many  of  the 
others  can  be  explained  away. 

The  rape  cases  of  course  arouse  particular  interest. 
They  will  always  be  especially* difficult  to  prove  or  dis- 
prove and  many  of  them  exist  in  frightful  form.  But 
this  point  is  certain:  there  are  a great  many  more  cases 
of  moral  than  of  legal  rape.  I mean  that  when  three  or 
four  soldiers  are  quartered  in  a house,  with  father  and 
sons  away  fighting,  the  girls  in  that  house  do  not  feel 
very  free  to  choose  just  how  they  will  receive  the  ad- 
vances of  the  soldiers.  But  even  after  making  deduc- 
tions there  is  no  doubt  that  war  makes  even  decent  men 
less  punctilious.  Facing  death  every  day  they  are  in- 
clined to  be  lenient  with  their  consciences  about  the 
pleasures  of  the  moment. 

^BOUT  sniping, the  Germans  have  probably  made  some 
errors.  They  have  probably  told  some  lies  to  cover 
crimes.  We  know  how  capable  they  are  of  lying  in  high 
circles,  from  the  stories  they  invented  in  advance  in  the 
attempt  to  excuse  their  long  planned  invasion  of  Belgium, 
aL J the  excuses  they  have  prepared  ahead  for  other  brutal 
steps.  But  in  many  cases,  it  is  the  inhabitants  who  lie. 
An  officer  is  leading  his  men  through  a village.  There 
are  shots  from  a window  and  a couple  of  soldiers  fall. 
The  men  are  furious  at  their  comrades’  death,  from  what 
to  the  military  mind  is  grossest  treachery.  The  officer 
knows  he  could  not  control  his  men.  He  looks  away 
while  they  exact  punishment.  The  villagers  almost  in- 
evitably allege  that  there  was  no  sniping  or  that  the 
officer  gave  the  word  to  fire.  That  the  punishment  for 
sniping  or  other  disobedience  is  extremely  severe  is  of 
course  true.  I gave  the  reason  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article.  It  is  the  explanation,  from  another  angle, 
of  the  Zabern  incident,  which  so  enraged  France,  and 
was  so  resented  and  ridiculed  in  England  and  America. 
In  Alsace  a soldier  could  strike  even  a crippled  civilian 
with  his  sword,  for  mere  lack  of  deference.  But  the 
Germans  knew  what  they  were  doing  when  they  failed  to 
put  down  such  arrogance.  They  were  preparing  for 


today.  Such  military  efficiency  as  theirs  would  be  im- 
possible if  the  army  were  not  treated  as  above  all  things. 
Lasting  power  is  another  story.  It  is  wholly  possible 
that  a change  of  popular  spirit  may  come  more  abruptly 
in  Germany  than  in  France  or  Britain.  But  for  the  pur- 
pose of  moulding  a nation  into  a.  military  machine 
the  absolute  control,  in  peace  and  war,  of  the  militarist 
idea  was  deemed  a necessity.  I saw  on  a captured 
German  cannon  the  words  “ultima  ratio  regis “the  final 
argument  of  a monarch,”  and  I thought  it  explained  a 
large  portion  of  the  war.  I did  not  see  one  soldier  in 
France  whose  manners  to  me,  an  unknown  civilian,  were 
not  courteous  in  the  extreme;  with  a courtesy,  indeed, 
that  made  me  wish  I had  the  gentility  to  respond  with 
equal  grace.  So  we  come  back  always  to  the  question 
of  autocracy,  which  is  the  question  of  this  war.  If 
William  the  Second  had  been  as  modest  and  as  consti- 
tutional as  his  grandfather,  Germany  would  have  ex- 
panded with  less  opposition  and  would  not  have  sought 
to  execute  a task  impossible  in  our  modern  world.  Being 
a despot  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  military,  without 
sufficient  civil  check.  The  individual  ceased  to  exist  in 
Germany.  The  militarist  regime  forgot  even  the  doctrine 
of  their  great  text-book,  for  Clauswitz  himself  says  that 
the  use  of  absolute  force  in  war  must  be  tempered  by 
expediency. 

IT  IS  just  to  say,  that  the  fairest  witnesses  after  the 

war  will  be  the  higher  officers.  From  the  French  officers 
I have  imbibed  many  of  my  views  of  German  atrocities. 
The  officer  is  so  occupied  with  limitless  horrors  of  war 
itself  that  he  sees  the  side-issues  more  coolly.  More- 
over he  knows  the  facts.  The  fiercest  spirit  of  credulity 
is  in  the  talk  factories.  Nothing  is  so  credulous  or  so 
blood-thirsty  as  an  afternoon  tea. 

Let  us  be  firm,  by  all  means.  Let  us  all  hope  to  end 
militarism  by  defeating  the  great  militarist  nation.  But 
let  us  not  be  more  than  needlessly  cruel  in  our  thoughts, 
and  let  us  not  be  unfair.  Why  do  our  school  text  books 
exult  in  the  destruction  by  Sherman  and  Sheridan  of 
the  southern  food  supplies?  Did  the  United  States,  or 
did  it  not,  bombard  open  towns  in  the  Spanish  war? 
How  many  lies  were  told  about  the  water-cure? 

A lawyer  was  endeavoring  to  prove  atrocities  before 
an  investigating  committee  “And  now,”  he  said  at  last, 
“I  am  going  to  bring  to  you  the  very  best  of  all  evidence. 
I am  going  to  let  you  hear  the  story  from  the  lips  of  the 
boy’s  own  mother.” 

What  appeal  could  be  more  effective,  and  never- 
theless what  evidence  could  be  more  untrustworthy? 

The  trouble  with  excess  of  atrocity  talk  is  that  it 
merely  makes  us  hate  the  Germans,  which  is  unfortu- 
nate, and  does  not  help  us  to  know  what  the  world  is 
really  fighting  for,  which  it  is  essential  to  known. 

Where  atrocities  are  really  proved  they  are  fully  pro- 
vided for  by  international  agreement. 

In  the  last  Hague  convention,  in  the  section  regarding 
breaches  of  international  agreements  as  to  what  acts 
are  legitimate  in  war,  it  was  agreed: 

“A  belligerent  party  which  violates  the  provisions  of 
the  said  Regulations  shall,  if  the  case  demands,  be  liable 
to  pay  compensation.  It  shall  be  responsible  for  all 
acts  committed  by  persons  forming  part  of  its  armed 
forces” 

Germany  signed  that.  Also  Bismarck  is  the  father 
of  the  severest  doctrine  of  indemnities.  Wherever  any- 
thing can  be  truly  proved,  therefore,  the  foundation  for 
punishment  is  most  completely  laid. 


Next  week* s issue  will  contain  an  article  by  Mr.  Hapgood  on  what  he  found  out 
Swiss  army  system  that  is  being  so  much  discussed  in  the  United  States  at  present. 

by  him  about  picturesque  personal  experiences  at  the  front. 
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True  Americanism 

By  LOUIS  D.  BRANDEIS 


Epluribus  unum— 

out  of  many  one — was 
the  motto  adopted  by 
the  founders  of  the  Republic 
when  they  formed  a union  of 
the  thirteen  states.  To  these 
we  have  added,  from  time  to 
time  thirty-five  more.  The 
founders  were  convinced,  as 

we  are,  that  a strong  na-  

tion  could  be  built  through 
federation.  They  were  also  convinced, 
as  we  are,  that  in  America,  under  a free 
government,  many  peoples  would  make 
one  nation.  Throughout  all  these  years 
we  have  admitted  to  our  country  and  to 
citizenship  immigrants  from  the  diverse 
lands  of  Europe.  We  had  faith  that 
thereby  we  could  best  serve  ourselves 
and  mankind.  This  faith  has  been  justi- 
fied. The  United  States  has  grown 
great.  The  immigrants  and  their  imme- 
diate descendants  have  proved  them- 
selves as  loyal  as  any  citizens  of  the 
country.  Liberty  has  knit  us  closely  to- 
gether as  Americans.  Note  the  com- 
mon devotion  to  our  country’s  emblem 
expressed  at  the  recent  Flag  Day  cele- 
bration in  New  York  by  boys  and  girls 
representing  more  than  twenty  different 
nationalities  warring  abroad. 

On  the  Nation’s  birthday  it  is  cus- 
tomary for  us  to  gather  together  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  how  we  may 
better  serve  our  country.  This  year  we 
are  asked  to  address  ourselves  to  the 
newcomers  and  to  make  this  Fourth  of 
July  what  has  been  termed  Americaniza- 
tion Day. 

Americanization 

What  is  Americanization?  It  mani- 
fests itself,  in  a superficial  way,  when  the 
immigrant  adopts  the  clothes,  the  man- 
ners and  the  customs  generally  prevail- 
ing here.  Far  more  important  is  the 
manifestation  presented  when  he  sub- 
stituted for  his  mother  tongue,  the  Eng- 
lish language  as  the  common  medium  of 
speech.  But  the  adoption  of  our  lan- 
guage, manner  and  customs  is  only  a 
small  part  of  the  process.  To  become 
Americanized,  the  change  wrought  must 
be  fundamental.  However  great  his  out- 
ward conformity,  the  immigrant  is  not 
Americanized  unless  his  interests  and 
affections  have  become  deeply  rooted 
here.  And  we  properly  demand  of  the 
immigrant  even  more  than  this.  He 
must  be  brought  into  complete  harmony 
with  our  ideals  and  aspirations  and  co- 
operate with  us  for  their  attainment. 
Only  when  this  has  been  done,  will  he 
possess  the  national  consciousness  of  an 
American. 

I say  "he  must  be  brought  into  com- 
plete harmony.”  But  let  us  not  forget 
that  many  a poor  immigrant  comes  to  us 
from  distant  lands,  ignorant  of  our 
language,  strange  in  tattered  clothes  and 
with  jarring  manners,  who  is  already 
truly  American  in  this  most  important 
sense;  who  has  long  shared  our  ideals 


TN  THE  following  article  Mr.  Brandeis  tells  not  only 
L what  he  thinks  the  American  idea  of  liberty  is , as  it 
regards  the  individual,  but  also  what  the  right  idea  is 
of  liberty  as  regards  nationalities.  This  question  we 
must  all  face  in  the  settlement  which  follows  the  great 
European  war. 


and  who,  oppressed  and  persecuted 
abroad,  has  yearned  for  our  land  of 
liberty  and  for  the  opportunity  of  aiding 
in  the  lealization  of  her  aims. 

American  Ideals 

What  are  the  American  ideals?  They 
are  the  development  of  the  individual 
for  his  own  and  the  common  good — the 
development  of  the  individual  through 
liberty  and  the  attainment  of  the  com- 
mon good  through  democracy  and  social 
justice. 

Our  form  of  government,  as  well  as 
humanity,  compels  us  to  strive  for  the 
development  of  the  individual  man. 
Under  universal  suffrage  (soon  to  be 
extended  to  women)  every  voter  is  a 
part-ruler  of  the  State.  Unless  the 
rulers  have,  in  the  main,  education  and 
character  and  are  free  men,  our  great 
experiment  in  democracy  must  fail.  It 
devolving  upon  the  State,  therefore,  to 
fit  its  rulers  for  their  task.  It  must  pro- 
vide not  only  facilities  for  development, 
but  the  opportunity  of  using  them.  It 
must  not  only  provide  opportunity;  it 
must  stimulate  the  desire  to  avail  of  it. 
Thus  we  are  compelled  to  insist  upon 
observance  of  what  we  somewhat  vaguely 
term  the  American  standard  of  living; 
we  become  necessarily  our  brothers’ 
keepers. 

The  American  Standard  of 
Living 

What  does  this  standard  imply?  In 
substance,  the  exercise  of  those  rights 
which  our  Constitution  guarantees;  the 
right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness?  Life,  in  this  connection, 
means  living  not  existing;  liberty,  free- 
dom in  things  industrial  as  well  as  polit- 
ical; happiness  includes,  among  other 
things,  that  satisfaction  which  can  come 
only  through  the  full  development  and 
utilization  of  one's  faculties.  In  order 
that  men  may  live  and  not  merely  exist 
— in  order  that  men  may  develop  their 
faculties,  they  must  have  a reasonable 
income;  they  must  have  health  and 
leisure.  High  wages  will  not  meet  the 
worker’s  need  unless  employment  be 
regular.  The  best  of  wages  will  not  com- 
pensate for  excessively  long  working 
hours  which  undermine  health.  And 
working  conditions  may  be  so  bad  as  to 
nullify  the  good  effects  of  high  wages 
and  short  hours.  The  essentials  of 
American  citizenship  are  not  satisfied  by 


supplying  merely  the  material  . 
needs  or  even  the  wants  of  the 
worker. 

Every  citizen  must  have 
education — broad  and  contin- 
uous. This  essential  of  citi- . 
zenship  is  not  met  by  an  edu- 
cation which  ends  at  the  age 
of  14 — or  even  at  18  or  22. 
_____  Education  . must  continue 
throughout  life.  A country  can- 
not be  governed  well  by  rulers  whose  edu- 
cation and  mental  development  is  limited 
to  their  attendance  at  the  common  school. 
Whether  the  education  of  the  citizen  in 
later  years  is  to  be  given  in  classes  or 
from  the  public  platform,  or  is  to  be  sup- 
plied through  discussion  in  the  lodges 
and  the  trade  unions,  or  is  to  be  gained 
from  the  reading  of  papers,  periodicals, 
and  books — in  any  case  freshness  of  mind 
is  indispensable  to  its  attainment.  And 
to  the  preservation  of  freshness  of  mind 
a short  workday  is  as  essential  as  ade- 
quate food  and  proper  conditions  of 
working  and  of  living.  The  worker 
must,  in  other  words,  have  leisure.  But 
leisure  does  not  imply  idleness.  It  means 
ability  to  work  not  less  but  more — abil- 
ity to  work  at  some  thing  besides  bread- 
winning — ability  to  work  harder  while 
working  at  breadwinning,  and  ability  to 
work  more  years  at  breadwinning. 
Leisure,  so  defined,  is  an  essential  of 
successful  democracy. 

Furthermore  the  citizen  in  a success- 
ful democracy  must  not  only  have  edu- 
cation; he  must  be  free.  Men  are  not 
free  if  dependent  industrially  upon  the 
arbitrary  will  of  another.  Industrial  lib- 
erty on  the  part  of  the  worker  cannot, 
therefore,  exist  if  there  be  overweening 
industrial  power.  Some  curb  must  be 
placed  upon  capitalistic  combination. 
Nor  will  even  this  curb  be  effective  un- 
less the  workers  cooperate,  as  in  trade 
unions.  Control  and  cooperation  are 
both  essentials  of  industrial  liberty. 

And  if  the  American  is  to  be  fitted  for 
his  task  as  ruler,  he  must  have  besides 
education  and  industrial  liberty,  also 
some  degree  of  financial  independence. 
Our  existing  industrial  system  is  con- 
verting an  ever  increasing  percentage  of 
the  population  into  wage  earners;  and 
experience  teaches  us  that  a large  part 
of  these  become  at  some  time  financial 
dependents,  by  reason  of  sickness,  acci- 
dent, invalidity,  superannuation,  unem- 
ployment, or  premature  death  of  the 
breadwinner  of  the  family.  Contingen- 
cies like  these  which  are  generally  re- 
ferred to  in  the  individual  case  as  mis- 
fortunes, are  now  recognized  as  ordinary 
incidents  in  the  life  of  the  wage  earner. 
The  need  of  providing  indemnity  against 
financial  losses  from  such  ordinary'  con- 
tingencies in  the  workingman’s  life,  has 
become  apparent,  and  is  already  being 
supplied  in  other  countries.  The  stand- 
ard worthy  to  be  called  American  implies 
some  system  of  social  insurance. 

And  since  the  child  is  the  father  of 
the  man,  we  must  bear  constantly  in 
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mind  that  the  American  standard  of  liv- 
ing cannot  be  attained  or  preserved  un- 
less the  child  is  not  only  well  fed,  but 
well  born;  unless  he  lives  under  condi- 
tions wholesome  morally  as  well  as  phys- 
ically; unless  he  is  given  education  ade- 
quate both  in  quantity  and  in  character 
to  fit  him  for  life’s  work. 

The  Distinctly  American 

Such  are  our  ideals  and  the  standard 
of  living  we  have  erected  for  ourselves. 
But  what  is  there  in  these  ideals  which 
is  peculiarly  American?  Many  nations 
seek  to  develop  the  individual  man  for 
himself  and  for  the  common  good.  Some 
are  as  liberty-loving  as  we.  Some  pride 
themselves  upon  institutions  more  dem- 
ocratic than  our  own.  Still  others,  less 
conspicuous  for  liberty  or  democracy, 
claim  to  be  more  successful  in  attaining 
social  justice.  And  we  are  not  the  only 
nation,  which  combines  love  of  liberty, 
with  the  practice  of  democracy  and  a 
longing  for  social  justice.  But  there  is 
one  feature  in  our  ideals  and  practices 
which  is  peculiarly  American.  It  is  in- 
clusive brotherhood. 

Other  countries,  while  developing  the 
individual  man,  have  assumed  that  their 
common  good  would  be  attained  only,  if 
the  privileges  of  citizenship  in  them 
should  be  limited  practically  to  natives 
or  to  persons  of  a particular  nationality. 
America,  on  the  other  hand,  has  always 
declared  herself  for  equality  of  nation- 
alities, as  well  as  for  equality  of  individ- 
uals. She  recognized  racial  equality  as 
an  essential  of  full  human  liberty  and 
true  brotherhood,  and  that  it  is  the  com- 
plement of  democracy.  She  has,  there- 
fore, given  like  welcome  to  all  the  peo- 
ples of  Europe. 

Democracy  rests  upon  two  pillars: 
One,  the  principle  that  all  men  are  equal- 
ly entitled  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness;  and  the  other,  the 
conviction  that  such  equal  opportunity 
will  most  advance  civilization.  Aristoc- 
racy on  the  other  hand  denies  both  these 
postulates.  It  rests  upon  the  principle 
of  the  superman.  It  willingly  subordi- 
nates the  many  to  the  few,  and  seeks  to 


justify  sacrificing  the  individual  by  in- 
sisting that  civilization  will  be  advanced 
by  such  sacrifices. 

The  struggles  of  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries  both  in  peace  and 
in  war  were  devoted  largely  to  overcom- 
ing the  aristocratic  position  as  applied 
to  individuals.  In  establishing  the  equal 
right  of  every  person  to  development, 
it  became  clear  that  equal  opportunity 
for  all  involves  this  necessary  limitation: 
Each  man  may  develop  himself  so  far, 
but  only  so  far,  as  his  doing  so  will  not 
interfere  with  the  exercise  of  a like 
right  by  all  others.  Thus  liberty  came 
to  mean  the  right  to  enjoy  life,  to 
acquire  property,  to  pursue  happiness 
in  such  manner  and  to  such  extent  only 
as  the  exercise  of  the  right  in  each  is 
consistent  with  the  exercise  of  a like 
right  by  every  other  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens. Liberty  thus  defined  underlies 
twentieth  century  democracy.  Liberty 
thus  defined  exists  in  a large  part  of  the 
western  world.  And  even  where  this 
equal  right  of  each  individual  has  not 
yet  been  accepted  as  a political  right, 
its  ethical  claim  is  gaining  recognition. 

America,  dedicated  to  liberty  and  the 
brotherhood  of  man  rejected  the  aris- 
tocratic principle  of  the  superman  as 
applied  to  peoples  as  she  rejected  it  as 
applied  to  individuals.  America  has  be- 
lieved that  each  race  has  something  of 
peculiar  value  which  it  can  contribute 
to  the  attainment  of  those  high  ideals 
for  which  it  is  striving.  America  has 
believed  that  we  must  not  only  give  to 
the  immigrant  the  best  that  we  have,  but 
must  preserve  for  America  the  good  that 
is  in  the  immigrant  and  develop  in  him 
the  best  of  which  he  is  capable.  Ameri- 
ca has  believed  that  in  differentiation, 
not  in  uniformity,  lies  the  path  of  prog- 
ress. It  acted  on  this  belief;  it  has  ad- 
vanced human  happiness,  and  it  has 
prospered. 

War  and  Peace 

On  the  other  hand  the  artistocratic 
theory  as  applied  to  peoples  survived 
generally  throughout  Europe.  It  was 
there  assumed  by  the  stronger  countries 


that  the  full  development  of  one  people 
necessarily  involved  its  domination  over 
another,  and  that  only  by  such  domina- 
tion would  civilization  advance.  Strong 
nationalities  assuming  their  own  supe- 
riority came  to  believe  that  they  possessed 
the  divine  right  to  subject  other  peoples 
to  their  sway;  and  the  belief  in  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a right  ripened  into  a 
conviction  that  there  was  also  a duty  to 
exercise  it.  The  Russianizing  of  Finland, 
the  Prussianizing  of  Poland  and  Alsace, 
the  Magyarizing  of  Croatia,  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Jews  in  Russia  and  Ru- 
mania are  the  fruits  of  this  arrogant 
claim  of  superiority ; and  that  claim  is  al- 
so the  underlying  cause  of  the  present  war. 

The  movement  of  the  last  century 
have  proved  that  whole  peoples  have  in- 
dividuality no  less  marked  than  that  of 
the  single  person;  that  the  individuality 
of  a people  is  irrepressible,  and  that  the 
misnamed  internationalism  which  seeks 
the  obliteration  of  nationalities  or  peo- 
ples is  unattainable.  The  new  national- 
ism adopted  by  America  proclaims  that 
each  race  of  people,  like  each  individual, 
has  the  right  and  duty  to  develop,  and 
that  only  through  such  differentiated  de- 
velopment will  high  civilization  be  at- 
tained. Not  until  these  principles  of  na- 
tionalism, like  those  of  democracy  are 
generally  accepted,  will  liberty  be  fully 
attained,  and  minorities  be  secure  in 
their  rights.  Not  until  then  can  the 
foundation  be  laid  for  a lasting  peace 
amopg  the  nations. 

The  world  longs  for  an  end  of  this 
war,  and  even  more  for  a peace  that  will 
endure.  It  turns  anxiously  to  the  United 
States,  the  one  great  neutral  country, 
and  bids  us  point  the  way.  And  may 
we  not  answer:  Go  the  way  of  liberty 
and  justice — led  by  democracy  and  the 
new  nationalism.  Without  theie — inter- 
national congresses  and  supreme  courts 
will  prove  vain  and  disarmament  “The 
Great  Illusion.” 

But  let  us  remember  the  Poor  Parson 
of  whom  Chaucer  says: 

“But  Criste’s  loore,  and  his  Apostles 
twelve, 

He  taughte,  but  first  he  followed  it  hym- 
selve.” 


Average  Humanity 

By  ARTHUR  H.  GLEASON 


TWO  men  were  looking  at  a pretty 
telephone  operator.  One  of  them 
could  not  see  anything  in  her  but 
one  more  little  girl  in  a very  large  city. 
To  the  other  man  she  summed  the  mod- 
ern city,  the  brief  flare-up  of  color  and 
joy,  and  then  the  sure  finish  of  illness 
and  age  and  failure. 

“Why  bother  with  the  ones  that  are 
snuffed  out?”  the  first  man  asked.  “Why 


not  select  those  fortunate  few  that  have 
the  staying  stuff  in  them — the  ones  that 
can  dance  like  Genee,  and  sing  like 
Tetrazzini,  and  carry  on  like  Marie 
Dressier?” 

“If  you  can't  get  your  eye  trained  on 
the  average,”  retorted  the  other,  “you 
go  through  life  finding  it  full  of  empty 
spaces.  Now,  my  way  fills  in  the 
rhinks.  It  is  a pity  to  wander  along 


forlorn  and  bored,  just  because  average 
humanity  isn’t  up  to  the  Bernhardt 
level  of  fiery  competence.  Every  person 
you  meet  is  carrying  a full-length  drama, 
some  of  it  already  acted,  a little  of  it 
uncoiling  in  front  of  you,  and  the  rest 
ripe  to  come. 

“Successful  lives  are  dull  compared 
with  the  smothered  lives  all  around 
you.” 
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The  Passing  of  a Golfing  Myth 


By  HERBERT  REED 


Jerome  Travers, 
Open  Champion 
of  the  United 
States.  A sensa- 
tional stroke  on 
the  fourteenth 
hole. 


TO  Jerome  Dunstan  Travers,  Open 
Champion  of  the  United  States,  the 
entire  golfing  world  is  deeply  in- 
debted for  his  disposal  of  the  ancient 
myth  that  because  a man  was  a strong 
match  player  he  could  not,  therefore, 
hope  to  shine  as  a medalist.  No  other  than 
Travers  could  have  accomplished  this 
result  by  winning  the  open  title  from  one 
of  the  greatest  fields  ever  assemb’ed  in 
this  country,  for  Travers  was  the  myth, 
and  the  myth  was  Travers.  Travers 
beat  a great  field.  That  was  an  incident. 
But  Travers  beat  himself.  That  was  an 
event.  So,  Medalist,  when  you  enter- 
tain the  “fear  thought”  that  you  cannot 
be  a match  player,  cheer  up — and  think 
of  Travers.  And,  Match  Player,  when 
you  despair  in  your  battle  against  Bogie 
or  Par  as  the  case  may  be,  take  heart — 
and  think  of  Travers. 

America  has  never  produced  a better 
match  player  than  Jerry  Travers,  the 
reversals  at  Sandwich  and  at  Ekwanok 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  So 
good  was  he,  indeed,  that  he  personified 
match  play.  Small  wonder  then,  that 
that  side  of  his  temperament  should  have 
been  developed  at  the  expense  of  the 
other.  Success  begets  success  in  golf,  and 
failure  is  father  to  failure.  Nothing  ex- 
traordinary in  Travers’  believing  that  he 
would  never  be  a medal  player  of  mo- 
ment, and  little  difficulty  in  agreeing 
with  him.  It  was  all  very  nicely  settled. 
Everybody  regretted  it,  none  more  than 
the  Montclair  man  himself. 

Then  something  happened.  Came  the 
disaster  at  Sandwich,  followed  by  the 
defeat  at  Ekwanok.  The  former  four- 
time amateur  champion  was  down  with 
the  golfing  blues  if  ever  a man  was. 
Right  here  is  to  be  registered  the  birth 


of  an  ambition.  “I  should  like  some  day 
to  finish  second  in  the  Open  Champion- 
ship” said  Travers.  Why  second?  Well, 
was  not  that  a pretty  large  ambition  for 
a man  who  had  hitherto  agreed  with 
everybody  that  he  would  never  shine  at 
medal  play?  When  did  this  ambition 
give  way  to  that  greater  one,  the  desire 
to  actually  win  the  Open?  I think  the 
change  came  about  subconsciously  at 
about  the  conclusion  of  the  new  cham- 
pion’s second  round,  when  he  found  he 
was  well  up  with  the  leaders  by  virtue 
of  nothing  more  than  workmanlike, 
sound  golf.  The  psychological  moments 
— uniquely  there  were  two  of  them — 
came  in  the  very  last  round,  at  the  tenth 
and  fourteenth  holes  on  the  difficult 
Baltusrol  course;  but  whether  he  realized 
it  or  not  I believe  that  Travers  was  defi- 
nitely out  for  that  championship  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  second  round.  He  had 
done  little  that  was  brilliant,  while  Wal- 
ter Hagen,  Gil  Nicholls,  Ben  Sayers, 
Tom  McNamara  and  others  had  per- 
formed prodigies  at  certain  holes.  There 
was  in  Travers’  play  none  of  the  deadly 
putting  with  which  he  has  stormed  many 
a golf  gallery  in  the  past.  There  were 
no  really  tremendous  drives,  no  partic- 
ularly thrilling  recoveries.  But  he  had 
begun  to  beat  himself,  and  he  had  begun 
to  command  medal  play.  The  crowd 
heard  about  it,  the  other  golfers  got 
wind  of  it,  and  pretty  soon,  when  the 
time  came  for  one  of  the  most  popular 
players  who  ever  trod  the  links  to  com- 
plete his  conquest  of  himself,  he  was 
followed  by  thousands,  a crowd  about 
equally  divided  between  the  faithful  and 
the  faithless. 

And  now  the  tenth  hole,  the  first 
psychological  moment.  He  sliced  his  tee 
shot  out  of  bounds.  Just  for  a moment 
he  was  shaken,  for  he  pulled  his  second 
shot  from  the  tee  into  the  rough  through 


fear  of  slicing  again.  The  next  stroke 
meant  everything  or  nothing.  The  odds 

were  heavily  against  success.  Had  Trav- 
ers been  at  match  play  the  crowd  would 
have  looked  for  a great  recovery,  but 
as  it  was  medal  play  there  were  few  who 
were  prepared  for  the  splendid,  tearing, 
stroke  to  the  green  and  within  six  feet 
of  the  pin,  the  ball  carrying  a menacing 
water  hazard  in  its  flight.  In  a moment 
he  had  holed  out  for  a 4 on  a Par  4 hole 
in  spite  of  two  very  bad  mistakes.  Con- 
sidering the  situation,  what  was  at  stake, 
and  the  odds  against  him,  I consider  this 
the  best  single  shot  of  the  tournament 
and  the  best  that  Travers  himself  has 
ever  made  in  his  long  career. 

The  fourteenth  hole  marked  the  sec- 
ond psychological  moment.  It  was  here 
that  word  came  to  Travers  that  he  had 
to  play  the  last  four  holes  in  Par  figures 
in  order  to  win  the  championship,  for 
McNamara  had  finished  with  298.  To 
the  old  Travers  this  w’ould  have  been  an 
almost  impossible  task,  to  the  new  Trav- 
•ers  it  was  little  more  than  merely  diffi- 
cult, for  it  was  a great  medalist  who 
stood  upon  that  fourteenth  tee.  The 
champion,  hampered  as  he  was  by  the 
big  gallery  that  followed  him  and  his 
partner,  Brady,  came  home  in  exactly 
Par,  without  the  semblance  of  an  error, 
even  to  the  choice  of  an  iron  from  the 
last  tee,  where  many  of  his  opponents 
had  been  finding  trouble  with  the  wood. 

Professionals,  it  will  be  said,  are  nat- 
urally better  medal  players  than  ama- 
teurs, and  amateurs  are  perforce  better 
match  than  medal  players.  True  enough, 
and  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The 
professional  plays  for  money.  In  the  case 
of  amateurs,  who  play  for  fun,  it  is  meet 
that  they  should  play  against  each  other 
rather  than  the  game  itself,  which  they 
are  so  seldom  able  to  beat — the  game  be- 
ing Par. 
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Fool’s  Gold 

IV— Out  Into  the  World 


With  a stout  soul  and  an  eye  single  to  the  gleam  of  whatever  road  should  show  ahead — into  the  magic  world. 


THE  world  for  me  when  I was  young 
was  a more  restricted,  while  yet  a 
more  spacious  place  than  ever  in 
later  years.  It  was  more  spacious  be- 
cause I had  not  lost  what  we  call  il- 
lusions: the  world  to  me  was  coexten- 
sive with  my  dreams.  But  in  physical 
reality  my  world  was  limited  to  the  vil- 
lage in  which  I had  always  lived,  save 
for  occasional  stirring  glimpses  of  Rich- 
mond, the  only  city  I had  ever  been  to — 
and  a marvel  to  my  eyes. 

In  my  eighteenth  year  a way  was 
made  for  me  to  go  out  into  that  greater 
world  I had  known  only  through  imagin- 
ing. The  chance  came  from  my  Uncle 
in  New  York,  my  Father’s  brother,  a 
legendary  personage  who  had  gone 
North  after  the  War  and  prospered,  it 
was  said,  exceedingly.  He  and  my 
Father  had  quarreled  years  before  and 
did  not  make  up  the  quarrel  during  my 
Father’s  lifetime.  I never  heard  just 
what  the  trouble  was;  only  that  there 
came  an  awkward  family  schism  of  the 
kind  one  senses  and  tacitly  accepts,  with- 
out knowing  or  desiring  to  know  more. 

My  Aunt  had  written  to  me,  from 
time  to  time,  as  far  back  as  I could  re- 
member; had  sent  me  books,  and  kept 
generally  in  touch  with  our  lives.  But 
the  letter  which  came  now  from  my 
Uncle  wras  the  first  we  had  received  from 
him  in  my  recollection. 

My  Mother  was  reading  it  when  I 
came  in  at  supper  time.  She  looked  up 
quickly  as  I entered  and  I saw  that  her 
face  was  troubled.  t 
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“What  is  it,  Mother?”  I asked. 

She  handed  me  my  Uncle’s  letter,  a 
brief  businesslike  script. 

“My  Nephew,”  it  said,  “must  now  be 
eighteen  or  more.  I do  not  k'nowr  what 
you  have  planned  for  him,  nor  what  his 
chances  for  success  are  if  he  remains 
with  you.  But  I believe  he  can  do  much 
better  here  in  New  York  with  the  chance 
I will  be  able,  and  am  willing  to  give 
him.  I would  like  him  to  go  into  the 
Bank  with  me  and  learn  the  business  and 
shall  be  glad  to  have  him  live  with  us 
(you  know  we  have  no  children)  as  long 
as  he  will.  I am  convinced  that  if  he 
takes  the  venture  he  will  have  no  cause 
to  regret  it.” 

There  was  a little  more,  but  this,  the 
gist  of  the  communication,  sent  a thrill 
of  excitement  through  me.  It  was  a wray 
of  escape  from  a situation  that  had  been 
causing  me  the  greatest  concern.  My 
Uncle  questioned  our  plans  but  alas, 
since  my  Father's  death  my  Mother  and 
I had  had  no  plans.  We  had  been  oc- 
cupied in  solving  the  daily  problems  of 
our  existence.  There  had  come  to  me 
during  this  period  knowledge  of  an  evil 
unsuspected  before:  I had  seen  and 
studied  at  first  hand  the  lean,  ill-favored 
face  of  poverty. 

Poverty  in  our  village,  to  be  sure,  was 
not  the  pitiless  blight  of  the  city.  And, 
too,  my  Father  had  left  a small  property, 
the  husk  of  his  estate,  that  brought  us  a 
tiny  revenue.  It  was  not  that  we  lacked 
for  bread,  or  a roof  over  our  heads,  or 
opportunity  to  breathe  sweet  air  morn- 


ing and  night.  To  me  at  least,  it  was 
rather  the  hateful  discovery  that  the 
life  I set  so  much  store  by,  the  promises 
of  hope,  the  winged  journeyings  of 
dream,  wrere  dependent  upon  and  de- 
limited by  a detestable  set  of  rules  wThich 
I have  since  learned  to  group  under  the 
adjective  “economic.”  This  was  w'hat 
galled  during  those  long  days,  the  con- 
sciousness that  circumstances,  revealed 
in  all  their  hideous  matter-of-factness, 
left  me  powerless  to  prevail  against 
them. 

To  my  Mother  our  poverty  seemed 
not  of  great  importance.  She  accepted 
it,  in  the  way  she  did  everything  that 
came  after  my  Father’s  death,  as  sub- 
ordinate to  the  vastly  greater  values  of 
her  faith.  She  was  truly  unworldly,  in 
the  sense  that  the  unseen  but  unques- 
tioned realities  of  her  heart  were  to  her 
supreme.  She  faced  the  daily  task  of 
living  with  a courage  that  was  almost 
gay.  She  would  not  even  hear  of  my 
leaving  school  and  going  into  Richmond 
to  work,  as  I wished  to  do. 

“You  must  finish  school,  Sonny,”  she 
said,  “first  of  all.  Your  Father  would 
have  felt  as  I do,  I am  sure.  And  well 
get  along,  you  11  see  how  well!” 

I tried  to  think  so,  and  to  help  make 
it  so.  I worked  my  hardest,  in  and  out 
of  school,  but  my  success  wras  qualified 
at  best.  Hours  of  depression  would  come, 
as  they  must  to  each  who  leaves  the 
purple  realms  of  fancy  for  the  dusty 
highway  of  a work-a-day  existence.  At 
such  times  my  wp^ld,  perhaps 
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note  my  silence,  and  taking  up  her  worn 
leather  Bible  would  read  our  favorite 
psalm,  the  Twenty-Third,  “The  Lord  is 
My  Shepherd.”  And  always  after  this 
she  would  pray,  and  I would  be  com- 
forted and  more  content.  And  somehow 
we  did  get  along — till  my  Uncle’s  letter 
came. 

It  seemed  to  me  heaven-sent.  The 
end  of  the  school  year  was  in  sight  and 
the  chance  presented  solved  brilliantly 
the  question  of  where  and  how  I would 
begin  my  career.  I knew  that  my 
Mother  would  be  safe  with  Old  Moliie, 
and  as  for  money — my  earnings  so  far 
had  been  something  less  than  the  cost  of 
my  maintenance.  In  future  I could 
send  home  part  of  the  fortune  I was  to 
win.  It  seemed  very  simple — a stroke 
of  great  good-luck. 

Suddenly  I glanced  at  my  Mother  and 
something  in  her  close  regard  broke  in 
upon  my  thoughts  and  drew  them  swift- 
ly to  her.  She  read  what  was  in  my 
mind ; her  eyes  met  mine  bravely  and  she 
smiled. 

“It  seems  an  opportunity  for  you,  my 
boy,”  she  said. 

A sadness  seemed  to  press  upon  my 
spirit. 

“It  won’t  be  nice  for  you,  in  some 
ways,  Mother.  Couldn’t  you — couldn’t 
you  go  too?” 

“Leave  here?’’  she  cried  in  a shocked 
tone.  “It’s  bad  enough  to  have  you  go, 
dear,  but — leave — home?  Oh!” 

Her  eyes  filled  with  tears  and  she  bent 
her  head  forward  on  her  hands  and 
burst  into  sudden  weeping. 

I was  silent,  dismayed.  It  was,  above 
everything,  so  unlike  my  Mother.  She 
had  never  been  demonstrative  in  her 
emotions.  She  had  always  her  own  dig- 
nity, a gentle  but  real  reserve.  And 
curiously,  never  did  I feel  closer  to  my 
Mother  than  now,  the  first  time  she  had 
shown  weakness  since  my  Father’s 
death.  My  heart  went  out  to  her  utter- 
ly; I began  to  cry. 

“I  didn’t  know  you  felt  so,  Mother,” 
I faltered  miserably,  “I  didn  t know.  . 
I'll  not  go — I’ll  stay  here  with  you,  al- 
ways— ” 

My  Mother  raised  her  head  quickly 
with  a gesture  of  pride. 

“You  will  go,”  she  said,  “if  it  seems 
best.  You  are  a man,  and  your  Father’s 
son.  You  must  do  now  and  always  what 
your  conscience  and  honor  tell  you  to 
do,  without  counting  the  cost  to  your- 
self— or  to  others.  It  is  what  your 
Father  would  say;  it  is  how  he  would 
act.  Promise  me  now,  that  you  will  do 
that  always,  with  God’s  help.  It  is  the 
only  promise  I will  ever  ask  you  to 
make  me!” 

I did  promise,  kneeling  there,  my  head 
upon  her  knees;  and  my  Mother  bent 


and  kissed  my  hair  lightly — an  accolade, 
it  seemed. 

J DECIDED  to  accept  my  Uncle's  of- 
fer and  a note  conveying  the  decision 
was  duly  sent  him.  The  school  term 
came  to  a close.  A day  was  set  for  my 
departure. 

I was  full  of  the  adventure.  My  hopes 
were  high  and  my  determination  to  suc- 
ceed was  strong.  Just  what  I meant  by 
“succeed”  I did  not  stop  to  think,  nor 
what  my  Uncle  had  meant  by  it;  it  was 
a word  in  common  use.  But  I think  the 
wish  it  symbolized  was  most  of  all  just 
a longing  to  be  free — free  from  the  op- 
pression of  events  over  which  I wielded 
no  dominion,  free  from  the  dingy  grip 
of  circumstance.  I did  not  know — nor 
did  I care— ’how  or  by  what  means  suc- 
cess was  to  be  won.  Only,  in  the  roots 
of  me  I was  determined  that  it  would  be 
won,  and  every  nerve  and  sinew  was 
tightening  to  keep  that  thought  strong, 
that  resolution  unyielding  and  most  firm. 
I had  known  fear  and  suffering  this  year 
past,  and  I was  in  deadly  earnest. 

T LEFT  at  night.  My  Mother  and  a 
A few  old  friends  saw  me  off.  Some  of 
my  boy  comrades  were  there  with  Skin- 
ny Potter,  a young  giant  now,  towering 
among  them  like  Atlas  among  elves. 
Skinny  had  married  and  settled  down  on 
a small  nearby  farm,  presumably  for  the 
remainder  of  his  days.  A dull  prospect, 
I thought  largely,  compared  to  mine. 
Then  I looked  at  the  group  in  which  my 
Mother  stood  with  Parson  Gray  and 
Alison,  his  wife,  beside  him;  and  I felt 
kindly  toward  them  but  still  somewhat 
aloof,  wrapped  in  the  panoply  of  my 
budding  destiny. 

I saw  their  faces  last  as  the  train 
pulled  slowly  out:  Dr.  Gray’s  strong 
features  lined  and  serious  as  always; 
Alison  with  an  uncertain,  gentle  smile 
hovering  about  her  mouth;  my  Mother 
pale  and  small,  her  eyes,  big  in  her  white 
face  following — following  till  they  were 
lost  in  darkness.  . . . 

Alone  in  the  jolty,  rattling  little  train, 
the  stimulus  of  action  over,  I sat  on  the 
worn  red  plush  seat  and  took  stock  of 
my  crowding  thoughts.  The  train  was 
a familiar  fact;  I had  seen  it  every  day 
almost  for  as  long  as  I could  remember. 
Yet  now  in  the  yellow  glow  from  the  jig- 
gling oil  lamp  it  seemed  somehow  unreal. 
I knew  the  country  we  were  traversing 
better  than  a book,  yet  as  I peered  from 
the  window,  shielding  my  eyes  to  see 
better,  the  pale,  blurred  strip  of  field 
and  pine  wood  that  danced  by  was  des- 
olate as  a dream. 

I heard  the  car  door  slam  and  looked 
up  to  see  the  conductor,  an  old  friend, 
swaying  slowly  down  the  aisle,  clicking 


his  punch  reflectively  as  he  came.  I 
produced  my  ticket  and  told  him,  with 
some  importance,  that  I was  going  to 
New  York. 

“Thatso?”  he  vouchsafed,  with  mild 
interest,  “Well,  sir!  It’s  a right  long 
journey,  that’s  a fact.” 

He  went  on  swayingly  up  the  aisle, 
clicking  his  punch  as  he  went,  and  the 
car  door  slammed  suddenly  behind  him. 
And  as  suddenly  my  exhiliaration  oozed 
away.  The  prospect  which  had  gleamed 
so  brightly  lost  something  of  its  lure.  Its 
sharp  high  colors  dimmed.  A poignant 
sense  of  all  that  I was  leaving  burned 
like  an  evil  thought. 

Memories  swarmed  in  upon  me  thick 
as  bees.  Days  and  incidents  stood  forth, 
faces  flashed  out  of  the  darkness  and 
faded  again  into  the  enigmatic  night. 
Days  that  bore  special  meaning — days  in 
the  woods,  or  by  the  James,  on  the  ball- 
ground,  at  school.  Incidents  of  my  boy- 
hood and  of  my  early  youth — softened 
by  time,  gleaming  in  the  twilight  gardens 
of  remembrance.  Faces  that  I had 
known  and  learned  to  love:  the  face  of 
Alison,  my  Mother’s  face — even  Skinny 
Potter’s  broad,  good-humored  counten- 
ance brought  a foolish  lump  to  my 
throat,  a smarting  in  my  eyes. 

I did  not  know  that  I was  only  home- 
sick. But  “only!”  I should  take  back 
that  word.  And  “homesick”  is  itself  in- 
adequate. There  should  be  a bitter 
phrase  to  tell  my  misery  that  night! 

I set  myself  at  length  to  conquer  it. 
I thought  of  the  chance  that  was  mine, 
and  of  the  need  for  courage.  I thought 
of  my  Father,  calm  and  proud  and 
brave:  what  would  he  say  to  this  weak- 
ening? I thought  of  my  Mother  and  of 
her  gentleness  and  faith.  I repeated 
slowly  to  myself:  “The  Lord  is  My  Shep- 
herd, I shall  not  want,”  to  the  rythmic 
end:  “Yet  though  I walk  through  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I will 
fear  no  evil,  for  Thou  art  with  me.  . . 
And  I will  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord 
forever.”  The  words  and  the  saying  of 
them  comforted  me,  as  always.  I 
thought  of  God,  the  loving  God  my 
Mother  knew,  and  he  seemed  strangely 
present. 

My  Mother’s  words  came  back,  “You 
are  a man  now,  my  son.”  My  heart  grew 
big  as  I repeated  the  promise  I had  made 
her — to  live  as  had  my  Father,  following 
my  conscience  and  my  honor.  Well,  I 
would  do  this!  I swore  sternly  and  with 
a mighty  resolution,  that  I would  do 
this  always. 

The  resolution  gave  me  courage  and 
courage  brought  hope.  And  when  I 
slept  that  night  it  was  with  a stout  soul 
and  an  eye  single  to  the  gleam  of  what- 
ever road  should  show  ahead — into  the 
magic  world. 


“New  Clothes  for  Old”  will  be  the  fifth  article  of  the  series  of  an- 
onymous sketches  telling  in  intimate  vein  of  one  man’s  emotional 
experiences — experiences  which  the  writer  thinks  directed  more  than 
all  else  the  current  of  his  life. 
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trues,  or  the  Zuy-der-Zee  if  some  traveler , like 
i nd  weep  in  solitude  over  the  ashes  of  their 
s f” — Volney,  “Ruins  of  Empires Chap.  II. 
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Sartorial  Puzzle 

Bill  Handle  tore  his  pants  in  the  rear 
of  the  com  crib  Sunday  morning  while 
chasing  a chicken  for  dinner. 

— Pekin  (Ind.)  Advance. 

Such  is  Fame 

He  closed  his  talk  with  a poem  on 
“Columbus”  written  by  Walking  Miller, 
of  California. 

— Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Journal. 

Naming  No  Names 

We  have  a young  man  walking  around 

this  town  who  ought  to 

be  placed  on  a rail  and 
taken  out  in  the  woods. 

He  is  a menace  to  the  

public. 

— The  Portcage  (Pa.) 

Press. 


But  this  morning  the  temptation  is  so 
strong  and  the  appearances  favor  the 
proposition  to  such  an  extent  that  we’re 
going  to  hazard  the  prognostication  just 
this  once — that  our  next  issue  will  con- 
tain a marriage  announcement  of  more 
than  usual  interest,  the  prospective  bride 
and  groom  being — look  out!  We  can’t 
tell  you  who  it’s  going  to  be,  so  what’s 
the  use  of  asking  us? 

— The  Green  Ridge  (Mo.)  Local  News. 

Why  Pews  are  Empty 

The  presiding  elder  of  Zion’s  Chapel 
will  preach  all  day  Sunday. 

— The  Amhurst  (N.  H.)  Recorder. 


A Martyr  to  the  Good  Cause 
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Hollow  and  Level 

Jake  Hollow  was  the 
guest  of  Susan  Level  Sun- 
day night. 

— Pekin  (Ind.)  Advance. 

Pleasant  Part  of  the 
Time 

The  Morrell  sisters 
played  a duet  and  Charles 
Herbery  played  several 
selections  on  the  grapha- 
phone.  The  remainder 
of  the  evening  was  very 
pleasant. 

— The  Lane  (W.  Va.) 

Recorder 

Cause  Enough 

Of  course,  a little  old 
wire  mousetrap  don’t 
amount  to  much,  but  after  we  go  to  the 
trouble  to  catch  a mouse  and  lay  it  out 
to  die,  and  then  a bold  burglar  comes 
along  and  steals  both  the  trap  and 
mouse,  then  we  get  peeved. 

— The  Waverley  (Mo.)  News. 

Musical  Spirit 

The  choir  at  the  Presbyterian  church 
Sunday  was  full  and  the  music  was  ex- 
cellent. 

— The  Blairstown  (la.)  Banner. 

Foretelling  the  News 

This  paper  has  decided  to  quit  the 
guessing  game  and  to  make  no  more 
predictions  as  to  the  happenings  of  the 
future,  as  we  have  found  by  experi- 
ence that  such  predictions  oft  go  wrong, 
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We  agree  with  the  Crawfordville 
Advocate-Democrat  when  it  says  “If 
there  are  any  reserved  seats  in  heaven 
the  man  who  takes  his  county  paper  and 
pays  for  it  in  advance  ought  to  get  one.” 

— The  Hawkins  (Ga.)  News. 

A Brilliant  Affair 

The  hall  was  tastefully  decorated  with 
hundreds  of  tin  cans  from  the  condens- 
ery,  which  reflected  the  shimmery  light 
of  a dozen  torches  loaned  by  the  Tenny- 
son Marching  Club  of  this  town.  The 
grand  march  in  and  out  amongst  the 

lights,  making  one  of  the 

prettiest  scenes  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  College  Club’s 
dances. 

— The  Mercy  Ville  (la.) 

Banner. 
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What  They  Like 

We  note  with  pleasure  that  the  Ottawa 
Chautauqua  will  have  among  its  other 
attractions — the  night  after  the  Swiss 
Bell  Ringers  and  the  xylophone  artist 
and  the  musical  mokes,  a Brahms’  quar- 
tet. Ottawa  is  a great  musical  center.  But 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  last 
time  a Brahms  quartet  hit  Ottawa,  after 
the  performance  the  boys  offered  the 
quartet  $10  to  go  out  and  make  the 
noise  for  a big  charivari. 

— The  Emporia  (Kan.)  Gazette. 

Kind  Treatment  Assured 

Wanted — Farmer’s  son,  sixteen  to 
eighteen,  to  assist  master  and  help  milk 
a few  cows.  Will  be  treated  as  one. 

— Adv.  in  an  English  Paper. 
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Not  Knocking 

The  Men’s  Annual  Ban- 
quet at  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  was  a 
big  success  in  every  par- 
ticular. A number  of 
others  who  had  bought 
tickets  were  not  present, 
and  so  this  part  of  the 
evening  was  up  to  our 
highest  anticipations. 

— The  Hudson  (Mich.) 

Post. 

An  Editor9 s Lament 


Here’s  what  we’d  like 
to  know:  If  the  janitor 
of  The  Telegraph  can 
come  out  Sunday  in  rai- 
ment alongside  of  which 
the  lilies  of  the  field  would 
seem  to  be  wearing  hod- 
den gray,  why  is  it  we 
have  to  shy  around  in 
trousers  which  look  as  though  they  had 
been  cut  down  from  a mother  hubbard 
which  bagged  at  the  knee? 

—The  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph. 

The  Growing  Citizen 

J.  S.  Stovall,  our  popular  dry  goods 
man,  has  grown  so  he  has  had  to  have 
the  room  in  the  rear  of  the  Farmers’ 
bank. 

— The  Italy  (Tex.)  News. 

A Poser 

When  a Fellow  stops  his  paper  until 
the  editor  changes  his  views  on  some 
public  question,  how  in  the  deuce  is  he 
to  know  when  the  transformation  comes, 
without  stealing  that  of  his  neighbors? 

— The  Lawrence  (Ga.)  News. 
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Tolstoy  and  the  Movies 

By  KELLETT  CHAMBERS 


IT  IS  pretty  safe  to  say  that  if  on  a table,  a man  leading  a cow  along  capable  of  becoming  the  Aeschylus  of  the 

Tolstoy  were  alive  and  at  work  today  a highway,  a girl  at  prayer,  or  a grand-  silent  drama.  D’Annunzio  has  tried  his 

he  would  be  enthusiastically  turning  mother  watching  a cradle,  than  the  hand  at  it,  but,  having  no  message,  he 

our  scenarios  for  “the  movies.”  Abom-  punchiest  of  our  film-dramatists  ever  has  given  us  only  a hard  and  glittering 

mating  all  aristocratic  tendencies  in  art,  succeed  in  evoking  with  the  most  exag-  melodrama  of  the  antique  world,  brist- 

all  that  makes  it  a delight  to  the  cul-  gerated  pilings-up  of  physical  peril  and  ling  with  action  like  the  veriest  frontier 

tured  and  a riddle  to  the  multitude,  and  violence.  thriller,  with  no  breathing  spaces,  no 

striving  as  he  did  in  his  later  years  to  The  more  one  thinks  of  it  the  clearer  overtones,  no  intimations  of  the  spirit 

produce  work  of  such  simplicity  in  it  becomes  that  Tolstoy  and  “the  mov-  that  dwells  in  man,  even  when  he  has 

thought  and  style  as  to  carry  its  mes-  ies”  were  made  for  each  other,  but,  by  a occasion  to  risk  his  neck  every  minute 

sage  to  the  humblest,  there  need  be  lit-  most  unfortunate  accident  in  chronology,  and  a half. 

tie  doubt  that  he  would  have  seized  upon  just  managed  to  miss  each  other.  For  In  truth,  the  worst  enemy  of  “the 

the  moving  picture  as  a God-sent  vehicle  some  one,  some  day,  must  arise  and  do  movies”  is  movement.  Action — restless, 

for  the  advancement  of  his  doctrines  of  for  the  film  drama  what  Tolstoy,  with  breathless,  blithering  action,  now  the 

art  and  other  matters.  his  genius  and  his  passion,  would  have  very  god  invoked  by  its  high  priests,  its 

On  behalf  of  “the  movies”  it  is  much  done  so  quickly  and  well — forged  of  it  producers  and  directors,  authors  and 

to  be  lamented  that  the  great  Russian  a medium  for  the  expression  of  truth  players — is  the  dragon  that  must  be 

evangelist  died  too  soon  to  become  one  and  beauty,  established  its  technique,  slain,  or  at  least  have  its  claws  mani- 

of  the  untold  thousands  (or  is  it  mil-  and  promoted  it  into  the  family  of  cured  and  tail  trimmed  short,  by  the 

lions?)  of  plain  people  who  are  said  to  the  arts — in  a word,  breathed  a soul  Aeschylus  of  the  silent  drama  before  that 

be  enriching  the  midnight  department  of  into  it.  abused  young  maiden  can  come  into  her 

the  Standard  Oil  Company  by  their  own  as  an  art.  From  her  rescuer  her 

sleepless  activity  in  the  concoction  of  /'YNLY  great  artists  can  make  an  art,  devotees  will  learn  how  to  select  the 

scenarios  for  the  camera.  We  may  be  and  the  art  of  “the  movies”  has  yet  to  significant  and  eliminate  the  insignifi- 

sure  that  Tolstoy’s  film-plays  would  have  be  made.  Its  possibilities  are  apparent  cant,  how  sometimes  to  make  even  the 

had  a “punch.”  But  the  Tolstoy  “punch”  enough.  There  is  every  reason  why  the  significant  action  more  significant  by 

would  probably  have  borne  small  re-  film  should  be  found  capable  of  shadow-  leaving  it  to  the  imagination,  and  above 

semblance  to  the  cowboy  pursuit  ing  forth  the  irony  of  life  and  all  its  all  how  to  invoke  the  supreme  sig- 

“punch,”  or  the  automobile  chase  noblest  and  tenderest  emotions ; but  such  nificance  of  repose. 

“punch,”  or  the  house  on  fire  “punch,”  must  be  expressed  in  the  film’s  own  He  may,  this  Aeschylus  of  a new  art, 
or  any  other  merely  material  “punch”  in  proper  dialect,  and  that  dialect,  has  find  it  difficult  to  break  into  the  hurly- 

the  surprisingly  limited  bag  of  tricks  not  yet  been  invented.  Tolstoy  would  burly;  but  if  he  come  to  it  as  Tolstoy 

now  in  use  by  the  scenario  brotherhood  have  invented  it  because  his  soul  was  would  have  come  to  it,  with  an  already- 

and  sisterhood.  No;  the  Tolstoy  in  labor  with  a message  to  mankind — to  made  reputation,  with  a message  to  the 

“punch”  would  have  been  one  of  spirit-  the  folk  that  flock  to  “the  movies”  as  world,  and  with  an  iron  determination  to 

ual  implications.  We  can  imagine  his  well  as  to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  that  deliver  that  message  in  his  own  way  and 

producing  a deeper  emotional  reaction  appreciate  the  fine  arts.  Perhaps  only  no  other,  he  will  make  the  silent  drama 

with  glimpses  of  a woman  setting  bread  such  a man  with  such  a message  is  speak  with  a mighty  voice. 


The  Unknown  Birth  Rate  of  America 


By  MARY  ALDEN  HOPKINS 


NO  ONE  knows  what  the  birth  rate 
of  the  United  States  is,  or  what  it 
ever  has  been! 

Every  European  country  knows  its 
birth  rate  and  its  death  rate,  because 
every  birth  and  every  death  is  regis- 
tered. Where  the  number  of  births,  the 
number  of  deaths  and  the  number  of  the 
population  are  all  known,  it  is  an  easy 
njatter  to  calculate  the  rates  per  thou- 
sand. But  in  the  international  tables 
of  vital  statistics  our  country’s  figures 
are  omitted. 

Our  1910  census  announced  that  23 
states  had  “fairly  complete”  death  regis- 
tration. They  recorded  about  90  per 
cent  of  their  deaths.  But  the  birth  regis- 
tration situation  was  shocking.  The  New 
England  States,  Pennsylvania  and  Mich- 
igan were  the  only  acceptable  states.  The 
figures  for  the  cities  of  Washington,  D. 
C.,  and  New  York  City  passed  muster 
also.  The  1910  census  birth  rate  is  not  yet 
published,  but  the  1900  census  made  shift 
to  figure  it  out  by  means  of  the  number 
of  the  population’s  increase  and  the 
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death  rate.  This  would  be  surer  if  the 
death  rate  were  not  itself  an  approxi- 
mate rate.  However,  the  calculated  rates 
were  birth  rate,  35.1  per  1000  popula- 
tion; death  rate  17.4  per  1000;  excess  of 
births  over  deaths  17.7  per  1000. 

Comparing  these  rates  with  the  rates 
of  the  European  countries  for  the  same 
decade,  we  find  ourselves  near  the  head 
of  the  list  for  high  birth  rate,  near  the 
foot  of  the  list  for  low  death  rate,  and 
increasing  faster  than  any  other  nation! 
These  figures  leave  nothing  to  be  desired 
from  an  emotional  viewpoint.  But  they 
leave  much  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of 
accuracy. 

rTHE  simple  method  of  consulting  birth 
registration  returns  being  impossible 
because  we  have  such  faulty  records,  the 
elaborate  calculations  being  unsatisfac- 
tory because  it  is  an  approximation 
based  upon  an  approximation,  Walter 
F.  Wilcox,  of  Cornell  University,  Special 
Agent  for  the  Census  Bureau  of  1900 
found  another  way  of  presenting  the 


matter.  In  Census  Bulletin  22,  he  shows 
the  decrease  in  the  number  of  children 
born,  by  comparing  the  number  of  chil- 
dren under  5 years  with  the  number  of 
women  between  14  and  44  years,  for  6 
successive  decades. 

Number  of  Children  under  5 to  1000  fe- 
males between  14  and  44  years 
1850  1860  1870  1880  1890  1900 

626  634  572  559  485  474 

According  to  this  table  the  number  of 
children,  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  women  of  child-bearing  age,  rose  from 
1850  to  1860.  Since  1860  it  has  steadily 
declined. 

Two  factors  complicate  this  apparent- 
ly simple  statement.  First  whether  the 
fall  in  the  death  rate  has  acted  equally 
upon  the  children  and  the  adult  women. 
If  it  has  not,  the  proportion  of  women 
living  and  of  children  living  will  be 
altered  in  the  different  decades. 

The  second  confusing  factor  is  immi- 
gration. The  immigrants  are  chiefly 
adults.  Comparatively  few  babies  come 
in  at  Ellis  Island.  Since  immigration 
Original  from 
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artificially  increases  the  number  of  wo- 
men more  than  it  increases  the  number 
of  five-year-olds  and  under,  the  pro- 
portions are  again  thrown  out  of  har- 
mony. We  cannot  be  sure  that  this 
table  gives  the  true  fall  in  the  number  of 
births. 

lM'UCH  more  definite  information  is 

± offered  by  the  1910  census  in  Vol- 
ume 1,  Population.  From  the  figures  on 
“Distribution  by  broad  age  periods  of 
the  population  of  the  United  States, 
1910,  1900,  1890,”  page  300,  we  learn 
that  the  proportion  of  children  under 
five  years,  of  all  classes  to  the  whole 
population  of  the  country  was  in  1890, 
12.2;  in  1900  it  was  12.1;  in  1910  it  was 

11.6.  That  is,  out  of  every  100  men,  wo- 
men and  children,  12.2  of  them  were  under 
5 years  of  age  in  1890.  But  10  years 
later  only  12.1  out  of  every  100  were 
under  5.  At  the  last  census,  the  number 
under  5 out  of  every  100  had  dropped 
to  11.6. 

In  Europe  the  proportion  of  children 
under  5 is  in  Germany  13.1;  in  Austria 
13.1;  in  Nethei'and3  13.0;  in  England 
11.4;  in  France  92.  We  rank  far  lower 
by  these  figures  than,  by  our  calculated 
but  unreliable  birth  rate.  We  show  an 
advance  over  England  and  Wales  of  2 
of  a child.  We  are  1.4  child  behind 
Netherlands.  (Chorus  of  Regulationists, 
“In  Netherlands  the  government  en- 
courages the  Neo-Malthusian  propo- 
ganda!”)  We  are  still  farther  behind 
Germany  and  Austria.  These  verb  tens- 
es should  properly  be  past  instead  of 
present  for  the  European  war  is  lower- 
ing the  birth  rate  in  spite  of  the  alleged 
increase  in  illegitimate  births. 

To  sum  up  what  we  know  about  the ' 
birth  rate  for  the  entire  country — The 
calculation  based  on  the  1910  figures  is 
not  yet  available.  The  calculation  based 
on  the  1900  figures  gives  a birth  rate  of 
35.1  per  thousand.  By  comparing  the 
number  of  young  children  to  the  num- 
ber of  women  in  the  country  we  find  that 
the  proportion  of  children  grows  less. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  population 
is  decreasing,  but  that  the  number  of 
children  is  not  increasing  increasingly 
fast.  According  to  the  results  of  the 
first  method,  we  are  far  in  advance  of 
most  of  the  European  countries.  Ac- 
cording to  the  results  of  the  second 
method,  we  occupy  a midway  position 
among  them. 

CJRNING  to  consider  returns  from 

the  separate  states  where  the  records 
are  fairly  complete  we  meet  with  almost 
equally  discouraging  conditions.  Al- 
though Massachusettes  began  her  at- 
tempts at  registration  way  back  in 
colonial  days,  her  statistics  are  not  per- 
fect. Connecticut  followed  her  example 
in  1644  but  as  late  as  1903  the  secretary 
of  the  board  of  health  was  exasperated  to 
find  that  records  in  one  town  were  copied 
by  the  children  of  the  town  clerk — a 
delightful  example  of  the  usefulness  of  a 


large  family,  but  not  conducive  to  ac- 
curacy. Michigan  was  distressed  in  1890 
to  discover  that  Detroit  had  shown  “un- 
warrantable sophistication”  in  her  re- 
turns, apparently  writing  them  more  in 
harmony  with  her  desires  than  with 
actuality.  In  1909  a conscientious  Penn- 
sylvania official  lamented  that  while  no 
one  succeeded  in  getting  buried  without 
a permit,  “children  will  be  bom,  certifi- 
cate or  no  certificate.”  The  increasing 
birth  rates  of  the  following  table  indicate, 
probably,  an  increase  in  registrations  as 
the  years  pass,  rather  than  an  increase 
in  actual  births. 

TN  ADDITION  to  our  lack  of  statistics 

we  are  confused  by  the  effect  of  im- 
migration. Immigrants  from  different 
countries  bring  with  them  their  varying 
birth  rates  which  tend  to  change  rapidly 
toward  the  American  birth  rate.  I will 
take  up  the  contrast  between  foreign 
and  native  birth  rates  in  the  next  article. 
Beside  the  immigration  from  foreign 
countries  we  have  the  flux  among  the 
states.  From  the  eastern  states  thousands 
are  constantly  moving  west.  Michigan 
has  both  an  in-coming  tide  from  the 
east  and  an  outgoing  tide  toward  the 
west.  Correct  allowance  for  all  these 
factors  cannot  be  made  because  the  er- 
ror of  margin  is  constantly  changing. 

The  following  table  gives  statistics 
from  the  nine  states  that  are  most 
worthy  of  credence.  It  is  taken  from  a 
more  extended  table  in  the  45th  Regis- 
tration Report  of  Michigan,  pages  5 
and  6. 

Births  per  1000  Population 

1905  1906  1907  1908  1909  1910Dths. 

Conn.  235  24.4  25.3  245  24.0  24.5  15.4 

Maine  21.1  21.9  21.0  17.1 

Mass.  25.0  26.4  275  26.9  25.4  25.7  16.1 

Mich.  18.4  22.7  22.6  225  22  6 22.5  13.2 

N.  H.  21.7  20.7  215  175 

N.  J.  185  19.4  19.9  20.6  20.2  155 

Penn.  26.0  255  265  15.6 

R.  I.  25.9  25.9  265  25.7  24.3  246  17.1 

Vt.  215  21.3  20.6  16.0 

These  birth  rates  fall  far  below  that 
cheerful  35.1  per  1000  which  we  bestow- 
ed upon  the  entire  country  in  1900.  Al- 
though they  are  fairly  accurate,  it  would 
be  misleading  to  attempt  to  compute 
from  them  the  rate  for  the  entire  coun- 
try, for  they  cover  a small  area  and 
special  conditions. 

If  we  compare  them  with  the  figures 
for  European  countries  for  1906-10, 
we  find  that  the  birth  rates  are  lower 
than  any  except  France  but  that  the 
death  rates  also  run  exceptionally  low. 
The  European  countries  record:  Hungary 
births  26.6,  deaths  14.7;  France  births 

33.6,  deaths  22.3;  Netherlands  births 

29.6,  deaths  14.3;  England  and  Wales 
births  26.6,  deaths  4.7;  France  births 

19.7,  deaths  19.2.  The  European  coun- 
tries, except  England,  are  accustomed  to 
include  still  births,  while  the  United 
States  excludes  them.  This  exclusion 
sometimes  makes  as  great  a difference  as 
1 per  1000.  He  who  chooses  may  pause 


here  to  fit  each  state  into  its  place  in 
these  European  lists  and  figure  rates  of 
natural  increase. 

This  information  on  American  vital 
statistics  is  scrappy.  It  is  contradic- 
tory. One  can  take  any  one  phase  of 
the  matter  and  prove — anything.  Or 
take  all  we  know  and  prove — nothing. 
One  fact  only  comes  out  clearly.  Our 
lack  of  reliable  figures  is  a statistical 
scandal. 

#~)NE  more  exhibit  may  be  introduced 
^ into  the  evidence.  A few  states  have 
kept  their  records  over  a long  enough 
period  of  time  to  show  alteration  in  the 
rate.  Here  again  the  evidence  is  con- 
tradictory. The  Connecticut  rate  works 
up  from  22.2  in  1880,  to  245  in  1910. 
This  is  a gain  of  2.3  per  1000  in  30 
years. 

Rhode  Island  figures  also  show  an  in- 
crease of  births.  1869-1878,  24.8;  1879- 
1888,  23.7;  1899-1908,  25.9.  The  gain 
is  slightly  greater  than  appears  because 
before  1895  still  births  were  included. 

Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  show  a 
rising  birth  rate,  but  Massachusetts  next 
door  shows  a falling  one.  The  Massa- 
chusetts statistics  are  the  best  of  the 
boiling  and  the  following  table  is  per- 
haps the  most  trustworthy  one  we  pos- 
sess. It  is  from  the  71st  Registration 
Report  of  the  state.  I tuck  in  beside  it 
the  figures  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 
For  over  half  a century  Providence  has 
published  a conscientious,  annual  report 
of  vital  statistics. 

Births  per  1000  Population 
Massachusetts  Providence,  R.  I. 


1856-60 

295 

325 

1861-65 

255 

26.1 

1866-70 

26.0 

26.7 

1871-75 

27.6 

265 

1876-80 

245 

24.1 

1881-85 

25.0 

25.4 

1886-90 

255 

24.6 

1891-96 

27.6 

28.1 

1896-1900 

27.0 

265 

1901-05 

25.1 

26.1 

Massachusetts  and  Providence  show 
a decided  decline  in  50  years. 

What  deduction  shall  we  draw  from 
this  fragmentary  data?  Every  econo- 
mist who  writes  on  the  matter  comes  to 
the  same  conclusion — our  birth  rate  is 
falling.  We  are  marching  with  all  other 
civilized  countries  in  this  movement. 
Opinions  differ  as  to  whether  we  ad- 
vance toward  glory  or  destruction.  Opin- 
ions differ  also  as  to  whether  we  are  in 
the  vanguard  or  the  rear. 

T)R.  JOHN  SHAW  BILLINGS,  who 
knows  a great  deal  about  popula- 
tion, summed  up  the  matter  in  calm 
fashion,  thus: 

“It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  this 
lessening  of  the  birth  rate  is  in  itself  an 
evil,  or  that  it  will  be  worth  while  to 
attempt  to  increase  the  birth  rate  mere- 
ly for  the  sake  of  maintaining  a con- 
stant increase  in  population,  because  to 
neither  this  nor  the  next  generation 
will  such  increase  be  specially  bene- 
ficial.” 
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These  pictures  that  will  frighten  the  Sea  Serpent , we  print  very  small.  Look,  at  them  and  turn  away  quickly. 

— Hearst  paper. 


THE  musty,  fusty,  moralists  who  u^ed  to  deprecate 
The  fads  and  fashions  of  their  day  are  sadly  out 
of  date. 

They  never  thought  when  launching  at  Immodesty  a 
stricture, 

To  reinforce  their  eloquence  with  an  immodest  picture. 
Those  musty,  fusty,  moralists  were  far  behind  the  time — 
When  we  point  a moral  nowadays,  we  load  it  with  a 
crime. 

A sermon  on  morality  will  never,  never  pay 
Unless  the  subject’s  treated  in  a snappy  sort  of  way. 
So  when  we  damn  a naughty  style  that  brings  the  blush 
of  shame 

To  the  cheek  of  innocence,  we  print  a sample  of  the 
same, 

For  the  mo  t immodest  picture  when  you  label  it  as 
such — 

If  looked  at  very  quickly,  will  not  hurt  you  very  much. 


Why  stop  at  fashions,  Mr.  Hearst?  Why  not  the  woik 
extend? 

Your  theory  has  moral  applications  without  end — 

According  to  your  logic,  how  can  forging  checks  be 
wrong 

If  you  sign  the  party’s  name  quite  small,  and  do  not 
wait  too  long? 

To  kiss  another  person’s  wife  is  morally  0.  K. 

If  you  snatch  a very  little  kiss,  and  quickly  turn 
away. 

What  is  there  wrong  in  burglary?  In  arson  where’s  the 
crime? 

If  practiced  quickly,  turpitude  will  have  its  proper 
time, 

And  sin  its  special  season — Oh  happy  Hearstian 
creed ! 

Where  fastness  is  a virtue,  and  salvation  lies  in 
speed. 


The  Retort  Pictorial 


This  two-year-old  poodle  can  add  and 
multiply  better  than  most  children  five 
times  his  age. — i(Every  Week.” 
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Huh!  That's  nothing — the  father  of 
this  family  is  only  one  year  old — 
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eclipse  at 

head  of  the  nver  ax  i\ew  ijonaon, 
if  I may  be  permitted  to  adapt  an  Eng- 
lish rowing  term.  Dearer  to  the  Elis 
than  any  championship,  real  or  so- 
called,  dearer  even  than  the  sweeping 
triumph  over  Harvard,  wonderful  as 
that  was,  must  be  the  realization  that 
after  years  of  floundering  the  Blue  is  at 
last  straightened  out  and  tied  up  with  a 
common  sense  rowing  policy  that  in  the 
course  of  the  next  few  years  will  inevit- 
ably be  built  into  an  enduring  system 
that  must  yield  a fair  share  of  victories 
even  against  such  fine  eights  as  are  being 
sent  down  annually  from  Cambridge. 
For  this  year’s  Harvard  crew  was  well 
above  the  Crimson  average,  make  no 
mistake  about  that. 

The  mere  fact  that  after  the  first  two 
miles  of  trailing  the  New  Haven  oars- 
men the  Crimson  stroke  and  waterman- 
ship hovered  more  than  once  on  the 
verge  of  demoralization  cannot  destroy 
the  certainty  that  this  was  a fine  Har- 
vard crew.  That  sort  of  thing  has  hap- 
pened before — a really  fine  eight  wab- 
bling and  uncertain  when  making  a hope- 
less fight  against  a really  great  eight. 
And  Yale,  this  year,  had  a really  great 
eight.  I care  nothing  about  the  time, 
good  as  it  was.  Yale  had  a great  racing 
crew,  something  that  has  not  come  out 
of  New  Haven  for  too  many  years  to 
decently  mention. 

What  the  second  advent  of  Bob  Cook 
in  partnership  with  Jim  Rodgers  failed 
to  accomplish,  what  the  work  of  the 
famous  Harcourt  Gold,  of  England,  failed 
to  bring  about,  was  done  by  Guy  Nick- 
alls,  the  old  English  oar;  a man  richer 
in  experience,  and  ah,  very  much  wiser 
than  these  predecessors  of  his.  Yale  has 
learned  a powerful  and  a beautiful 
stroke.  As  it  was  displayed  on  the 
Thames,  it  was  not  typically  English, 
although  it  embodied  features  of  the 
typical  English  university  stroke.  Nor 
was  it  typically  American,  since  there  is 
no  such  thing.  It  was  Yale’s  own  stroke, 


minaea  one  somewnirc  or  uooks  stroke, 
since  Cook’s  was  the  outcome  of  a study 
of  English  rowing  coupled  with  applied 
common  sense.  By  which  I do  not  wish 
to  imply  that  there  is  anything  the  mat- 
ter with  Harvard’s  methods. 

Yale's  stroke,  perfected  for  the  first 
time  this  -year,  is  made  up  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  English  university  sweep  row- 
ing adapted  to  American  oarsmen,  while 
Harvard’s  is  made  up  of  the  principles  of 
single  sculling  adapted  to  an  American 
eight-oared  crew.  Either  style,  when 
properly  rowed,  is  good  enough  to  win 
races.  I am  inclined  to  think  that  when 
men  like  E.  C.  Storrow  and  Robert  Her- 
rick of  Harvard  have  thoroughly  worked 
out  their  plans  for  the  future  of  rowing 
at  Cambridge,  the  Crimson  stroke  will 
embody  a little  more  of  the  principles  of 
English  university  sweep  rowing  than  it 
does  now,  for  he  is  a poor  sort  of  coach 
who  does  not  pick  up  something  worth 
while  from  a visit  to  Henley.  But  even 
as  it  stands  it  has  justified  itself  many 
times  over. 

The  upshot  of  all  this  more  or  less 
technical  chatter  about  strokes  is  that 
in  the  future  two  excellent,  tried  and 
proved  systems  will  come  together,  with 
the  result  that  future  victories  will  lie 
not  in  the  superiority  of  one  stroke  over 
another  but  in  the  superiority  of  one  set 
of  men  over  another.  And  this  will  hold 
good  both  in  two-mile  and  four-mile 
races. 

Almost  I had  forgotten  racing  gen- 
eralship, all  other  things  being  equal,  in- 
cluding the  men,  the  deciding  factor. 
Yale  showed  masterful  generalship 
throughout  the  season,  culminating  in  the 
wonderful  display  in  the  big  races  at 
New  London,  where  the  same  plan  of 
campaign  worked  out  in  both  Varsity 
and  Freshman  races,  the  Elis  winning  in 
exactly  the  manner  Guy  Nickalls  de- 
clared they  would.  Indeed  the  general- 
ship was  not  merely  masterful.  It  was 
brazen.  It  was  Nickalls  who  wanted  the 


he 

its’ 

course  as  lonfe  vwmu  jvccp  out  of 
the  way.  This  attempt  was  plain  enough 
notice  to  Harvard. 

Now  a long  and  careful  study  of  two- 
crew  races  has  convinced  me  that,  when 
the  course  is  fair  to  both  eights,  the 
best  way  to  row  a two-crew  race  is  to  go 
right  out  into  the  lead  at  the  start  and 
stay  there  at  any  cost.  This  is  the  Eng- 
lish method,  and  it  is  Guy  Nickalls’ 
method.  So,  too,  it  is  now  Yale’s  meth- 
od. This  plan  of  racing  will  “kill”  one 
crew  or  the  other.  I do  not  mean  that 
the  crew  that  has  been  “killed”  will  go 
utterly  to  pieces  and  stop  rowing,  but 
that  both  its  power  and  its  smoothness 
will  fall  off  under  the  strain,  while  the 
leader,  able  to  drop  the  beat  a notch  or 
two,  while  maintaining  power  dnd  style, 
will  grow  stronger  as  the  race  grows 
longer — mentally  and  physically  more 
comfortable.  In  a two-crew  race  you 
cannot  store  away  energy  when  behind 
a really  good  racing  eight.  I think 
Lund,  the  Harvard  stroke,  might  have 
accepted  Yale’s  challenge  much  earlier 
than  he  did.  When  he  did  make  his  ef- 
fort, Tony  Morse  had  his  eight  well 
settled  and  clear  down  to  a beat  of  28 
to  the  minute — seldom  going  above  30. 
Yale  at  this  stage  was  in  perfect  shape 
to  meet  any  challenge.  Harvard,  at  the 
same  stage,  had  already  begun  to  row 
raggedly,  and  was  in  no  condition  to 
make  up  the  long  Eli  lead. 

The  crews  when  they  went  to  the  mark 
were  evenly  matched.  It  was  the  gen- 
eralship of  Yale,  the  manner  of  rowing 
the  early  part  of  the  race,  that  de- 
stroyed the  balance,  and  nothing  else. 
Regardless  of  the  distance  between  them, 
and  considering  only  the  style  of  rowing 
and  the  application  of  power,  Yale  at 
the  two-mile  mark  was  twice  as  good  a 
crew  as  Harvard.  Yale  “got  the  jump” 
and  so  won  the  race.  Whether,  had  Har- 
vard got  the  jump,  Yale  could  have  come 
from  behind,  is  quite  another  matter. 
Certainly  Yale’s  task,  even  one.  hundred 
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yards  from  the  dory,  was  measurably  lost  its  run,  and  they  kept  the  power  on  race  was  postponed  until  after  this  event, 

easier  than  had  Harvard  been  in  the  van.  smoothly  clear  through  to  the  savage  there  was  no  opportunity  for  the  crowd 

^here  is  every  physical  and  mental  rea-  leg  drive  that  gave  the  boat  a smart  run  to  witness  it.  A broken  oar  added  to 

u why  an  eight  should  get  out  in  front  while  the  men  were  on  the  recover.  It  the  delay  already  made  intolerable  be- 

m this  first  hundred  yards.  The  men  was  right  in  this  recovery  that  a great  cause  of  waiting  for  the  surface  of  the 

e fresh,  the  high  stroke  takes  very  little  modification  of  the  typical  English  uni-  river  to  subside  after  it  had  been  churned 

t of  them,  and  there  is  a big  psycho-  versity  stroke  was  noticeable.  The  men  up  by  yachts  and  power  craft  on  their 

logical  advantage  in  being  able  to  see  the  did  not  go  far  enough  back  to  bury  the  way  out  to  the  harbor,  with  the  result 

other  crews  without  turning  one’s  head.  Low  of  the  shell,  as  was  the  case  under  that  it  was  too  dark  to  row  the  full  two 

The  advice  of  the  good  coach  should  be:  Gold,  nor  indeed  so  far  both  forward  miles  and  the  shorter  distance  was  adopt- 

“Get  out  there.  Stay  out  there  if  you  and  back  as  to  put  a terrific  strain  on  ed  by  agreement  between  the  crews.  The 

can,  but  whatever  else  you  do,  get  out  the  abdominal  muscles,  as  was  the  case  Freshman  race  was  the  Varsity  contest 

there.”  with  Harvard  some  years  ago  under  in  miniature,  Yale  getting  the  jump, 

From  any  race  that  is  won  by  as  much  Lehmann.  The  slide  was  longer  than  leading  all  the  way,  and  winning  by  two 

as  seven  lengths  the  hasty  observer  gets  sanctioned  by  either  of  these  two  men.  lengths.  The  youngsters  rowed  the  new 

the  impression  that  it  was  a “procession.”  Harvard,  on  the  contrary,  did  not  get  • stroke  almost  as  well  as  their  elders,  and 

That  is  what  happened  at  New  London,  their  backs  on  the  sweeps  at  the  catch,  so  should  furnish  plenty  of  material  for 

To  those  who  did  not  know  what  the  two  and  so  lost  power  there,  albeit  Wray  has  the  Varsity  boat  another  year, 

crews  were  really  doing  the  race  did  look  never  sought  a particularly  hard  catch.  Yale  won  the  race  for  second  crews 

like  a procession.  As  a matter  of  fact  But  the  men  also  spoiled  the  best  part  after  a pretty  fight  by  about  a quarter 

it  was  a boat  race  every  inch  of  the  way.  of  Wray’s  stroke,  which  is  aft  of  the  of  a length.  It  was  the  only  race  of 

Once  out  in  front  you  cannot  loaf.  It  rigger,  by  letting  the  blades  wash  out  the  day  in  which  Harvard  was  ever  in 

is  loafing  that  finds  so  many  eights  nip-  and  so  losing  the  advantage  of  the  very  the  lend,  and  then  only  for  a moment, 

ped  right  at  the  line.  That  this  New  effective  leg  drive  that  Wray  has  always  Most  of  the  coaching  of  this  eight  had 

London  affair  was  a real  race  all  the  taught.  This  slurring  of  the  Harvard  been  done  by  Eugene  Gianinni,  who 

way  is  amply  proved  by  the  shaky  condi-  stroke  was  solely  and  simply  due,  I think,  seems  to  have  been  able  to  pick  up  Nick- 

tion  of  Cabot,  at  7,  Harwood  at  4,  Mor-  to  the  strain  the  Crimson  was  under  due  alls’  methods  this  year  to  a remark- 

gan  at  2,  by  the  break  between  Midden-  to  Yale’s  forcing  tactics.  The  Elis  had  able  extent.  Such  was  not  the  case  last 

dorf  at  5 and  Parson  at  6,  in  the  Har-  said  they  would  get  a lead  right  at  the  year.  As  matters  stand,  however,  Gian- 

vard  shell,  and,  after  the  finish  line  was  start  and  go  well  out  in  front,  and  they  inni  should  prove  an  excellent  assistant 

crossed,  the  temporary  collapse  of  Morse  had  done  so.  Discouraging  condition  for  from  this  time  on.  Both  the  Freshmen 

at  stroke,  and  Wiman  at  7,  in  the  Eli  the  Crimson.  and  Second  eights  from  Cambridge  were 

boat.  In  spite  of  that  seven-length  lead  made  up  of  powerful  men,  but  in  each 

these  men  had  rowed  themselves  out.  rTHE  Freshmen  rowTed  their  race  by  race  there  was  a great  deal  more  life  in 

That’s  racing,  whether  the  victory  be  moonlight,  and  only  at  a mile  and  a the  Yale  boats.  New  London  is  very 
by  seven  lengths  or  seven  inches.  half.  I cannot  agree  with  the  referee,  Mr.  much  on  the  map  once  more  as  a rowing 

As  the  race  developed  it  was  easy  to  Meikleham  that  the  water  was  too  rough  centre,  not  because  Harvard  has  fallen 

see  that  Yale  had  much  more  power  in  for  the  race  at  the  hour  stated,  but  there  off  appreciably,  but  because  Yale  has 

the  water  than  Harvard.  The  Elis  had  is  plenty  of  room  for  argument.  There  found  herself,  and  there  will  be  real 

a hard  catch  that  picked  up  the  boat  was  an  hour’s  delay  in  getting  the  Var-  races  on  the  picturesque  course  in  the 

with  a wonderful  lift  long  before  it  had  sity  eights  away,  and  as  the  Freshman  future. 


At  the  start. 


Next  week  Mr.  Reed  will  du - 
cuss  the  Poughkeepsie  races. 
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The  Germ  War 


1WAS  a mere  youngster  when  the 
Great  European  War  started  in  1914 
and  all  I know  about  the  previous 
4 ones  I learned  from  the  study  of  history. 
It  must  have  been  glorious  sport  in  the 
olden  times  to  charge  with  heated  blood 
against  a body  of  picked  young  men 
from  the  other  side  and  to  give  free  rein 
to  the  old  primitive  fighting  instincts 
with  the  women  and  children  all  safely 
out  of  the  way.  I envy  the  heroes  of 
history  but  it  is  rather  amusing  to  study 
the  riiles  and  regulations  they  fought 
under  and  note  how  religiously  they  ob- 
served the  ethics  of  the  game  they 
played. 

If  both  sides  became  tired  they  rested 
and  called  it  a truce.  If  one  side  be- 
came tired,  they  put  up  a white  flag, 
rested,  and  called  it  a surrender.  The 
losers  were  merely  not  allowed  to  play  in 
that  particular  game  anymore  and  were 
called  prisoners.  From  what  I can  learn 
the  armies  of  a country  were  considered 
separate  from  what  they  termed  the 
civilians.  These  civilians  were  not  al- 
lowed to  have  part  in  the  game  and 
were  punished  if  they  did  interfere  but 
were  protected  or  ignored  at  other  times. 

I can  recall  the  wave  of  disgust  that 
went  over  the  world  when  the  rules  of 
international  warfare  were  first  violated 
by  airships  dropping  bombs  on  unforti- 
fied places  and  by  the  use  of  submarines 
against  merchant  ships.  The  acts  seem 
trivial  now  but  I can  see  that  they  were 
really  the  beginning  of  the  entire  sordid 
end. 

Retalitory  measures  succeeded  each 
other  until  at  the  end  of  the  war  all  the 
inhabitants  of  an  enemy’s  country  were 
considered  as  on  the  same  status  as  the 
army.  The  main  rules  of  the  game  were 
still  observed  but  everyone  was  forced 
to  be  a participant. 

It  was  thus  when  this  “last  war  of 
wars”  was  started.  I suppose  a few 
knew  long  before  and  all  of  us  might 
have  seen  it  coming  if  we  had  not  been 
so  blind  with  our  petty  affairs  but  this 
last  war  came  as  unexpected  to  the 
masses  as  I remember  the  European 
War  came.  We  had  hoped  that  with  the 
so-called  German  militarism  destroyed 
we  might  look  for  a long  period  of  peace. 
None  of  us  realized  how  thoroughly 
Japan  had  made  China  a part  of  her- 
self since  the  first  definite  steps  were 
taken  the  latter  part  of  1915,  not  how 
the  Russians  had  cultivated  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Orient  since  1916  when  Eng- 
land again  refused  Russia  Constanti- 
nople. 

When  Russia,  Japan  and  China  sud- 
denly joined  together  and  struck  out  in 
all  directions  they  nearly  realized  all 
their  cherished  ambitions  and  settled  all 
their  old  grudges  before  the  rest  of  the 
world  could  combine  and  hold  the  legions 
of  the  East  in  the  deadlock  of  the  former 
trench  warfare. 

I was  just  thirty  when  I left  my  little 
ones  and  my  partner-wife  to  take  my 
place  in  the  War  of  Civilizations,  as  it 
was  called.  I was  a physician  and  hence 
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was  made  a lieutenant  in  the  combined 
medical  and  artillery  service,  yet  even 
during  the  first  year  I did  not  get  any 
satisfaction  out  of  the  wTar.  I remem- 
ber hearing  the  officers  of  the  European 
War  complain  of  war  being  too  imper- 
sonal and  scientific  and  that  is  possibly 
the  reason  why  I was  not  stirred  at  first. 
I was  green,  in  some  ways. 

However  as  invention  and  invention 
and  discovery  after  scientific  research 
was  used,  there  did  arise  among  us  a de- 
sire to  utterly  exterminate  our  unseen 
enemy.  But  the  whole  desire  was  more 
akin  to  the  frantic  fear  which  we  ex- 
perience when  we  strike  at  a scorpion 
than  the  true  fighting  spirit. 

I confess  that  I do  not  recall  which 
side  unchained  the  final  horror.  It  makes 
no  difference  now.  An  outdoor  writer 
suggested  that  it  was  as  early  as  1914 
and  I suppose  both  sides  had  worked  the 
scheme  out  in  all  its  devilishness  to  com- 
pletion. Our  death  loss  from  the  very 
beginning  was  abnormally  large.  Whether 
this  was  due  to  our  own  wretched  san- 
itary conditions  due  to  the  position  that 
we  were  thrown  in  I cannot  in  justice 
say.  They  accused  us  and  some  individ- 
ual on  offr  side  might  have  been  first 
guilty.  Nevertheless  on  a summer  day 
four  years  ago  one  of  the  tandem  mono- 
planes of  the  enemy  suddenly  appeared 
over  our  trenches  and  dropped  a number 
of  bombs.  Our  troops  expecting  the 
usual  multiple-unit  grenade  had  scat- 
tered. They  jeered  the  weak  explosions 
and  applauded  derisively  at  the  bungling 
shot  from  my  high-angle  gun,  which  how- 
ever later  winged  the  aviator,  who  was 
killed  as  the  machine  fell. 

'I 'HE  monoplane  fell  gently  and  landed 
almost  intact  near  the  staff  headquar- 
ters. The  old  general  came  out  with  the 
rest  of  his  staff  and  examined  the  re- 
mains. What  we  had  thought  were 
bombs  were  merely  hermetically  sealed 
glass  cylinders.  The  general  looked  at 
them  with  his  mouth  open.  He  belonged 
to  the  old  school  and  a thorough  sports- 
man loved  the  war  for  the  game  sake. 
He  seemed  to  age  perceptibly  before  our 
eyes  and  stood  gazing  with  a horrified 
fascination.  Finally  the  old-war-dog 
shook  himself  free  from  the  trance  which 
seemed  to  hold  him. 

“I  suppose  it  was  inevitable,”  he 
sighed.  “Where  did  the  two  cylinders 
that  he  dropped  land?” 

I told  him  approximately,  being  per- 
plexed at  his  manner  and  gentle  speech. 

“You  were  not  there  then?  Event- 
ually you  will  be  glad  that  you  were 
not.”  He  turned  to  the  field  telephone 
and  called  up  the  reserves  and  ordered 
them  to  start  a new  line  of  trenches  be- 
hind sections  9A  and  9B.  He  then  called 
up  the  trenches  and  when  they  answered, 
the  old  general  hesitated,  his  splendid 
old  nerves  gave  way.  He  turned  to  me 
and  said,  “You’ll  have  to  do  it,  Doctor. 
Call  the  trenches  and  get  Captain  Bond 
on  the  line.  Got  him?  Tell  him  that 
I said  to  charge.  All  the  men  and  not 


a one  to  remain.  Command  the  re- 
serves to  shoot  any  that  return.” 

My  horror  seemed  to  steady  him,  and 
he  took  new  heart. 

“I  thought  that  you  were  aware  that 
those  cylinders  contain  plague  germs  in 
a culture  medium,  Doctor.  We  have  no 
time  for  your  quarantine  and  this  sac- 
rifice is  nothing  to  what  is  to  come.  Be 
at  a staff  meeting  tonight  and  bring  all 
the  other  medical  officers  with  you.  Say 
nothing  to  anyone,  not  even  the  rest  of 
your  staff.  We  must  strike  our  blows 
first.  Yes,”  he  snapped  turning  to  the 
telephone  which  rang,  “Yes,  trenches,  8B, 
9A,  9B  and  10A.  Eight  o’clock  sharp, 
Doctor.” 

I saluted  and  left. 

There  was  nothing  sinister  looking  or 
dramatic  about  the  start  of  the  meeting 
that  night.  We  sat  in  a well  lighted 
room  in  a comfortable  building,  the 
former  residence  of  a Catholic  priest. 
The  word  had  somehow  crept  out  why 
we  were  there  and  everyone  tried  to  look 
unconcerned,  mask  emotions  by  talking 
of  trivial  things  or  doing  unconsequential 
things.  Doctors  Barker,  George  and  my- 
self managed  to  get  ourselves  quite  heat- 
ed in  an  argument  over  the  advisability 
of  a closed  season  for  fly-fishing. 

The  old  general  sharpened  and  re- 
sharpened a pencil  to  an  ultra-perfect 
point.  Jones  and  Drake  matched  pen- 
nies as  they  usually  did  on  every  occas- 
sion  they  met.  Professor  Skilles  amused 
himself  by  scratching  childish  pictures  on 
the  top  of  the  mahogany  table. 

Finishing  the  pencil  point,  the  gen- 
eral broke  the  point  with  a snap  and 
looked  around  the  room  with  the  calm 
and  sympathetic  glance  of  a benign  and 
good  man.  The  martial  fierceness  had 
gone  forever  from  his  glance  though  he 
was  still  grave  and  stem. 

“Gentlemen,  attention.  It  was  bound 
to  occur.  You  are  now  an  ally  of  ours 
Dr.  Swartz,  but  I saw  this  coming 
when  you  Germans  first  began  to  make 
war  scientific  and  efficient.  My  day  is 
gone,  gentlemen.  You  must  do  your 
sworn  duty  with  these  new  weapons  as 
I have  tried  to  do  mine.  Forget  hu- 
manity, and — forget  God.” 

The  old  man  looked  at  the  crucifix 
on  the  wall  and  shivered. 

“There  is  no  God,”  he  muttered.  “I 
have  always  said  there  was  no  God. 
Gentlemen.  Attention.  I command  you 
to  strike  tomorrow.  Dr.  Parker  what 
will  your  part  be?” 

Parker  gave  my  hand  a final  squeeze 
for  we  had  been  holding  hands  like  two 
children.  He  arose  with  tears  streaming 
down  his  face. 

“For  twenty  years  I have  stood  at 
guard  at  the  Panama  Canal.  Stegomia, 
the  mosquito  that  carries  yellow  fever 
is  abundant  in  the  Orient.  Conditions 
there  are  favorable  to  an  epidemic.  We 
know,  gentlemen,  and  our  little  force  has 
labored  heroically  to  keep  the  first  case 
of  yellow  fever  from  getting  into  the 
Orient.  We  did  it  for  love,  and  now — I 
know  yellow  fever;  I will  use  it.” 
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The  general  nodded  with  set  lips. 

“It  is  your  duty,”  he  growjed.  “Jones?” 

Jones  looked  up  dispiritedly. 

“Typhoid  and  typhus,”  he  said  lacon- 
ically. 

The  general’s  teeth  chattered  nervous- 
ly and  ground. 

“And  you,  Drake?” 

I had  known  Drake  in  college  as  a 
sentimentalist.  Now  as  he  arose  his 
eyes  were  hard  as  impure  tantalum.  His 
nostrils  flared  out  and  the  sides  of  his 
lips  were  drawn  back  exposing  his  canine 
teeth. 

“I  studied  the  black  plague,  black 
death,  and  beri-beri  in  the  Orient,”  he 
rasped.  “I  was  also  a medical  mission- 
ary.” 

“Have  you  anything  better,  Swartz?” 

I had  also  studied  under  Swartz  and 
knew  him  for  a kindly  man,  loved  by 
his  family,  his  students  and  neighbors. 
I had  known  also  that  he  publicly  sub- 
jected dumb  animals  to  the  tortures 
merely  to  prove  a scientific  point  and  he 
had  not  hesitated  to  experiment  on  hu- 
man beings  without  their  knowledge, 
even  inoculating  them  with  deadly  dis- 
eases. He  was  immoral  but  simply  un- 
moral when  he  was  at  work.  Now  he 
stood  as  one  wrapped  in  a vision. 

“Just  before  the  war,”  he  droned,  “I 
isolated  the  germ  of  leprosy.  Hereto- 
fore infection  has  always  been  casual. 
With  scientific  and  efficient  methods 
of — ” 

There  was  a whistling  crack  from  the 
other  end  of  the  table.  The  old  general 
rose  with  the  foul  smelling  25  hi-power 
automatic,  that  replaced  the  old  45  Colt 
for  army  use,  in  his  hand.  He  glanced  at 
the  body  of  Swartz  and  let  the  gray  muz- 
zle of  the  automatic  travel  over  us.  He 
hesitated  and  then  shook  his  head.  We 
stood  awestricken. 

“I  should  have  died  thirty  years  ago,” 
he  whimpered.  He  brushed  us  aside  and 
walked  with  tottering  steps  to  the  cruci- 
fix. 

“Forgive  me,  oh  Christ.  Have  mercy 
on  my  soul,”  he  gasped. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  second  concussion 
that  did  it  but  the  figure  of  the  crucifix 
tottered  and  fell,  protectingly  across  his 
body  and  the  crown  of  thorns  came  off 
and  rolled  against  the  old  man’s  brow. 

And  I want  to  say  that  it  was  not  us 
that  made  the  cry  “unclean”  common 
again  I myself  had  duplicated  Swartz’s 
discovery,  but  before  God  I am  not 
guilty  of  spreading  my  knowledge.  Be- 
fore we  left  we  swore  within  that  room 
that  w’e  would  keep  our  work  within 
bounds  and  under  control. 

As  I went  out  into  the  night  I had  a 
chilling  thought.  I saw  a like  meeting 
on  the  other  side  of  the  battle  lines. 
Would  they  keep  within  bounds?  Where 
would  they  stop? 

There  is  no  need  to  tell  of  the  details 
of  the  next  year  of  the  treacherous 
means  that  were  used  or  the  horror  of 
it.  We  managed  to  pollute  the  very  anti- 
toxins they  used  in  defense  and  they 
struck  into  the  very  heart  of  our  coun- 
try by  using  half-witted  disturbers  to 
spread  the  infection.  Not  even  the  ani- 
mals were  spared.  Hog  cholera,  hoof 
and  mouth  disease  and  the  rest  of  the 
scourges  that  veterinarians  and  zoolo- 
gists knew  devasted  the  earth  and  star- 
vation allied  itself  with  the  plagues 
against  even  the  humblest  of  humanity. 

A full  half  of/the  population!  of  the 
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earth  died  that  year  until  the  fury  of 
hate  subsided  and  men  began  to  think. 
The  third  year  saw  the  end  of  all  the 
military  governments.  The  lowest  com- 
mon soldier  learned  to  know’  the  cause 
of  his  woes  and  mobs  remnants  of  the 
different  armies  of  the  world,  black  and 
white,  yellow  and  brown  surged  together 
in  a common  brotherhood  of  misery  and 
destroyed  our  hellish  arsenals  of  disease 
and  their  own  weapons. 

Anarchy  reigned  but  it  was  an  anarchy 
disciplined  and  governed  by  a world  of 
fear.  We  formed  a brotherhood  of  men 
of  all  nations  and  under  the  leadership  of 
Professor  SkiUes  and  Dr.  Takomura  or- 
ganized the  corps  to  save  the  world  from 
our  folly. 

Six  months  ago  we  seemed  to  have 
some  hopes  of  controlling  the  situation. 
We  had  killed  off  all  wre  could  find  who 
had  no  chance  of  recovery  and  had  sep- 
arated the  rest  of  the  small  world  pop- 
ulation according  to  the  amount  of  in- 
fection present  among  them.  Our  work 
was  tremendous  but  not  as  impossible 
as  it  would  seem,  for  we  had  to  deal 
with  people  who  were  now  docile  and 
submissive  and  who,  curious  enough, 
huddled  together  for  the  comfort  of  the 
numbers. 

We  still  had  a few  communities  where 
the  amount  of  spreading  contagion  was 
relatively  small  and  we  tried  and  hoped 
to  save  them  at  least.  Yet  who  could 
tell  anything  of  the  subtle  psychological 
principles  that  govern  panic.  Over  night 
they  suddenly  got  away  from  us.  Our 
isolation  camps  broke  their  bounds  and 
our  sanitary  police  deserted.  It  was 
everyone  for  himself  again  and  infection 
was  scattered  anew.  We  tried  our  best 
but  finally  we  had  to  give  up. 

Dr.  Tokomura  committed  hari-kari, 
among  the  virus  of  the  plague  culture 
plant  he  had  designed.  The  rest  of  us 
wandered  waiting  the  end. 

The  first  night  of  the  new  warfare  I 
had  sent  a letter  to  my  wife  telling  her 
without  giving  any  explanation  to  take 
our  little  ones  up  to  our  mountain  cabin 
and  to  have  no  dealings,  absolutely  no 
connection  with  any  one  if  possible.  I 
reached  there  last  week.  Wife  had  just 
buried  our  oldest  boy  of  seven  and  our 
girl,  5 years  old.  Three  days  later  wife 
died  in  my  arms.  Three  days  after  I 
had  laid  her  to  rest,  I noticed  the  blotch- 
es on  the  white  of  my  eyes.  My  time  is 
about  to  come  and  may  come  before  I 
finish  this  manuscript. 

Yesterday  I came  down  to  the  labora- 
tory with  my  baby.  He  at  least  had  the 
most  painless  death  known  to  science. 
Professor  Skilles  lies  sprawled  in  the 
next  room  with  a skull  and  cross-boned 
vial  in  his  hand.  The  flies  cover  his  face. 

As  to  the  future,  there  is  no  future,  no 
present,  all  is  past.  My  old  zoology  pro- 
fessor said  that  the  invertabrates  might 
some  day  have  the  world  to  themselves. 
It  does  not  seem  impossible  now.  The 
birds  are  gone  and  clouds  of  insects  are 
moving  through  this  city  of  dead  in 
pressing  masses.  The  spiders  already 
seem  larger  and  more  active. 

Who  can  tell?  Who  will  there  be  left 
to  tell?  I have  tried  vainly  by  wireless 
and  by  every  other  means  known  to  the 
scientific  world  to  communicate  with  an- 
other human  being.  Still  there  may  be 
a few  scattered  people  who  will  come 
through  immune.  Maybe  Stefansson’s 
blond  esquimaux  or  other  isolated 
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left  a Bible.  Should  men  come  before  it 
disintegrates  they  may  possibly  give 
Christianity  the  fair  trial  which  it  has 
never  had.  We  trusted  so  much  in  our- 
selves and  our  strength  and  prated  of 
our  mastery  over  nature.  Fools’.  We 
called  the  birds,  the  forests,  the  air,  the 
streams,  nature.  We  thought  we  were 
masters  of  Nature,  God  and  the  Great 
Laws  of  the  Universe.  So  we  feared 
neither,  obeyed  none. 

Now  as  I sit  alone  in  this  “majestic 
temple  of  the  God  Science  and  gaze  over 
a motionless  city,  towards  a shipless  sea 
things  are  different.  A spider  pounces 


on  the  maggot  larva  of  some  spineless 
winged  creature  and  across  the  w*ay  the 
flies  rise  in  a buzzing  cloud  and  settle 
back  on  the  Professor’s  upturned  face. 

Why  should  I cover  it?  The  glands  of 
my  neck  are  swelling  rapidly,  so  I must 
seal  this  in  a glass  tube  before  I must 
answer. 

T WILL  not  kill  myself  but  oh,  God, 
A such  an  end.  The  worms,  the  maggots, 
and  the  flies  and  then  what  must  I face. 
Oh  Christ,  not  the  faces  of  the  children 
and  the  women,  innocent,  not  that,  oh 
God. 


savage  people  will  increase  and  again 
in  some  manner  populate  this  part  of 
the  world. 

The  new  races  may  wonder  at  our 
jungle  grown  cities  even  as  I wondered 
at  the  ancient  cities  I discovered  at  the 
equator  and  in  South  America. 

I have  etched  the  main  facts  and  a 
sign  language  key  with  hydrofluoric 
acid  onto  a glass  plate  which  I left  in 
the  open  National  Bank  vault.  Possibly 
they  may  learn  what  I should  have 
guessed. 

Man  cannot  exist  in  a closely  organ- 
ized state  and  hate  his  neighbor.  I also 


The  New  Heroine 


By  CLARA  G.  STILLMAN 


SEVERAL  generations  of  feminist 
agitation  have  so  accustomed  us  to 
the  idea  of  the  New  Woman  that  the 
announcement  that  she  has  finally  ar- 
rived among  us  and  that  she  is  here  to 
stay  must  seem  to  have  all  the  novelty 
of  last  week’s  newspaper.  To  be  sure, 
the  New  Woman  is  an  old  story.  Our 
mothers  belonged  to  Woman’s  Rights 
Clubs  before  we  were  born,  and  were 
looked  upon  by  our  grandmothers 
as  highly  improper  females,  in  conse- 
quence. It  is  a long  time  since  the 
slightest  martyrdom  attached  to  the 
belief  in  the  non-sexual  character  of  a 
vote,  a college  or  a latch-key;  and 
even  those  who  still  profess  to  be  “not  at 
all  interested”  are  so  thoroughly  in- 
trenched in  the  enjoyment  of  benefits 
procured  for  them  by  those  who  are,  that 
they  would  consider  any  suggestion  to 
relinquish  them  as  an  infamous  attack 
upon  their  sacred  liberties. 

Nevertheless  in  the  sense  that  she  is 
no  longer  regarded  as  an  exception,  a 
freak  of  nature,  but  indifferently  accept- 
ed as  quite  “in  the  day’s  work”  the  New 
Woman  has  only  very  recently  been  as- 
similated into  our  social  life ; she  has  only 
just  arrived.  It  is  true  that  she  has  been 
a long  time  on  the  way — a hundred 
years  or  more  if  we  count  her  first  fal- 
tering footsteps.  But  during  all  this 
time  to  know  her,  to  see  her  worth,  has 
been  the  privilege  of  the  few,  the  few 
who  in  every  age  carry  in  their  hearts 
the  prophetic  knowledge  of  what  is  to 
be. 

But  such  recognition,  though  it  fore- 
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shadows  every  great  change,  is  not  suf- 
ficient in  itself  to  bring  the  change  about. 
A great  idea  to  be  realized  must  cease 
to  be  the  cult  of  the  minority;  it  must 
become  the  daily  bread  of  the  multitude. 
And  to  this  rule  the  New  Woman  with 
all  that  she  was  to  stand  for,  was  no  ex- 
ception. There  is  a school  of  philosophy 
that  says  things  are  real  only  when  they 
are  perceived.  It  was  like  that  with  the 
New  Woman.  The  more  she  was  per- 
ceived, the  more  real  she  became.  She 
traveled  from  heart  to  heart,  from  brain 
to  brain.  At  first,  very  few  hearts  and 
brains  were  open  to  her,  but  gradually 
more  people  began  to  see  her  and  still 
more  to  hear  of  her.  To  some  who  heard 
of  her  only,  without  perceiving,  she  often 
seemed  more  nightmare  than  vision,  but 
all  the  while  she  was  blazing  new  trails 
into  their  consciousness  and  growing 
more  real  with  every  minute.  They 
thought  her  an  evil  and  rose  to  do  bat- 
tle, but  this  too  was  recognition.  When 
they  actually  organized  to  oppose  her, 
it  was  an  epoch  in  the  evolution  of  her 
realness. 

Finally  so  many  people  perceived  her 
that  she  became  terribly  emboldened. 
She  actually  made  her  way  into  litera- 
ture. Novel  and  drama  sacred  so  long 
to  the  frail  clinger  of  the  home,  the  meek 
victim  and  angelic  pardoner,  began  to 
show  a subtle  change  in  the  type  of  the 
heroine.  Spasmodic  and  fragmentary 
were  the  indications  of  the  new  type, 
often  swamped  by  reversions  to  the  old 
and  well-beloved.  So,  oddly  enough, 
Jane  Eyre,  the  first  greatly  drawn  mod- 
em woman  in  English  fiction  was  con- 
temporaneous with  the  insipid  little  fe- 
males that  so  delighted  the  Mid-Victorian 
reader. 

Dickens,  who  devoted  his  divine  gifts 
of  pathos  and  mirth  to  the  championing 
of  the  oppressed,  never  even  guessed 
that  women  needed  a champion.  Chil- 
dren and  paupers,  debtors  and  slaves, 
working-men  and  criminals  owe  Dickens 
a debt  of  gratitude  and  affection,  but  not 
w’omen.  He  never  drew  a woman  who 
was  both  good  and  capable,  wise  and 
charming,  or  that  had  thoughts  and 
sympathies  beyond  the  few  individuals 
she  personally  loved.  But  what  women 
he  did  draw!  As  we  think  over  the  list 
of  his  heroines  the  types  that  present 
themselves  are  the  frail  little  Emilys,  the 


idiotic  little  Doras,  the  helpless  and 
lachrymose  Mrs.  Nicklebys.  He  did  not 
mean  them  as  horrible  examples,  either; 
bless  you,  no,  he  preferred  them  that 
way.  It  is  true  there  was  Agnes  who 
later  devoted  herself  to  the  remnants 
of  David’s  heart  and  digestion,  but 
Agnes,  though  gentle  and  kind,  and  a 
good  housekeeper,  is  colorless.  She  is 
but  vaguely  drawn — a negative  sympa- 
thy, not  a characterized  woman. 

Thackeray  as  well  as  Dickens  display- 
ed towards  women  “that  affectionate  and 
admiring  love  of  sentimental  stupidity 
for  its  own  sake,”  mentioned  somewhere 
by  George  Bernard  Shaw.  When  he 
created  a woman  with  brains,  he  felt 
bound,  in  deference  to  his  immaculate 
ideal  of  female  inanity,  to  make  her 
either  ridiculous,  like  Peggy  O’Dowd,  or 
an  unscrupulous  schemer,  a false  friend 
and  wife.  And  yet  with  all  the  awful 
wickedness  of  Becky  Sharpe,  so  harrow- 
ingly  depicted,  how  clear  cut  and  real 
she  is,  how  far  more  human  than  the 
ever  virtuous  but  snivelling  and  guillible 
Lauras  and  Amelias.  Becky  Sharpe  wras 
the  first  woman  in  fiction  who  had  brains 
and  used  them,  who  had  personal  ambi- 
tions and  worked  for  them,  who  had  a 
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forceful,  magnetic,  independent  person- 
ality. It  is  true  her  ambitions  were  not 
of  the  noblest  and  her  methods  far  from 
admirable.  Perhaps  it  was  because 
there  was  no  precedent  for  her  to  fol- 
low in  this  matter  of  having  brains,  that 
she  did  not  devote  them  to  a better 
cause.  Perhaps  this  unusual  possession 
in  one  of  her  sex  and  years  rather  went 
to  her  head,  the  natural  place  for  brains 
to  go  after  all.  Perhaps  the  circum- 
stances of  her  life  were  not  such  as  fos- 
tered the  virtues  of  artless  innocence  and 
affection.  But  whatever  excuses  we  may 
find  for  her  Thackeray  at  least  made 
none.  Brains  and  a will  he  conceded 
her,  but  to  show  his  disapproval,  al- 
lowed her  not  the  least,  infinitesimal 
vestige  of  a heart.  Becky  Sharpe  is  by 
no  means  cited  here  as  a portrait  of  the 
modern  woman,  but  by  one  thread  at 
least,  she  is  related  to  her  none  the  less. 
Sociologists  tell  us  that  the  most  daring 
and  resourceful  criminals  display  the 
very  qualities  that  would  under  favor- 
able conditions,  have  developed  them 
into  statesmen,  diplomatists,  captains  of 
industry.  They  are  too  big  for  their 
surroundings  and  the  inevitable  ex- 
plosion ensues.  Becky  too,  was  too  big 
for  her  surroundings.  She  was  a dynamo 
in  a band  box,  and  when  she  behaved  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  dynamos,  there 
was  a great  upheaval  of  cardboard.  In 
Vanity  Fair  some  sixty  years  ago  the 
good  woman’s  life  held  no  room  for  the 
positive  qualities  that  are  the  glory  of 
womanliness  today.  The  work  of  these 
sixty  years  has  been  the  gradual  build- 
ing of  an  environment  that  should  enable 
Becky  to  have  a heart  and  a conscience 
and  allow  Amelia  a modicum  of  common 
sense. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  conquest  of  lit- 
erature by  the  New  Woman  went  on 
apace.  She  was  not  of  one  type,  nor 
was  she  portrayed  for  the  most  part  in 
the  spirit  of  propaganda.  And  this  again 
was  a sign  of  her  growing  reality,  for 
she  was  seen  to  be  human  material  of 
the  most  interesting  kind,  a secret  treas- 
ure house,  an  unexplored  country.  She 
ranged  all  the  way  from  Jane  Eyre  the 
ugly  little  governess  who,  poor  and  pale, 
passionate  and  repressed,  became  the 
heroine  of  a thrilling  romance  in  which 
the  greatest  factors  were  her  independ- 
ence and  strength  of  will — truly  a new 
fashion  in  heroines — to  the  fascinating 
and  impetuous  Diana  of  the  Crossways. 
Suggestions  of  her  appeared  in  such 
widely  divergent  creations  as  the  earnest 
and  devoted  heroines  of  George  Eliot 
and  the  semi-pagan  women  of  Thomas 
Hardy,  eager,  thirsty  for  life,  weak  often, 
but  not  more  so  than  their  brothers; 
victims,  but  not  to  men,  rather  with 
men  to  the  impartial  blunderings  of 
Chance.  As  Nora  and  Magda  she  ap- 
peared finally,  definitely  drawn  con- 
sciously in  revolt,  knowing  at  last 
whither  she  was  tending.  She  was  strong 
or  weak,  aggressive  or  shrinking,  passion- 
ate or  puritanical ; but  whatever  she  was, 
she  was  in  the  new  way,  bringing  to  the 
working  out  of  her  destiny  the  vast,  fresh 
power  of  thought  and  emotion,  the  in- 
finitely widened  horizon.  All  the  cur- 
rents of  the  Nineteenth  Century — grow- 
ing science,  dying  creed,  developing  in- 
dustry-contributed to  her  being.  To 
those  to  whom  great  social  developments 
are  the  breath  of  life  she  was  indeed  fully 
real.  But  ev/n  ’then  she  haB  not 
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For  the  great  mass  of  people  do  not 
observe  causes  and  developments.  They 
do  not  trace  today  from  yesterday  and 
if  they  did,  it  would  not  materially  in- 
crease their  pleasure  in  today.  They  do 
not  study  history  or  read  great  literature. 
George  Eliot  they  know  by  having  parsed 
Silas  Marner  at  school  and  thus  acquired 
an  ineradicable  distaste  for  any  further 
acquaintance  with  its  author;  they  have 
vaguely  heard  of  Meredith  as  the  author 
of  Lucille  and  they  think  Ibsen  morbid. 
They  read  current  novels  and  magazines 
and  newspapers — and  not  until  an  idea 
has  thoroughly  invaded  these  ultimate 
strongholds  of  conservatism  does  it  be- 
come real  to  them.  When  the  ‘'suffra- 
gette” began  to  figure  in  cartoons  and 
comic  suppliments  a few  years  ago  she 
was  proven  to  be  a live  issue.  And  it  is 
the  heroine  of  the  periodical  short  story 
of  today,  that  is  the  most  undeniable 
proof  of  the  incalculable  extent,  the 
height  and  depth  of  the  revolution  that 
has  been  accomplished  in  our  ideal  of 
womanhood. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago 
Fielding  gave  us  in  his  portrait  of 
Sophia  his  conception  and  the  general 
conception  of  his  time  of  the  perfect 
young  woman,  and  this  ideal  with  a few 
minor  changes  has  been  that  of  the  hero- 
ine of  popular  fiction  until  within  the 
last  decade.  “I  must  use  negatives  on 


this  occasion,”  remarks  the  great, 
novelist  with  unconscious  irony.  And 
indeed  it  was  only  in  what  she  wasn’t,  in 
what  she  didn’t  know,  in  the  things  she 
refrained  from  doing,  in  the  qualities  she 
did  not  possess  that  his  ideal  existed.  “I 
never  heard  anything  of  pertness,  or 
what  is  called  repartee  out  of  her  mouth ; 
no  pretence  to  wit,  or  to  wisdom.  . . . 
Whenever  I have  seen  her  in  the  com- 
pany of  men,  she  hath  been  all  attention 
with  the  modesty  of  a learner.  . . . 
Indeed  she  always  shewed  the  highest 
deference  to  the  understanding  of  men; 
a quality  absolutely  essential  to  the 
making  of  a good  wife.” 

Of  course  the  magazine  heroine  who 
delighted  our  youth — if  we  have  reached 
years  of  discretion  at  the  present  time — 
had  acquired  a good  deal  of  that  “pert- 
ness” which  Fielding  so  sincerely  dep- 
recated, but  her  saucy  charm  only 
made  her  inevitable  surrender  to  the 
masculine  will,  the  masculine  intellect 
and  the  masculine  strong  arm,  the  more 
piquant.  She  was  still  an  intensely 
young,  ornamental  and  useless  creature 
of  frills  and  furbelows,  much  given  to 
“cute”  feminine  idiocies,  complete  help- 
lessness in  situations  that  would  not  baf- 
fle a child  of  ten,  the  discreet  display  of 
slender  ankles  in  sequestered  hammocks 
and  being  saved  from  infuriated  bulls  by 
coincidental  and  appropriate  young  he- 
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roes.  Sometimes,  in  moments  of  aber- 
ration from  the  mentality  she  did  not 
possess,  she  prattled  of  a career,  but  if 
she  was  mad  enough  to  undertake  it  she 
was  either  starved  back  into  her  lover's 
arms — she  always  had  a lover  upon 
whose  bosom  she  could  unresentfully  sub- 
side after  being  a failure  at  everything 
else — or  he  treated  her  opinions  with 
such  brutal  contempt  that  she  imme- 
diately saw  the  error  of  her  ways  and 
decided  to  be  “just  a woman”  if  he  would 
only  forgive  her  and  deign  to  love  her 
again.  There  is  no  denying  that  these 
heroines  were  womanly  and  charming  in 
their  way. 

Oddly  enough  the  new  type  of 
heroine  who  is  beginning  to  invade  the 
magazines  is  womanly  and  charming  too 
— in  quite  a different  way.  She  is  not 
always  young,  not  even  always  surpass- 
ingly beautiful;  she  grows  ever  less 
ignorant  and  more  interesting.  She  has 
personality,  charm,  ideas — but  nqt  in 
these  alone  lies  her  distinction.  Her  new- 
ness consists  in  the  great  spirit  of  ad- 
venture that  permeates  her  life.  She  has 
discovered  the  earth  and  the  fullness 
thereof,  and  she  sees  it,  no  longer  mistily 
through  barred  and  curtained  windows, 
but  clearly  and  joyously  because  she  is 
in  it  and  of  it.  The  world  belongs  to 
her  as  much  as  to  anyone — she  has  made 
this  vast  and  fascinating  discovery.  She 
has  a right  to  everything  that  anyone 
else  has,  she  hasn’t  a doubt  of  it.  To 
use  a cleverly  coined  phrase,  she  has 
“broken  into  the  human  race.”  Nothing 
human  is  foreign  to  her  now — there  are 
no  veils,  no  locked  doors.  To  many  the 
new  woman  is  merely  she  who  clamors 
on  the  corner  for  votes,  and  this  is  in- 
deed an  important  symptom  of  newness, 
but  by  no  means  all  of  it.  The  new  woman 
may  or  may  not  clamor  for  votes — this  is 
inessential  to  our  present  argument.  Her 
newness  consists  in  the  general  recogni- 
tion of  her  human  character  as  some- 
thing larger  than  her  mere  femininity, 
in  the  falling  away  of  the  ancient  bar- 
riers intended  to  keep  her  womanliness 
forever  undefiled  and  separate  from  the 
contact  of  the  world.  Today  at  last 
women  are  beginning  to  be  judged  for 
what  they  are,  not  for  what  they  aren’t. 

And  they  are  getting  the  chance  to  be 
everything  that  their  natures  prompt 
them  to  be.  The  new  heroine  no  longer 
exemplifies  merely  the  passive  virtues  of 
obedience,  patience,  resignation  and  “the 
highest  deference  to  the  understandings 
of  men.”  We  should  find  her  distinctly 
tiresome  if  she  had  no  more  than  this  to 
offer.  The  qualities  we  ask  of  her  today 
are  strength,  courage,  breadth  of  judg- 
ment, wide  sympathies,  self  control — 
everything  in  short  that  we  have  been 
wont  to  ask  of  men.  And  is  the  new 
woman  just  like  a man  then?  To  answer 
this,  only  look  at  her.  There  was  an 
old  preacher  once  who  used  to  pray 
on  a Sunday  morning  that  the  young 
men  of  his  congregation  should  be  pure 
and  the  young  women  strong.  “That  the 
boys  should  be  strong  and  the  girls  pure 
is  what  you  meant,  doubtless,”  said 
someone  to  him  afterward,  but  he  shook 
his  head,  smiling.  “Nature  has  attended 
to  that  already,”  he  answered.  “I  meant 
just  what  I said.”  He  was  a wise  old 
man,  but  we  have  become  even  wiser. 
We  know  now  that  if  boys  can  be  pure 
and  girls  strong,  it  is  not  because  they 
have  conquered  nature  but  because  they 


have  at  last  set  Nature  free.  And  in  this 
new  freedom  woman  is  seen  to  have  lost 
no  really  valuable  or  beautiful  attribute 
or  charm,  no  glamor  that  was  hers  by 
right.  She  is  still  tender,  faithful,,  lov- 
ing, beautiful — but  her  tenderness  is 
bom  of  understanding,  her  faith  the 
splendid  loyality  of  an  equal,  her  love  is 
based  on  knowledge  and  sympathy.  Un- 
doubtedly she  often  blunders  in  the  pro- 
cess of  finding  herself,  but  this  is  her 
great  opportunity.  The  old  time  heroine 
must  not  blunder — she  must  do  nothing 
in  order  to  do  nothing  wrong,  she  must 
be  nothing  in  order  to  be  nothing  unde- 
sirable. When  lovely  woman  stooped  to 
folly  in  those  days,  whether  her  folly 
was  bom  of  weakness  or  strength, 
whether  it  was  due  to  ignorance  or  pas- 
sion or  nobility  of  soul  or  strength  of 
will — for  there  are  follies  that  only  the 
strong  commit — her  life  was  ended;  if 
not  her  actual  physical  life,  certainly  her 
life  as  a human  being  entitled  to  any 
consideration  or  respect.  Today  very 
often  this  is  just  the  moment  when  she 
really  begins  to  live.  She  may  be  weak 
and  go  under.  She  may  be  stronger  than 
ever — and  it  is  strength  that  we  are  de- 
manding of  her  today  in  life  and  in  fic- 
tion— but  whatever  she  does  she  has  the 
chance  to  see,  to  choose,  to  do,  herself. 
The  biggest  step  the  new  woman  has 
taken  towards  her  ultimate,  complete 
reality,  the  greatest  guerdon  won  in  her 
struggle  of  a hundred  years  is  this  mark 
of  the  free  human  being,  the  right  to 
make  mistakes.  The  unquestioning  ac- 
ceptance of  the  new  heroine  by  the  great 
magazine-reading  public  unconscious,  for 
the  most  part,  of  the  epochal  significance 
of  its  attitude,  marks  the  transition  of 
this  revolutionary  right  to  the  status  of 
a common  household  necessity.  The 
greatest  revolutions  are  accomplished  al- 
most imperceptibly  to  the  mass  who  ben- 
efit by  them — and  none  more  so  than  the 
arrival  of  the  New  Woman. 
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The  Leader 

By  W.  Y.  Ward,  MX). 

TT  HAS  happened.  The  long  expected 

rupture  between  the  Peerless  Leader 
and  the  Captain  of  the  Team  is  now 
material  for  history. 

What  of  it?  Allowing  for  all  that  is 
noble  and  good  in  the  character  of  Wil- 
liam Jennings  Bryan,  we  must  not  forget 
that  he  is  a chronic  aspirant  for  presi- 
dential honors.  Every  contact  with  his 
chief  during  the  two  years  past  has  but 
increased  his  hunger  for  the  long-coveted 
chair. 

Proof?  Yea,  verily.  Else  why  “take 
to  the  people”  an  issue  of  such  gravity 
at  a time  so  inopportune?  If  he  must 
go,  why  not  in  the  grandeur  of  silence, 
without  the  blowing  of  trumpets  and  the 
flourish  of  lengthy  statements? 

Too  plain.  An  issue  must  be  found. 
It  has  been  a difficult  task.  This  chance 
looked  good,  notwithstanding  the  critical 
issues  involved. 

The  outcome?  Woodrow  Wilson  is 
yet  Captain  of  the  Team.  He  is  Leader 
of  the  American  people,  not  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  merely.  Behind  him, 
massed  in  teeming  millions,  stand  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  who  de- 
mand their  rights  on  the  high  seas  and 
refuse  to  accept  wordy  dissertations  car- 
ried on  through  indefinite  time  as  a 
sufficient  answer  to  the  murder  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  and  the  attack  upon  the 
American  flag. 

Hyphenated  America  cannot  deliver 
the  presidential  chair  upon  a golden 
platter.  The  coveted  piece  of  furniture 
has  forever  been  pushed  beyond  his 
reach  by  William  J.  Bryan  himself. 

Ivanhoe,  Texas. 

Christ  and  Fifth  Avenue 

By  E.  Marriner 

TT  WAS  Thursday  of  Holy  Week  and, 

with  others  who  sought  a quiet  hour 
for  meditation  and  worship,  I entered 
one  of  the  churches  on  Fifth  Avenue. 
To  all  who  come,  actuated  by  a desire 
for  prayerful  worship  it  is  a hallowed 
spot,  and  its  hospitable  and  ancient  doors 
are  seldom  closed.  Here,  one  who  enters 
with  a spirit  of  contrite  devotion,  de- 
sirous of  spiritual  help,  will  never  fail 
to  receive  a blessing. 

‘'Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you;  seek, 
and  ye  shall  find;  knock,  and  it  shall  be 
opened  unto  you.” 

All  sittings  were  free;  all  visitors  wel- 
come; and  I,  a stranger,  was  seated 
about  half  way  from  the  pulpit  on  the 
centre  aisle. 

Occupying  the  same  pew  was  a young 
man,  who,  because  of  his  sincerely  de- 
vout and  earnest  attention,  attracted  my 
notice.  1 

[ij  The  scrvice(was  (tHV  c every 

afternoon  durmg"  Holy  'WjgPjc,  aiK*  the 


address  appropriate  for  the  day  was  de- 
livered by  the  Assistant  Pastor.  It  was 
followed  on  this  particular  day  by  the 
Communion  Service,  to  which  a broad 
and  general  invitation  was  given  by  the 
Pastor  of  the  church,  who  assisted  in  all 
of  the  Holy  Week  services. 

In  response  to  this  hearty  invitation 
of  the  Pastor,  we,  with  practically  the 
entire  congregation,  remained,  to  unite  in 
that  wondrous  service  in  commemora- 
tion of  our  Lord  and  Master,  who  nearly 
2000  years  ago  said:  “This  do  in  re- 
membrance of  Me.”  In  that  church  it 
is  the  custom  for  the  congregation  to 
remain  seated  during  the  Communion 
Service,  certain  officers  of  the  church 
assisting  the  minister,  or  pastor,  in  the 
distribution  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 

Throughout  the  entire  service  the  man 
beside  me  sat  with  head  bowed  upon 
folded  hands. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  offer  to  him 
the  Sacred  and  Symbolic  Elements,  of 
which  he  declined  to  partake.  As  I 
watched  him  my  heart  went  out  to  him 
in  sympathetic  interest,  feeling  that  he 
was  actuated  by  some  profound  emotion 
prompted  possibly  by  deep  sorrow,  or 
trouble. 

At  the  close  of  the  service  impelled  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  the  hour,  I grasped 
his  hand,  ready  to  offer  such  comfort 
or  assistance  as  it  might  be  my  privilege 
to  give.  After  a few  preliminary  words 
he  said  in  reply  to  my  eager  question- 
ing, “I  too  am  a stranger  here.  I arrived 
in  New  York  City  this  afternoon  from 
Vancouver,  B.  C.  A native  of  the  Brit- 
ish Isles,  I sail  tomorrow  for  England, 
to  join  the  regiment,  in  which  I have 
enlisted.  I am  on  my  way  home,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  call  of  my  King,  and  my 
Country.  I belong  to  the  Church  of 
England,  and  this  hour  of  worship  has 
been  of  wonderful  solemnity  and  beauty 
to  me,  and  although  not  joining  in  the 
entire  sendee,  it  has  been  a time  of  sin- 
cere Communion  of  Spirit ; an  hour  never 
to  be  forgotten.” 

The  open  church  door,  and  the  in- 
vitation to  enter  had  been  that  for  which 
his  soul  had  hungered,  and,  like  the 
knights  of  old,  he  had  come  to  the  house 
of  God  to  consecrate  his  life  to  Him;  to 
his  King;  and  to  his  native  land. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  service,  we 
went  forward  together  to  the  front  of 
the  pulpit,  where  the  pastor  stood  ready 
to  welcome  with  words  of  hearty  greet- 
ing all  who  wished  to  take  him  by  the 
hand.  With  a few  w’ords  of  explanation, 
I presented  my  companion,  and  then 
withdrew’  leaving  them  alone. 

These  words,  spoken  by  the  Pastor, 
reached  me  as  I turned  away: 

“It  is  a splendid  thing  for  a man  to 
be  ready  to  respond  to  his  country’s  call, 
and  to  seek  God’s  blessing  as  he  starts 
forth  on  his  journey.” 


At  the  church  door  we  parted;  hands 
w’ere  clasped  and  gracious  w’ords  spoken. 
But  on  a distant  battlefield,  and  here  in 
a land  blessed  by  peace  and  prosperity, 
are  two  who  thank  God  for  that  after- 
noon in  Holy  Week,  when  in  a church 
filled  with  the  Divine  presence  of  Him 
w’ho  died  that  men  might  live,  they  were 
permitted  to  renew  their  vows  of  al- 
legiance to  Him,  and  to  consecrate  them- 
selves anew  to  His  service.  Several 
years  ago  I stood  beside  the  altar  in  that 
little  Sanctuary  in  the  heart  of  London, 
where  the  Knights  Templars  were  wont 
to  pass  the  night  before  setting  forth  on 
the  journey  to  the  Holy  Land.  Filled 
with  religious  zeal  they  knelt  throughout 
the  night,  bow’ed  over  the  newly  acquired 
helmet  and  sw’ord,  and  every  man  con- 
secrated his  life  to  the  service  of  the 
Cross.  When  a Christian  soldier  goes 
forth  to  the  defense  of  his  country  how 
fine  it  is  that  he  should  spend  some  of 
the  time  before  his  departure  in  prayer, 
and  consecration! 

Centuries  have  passed  and  men  have 
grown  sordid  and  forgetful  of  Him  who 
glorified  that  Cross.  But  His  life,  and 
His  death  w’ere  not  in  vain,  and  religion 
has  not  failed.  Those  who  truly  seek 
Him  desiring  to  serve,  will  find  Him. 

Philadelphia. 

Prophetic 

By  Jos.  E.  Moorhead 
J HAVE  a deep  and  lasting  admiration 

for  advanced  thinkers  in  any  field  and 
I have  been  wondering  these  late  days 
if  Harper’s  is  not  the  organ  of  a New 
Thought  tow’ard  Germany.  I cannot 
believe  that  even  the  indefensible  acts 
of  the  Potsdam  suzerainty  up  to  this 
time  have  justified  your  pronounced 
antipathy  for  the  present  government 
of  Germany  but  I am  beginning  to  be- 
lieve that  you  are  sounding  a note  which 
will  be  fully  harmonized  with  the  chords 
of  action  in  future  months. 

Now  wffiile  we  are  waiting  for  the 
German  reply  I cannot  help  but  feel 
that  your  frequent  and  continual  de- 
nunciations, somew’hat  unjustified  at  the 
time,  were  strangely  prophetic  and  pre- 
pared us  w’ell  for  the  barbarous  position 
into  which  Germany,  as  a government, 
has  recently  thrust  herself. 

At  this  w’riting  it  seems  that  little 
short  of  a severance  of  diplomatic  re- 
lations can  result  if  Germany  fails  to 
meet  every  essential  demand  in  the 
American  note. 

Therefore,  for  your  advanced  posi- 
tion on  Germany,  the  American  people 
have  you  to  thank  for  you  have  ex- 
pressed in  weeks  ahead  the  national 
thought  upon  a government  which  has 
forced  herself  without  the  ,pale  of  civil- 
ization by  militarism  made1  mad. 

P '-Junction,  Colo. 
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The  Morgan  Shooting 

TVTEXT  week  there  will  be  an  account,  in  a special 
article  by  Mr.  Hapgood,  on  the  censorships  in 
Europe,  and  how  they  affect  freedom  and  efficiency. 

Should  American  cities  allow  German  secret 
money  to  plaster  the  walls  with  statements  that 
Americans  will  be  “upholding  the  hands  of  the 
President”  if  they  agitate  against  freedom  to  export 
munitions?  It  is  not  an  easy  question,  but  we  think 
the  situation  in  the  United  States  is  not  yet  serious 
enough  to  justify  censoring  such  asininities.  A radical 
step,  however,  will  be  required  instantly  if  we  go  to 
war  with  a great  power.  The  disgraces  of  journalism 
in  the  Spanish  war  could  never  be  allowed  in  an 
affair  more  serious. 

Almost  nobody  in  Germany  today  has  ever  seen 
Servia’s  reply  to  Austria.  The  government  told  the 
people  it  was  “insolent,”  and  let  it  go  at  that.  What 
would  the  German  people  have  said  if  it  had  been 
published  in  the  German  newspapers?  Or  if  the 
British,  Belgian,  and  French  official  accounts  of  the 
origin  of  the  war  had  been  freely  circulated?  Or 
even  if  the  German  government  had  not  cut  out  the 
Czar’s  last  telegram  when  it  published  the  Georgie- 
Wrilly-Nickie  series?  What  will  they  think  when 
they  realize  that  they  have  been  steadily  fed  with 
official  lies,  from  before  the  invasion  of  Belgium  to 
the  recent  promulgations  about  the  number  of  Ger- 
mans killed  by  American  shells — before  the  American 
shells  were  shipped? 

Unless  a war  is  actually  upon  us,  it  is  far  better 
to  submit  even  to  such  stuff  as  “The  Fatherland” 
i3  putting  out,  as  when  it  accuses  Mr.  Wilson 
himself  of  guilt  for  carnage  and  demands  (lovely 
German  logic)  a suppression  “of  pro-ally  war  propo- 
ganda  in  the  newspapers  or  in  the  cabinet”!  It  is  far 
better  to  have  irrational  and  unfair  agitation  by 
Germans  carried  on  in  this  country  than  to  give  color 
to  the  idea  that  opinion  is  suppressed  or  any  class  of 
persons  persecuted.  Better  almost  anything  than 
that.  Let  us  not  Prussianize  ourselves.  How  does 
the  person  who  writes  these  words,  decorated  with  the 
editorial  “we,”  know  that  his  views  on  ammunition 
are  the  last  word  of  wisdom,  firmly  as  he  believes 
them  to  be  right?  ’ Surely  then  let  us  hold  to  one 
of  the  dearest  advantages  of  peace,  appropriate  only 
to  peace,  which  is  the  fullest  expression  of  every- 
body’s opinion.  It  is  better  that  Mr.  Morgan  or 
other  American  citizens  should  be  shot  at  than  that 
we  should  start  toward  despotism  in  opinion.  But 
we  might  as  well  realize  that  if  we  are  dragged  into 
the  war  there  will  be  a limit  to  the  license  which  an 
individual  is  to  enjoy  merely  because  he  happens  to 
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own  a printing  press.  A democracy  is  necessarily 
much  less  efficient  than  an  autocracy  when  it  comes 
to  waging  war,  and  if  every  newspaper  is  allowed  to 
raise  every  kind  of  trouble  that  it  knows  how  to  raise 
democratic  inefficiency  becomes  intolerable. 

It  Must  Be 

THHOSE  organizations  and  newspapers  that  are 
^ agitating  for  a repeal  of  the  La  Follette  bill 
might  as  well  make  up  their  minds  to  a few  prin- 
ciples 

1 —  The  United  States  means  to  have  more  shipping 
facilities,  wherever  they  are  needed;  notably  at  pres- 
ent for  the  trade  of  South  America. 

2 —  Private  capital  announces  through  its  spokes- 
men in  shipping  circles,  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and 
the  press  that  it  cannot  build  and  run  ships  if  the 
American  standard  of  living  is  maintained  among 
seamen. 

3 —  If  private  capital  cannot  build  and  run  ships 
without  degrading  American  labor  the  United  States 
government  will  do  so.  It  will  give  the  American 
people  a chance  to  see  for  themselves  how  much  such 
a step  costs.  It  will  not  leave  them  to  accept  the 
mere  guess  of  those  whose  money  is  invested  in  the 
business.  It  has  already  demonstrated  certain  truths 
in  Panama,  in  Alaska,  in  western  reclamation.  It 
. faced  the  same  kind  of  talk  when  it  stopped  rebates, 
introduced  commissions,  limited  combinations. 

Is  it  not  the  Koran  that  says:  “Change  is  inno- 
vation. Innovation  is  the  road  to  hell”?  Whoever 
said  it,  it  is  a principle  we  have  with  us  always. 
Some  think  human  institutions  should  never  be 
changed.  They  sorrow  ever  for  the  so-called  good 
old  times.  Others,  like  Mr.  Hobbes,  see  force  and 
fraud  as  the  characteristics  of  early  human  society, 
in  which  the  life  of  man  is  “nasty,  brutish,  and 
short.” 

Americans,  contrary  to  their  impression  of  them- 
selves, are  not  very  progressive,  except  in  mechanics, 
but  they  are  progressive  enough  so  that  a victory 
like  that  embodied  in  the  La  Follette  bill  cannot  be 
snatched  away,  without  a trial,  by  beneficiaries,  with 
0 howl  that  is  familiar  and  is  heard  greeting  every 
change.  Apparently  the  shipping  interests,  with  their 
powerful  allies,  are  going  to  put  up  a tremendous 
fight  to  capture  back  the  ground  they  lost  at  the  last 
session.  Turning  back  the  clock,  however,  is  a dif- 
ficult matter.  We  shall  be  surprised  if  they  succeed 
in  regaining  the  lost  ground;  and  we  shall  also  be 
surprised  if  before  long  further  ground  is  not  gained 
by  the  introduction  of  shipping  lines  in  which  the 
government  is  a stockholder. 
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Ideas  and  Images 

JR.  SEELEY  is  comparatively  little  read  in 
• America,  but  there  are  not  many  modem  histo- 
rians who  are  his  equals  in  clear  thinking.  “A  single 
mind,”  says  he,  “may  hold  a vast  variety  of  images, 
but  not  many  ideas.”  Seeley  himself  has  more  ideas 
than  most  men,  sounder  knowledge,  but  he  is  hard 
reading  because  he  does  not  express  himself  in  images, 
and  because  he  is  too  compact  to  be  read  without 
labor  on  the  readers’  part.  A very  few  ideas,  or 
rather  preferably  a very  few  sentiments  and  no  ideas 
with  plenty  of  pictures,  is  what  makes  for  popularity. 

Kultur 

TT  WAS  at  least  as  far  back  as  1868  that  Seeley 
used  that  much  abused  word,  Culture,  in  reference 
tc  politics,  as  the  Germans  use  it  themselves.  He  had 
quoted  About  as  saying  that  in  the  Catholic  coun- 
tries “faith,  hope,  and  charity  are  cultivated,  but 
agriculture  and  commerce  are  neglected.”  He  had 
explained  the  18th  century  English  view  of  freedom, 
in  which  government  is  supposed  to  concern  itself 
only  with  material  happiness,  preservation  of  life  and 
property,  and  encouragement  of  trade.  He  then  added: 

‘ we  find  also  the  Culturstaat  of  the  Germans,  where 
the  cultivation  and  intellectual  improvement  of  the 
people  is  made  the  principal  effect,  and  where  the 
state  tends  to  merge  itself  in  a university  as  at  Rome 
it  merges  itself  in  a Church  . . . When  a man 
has  been  made  as  free  as  possible  to  do  what  he 
pleases,  it  is  important  also,  we  begin  to  think,  that 
he  should  know  what  it  is  best  to  do.  We  begin 
to  hanker  after  the  Culturstaat.” 

Those  words  were  written  before  the  war  of  1870, 
when  Bismarck  and  the  first  William  were  in  control. 
They  describe  a noble  idea.  The  disaster  is  that  later 
leaders,  with  megalomania  and  without  genius,  have 
so  interpreted  the  idea  as  to  endanger  its  very  life. 

Poverty  After  the  War 

T^HE  most  essential  cause  of  ancient  Greek  de- 
cay  was  that  the  population  did  not  increase. 
Rome’s  fall  was  due  mainly  also  to  lack  of  Romans, 
either  to  fight  or  to  till  the  soil.  Laws  had  to  be 
passed  making  bachelorhood  expensive,  and  even  in 
spite  of  expense  men  preferred  a state  that  allowed 
false  freedom,  freedom  from  virtue  and  responsibility. 
As  the  needed  number  of  actual  Romans  failed, 
through  self-indulgence,  so  through  increasing  luxury 
did  taxation  increase.  The  burden  of  payments  dis- 
couraged accumulation. 

What  of  a world  which  is  now  seeing  the  most  ex- 
pensive of  all  wars?  The  population  question,  on 
the  aspect  of  loss  of  males,  will  take  care  of  itself 
completely  in  about  50  years.  On  the  side  of  rel- 
ative strength  of  nations  all  conditions  are  changed 
by  the  modern  habit  of  alliances;  otherwise  Germany 
could  have  carried  out  her  dream  of  imposing  an- 
other great  empire  by  force.  If  the  population  ques- 
tion assumes  an  overwhelming  importance  in  the 
future  it  will  be  if  in  some  distant  time  western  Eu- 
rope is  in  conflict  with  Russia  or  with  Asia. 

The  closest  analogy  we  are  tempted  to  draw  to  the 
Roman  downfall  is  economic.  7 WilL the  burden  of 
taxation  be  so  great  that  industry  will  become  dis- 
couraged? Will  repudiation  be  general  as  less  unfair 


than  the  industrial  strangling  of  generations?  Will 
taxation,  endeavoring  to  meet  the  unheard-of  interest, 
take  away  everything  from  the  well-to-do,  and  so  in- 
crease a cynical  lack  of  effort?  Or  will  the  state 
endeavor  to  substitute  its  own  initiative  for  that  of 
its  citizens  and  a great  experiment  in  Socialism  be- 
gin? 

There  is  another  possibility,  of  course.  The  modern 
world  controls  the  limitless  and  mysterious  forces  of 
nature,  before  which  the  ancient  world  could  only 
bow  in  fright.  Steam  and  electricity  harnessed  to  a 
multitude  of  engines  do  an  undreamed-of  volume  of 
labor.  With  such  Arabian-nights  implements  in  his 
hands  will  man  be  able  to  scoff  at  the  vast  destruc- 
tion, raise  material  prosperity  anew,  and  do  it  with 
fibre  stiffened  by  the  tragic  sacrifice? 

A Few  Dreadnoughts  Shy 

T OOKING  over  an  old  file  of  Harper’s  Weekly , 
under  its  former  management,  we  found  this 
editorial  appreciation,  introducing  a full-page  ac- 
count of  honors  paid  a North  Carolina  citizen: 

They  have  a high  opinion  of  Josephus  Daniels 
down  in  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  as  they  have  indeed 
throughout  the  South  and  wherever  else  true 
Democracy  and  loyal  service  to  the  commonwealth 
are  appreciated. 

That  was  early  in  1911,  when  Editor  Harvey  and 
Editor  Daniels  were  working  together  to  bring  about 
the  nomination  for  the  Presidency  of  Woodrow  Wil- 
son. Col.  Harvey  as  editor  of  the  North  American 
Review  considers  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
as  worse  than  an  “industrious  ass,”  being  an  “in- 
defatigable” one,  a “bucolic  statesman.” 

Change  of  opinion  is  inevitable,  especially  when 
the  subject  of  it  has  a different  job,  but  how  about 
matters  of  fact  and  of  record?  For  example: 

Be  it  said,  however,  to  his  credit  that  when  the 
Congress,  aroused  by  the  indignation  of  the 
country,  made  provision  for  four  new  battleships, 
he  felicitated  both  the  President  and  the  people. 
Indeed,  he  went  further  and  smugly  took  to  him- 
self the  honor,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  Con- 
gress had  rejected  his  own  proposal  of  two 
dreadnoughts  and  had  adopted  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  General  Board  for  the  construction  of 
twice  that  number. 

The  General  Board,  whose  annual  recommenda- 
tions were  published  for  the  first  time  by  Secretary 
Daniels,  recommended  four  dreadnoughts  in  1913 
and  four  in  1914.  Secretary  Daniels  recommended 
three  in  1913  (counting  the  dreadnought  secured  by 
letting  Greece  have  two  of  the  old  battleships)  and 
two  in  1914,  five  in  all,  which  Congress  agreed  to. 
Instead  of  the  General  Board’s  recommending  four, 
it  recommended  eight.  The  63d  Congress  authorized 
five  dreadnoughts  as  against  two  authorized  by  the 
62nd  Congress,  26  submarines  as  against  12,  and  ap- 
propriated $87,000,000  toward  the  construction  of 
new  vessels  as  against  $56,000,000. 

Cheer  Up— It  Can  Be  Done 

IN  HIS  brilliant  essay,  on  moral  equivalents  of 
war,  William  James,  high  among  America’s  think- 
ers, speaks  of  Greek  history  as  all  about  war  and 
as  “horrible  reading,  beoause  of  the  irrationality 
of  it  all.  . . The  history  is  that  of  the 
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utter  ruin  of  a civilization  in  intellectual  respects 
perhaps  the  highest  the  earth  has  ever  seen.  Those 
wars  were  purely  piratical.  Pride,  gold,  women, 
slaves,  excitement,  were  their  only  motives.” 

Most  of  those  motives  have  vanished.  It  now  co  ts 
more  to  fight  a great  war,  in  the  opinion  of  most 
sane  men,  than  any  resulting  trade  advantages.  We 
don’t  capture  wives  or  slaves.  Excitement  has  most- 
ly given  place  to  horror.  Pride  remains,  and  its 
daughter  fear. 

James  is  a pacifist,  yet  he  declares  that  violent 
death  is  the  soul  of  all  romance,  and  that  militarism 
is  the  great  preserver  of  our  ideals  of  hardihood. 
Consequently  he  thinks  pacifism  impossible  unless  it 
includes  severity,  discipline,  intrepidity,  contempt  for 
softness,  surrender  of  private  interest.  He  therefore 
favors  conscription  for  peace — for  a certain  number 
of  years  all  youth,  rich  and  poor,  to  be  treated  to 
life’s  discipline.  “To  coal  and  iron  mines,  to  freight 
trains,  to  fishing  fleets  in  December,  to  dish-washing, 
clothes-washing,  and  window- washing,  to  road-build- 
ing and  tunnel-making,  to  foundries  and  stoke-holes, 
and  to  the  frames  of  skyscrapers,  would  our  gilded 
youths  be  drafted  off.”  The  martial  type  of  char- 
acter can  be  bred  without  war  if  only  man  becomes 
proud  and  ashamed  for  the  most  significant  reasons, 
instead  of  in  his  present  childish  way.  The  change  in 
our  ideals  necessary  to  bring  the  new  standards  about 
is  less  than  the  progress  from  the  cannibal’s  ideals 
to  those  of  the  militarist  of  our  day.  Therefore  is 
progress  not  altogether  a futile  dream. 

A Picture  of  Life 

rpHE  advertising  columns  often  offer  a picture  of 
A life.  Picking  up  the  London  Times  we  glance 
down  a column  headed  “personal.”  What  do  we 
find?  Many  reflections  of  the  war,  of  course.  For 
example: 

“Will  anyone  lend  field  glasses  to  clergyman’s  son 
who  is  shortly  going  to  the  front?” 

“Will  anyone  let  needy  young  officer  have  binocu- 
lars, sword,  compass,  or  revolver  cheaply?” 

“Officer  in  dire  need  wants  immediate  loan  of  £50, 
which  will  be  carried  by  insurance  in  case  of  death; 
only  support  of  old  folks.” 

“Will  patriotic  gentlewoman  take  charge  of  two 
children,  three  and  one  years,  during  war?  Nominal 
payment.” 

Inquiries  for  news  of  the  latest  glimpses  of  the 
Lusitania’s  dead  are  mixed  in  with  the  ordinary  con- 
cerns of  every  day  life,  and  the  fact  that  the  world 
still  turns  around  is  proved  by  the  first  three  in- 
sertions: 

“C.  P. — Forget  me — Betty.” 

“I  quite  believe,  yet  still  repeat  my  message — ‘Be 
happy  and  forget.’ — P.  P.  C.” 

“Effie — One  word  of  explanation  and  your  doubts 
will  assuredly  vanish  as  a cloud  in  the  sun.  Our 
happiness  is  at  stake.” 

The  pains  and  hopes  of  love  cease  for  no  war.  The 
everlasting  familiar  elements  of  life  are  forever  the 
most  important,  and  their  interest  is  the  deepest. 

A Pleasant  Term 

AZOR-EDGE  fragmentation”  is  one  of  the 

•■A  moBt  alluring  descriptions  of  the  qualities  of 
a shell.  What  words,  and  what  a picture  they  raise! 


Customary  Black 

/GERMANY  refuses  to  allow  any  woman  to  wear 
^ heavy  mourning  unless  she  has  lost  a husband 
or  a son.  In  France  slighter  losses  are  more  freely 
reflected  in  solemn  black.  The  Frenchman  sees  no 
value  in  suppression  of  human  feeling.  It  is  part 
of  the  same  quality  that  makes  him  combine  heroism 
in  standing  wounds  with  frank  admission  of  pain. 
Neither  in  Germany  nor  in  France,  however,  is  there 
much  color  in  clothing.  The  German  woman,  for- 
bidden mourning,  takes  refuge  in  a black  skirt  and 
white  waist,  and  in  Paris  an  American  finds  it  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  a colored  dress.  In  France  there  are 
many  smiles,  in  Germany  almost  none.  The  two 
nations  differ  in  feeling  how  sorrow  is  most  satis- 
factorily expressed,  but  they  are  fully  in  accord  in 
believing  that  frivolity  has  lost  its  savor.  Cheapness 
of  amusement,  or  shallowness  of  gayety,  rings  hollow. 
Tragedy  is  the  great  outstanding  fact,  but  the  Ger- 
man thinks  tragedy  inconsistent  with  geniality,  while 
the  Frenchman  likes  to  have  a courteous  smile  hang 
over  even  sorrow  and  destruction. 


^T'HE  death  of  Profirio  Diaz  marks  the  burial  plact- 
of  a method  now  outgrown.  Mexico  is  not  like 
Oregon.  What  she  most  needs  is  not  a government 
sensitively  responsive  in  detail  to  majority  opinion. 
She  needs  order  and  industry  more  than  that.  But 
on  the  other  hand  she  has  passed  beyond  Diazism. 
The  so-called  strong  man,  wholly  regardless  of  mass 
desires,  will  not  come  again,  either  by  Mexican 
choice  or  foreign  pressure.  There  will  be  a system 
between  anarchy  and  despotism.  It  will  be  a com- 
promise, like  everything  else  that  works  in  any 
government.  To  imagine  Mexicans  as  freely  gov- 
erned as  Switzerland  is  to  imagine  a vain  thing.  To 
imagine  them,  on  the  other  hand,  governed  as  cattle, 
by  the  iron  hand  of  a class-chosen  or  self-chosen 
despot,  is  a thing  as  vain. 

A Break 

A N EXTRAORDINARILY  inaccurate  editorial 
called  “Between  Bites”  crept  into  Harper’s 
Weekly  in  its  issue  of  June  26th.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  has  issued  no  stock  dividend  of  any 
kind  for  some  time  and  therefore  to  criticize  the  sup- 
posed dividend  of  33  1-3  per  cent  as  a “melon”  was 
obviously  unfair  as  well  as  silly.  The  further  com- 
ment on  the  dining-car  service  is  a matter  of  opinion 
and  not  of  fact,  but  we  do  not  think  in  a case  where 
the  service  is  so  generally  liked  that  one  individual's 
opinion  ought  to  have  been  editorially  expressed. 

The  Throw  of  the  Dice 

npHERE  are  a few  whom  a fortunate  fate  leads 
gently  through  the  broil,  lifts  to  an  eminent  sta- 
tion, surrounds  with  love  and  laughter,  and  dismisses 
in  peace.  They  have  talent,  but  no  larger  talent  than 
their  sorrowful  peers  in  the  background.  Rubens 
feasts  in  the  palaces  and  is  sleek  in  the  patronage 
of  Kings;  Rembrandt  suffers  in  a garret.  The  Brown- 
ings spanned  a happy  experience.  The  Carlyles,  with 
greater  genius,  suffered  in  life,  and  in  death  they  were 
divided. 

Original  from 
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IIow  does  this  sign  look  to  you?  Reasonable?  The  Human  Audit  traces  trouble  to  it.  Why?  Because  those  who 
are  late  may  be  late  for  GOOD  excuse  and  the  sign  is  an  insulting  as  well  as  an  unjust  flash  of  authority.  It  is  out 
of  keeping  with  the  “ spirit  of  the  hive.”  It  is  rank  with  the  assumption  of  adverse  interest  between  employer  and 
employee.  The  Human  Auditor  recommends  that  in  this  large  establishment  those  who  are  late  should  report  to  a 
special  person  who  will  deal  with  each  individual  case  of  tardiness  quietly  and  justly. 


The  Human  Audit 

By  RICHARD  WASHBURN  CHILD 


ET  us  see.  What  about  Men? 

The  average  employer  claims  justly,  a large  meas- 
ure of  knowledge  of  equipment  and  machinery,  of 
manufacturing  and  selling  methods,  of  financing,  costs, 
and  inventories. 

The  average  investor  buying  or  owning  securities  asks 
for  a description  of  the  property,  for  a statement  of 
financial  condition,  and  when  necessary,  for  the  opinion 
of  a firm  of  attorneys  on  the  legal  standing  of  a corpora- 
tion. 

Engineers  appraise  industrial  properties.  Experts  in 
production  management  are  engaged  to  increase  output. 
Cost  accounting  service  is  required.  Advertising  and 
sales  experts  sell  their  specialized  knowledge  to  business 
and  manufacturing  houses.  Auditors  keep  track  of 
merchandise  and  cash,  assets  and  liabilities,  income  and 
expense,  profits  and  loss. 

The  marvel  of  modern  American  business  is  the  at- 
tention which  it  gives  to  materials,  manufacture  and 
markets. 

What  about  Men? 

The  condition  of  business,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
employer  or  investor  is  thought  to  be  known  after  there 
has  been  an  audit  of 
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Who  ever  heard  of  a Human  Audit? 

Is  it  not  true  that  we  have  gone  forward  content  to 
develop  the  science  and  procure  the  information  of  one- 
half  of  industry — that  half  dealing  with  Matter?  And 
content  to  neglect  the  scientific  accounting  and  direction 
of  the  other  half  without  which  matter  would  have  no 
usefulness — the  half  which  may  be  called  Labor? 

If  a real  audit  were  taken — an  audit  covering  the 
whole  condition  of  the  business,  the  stock  on  hand  would 
not  be  as  important  among  the  assets  as  the  health  of 
employees;  the  bills  payable  would  not  be  as  large  a 
liability  as  misfit  workers;  interest  charges  and  taxes 
might  be  a smaller  item  of  expense  than  human  discon- 
tent, and  loss  by  a temporary  business  depression  in- 
significant as  compared  with  a steady  loss  brought  about 
by  uneven  employment  and  the  wrong  methods  of  pay. 

Above  allfa  human  audit — the  audit  which  the  em- 
ployer cannot  make  himself  one-half  as  well  as  he  might 
make  a financial  afudit  and  which  the  investor  and 
stockholder,  until  now  have  been  too  blind  to  require  as 
a safeguard  to  their  hrtereets — is  the  key  to  the  unde- 
veloped side  of  American  industry.  That  undeveloped 
side  is  the  scientific  knowledge  of  human  beings. 

And  yet  until  three  years  ago,  wlien  Robert  G.  Val- 
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entine,  formerly  Indian  Commissioner  of 
the  United  States,  became  the  pioneer, 
the  profession  of  labor  auditing  was  un- 
known. 

The  new  human  auditor  is  not  a man 
who  goes  into  an  industrial  plant  to  look 
about  with  a sentimental  eye  and  de- 
liver him-elf  of  advice  on  “welfare  work,” 
or  to  devise  methods  by  which  the  em- 
ployer may  etherize  employees  with  any 
sad,  sweet  soothing  syrup  of  the  indus- 
trial papa.  On  the  contrary,  his  first 
function  is  to  present  the  facts  as  they 
are.  This  the  expert  conducting  the  hu- 
man audit  does  upon  the  supposition  that 
to  receive  facts  as  they  are,  whether  they 
be  financial  facts,  as  uncovered  by  ac- 
countants, or  facts  of  labor  conditions,  as 
uncovered  by  investigation  of  a trained 
specialist,  is  the  desire  of  any  captain  of 
industry  seeking  healthy  industrial 
growth  and  profit,  and  the  necessity  of 
any  investor  seeking  ownership  in  cor- 
porations whose  business  is  safe  and 
sound. 

“What  can  you,  an  outsider,  find  here, 
that  we  do  not  know?”  asked  a doubting 
Massachusetts  employer.  “Nevertheless, 
1 have  sent  for  you.  So  go  ahead  with 
your  audit.” 

The  trained  man  went  to  work  with 
the  same  degree  of  system  in  inquiry 


that  a financial  audit  would  require — a 
course  of  inquiry  tending  to  disclose  any 
unsound  spots  in  the  human  side  of  the 
business.  The  extent  of  the  inquiry,  in 
itself  would  be  a revelation  to  most  em- 
ployers. 


What' 8 wrong  with  this  picture f It  represents  a typical  case  which  the 
Human  Auditor  uncovers.  Everything  in  this  corner  "passes’  the  audi- 
tor’s inspection — light,  ventilation  convenience.  But  there  is  something — 
something  which  has  escaped  the  employer’s  attention  — something  which 
may  he  fatal.  The  employee  is  a casting-room  operator  in  a print  shop. 

He  should  not  be  allowed  to  EAT  in  the  room. 


The  report  showed  to  the  astonished 
client,  a complete  checking  of  his  organization  charts  and 
an  analysis  of  the  varied  work  performed  by  the  human 
units  of  production  and  the  qualifications  required.  The 
permanence  and  the  regularity  of  work  was  shown  by 
careful  statistics.  The  safety  of  employees  and  the  sani- 
tary and  living  conditions  surrounding  their  lives  both  in 
and  out  of  the  plant  were  analyzed.  The  report  showed 
the  methods  used  to  employ  workers  and  in  addition,  the 
means  of  assigning  work  to  those  fitted  for  the  task; 
it  disclosed  the  absence  of  educational  work  to  create 
a higher  efficiency.  It  included  an  exact  finding  upon 
employers  and  employees’  associations,  including  un- 
ions; it  uncovered  the  facts  bearing  upon  possible  joint 
relations  between  employer  and  employee  such  as  arbi- 
tration boards.  It  gathered  labor  laws  and  court  de- 
cisions and  checked  the  observance  by  the  corporation 
of  such  regulations.  In  the  report  a section  was  de- 
voted to  consideration  of  the  relation  of  men  to  their 
machines  and  tools,  of  workers  to  their  foremen,  of 
methods  of  payment  for  work  to  the  needs  of  produc- 
tion. 

The  question  to  be  answered  is  this:  Does  the  plant 
under  investigation  show  a state  of  health  upon  the 
human  side  of  its  industrial  life? 

If  the  combined  facts  under  the  different  headings  in 
the  audit  confirms  an  answer  in  the  affirmative,  the  spec- 
ialist who  has  conducted  the  human  audit  may  well 
issue  a certificate  just  as  a financial  auditor  issues  a 
certified  statement  of  financial  soundness. 

If,  however,  the  condition  of  the  business  will  not 
warrant  an  affirmative  answer,  the  facts  set  forth  in  the 
audit  will  be  sufficient  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
management  to  the  presence  of  dangers  to  industrial 
efficiency  and  industrial  peace. 

“Why  not  conduct  the  human  audit  from  inside  the 
organization?”  asked  a mill  superintendent. 
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hundred  will  be  that  only  the  executives  at  the  top  are 
in  a position  to  bring  together  all  the  data  for  such  an 
audit.  Just  as  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  them  for  any 
complete  summing  up  of  all  the  financial  facts,  and  the 
shaping  of  a financial  policy,  so  also  is  it  necessary  to 
go  to  them  for  any  complete  human  audit  and  the  shap- 
ing of  any  general  human  policy.  The  executive  might 
do  it,  but  he  does  not.  He  has  neither  the  time  nor 
the  clear  vision;  he  has  looked  at  the  human  side  of  his 
organization  so  long,  that  he  cannot  see  it  as  it  is. 

Not  long  ago,  a board  of  directors  were  in  a deadlock 
on  a question  of  labor  policy.  At  last,  a meeting  came, 
at  which  a human  audit  ordered  by  the  manager  was 
presented.  The  action  of  the  members  of  the  board  on 
this  old  vexing  question  was  unanimous  because,  instead 
of  stumbling  as  before  upon  a difference  of  opinion,  they 
were  now,  at  last,  acting  upon  a set  of  facts. 

“I  suppose  that  at  one  time  or  another,  I have  known 
almost  all  the  facts  shown  in  that  audit,”  says  the. pres- 
ident of  the  company.  “But  neither  the  manager  or  I 
have  had  time  to  bring  them  all  together.” 

In  another  case,  the  human  audit  disclosed  the  fact 
that  in  an  industrial  plant  largely  unionized,  and*  in 
which  the  union  men  worked  fifty-four  hours  a week, 
the  crew  of  men  in  the  boiler  rooms  were  working  on 
two  shifts,  one  night  and  one  day,  so  that  each  man 
worked  eighty-four  hours,  from  Sunday  to  Sunday.  The 
human  audit  brought  forth  the  fact  that  this  non- 
union crew  of  workers  for  years  had  been  looked  upon 
by  all  the  other  workers  as  an  example  of  the  condi- 
tions from  which  only  the  union  had  saved  them.  It 
had  been  a source  of  feeling  among  the  workers  of  an 
antagonistic  attitude;  the  conditions  of  the  one  non- 
union crew  had  been  a constant  subject  for  mention 
whenever  the  relations  of  the  employer  and  employees 
were  discussed  by  the  workmen. 

“It  had  never  occurred  to  me,:”  said  the  employer. 
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who  lives  in  a city  far  removed  from  the  plant.  “The 
moment  it  was  brought  to  my  attention  by  the  audit, 
we  put  in  three  shifts  of  men  instead  of  two  shifts, 
making  an  eight-hour  day  or  fifty-six  hours  a week, 
paying  the  same  wages  for  the  fifty-six  hours  we  had 
paid  for  the  eighty-four  hours.  The  change  must  have 
increased  the  whole  efficiency  and  cooperative  spirit  in 
our  plant.  It  was  worth  ten  times  what  it  cost  us.  We 
made  money  by  the  change.  And  one  of  the  men — an 
old  fellow — who  hadn’t  known  anything  for  years  but 
the  boiler  room,  the  path  across  the  fields  to  his  house, 
and  sleep,  came  to  me  when  I was  visiting  the  factory 
and  tried  to  tell  me  how  it  felt  to  have  a Sunday  at 
home.  He  couldn’t.  He  gagged  and  the  tears  came 
. . . I felt  I had  just  got  back  from  a long  vacation.” 

In  another  instance,  an  audit  uncovered  the  fact  that 
workers  were  always  put  to  work  without  sufficient  in- 
structions in  their  tasks.  Aside  from  the  loss  of  time, 
arising  from  this  fact,  the  human  audit  showed  that  the 
lack  of  instruction  had  been  directly  responsible  for 
the  discharge  of  over  two  hundred  new  workers  during 
the  year.  The  audit  showed  that  the  expense  of  a 
proper  system  of  instruction  to  new  operatives,  by 
stopping  the  wastes  of  “changing  help,”  would  have 
saved  many  times  its  cost. 

“I  thought  I had  given  a good  deal  of  attention  to- 
ward keeping  my  shops  sanitary.  I had  talked  the  mat- 
ter over  with  the  State  factory  inspector,  too,”  testified 
a manager.  “But  the  human  audit  proved  by  tests  the 
fact  that  in  a certain  room  the  air  was  not  fresh.  Our 
half  hundred  girls  worked  there.  We  used  to  wonder 
why  girls  had  so  many  headaches.  Now  we  have  found 
out  and  a slight  change  in  the  ventilating  system  saves 
its  total  cost  every  week  in  increased  production  for  us 
and  increased  health  for  the  girls.  Probably  that 
change,  alone,  justified  the  making  of  the  human  audit.” 

Cases  in  which  the  practice  has  been  to  fill  all  jobs 
from  the  outside,  have  been  changed  by  the  human 
audit,  to  cases  where  jobs  are  filled  by  promotion.  The 
injustice  and  shortcomings  of  foremen  have  been  ex- 
posed before  their  effect  upon  the  workers  has  reached 
the  stage  of  secret  or  open  warfare.  The  audit  often 
shows  the  need  of  some  machinery  by  which  employees 
may  make  an  appeal  to  correct  their  real  or  fancied 
wrongs  and  bring  their  grievances  to  the  management 
without  prejudice  to  their  own  interests.  Sometimes,  it 
brings  into  play  the  unused  opportunity  to  invite  from 
the  workers  cooperation  in  management  and  suggestions 
for  preventing  waste  in  processes  of  production. 


Not  long  ago,  a manufacturer  of  specialties  made  from 
stiff  paper,  who  had  been  induced  to  ask  for  suggestions 
from  the  workers  was  astonished  when  one  of  the  men 
working  on  the  paper-making  machines  came  to  him  and 
pointed  out  the  window  at  nearly  an  acre  of  ground 
covered  with  waste  left  after  the  specialties  had  been  cut 
out  with  the  dies. 

“Much  of  that  waste  could  be  saved  if,  instead  of 
making  our  paper  in  one  width,  we  changed  our  ma- 
chines so  that  we  could  make  it  in  three  different 
widths,”  said  the  worker. 

There  was  one  of  the  cooperative  dollar-hard  sug- 
gestions wrhich  the  human  audit  can  be  credited  for 
making  possible. 

At  the  present  time,  the  human  audit  has  not  included 
in  its  professional  scope  the  conduct  of  scientific  ex- 
periments for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  an  analysis  of 
the  facts,  proof  of  the  value  of  changes  recommended. 

I prophesy  that  the  next  step  in  industrial  efficiency, 
following  the  present  epoch  of  time  studies  and  task 
and  bonus  systems  and  the  other  phases  of  production 
management,  will  be  human  research.  This  next  step 
will  be  experiments  carried  on  in  industrial  plants  with 
experiment  squads  of  workers.  These  tests  will  be 
made  to  determine  the  temperature  at  which  the  health 
and  the  production  of  workers  are  at  top-notch,  to  find 
out  the  number  of  hours  which  represent  the  best  length 
of  working-day,  to  prove  for  the  benefit  of  both  em- 
ployers and  employees  the  effects  of  drinking  and  smok- 
ing and  of  eating  certain  foods,  and  to  prove  the  adapt- 
ability of  classes  of  workers  to  certain  tasks  according 
to  their  sex,  their  racial  characteristics  and  their  age. 
Such  investigations  will  require  and  receive  the  cooper- 
ation of  the  employees,  for  the  research  will  be  into  that 
realm  of  human  values  toward  which  the  workers  them- 
selves have  been  trying  to  attract  attention. 

The  new  profession  of  the  human  auditor  points  the 
way,  for  the  moment  it  is  enough  if  the  pioneers  of 
human  auditing  are  able,  to  make  employers  see  that 
at  least  one-half  of  industry  and  its  efficiency  is  human, 
and  to  cause  investors  to  realize  that  in  most  industries 
the  continued  earning  power  is  not  guaranteed  so  thor- 
oughly by  a financial  audit  as  by  an  audit  of  labor  con- 
ditions, which  discloses  no  dangers  of  the  disturbance 
of  industrial  peace  or  uncovers  the  presence  of  human 
wastes. 

Here  fortunately,  in  the  prevention  of  human  wastes, 
the  invested  dollar  and  the  working-man  have  a common 
ground  of  interest. 


Mammy’s  Gingerbread 

By  J.  M.  HARRISON 


YOU  kin  talk  about  yo’  ice  cream 
An’  yo’  angil  cake  an’  sich, 

An’  all  yo’  hi’  toned  eatin’s, 
Dat’s  injoy ed  by  de  rich; 

Ah  knows  ef  dis  coon  had  his  ch’ice 
He'd  nebber  ’fuse  ter  take — 

Er  piece  ob  dat  er  gingahbread 
What  mammy  uster  make. 

How  we  chilluns  would  be  happy 
Pickin’  chips  up  foh  de  fiah, 

Lips  a smackin’,  wood  a crackin’ 

Ez  de  flames  leap’d  red  an’  hiah. 
Wid  ’spectashun,  we’d  be  laffin’ 

’Tell  our  bery  sides  would  ake — 
Jea^erF waitin’  fohydat  gingahbread 
Dj^^n|4pc)t»y  Ai<]i\giake. 


Folks  jes  passin’  by  de  cabin 
Uster  sniff  de  asmusfere 
An’  stop  ez  ef  er  sayin'  “dere’s 
Good  t’ings  cookin’  dere.” 

W’ile  mammy’s  face  wuz  beamin’ 

W’en  de  fiah  she’d  poke  and  rake — 
We’d  be  settin’  dere  a waitin’  foh 
De  gingahbread  she’d  make. 

But  times  hab  chang’d  sence  den 
Kase  mammy’s  jined  de  angil’s  ban’ 

An’  I reckons  now  eats  angil  cake 
Right  f’om  de  angil’s  han’. 

Meny  times  we  set  huh  cryin’ 

Lak  ouah  heahts  will  sholy  break — 
W’en  we  t’inks  ob  mammy’s  goodness  ap’ 
De  gingahbread  she’d  make. 


The  Swiss  Army  Lesson 

By  NORMAN  HAPGOOD 


WHY  is  it  that  the  British,  with 
several  hundred  thousand  sol- 
diers on  the  continent,  have  been 
holding  only  about  35  miles  of  the  line 
and  not  doing  over-well  even  with  so 
short  a strip?  Shortage  of  certain  forms 
of  ammunition  we  all  know  about,  but 
there  are  other  reasons. 

They  have  almost  no 
artillery  officers.  Also 
they  have  practically 
no  general  staff  officers. 

The  soldiers  them- 
selves are  all  right 
and  young  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  boys  make 
lieutenants  tv  h o at 
least  know  how  to 
die,  even  if  they 
know  nothing  else. 

Knowing  how  to  die  is 
a very  small  part  of 
the  job  of  a colonel,  to 
say  nothing  of  a gen- 
eral. 

Of  course  Eng- 
land’s record  in  some 
respects  since  the  war 
began  is  magnificent. 

Her  command  of  the 
sea  has  been  better 
than  the  Germans 
thought  it  could  be. 

Her  purse  is  open  to 
all  the  allies  and  her 
credit  is  unshaken.  The 
feat  of  creating  an 
army  of  two  or  three 
million  men  in  a year, 
out  of  volunteers,  is 
unparallelled.  But  not 
even  Kitchener  can 
create  higher  officers. 

When  the  ammunition 
is  ready  this  shortage 
of  officers  will  still 
be  felt.  An  addi- 
tional handicap  is  in 
their  class  system. 

In  France  there  is 
no  obstacle  whatever 
to  the  promotion  of 
the  ablest  and  most 
experienced  men.  Even 
in  autocratic  Germany 
the  feeling  is  less 
strong  than  in  Britain. 

The  British  plebian 
will  follow  the  aris- 
tocrat to  death  where 
he  would  not  follow  a 
member  of  his  own 
class.  Moreover,  he 
cannot  conceive  o f 
himself  as  giving  or- 
ders to  aristocrats.  Of 
course  the  United 
States,  if  it  undertook  a similar  sudden 
feat  in  army-raising,  would  have  all  the 
troubles  that  have  faced  Kitchener,  ex- 
cept class,  most  of  them  in  a worse  de- 
gree. General  Wood  might  raise  and 
train  plenty  of  soldiers  in  a year  but  he 
would  have  no  officers,  and  soldiers  with- 
out officers  and_\vjthout  plenty^f  artillery 
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experts,  as  well  as  ammunition,  are  noth- 
ing indeed  but  food  for  powder.  Every- 
body understands  by  now  that  a trench  is 
taken  by  a difference  in  mere  seconds  be- 
tween the  time  the  artillery  has  ceased 
bombarding  it  and  the  time  the  troops 
enter  it.  If  calculation  is  not  precise  to 
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the  second  the  trench  is  not  taken  and 
the  attacking  troops  are  slaughtered  by 
their  own  artillery  or  by  the  enemy’s  ma- 
chine guns.  The  superiority  of  the  Ger- 
mans over  the  Russians  has,  it  is  true, 
been  in  large  part  in  ammunition,  but  it 
has  been  also  largely  in  number  of  avail- 
able higher  officers  and  in  artillerymen. 


Switzerland  is  the  country  whose  ex- 
ample is  constantly  held  before  us.  I 
have  been  impressed  by  the  warning 
frequently  given  to  me  by  French  and 
Swiss  officers  that  our  country  should  not 
rely  too  much  on  the  Swiss  idea.  “Nearly 
every  country  in  Europe”  they  said, 
“has  indulged  in  that 
Swiss-system  talk,  but 
the  system  has  never 
worked  except  in 
Switzerland.”  The  mil- 
itary-tradition reason, 
I do  not  believe  is 
really  important.  How- 
ever, since  some  give 
it,  let  us  consider  it. 
For  centuries  the  word 
Swiss  was  a synonym 
for  expert  soldiers 
fighting  in  the  armies 
of  the  larger  powers. 
For  a few  instances 
among  hundreds,  look 
at  these  and  notice  the 
resemblance  to  today: 

“Before  Arras,  Aug- 
ust IS  (1640!)  Mar- 
shall Chaulnes  at- 
tacked the  enemy’s 
position  at  three  points 
with  three  companies 
of  Swiss  guards.”  Hand 
grenades  were  used. 
“The  enemy  was 
driven  from  his  first 
entrenchments  and  we 
gained  200  feet.  Our 
losses  were  inconsid- 
erable.” 

“The  Swiss  regi- 
ments of  d’Estaviaye 
and  Wattville,  after 
having  repelled  a night 
attack,  . . . cap- 

tured the  important 
post  of  la  Bassee  by  a 
well-managed  counter- 
attack. The  explosion 
of  a mine  destroyed 
the  road  for  a distance 
of  30  feet.” 

“Before  Dunkirk, 
during  the  night  of 
June  5-6,  (1658!)  the 
Swiss  guards  main- 
tained themselves  in 
the  trenches  in  spite 
of  a lively  musketry 
fire  and  grenade  at- 
tack.” 

These  picturesque 
resemblances  are  re- 
called merely  to  dec- 
orate the  point  that 
Switzerland  knows 
warfare  from  the 
cradle,  by  tradition,  almost  by  instinct. 
Take  that  reason  for  what  it  is  worth. 
Others  put  stress  on  the  details  of  her 
plan.  Her  system  of  reserves  would  give 
us  soldiers  more  quickly,  it  is  true.  We 
can  no  doubt  learn  from  her  about  the 
vital  question  of  officers  and  of  expert 
artillerymen.  She  shows  what  efficiency 
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is  consistent  with  de- 
mocracy. Switzerland 
has  less  than  four  mil- 
lion inhabitants.  She 
completed  her  mobiliza- 
tion before  either  France 
or  Germany.  In  the 
first  week  of  August  she 
put  over  a quarter  of  a 
million  of  thoroughly 
drilled  men  on  her 
frontiers  as  a hint  in 
support  of  her  scrap  of 
paper.  She  means  to 
keep  inviolate  that  pa- 
per. Since  then  she  has 
been  having  her  fighting 
men  take  turns  in  the 
army,  returning  to  their 
private  work  between. 

Her  army  of  half  a mil- 
lion is  absolutely  ready. 

Its  percentage  of  officers 
is  high.  Efficiency  in 
every  preparation  prob- 
ably equals  Germany. 

When  it  looked  as  if  the 
entrance  of  Italy  into 
the  war  might  cause  dis- 
respect for  the  neutral- 
ity of  Switzerland  the 
government  was  ready 
to  destroy  routes 
through  passes  by  ex- 
plosion, if  need  be,  at 
an  hour’s  notice.  Noth- 
ing has  been  left  to 
chance.  For  this  high 
degree  of  efficiency 
Switzerland  does  not 
pay  the  moral  price  of 
German  militarism.  As 
to  money  price,  she  pays 
in  taxes  for  all  defense 
purposes  $2.20  per  in- 
habitant per  annum. 

The  United  States  pays 
over  $4  per  inhabitant  and  gets  noth- 
ing. But  there  is  broader  aspect  to  it 
all  than  these  specific  difficulties,  hints, 
or  solutions  They  amount  to  noth- 
ing in  comparison.  The  Swiss  system 


works  wonderfully,  not  because  of  the 
system  itself,  but  because  of  the  spirit 
that  the  people  put  into  the  system. 
If  the  Swiss  had  no  more  sense  of 
public  duty,  of  wffiat  private  sacrifice 


was  reasonable  in  the  individual,  the 
system  would  not  work  at  all.  Germany 
is  perfectly  organized  because  of  a na- 
tional enthusiasm  imposed  by  a class. 
Switzerland  is  perfectly  organized  be- 
cause of  a national  enthusiasm  that  for 
some  mysterious  reason  emanates  from 
the  people  without  compulsion.  Can  you 
imagine  Americans  working  all  their 
most  active  lives,  off  and  on,  obscurely, 
from  a sense  of  national  duty,  for  noth- 
ing? The  Swiss  not  only  has  his  set 
times  for  service.  He  is  expected  to 
practice  rifle-shooting  between  times  and 
report  to  his  government  regularly  his 
score.  He  does  it.  The  result  in  work- 
manship is  represented  by  a story,  no 
doubt  apocryphal,  of  Emperor  Wil- 
liam’s visit  to  Switzerland  in  1911. 

“You  have  an  active  army  of  300,000 
men?  ’ he  said  to  a soldier. 

“Yes,  your  majesty.” 

“And  suppose  I should  send  600,000 
men  against  you?” 

“We  should  have  to  load  twice.” 

The  Swiss  soldier’s  responsibility  for 
his  equipment  is  more  complete  than 
anywhere  else.  It  is  knowm  to  a piece  of 
thread  what  w*as  put  in  his  possession, 
and  with  everything  from  thread  to  rifle 
he  must  be  ready  at  any  moment.  Hence 
the  amazing  rapidity  of  mobilization. 

Now  the  point  I wish  to  make  is  this. 
The  Swiss  lesson  is  not  a lesson  in  tech- 
nique. It  is  a lesson  in  citizenship.  We 
cannot  imitate  the  Swiss  army  unless  we 
imitate  the  Swiss  spirit.  If  we  are  to 
continue  to  do  things  as  individuals, 
only  because  they  are  profitable,  or  make 
us  conspicuous,  or  get  votes,  there  is  lit- 
tle use  talking  about  Switzerland.  We 
can  make  an  army  sufficient  to  prevent 
invasion,  if  wre  wish  to,  under  our  present 
ideals,  by  paying  highly  enough  in  money 
for  it;  but  w*e  cannot  have  the  Swiss 
army,  or  anything  remotely  resembling 
it,  until  we  have  Swiss  sense  of  citizen- 
ship, Swiss  respect  for  law,  Swiss  integ- 
rity in  politics;  until,  in  short,  we  are 
an  intense  political  democracy,  at  a con- 
stant white  heat  of  civic  feeling.  That  is 
what  we  need  to  learn  from  Switzerland. 


Buffalo  Bill  and  the  Trapper 


WILLIAM  F.  CODY  one  day  en- 
gaged in  a spirited  talkfest  with 
a white  haired,  gray  bearded 
trapper,  wffio  was  by  w*ay  of  being  the 
greatest  and  most  unsuccessful  liar  in 
the  locality. 

“Sho,  Cody;  that  there  b’ar  story  o’ 
yours  ain’t  puppy  high  to  a little  seance 
I had  with  a oT  she-grizzly  back  some 
twenty  year  ago.  1 come  on  that  pizen 
critter  at  th’  mouth  of  a canyon.  Bing! 
I plops  a shot  f’om  my  oT  muzzle  loader 
into  her,  but  she  don’t  even  tarry.  On 
she  comes  ’thout  givin’  me  nary  chanst 
t’  load.  I th’ows  th’  gun  at  her,  hits  her 


By  SAMUEL  J.  LEWIS 


on  th’  snoot,  an’  takes  out  up  th’  canyon, 
with  th’  old  gal,  plum’  mad,  pitty-pat- 
tin’  after  me.  We  runs  fer  ’bout  a mile, 
she  paddin’  along  behind  an’  gainin’  a 
bit.  Them  canyon  walls  kep’  gettin’ 
higher  an’  smoother  an’  narrower  ’ntil 
they  wras  about  a thousan’  feet  up  an’ 
I c’d  most  touch  each  side.  I couldn’t 
a’clim  ’em  if  I’d  tried,  an’  that  she-var- 
mint  wasn’t  givin’  me  no  chanst.  All  of 
a studdint  th’  path  got  still  narrerer  till 
me  an’  the  b’ar  had  to  ’most  squeeze 
through,  an’  then  I come  slap  into  a 
straight-up  wall  in  front  o’  me.  There 
I wras;  slick-as-glass  walls  on  three  sides 


and  th’  mad  b’ar  pitty-pattin’  ten  feet 
in  m’  rear.  Couldn’t  go  ahead,  turn 
’round,  ner  go  stright  up!” 

The  trapper  paused,  enjoying  the  deep 
silence  of  the  crowd. 

“Yes;  but  what  did  your  bear  do?” 
asked  Cody. 

The  old  man’s  face  began  to  take  on 
the  purplish  hue  of  pent  emotion.  His 
features  strained  and  twitched  as  his 
brain  sought  a way  out  of  his  own  men- 
dacious cul-de-sac.  Looking  helplessly 
around  and  meeting  no  friendly  glance 
from  the  audience,  he  finally  blurted  out. 

“By  gum,  she  killed  me!” 
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Moloch 


A Play  About  War 


HOLBROOK  BLINN  and  his  com- 
pany have  recently  produced  in 
Chicago,  and  will  present  in  Sep- 
tember in  New  York,  this  play  by  Beulah 
M.  Dix.  A year  ago  we  would  have  con- 
sidered it  as  a thrilling  melo-dramatic 
representation  of  war,  rather  exagger- 
ated. Today  it  becomes  poignantly  real. 
The  suffering,  the  horrors,  the  losses, 
can  be  visualized  in  Belgium,  in  France 
or  in  Poland.  It  opens  for  us  possi- 
bilities in  our  own  homes  which  we  dare 
not  think  on.  This  play,  written  with 
deep  understanding,  well  constructed 
and  admirably  acted,  should  exercise  a 
notable  influence  against  war. 

Where  the  economic  arguments  of  such 
a peace  exponent  as  August  Schvan  are 
not  understood,  where  the  propaganda  of 
Jane  Addams  and  The  Woman’s  Peace 
Party  is  denounced  as  silly  and  futile, 
or  where  the  beauty  and  lyric  quality  of 
the  Trojan  Women  is  lost  to  many  audi- 
ences Moloch  will  take  hold. 

The  prologue  opens  at  a quiet  country 
house,  w’here  the  members  of  a happy 
normal  family  of  the  upper  class,  are 
busy  with  their  customary  vocations.  A 
young  foreign  doctor  is  received  as  a 
friend  in  this  household,  has  saved  the 
life  of  the  little  son,  and  has  w’on  the 
love  of  the  daughter  of  the  house.  Alarms 
of  war  are  in  the  air,  but  are  disre- 
garded. “It  is  not  possible,  wrar  cannot 
happen,”  they  say.  Here  we  recognize 
our  own  attitude  before  the  catastrophe 
of  August  4th.  Suddenly  word  is  brought 
that  w’ar  is  declared.  Strange  w’ords 
which  w’e  did  not  know  until  last 
August,  spring  into  the  mouths  of  all. 
Friendship  for  the  young  “foreigners”  is 
dissolved. 

The  next  act  finds  us  in  a town 
house,  with  all  the  excitement — al- 
most joyous  excitement — that  at- 
tends the  marching  off  of  the 
troops.  Young  girls  are  mak- 
ing nosogayB  to  scatter  from 
the  window's.  There  are 
leave-takings  between 
mother  and  son,  hus- 
band and  wife.  The 
peace  and  security  of 
the  home  are  shattered, 
but  the  true  realization 
of  wrar  has  not  yet  come. 

Seven  months  later, 
we  see  again  this  same 
home.  The  invading 
enemy  is  marching 


through  the  streets  under  the  win- 
dows, that  enemy  w’hose  quick  defeat 
had  been  so  surely  predicted  in  the  pre- 
vious act,  and  as  we  hear  the  tramp  of 
feet,  w’e  think  not  of 

some  remote  and  in- 

definite  place  and  time, 
but  of  the  German  en- 
try into  Brussels,  of 
that  great  flood  of  grey 
uniformed  men  w’hich 
for  three  days  and 
nights  rolled  through 
the  streets  until  it  be- 
came no  longer  human, 
but  “like  a force  of  na- 
ture.” Through  this 
and  the  following  act 
blow  falls  upon  blow, 
culminating  in  a truly 
terrific  climax,  w*hen  to 
the  agony  of  death  and 
brutality  is  added  the 
roar  of  cannon,  the 
scream  of  shrapnel,  the 
crash  of  falling  walls, 
and  the  sharp  rattle  of 
the  machine  gun.  The  unleashing  of 
brute  passions,  the  demoralization  of  de- 


Paul  Gordon  who  plays 
with  distinction  and  with 
fine  force  and  restraint  the 
important  role  of  Philip, 
the  “foreigner,”  in  “ Mo- 
loch.”  Mr.  Gordon  is  a 
young  actor  who  in  less 
than  three  years  on  the 
stage  has  had  the  distinc- 
tion of  serving  in  the  com- 
panies of  Winthrop  Ames, 
Emanuel  Reicher  and  Hol- 
brook Blinn.  He  should  go 
far  if  he  can  weather  the 
dangers  of  quick  success 
and  the  temptation  to  do 
the  conventional  and  strik- 
ing, rather  than  the  real 
and  great. 


spair  and  ex- 
haustion w’ork 
their  inevitable 
ends.  We  see 
the  sufferings  of 
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Robert  and  Lillian  Albertson  as  Katherine. 


the  invader  as  well  as  of  the  invaded.  A 
young  lieutenant  comes  to  the  house. 
His  manner,  at  first  harsh,  is  ex- 
plained and  justified  by  the  treat- 
ment he  has  previously  received.  Met 
with  kindness  and  dignity,  he  quickly 
responds.  “You  are  the  first  woman,” 
he  says,  “like  those  I have  known  at  my 
mother’s,  who  has  said  a kind  word  to 
me  in  four  w’eeks.”  He  goes  to  rest  and 
in  the  s’eep  of  exhaustion  his  throat  is 
cut  by  the  maddened  woman  servant, 
whose  s:ster  and  little  nieces  have  been 
killed  by  the  invader.  “Your  sister  wras 
killed  in  the  North?”  demands  the  com- 
manding officer.  “Yes,”  she  replies. 
“And  this  boy  was  300  miles  away,”  he 
answers.  The  servant  is  shot  against  a 
wall,  the  family  turned  into  the  street, 
the  house  given  to  the  flames  on  three 
minutes  notice,  the  little  child  dies  of 
exposure.  So  w’e  see  the  fruits  of  war, 
horror  upon  horror,  atrocity  upon  atroc- 
ity, following  in  logical  sequence. 

In  the  epilogue,  we  are  back  again 
at  the  country  house,  now  destitute  of 
all  refinement,  of  all  that  makes  life 
gracious.  The  orchard  is  cut  dow’n,  the 
ruins  of  the  old  church,  and  the  bare 
limbs  of  the  dead  trees,  stand  stark 
against  the  evening  sky.  The  young 
doctor,  the  “foreigner,”  is  dead.  In  the 
previous  act  we  have  seen  him  tortured 
by  the  drunken  head*  of!  the  house.  The 
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younger  son  has  returned,  crippled,  tied 
for  life  to  his  wheel  chair.  The  husband 
and  brother  enters.  Drink,  to  which  the 
privations  and  strain  of  the  trenches 
first  forced  him,  has  now  taken  firm  hold. 
Between  him  and  his  sister  stands  the 
figure  of  her  dead  lover.  He  attempts  to 
justify  his  actions  and  in  the  code  of 
war  we  are  now  all  learning,  his  justi- 
fication seems  good.  “The  long  way  you 
have  come,  you  three  big  kind  men,  who 
stood  here,”  says  his  wife.  We  wonder 
if  we  have  come  a long  way,  if  our  kind- 
liness is  seared,  if  our  standards  are 


lowered.  News  comes  that  war  is  again 
imminent,  this  time  with  the  old  allies 
as  the  enemy  and  the  “foreigner”  as 
ally.  “They  were  not  half  bad,  mother,” 
says  the  cripple.  From  the  camp  below 
the  house  the  bugle  calls,  the  sound  of 
marching  feet  is  heard  again.  War  is  de- 
clared. The  young  and  the  strong  are 
off.  The  cripple  and  the  drunkard  re- 
main behind.  “We  cannot  bear  it,”  cry 
the  women.  “As  long  as  men  are  men, 
there  will  be  fighting.”  is  the  reply. 

The  spiritual  quality  of  war,  the  be- 
lief that  it  is  fought  for  great  principles, 


the  self-sacrifice  and  devotion  which  it 
engenders,  are  not  considered  in  this 
play.  We  have  seen  men  and  women 
giving  their  all,  and  ready  to  die  for 
what  they  believe  to  be  right,  but  the 
inspiration,  the  greatness,  of  this,  is  not 
developed,  and  therefore  the  depression 
which  the  play  creates  is  unrelieved. 
It  is  on  a hopeless  outlook  that  the 
audience  is  released.  And  as  one  reaches 
the  street  the  newsboys  are  crying  that 
new  nations  are  on  the  threshold  of  war, 
that  the  suffering  and  the  waste  are  to  be 
multiplied.  G.  F.  P. 


A Story  for  the  Palate 


IT  HAS  been  left  to  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  to  discover  the  short 
story  of  the  Digestive  Apparatus. 
Its  creator  is  Mr.  W.  B.  Trites;  the  story 
is  called  “War;”  and  if  Mr.  Trites  does 
not  receive  in  the  near  future  from 
the  Soda  Mint  Trust,  some  handsome 
emolument,  ingratitude  will  have  done 
its  worst. 

There  are  three  chief  characters  in 
the  story,  and  they  all  eat.  Heavens, 
how  they  eat ! There  is  more  food  to  the 
square  inch  in  “War”  than  in  any  known 
work  of  fiction.  There  is  even  a plot  in 
the  story  of  “War,”  but  you  must  pick 
it  out  rather  as  a rude  man  picks  the 
small  fishbone  from  his  mouth — other- 
wise you  may  get  it  down  amongst  the 
food  without  noticing  it.  May  Hough- 
ton, the  American  heiress  has  two  as- 
pirants for  her  hand:  Captain  Nugent, 
an  English  army  officer,  and  Foster 
Todd,  a genius,  an  English  man  of  let- 
ters. The  latter 

had  a bushy  moustache  and  a bright  and 
tired  eye. 

He  ought  to  have  had  a “bright  and 
tired”  stomach,  too.  Here  is  his  menu, 
a dietary  to  make  dyspeptic  millionaires 
green  with  envy.  This  is  one  day’s  work: 

His  breakfast  comprised  porridge,  a kip- 
per, bacon  and  eggs,  toast,  marmalade  and 
coffee. 

A newspaper  propped  before  him,  he 
lunched  on  cold  ham  and  chicken,  boiled 
potatoes  and  boiled  greens,  suet  pudding, 
rich  Gorgonzola,  and  potent,  ink-black 
stout. 

A maid  entered  with  his  tea,  and,  his 
mind  now  fixed  on  white  slavery  in  its 
relation  to  race  suicide,  he  consumed  three 
cheering  cups,  a plate  of  bread  and  butter, 
a half  dozen  jam  sandwiches,  a crumpet 
and  a large  toasted  scone. 

The  club  dinner  was  not  bad  at  three- 
and-six.  He  ate,  while  pondering  race 
suicide  and  white  slavery  again,  a thick 
soup,  a cut  of  salmon  with  sliced  cucum- 
ber, ptarmigan  vol-auvent,  boiled  leg  of 
mutton  with  boiled  greens  and  boiled  pota- 
toes, a plate  of  custard  and  stewed  fruit, 
and  some  anchovy  paste  on  toast  by  way 
of  savory. 

Yet  we  are  not  told  what  he  had  to 
eat  at  supper — no  doubt  by  oversight. 

Mr.  Trite  takes  us  to  English  country 
life,  at  Captain  Nugent’s  ancestral  home. 
The  hero,  entering-,  the  breakfapt  room 
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looked  into  the  covered  dishes  under  the 
silver  warmer  on  the  sideboard.  There 
were  bacon,  sausages,  kidneys,  truffled 
eggs.  But  amongst  the  cold  dishes  a ham 
took  his  eye.  He  cut  a small  pink  slice. 
From  an  enormous  bunch  he  clipped  a 
half  dozen  hothouse  grapes  as  big  as 
plums.  A very  old  man-servant,  straight 
and  thin  and  ruddy,  brought  in  a silver 
pot  of  coffee  and  a rack  of  fresh  toast. 

The  heroine  also  eats,  but  with  much 
refinement: 

She  took  up  on  her  fork  a tiny  morsel 
of  sausage;  she  lifted  it  with  great  de- 
liberation to  her  mouth,  and,  scarcely 
opened  her  lips  to  receive  it,  she  chewed 
it  very  slowly — her  jaw  hardly  moved. 

Her  father  eats,  heartily: 

The  ice  king  pushed  his  plate  toward  her. 
‘‘Just  fill  that  up  again  with  sausage  and 
eggs  and  bacon,  will  you?” 

We  are  relieved  to  read,  ten  lines  later: 

The  ice  king  stopped  eating. 

Alas,  no!  Fortified  by  a rest  of 
twenty-two  lines,  the  ice  king’s  dread- 
ful meal  goes  on: 

“Give  me  some  of  that  cold  ham.” 

Mr.  Trites  feeds  his  characters  as  if 
they  were  Strasburg  geese.  His  hospi- 
tality is  boundless.  On  the  same  day: 

They  lunched  at  Barnstaple,  a Devon 
lunch — herring  fresh  from  the  sea,  a Devon 
chicken  with  laver,  the  seaweed  vegetable, 
and  an  apple-tart  with  Devonshire  cream. 

This  is  on  an  automobile  trip,  and  the 
happy,  happy  party  arrives  home  to- 
wards evening.  The  hero  and  heroine 
dismount  from  the  car,  to  carry  a basket 
of  fruit — more  food — to  a cottager.  As 
they  stroll  through  the  park  the  pheas- 
ants 

uttered  their  sardonic  gong-like  call. 

It  must  have  reminded  the  hero  of 
something,  probably  the  dinner-gong  for 

he  bit  his  lip 

Twenty-three  lines  later: 

A pheasant  in  the  distance  uttered  its 
gong-like,  wild  and  mocking  cry.  The 
young  man  bit  his  lip  angrily. 

Was  it  because  there  was  nothing  else 
to  bite?  Or  because  the  gong-like  pheas- 
ant was  uncooked? 

Even  the  similes  are  not  free  from 
food.  In  Flanders,  for  example: 


Captain  Nugent  reached  his  trench.  In 
it,  like  crabs  in  a basket,  prostrate  men 
in  khaki  struggled  with  prostrate  men  in 
grey. 

Mr.  Trites’  descriptive  writing  has  a 
merit  all  its  own: 

When  he  got  out  of  the  bath  his  hard, 
slim,  wet  figure  smoked  like  a warm  horse 
in  cold  weather. 

He  took  his  place  at  the  wheel.  May 
Houghton  sat  beside  him,  while  in  the 
rear  Lady  Bland  and  the  ice  king  reclined, 
for  the  car  was  very  fashionably  cut,  as 
in  a bed. 

They  spent  the  day  in  the  soft,  cold,  pure 
air.  They  glided  smoothly  and  swiftly 
along  the  edge  of  precipices  high  above 
the  clear  and  crinkled  sea.  In  the  green 
slopes  of  the  downs  sheep  fed  in  white 
herds. 

And  now,  let  us  turn  to  the  shy  hero- 
ine. Absorbed  though  she  is  by  Mr. 
Trites'  meals,  she  has  girlish  intervals, 
as  a Clarence  F.  Underwood  girl  might 
be  expected  to  have: 

She  crossed  her  knees  so  as  to  show  her 
beautiful  shoe  and  beautiful  ankle.  The  i 
she  glanced  down.  Did  it  show  enongli,  all 
that  shimmering  white  loveliness?  Well-* 
no.  And  stirring  in  her  chair,  she  pretend- 
ed modestly  to  lower  her  cobweb  skirt 
heavy  with  broideries;  but  in  reality  she 
raised  it  a little — raised  it  three  or  four  or. 
perhaps,  five  inches.  At  the  same  time 
she  gave  the  two  men  a shy  look,  a daz- 
zling smile;  she  seemed  to  blush;  and. 
shamed  by  her  girlish  innocence,  they 
averted  their  enraptured  eyes. 

We  have  taken  expert  opinion  on  the 
movement;  and  an  elderly  maiden  aunt 
assures  us  that  the  above  performance 
is  quite  possible — if  one  wears  a crinoline. 
The  heroine  is  unique.  In  Part  I,  she  has 
violet  eyes.  On  the  next  page 

May  Houghton  wore  a homespun  Norfolk 
suit  of  blue-and-white  check.  The  blue, 
he  noticed  matched  her  eyes. 

Captain  Nugent,  invalided  home,  tells 
us  how  when  wounded,  he  was  saved 
from  death  by  a German  soldier.  The 
food  problem  again  confronts  the  author, 
for  the  German  was 

“Head  waiter  at  the  Troc,  by  Jove!” 

And  when  the  heroine  heard  this,  we 
are  not  surprised  to  learn  that 

She  bit  her  lip. 

She  was  not  eating  at  the  time,  and  it 
seemed  the  only  thing  tq 
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Little 

Touches  of 
Humanity 

By  NORMAN  HAPGOOD 


IN  ORDINARY  speech  one  now  sel- 
dom hears  the  word  “Allemand”  for 
“German”  in  France.  It  is  always 
the  derisive  word  “Bosch,”  as  an  Ameri- 
can might  say  “you  dirty  Dutchman.” 
But  go  to  a battle  field,  and  ask  the 
soldiers  about  the  graves,  and  they  will 
speak  of  an  unknown  German  with  the 
serious  word,  and  with  lowered  voices, 
and  they  will  work  a long  time  to  carve 
a cross  to  mark  the  spot  where  lies  an 
enemy  whose  name  shall  never  again  be 
known.  He,  the  single  unknown,  in  his 
private  grave,  is  better  off,  according  to 
the  strange  sentiments  of  our  humanity, 
than  those  who,  on  more  crowded  slaugh- 
ter-fields, are  buried  dozens  in  a single 
ditch.  Many  of  the  graves  are  scat- 
tered through  beautiful  forests;  other 
graves  are  near  the  lilacs  and  the  cherry 
blossoms;  and  the  lark  sings  always.  One 
doesn’t  like  war  in  the  smiling  fields  of 
France.  The  fields  in  the  fought-over 
districts  are  full  of  bombs.  The  bombs 
have  to  be  sought  out  carefully  lest  the 
plowshare,  which  begins  its  work  as  soon 
as  the  enemy  retreats,  strike  an  unex- 
ploded one,  and  send  the  husbandman  to 
Heaven,  to  join  the  soldiers. 

The  French  love  flowers.  I was  look- 
ing at  two  rows  of  trenches,  a few  yards 
apart,  one  line  French  and  one  line  Ger- 
man. Between  was  a garden.  An  officer 
friend  told  me  that  nearly  every  night 
the  French  soldiers  go  into  the  garden 
to  get  flowers  for  the  officers  in  the 
trench.  He  said  that  no  order  would 
restrain  them,  however  considerable  the 
risk.  Officers  put  their  arms  about  the 
men.  They  seem  to  love  and  trust  one 
another.  A duke  rode  on  the  train  that 
I was  on.  He  was  a captain.  He  was  in 
a regiment  of  which  the  colonel  had 
formerly  been  the  duke’s  chef.  The  duke 
thought  it  was  all  right.  I asked  if  I 
ought  to  fee  the  chauffeur  with  whom 
I had  been  riding  for  three  days  and  was 
informed  that  French  military  chauffeurs 
are  more  than  likely  to  be  able  to  buy 
out  the  persons  whom  they  drive.  But 
their  manners  give  no  hint.  I asked  a 
prince,  serving  as  a captain,  if  it  was 
true  that  the  old  nobility  were  held 
back  for  fear  that  distinguished  service 
might  lead  to  some  royalist  agitation. 
“No,”  he  said,  “the  authorities  and  the 
people  are  only  too  glad  when  any  of 
that  crowd  shows  industry  or  ability.” 

When  I was  in  Bordeaux  there  was  a 
war  movie  there.  One  scene  depicted 
soldiers  about  to  go  into  battle.  Every 
soldier  was  iomiling  a babyT  Gentleness 
D i and  kindn|gs  ,^er)5  v ^ j ^jfie  people 


wished  to  see  celebrated.  What  they  will 
do  if  they  invade  Germany,  Heaven  only 
knows,  but  at  any  rate  they  seem  now 
to  celebrate  nothing  but  the  humanities. 
One  proud  boast  is  that  there  will  be  no 
German  babies  with  French  fathers.  The 
French  are  fighting  well.  It  is  pleasant 
at  least  to  think  that  physical  courage 
is  not  lessened,  in  a great  crisis,  by  gen- 
tility. 

Among  one  group  of  trenches  some 
baby  thrushes  were  being  raised.  On 
posts  within  the  trenches  moss  had  been 
carefully  planted.  Alongside  of  a hidden 
machine  gun  was  a photograph  of  a lit- 
tle chapel  in  the  village  whence  the  gun- 
ner came. 

Of  course  not  all  the  human  sugges- 
tions that  the  soldiers  arrange  for  them- 
selves have  to  do  with  sentiment.  Many 
arc  humor,  the  average  commonplace 
humor  that  seems  almost  the  same  the 
world  around.  A pig-sty  is  christened 
the  Crown  Prince.  Over  the  entrance 
to  a trench  in  Lorraine  is  printed: 

LAUNDRY  — PALACE  HOTEL 
TELEPHONE  LIFT 

ENGLISH  SPOKEN 

And  there  are  those  inevitable  verses 
that  illustrate  the  universal  interest  in 
indecency. 

Every  incident  takes  on  a special 
significance  amid  the  mighty  organized 
destruction  of  all  the  emotions,  joys,  and 
ideals  we  have  been  so  laboriously  build- 
ing up.  Amid  the  ruins  of  a beautiful 
chateau,  for  centuries  the  residence  of  a 
famous  family,  I noticed  peasant  children 
passing  away  the  day  as  best  they  could. 
They  were  playing  at  war!  Of  course 
they  were.  In  a ruined  church  I noticed 
exactly  the  same  play. 

In  some  respects  it  is  these  little 
touches,  these  pitiful  passing  details  that 
make  the  strongest  impression.  The 
titanic  bonfire  of  civilization  is  too  big 
to  be  taken  in  by  the  imagination  in  its 
larger  lines,  or  in  its  future  meanings. 
When,  however,  I hear  a French  officer 
invite  a stranger  to  talk  German  if  it 
happens  to  be  an  easier  language  for  him 
than  French,  I remember  that  particular 
fact.  Again  it  is  striking  when  a mother 
teases  her  little  girl  for  “loving  the 
Dutchmen,”  and  does  it  with  great  gen- 
iality. I see  a most  decrepit  old  couple, 
struggling  hopelessly  with  a horse,  or  a 
child  of  four  leading  a cow,  and  the  lack 
of  able-bodied  men  is  solidified  in  a pic- 
ture. I pick  my  way  through  barbed 
wire  entanglements.  The  wire  is  made 
in  America.  It  in  no  way  changes 


my  opinion,  but  it  helps  me  to  imagine 
how  the  Germans  feel  when  they  are 
caught  in  it.  A sentry  is  stopping  our 
automobile.  He  is  not  raising  his  gun 
in  the  ordinary  way.  He  is  seizing  it  in 
the  middle  with  both  hands  and  raising 
it  horizontal  above  his  head.  I ask  the 
reason.  It  is  because  other  motorists 
have  been  shot  for  not  understand1  ng  the 
signal  and  this  is  a device  for  making  it 
more  distinct.  Thus  the  sense  of  death 
is  realized  in  a trifle.  Posters  in  village 
streets  telling  what  may  be  charged  for 
bread,  other  posters  saying  that  inhab- 
itants will  be  shot  if  they  go  out  at 
night,  houses  and  churches  looking  as  if 
they  had  been  ruins  as  long  as  those  of 
Rome,  children  and  old  people  who  have 
crawled  back  to  what  was  left  of  their 
homes — all  these  things  are  more  within 
the  reach  of  the  human  mind  and  heart 
than  are  the  hundreds  of  miles  of  fight- 
ing lines,  the  millions  of  tons  of  ex- 
plosives, the  economic  waste,  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  young  women  who 
on  account  of  the  war  can  never  find 
husbands.  And  if  I were  to  focus  my 
mind  on  the  question  of  responsibility 
for  all  this,  it  also  would  come  to  me 
in  the  shape  of  an  incident. 

Our  motor  was  going  very  fast  in- 
deed. The  chauffeur  thought  we  had 
very  good  reason  to  go  so  fast.  Little 
dangers  were  nothing  compared  to  the 
larger  purpose.  A dog  flew  across  the 
road.  It  was  not  his  fault.  He  did  not 
see  us.  It  was  because  of  our  terrific 
speed.  Swerving  at  that  pace  was  im- 
possible. We  passed  over  the  dog,  and 
the  chauffeur  laughed.  He  was  a kindly 
man,  but  he  laughed.  The  ridiculousness 
of  it  in  the  general  scale  made  him  laugh. 
I looked  back  at  the  swiftly  vanishing 
scene.  The  dog  was  lying  in  the  middle 
of  the  road;  his  head  was  turned,  his 
mouth  reaching  for  his  broken  back,  as 
if,  poor  fool,  his  teeth  could  set  the  bone. 
It  was  nobody’s  fault.  It  was  a nec- 
essary consequence  of  a necessary  speed. 
I have  seen  grossly  wounded  men : 
corpses  also;  orphans,  widows,  broken 
homes;  but  my  mind  seeks  an  illustra- 
tion within  its  scope,  and  I shall  never 
forget  the  wriggling  dog.  And  so,  in 
the  larger  theatre,  it  all  seems  to  come 
back  not  to  this  or  that  consequence,  but 
to  a general  cause.  Why  did  it  all  begin? 
And  hence  it  can  never  be  too  often  re- 
membered what  it  is  we  seek.  We  can 
never  too  often  repeat  that  the  great 
object  of  the  war  is  democracy  in  Ger- 
many. Unless-, we  gain.. that  from  the 
war,  we  gain  nothing. 
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Versatile  Taxidermist 


C.  H.  Hobbs  is  certainly  some  taxi- 
dermist. He  has  mounted  a fine  deer 
head  on  his  granary.  Not  content  with 
that,  he  has  put  in  a bathtub  in  his 
residence. 

— The  Chauteauguay  (N.  Y.)  Record. 

A Cautious  Reporter 

The  bride  is  a daughter  of  the  late  Pat- 
rick Bradley,  and  is  one  of  Darlington’s 
most  beautiful  young  ladies — we  would 
say  the  most  beautiful  if  we  knew  which 
one  it  was,  because  she  has  a twin  sister 
that  none  but  themselves  can  tell  one 

from  the  other,  and  as  

Mamie  has  gone  and  Mat- 
tie  remains  with  us,  it 
probably  would  be  dis- 
creet to  say  that  next  to 
her  twin  sister  there  never 
w’as  a more  beautiful 
girl. 

— The  Darlington  (Wis.) 

Journal. 


had  a lawsuit,  and  always  voted  the 
Democratic  ticket  straight  is  the  very 
unique  record  of  I.  J.  Hunter  of  Choc- 
taw Township.  Yes,  and  another  re- 
deeming quality  is  that  he  has  always 
supported  his  county  paper  and  pays 
for  it  in  advance. 

— The  Van  Buren  County  (Ark.) 

Democrat. 

Stork  Reduces  Cost  of  Living 

Bom  recently  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
McGill,  near  Bee  Creek,  a girl  weighing 
six  pounds,  clothing  and  all. 

The  Harrison  (Ark.) 

Republican 


The  Flat  Dweller  Who  Wanted  a Big  Yard 


The  Shock  Absorber 

Lightning  struck  the 
home  of  Fred  Klemm  of 
near  Duncan  Falls  in  the 
Sunday  morning  storm 
and  was  destroyed. 

— The  McConnellsville 
(0.)  Herald. 

The  New  Woman 
Perhaps 

Samuel  Baldwin  and 
wife  are  the  proud  par- 
ents of  a boy  daughter. 

— The  Waverly  (0.) 

Watchman. 

She  Was  Worth  It 


Physician  Called  for  the  Horse 

While  returning  home  from  Will 
Lynch’s  sale  Claude  Beery’s  horse  ran 
awray  and  run  into  Fred  Herman, 
throwing  him  in  some  way  from  his 
wagon.  Fred  w^as  quite  badly  hurt.  Dr. 
Maxfield  of  Tama  was  called  to  see  the 
horse  Friday. 

—The  Tama  (111.)  Herald. 

The  Audience's  Escape 

A small  but  appreciative  audience 
witnessed  the  play  “A  Little  Detective” 
at  the  Remick  Saturday  night.  It  was 
owing  to  a mistake  in  the  printing  of 

the  bills  that  the  last  act 

was  omitted.  However,  it 
was  no  fault  of  the  com- 
— pany,  and  had  the  audi- 
ence remained  they  would 
have  finished  the  play. 

— The  Clinton  (111.) 

Public. 


four  bloc  ns  , 

To  The  House 


Joseph  Mo.)  News -Frets. 


Paul's  Progress 

Mr.  Paul  Moseman,  de- 
liveryman and  clerk  in 
the  Price  grocery  at  New 
Straitsville,  was  in  our 
vicinity  one  day  last 
week.  We  are  glad  to 
learn  of  Paul's  industri- 
ous and  loving  disposition 
and  goodly  prospect  in 
his  future  life,  as  he  has 
not  only  secured  a good 
position  but  has  also  se- 
cured the  privilege  of  es- 
corting one  of  the  most 
charming  young  ladies  of 
New  Straitsville  about 
town. 

— Mt.  Carmel  Item  in  the 
Logan  (0.)  Journal. 

An  Audible  Shiver 


The  leather  medal  for 
nerve  w’ould  seem  to  belong  by  unani- 
mous consent  to  the  superintendent  of 
the  Maple  Hill  high  school  who  invited 
Gov.  Capper  to  deliver  the  commence- 
ment address  and  failed  to  tell  him  until 
he  arrived,  after  driving  thirty  miles 
through  mud,  that  the  “graduating 
class”  consisted  of  one  girl! — Iola  Regis- 
ter. If  Charley  Scott  knew  that  “one 
girl,”  he  w’ould  not  have  made  these  re- 
marks, for  she  is  worth  all  the  trouble 
the  governor  took. 

— The  Alma  (Kans.)  Enterprise. 


What  Makes  the  Man 

Sixty-one  years  old,  lived  within  one 
mile  of  present  home  all  his  life,  never 
bought  a turn  of  corn  or  meal,  a pound 
of  meat  or  lnrd,  never  was  arrested  or 


The  Band  Played  On 

The  band  boys  did  well  at  the  theater 
last  night.  They  played  Number  9 in 
the  red  book  without  a slip-up. 

— The  Elton  (la.) 

Bugle. 

When  the  Curtain  Was  Lifted 

A w’ell  knowm  Girard  county  citizen 
drove  up  in  front  of  Coomer  & Nave’s 

*~M;chment  this  we^k  and  bought  a 
. When  the  curtain  wras 
now  the  buggy  bed  an  old  hen 
w’as  found  sitting  on  fourteen  eggs.  The 
gentleman  gave  the  hen,,  chicken  and 
eggs  to  John  Nave,  and  he  now  has  a 
handsome  flock  of  young  fowls. 

— The  Danville  (Ky.)  Advocate. 


Don’t  fail  to  hear  Miss 
Hattie  Shiver  in  the  Sacred  Concert  at 
Zion  Baptist  Church  Sunday  night. 

— The  Xenia  (0.) 

Gazette. 

From  Gay  to  Grave 

The  best  in  dental  service,  always  at 
home  giving  earful  attention  to  business 
(except  on  special  funeral  occasions). 

DR.  C.  A.  HERR. 

— Adv.  in  the  Osborn  (0.)  Local. 

Where  Poetry  Still  Lives 

Hahn  stationed  himself  at  an  upstairs 
window  and  waited.  Two  hours  slopped 
by. 

— The  Battle  Creek  (Mich.) 

Enquirer . 
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Fool’s  Gold 

V— New  Clothes  for  Old 


MY  TWENTY-FIRST  birthday 
was  made  memorable  by  a dinner 
dance  my  Aunt  gave  in  honor  of 
the  day.  It  was  a small  affair  but  of 
great  moment  to  me,  for  Laura  Manning 
was  among  the  bidden  guests  and  Laura 
Manning  was  the  girl  I wished  to  marry. 

I dressed  with  especial 
care  that  evening,  tak- 
ing great  pains  with  my 
hair  which  had  a way  of 
standing  stubbornly  on 
end  despite  the  most 
heroic  use  of  brush  and 
comb.  I finally  com- 
promised with  my  ideal 
and  descended  to  the 
library  where  sat  my 
Aunt  and  Uncle,  read- 
ing. I stood  for  a mo- 
ment in  the  doorway, 
holding  the  portieres 
apart  with  both  hands. 

The  pose  seemed  to  me 
effective. 

“Come  in,  dear!”  said 
my  Aunt,  glancing  up. 

“Let  us  see  how  you 
look — since  you’ve  at- 
tained to  man’s  estate.” 

Her  voice  swung  thin 
but  clear  across  the 
large  room.  Her  small 
features,  warm  in  the 
lamplight,  seemed  as 
usual  expressionless  ex- 
cept for  the  faint  smile 
playing  about  her  mouth 
and  a certain  weary  look 
which  seldom  left  her 
eyes.  I went  over 
quickly  and  kissed  her, 
and  her  eyes  lighted. 

She  had  no  children  of 
her  own  and  was  very 
fond  of  me.  She  pushed 
me  off  at  arm’s  length 
and  surveyed  me,  gently 
critical. 

“Your  tie,”  she  said  after  a moment, 
“it  might  be  . . . and  your  hair 

. . . but  no,  it  suits  you  to  be  a little 
careless  in  such  details.  Your  features 
are  striking — you  cannot  afford  to  be 
foppish.  What  do  you  think,  Orton?” 

My  Uncle,  sitting  in  his  big  leather 
chair  beyond  the  reading  table  gazed 
at  me,  his  head  bent  forward,  peering 
over  his  glasses.  His  face  shone  in  the 
lamplight,  thin  and  clean-shaven  but  for 
the  two  little  tufts  of  white  whisker  be- 
neath his  ears,  that  lent  him  so  dignified 
a look.  His  heavy  white  eyebrows  were 
drawn  together  in  his  habitual  frown  of 
concentration,  but  his  eyes  twinkled  as 
he  gazed.  He  rattled  his  paper  nervous- 
ly, a trick  he  had. 

“He  looks  a Randall,”  he  said,  “that’s 
enough  for  anyone.” 

He  winked  swiftly  and  ducked  back  to 
his  paper.  My  Aunt  glanced  at  me 
musingly. 

“Yes,  he’s  a_Rpndall,”  shejnurmured 
half  to  herself  “and"k>okijtt  la  fou  say. 


Three  years  have  done  wonders  for  him.” 

I knew  what  she  meant,  and  agreed 
with  her.  The  thought  lingered  in  my 
mind  as  I sat  idly  turning  the  pages  of  a 
magazine,  waiting  for  our  guests  to  come. 

I had  changed  greatly  since  entering 
this  new  life — been  made  over,  quite.  I 


“/  was  Aladdin  with  his  genii  at  calV' 

was  a man  of  the  world  now,  seasoned 
and  sophisticated.  And  in  three  years, 
this  miracle! 

I thought  amusedly,  with  a pitying  yet 
tolerant  smile,  of  the  figure  I had  cut 
the  day  I arrived  in  New  York.  The 
scene  came  back  to  me,  its  every  incident 
sharp  and  clear.  I saw  myself,  a tali 
slim  youth  of  the  build  inelegantly  known 
as  “gangling,”  step  from  the  train  and 
stand  for  a moment  on  the  station  plat- 
form dazed  by  the  rush  and  clamor, 
clutching  my  grip  tight  and  wondering 
what  next  to  do,  as  futile  in  my  gasping 
inanition  as  a fish  jerked  incontinent 
from  his  familiar  placid  pool. 

From  the  vantage  point  of  my  tower 
of  experience  I looked  back  and  laughed. 
It  was  delicious — in  memory.  I recalled 
the  start  of  fear  I made  when  a hand 
was  pressed  upon  my  shoulder  and  a 
voice  rang  out. 

“My  nephew,”  I do  believe,”  the  voice 
had  said,  as  I turned  to  face  a silk- 
hatted  gentleman  of  unbelievable  pres- 


ence smiling  upon  me — I could  not  know 
then  that  it  was  also  at  me — with  wel- 
come in  his  eyes.  I was  glad  of  the  ex- 
pression in  his  eyes;  the  voice  was  quick 
and  sharp,  so  different  from  our  soft, 
slurring  speech. 

My  Uncle  grasped  my  hand  and  looked 
me  up  and  down. 

“You  have  the  Ran- 
dall features — I’d  know 
you  in  a minute.  I’m 
glad  to  see  you,  boy ! ” 

A grateful  warmth 
stole  through  me.  Here 
was  a friend.  I had  no 
thought  of  the  possible 
oddness  of  my  appear- 
ance, nor  that  it  might 
be  cause  for  the  twinkle 
in  his  eye.  My  blue 
store  suit,  a little  short 
at  wrists  and  ankles,  for 
I was  long  of  limb;  my 
stout  brown  boots,  oiled 
faithfully  and  well  to 
silence  the  telltale 
squeak  of  newness;  my 
stiff  white  shirt  mag- 
nificently starched  (with 
much  self-gratulation  on 
old  Mollies  part) ; the 
black  satin  four-in-hand 
my  Father  had  once 
worn,  donned  at  my 
Mother’s  wish,  its  un- 
doubted elegance  a trifle 
dimmed  in  my  eyes  by 
reason  of  its  predilection 
for  crawling  upward  on 
the  high  poke  collar  that 
kept  my  head  perforce 
erect;  the  grey  soft  hat, 
wide  of  brim  and  high 
of  crown — a round 
smooth  crown  as  yet  un- 
desecrate  of  dents: 
could  one  be  more  gal- 
lantly accoutred  for  en- 
try in  the  lists  of  life? 

How  could  I dream  I might  be 
ludicrous?  How  could  I dream,  either, 
that  as  my  clothes  were  misfit,  even  so 
was  I?  That  the  doings  of  my  youth 
and  my  early  life  of  dreams  and  the  sim- 
plicity of  our  village  ways  were  to  be 
of  no  value  in  this  new  life  save  as  meat 
for  ridicule  from  the  untactful,  or  a little 
too  great  kindness  from  the  well-dis- 
posed ? 

I remembered,  as  details  came  throng- 
ing back,  how  full  of  eager  promise  had 
been  that  first  rapt  night.  Dinner  over, 
I had  sought  my  room — to  my  wonder, 
large  as  our  whole  first  floor  at  home — 
and  had  written  my  mother  of  the  mar- 
vels I had  met. 

Tht  rare  exotic  luxuries,  the  opulence 
everywhere,  the  power  and  graciousness 
of  my  Uncle,  the  dainty  perfection  of  my 
Aunt,  the  whole  dazzling  complex  of  new 
sensations,  of  sights  and  sounds  and 
tastes  and  odors  struck  instant  response 
from  a chord  within  which  I felt  had 
thrilled  to  but  feeble  stinduli' before.  It 
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was  my  world  of  dreams  come  real — 0 
more  than  real!  The  chilling  fear  of 
poverty,  the  oppressive  sense  of  im- 
potence that  had  been  mine  since  my 
Father’s  death  were  vanished.  The 
shackles  of  circumstance  were  stricken 
off.  I was  Aladdin  with  his  genii  at  call. 
Ambition  soared.  I saw  the  time  (not 
far  off,  hope  whispered)  when  I would 
go  back  like  the  Prince  in  the  Fairy  Tale 
to  stun  my  village  friends  with  my  splen- 
dor, to  clothe  my  Mother  in  gold  and 
fine  raiment,  to  lay  the  trophies  of  my 
prowess  at  her  feet.  That  was  how  I 
felt  about  it. 

Something  of  this  hope  I hinted  at  in 
the  letter  to  my  mother. 

“It  won’t  be  long,”  I wrote,  “till  I can 
give  you  everything  you  could  wish  for. 
I will  make  you  proud  of  me.” 

Her  answer,  which  came  a few  days 
later,  did  not  share  this  enthusiasm. 

“Do  not,  my  son,”  she  wrote,  “be 
blinded  by  the  bright  hues  of  luxury. 
Remember  that  in  comparison  to  the 
things  of  the  spirit  material  treasures 
are  but  toys.  I do  not  need  them — nor 
do  you.  It  is  still  true  that  man  cannot 
serve  two  masters — God  and  the  flesh. 
If  you  wish  me  to  be  happy  make  God 
your  guide  and  be  true  to  the  memory 
of  your  father,  as  you  promised.  That 
is  all  I ask  and  all  that  I pray  for.” 

As  I read  these  words,  so  at  variance 
with  my  new  vision,  it  seemed  as  if  a 
stone  had  dropped  on  my  high  mood  and 
dulled  its  flashing  edge.  I was  uneasy 
and,  for  the  moment,  abashed;  but  the 
feeling  soon  wore  off.  My  Mother,  good 
soul,  was  limited  by  the  straitness  of 
her  life!  My  Aunt  and  Uncle  and  their 
friends  had  keener  sight,  born  of  wider 
experiences.  They  moved  in  a larger 
world — the  world.  I was  fully  determined 
to  keep  the  promise  to  my  Mother,  yet 
I knew  that  I must  also  somehow  attain 
to  that  mysterious  "success”  that  so  sub- 
tly colored  the  windows  of  my  mind, 
that  seemed  here  in  the  city  to  fill  the 
air,  that  I could  even  feel  brought 
honor.  . . . 

rPHE  doorbell  rang  sharply,  breaking 
my  reverie.  Guests  were  beginning  to 
arrive.  Most  of  them  I knew  well,  though 
there  were  a few  unfamiliar  faces. 

A slender  girl  in  white  caught  my  eye. 
I was  sure  I had  not  met  her,  but  some- 
thing in  her  face  and  carriage  stirred 
remembrance.  She  drew  near  and  stop- 
ped to  speak  to  my  Aunt.  I was  glad 
to  hear  her  voice,  low  and  rich:  it  seem- 
ed in  keeping  with  the  grace  of  her  per- 
son. Her  face  was  pale  and  a little  thin, 
demure  in  expression  though  I thought 
a smile  lurked  about  the  corners  of  her 
mouth.  The  feeling  that  she  was  no 
stranger  grew  strong.  It  was  as  if  I 
heard  an  old  song,  once  loved,  or  caught 


again  the  fragrance  of  flowers  dead  many 
years  ago.  Surely  I must  have  known 
her — surely! 

My  Aunt  was  presenting  me. 

“Miss  Carol  Boyd — ” I heard — and 
the  girl  lifted  her  eyes  to  mine. 

I cannot  describe  my  emotion  then, 
nor  give  a reason  for  it.  But  the  room 
and  the  people  in  it,  my  Aunt  standing 
by,  even  the  girl  herself  seemed  to  fade 
away  and  leave  only  her  eyes.  I was 
conscious  only  of  them.  They  seemed 
to  open  a little  wider  in  that  instant,  and 
to  vibrate  strangely.  And  there  seemed 
much  space — unfathomable  space,  be- 
hind them.  And  it  seemed  that  some- 
thing rose  from  the  space  and  spoke  to 
me,  in  a language  without  words  or 
sound,  yet  that  set  my  heart  to  beating 
wildly. 

Just  for  a moment.  Then  the  girl’s 
eyes  left  mine,  her  murmured  “How  do 
you  do!”  fell  on  my  ears,  and  she  had 
turned  away.  I shook  myself,  as  if  I had 
been  asleep,  and  looked  about  me.  Laura 
Manning  had  entered  the  room  and  was 
walking  toward  us,  her  eyes  fixed  upon 
me.  I -pulled  myself  together. 

Laura  spoke  to  my  Aunt  briefly,  and 
turned  to  me.  We  moved  toward  an 
alcove,  talking  casually.  I tried  to  in- 
terest myself  in  what  she  was  saying.  I 
kept  my  eyes  riveted  upon  her  face  and 
told  myself  over  and  over  that  she  was 
the  one  girl  for  me,  that  my  happiness 
lay  in  her  hands.  Yet  try  as  I might  I 
could  not  shake  off  the  spell  of  a voice 
that  had  spoken  to  my  heart,  a sound- 
less, wordless  voice  from  beyond  the 
curtain  that  shuts  in  conscious  life. 

Throughout  the  dinner  I caught  my- 
self constantly  falling  into  fits  of  absent- 
mindedness.  I was  distrait  and  ill  at 
ease.  I set  myself  to  avoid  glancing  at 
Miss  Boyd,  who  sat  almost  opposite, 
across  the  table,  yet  I could  not  help 
but  look  in  her  direction  now  and  again. 
She  seemed  happy,  laughing  and  talking 
with  an  apparent  unconsciousness  of  my 
existence.  This,  while  it  doubtless 
should  have  helped  me,  did  not. 

Laura  noticed  my  abstraction. 

“Anything  wrong?”  she  asked  lightly, 
though  I felt  her  direct  gaze  upon  me. 

“No-o!  . . That  is,”  I added  upon 
impulse,  “I'll  tell  you  after  supper— as 
soon  as  a chance  comes.” 

We  said  little  more,  though  I could 
feel  that  my  companion  was  still  watch- 
ing me  closely.  I was  more  than  before 
careful  where  my  glances  rested.  The 
dinner  came  to  an  end  and  the  dance 
began.  I had  the  first  with  Laura.  I 
knew  now  what  I was  going  to  do,  but 
oddly  I could  not  seem  to  frame  the 
question  I had  made  up  my  mind  to 
ask. 

The  fifth  was  a waltz.  I had  been  in 


the  library  during  the  last  dance,  steel- 
ing resolution.  I entered  the  ball  room 
and  glanced  about,  seeking  Laura.  Be- 
side the  door,  not  twenty  feet  away,  Miss 
Boyd  was  sitting — alone.  She  looked  up 
at  me  and,  utterly  without  thought,  I 
walked  straight  toward  her. 

“May  I have  this?”  I asked. 

Her  eyes  grew  warm  as  she  smiled. 
She  rose  and  held  out  her  arms.  A voice 
sounded,  close  by. 

“Are  you  forgetting — this  is  our  waltz, 
I think?” 

Laura  stood  beside  me,  a slight  flush 
on  her  cheeks,  a gleam  in  her  eyes. 

For  a second  I looked  at  her,  and  in 
that  second  I was  aware  that  my  de- 
cision, forgotten  for  the  moment,  had 
been  remade  and  finally.  I turned  to 
Miss  Boyd. 

“I’m  afraid — may  I have  one  a little 
later?”  I said. 

She  did  not  speak,  but  nodded  slowly 
and  sat  down.  And  into  her  eyes  crept 
a puzzled,  hurt  look  like  a child’s  who 
has  been  struck. 

We  danced  a few  times  around  the 
room,  Laura  and  I.  Then  I looked  at 
her  and  said  evenly: 

“Laura,  will  you  marry  me?  I love 
you!” 

A light  sprang  into  her  eyes  and  her 
hand  pressed  my  arm.  I could  just 
hear  the  “Yes!”  with  which  she  answer- 
ed me.  This  was  the  moment  and  the 
event  which  my  decision  had  brought 
into  being. 

HP  HAT  night  there  was  rejoicing  in  our 
household.  I had  long  known  that 
my  Aunt  looked  with  favor  upon  my 
suit  for  Laura’s  hand.  And  my  Uncle, 
whose  business  relations  with  Hugh 
Manning,  Laura’s  father,  were  of  the 
closest,  was  overjoyed.  As  for  me,  I was 
exultant.  I was  to  marry  Laura — and 
this  had  been  my  dream. 

Sleep  was  long  in  coming.  I was  mak- 
ing new  dreams.  I was  thinking  of  my 
Mother  and  how  happy  she  would  be.  I 
would  write  her  in  the  morning.  She 
would  love  Laura,  her  wholesomeness, 
her  beauty,  her  triumphant  youth.  She 
would  visit  us,  and — yes,  we  would  go  to 
my  village,  the  far  village  of  my  boy- 
hood . . . the  Prince  in  the  Fairy 
Tale  and  his  Princess  . . . roseate 
dreams  . . . shining  dreams  . . . 

I woke  just  before  dawn.  In  the 
drowsy  twilight  of  consciousness  an 
eerie  thing  occurred.  Suddenly  from  no- 
where came  two  eyes,  dark,  softly  glow- 
ing, gazing  at  me  with  mournful  inten- 
sity. As  I gazed  back,  spellbound,  a look 
crept  into  them  that  stung  my  soul,  a 
puzzled,  hurt  look  like  a child’s  who  has 
been  struck.  And  I sat  bolt  upright  in 
bed,  while  a ripple  of  fear  ran  swiftly 
to  my  heart. 


“ Seven  League  Boots ” will  be  the  sixth  article  of  this 
scries  of  sketches  telling  in  intimate  vein  of  one  man’s 
emotional  experiences. 
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Two  Races  in  One 


By  HERBERT  REED 


FUGHKEEPSIE’S  problem  is  mark- 
edly different  from  New  London’s. 
On  the  Thames  there  is  only  one 
crew  to  beat,  and  coach,  coxswain  and 
stroke  are  letter  perfect  in  their  knowl- 
edge of  that  crew.  They  have  to  decide 
simply  how  they  will  go  about  beating 
that  crew.  At  Poughkeepsie  coach,  cox- 
swain and  stroke  have  to  decide  which  is 
the  most  dangerous  eight,  plan  to  beat 
it  in  the  first  two  miles  of  the  race,  and 
save  enough  power  and  skill  to  defeat 
any  challenger  in  the  last  two  miles. 
The  race  is  not  really  a four-mile  affair, 
but  two  two-mi!e  races.  The  general- 
ship for  the  first  two  miles  can  usually 
be  planned  in  advance,  but  the  general- 


of  the  actual  race  and  delay  the  tribute 
that  is  coming  to  Collyer  and  his  crew, 
and  to  Maurer  and  his  remarkable  eight 
from  Palo  Alto  let  us  discuss  Courtney. 
In  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a 
deal  of  criticism  of  him  and  his  meth- 
ods that  has  savored  of  meanness.  Where 
it  started  I do  not  pretend  to  know. 
Nor  do  I care.  But  this  I do  know, 
that  when  Yale  was  experimenting  with 
the  English  university  stroke  as  taught 
by  Harcourt  Gold  it  was  Courtney  who 
pointed  out  the  faults  of  that  stroke 
most  succinctly.  Courtney  knows  row- 
ing, and  he  knows  what  for  lack  of  a 
better  term  I shall  call  “racing  rowing.” 
He  has  his  hobbies,  like  all  men  who  are 


sat  up  until  the  small  hours  of  the  morn- 
ing pondering  the  problem,  and  about 
three  o’clock  went  down  to  the  boat- 
house, lantern  in  hand.  Right  there  and 
then  he  won  the  race.  He  changed  the 
rigging  in  one  seat,  and  next  day  the 
Cornell  crew  was  faster  a length  to  the 
mile. 

The  race,  now.  Let  us  consider  the 
crews  as  they  went  to  the  mark.  Cor- 
nell’s eight  was  perhaps  not  as  “pretty” 
a crew  as  others  that  have  come  down 
from  Ithaca.  There  was,  however,  evi- 
dence of  power.  There  was  more  em- 
phasis on  the  catch  than  is  usual.  The 
backs  were  on  the  sweeps  the  moment 
they  gripped  the  water.  The  blade  work 


ship  for  the  last  two  is  frequently  a pro- 
duct of  racing  conditions.  This  was  the 
case  in  the  race  which  Cornell  won  after 
a bitter  fight,  first  with  Syracuse,  and 
later  with  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  Univer- 
sity. 

Probably  Collyer,  the  Cornell  stroke, 
rowed  his  race  under  instructions,  but 
there  can  hardly  be  a doubt  that  these 
instructions  were  fairly  elastic  this  year. 
Some  years  ago  Cornell  won  a race  by 
waiting  and  putting  on  the  spurt  in  the 
last  mile,  nipping  Columbia  at  the  finish. 
The  weather  conditions  on  that  day 
probably  affected  Charles  E.  Courtney’s 
plan  of  campaign.  His  men  rowed  a 
siting  race  because  there  was  a rather 
brisk  wind  that  was  likely  to  prove 
troublesome  for  the  first  three  miles. 
Cornell,  in  the  outside  course,  was  cer- 
tain of  the  shelter  of  the  yachts  in  the 
last  mile  and  so  could  conserve  energy 
until  that  particular  stretch  of  water 
was  reached.  In  other  years  the  Cor- 
nellians  have  felt  sure  enough  of  them- 
selves to  go  into  the  lead  at  the  Pough- 
keepsie Bridge,  the  three-mile  mark. 
After  all,  the  point  is  that  Courtney, 
and  the  men  he  teaches,  know  racing  as 
distinguished-fFgm  rowing,  j 
D j To  digrei  a.  ridki en  rffcjn’the ' story 


At  the  finish  of  the  Varsity  race. 

worth  while,  but  these  hobbies  do  not 
seem  to  impair  his  efficiency. 

Much  of  the  recent  criticism  of  Court- 
ney has  been  directed  at  his  judgment  of 
men.  Like  all  criticism  that  is  based  on 
meanness — whether  conscious  or  uncon- 
scious I do  not  know — his  strongest 
point  has  been  singled  out  for  attack. 
Granting  Courtney  his  knowledge  of  row- 
ing and  of  racing  one  has  to  go  further 
for  the  secret  of  his  success.  It  is  that 
same  judgment  of  men.  There  is  no 
other  coach  in  this  country  who  dares 
take  from  his  Varsity  boat  oarsmen  who 
approach  perfection.  There  was  not  a 
coach  on  the  Hudson  who  would  not 
gladly  have  taken  over  Cornell’s  second 
crew.  What  Courtney  wanted  was  a 
crew  temperamentally  fitted  to  win  this 
year’s  race.  He  got  it,  and  by  the  usual 
process,  his  judgment  of  men. 

Just  a little  story  about  the  “Old 
Man”  and  I shall  turn  to  the  crews.  One 
year  at  Poughkeepsie  Courtney  was  dis- 
satisfied with  his  eight  because  there  was 
one  man  in  it  who  was  too  good  to  turn 
down,  and  yet  whose  actual  work  in  the 
boat  was  not  up  to  the  standard.  The 
coach  figured  that  the  fault  was  his,  not 
the  oarsman’s,  and  he  was  worried.  The 
trouble  must  be  with  the  rigging.  He 


seemed  a trifle  ragged  until  the  day  of 
the  race.  Columbia  turned  out  a smooth 
crew  that  was  a delight  to  the  eye.  But 
even  boated  in  the  best  shell  on  the  river 
the  Morningside  men  were  not  impres- 
sive. Rice  had  done  what  he  could  with 
the  material  at  hand  but  I doubt  if  he 
was  at  any  time  satisfied  with  his  eight. 
The  prestige  of  victory  last  year  was,  I 
think,  Columbia’s  principal  asset.  Syra- 
cuse presented  the  annual  problem.  The 
Salt  City  men  are  secretive  like  their 
coach,  James  Ten  Eyck.  They  seldom 
row  in  practice  as  they  race.  I doubt, 
however,  if  any  Cornell  crew  goes  to  the 
mark  without  a warning  against  Syra- 
cuse. Pennsylvania  was  not  dangerous. 
The  men  could  not  get  together,  and 
Vivian  Nickalls  admitted  it.  Men  who 
were  close  to  coach  and  crew  did  not 
expect  much  of  the  eight,  and  frankly 
said  so.  Remains,  then,  Stanford,  per- 
haps the  finest  body  of  men  physically 
that  ever  came  to  Poughkeepsie.  Their 
oarsmanship  was  not  above  reproach, 
but  in  the  race  it  was  much  better  than 
most  of  the  critics,  myself  included,  had 
been  led  to  expect.  Stanford,  like  all 
aggregations  of  husky,  brainy  men,  was 
dangerous. 

It  was  Syracuse  that  made  the  first 
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iwo-mile  race  that  Collyer  won,  and 
Stanford  that  made  the  second  two-mile 
rac$  that  Collyer  won.  Collyer  and  Cor- 
nell were  prepared  for  Syracuse,  and 
while  I do  not  think  they  were  specific- 
ally prepared  for  Stanford,  I do  think 
they  were  prepared  for  any  crew  that 
sought  to  make  a race  of  it  in  the  second 
two  miles.  Nothing  else  explains  the 
handling  of  Syracuse.  It  was  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  two-mile  mark  that 
Ossman,  the  Syracuse  stroke,  made  his 
effort.  Ordinarily  the  Cornell  stroke 
would  have  gone  up  to  meet  the  spurt. 
Not  Collyer,  however.  He  would  not 
let  Syracuse  get  away  too  far,  but  he 
would  not  be  teased  into  “killing”  him- 
self and  his  crew.  A little  more  power 
and  Cornell  held  Syracuse  safe.  Now 
came  the  pretty  piece  of  headwork.  The 
moment  Syracuse  finished  its  spurt  Coll- 
jrer  sent  up  the  beat  a notch,  putting 
on  his  spurt  where  it  would  do  the  most 
good.  That  settled  Syracuse.  There- 
after Cornell  began  to  stow  away  energy, 
dropping  the  stroke  to  30  to  the  min- 
ute. Some  Cornell  crews  go  through  the 
race  at  32,  some  at  34,  but  few  get  down 
to  30  in  the  third  mile.  At  30  the  Itha- 
cans were  rowing  as  smoothly  as  any 
Cornell  crew  I have  ever  seen,  and  they 


FREE  speech  is  a joy.  The  English 
have  great  fun  with  their  Hyde 
Park  in  London  on  a Sunday  af- 
ternoon. They  take  a large  grass-green 
area,  and  devote  a couple  of  acres  of  it 
to  free  speech.  Any  man  can  arise  on 
that  verdure  and  speak  his  mind.  In- 
stead of  smothering  the  irritated  and 
revolutionary  elements,  they  let  them 
talk. 

Yonder  is  a learned  Buddhist,  whose 
thoughts  have  retired  so  deeply  into  his 
skull,  that  his  eyes  are  heavy  and  the 
lids  almost  in  possession  of  them.  He 
looks  as  if  he  has  just  arisen  from  a 
trance,  with  the  thick  visions  still  netting 
him. 

“There  are  four  categories  of  the  non- 
existent,” he  says,  “The  thing  that  was 
but  is  not,  like  the  sunshine  of  yester- 
day. The  thing  that  will  be,  but  is  not, 
like  tomorrow's  wind  in  the  trees.  The 
thing  that  never  was  and  never  will  be, 
like  the  griffin  of  golden  claws  and 
eagle’s  beak.  And  finally — ” 

“Answer  me  this,”  interrupts  a deep- 
voiced sombre  man,  who  carries  a grave- 
yard gloom  in  his  dress  and  manner, 
“Does  Nirvanah  mean  annihilation? 
Answer  yes  or  no.” 

“You  ask  me  how  to  go  to  Chicago. 
I tell  you  first  to  go  to  the  local  station, 
then  to  choose  not  the  first  train  but  the 
correct  train.  You  refuse  to  listen.  You 
say  'Quick,  Quick,  Chicago.  Yes  or  no.' 
How  can  I answer  yes  or  no?  I can 
take  you  only  to  the  entrance  of  the 
eight-fold  road  to  peace.” 

Swing  round  the  circle.  Don’t  tarry  in 
any  one  group  too  long.  For  over  here 
we  have  a tall  handsome  girl,  with  ten- 
nis-tanned faoe,  land  ringing  j contralto 
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seemed  to  have  the  race  in  hand. 

But  along  came  lion-hearted  Stanford, 
rowing  in  far  better  form  than  anything 
they  had  shown  in  practice,  and  in  in- 
finitely better  form  than  they  showed  in 
their  race  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  They 
had  achieved  command  of  their  slides, 
their  blade  work  was  clean,  and  but  for 
the  dropping  of  the  hands  at  the  finish 
there  was  not  a great  deal  of  fault  to 
find.  The  Far  Westerners  had  dashed 
away  from  the  dory  much  better  than 
anyone  had  been  led  to  expect,  had  kept 
up  with  the  procession  while  Cornell  and 
Syracuse  were  having  their  duel,  and 
were  within  striking  distance  at  the 
critical  point,  the  bridge.  Any  crew 
that  is  up  with  the  leaders  at  this 
point,  and  does  not  “crack”  right 
here,  is  a factor  in  the  last  mile  of  rac- 
ing. 

Stanford  went  into  the  lead  a quarter 
of  a mile  from  the  finish,  and  there  is 
no  one  to  blame  for  their  defeat  after 
the  gamest  kind  of  a race  but  Collyer, 
Cornell,  and  Courtney.  That  combina- 
tion, intent  upon  winning  the  second 
two-mile  race,  was  a shade  too  good.  It 
has  been  said  that  Cornell  “lasted”  long 
enough  to  win.  As  a matter  of  cold  fact 
Cornell  put  on  a spurt  right  at  the  line, 


Talk 


By  ARTHUR  H.  GLEASON 


of  woman  should  cease.  Folks  who  come 
to  scream  remain  to  hooray.  She  has  a 
way  with  her,  a winning  way. 

But  the  pride  of  the  Park  is  Parton, 
the  Patent  Medicine  Expert.  He  is 
short  and  lean,  like  a piece  of  wire,  a 
little  string  of  a man,  always  in  motion. 
It  is  good  to  see  his  tiny  figure  of  energy 
perked  up  aloft  on  a chair  or  table,  well 
over  the  heads  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  raining  'down  upon  them  his  dis- 
charge of  sauciness  and  exposure.  He 
has  a slow  racy  drawl,  redolent  of  con- 
cealed weapons  of  cleverness.  What  a 
busy  atom  he  is,  like  a pin-point  of  ra- 
dium, tearing  his  way  through  trash. 

See  him  at  work  on  a crowded  after- 
noon, standing  tiptoe  on  his  chair,  his 
snowy-white  banner  stretched  taut  be- 
hind him,  with  the  blood-red  six-inch 
letters  stitched  upon  it — 

“Parton,  Expert  in  Patent  Medicines. 
Analyses  free  gratis  of  the  dope  that 
strains  your  system  and  drains  your 
purse.  Exposes  of  the  Venerable  Quacks 
from  Olivia  Spankum  to  Purple  Pills  for 
Pale,  Yellow,  and  Green  People.” 

Hear  him  as  he  drawls  his  message: 

“First  and  foremost,  here  we  have  the 
good  old  friend  of  the  household — ‘Mrs. 
Tattersall’s  Teething  Compound.  Every 
Baby  cries  for  it.’  Babies  cry  for  any- 
thing. Because  your  baby  cries  for  this 
old  opium  fraud  is  no  sign  that  you 
should  pour  the  stuff  down  its  mis- 
guided little  gullet.  Let  the  baby  cry. 
Better  stick  pins  in  it  or  calm  it  with  a 
horsewhip  than  soothe  its  stomach  away 
with  these  slops.” 

He  held  up  another  package. 

“First  we  remove  the  overcoat.” 

He  took  off  the  pasteboard. 

“Then  the  underclothes,”  he  unrolled 


and  this  ability  to  spurt  to  victory  was 
due  to  keen  judgment  and  finished  oars- 
manship at  a low  beat  after  Syracuse 
had  been  disposed  of. 

It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  Stan- 
ford will  be  a regular  entry  in  the  Hud- 
son regatta.  The  Palo  Alto  men  are  dis- 
tinct additions  to  the  river  life,  and  they 
should  be  asked  by  the  Stewards  to  com- 
pete whether  or  no  they  win  the  Coast 
championship.  Sportsmen  such  as  these 
should  always  be  welcome.  There  is  fault 
to  find  with  their  technique,  plenty  of 
ground  for  legitimate  criticism.  But  the 
more  Mr.  Guerena,  their  young  coach, 
delves  into  the  problems  of  racing  and 
rowing  the  less  there  will  be  of  criticism. 
I think.  An  open-minded  coach  working 
with  such  material  as  Stanford  gets  into 
a shell  is  hard  to  beat.  The  visitors  were 
against  a crew  that  knew  the  racing 
game. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Poughkeep- 
sie crews  were  below  the  average.  Two 
of  them  undoubtedly  were — Pennsylva- 
nia and  Columbia.  But  to  say,  as  one 
critic  did,  that  the  last  eight  last  year 
could  have  beaten  the  first  eight  this 
year  is  to  confess  prejudice  if  not  ignor- 
ance. The  race,  not  the  time,  is  the 
thing. 


a bundle  of  descriptive  literature. 

“And  here,  lost  in  the  shrubbery,  is 
this  tiny  bottle  of  tasty  fluid,  a bottle  of 
the  size  of  your  pinky  finger  nail.  Its 
contents  hardly  enough  to  coat  your 
tongue.  Price  three  bob  at  the  village 
drugstore.  Friends,  don’t  do  it.  Save 
your  money  for  the  Great  White  City. 
Give  it  to  the  Salvation  Army.  For  see, 
all  you  need  to  do  is  to  go  to  the  same 
druggist’s,  and  pass  him  in  this  pres- 
cription.” 

He  recited  the  chemicals  that  com- 
posed the  famous  compound. 

“Here’s  what  he’ll  give  you — ” 

He  held  up  a bottle  a foot  and  a half 
in  height. 

“You  can  have  a bath  in  it,  you  and 
the  kiddies.  You  can  splash  it  out  of 
the  window  on  the  noisy  group  below, 
and  still  have  enough  left  to  cool  your 
head  and  calm  your  system.  And  how 
much  will  it  cost  you?  Twenty-five 
cents. 

“And  here’s  a precious  ointment — 
precious  little  of  it — two  dabs  with  a 
knife  blade  and  the  supply  has  run  out. 
Your  eye  would  overlook  it  if  you 
sneezed.  Now  then,  go  and  buy  it.  But 
don’t  buy  the  patent  secret  sealed  pot. 
Buy  the  prescription  that  makes  the 
same  stuff.  Here’s  the  prescription — 
Red  Mercuric  Oxide,  Beeswax,  Lard, 
Japan  Wax  and  Cocoanut  oil.  There  you 
have  it.  Not  a virtue  omitted.  And  for 
the  same  money,  one-half  crown,  you'll 
get  enough  to  smear  all  over  yourself, 
and  make  the  family  greasy,  and  still 
the  supply  will  hold  out.  You’ll  use  it 
for  your  lifetime,  and  leave  it  to  your 
boy.  It’ll  be  an  heirloom.  They’ll  say 
Granddaddy  bought  it,  back  in  the  reign 
of  King  George.” 
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Pen  and  Inklings 

By  OLIVER  HERFORD 


THE  SEE  SERPENT 

Snapshotticus  Horridus 


This  terrible  reptile  is  frequently  met  with  at  fashionable  seaside  resorts  and  bathing  beaches.  Its  fa- 
vorite food  is  the  Young  Lady  Bather.  Possessed  of  extraordinary  power  of  fascination  it  surprises  its 
^emselves  on  the  sand  or  emerge  from  the  water,  and  as  they  stand  (or  sit)  spell- 
bound  snaps  them  up  with  incredible  rapidity. 
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victims  as^they  sun  th( 

Go  gl 


Pro  Patria 


By  GEORGE  CREEL 


AT  EVERY  sound,  each  creak  of  wall 
or  floor,  Dolorman  sprang  erect 
and  stood  ready  with  his  salute. 
For  an  hour  he  had  been  left  alone  in 
the  hush  of  the  dingy  room,  and  the 
strain  of  suspense  was  fast  becoming 
a torment.  Not  knowing  what  to  think, 
he  had  thought  everything. 

What  was  it  they  wanted  of  him? 
Certainly  it  was  not  an  usual  thing  for 
young  lieutenants  to  be  summoned  post 
haste  to  the  gloomy  building  where  sat 
the  gray  masters  of  the  War  Machine. 
It  could  not  be  punishment,  for  no  later 
than  yesterday  his  colonel  had  been  al- 
most warm  in  praise. 

Outside  the  city  shook  with  the  ex- 
citement of  the  Astrurian  advance  on 
Sarbia.  All  knew  that  an  ultimatum, 
demanding  neutrality,  had  been  sent  to 
the  Bear,  and  its  rejection  was  deemed 
a certainty.  At  breakfast,  even  the  grim 
old  Major,  who  delighted  in  pricking  the 
bubbles  of  youthful  enthusiasm,  had  ad- 
mitted the  probability  of  a world  war. 
Could  it  be  that  in  this  tremendous  mo- 
ment Opportunity  had  remembered  his 
name?  That  there  would  be  chance  for 
him  to  clear  the  slow  stages  of  promo- 
tion in  one  splendid  bound? 

A door  opened  in  the  recesses  of  the 
building,  there  was  the  sound  of  a pain- 
ful, limping  approach,  and  before  the 
knob  turned,  Dolorman  knew  whom  it 
was  that  came.  How  many,  many  times 
he  had  felt  the  sweep  of  those  heavy- 
lidded  eyes,  and  dreamed  of  the  day 
when  that  cold,  impersonal  glance  might 
warm  into  recognition. 

The  Chief  of  the  Great  General  Staff 
seated  himself  slowly  behind  the  battered 
desk,  and  leaned  forward  upon  his  el- 
bows. To  the  young  lieutenant,  that 
fixed,  inscrutable  gaze  was  a scalpel  that 
bared  heart  and  soul. 

“You  were  attached  to  the  legation  in 
Frisia  this  last  year.”  It  was  an  as- 
sertion, not  a question,  and  the  inter- 
ruption of  an  answer  was  forbidden  by 
an  impatient  wave  of  the  clawlike  hand. 
“During  your  stay  you  fell  in  love  with 
a young  woman  of  the  court.  You  be- 
came engaged.  Your  lack  of  assurance 
for  the  future  prevents  marriage.” 

The  voice,  hoarse  as  from  disuse,  gave 
the  effect  of  finding  consecutive  sentences 
an  effort.  A sense  of  chill  made  itself 
felt  through  Dolorman’s  bewilderment. 
What  was  there  in  his  love  affair  to  con- 
cern the  War  Office? 

“Devote  yourself  to  paying  closest  at- 
tention,” rasped  the  General,  noting  in- 
stantly the  shadow  of  speculation.  “You 
will  understand  presently.  Until  then 
answers  will  not  be  required.  Also  bear 
in  mind  that  what  I am  about  to  say 
will  admit  you  to  the  very  secret  cham- 
ber of  the  Empire.  Any  boasting — any 
of  these  mysterious  nods  and  winks 
with  which  young  fools  like  to  impress 
their  associates — will  mean  your  ruin. 
Do  not  forget!” 

The  thin  fingers  drummed  upon  the 
desk,  and  even  as  Dolorman  stared,  the 
sombre  eyes  caught  fire,  and  ythe  voice 
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that  spoke  was  strong,  ardent  and  im- 
perious. 

“Our  country,”  it  cried,  “is  to  be  given 
the  trial  by  fire.  Those  that  hate  us 
may  be  denied  no  longer.  The  Bear, 
taking  the  Astrurian  invasion  of  Sarbia 
as  a pretext,  will  spring  at  our  throat. 
The  Eagle,  long  anxious  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  avenge  the  bitter  humiliations 
of  the  past,  may  be  counted  upon  to 
join  in  the  attack  of  the  Bear.  Seeing 
us  thus  beset  so  sorely,  it  is  a certainty 
that  the  Lion  will  make  an  attempt  to 
snatch  the  commerce  that  has  been 
builded  by  our  wisdom  and  ability. 

“But  we  are  ready.  A quick  and  vic- 
torious resistance  to  these  forces  of  envy 
and  hatred  is  no  more  than  the  pressing 
of  a button.”  The  old  General  half  rose 
in  his  passion,  and  drove  a curved  thumb 
hard  into  the  desk.  “Preparedness  shall 
be  our  salvation.  While  the  Eagle  struts 
and  preens,  we  will  strike.  We  will  have 
their  cities,  forts  and  arsenals  before  the 
wretched  boasters  can  even  grasp  the 
fact  of  war.” 

“So!”  he  boomed,  cutting  a vicious 
sweep  with  his  arm.  “Our  armies  will 
swing  back  at  a gallop,  and  well  slaugh- 
ter the  Bear  before  that  sluggish  beast 
has  commenced  to  gather  itself  together. 
Then  are  we  ready  to  turn  resolute  face 
to  our  ancient  enemy,  the  Lion.  Sarbia, 
that  assassin  kingdom,  will  have  been 
taught  its  lesson,  and  we  can  count  upon 
the  full  strength  of  the  Astrurian  forces.” 

The  Chief  of  the  Great  General  Staff 
sank  back  into  his  chair  and  let  the  bat- 
tle light  fade  from  his  face.  When  he 
resumed,  it  was  in  his  usual  croaking 
tones. 

wgPEED,”  he  said,  “is  the  all  essential 

^requisite.  The  descent  upon  the  Eagle 
must  be  the  thunderbolt — the  move- 
ment against  the  Bear  a tornado.  A 
week’s  delay,  aye,  even  the  loss  of  a day, 
may  mean  the  difference  between  over- 
whelming victory  and  utter  disaster. 
Paralyzing  velocity!  Undreamt  rapidity! 
It  is  this  need,  young  sir,  that  opens  for 
you  a short  cut  to  those  heights  that  are 
the  goal  of  the  true  soldier.” 

Throughout  the  recital  of  the  program 
of  conquest,  Dolorman’s  heart  had  leaped 
no  less  than  that  of  the  General.  All 
that  was  in  him  of  patriotism  blazed  in 
answer  to  the  flame  of  the  veteran.  With 
the  next  words,  however,  he  experienced 
a return  of  his  first  chill  fears. 

“Frisia  is  the  key.  The  Eagle,  trust- 
ing to  the  guarantee  of  that  bird  seed 
country’s  neutrality,  has  not  troubled  to 
fortify  the  Frisian  border  to  any  great 
extent.  All  else  is  a wall  of  steel.  There- 
fore, it  is  through  Frisia  that  we  must 
march  upon  the  Eagle.” 

At  sight  of  Dolorman’s  nervously  mov- 
ing lips,  the  Chief  threw  a hasty,  even 
if  angry,  emphasis  into  his  words. 

“We  are  well  aware  that  such  pro- 
ceeding will  give  Frisia  good  ground  for 
justifiable  protest.  The  law  of  self- 
preservation,  however,  demands  that  it 
be  set  aside.  Every  assurance,  too,  shall 


be  given  of  our  intent  to  respect  her  in- 
dependence, and  fullest  compensation 
will  be  guaranteed.  There  is  only  this 
one  shadow  on  our  plans” — the  General 
halted  impressively — “those  pompous 
little  shopkeepers  of  Frisians  may  take 
it  into  their  fool  heads  to  resist.” 

He  leaned  forward,  and  his  face,  con- 
tracting, grew  menacing  and  projectile. 

“As  you  know/’  he  said,  “your  sweet- 
heart’s father  is  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Frisian  forces.  We  must  learn 
the  condition  and  equipment  of  the 
twelve  forts  that  bar  our  way  at  Lejane. 
The  girl  can  tell  you.” 

f ^'M’Y  GOD ! ” Dolorman’s  voice  cracked 
A and  broke.  “Why,  I — I — it’s  im- 
possible! Surely  you  cannot  expect — 
the  thing  is— is — base !” 

“Stop ! ” The  old  General  hurled  him- 
self across  the  desk.  “It  is  your  coun- 
try that  you  are  accusing.” 

The  two  locked  eyes,  both  faces  quiver- 
ing with  passion.  The  Chief  of  the  Great 
General  Staff  was  the  first  to  gain  control 
of  himself,  and  assumed  a tone  of  per- 
suasiveness. 

“It  is  a pardonable  error,  after  all,”  he 
continued,  essaying  a smile.  “You  were 
not  born  until  after  the  last  great  strug- 
gle. War,  my  young  sir,  has  its  own 
standards.  Things  ignoble  in  times  of 
peace  become  noble  when  demanded  by 
patriotism.  Individual  honor  gives  way 
to  the  national  honor,  and  the  great 
word  duty  robs  love  and  friendship  of  all 
importance.” 

“No,  no.”  Dolorman  threw  his  hands 
wide  in  despairing  protest.  “I  can’t.  I 
tell  you  I can’t.  Anything  else — my  kfe 
— my — ” 

“You—” 

For  one  tense  moment  it  seemed  that 
the  hooked  fingers  of  the  veteran  would 
sink  themselves  into  the  soldier’s  throat. 
As  quickly  as  it  came,  however,  the  angry 
purple  faded  from  the  old  face,  and  the 
look  of  cold,  implacable  determination 
returned. 

“We  shall  see,”  he  muttered.  Swing- 
ing suddenly  on  his  heel,  he  limped  swift- 
ly from  the  room. 

Would  they  courtmartial  him,  or  take 
him  straightway  before  a firing  squad, 
Dolorman  wondered  dully.  His  sus- 
pense was  of  small  duration.  The  door 
opened  with  a crash,  and  a splendid  and 
terrible  figure  charged  furiously  into  the 
room.  Glittering  orders  flashed  and 
jangled  against  the  breast  of  a field- 
marshall’s  uniform,  and  from  the  rolling 
eyes  there  flamed  the  wild  anger  of  one 
totally  unaccustomed  to  dissent  or  ques- 
tion. 

“What  is  this  we  hear?”  The  high- 
pitched  voice  broke  in  a discordant 
screech,  and  a light  foam  flecked  the 
quivering  lips.  “A  subject  defying  his 
divinely  appointed  lord?  A soldier 
flouting  the  order  of  his  superior  officer. 
Wretched,  wretched  man!”  The  long 
arm  shot  out  and  the  pointing  finger  im- 
paled the  cowering  lieutenant.  “Will 
you  be  guilty  of  sacrilege  as  well  as  trea- 
u tk;  1 1 a I fren 
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son?  Will  you  spit  on  both  God  and 
king?” 

As  if  driven  by  some  inner  fury  that 
would  not  permit  halt  or  rest,  the  nerve- 
racked  form  hurled  itself  up  and  down 
the  narrow  confines  of  the  room,  yet 
never  for  one  instant  did  the  passionate 
denunciation  of  the  glance  leave  the 
young  lieutenant’s  face,  or  the  torrent 
of  words  cease  tossing  its  terrifying 
spray. 

“An  envious  world  gathers  to  drag  us 
from  the  high  place  to  which  we  were 
called  by  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  Satan  is 
riding  the  whirlwind,  setting  fire  to  ma- 
lice and  hatred,  but  our  royal  soul  is 
steeled  against  fear  and  base  alarms. 
Though  the  earth  launch  its  envy  and 
greed  against  us,  we  accept  the  chal- 
lenge in  all  serenity,  for  our  faith  and 
strong  reliance  is  in  the  Almighty  who 
has  ever  been  with  us,  guiding  and  cham- 
pioning. The  powers  of  wickedness  shall 
not  prevail.  Our  throne  is  builded  on 
the  strong  rock.” 

The  authority  bred 
by  years  of  habit 
weighed  upon  the  sol- 
dier until  he  felt  him- 
self sinking.  From  the 
figure  that  fronted  him 
flowed  a conviction  of 
divine  omnipotence 
that  shattered  his  res- 
olution. 

“For  years  we  have 
seen  this  cloud  of 
menace  forming,” 
shrilled  the  zealot 
voice.  "Unto  this  day 
have  we  pointed  every 
effort,  and  now  are 
they  that  think  to 
crush  delivered  into 
our  hands.  Answer, 
thou  foolish  and  rebel- 
lious one ! Answer 
again  the  order  that 
has  been  given?  The 
white  light  of  a great 
need  is  beating  full  on 
the  manhood  of  the 
country,  and  cursed 
forever  be  he  who  fails 
to  meet  the  test.  The 
shame  of  the  present, 
the  loathing  of  poster- 
ity”— 

As  though  they 
stood  before  him,  Dol- 
orman  saw  his  father, 
brothers  and  fellow 
officers,  and  on  every 
face  hatred  and  aver- 
sion were  stamped. 

“Great  is  our  char- 
ity, large  indeed  our 
comprehension  of  the 
frailties  of  men.”  The 
screaming  voice  had 
not  stopped.  “Let 
your  answer  yield 
obedience  to  Christ 
and  country,  and  in 
that  assent  shall  be 
found  your  foTgive- 


shoulder,  and  when  he  raised  his  eyes, 
they  met  only  the  sneeringly  malignant 
face  of  the  Chief  of  the  Great  General 
Staff. 

“You  will  leave  tonight,”  the  veteran 
rasped.  “A  monoplane  and  aviator  have 
been  placed  at  your  service.  Here  are 
complete  instructions.”  He  held  out  a 
slip  of  paper.  “You  should  make  their 
country  place  at  dawn.  Tomorrow  night, 
well  before  twelve,  the  return  will  be 
made  for  you.” 

A gesture  of  dismissal,  and  Dolorman 
found  himself  again  in  the  sun  and  roar 
of  the  streets. 

II 

THE  great  machine  climbed  the 
ladder  of  stars,  the  young  lieutenant 
commenced  to  experience  a certain  relief 
from  the  heavy  wretchedness  that  had 
enveloped  him.  The  wine  of  the  adven- 
ture mounted  to  his  head,  and  the  huge- 


ness of  the  affairs  that  hung  upon  his 
mission  slowly  exercised  a satisfying 
stimulation. 

After  all,  what  was  it  that  had  been 
asked  of  him?  It  was  sheer  nonsense  to 
assume  that  Frisia,  in  any  event,  could 
play  other  than  a pawn’s  part  in  this 
combat  of  giants.  Surely  Emilie  would 
see,  and  understand  that  their  intent,  in 
its  essence,  was  pacific  and  honorable. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  was  he  not  going  to 
her  as  one  bearing  a message  of  reas- 
surance and  protection? 

How  fast  the  man  drove!  The  stars 
merged  and  the  moon  was  a blur!  Of  a 
verity,  never  again  would  he  laugh  at 
the  aerial  corps  when  they  claimed  speed 
of  more  than  one  hundred  miles  an  hour. 
Below  him  a beloved  river  unwound  like 
a roll  of  silver  ribbon,  and  he  saw  the 
lights  of  the  town  where  he  had  spent 
his  boyhood. 

What  divine  audacity  in  the  plan! 
First  the  Eagle,  then  the  Bear,  and  after 
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that  the  Lion!  Against  the  wall  of  his 
eyelids,  he  saw  cities  suppliant  and  great 
buildings  in  flames.  Certainly  his  ser- 
vice, so  vital  a contribution  to  success, 
would  not  go  unrewarded.  Why,  there 
was  no  telling  what  might  be  asked  and 
given.  And  Emilie,  rose  of  the  world, 
at  his  side  forever  and  ever. 

Far  beneath,  where  lights  glowed  like 
a carelessly  scooped  handful  of  jewels, 
had  been  the  home  of  those  old  Frank- 
ish kings  who  roared  through  Europe 
like  some  mighty  storm.  Love — ah,  who 
would  be  without  it — but  war — that  was 
the  man’s  game! 

Another  river  crossed,  and  a wide, 
ever-reaching  plain  tossed  in  the  moon- 
light, billowing  like  some  restless  sea. 
A thrill  shot  through  him  as  he  stared, 
for  up  from  those  lonely  stretches  came 
a vast  murmuring  as  if  they  lived  again 
the  ghastly  hours  that  had  left  them 
soaked  with  blood  and  the  tears  of  a 
terrible  despair.  It  was  only  the  blare 
of  trumpets  and  the  shout  of  victors  that 
enchanted  the  ear  of  the  young  soldier. 
No  cry  reached  him  from  the  blasted 
orchard’s  hecatomb  or  the  horror  of  the 
sunken  road  where  maddened  cuirassiers 
crossed  to  the  attack  over  the  screaming 
faces  of  doomed  comrades. 

A sudden  silencing  of  the  engines,  and 
the  voice  of  the  chauffeur,  calling  for 
directions,  waked  Dolorman  from  his 
dream  of  glory.  The  city  of  his  destina- 
tion lay  below.  With  swift  precision,  the 
southern  edge  was  skirted,  and  a final 
volplane  made  to  the  open  lawn  that 
stretched  from  a forest’s  edge  to  the 
rear  of  a great  house.  A few  words,  a 
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wave  of  the  hand,  and  Dolorman  was 
alone  in  the  wood  that  had  known  his 
happiest  hours. 

Dawn  stirred  in  the  east,  and  the  near- 
by lake  turned  from  chilled  steel  to  a 
soft  and  wonderful  rose.  Water  fowl 
splashed  in  the  sedge,  birds  tested  their 
morning  notes,  smoke  began  to  roll 
sluggishly  from  the  kitchen  chimneys, 
and  domestics,  knuckling  sleepy  eyes, 
opened  doors  and  windows. 

Stretched  at  full  length  amid  the  ferns 
and  grasses,  Dolorman  waited  as  patient- 
ly as  he  might.  Would  she  be  coming 
forth  on  her  early  ride  as  usual?  If  not, 
the  matter  of  reaching  her  would  take 
on  complications.  At  last  an  exclamation 
of  relief  burst  from  him.  While  the 
dew  still  sparkled,  he  saw  her  swung  into 
the  woodland  path  that  led  down  to  the 
lake. 

She  rode  so  slowly  that  Cosette  was 
able  to  snatch  mouthfuls  of  clover  now 
and  then,  and  even  at  the  distance,  the 
soldier  perceived  a tired,  dispirited  droop 
of  the  young  shoulders.  How  very  fine 
and  beautiful  she  was!  As  it  had  been 
from  the  first.  Dolorman  thrilled  with 
a sense  of  her  delicate  rareness,  and  felt 
all  the  old  consciousness  that  there  was 
much  for  him  to  do  before  he  could  at- 
tain to  any  appreciable  degree  of  worth- 
iness. She  did  not  scream  or  even  start 
as  he  stepped  out  into  the  path,  but 
her  face  went  suddenly  ill  and  haggard. 

“You?”  she  cried,  leaping  swiftly  down 
and  running  to  his  arms.  “What  has 
happened?  Is  anything  wrong?” 

“What  could  be  wrong  now?”  He 
held  her  close  and  kissed  her  eyes,  the 
soft  waves  of  sunny  hair  and  the 
fragrant  lips.  “I  love  you,”  the  soldier 
whispered.  “Your  face  is  like  the  heart 
of  a rose.” 

“Why  are  you  here?”  she  insisted. 
“Hiding  in  the  wood?” 

“Duty.”  Dolorman  threw  the  bridle’s 
loop  over  a jagged  tree  limb,  and  led 
the  girl  to  the  rustic  bench  that  encircled 
a great  oak.  “Listen,  Emilie,”  he  said, 
taking  her  hands,  “my  chance — the 
chance  for  which  you  have  waited  no 
less  than  I — is  here  at  last.  Your  help 
is  all  I need.  Will  you  give  it?” 

“Foolish  one,”  she  murmured.  “How 
can  you  ask?” 

“It  may  be  more  difficult  than  you 
think,”  he  answered  gravely.  In  rapid 
fashion  he  sketched  the  situation  that 
the  Chief  of  the  Great  General  Staff  had 
painted  for  him,  and  outlined  the  pro- 
digious plans  by  which  his  royal  master 
would  become  the  Alexander  of  the  mod- 
ern world. 

“No,  No!”  she  cried  as  he  told  of  the 
intent  to  use  Frisia  as  a military  high- 
way. “You  cannot  mean  what  you  are 
saying.  The  nations  are  bound  in  sacred 
honor  not  to  violate  our  neutrality.” 

“It  is  not  a violation  of  neutrality,”  he 
urged.  “Only  a detail  of  strategy.  Your 
independence  will  be  safeguarded  as  our 
own,  and  full  and  generous  compensation 
awarded  for  every  damage,  whether  real 
or  imagined.” 

“How  can  a nation  be  paid  in  money 
for  its  humiliation?  For  the  shame  of  a 
hostile  army’s  tread  across  the  face  of 
our  honor?”  She  faced  him  squarely 
now,  a faint,  determined  red  chasing  the 
pallor  from  her  face. 

“Where  is  there  any  question  of 
humiliation  or  lost  honor?”  the  soldier 
exclaimed  impatiently.  “A  world  war 


threatens,  and  for  all  your  patriotism 
you  must  admit  that  Frisia  is  too  small 
and  weak  to  stand  alone.  We  march 
across  your  country  as  one  uses  a toll 
road,  paying  not  only  in  money  but  in 
friendship  and  protection.  Surely  you 
ought  to  be  able  to  see  that,  Emilie?” 

“And  you  wish  me,”  she  asked  slowly, 
“to  tell  you  whether  my  country  will 
resist,  and,  if  so,  just  how  far  the  twelve 
forts  at  Lejane  may  be  depended  upon  to 
make  that  resistance  effective?  What 
I myself  know,  and  what  I can  find  out 
from  my  father?  Is  that  it?” 

“For  God’s  sake,  look  at  the  thing  in 
the  right  light?”  he  implored.  “My  mis- 
sion is  really  a friendly  one  when  you 
come  right  down  to  it.  Through  Frisia 
we  have  got  to  go.  You  must  see  that. 
And  it  isn’t  as  if  you  were  a powerful 
nation,  able  to  fight  with  some  expecta- 
tion of  victory.” 

“Yes,”  she  said,  “I  see  that.” 

Once  again  he  recited  the  Alexandrian 
plans,  dilated  upon  the  supreme  neces- 
sity of  a thunderbolt  advance,  and  gave 
fresh  assurances  of  the  respect  in  which 
Frisia’s  independence  would  be  protect- 
ed. As  he  talked,  Dolorman  visioned 
marching  armies,  the  mad  challenge  of 
bugles  filled  his  ears,  and  the  lover  sank 
out  of  sight  in  the  soldier. 

“Is  it  an  honorable  thing  for  you  to 
ask,  for  me  to  do?”  she  interrupted,  put- 
ting her  hands  to  his  two  shoulders  so 
that  she  might  see  his  eyes. 

“Honor  has  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
sweetheart.”  Glibly  passionately,  Dolor- 
man repeated  the  arguments  with  which 
the  Chief  of  Staff  had  assailed  him.  “I 
thought  just  as  you  are  thinking  at  first, 
and  I faced  my  general,  yes,  and  my  king, 
too,  and  told  them  I would  not  go.  But 
they  made  me  understand,  just  as  you 
must  understand,  that  war  takes  no  ac- 
count of  the  conventions  of  peace.  Love 
friendship,  family — all  are  subordinated 
— and  the  only  dishonor  lies  in  failing  to 
meet  every  demand  made  by  one’s  coun- 
try.” 

“One’s  country/’  she  repeated  softly. 

“I  suppose  women  cannot  understand 
it,”  he  continued.  “With  a man  and  a 
soldier  it  is  different.  We  take  it  in  with 
the  air  we  breathe — it  is  in  our  blood — 
our  very  lives  are  builded  on  it.” 

“Does  that  make  it  right  ?”  the  girl  in- 
sisted. 

“What  one  is  taught  must  be  right,” 
the  soldier  answered  simply. 

“There  is  nothing,  then,  that  one’s 
country  may  not  demand.  The  things 
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urably  for  the  sterner  struggles  that  were 
to  come. 

The  General,  glasses  in  hand,  viewed 
the  attack  with  a certain  amused  toler- 
ance as  though  it  were  a moving  picture 
drama  that  he  watched.  Faster  and 
faster  they  sprang  to  the  fight,  filling  the 
wedge-shaped  space  between  the  first 
two  forts.  Bugles  shrilled  their  promises 
of  glory,  a great  shouting  rose  above  the 
roar  of  the  guns,  and  then — 

The  earth  that  was  solid  now  rocketed 
to  the  very  heavens.  Terrific  explosions, 
loud  and  unremitting  as  the  roll  of  some 
Titanic  drum,  juggled  men,  horses  and 
shattered  caissons  high  in  the  air.  Scarce 
an  inch  of  the  plain  but  seemed  to  be 
mined. 

The  gray  lengths  of  the  forts  burst 
into  a sheet  of  flame,  and  shot  and  shrap- 
nel, mowing  with  frightful  precision,  laid 
windrows  of  dead  and  dying.  Earth  and 
sky  trembled  with  the  shock  of  guns  and 
mines,  and  a vast  anguish  found  expres- 
sion in  one  frightful  scream  that  rose 
and  would  not  cease. 

Dolorman  tore  at  his  eyes  with  mad- 
man hands.  The  thing  was  as  incredible 
as  it  was  hideous.  Had  Emilie  not  said 
— nearby  a boy,  legs  blown  away,  stared 
vacantly  at  the  dripping  ends,  and 
streamed  meaning’ ess  obscenities  from 
his  blood-drained  lips.  From  beneath  a 
mangled  horse,  the  twisting  face  of  the 
son  of  the  Chief  of  the  Great  General 
Staff  raised  from  the  dirt  and  fell  again. 

And  still  the  army  charged.  Barbed 
wire,  hidden  in  the  grasses,  tore 
stumbling  feet,  steadily  exploding  mines 
blew  horrid  gaps  and  the  deadly  cross- 
fire from  the  forts  was  more  than  ever 
like  a giant  reaper  blade,  yet  the  close- 
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packed  mass  plunged  onward.  About 
the  monstrous  advance  there  was  an 
effect  of  mechanism  that  stripped  away 
all  heroism.  Gripped  in  a nightmare  of 
obedience  the  wretched  thousands  gave 
themselves  to  death  without  a backward 
look.  Years  of  drilling  had  sapped  in- 
itiative, and  atrophied  even  the  instinct 
of  self-preservation.  As  in  a derailment, 
where  coach  piles  upon  coach,  the  divis- 
ions telescoped  and  shattered. 

Out  of  the  ghastly  twilight  of  dust  and 
smoke,  a terrible  form  took  shape  before 
the  young  lieutenant’s  straining  eyes. 
The  General,  sword  in  lfand,  grimed, 
bleeding,  was  tearing  a way  to  him.  All 
the  passions  of  defeat,  disgrace  and 
heartbreak  gathered  to  make  the  in- 
credible hate  that  writhed  in  his  face. 

“You  liar!”  he  cried.  “You  traitor!” 

Dolorman  tried  to  speak.  Only  a 
faint  croaking  bubbled  from  his  lips.  He 
threw  out  his  hands  in  some  vagueness 
of  protest,  explanation,  appeal.  The 
hurtling  sabre  split  him  from  crown  to 
chin. 

# # * # # 

At  the  sound  of  the  first  gun  the  girl 
had  thrown  herself  upon  the  floor,  press- 
ing her  arms  against  ears  that  could  not 
be  denied.  When  her  father  came  to 
her  with  the  news  of  victory  she  had  not 
moved.  He  spoke  of  the  gratitude  of  the 
king,  the  thanks  of  a country,  and  tried 
to  lift  up  the  shaking,  pitiful  figure,  but 
she  shrank  away. 

“Don’t  talk  to  me  of  king  and  coun- 
try,” she  said,  the  voice  as  lifeless  as  the 
windrows  of  the  stricken  field.  “I  loved 
him.” 


Doubtless 

The  young  author,  reading  a fake  ani- 
mal story  to  the  attentive  editor,  said: 

“Whereupon  the  woodchuck  laughed 
softly  to  himself.” 

“Ah,”  remarked  the  editor,  I suppose 
he  indulged  in  a woodchuckle.” 


finally  gave  up  and  slipping  a new  ball 
in  his  trousers  he  cautiously  let  it  drop 
out  by  his  foot  and  picked  it  up  quickly 
with  a cry  of  delight. 

“Oh,  here  it  it!”  he  said. 

“You’re  a liar!”  said  his  companion, 
morosely,  “I’ve  been  standing  on  it  for 
ten  minutes ! ” 

A Dorn  Salesman 

“You  are  wasting  your  time  painting 
pictures,  old  chap.” 

“But  I sell  my  pictures.” 

“That  proves  what  I said.  It  shows 
you  cold  sell  anything;  so  why  not  take 
up  something  with  money  in  it?” 

The  Sentimentalist 

“Do  you  think  only  of  me?”  mur- 
mured the  bride. 

“Tell  me  that  you  think  only  of  me!” 

“It’s  this  way,”  exclaimed  the  groom. 
“Now,  and  then  I have  to  think  of  the 
furnace,  my  dear.” 
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Libellous 

“What  views  of  the  hotel  would  you 
advise  me  to  have  published?”  asked  the 
proprietor. 

“Not  mine,”  murmured  the  guest. 
“My  views  wouldn’t  be  fit  for  publica- 
tion.” 

Tough  for  Him 

“In  straitened  circumstances,  is  he 
not?” 

‘Yes.  He  confesses  that  it  is  about  all 
he  can  do  to  keep  the  wolf  out  of  the 
garage.” 

When  Greek  Meets  Greek 

Two  business  men  famous  for  their 
acumen  and  keenness  in  the  marts  of 
trade  were  wont  to  meet  on  the  golf 
links  every  Saturday  afternoon  in  friend- 
ly rivalry.  It  was  known  that  they  did 
not  discard  professional  ethics  in  playing 
the  game  and  they  watched  one  another 
closely  for  infractions  of  the  rules.  A 
ball  was  driven  out  of  bounds,  and  the 
driver  after  searching  for  it  earnestly 
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War  and  Peace 

A STRONG  man  has  seldom  been  more  needed. 

Fortunately  we  have  a strong  man.  It  may  be 
best  for  us  to  enter  the  war,  or  to  stay  out.  All  de- 
pends on  Germany.  In  any  case  few  Americans,  and 
those  either  partisans  or  grown-up  boys,  will  wish  us 
to  enter  in  any  except  the  gravest  and  most  careful 
mood.  The  country  will  stand  to  the  limit  behind 
such  an  undertaking.  It  would  be  luke-warm  behind 
a fire-eater  or  grand-stand  player. 

The  leaders  of  the  opposition  are  making  what 
trouble  they  dare.  Mr.  Hearst  is  trying  to  hold  his 
German  readers  and  advertisers  without  losing  those 
who  sympathize  with  the  allies,  and  of  course  his 
bitter  hatred  of  the  President  influences  all  he  says. 
Congressman  Mann,  the  Republican  leader,  has 
barked  because  the  President  was  in  his  opinion  too 
aggressive.  Col.  Roosevelt,  the  Bull  Moose  leader, 
declares  on  the  other  hand  that  Mr.  Wilson  is  a 
second  Buchanan!  The  country  understands,  and 
will  stand  firm  behind  the  government. 

No  partisan  can  convince  the  nation  that  the 
President  is  anything  but  powerful  in  thought,  prin- 
ciple, and  will.  The  likeness  to  Buchanan  would 
make  an  owl  laugh.  Some  strong  men  require  no 
noise  to  support  their  strength.  Matthew  Arnold 
said: 

Calm  is  not  life's  crown,  though  calm  is  well. 

In  times  of  turmoil  and  temptation  calm  is  a neces- 
sary part  of  the  crown.  In  management  during  a 
world-conflagration,  possession  of  oneself  is  in  the 
ruler  a quality  second  to  none. 

He  that  is  slow  to  wrath  is  of  great  understanding; 

but  he  that  is  hasty  of  spirit  exalteth  folly. 

Courage  and  brains  are  twin  necessities,  but  with- 
out calm  there  is  no  leadership. 

Harper* s Weekly  is  not  for  peace  at  any  price. 
Far  from  it.  We  are  for  peace  as  long  as  that  peace 
can  be  founded  on  spiritual  strength.  We  are 
against  peace  the  minute  maintaining  it  means  that 
the  United  States  would  act  against  her  conscience  in 
order  to  escape  her  share  of  the  bill.  We  are  for  paci- 
fism, but  not  for  fat  and  cowardly  pacifism.  For 
reasons  in  which  the  United  States  has  no  part  Eu- 
rope is  now  in  a struggle  of  unexampled  dreadfulness. 
As  to  the  desirable  outcome  of  that  struggle  we  have 
no  doubt.  The  triumph  of  the  organized,  calculated 
force  of  Germany  over  the  rest  of  the  world’s  ac- 
ceptance of  the  status  quo  is  something  we  simply 
cannot  contemplate.  The  sinking  of  the  Lusitania 
and  of  the  smaller  ships  is  not  to  be  seen  apart  from 


the  invasion  of  Belgium,  the  initiation  of  the  plan  of 
sowing  floating  mines  on  the  high  seas,  the  bombard- 
ing of  unfortified  towns,  the  attempt  to  keep  Belgium 
cowed  and  Holland  timid  by  mediaeval  frightfulness. 
It  is  all  a consequence  of  the  theorem  that  it  is  right 
for  Germany  to  do  what  she  deems  likely  to  promote 
her  welfare.  It  is  an  idea  to  which  the  United  States 
cannot  possibly  assent  without  losing  spiritual 
strength  instead  of  gaining  it.  We  are  part  of  the 
world.  Civilization  in  the  United  States  and  in  the 
principal  countries  of  Europe  will  sink  or  rise,  almost 
as  a unit.  The  question  of  exactly  what  in  detail  is 
right  or  wrong  in  such  a crisis  was  determined  when 
the  first  American  note  to  Germany  on  the  Lusitania 
was  sent.  The  question  now  is  not  whether  or  not  we 
should  have  taken  that  position.  Harper* 8 Weekly 
happens  to  think  it  was  a valuable  principle  on  which 
to  take  our  stand.  The  point,  however,  is  that  having 
taken  that  position  we  have  assumed  an  obligation. 
A government  is  not  free,  as  an  individual  in  casual 
conversation  is  free,  to  take  up  and  drop  conclusions 
at  will.  The  German  answer  puts  nothing  whatever 
except  arguments  that  our  government  had  already 
fully  considered  and  rejected.  If  we  should  change 
that  position,  therefore,  it  would  not  be  reflection  but 
instability  that  caused  the  change.  We  cannot  an- 
nounce to  the  whole  world  that  humanity  and  prin- 
ciple put  on  the  United  States  a certain  burden  and 
then,  when  challenged,  throw  that  burden  down. 

We  do  not  expect  Mr.  Bryan  to  agree  in  this  rea- 
soning, since  Mr.  Bryan  is  rather  an  evangelist  than 
a responsible  statesman.  We  do  not  expect  German- 
American  newspapers  to  agree  to  it,  since  they  take 
their  leads  from  Germany.  We  expect  some  of  the 
more  partisan  leaders  of  the  opposition  parties  to  at- 
tack the  government  policy  from  one  angle  or  the 
other.  But  from  the  American  people  we  do  expect 
just  exactly  what  we  expect  from  the  American  gov- 
ernment, patience  but  firmness,  courtesy  but  deter- 
mination, impartiality  but  persistence  and  courage. 
We  expect  them  to  joy  in  carrying  out,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  humanity,  at  whatever  cost  to  ourselves,  a pol- 
icy which  represents  careful,  prolonged  consideration 
of  what  our  mighty  nation  owes  to  itself  and  to  the 
world.  Other  countries  may  have  entered  the  strug- 
gle in  haste,  from  pride,  the  desire  of  gain,  or  fear. 
We  should  not  enter  for  any  other  reason  than 
because  we  have  been  ordered  to  do  so  by  unselfish 
principles,  fully  understood  and  completely  explained. 
If  so  ordered,  it  would  be  wretched  to  avoid  the  issue. 
If  we  are  forced  to  act,  there  is  but  one  way  to  act, 
and  that  is  with  all  devotion,  with  all  power.  We 
must  give  ourselves  altogether  to  plowing  the  furrow 
to  the  end. 
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Unity  in  Germany 

rpHAT  Germany,  since  Prussia  took  control,  has 
A been  taught  to  think  almost  as  one  man  we  all 
now  understand.  Picturesque  illustrations  of  the  pro- 
cess comes  to  light  almost  wherever  one  reads  in  mod- 
em German  history.  Professor  Ewald  was  a famous 
and  brilliant  biblical  scholar  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  On  account  of  his  views  of  Prussia’s  ab- 
sorption of  Hanover  he  lost  his  chair  in  Gottingen 
and  also  the  right  to  teach  in  any  Prussian  Univer- 
sity. Here  is  a part  of  a letter  he  wrote  in  1869  to 
an  English  friend: 

Prussia  not  only  treats  all  the  best  Germans  as 
pure  slaves,  but  it  suppresses  also  all  and  every 
kind  of  Liberty,  even  that  of  the  press.  If  you 
wish  to  know  this  more  closely,  you  will  see  some- 
thing more  detailed  in  my  own  writings  on  the 
one  hand,  and  in  my  fate  on  the  other.  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  in  England  that  condition  of  things  is 
praised  which  is  as  like  that  of  England  under 
Jeffries  and  James  II,  as  described  by  Macaulay, 
as  one  egg  is  like  another? 

Our  condition  is,  when  more  closely  looked  at, 
much  more  appalling  than  that  in  the  England 
referred  to.  What  could  then  stir  me  up,  in  the 
66th  year  of  my  age,  to  exhibit,  if  that  were  pos- 
sible all  the  fire  of  my  youth,  if  it  is  not  that  I 
see  before  my  eyes  the  very  deadly  danger  in 
which  now  the  whole  German  population  and  at 
the  same  time  all  true  Christianity  lies? 

With  this  letter  might  well  go  some  words  used  by 
the  famous  Danish  writer,  George  Brandes  in  a letter 
to  Clemenceau.  Brandes  is  neutral,  being  consider- 
ably disgusted  with  all  the  great  powers.  He  says: 

The  unity  of  which  Germany  is  so  proud  has 
come  about  through  the  elimination  of  individual- 
ity, which  is  so  dear  to  me,  and  next,  through 
force,  owing  to  which  Danes,  Frenchmen,  and 
Poles  are  compelled  to  fight  and  die  for  a flag 
which  is  the  badge  of  their  unwilling  subjugation. 

Germany  has  been  made  into  the  greatest  machine 
ever  seen;  but  she  has  been  made  into  a machine. 

Strength  and  Taste 

T ORD  ACTON  was  a great  scholar.  Lord  Rose- 
berry  is  a man  distinguished  in  many  respects, 
not  least  in  literary  taste.  Lord  Acton  wrote  to 
Mary  Gladstone: 

My  own  quarrel  with  Roseberry  is  for  spoiling 
my  favorite  story.  I very  well  remember 
Macaulay  telling  me  Pitts’  last  speech.  He  had 
it  from  Sturges  Bourne,  and  was  so  much  struck 
that  he  had  him  repeat  the  words.  They  were 
these:  “England  has  saved  herself  by  her  own 
energy,  and  I hope  that  after  having  saved  her- 
self by  h*i  own  energy,  she  will  save  Europe 
by  her  example.”  Roseberry  misses  the.  resound- 
ing repetition  which  caught  the  ear  of  Macaulay. 

I suppose  he  takes  it  from  his  uncle,  who  also 
had  it  from  Macaulay,  but  without  the  point. 

Now  what  is  Roseberry’s  version,  thus  condemned 
by  Acton?  It  is: 

England  has  Baved  herself  by  her  exertions,  and 
will,  as  I trust,  save  Europe  by  her  example. 

decided  good  enough  for  Shakespeare.  Acton  is  in- 
teresting, through  his  knowledge  and  his  firm  Tory 
thought,  but  his  style  is  heavy,  his  books  are  labor. 
Roseberry,  on  the  other  hand,  writes  with  charm, 
grace,  color.  His  sentences  have  yeast.  In  the  par- 
ticular matter  in  dispute  it  seems  to  be  Acton  who 
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fails  to  understand  the  felicity  of  the  rival  version. 
His  reading  is  much  more  commonplace.  “Energy” 
has  less  “fringe,”  less  personality,  less  freshness,  than 
“exertions”  and  the  repetition  has  a strong  family 
resemblance  to  well-worked  oratorical  methods.  We 
give  heavy  odds  that  the  Roseberry  version  will  hold 
the  field. 

Webster  on  Europe 

REAT  men  often  say  things  that  the  future  finds 
more  apt  than  its  own  current  speeches.  The 
most  famous  funeral  oration  in  the  world  is  working 
very  hard  these  days,  and  even  in  translation 
Pericles  holds  the  field  against  all  comers.  We  were 
rather  struck  the  other  day  with  those  words  of 
Daniel  Webster: 

Unhappy  Europe!  the  judgment  of  God  rests 
hard  upon  it.  Thy  sufferings  would  deserve  an 
angel’s  pity  if  an  angel’s  tears  could  wipe  away 
thy  crimes!  The  Eastern  Continent  seems  trem- 
bling on  the  brink  of  some  great  catastrophe. 
Convulsions  shake  and  terrors  alarm  it.  Ancient 
systems  are  falling;  works  reared  by  ages  are 
crumbling  into  atoms.  Let  us  humbly  implore 
Heaven  that  the  wide-spreading  desolation  may 
never  reach  the  shores  of  our  native  land,  but 
let  us  devoutly  make  up  our  minds  to  do  our  • 
duty  in  events  that  may  happen  to  us.  Let  us 
cherish  genuine  patriotism.  In  that  there  is  a 
sort  of  inspiration  that  gives  strength  and  energy 
almost  more  than  human. 

Webster  spoke  of  the  Europe  of  1802.  His  words 
are  eloquent,  but  perhaps  they  are  only  grandiose, 
where  those  of  Pericles  are  grand. 

What  of  Asia? 

/^OUNT  OKUMA,  Premier  of  Japan,  speaking  be- 
^ fore  the  Indo- Japanese  Association  is  quoted  as 
saying  that  when  Germany  is  defeated  “there  will  be 
given  a splendid  chance  to  the  races  of  the  east  to 
achieve  success  in  all  departments  of  life  and  to 
overtake  the  west  in  the  race  for  progress.”  One  of 
the  most  extensive  facts  just  ahead  of  us  is  that 
Asia  will  become  more  conscious  of  herself,  more  of 
a unity,  more  determined  to  be  treated  as  an  equal, 
and  to  allow  no  more  privileges  than  are  granted  to 
her.  Any  so-called  “rights”  of  western  nations  in 
China  will  have  to  be  kept  satisfactory  to  China  or 
they  will  be  of  short  duration.  Japan’s  power  will 
depend  on  her  ability  to  gain  China’s  confidence, 
which  she  now  lacks.  England’s  hardest  test  ahead 
is  to  repeat  in  India  the  success  in  adapting  govern- 
ment to  conditions  that  she  has  shown  in  Canada, 
Australia,  and  South  Africa.  It  is  her  severest  prob- 
lem, but  she  may  well  accomplish  it.  After  South 
Africa  anything  seems  possible. 

In  Old  Virginia 

TN  ALL  times  the  world  must  be  fed  and  the 
farms  must  be  kept  geared  up.  We  do  not  hap- 
pen to  know  of  a more  useful  service  than  is  being 
accomplished  just  now  in  Virginia  through  the  dem- 
onstration and  extensive  work  of  her  Agricultural 
College,  the  Virginia  Polytechnic,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Federal  Agricultural  Department.  From  na- 
tional, state  and  county  treasuries  a hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  is  being  expended  this  year.  Sixty-eight 
agricultural  agents  in  as  many  counties  are  demon- 
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strating  to  the  farmers  what  can  be  accomplished  by 
putting  into  effect  the  principles  of  scientific  agricul- 
ture, while  specialists  in  hog  cholera,  dairying,  live 
stock,  poultry,  horticulture,  and  land  drainage,  are 
at  the  beck  and  call  of  those  needing  expert  advice 
along  particular  lines.  President  Eggleston,  of  the 
Agricultural  College,  is  for  the  present  the  Director 
of  this  demonstration  work  and  is  fast  communicating 
his  enthusiasm  to  the  whole  rural  population.  One 
new  feature  of  this  service  to  the  people  is  the  help 
given  to  farmers  who  are  thinking  of  buying  land  in 
the  state.  They  do  not  have  to  depend  upon  the 
prospectuses  of  real  estate  agents  but  are  put  in 
communication  with  the  county  demonstration 
agents  as  to  the  kind  of  farm  needed  for  their  par- 
ticular plans,  are  given  needed  advice  as  to  the 
peculiarities  of  soil  and  climate  with  which  they  will 
have  to  contend,  in  addition  to  which  expert  help  is 
freely  given  in  special  lines.  As  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  Mr.  Eggleston  gave  an  impetus  to 
agricultural  education  in  the  rural  schools,  and  now 
under  his  direction,  the  College  is  turning  out  a large 
class  of  trained  men  every  year,  who  on  their  own 
farms,  or  in  work  for  the  state,  will  help  to  make  the 
Old  Dominion  a new  land  of  opportunity. 

Drink 

TT  WOULD  be  interesting  to  know  what  the  great 
prophet  of  philosophic  jingoism  in  Germany  would 
think  of  the  temperance  movement  initiated  in  Rus- 
sia, France,  and  England  by  the  war.  Says  Treit- 
schke:  “England  has  no  wine,  and  wine  is  unques- 
tionably an  important  element  in  making  a genial 
and  free  civilization.” 

After  the  war  a most  interesting  study  could  be 
made  by  a competent  person  on  the  part  played  by 
drink.  In  England  the  government's  attempt  to  deal 
with  it  firmly,  as  in  Russia  and  France,  was  partly 
thwarted  because  Irish  members  of  Parliament  took 
orders  from  the  brewers  and  distillers  at  once  and 
Tory  leaders  also  took  their  orders  after  two  weeks 
reluctance.  The  drink  question  in  France  is  not  a 
question  of  prohibition.  Practically  nobody  has  pro- 
posed that,  or  anything  approaching  Russia’s  sweep- 
ing Vodka  move.  France  drinks  beer  and  light  wine 
as  freely  as  before  the  war,  but  stops  absinthe.  Peo- 
ple often  ask  abroad  why  it  is  that,  with  prohibition 
gaining  in  so  many  districts  of  the  United  States, 
the  per  capita  consumption  of  alcohol  increases.  If 
told  that  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  women  now  drink 
in  large  numbers,  for  the  first  time  in  American  his- 
tory; they  look  rather  serious.  Increasing  drink 
among  the  more  conservative  half  of  the  race,  and 
bringing  the  effects  still  closer  to  the  child,  naturally 
arouses  much  question.  The  whole  problem  of  human 
stimulation  is  one  not  to  be  dismissed  in  a moment. 
The  craving  for  cigarettes  at  the  front  is  intense,  and 
however  one  might  feel  about  the  ultimate  value  of 
a world  with  or  without  tobacco  he  would  certainly 
not  endeavor  to  keep  it  away  from  the  soldiers  in  the 
present  struggle,  with  their  habits  and  their  need  of 
excitement  already  formed.  The  world  is  moving 
against  Treitschke’s  views,  on  stimulants  as  on  gov- 
ernment and  international  morals,  but  it  is  moving 
with  lingering  doubt.  It  hopes  there  is  no  conflict 
between  steady  sense  and  morality,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  impulse,  inspiration,  and  genius  on  the  other;  it 
hopes,  but  is  not  sure. 


Prussian  Leadership 

HPHE  fact  that  Germany  has  to  do  the  hard  work 
not  only  for  herself  but  for  Turkey  and  Austria 
finds  many  expressions  in  current  jest.  An  Austrian 
is  reported  as  saying:  “Austria  is  more  lucky  than 
Germany,  for  Austria  has  a strong  ally.”  An  Aus- 
trian and  a Prussian  officer  meet  and  salute,  and  the 
Austrian  gives  the  usual  greeting:  “ Habe  die  Ehre, 

— I have  the  honor.”  The  German  replies:  “ Habe 
die  Arbiet — I have  the  work.” 

There  are  many  signs  that  in  the  long  run  Ger- 
many expects  England  to  be  the  leader  on  the  other  | 
side.  This  idea  finds  expression  not  only  in  such  j 
feelings  as  are  represented  by  the  ever-present  “May 
God  punish  England,”  but  in  such  jests  as  this  about 
the  school-child  who,  on  greeting  her  teacher  in  the  j 
morning,  made  a mistake  and  said,  “May  God  punish 
Russia.”  The  teacher  corrected  her.  “We  can  do 
that  ourselves,”  she  said;  invented,  very  likely,  but 
representative  not  the  less  of  German  thought. 

Let  Him  Run 

rpHE  Honorable  James  Robert  Mann  of  Illinois, 

-*■  Republican  leader  in  the  House,  is  a candidate 
for  the  Presidency.  If  the  Democrats  were  likely  to 
put  up  a reactionary  or  a two-spot  we  should  be 
sorry  to  see  Mann  nominated  by  the  Republicans. 

It  would  then  be  better  to  have  a wholly  different 
stamp  of  Republican,  as  enlightened,  strong,  and  pro-  ■ 
gressive  as  might  be.  But  as  Mr.  Wilson  is  to  be  ! 
the  Democratic  candidate,  we  think  Congressman  I 
Mann  is  an  excellent  person  for  the  Republicans  to  j 
put  up.  It  is  well  to  have  a definite  choice,  to  have  ; 
parties  clearly  represent  opposing  tendencies,  and 
to  have  candidates  embody  those  opposing  tendencies. 
Mann  would  splendidly  fill  the  need  of  contrast. 

Style 

TTOLTAIRE  said,  “The  adjective  is  the  greatest 
* enemy  of  the  noun,  even  where  it  agrees  with 
it  in  gender,  number,  and  case.”  Harper’s  Weekly 
wishes  every  contributor  would  paste  that  quotation 
in  his  hat.  If  he  has  really  understood  what  Voltaire 
meant  he  will  have  grasped  one  of  the  foundation 
principles  of  a pure  and  strong  prose  style.  There 
is  no  better  model  than  Voltaire.  In  English  there 
is  none  better  than  Fielding,  Swift,  and  Newman. 

The  New 

'PfcUTY  to  others,  as  a criterion  of  conduct,  is  ceas- 
ing  to  be  interpreted  narrowly.  It  is  seen  to  in- 
clude fidelity  to  one’s  own  needs.  The  right  to  one- 
self is  a stern  gospel,  demanding  courage.  It  is 
easier  to  let  one’s  life  sink  into  a routine  of  so-called 
duty,  accepting  the  decisions  of  relatives  and  friends 
and  dependents,  making  no  choices  of  our  own,  than 
it  is  to  strike  out  on  our  own  untried  plan,  daring 
new  enterprise,  offending  well-wishers,  attempting 
large  things.  It  is  easier  to  please  one’s  family  than 
to  be  true  to  oneself.  It  is  easier  to  satisfy  their  idea 
of  what  we  should  be  than  it  is  to  satisfy  our  own  : 
inner  impulse.  It  is  easier  to  sacrifice  oneself  than  j 
it  is  to  create.  It  is  easier  to  age  under  patient  en-  ; 
durance  than  it  is  to  remain  young  with  driving  in-  1 
itiative. 
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1 I — 


France  allows  no 
scare-heads  now. 


LIVING  in  the  fighting  countries,  seeing  the  mighty 
struggle,  forces  one  to  think  about  freedom  from 
unaccustomed  angles.  The  Jeffersonian  tradition 
has  always  appealed  to  my  taste  more  than  the  Hamil- 
tonian. The  world,  however,  is  not  guided  by  my  taste. 
The  world  is  a place  in  which  vast  corporate  desires  are 
in  conflict.  It  has  become  a place  in  which  the  discovery 
of  steam,  the  invention  of  machinery,  and  the  rapidity 
of  communication  have  brought  about  a close  and  com- 
plex organization.  We  may  regret  this.  We  may  doubt 
whether  the  planet  will  ever  see  again  such  bursts  of 
genius  as  it  has  seen  in  the  past,  in  Greece,  in  Galilee, 
in  Italy,  in  Britain.  But  we  face  a fact.  Such  choice 
as  is  left  to  us  is  limited  by  conditions  clearly  marked 
and  overwhelming.  Even  Jefferson,  our  apostle  of  in- 
tellectual liberty,  with  all  his  dread  of  rule,  bent  his 
theory  and  acquired  a vast  territory  by  inconsistency. 
England  is  now  giving  up  some  of  her  most  cherished 
theories.  She  has  a lurking  suspicion  she  may  be  better 
for  the  amputation.  Switzerland  and  France  and  Italy, 
all  democratic,  control  expression  in  this  crisis  without 
compunction.  For  the  governments  of  Russia  and  Ger- 
many the  problem  scarcely  existed.  They  were  used  to 
strict  censorship  in  time  of  peace. 

Germany  is  now  presenting  the  most  powerful  and 
terrifying  example  of  power  through  organization  the 
modern  world  has  seen.  Modern,  I say,  because  in  the 
ancient  world  organization  was  not  usually  in  conflict 
with  light.  Sometimes  it  was  in  conflict,  as  in  the  de- 
feat of  Athens  by  Sparta,  of  free  genius  by  high  con- 
centration, but  usually  wars  were  between  civilization 
and  barbarism.  The  last  recent 'threat,  before  this  one, 
that  concentrated  ability  and  purpose  could  impose  itself 
on  alien  and  reluctant  equals  was  dependent  on  the 
genius  of  one  man,  and  as  that  man’s  genius  was  not 
limitless  Napoleon  fell. 

I called  this  latest  modem  threat  the  most  terrifying. 
Perhaps  the  word  should  be  withdrawn,  for  awesome 
as  are  the  blows  being  struck  by  the  German  war  ma- 
chine, it  is  incredible  that  England,  Russia,  and  France, 
whatever  their  allies,  shall  yield  before  they  have 
brought  themselves  to  a state  where  they  can  restore 
the  world  to  some  sort  of  quiet.  It  is  impossible,  in 
spite  of  the  fearful  cost,  for  them  to  stop  until  they  are 
convinced  thafe-t-he  civilization  of  the  future  is  not  to  be 
[Without  rest  fmd.  @ho\  it  InJsjjiPance.  They  will  not  be 


ruled  against  their  will,  and  they  will  demonstrate  that 
organization,  which  can  do  so  much,  is  inadequate  today 
to  control  the  world  by  force. 

The  German  imperialists,  when  they  set  out  on  this 
grandiose  undertaking,  did  not  overlook  the  organiza- 
tion of  opinion.  With  comprehensive  thoroughness  they 
realized  that  political,  military,  factory,  railroad  con- 
trol was  not  enough.  Opinion  likewise  absolutely  must 
be  mobilized.  Everything  became  government,  and  a 
professor  had  no  more  chance  of  eminence  if  he  thought 
rebelliously  than  had  a statesman,  a business  man,  or  a 
judge.  Think  of  Professor  Delbriick,  Treitschke’s  suc- 
cessor, calmly  stating  that  when  the  expected  war  ar- 
rived Italy  would  stand  by  the  alliance  because  she 
would  be  recompensed  with  concessions  of  territory  out 
of  Southern  France.  On  such  views  depended  Del- 
briick’s  position.  Hence  the  obscurity  of  any  leader  of 
thought  who  did  not  conform.  A violent  and  fearless 
journalist  might  as  a freak  speak  out,  as  Harden  did, 
in  spite  of  his  prison  punishment,  but  he  had  an  amazing 
and  exceptional  scandal  for  ammunition.  Socialistic 
papers  of  necessity  existed,  -but  the  whole  study  of  the 
ruling  classes  was  to  keep  the  real  power,  and  the  ap- 
proach of  war  showed  how  thoroughly  they  had  kept  it. 

The  German  censorship  is  of  three  kinds,  differing  in 
closeness  and  severity,  according  to  the  editing  and  the 
audiences.  The  Socialist  and  radical  papers  are  sub- 
ject to  the  strictest  survey,  because  they  are  most  likely 
to  speak  heterodoxy  and  because  their  audiences  need 
most  careful  cultivation.  The  official  and  semi-official 
press  need  only  instructions,  and  the  newspapers  be- 
tween the  two  extremes  need  nothing  worse  than  an  oc- 
casional rap.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  punishment  of 
stoppage  inflicted  on  Count  von  Reventlow’s  paper,  the 
Tageszeitung,  was  very  brief,  that  his  criticism  of  the 
United  States  continued,  and  that  all  that  stopped  was 
his  criticism  of  the  Chancellor.  The  military  like  to  see 
the  civilian  officials  insulted,  but  apparently  the  Kaiser 
doesn’t.  At  any  rate  it  is  probable  that  various  gentle 
pats  by  the  government  are  Pickwickian.  They  are  un- 
derstood by  the  victims  and  are  inflicted  for  the  sake 
of  trying  out  opinion  or  dramatically  creating  an  im- 
pression. It  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  the  peace  talk 
put  forth  by  the  Vorwarts  and  stopped  by  the  govern- 
ment was  done  in  collusion  with  the  government  or  not. 
So  close  is  the  supervision  of  that  -p^er,  hbSJ'eVcr,  in 
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public  bet  greatly  dial  iked  torn*  of  lb*  ad* 
varli-mf  methoJ*  ^eapfoj^l  by  Lord 
; KVchcaer,  but  it  L*»  par<l<4cd  him  in  th* 
uiK*nt  n-ad  of  t)i*  nmmnlt,  and  the  aol* 
dicta  are  there.  H*»  many,  nobody  know*, 
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position*  ell  day  tong  know  bow  we  etand 
at  the  front  in  regard  to  number!  of  men. 
and  the  work  of  tba  German  ipiea  at  tba 
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hoc*  been  cMeectet  Lord  Kitchener  and  Sir  John  French. " world  like  the  elettar  «t«s 
.wlar.lamw  There  abould  be  no  jurh  quarrel.  It  eed  that  la  premely  ehat  H 
tWediab  ntmat.  w.  bat  never  bee*  pretended  that  Lord  ^ 
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THE  TROOPS.  ^lon>  COllUSlOn  IS 

least  likely.  The  Socialist 
^ Generalanzeiger,  for  example, 
is  among  those  put  under  pre- 
BsKSSr  ventive  censorship,  which  means  that 
every  word  must  be  submitted  to  the 
official  censor  before  publication.  The 
Socialist  Volksblatt  was  stopped.  The 
Socialist  review,  The  Internationals  was  stopped  and 
the  issue  just  printed  was  destroyed.  It  has  been 
charged  by  several  socialist  member  of  the  Reichstag 
that  the  government  is  systematically  using  the  censor- 
ship to  weaken  as  far  as  possible  the  socialist  press. 
One  socialist  paper  was  threatened  with  suppression  be- 
cause it  published  a speech  delivered  in  the  Reichstag, 
which  is  a constitutional  right.  Again  the  constitution 
was  coolly  over-ridden  when  Liebknecht  was  sent  to  the 
front  because  he  talked  against  war  and  was  then  court- 
martialled  on  a pretext.  The  constitution  provides  that 
a member  of  the  Reichstag  cannot  be  arrested  unless  he 
is  caught  in  the  act  of  committing  a crime,  and  even 
then,  if  any  member  demands  it,  all  proceedings  must 
be  suspended  for  the  current  session.  Another  member 
of  the  Reichstag,  Herr  Peirotes,  was  expelled  from  Stras- 
burg  because  he  was  suspected  of  liking  the  French. 
Socialist  members  of  town  councils  have  also  been  ar- 
rested, one  of  them,  a certain  Herr  Martin,  of  Miil- 
hausen,  being  a member  of  the  Provincial  Diet,  and  this 
act  therefore  also  being  unconstitutional. 

The  papers  are  forbidden  to  leave  blank  spaces 
where  omissions  have  been  ordered,  as  it  is  not  desired 
the  people  should  know  how  much  has  been  cut  out. 
In  various^phices  they  ale  forbidden  to  state  such  facts 
D as  a rise  i(jLti|d(jJ\ce  l^iJrilyL.  It  is  easy  to  understand, 
with  such  absolute  cfidtrol  of  the  press,  such  amusing 


o L»r«  ucrrr  tn«l  a wldicr  fa.k  vkitv  Low  CXpTeSSionS  IIS  tllC  gCnC^l  indifiT— 
othar opinion.  Nothing  ill  ».„«  ofua  • _ . /y * • , , . , , , 

ner’t  axpcritnte  .«uggrtt«  m»J4W  be  HclllOn  (OlllCially  Voiced  L>V  tile 

the  qualification*  require'!  kenfcaa.  r J 

g • European  camjinigB  {«  liaiscr)  when  Karlsruhe  was  at- 

isa  will  befell  this  nation  \7*  tacked  from  the  air.  The  Ger- 

luld  be  permitted  to  inter*  . 

, actual  .tratrgy  nt  i’  mans  were  all  convinced  that  their 

til  ftkt  it  thit  I/  '/  airships  had  bombarded  nothing  but 

?i  tb  fortifications  and  other  proper  game, and 

todin|»hr  that  the  Karlsruhe  affair  was  a wanton 

assault  on  civilians.  Practically  everybody  in 
Germany  naturally  believes  the  'story  of  a Bel- 
gian breach  of  neutrality  by  an  English-Belgian 
alliance.  Practically  none  has  seen  King  Albert’s 
statement  on  the  subject.  Few  know  that  France  gave  a 
pledge  just  before  the  war  to  keep  out  of  Belgium.  Gen- 
eral von  Bissing  has  been  quoted  as  saying  he  knew 
Kitchener  would  have  invaded  Belgium  if  Germany  had 
not,  because  it  would  have  been  a blunder  not  to  do  so 
and  Kitchener  has  never  been  known  as  a blunderer.  The 
amusing  thing  about  this  is  the  assumption  that  Kitch- 
ener as  generallissimo  would  have  had  anything  what- 
ever to  say  about  the  invasion  of  Belgium.  It  is  amusing 
to  us,  but  the  most  natural  assumption  in  the  world  for 
a German  officer  to  make.  Of  course  Kitchener  would 
have  had  nothing  but  his  cabinet  vote  on  the  subject. 
Public  opinion  in  England  would  simply  have  made  the 
war  impossible  if  Belgium  or  Holland  had  been  invaded 
by  the  British  army.  But  in  the  existence  of  such  public 
opinion  few  Germans  believe.  Just  as  universally  as 
they  believed  at  one  time  that  Russia  forced  the  war 
in  order  to  destroy  Germany,  they  turned  around  when 
the  signal  came  and  all  believed  together  that  England 
organized  the  war  to  destroy  German  commerce. 

The  complete  lack  of  information  in  Germany  about 
the  events  leading  up  to  the  war  can  be  understood  only 
if  one  understands  the  extent  to  which  discipline  has  be- 
come part  of  the  German  mind.  In  Germany  everybody 
admires  his  superior.  In  the  United  States  the  assistant 
foreman  of  a factory  may  think  the  foreman  a fool.  In 
Germany  the  assistant  is  practically  certain  to  admire 
the  foreman  hugely  and  take  his  point  of  view  with  the 
docility  of  teacher’s  favorite  pupil.  That  spirit  has 
been  of  limitless  service  in  the  army.  Officers  ask  noth- 
ing better  than  soldiers  and  sub-officers  who,  with  plenty 
of  vigor  and  intelligence,  are  wholly  subordinate  in 
thought  and  impulse. 

England  offers  the  completest  opposite,  among  the 
powers  now  at  war.  In  England  it  would  have  been  in- 
conceivable that  the  arguments  of  the  other  side  should 
be  generally  inaccessible.  A condition  like  that  of  the 
German  public  never  seeing  Servia’s  reply  to  Austria 
is  wholly  unthinkable  in  England.  There  peace  prop- 
oganda  goes  ahead  to  its  heart’s  content.  Fantastic 
criticism  like  Shaw’s  sprouts  up  and  passes  away.  Tories 
go  about  freely  calling  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  Mr.  Asquith 
pro-German,  because  those  geptlemen.  do  not  eat 
enough  fire.  Labor  papers  print  opinions  that  would  be 
suppressed  in  a second  in  Germany.  IVfost  of  the  editor5 
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think  they  know  best  how  to  run  the  government.  The 
most  powerful  of  all  editors  is  allowed  to  flaunt  his  vani- 
ties and  celebrate  his  personal  friendships.  Whatever 
criticisms  may  be  launched  against  the  British  govern- 
ment and  the  British  nation,  it  is  flagrantly  obvious  that 
they  have  endeavored  to  go  through  this  mighty  struggle 
with  as  little  suppression  of  opinion  as  possible;  and  I 
have  a hidden  and  abashed  suspicion  that  the  verdict 
of  history  will  support  the  wisdom  of  the  government, 
and  not  those  who,  like  myself,  would  have  liked  to  see 
some  of  the  Northcliffe  papers  put  out  of  existence. 

The  Northcliffe  case  is  so  much  like  what  must  arise 
for  us  in  any  big  war  that  it  is  worth  analyzing 
in  various  particulars.  To  do  it  the  more  clearly  let  us 
first  say  something  about  the  censorship  as  it  exists  in 
France.  That  country,  like  England  and ‘Russia,  although 
not  to  the  same  extent,  found  herself  unprepared  when 
war  was  sprung  on  her  in  August.  It  was  a death-thrust 
at  her  and  she  collected  her  forces  with  energy  and  speed. 
Her  censorship  has  offered  comparatively  unimportant 
difficulties  because  the  provisional  press  receives  nearly 
all  of  its  news  from  Paris  and  because,  in  Paris,  the 
papers,  with  very  slight  exceptions,  approve  of  the 
government’s  military  and  general  policy.  The  excep- 
tions represent  individuals  rather  than  factions  or 
movements,  and  arouse  little  interest.  The  real  task 
of  the  censorship,  therefore,  has  had  to  do  with  the 
French  disposition.  It  has  treated  it  to  a steady  but 
temperate  optimism.  It  has  not  allowed  the  German 
bulletins  in  the  French  papers,  although  it  allows  the 
Journal  de  Geneve  to  come  in,  printed  in  French,  and 
on  sale  everywhere  in  Paris,  giving  the  German  bulle- 
tins, and  it  allows  the  British  papers,  which  are  widely 
sold  and  which  include  the  violent  pessimism  of  the 
London  Daily  Mail  and  Times.  The  two  features  of  the 
French  censorship  which  are  especially  significant  for 
those  Americans  who  are  regarding  the  possibility  of 
a serious  war  for  ourselves  are  these: 

1.  Sensationalism  in  manner  is  forbidden.  We  re- 
produce at  the  head  of  this  article  the  strongest  effect 
permitted.  It  is  from  the  first  page  of  the  most  popular 
paper  in  France  and  probably  in  the  world.  It  is  on  a 
day  of  much  excitement.  It,  like  all  other  papers,  is 
not  permitted  to  decorate  the  news  with  scare-words, 
gymnastic  headings,  or  spicy  interpretations.  It  is  com- 
pelled to  make  its  statements  in  sober  language  and 
with  a sober  appearance. 

2.  The  war  news  must  not  feature  individual  generals 
under  Joffre.  When  an  officer  fails  in  France  he  is 
quietly  put  out  of  the  way,  without  discussion.  Many  a 
general  has  thus  peaceably  made  his  exit  since  the  war 
began.  General  Joffre,  I am  informed  on  authority  that 
I trust,  has  put  some  of  his  best  friends  to  sleep  in  this 
way.  France  doesn’t  desire  a bunch  of  newspaper-made 
heroes  to  quarrel  over  every  time  she  makes  a change. 

MOW,  ye  Americans  who  talk  about  a free  press,  con- 
sider the  contrast  in  England.  Lord  Northcliffe’s  am- 
ple supply  of  money  enables  him  to  run  about  40  news- 
papers. He  is  very  vain,  ambitious,  eager  for  recognition. 
When  the  war  began  he  most  of  all  clamored  to  have 
Kitchener  put  in  full  power.  To  his  amazement  Kitchener 
devoted  himself  to  his  work  and  paid  no  attention  to 
Northcliffe.  So  did  Asquith.  Northcliffe  instinctively 
• looked  about  for  revenge.  He  began  a crusade  against 
Asquith  personally,  on  the  ground  that  the  cabinet 
should  be  ruled  by  one  man,  more  strictly  than  Asquith 
ruled  it.  He  also  began  a campaign  against  Kitchener, 
because  Kitchener  followed  the  plan,  working  so  well  in 
France,  of  not  booming  individual  subordinates.  North- 
cliffe said  this  was  because  Kitchener  desired  the  lime- 
light for  himself.  Sir  John  French  made  much  of 
Northcliffe,  who  became  convinced  rapidly  that  Kitch- 
ener was  not  a modern  soldier,  and  he  boomed  Sir  John 
French  witlyfurious  enthusiasm.  Just  now  he  is  en- 
I .caged  in  att^ckii^g  jt’ie  ^dalition  cabinet.  He  says 


it  still  contains  men  whom  he  would  not  himself  select 
for  office  and  therefore  he  demands  their  removal. 


j^NOTHER  member  of  the  British  cabinet  who  fails  to 
conciliate  the  newspapers  is  Mr.  Churchill.  It  was 
largely  due  to  him  that  the  British  fleet  was  so  ready  to 
take  full  command  of  the  sea  when  the  war  broke  out. 
He  makes  foolish  speeches  now  and  then,  but  his  driving 
brilliancy  is  fully  appreciated  by  his  colleagues.  The 
Northcliffe  papers,  however,  decided  he  was  an  “ama- 
teur” and  “a  civilian.”  What  they  themselves  are  they 
did  not  say.  Northcliffe  knew  nothing  whatever  about 
the  plans  agreed  upon,  for  months  ahead,  between  Joffre 
and  the  Grand  Duke,  but  he  felt  none  the  less  free  to 
assault  Kitchener  every  time  his  moves  failed  to  follow 
the  opinion  of  the  Times  or  Daily  Mail.  Their  so-called 
experts  made  one  idiotic  military  prophecy  after  another 
without  ever  dimming  their  confidence  that  they  were 
as  well  equipped  to  run  the  war  as  Napoleon  and  Nel- 
son combined.  In  their  all-wisdom  they  decided  that 
the  spot  where  Sir  John  French  was  fighting  was  the 
only  important  spot.  The  attack  on  the  Dardanelles, 
therefore,  they  attributed  wholly  to  Mr.  Churchill,  a 
perfectly  silly  interpretation,  but  one  which  nearly  all 
England  accepts,  such  is  the  influence  of  newspaper  sug- 
gestion. The  attack  on  the  Dardanelles  was  decided 
upon  by  the  cabinet  as  an  entity,  with  Sir  Edward 
Grey  strongly  urging  it  after  M.  Delcasse  had  most 
earnestly  requested  it.  Delcasse  and  Grey  knew  what 
was  likely  to  happen  to  Russia  if  they  did  not  break 
through.  They  knew  that  Italy,  Greece,  Bulgaria,  and 
Roumania  needed  a decisive  exhibition  of  the  intention 
of  the  allies  to  settle  the  near  eastern  question.  They 
had  a good  chance  to  rush  the  scheme  through.  Al- 
thought  accidental  developments  in  Greece  prevented, 
even  the  present  situation  is  far  better  for  the  morale 
of  Russia  and  for  the  state  of  mind  of  the  Balkan  states 
than  an  ignoring  of  Constantinople  would  have  been. 
And  Italy  might  not  have  come  in  without  the  move. 
But  Lord  Northcliffe,  and  perhaps  his  two  friends,  Sir 
John  French  and  Lord  Fisher,  do  not  think  so,  and  Lord 
Northcliffe  is  allowed  to  do  his  worst.  They  allowed  him 
first  to  agitate  Prince  Louis  of  Battenburg  out  of  his 
command,  then  to  attack  the  later  command  of  the 
navy;  first  to  agitate  against  Lord  Haldane  and  force 
Lord  Kitchener  into  command  and  then  attack  Kitch- 
ener for  non-compliance;  to  force  a coalition  cabinet 
and  then  try  to  get  it  out.  Probably  in  the  long  run 
this  patience  is  right,  but  if  the  power  were  mine  I should 
be  much  inclined  to  do  what  France,  Switzerland,  or 
Italy  would  do,  and  put  Lord  Northcliffe  in  cold  storage 
until  the  war  is  over.  Mr.  Hearst  offered  us  a similar 
problem  when  we  fought  Spain  and  he  and  others  will 
do  it  again  if  we  are  pulled  into  another  war. 

Switzerland’s  problem  when  the  war  broke  out  dif- 
fered, of  course,  from  that  of  belligerents.  She  adapted 
her  censorship  to  her  people  and  her  situation  with  her 
characteristic  political  tact.  She  put  forth  a rule,  for 
example,  that  no  newspapers  should  take  sides. 

"Well,”  I said  to  a Swiss  officer,  "I  don’t  know  how 
much  that  means.  I have  been  reading  the  articles  in 
the  Journal  de  Geneve  urging  the  allies  to  give  to  Rou- 
mania and  Bulgaria  what  is  necessary  to  get  them 


"Yes,”  he  replied,  "the  papers  printed  in  French  have 
been  allowed  to  print  things  that  would  not  have  been 
allowed  in  the  German  Swiss  papers.  The  French  are 
in  the  minority  and  are  afraid  of  being  discriminated 
against,  so  we  lean  the  other  way.  Also  we  avoid 
occasions  to  stir  up  the  excitable  Gallic  nature.”  Which 
illustrates  the  unity,  self-knowledge,  and  instinct  for 
government  of  that  little  country. 

If  we  go  to  war,  infinite  tact  will  be  required,  but 
nevertheless  a firm  censorship  will  also  be  required.  The 
advantages  of  free  speech  must  not  be  forgotten,  but 
neither  must  newspaper  owners  conduct  the  war. 
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The  War  and  America 

VIII— What  We  Need 

By  LINDLEY  M.  GARRISON 

Secretary  of  War. 


IT  IS  perfectly  apparent  to  any  one 
who  approaches  the  matter  with  an 
unprejudiced  mind  that  every  nation 
must  have  an  adequate  force  to  protect 
itself  from  domestic  insurrections,  to  en- 
force its  laws 
and  to  repel  in- 
vasions. The 
government  i s 
charged  with  the 
duty  to  preserve 
and  defend  the 
interests  of  the 
people.  The  gov- 
ernment must 
exercise  for  the 
nation  the  pre- 
cautionary, de-~ 
fensive  and  pre- 
servative meas- 
ures necessary  to 
that  end.  To 
accomplish  these 
purposes  the 
government  must 
have  military 
force. 

Just  how 
strong  numer- 
ically this  force  should  be  is  the 
question  that  is  being  widely 
agitated  these  days.  It  is  mani- 
festly impossible  to  enter  into 
such  a discussion  or  analyze  the 
merits  of  a big  army  or  a little 
army  in  an  article  of  this  sort. 
Furthermore,  my  annual  report 
presents  a digest  that  covers 
every  phase  of  the  army,  and  the 
report  has  been  made  public.  But 
one  fact  remains  clear,  however, 
and  that  is  that  we  should  adopt 
some  one  or  more  of  the  methods 
which  have  been  suggested  for 
the  training  of  more  civilians  to 
become  officers  in  case  of  necessity  and 
for  the  preparation  of  a reserve. 

For  some  years  the  Army  War  College 
section  of  the  General  Staff  and  officers 
generally  throughout  the  service  had 
been  planning  with  great  earnestness 
some  scheme  by  which  there  could  be 
drawn  from  all  walks  of  civil  life  an  in- 
creasingly larger  number  of  men  with  a 
sufficient  military  training  to  make  them 
better  prepared  for  the  service  of  their 
country  should  the  call  ever  need  to  be 
made. 


This  military  training  for  civilians  is 
a military  necessity,  but  it  has  concom- 
itant advantages  which  should  not  be 
overlooked.  Inquiry  among  those  who 
have  employed  men  who  have  been  dis- 


charged with  good  records  from  the  army 
shows  that  they  esteem  them  as  among 
their  very  best  employees.  Yet  the 
present  legislation  with  respect  to  a re- 
serve has  proven  utterly  useless  for  the 
purpose,  it  having  produced  in  two  years 
only  16  men,  and  there  is  little  hope  that 
it  will  ever  properly  accomplish  its  pur- 
pose. 

But  if  the  reserve  act  has  not  brought 
desired  results,  the  military  camps  estab- 
lished by  the  War  Department  in  1913, 
for  the  purpose  of  training  high  school, 


college  and  university  graduates  in  mil- 
itary matters — so  that  in  case  of 
emergency  they  could  become  commis- 
sioned officers  in  charge  of  the  reserves 
or  volunteers — were  highly  successful. 

Two  camps  were 
held  in  1913, 
four  in  1914  and 
four  will  be  held 
this  year. 

The  object  of 
these  camps  is  to 
offer  a post- 
graduate course, 
if  I may  so  term 
it,  in  discipline 
and  self-control. 
Their  greatest 
advantage  lies  in 
the  ease  with 
which  candidates 
meeting  the  re- 
quirements can 
join.  They  are 
vacational,  edu- 
cational and 
economical. 

Their  success 
has  been  so  pro- 
nounced that  it  has  been  decided 
to  make  them,  at  least  for  the 
present,  a regular  part  of  the  de- 
partment’s w'ork.  The  opportunity 
to  participate  in  these  camps — 
which  I commend  to  every  young 
man — has  been  thrown  open  to  all 
students  over  seventeen  years  of 
age  who  are  physically  qualified 
and  properly  recommended.  The 
instruction  and  military  exercises 
— w-hich  last  for  a period  of  five 
weeks  in  the  early  part  of  the 
summer — include  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  proper  precautions 
of  health,  care  of  the  person, 
camping  and  marching,  instructions  in 
military  policy  and  in  the  actual 
handling  of  troops  in  the  field  under 
simulated  battle  conditions,  and  in 
rifle  shooting  on  the  target  range.  The 
camps  are  in  charge  of  selected  regular 
army  officers,  and  students  are  on  a 
cadet  status.  Though  they  are  treated 
writh  the  courtesy  due  prospective 
officers,  they  are  subject  to  all  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  camp  and  dis- 
ciplinary measures  for  all  infractions  of 
orders.  At  the  present  time  officers  of 


Students  at  target  practice;  a general  view  of  the 
permanent  camp  site. 


D 


in  ^hjhqry  in' 


instruction  is  given  in  digging  trenches;  the  knack  of  loading  wagons  is  taught  by  practice 
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the  General  Staff  are  discussing  the  plan 
of  issuing  temparary  commissions  as  sec- 
ond lieutenant  or  cadet  in  the  regular 
army  to  all  graduates  of  the  camps. 

During  the  present  summer  four 
camps  will  be  conducted,  one  at  Chicka- 
mauga  Park,  Ga. ; one  at  or  near  Platts- 
burg  Barracks,  N.  Y.;  one  at  Ludington, 
Mich.;  and  one  at  or  near  the  Presidio 
of  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

These  camps  have  received  the  in- 
dorsement of  the  heads  of  many  colleges 
and  universities,  who  commend  them  to 
the  attention  of  all  educational  author- 
ities as  a most  important  adjunct  to  the 
educational  system  of  this  country.  This 
endorsement  bears  the  signature  of  the 
advisory  committee  of  “The  Society  of 
the  National  Reserve  Corps  of  the  United 
States” — whose  members  are  graduates 
of  former  camps — the  committee  con- 
sisting of  the  following  educators:  John 
G.  Hibben,  President  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity; A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  President 
of  Harvard  University;  Arthur  Twining 
Hadley,  President  of  Yale  University; 
John  H.  Finley,  President  of  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York;  H.  B.  Hutch- 
ins, President  of  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan; E.  W.  Nichols,  Superintendent, 
Virginia  Military  Institute;  George  H. 
Denny,  President  of  the  University  of 
Alabama;  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  Pres- 
ident of  the  University  of  California,  and 
Henry  Sturgis  Drinker,  President  of  Le- 
high University. 

President  Wilson  had  this  to  say  about 
the  camps: 

I am  very  much  interested  in  the  suc- 
cessful working  out  of  the  idea  of  these 
college  camps.  I believe  the  students  at- 
tending will  derive  not  only  a great  deal 
of  physical  benefit  from  the  healthful, 
open-air  life,  but  also  that  they  will  bene- 
fit from  the  discipline,  habits  of  regularity, 
and  the  knowledge  of  personal  and  camp 
sanitation  which  the  experience  in  camp 
will  give  them. 

The  camps  will  also  tend  to  disseminate 
sound  information  concerning  our  military 
history  and  the  present  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  military  matters,  in  addition 
to  giving  the  young  men  themselves  a 
very  considerable  amount  of  practical  mil- 
itary instruction,  which  would  be  useful 
to  them  in  case  their  services  should  ever 
be  required. 

The  result  sought  is  not  militarism, 
but  to  make  provision  in  some  degree 
to  meet  a vital  need  to  the  end  that 
peace  and  prosperity  may  be  preserved 
through  the  only  safe  precaution — more 
thorough  preparation  and  equipment  to 
resist  any  effort  to  break  such  peace.  As 
a military  asset  they  are  of  great  value, 
since  they  afford  the  means  of  materially 
increasing  the  military  reserve  of  the 
United  States  by  instructing  a class  of 
educated  men  from  which,  in  time  of 
emergency,  would  probably  be  drawn  a 
large  proportion  of  the  volunteer  com- 
missioned officers,  upon  whose  judgment 
and  training  at  such  a time  the  safety 
and  even  the  lives  of  many  of  their  fel- 
low countrymen  will  largely  depend. 

The  country  at  large,  too,  benefits  by 
the  establishment  of  these  camps,  be- 
cause they  foster  a patriotic  spirit,  with- 
out which  a nation  soon  loses  its  virility 
and  falls  into  decay ; they  spread  among 
the  citizens  of  the  country  a more  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  military  history,  mil- 
itary policy  and  military  needs,  all  neces- 
sary to  the  well-rounded  education  of 
the  citizen,  in  order  that  he  may  form 
just  and  truer^pinions  on  the  military 
requirement of-  Ms)nwiitchi}r^?y. 


Briefly  speaking,  applicants  must  be 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  between 
eighteen  and  thirty  years  of  age,  of  good 
moral  character,  physically  qualified,  and 
students  in,  or  recent  graduates  of,  uni- 
versities, colleges  or  high  schools.  Those 
who  attend  must  pay  transportation  to 
and  from  the  camp,  and  the  government 
will  furnish  for  $17.50  wholesome,  health- 
ful and  ample  meals  for  the  entire  pe- 
riod. These  meals  will  be  prepared  by 
trained  army  cooks  and  will  under  the 
constant  personal  supervision  of  an 
officer.  The  only  other  expenditure  is 
the  sum  of  about  $10  for  a uniform. 

The  government,  on  its  part,  furnish- 
es cots,  blankets,  tentage,  a complete 
infantry  equipment  for  each  man,  and 
all  necessary  articles  of  quartermaster 
and  ordnance  property,  to  be  turned  in 
at  the  time  the  camp  disbands.  The  gov- 
ernment also  furnishes  all  other  required 
and  necessary  facilities,  personnel  for  in- 
struction, organization  and  maintenance 
of  camps,  hospital  care,  such  troops  of 
the  regular  army  as  may  be  necessary  to 
cooperate  in  the  military  instruction  and 
in  the  different  field  maneuvers,  exercises 
and  demonstrations. 

'THE  studies  include  theoretical  prin- 
ciples of  tactics,  including  advance 
and  rear  guards,  patrols,  outposts  and 
combats;  military  mapmaking  and  road- 
sketching; proper  handling  of  rifle  by 
means  of  gallery  and  target-range; 
physical  drills,  marching,  camping,  tent- 
ing, making  and  breaking  camp,  loading 
and  unloading  wagons,  camp  expedients, 
field  cooking,  camp  sanitation,  first  aid 
to  the  injured,  personal  hygiene  and  care 
of  the  troops;  a practice  march  of  sev- 
eral days*  duration  in  which  as  nearly  as 
possible  such  actual  campaign  conditions 
of  march,  bivouac  and  combat  as  the  as- 
sumed situation  would  exact  will  be  fol- 
lowed, and  other  subjects. 

Rising  at  the  call  of  the  bugle  at  5:15 
in  the  morning,  the  students  first  have 
open  air  gymnastics,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  an  officer,  after  which  they  are 
served  with  a wholesome  breakfast.  A 
short  rest  is  followed  by  several  hours  of 
instruction  in  various  open-air  duties, 
ending  with  a lecture  from  one  of  the 
officers  in  charge  of  field  fortification, 
including  laying  out,  construction  and 
use  of  trenches,  military  bridge  building, 
use  of  explosives,  demolitions,  installa- 
tion and  operation  of  field  lines  of  elec- 
trical information  and  the  use  of  buz- 
zers, field  telephones  and  radiotele- 
graphic apparatus;  signal  flags,  helio- 
graphs and  acetylene  lanterns  used  by 
the  Signal  Corps  in  the  field;  and  such 
other  topics  as  have  been  scheduled. 

The  afternoons  and  evenings  are  de- 
voted to  voluntary  exercises  or  to  sports, 
at  the  option  of  the  students.  But  there 
have  been  instances  where  the  students’ 
keenness  for  voluntary  cavalry  drill, 
fencing,  broadsword  practice  and  artil- 
lery drill  was  such  that  the  commandant 
has  been  obliged  to  give  stringent  direc- 
tions to  the  officers  in  charge  to  lessen 
the  amount  of  this  voluntary  work  and 
force  the  men  to  rest  and  recreation  for 
a change. 

One  of  the  best  features  of  this  camp 
plan  is  that  the  students  attend  volun- 
tarily and  incur  a nominal  expense  to  do 
so.  This  self-imposed  discipline  has  ad- 
vantages that  cannot  be  minimized. 
Among  young  men  there  are,  in  the  opin- 


ion of  many,  especially  two  classes  to 
whom  such  an  experience  would  be  most 
valuable — those  coming  from  well-to-do 
indulgent  parents  and  those  who,  lacking 
parental  control,  have  developed  an  in- 
dependence of  action  not  consistent  in  all 
respects  with  the  proper  conventions  of 
life.  Judging  by  the  success  that  the 
War  Department  has  encountered  in  two 
years,  l feel  sure  that  eventually  an  un- 
usual attendance,  perhaps  running  into 
the  thousands,  will  be  the  rule. 

At  present  two  difficulties  exist  with 
respect  to  these  camps;  placing  them  at 
such  a central  location  so  as  to  obviate 
any  unnecessary  long  distances — and 
therefore  unnecessary  expense — to  pros- 
pective students,  and  the  limited  number 
of  officers  that  are  at  the  department’s 
disposal  for  such  purpose.  A great  deal, 
too,  depends  upon  the  proper  dissemina- 
tion of  information  about  these  camps, 
but  unless  the  department  is  enabled, 
by  Congressional  legislation,  to  obtain 
the  full  quota  of  officers  on  the  basis 
recommended,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
make  provision  for  any  large  number  of 
camps  or  even  of  very  many  students 
at  any  one  camp. 

The  graduates  of  these  camps,  in  case 
of  national  emergency,  would  become 
commissioned  officers  in  charge  of  the 
reserves  or  volunteers,  so  that  any  plan 
looking  to  the  establishment  of  a reserve, 
or  providing  for  volunteer,  or  both, 
would  be  interrelated. 

Personally  I am  very  much  pleased 
with  the  increased  interest  in  the  military 
preparation  and  needs  of  our  country 
taken  by  the  students  of  the  country’s 
leading  universities  and  colleges.  The 
subjects  of  military  policy,  military  or- 
ganization, and  the  true  military  history 
of  our  country  should  be  included  in  the 
university  and  college  curriculum.  This 
is  necessary  to  the  complete  education  of 
a well-equipped  citizen  in  order  that  he 
may  form  just  and  true  opinions  on  mil-f 
itary  subjects  and  be  able  to  judge  forv 
himself  just  what  is  necessary  in  this 
respect  for  the  proper  safeguarding  of 
the  nation  and  the  means  to  effect  the 
same. 

Students  from  Harvard  had  this  to  say 
about  one  of  the  camps: 

Having  attended  the  military  instruction 
camp  at  Gettysburg,  we  strongly  recom- 
mend it  and  urge  all  Harvard  men  to  make 
every  effort  to  attend  the  one  to  be  or- 
ganized this  summer.  We  take  this  op- 
portunity of  recounting  some  of  the  ben- 
efits which  we  derived  from  our  summer’s 
stay  at  Gettysburg.  In  the  first  place,  we 
saw  army  life  at  first  hand,  and  by  ming- 
ling with  the  soldiers  we  learned  to  ap- 
preciate and  understand  the  wonderfully 
efficient  organization  of  the  Uinted  States 
Army.  Being  privileged  to  meet  and  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  officers,  we 
found  them  to  be  men  of  the  highest 
standards  and  efficiency,  whom  we  were 
very  sorry  to  leave  on  breaking  camp.  In 
the  second  place  there  was  the  broadening 
influence  derived  from  close  acquaintance- 
ship with  men  from  other  colleges,  partic- 
ularly those  from  the  south,  whose  ideas 
we  found  affected  our  own  somewhat 
prejudiced  opinions  to  a veiy  great  extent. 
In  the  third  place,  the  physical  and  mental 
training  was  splendid. 

Looking  back  over  the  result  achieved 
during  the  last  two  years,  when  several 
hundred  young  men  passed  a vnrv  hap- 
py vacation  period  at  a minimum  of  ex- 
pense and  a maximum  of  pleas  ire.  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  thaf  tli*-*  < gen- 
eral Staff  of  the  Army  has  devised  a way 
to  prepare  a reserve  of  future  rificers 
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that  deserves  the  highest  praise,  and  no 
little  of  this  praise  comes  from  the  stu- 
dents themselves. 

The  first  step  giving  proper  recog- 
nition to  these  possible  future  officers 
has  already  been  taken.  Senator  George 
E.  Chamberlain  of  Oregon,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Military  Af- 
fairs, has  introduced  a bill  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  by  creating  a reserve  of  officers, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  bill  provides  for  an  organization 
to  be  known  as  the  “Officers  Reserve 
Corps  of  the  United  States  Army,”  and 


further  provides  “That  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  authorized  to  com- 
mission as  officers  of  the  Officers  Re- 
serve Corps  of  the  United  States  Army, 
not  above  the  grade  of  colonel,  such 
citizens  of  the  United  States  as  may 
qualify,  under  rules  and  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  War,  for 
sendee  as  officers  in  the  said  Officers 
Reserve  Corps.  Commissions  issued  un- 
der the  provision  of  this  section  shall  be 
for  such  periods  as  the  President  may  de- 
termine, and  shall  be  renewable  under 
such  conditions  and  regulations  as  he 
may  prescribe.” 


The  bill  does  not  entitle  such  officers 
to  retirement  or  retirement  pay,  or  pen- 
sions except  for  physical  disability  in- 
curred in  line  of  duty  during  periods  of 
actual  sendee,  but  it  specifies  that  such 
officers  are  entitled  to  take  rank  in  their 
respective  grades  according  to  the 
dates  of  their  commissions  and  next 
after  all  officers  of  like  grade  in 
the  Regular  Army  and  officers  of 
the  United  States  Volunteers  of  like 
grade  mustered  into  service  to  the 
calling  of  the  Officers  Reserve  Corps 
of  the  United  States  Army  to  active 
duty. 


Kultur  and 


the  Russian 


Conscience 


By  JOHN  COURNOS 


HE  G e r- 
mans  con- 
sider the 
Russians  bar- 
barians; from 
the  point  of 
view  of  German 
Kultur  the  Rus- 
sians are  bar- 
barians. At  the 
same  time  many 
a simple  Rus- 
sian peasant 
knows  that  the 
devil  is  a clever 
fellow,  and  that 
some  devils  can 
quote  scripture 
in  thirty  lang- 
uages. With 
amazingly  sim- 
ple logic  the 
peasant  will 
argue  that  there 
is  evil  in  a man 
who  can  talk 
too  convincingly 
against  G o d — 
for  he  knows 
that  “to  fear 
God,”  as  the 
phrase  goes,  is  to 
have  a con- 
science. 

The  Russian 
mind  is  essential- 
ly religious  and 
mystical  even 
when  it  has 
doubts  about  the 
existence  of  God ; 
and  its  attitude  is  one  of  humility  before 
the  great  mystery  of  existence.  TJie  true 
Russian  believer  views  with  astonish- 
ment that  arrogance  of  Kultur  so  coolly 
sure  of  itself  that,  in  the  person  of*the 
German  Emperor,  it  calls  upon  divine 
help  in  terms  of  expectation  and  of  de- 
mand. 

The  gulf  that  lies  between  German 
Kultur  and  the  Russian  conscience,  is, 
however,  even  much  wider  and  much 
deeper  than  would  appear  on  first  re- 
flection. The  most  respectable  definition 
we  have  of  KulMr^s  .that  it  ^tsbid^  for 
efficiency  and  yhqrtu|l  nri?  | though 


by  a machine, 
marry  and  five 
according  to 
eugenic  princi- 
ples, and  still 
lack  a soul.  He 
may  even  ac- 
cumulate a few 
more  facts  about 
philology  (like 
the  man  that 
Heine  speaks  of 
“who  studied 
night  and  day  as 
though  he  feared 
the  worms  might 
find  a few  ideas 
missing  i n his 
head”),  or  he 
may  add  a new 
and  learned  com- 
mentary on  the 
English  Shake- 
speare, and  still 
miss  the  essence 
of  life. 

Compared  with 
the  Germans, 
the  Russians  are 
a careless,  indo- 
lent, easy-going 
people.  Not  that 
the  Russian 
cares  less  for 
comforts  — he 
generally  lets  the 
German  take 
care  of  that  for 
him — but  he  is 
so  passionately 
absorbed  in  the 
problem  of  life,  the  one  thing  in  which 
he  is  thorough,  and  sees  such  urgent 
need  for  its  simplification,  that  he 
takes  good  care  that  his  mind  is  not 
swamped  under  the  inessential  detail. 
His  method  is  indeed  the  opposite  of 
the  German.  He  strips  the  truth  of 
everything  that  prevents  it  from  being 
seen,  instead  of  accumulating  details 
and  facts  that  serve  to  obscure  it. 

Judged  by  this  German  standard  of 
thoroughness  and  mechanical  efficiency, 
the  Russian  is  a barbarian.  Has  he  not 
permitted  the  foreigner  • t^j  capture  his 
industries?  Has -he.  jnotcneglccted  to 


German  soldiers  and  baggage  cars  at  the  Russian  village,  Berzniki ; the  Russian 
town  Szawle  after  occupation  by  the  Germans. 

others  say  that  it  stands  for  something 
thoroughly  bad.  The  word  “thorough- 
ness” is  an  innocent  word,  but  it  is  the 
key  to  the  situation;  and  by  analysing 
first  the  systematic  and  soulless  thor- 
oughness of  the  Germans  we  may  find  it 
possible  to  approach  the  psychology  of 
the  profound  antagonism  between  the 
Teuton  and  the  Slav. 

For,  after  all,  the  efficiency  and  the 
thoroughness  of  which  the  German  is 
proud  are  based  upon  materialism.  A 
man  may  live  in  a scientifically  built 
house,  have  all  the  comforts  which 
science  can  give,  have  his  shirts  scoured 
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build  a network  of  railroads  for  military 
purposes  in  Poland,  such  as  the  Germans 
have  built  on  their  side,  as  well  as  on 
the  frontiers  of  Belgium?  His  railways 
are  slow,  his  roads  are  bad,  many  farms 
lack  modern  improvements,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  inhabitants  still  fail  to  tuck 
their  shirts  inside  their  trousers,  thereby 
remaining  charming  fellows — to  para- 
phrase Kipling. 

Indeed,  Ivan  Muzhichok,  or  “Ivan  the 
Little  Muzhik,”  as  all  Russia  calls  the 
peasant,  is  a simple  chap  who  will  have 
none  of  German  Kvltur,  because  it 
would  take  away  more  than  it  could  give 
him.  He  is  really  an  antidote  to  the 
Kvlturmensch.  He  is  as  strong  in  hu- 
mility as  the  German  in  arrogance.  He 
knows  he  is  imperfect,  and  he  is  quite 
anxious  about  Ms  soul.  “God  preserve 
us  sinners”  is  a common  enough  obser- 
vation that  shows  what  his  relation  with 
God  is. 

The  best  cultivated  Russian  has  also 
this  habit  of  thinking  with  his  blouse 
flapping  outside  his  trousers.  Writers 
like  Tolstoy,  Destoyevsky  and  Gorky 
knew  the  value  of  Kvltur  and  denied  it. 
The  newer  authors,  especially  Remizov, 
who  think  in  the  normal  Russian  way, 
take  the  same  attitude  with  regard  to 
the  Russian  conscience.  Sometimes  this 
conscience  is  asleep,  but  the  day  in- 
evitably comes  when  it  awakens.  The 
Russian  pilgrim  is  an  eloquent  evidence 
of  this  in  actual  life,  and  may  be  regard- 
ed as  a kind  of  barometer  of  the  spirit- 
uality of  Russia.  The  pilgrim  is  nearly 
always  an  ordinary  peasant  who  has 
suddenly  “seen  the  light.”  Whether  he 
be  a good  man  or  a sinner,  the  same  im- 
pulse drives  him  to  forsake  his  home  and 
his  comforts,  and  sometimes  Ms  riches, 
which  he  distributes  among  the  poor, 
and  to  go  on  a pilgrimage  to  the  holy 
places.  He  has  felt  and  scented  this 
danger  of  thoroughness,  or  of  accumu- 
lation, and  the  contentedness  of  the 
spirit  that  goes  with  it.  Nothing  will 
illustrate  what  I mean  better  than  “The 


ALL  about  us,  we  see  a new  con- 
tinent rising  out  of  the  welter.  It 
is  formless  and  bleak  as  yet.  There 
are  few  of  the  kindly  relationships  of  the 
old  order.  It  is  all  very  lonely.  But  we 
must  believe  in  the  new.  Whatever 
lesser  hope  gives  up  its  buoyancy,  and 
collapses  like  a spent  balloon,  we  must 
cherish  the  one  large  hope  that  our  time 
is  on  its  way  to  a fulfilment.  It  is  im- 
perative for  us  to  believe,  else  we  shall 
die  down  in  effort.  And  it  is  imperative, 
too,  for  the  cause  of  things  that  we  be- 
lieve. Unless  men,  like  ourselves,  can 
feed  an  inner  fire  ,to  the  future,  the 
future  will  go  stale  and  commercial,  as 
aeons  of  futures  have  done,  cooling  down 
into  a dull  present,  and  caking  over  into 
a forgotten  past. 

Sometimes,--  as  value  after  value  is 
□ *nto  |be  p^tandard 


Guest,”  a little  tale  by  Aleksei  Remizov, 
one  of  Russia’s  great  living  writers.  It 
is  by  no  means  a new  theme  in  Russian 
literature.  The  poet  Nekrassov  has 
treated  it  in  his  poem  “Vlass,”  and  Tol- 
stoy in  his  short  story  “Where  Love  is, 
There  God  Is”— but  Remizov  has  re- 
created it  in  his  own  fashion,  in  a volume 
of  legends  of  the  country. 

The  story  tells  of  a very  rich  man 
who  had  everything  that  a man  can 
want:  wealth,  a jewel  of  a wife,  and 
clever  children.  This  rich  man  would 
have  notMng  to  do  with  the  poor.  “He 
simply  wouldn’t  look  at  his  poor 
brother.”  At  the  same  time  there  lived 
in  his  house  his  sick  aunt,  whom  he  kept 
because  she  prayed  for  his  soul.  “In 
short,  he  did  not  neglect  Ms  soul.  . . . 
What  more  could  anyone  want?”  He 
wanted  just  one  more  tMng:  he  wanted 
God  to  visit  him  as  his  guest.  And  so 
he  went  to  church,  said  a prayer,  and 
spread  carpets  from  the  church  straight 
to  Ms  house,  carpets  for  God  to  walk 
on.  Then  he  sat  down  at  the  window  to 
wait  for  God.  But  no  one  came.  In  the 
meantime  his  aunt  died.  On  the  day  of 
the  aunt’s  funeral,  in  the  evernng,  a little 
old  beggar  came  to  the  door,  and  asked 
for  a Mght’s  lodging,  and  for  something 
to  eat.  He  was  refused  first,  later  the 
rich  man  relented  and  let  him  in.  The 
beggar  was  given  a poor  bone  to  gnaw, 
and  a bed  in  the  stuffy  little  room  where 
the  old  woman  had  died.  Next  morning 
the  beggar  thanked  his  host  and  went  his 
way.  And  still  the  rich  man  continued 
to  sit  at  the  window,  and  to  await  God 
as  his  guest.  That  night  his  dead  aunt 
appeared  to  him  in  a dream.  She  scold- 
ed Mm  for  treating  the  beggar  so  badly, 
and  she  told  him  that  the  poor  beggar 
was  none  other  than  God  Mmself.  The 
story  ends: 

The  rich  man  awoke,  he  felt  miserable 
and  he  began  to  weep,  because  he  had  so 
meagrely  treated  his  guest.  There  was 
but  one  thing  to  do;  he  must  pursue  the 
old  man,  he  must  turn  the  old  man  back, 
and  mend  his  mistake. 


The  Future 


By  ARTHUR  H.  GLEASON 


after  standard  goes  gliding  down  the 
tide,  we  grow  homesick  for  a moment 
for  some  one  fixed  point  in  the  universal 
change.  Is  there  not  one  established 
thing  that  can  undergo  analysis  without 
crumbling?  But  in  the  fire  that  burns 
them  and  the  tide  that  sweeps  them, 
we  put  our  trust.  It  is  belief  that  mat- 
ters, belief  that  creates.  Belief  in  objects 
has  never  been  for  long,  for  the  objects 
were  always  blocks  of  wood  and  stone. 
Is  there  danger  to  an  established  insti- 
tution? Then  the  institution  must  go. 
If  it  is  not  rooted  in  the  immutable,  the 
stones  of  its  structure  are  only  of  ser- 
vice for  rebuilding. 

In  this  faith,  the  anxious  faces  of  our 
young  contemporaries  take  on  a new 
light.  These  puzzled  workers  are  not 
less  idealistic,  than  youth  has  always 
been.  They  have  more  faith  than  the 


And  so  the  rich  man  went  forth  to  seek 
out  the  beggar— his  guest.  He  asked 
everyone  that  he  saw:  did  he  meet  such 
and  such  a one? 

“No,  we  haven’t  met  Mm,”  they  replied. 

No  one  had  met  the  beggar.  But  the 
rich  man  would  not  rest.  He  went  farther, 
and  still  farther  away  from  home,  he  kept 
on  asking  about  his  guest.  And  in  this 
wise  he  forsook  his  home,  his  family  and 
his  wealth;  and  his  house  saw  Mm  no 
more. 

This  little  tale  has  a peculiar  appli- 
cation just  now.  Emperor  William  sits, 
as  it  were,  at  his  palace  window,  waiting 
to  receive  God  as  his  guest.  He  has 
spread  carpets  to  the  church,  and  has 
planted  17-inch  howitzers  on  both  sides 
to  give  God,  his  guest,  a military  salute. 
He  does  not  know  that  God  does  not 
come  in  that  way. 

But  the  simple  Russian  pilgrim  knows 
better;  and  he  is  by  no  means  a rare 
phenomenon.  As  a small  boy  I lived  in 
a village  in  Russia,  and  I could  see  in 
the  sun  the  glittering,  golden  spires  of 
Kief,  one  of  the  holy  cities,  some  fifteen 
versts  away.  Every  day  I saw  little 
armies  of  these  straggling,  ragged  Bogo- 
moltsi,  some  of  whom  had  come  hun- 
dreds of  miles,  penniless,  begging  their 
way,  and  living  on  crusts,  all  for  the  sake 
of  Christ  ( Radi  Khrista).  There  are  im- 
pressive patriarchs  among  the  pilgrims, 
and  women  whose  spiritual  earnestness 
is  expressed  in  lines  as  simple  and  as 
elemental  as  in  any  Holbein  drawing. 
They  come — in  the  words  of  the  poet 
Nekrassov — from  the  depths  of  Russia, 
far  from  the  turmoil  of  cities,  where  no 
orators  thunder,  and  where  eternal 
silence  reigns.  Somewhere  in  this  great 
silence  beats  the  heart  of  the  Russian 
people,  a heart  that  sometimes  wakes 
with  ecstacy,  and,  growing  restless 
with  a new-born  impulse,  moves  to 
the  measure  of  it,  until  the  soul  is  eased. 
All  tMs  is  of  the  Russian  conscience, 
which  in  a man  like  Tolstoy  or  Dostoy- 
evsky becomes  a spiritual  force  in  wMch 
the  world  shares. 


generation  that  preceded  them.  It  is  a 
faith  vague  in  the  outlines,  but  intense 
in  its  activity.  It  looks  briefly  to  the 
making  of  a new  earth.  Not  one  of 
them  is  willing  to  accept  life  on  its  own 
conditions  of  compromise  and  suffering. 
For  the  first  time,  in  working  groups,  in 
large  numbers,  they  are  challenging  life, 
as  only  the  occasional  dreamer,  like 
Shelley  and  Tolstoi,  had  ever  challenged 
it  before.  They  refuse  to  put  up  with 
poverty,  with  prostitution,  with  time- 
crusted  wrongs.  They  have  vitality 
enough  to  front  the  most  sorbid  facts  of 
experience,  to  reveal  the  horror  that 
underlies  a decorous  surface.  They  are 
testing  their  inheritance  with  a rigor 
from  which  comfortable  people  every- 
where have  shrunk.  What  faifh  these 
youngsters  have-  in  life,  to  believe  that 
it  can  endure  their  searcMng  scrutiny. 
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or  interests  to  acquire  and  “develop”  for 
their  present  financial  profit  the  heritage 
of  woods  and  range  and  water  we  hold 
in  trust  for  all  time. 

The  functions  of  the  Forest  Service 
are  various  and  diverse.  It  protects  the 
forests  from  fire  and  other  destructive 
agencies;  it  builds  roads,  trails,  tele- 
phone lines  and  bridges  to  make  the 
wilder  woods  more  accessible;  it  con- 
ducts the  sale  and  oversees  the  cutting 
of  mature  timber  in  accordance  with 
recognized  forestry  principles;  it  regu- 
lates the  grazing  of  live  stock  in  a way 
to  improve  the  National  Forest  range 
and  protect  the  settler  and  home-builder 
from  unfair  competition  in  its  use;  it 
issues  permits  for  the  development  of 
water-power  and  for  the  construction  of 
hotels,  dwellings,  stores,  factories,  tele- 
phone lines,  conduits,  public  roads,  reser- 
voirs, power  transmission  lines  and  the 
like.  In  addition  it  carries  on  improve- 
ment and  scientific  work  of  permanent 
value,  such  as  the  classification  of  land 
as  agricultural  or  non-agricultural,  the 
survey  of  forest  homesteads  for  settlers, 
and  investigations  by  Forest  Officers  to 
secure  more  valuable,  accurate  and  com- 
plete knowledge  of  timber,  forage  and 
water  resources  and  of  methods  which 
will  promote  their  fullest  use. 

TTS  chief  sources  of  income  are  sales  of 
A timber  and  cordwood,  fees  from  per- 
mits issued  to  allow  grazing  of  livestock 
on  forest  land,  and  permits  for  special 
uses  of  the  forests  .or  certain  of  their 
resources:  for  example,  summer  hotels, 
telephone  lines,  water  power  plants  and 
so  forth. 

During  the  fiscal  year  of  1914  receipts 
from  these  various  sources  totaled 
$2,500,000.  This  money  was  not  all 
withdrawn  from  the  localities  where  it 
was  paid  in.  Ten  per  cent  of  the  amount 
(in  accordance  with  existing  statute) 
was  expended  in  building  roads  and 


trails  for  public  use  and  an  additional 
twenty-five  per  cent  was  paid  over  to 
the  states  in  which  the  forests  were  lo- 
cated, for  the  benefit  of  county  schools 
and  roads.  The  rest  went  into  the  Unit- 
ed States  Treasury. 

The  task  of  maintaining  sufficient 
forest  cover  on  Western  watersheds  to 
assure  a regular  and  plentiful  stream- 
flow  in  regions  which  depend  largely  up- 
on irrigation  for  farming  is  another  of 
the  Forest  Service’s  vital  functions.  The 
strip  of  land  between  the  Coast  Range 
and  the  Pacific,  for  example,  which  in- 
cludes the  great  fruit  ranches  and  farms 
of  California,  is  made  valuable  through 
irrigation  indirectly  by  the  fact  that  the 
mountain  cover  has  not  been  burned  or 
cut  away. 

TT  HAS  been  logically  argued  that  the 

great  floods  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
valleys  would  never  occur  had  not  the 
primeval  forests  that  clothed  the  higher 
country  wherein  the  sources  of  these 
rivers  lie  been  wholly  destroyed.  The 
humus  and  ground  litter  that  carpet  a 
forest  area  act  like  a sponge,  absorbing 
the  rainfall  and  melting  snow  until 
thoroughly  soaked  and  then  allowing  it 
to  escape  gradually  and  slowly  to  the 
creeks  and  rivers  which  the  area  feeds. 
When  a forest  is  razed  the  water  runs  off 
the  ground  almost  at  once,  as  from  a 
wooden  board,  making  sometimes  great 
floods  with  droughts  generally  following 
hard  upon  them. 

So  important  a feature  of  scientific 
forestry  is  this  matter  of  watershed  pro- 
tection, that — chiefly  with  its  practice  in 
view — the  government  is  now  buying 
land  in  the  Southern  Appalachians  and 
the  White  Mountains  of  New  England 
for  protective  forests  about  the  head- 
waters of  important  Eastern  streams.  To 
date  about  191,000  acres  have  been  ac- 
quired and  over  a million  acres  approved 
for  purchase.  Such,  in  part,  is  the  sort 


of  service  which  the  government  is  ren- 
dering the  people  and  which  will  result 
in  incalculable  benefit  for  future  gen- 
erations, but  which  makes  the  Forest 
Service  now  an  enterprise  spending  more 
than  it  collects. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
Forest  Service,  if  it  should  decide  to  dis- 
regard the  future,  as  have  so  many  pri- 
vate American  lumber  companies,  could 
take  in  a great  deal  more  money  than 
it  does.  But  this,  in  the  opinion  of  its 
experts,  would  be  killing  the  goose  that 
lays  the  golden  eggs.  Comparisons  are 
constantly  drawn  between  the  wasteful, 
slipshod  policies  which  have  in  years  past 
dictated  our  attitude  toward  seemingly 
inexhaustible  natural  resources,  and  the 
prudent  wisdom  which  has  for  years 
directed  European  forestry. 

We  are  beginning  to  realize  that  our 
resources  are  not  really  inexhaustible, 
that  but  for  the  government  reserves,  in 
fact,  a fairly  definite  term  could  be  set 
for  their  continued  existence.  We  have 
studied  European  methods  of  forest 
management  and  adapted  them  to  con- 
ditions here.  The  responsibility  for  car- 
rying out  a well-defined  scheme  of 
use-without-abuse  on  National  Forests 
so  as  to  maintain  a permanently  un- 
destroyed timber  reserve  is  one  of  the 
prime  responsibilities  of  the  Forest  Ser- 
vice. 

Whether  Forest  Service  theories  of 
administration  are  sound,  and  whether 
they  are  being  wisely  and  efficiently 
worked  out  in  practice,  is  a question  of 
ascertainable  fact.  The  Forest  Service 
will — and  does — furnish  data  concerning 
its  work  and  policies  on  request.  But 
we  submit  that  if  public  opinion  is  to 
support  or  condemn  the  management  of 
the  nation’s  185,000,000  acre  estate  in- 
telligently the  Forest  Service  will  in  days 
to  come  be  asked  by  inquisitive  citizens 
to  multiply  its  output  of  information 
manyfold. 


Native 


and  Immigrant  Birth  Rate 

By  MARY  ALDEN  HOPKINS 


IS  IT  true  that  the  “good  old  Ameri- 
can stock”  is  fading  away?  Are  the 
descendants  of  the  Mayflower  and 
Salem  Witchcraft  and  the  Declaration 
being  elbowed  out  of  existence  by  the 
children  of  immigrants?  Kuczynski, 
Engelman,  Wilbur,  and  other  sociologists 
and  statisticians  wail  like  banshees  as 
they  consider  the  subject. 

Any  one  who  believes  that  a man  who 
can  write  the  names  of  his  ancestors  ten 
generations  back  is,  by  that  same  token, 
superior  to  the  man  who  knows  his  an- 
cestors only  three  generations,  or  none, 
may  join  the  funeral  dirge.  But  those 
who  feel  that  a man  who  has  had  the 
energy  to  leave  Europe  and  come  to 
America  to  better  himself  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  inferior  of  the  one  in  whose 
family  the  similar  exhibition  of  energy 
took  place  two  hundred  years  ago,  will 
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bond  servants  and  slave  merchants  and 
the  descendants  of  the  Puritan  zealots 
who  cheated  the  Indians  and  persecuted 
the  Quakers  are  being  outnumbered  by 
the  families  of  those  whom  we  genially 
designate  as  “the  off-scourings  of  Eu- 
rope.” 

The  term  “good  old  American  stock” 
must  be  amusing — or  exasperating — to 
the  Indians.  Of  course  we  do  not  mean 
them.  Their  claim  is  so  forgotten  that 
in  the  census  tables  we  usually  lump 
them  with  Chinese  and  Japanese  on  a 
complexion  basis.  American  stock  is, 
after  all,  a relative  term.  The  census 
divides  our  population  into  two  groups: 
those  of  native  parentage,  that  is,  having 
parents  born  in  America,  and  those  of 
foreign  parentage,  that  is,  having  pa- 
rents born  outside  of  America. 

The  group  with  foreign  parentage  has 
a higher  birth  rate  than  the  group  of 
native  parentage,  although  the  rate  con- 


stantly decreases.  The  proportion  of 
children  under  5 years  of  age  in  the  en- 
tire population  in  1910,  and  the  two 
previous  decades,  shows  indirectly  this 
difference  in  birth  rates. 


1910 

1900 

1890 

All  classes 11.6 

12.1 

12.2 

Native  Parentage  13.2 

13.3 

13.2 

Foreign  or  Mixed 

Parentage  14.2 

15.4 

16.9 

Negro  12.9 

13.8 

14.0 

* Estimated. 

European  countries: 

Austria 

13.1, 

German  Empire  13.1,  The  Netherlands 
13.0,  England  and  Wales  11.4,  France 
9.2. 

According  to  this  table  the  proportion 
of  children  under  five  years  of  native 
parentage  has  been  practically  steady  for 
the  past  thirty  years.  It  is  a trifle  higher 
than  that  of  Austria,  the  German  Empire 
and  The  Netherlands^  L-It- js-far  higher 
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than  England  or  France.  The  probable 
explanation  of  the  steady  increase  of  this 
group,  which  we  know  from  other  sta- 
tistics to  have  a low  birth  rate,  lies  in 
its  low  infant  mortality  rate. 

The  proportion  of  children  under  five 
of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage  is  higher 
than  that  of  children  of  native  parentage, 
but  has  been  steadily  decreasing  for 
thirty  years.  This  is  to  be  expected, 
for  the  birth  rates  of  all  the  foreign 
countries  are  decreasing. 

The  apparent  decrease  in  the  pro- 
portion of  negro  children  under  five  is 
unexpected.  This  does  not  mean  that 
the  number  of  negroes  is  decreasing  or 
is  even  stationary.  It  means  that  their 
rate  of  increase  is  growing  smaller.  The 
development  is  not  new.  Walter  F. 
Wilcox  says  in  Census  Bulletin  22, 

“Since  1830,  when  figures  were  first 
obtained,  the  proportion  of  negro  chil- 
dren under  10  years  of  age  to  the  total 
negro  population  has  decreased.  There 
was,  however,  an  increase  from  1860 
to  1880.  On  the  other  hand  there  was  a 
rapid  decrease  from  1880  to  1900.” 

'THE  most  accurate  method  of  compar- 
ing the  fertility  of  the  in-a-manner- 
of-speaking  native  stock  with  the  fertil- 
ity of  newly-arrived  stock  is  by 
comparing  the  number  of  children  per 
marriage  in  each  group.  Figures  to  es- 
tablish this  relation  precisely  exist  but 
are  unavailable.  The  census  schedules 
of  1890,  1900,  and  1910  recorded  the 
number  of  children  born  to  each  woman 
in  the  United  States.  This  material  has 
never  been  worked  up  because  the  cen- 
sus bureau  has  not  had  the  funds  neces- 
sary for  so  great  an  undertaking. 

Fortunately  the  Immigration  Bureau, 
realizing  the  value  of  the  records,  an- 
alyzed and  classified  a portion  of  them. 
The  results  are  given  by  Joseph  A.  Hill, 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Immigration  in  The 
American  Statistical  Association  Quar- 
terly, No.  104,  1914. 

The  areas  chosen  for  study  were 
Rhode  Island,  Cleveland,  48  mainly  rural 
communities  of  Ohio,  Minneapolis,  and 
21  mainly  rural  communities  of  Minne- 
sota. These  areas  showed  a variety  of 
occupations  and  a variety  of  nationali- 
ties. While  the  results  cannot  be  war- 
ranted the  ones  that  would  obtain  for 
the  entire  country,  they  are  as  close  as 
can  be  obtained  from  a sampling. 

The  three  especially  interesting  points 
brought  out  are  first,  the  number  of 
sterile  marriages;  second,  the  number  of 
children  per  married  woman;  third,  the 
distribution  of  children  in  families.  The 
tables  are  based  upon  the  schedules  of 
78,432  women  who  had  been  married 
from  10  to  20  years.  I have  space  here 
to  quote  only  the  main  groupings,  al- 
though percentages  are  worked  out  for 
the  different  nationalities. 

Percentage  of  sterile  marriages: 


All  classes  7.4 

White — native  parentage  13.1 

White — foreign  parentage 5.7 

Negroes  20.5 


Out  of  all  these  marriages  which  ex- 


tended over  periods  from  10  to  20  years, 
7.4  per  cent  were  childless.  Among  the 
white  people  of  native  parentage,  that 
is — whose  parents  were  born  in  the 
United  States.  The  negroes  show  the 
astonishing  high  percentage  of  20.5.  It 
seems  incredible  that  20.5  per  cent  of 
negro  marriages  of  from  10  to  20  years 
duration  should  be  childless,  but  so  the 
schedules  declare.  The  figures  for  the 
South  may  be  different;  these  were 
gathered  in  northern  states. 

Average  number  of  children  per  wo- 
man married  10-20  years: 


All  classes  4.1 

White — native  parentage 2.7 

White — foreign  parentage 4.4 

Negro  3.1 


'THE  average  number  of  children  for  all 
classes  is  4.1.  White  families  two  gen- 
erations in  this  country  average  only 
2.7  children  per  family.  White  families 
but  one  generation  in  this  country  aver- 
age a greater  number  of  births— 4.4  in 
contrast  to  2.7.  These  are  the  number 
of  births  and  not  the  number  of  children 
to  reach  adult  years.  The  infant  death 
rate  among  families  of  native  parentage 
is  far,  far  lower  than  among  families  of 
foreign  parentage,  so  the  final  products 
in  the  way  of  grown-up  children  is  not 
so  widely  different  as  the  start  off.  Mr. 
Hill’s  study  does  not  deal  with  mortality 
rates  and  surviving  children,  but  with 
birth  rates  alone. 

The  number  of  births  per  negro  family 
is  3.1.  The  families  run  large  but  the 
high  percentage  of  childless  marriages 
reduces  the  average  number  of  children. 
We  do  not  know  whether  or  not  condi- 
tions are  similar  in  the  southern  states. 

The  third  table,  giving  the  distribution 
of  children  among  families  shows  the 
tendency  of  the  American  family  toward 
small  numbers. 


None 

lor 2 3, 4, or 5 

Over  5 

All  classes  7.4 
White — 

23.2 

41.4 

28.0 

native  par.  13.1 
White — 

39.8 

37.2 

9.9 

foreign  par.  5.7 

18.9 

42.7 

32.7 

Negro  20.7 

30.6 

27.7 

21.0 

The  first  column  gives  the  percentage 
of  families  in  each  division  containing  no 
children;  the  second  column  shows  the 
percentage  of  famililes  in  each  group 
containing  1 or  2 children;  next,  3,  4, 
or  5;  and  finally  the  percentage  of  fam- 
ilies containing  over  5 children.  The 
families  new  in  America  come  out  strong 
in  the  last  column.  The  “real”  Ameri- 
can families  that  have  been  here  two 
generations  find  their  way  but  feebly 
into  the  big  family  column. 

SUMMING  up  what  we  know  of  the 
^ matter,  we  find  from  the  census  returns 
of  1910, 1900,  and  1890,  that  the  number 
of  children  under  5 years,  of  native 
parentage,  has  remained  in  almost  un- 
changing proportion  to  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  native  parentage;  the  number 
of  children  under  5 years,  of  foreign 
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parentage,  has  decreased  in  proportion 
to  the  whole  population  of  foreign 
parentage,  but  is  still  much  higher  than 
that  of  native  parentage. 

Comparing  families  of  native  pa- 
rentage with  families  of  foreign 
parentage  we  find  that  the  native  group 
shows  a larger  percentage  of  childless 
marriages,  a smaller  number  of  children 
per  marriage,  and  a larger  number  of 
small  families. 

Two  theories  in  regard  to  the  dispro- 
portion of  the  two  birth  rates  may  be 
mentioned.  The  statistics  of  Massachu- 
setts, Rhode  Island  and  Michigan  show 
that  in  mixed  marriages,  the  marriage 
of  a native  husband  to  a foreign  wife 
gives  a smaller  average  number  of  off- 
spring than  the  marriage  of  a foreign 
husband  to  a native  wife.  Bailey,  com- 
menting on  this  in  Modern  Social  Con- 
ditions says: 

“It  appears  from  the  study  of  condi- 
tions in  Massachusetts  that  it  is  the  de- 
sire of  the  father  rather  than  that  of  the 
mother,  which  determines  the  number 
of  children  which  shall  be  born  to  a 
marriage.  Where  the  father  is  an  im- 
migrant and  the  mother  a native  the 
number  of  children  is  greater  than  where 
the  mother  is  an  immigrant  and  the 
father  a native.  It  is  not  a loss  in  the 
power  but  in  the  willingness  to  have 
children  that  gives  a low  fecundity  in 
Massachusetts.” 

Engelman,  draws  the  same  conclusions 
from  the  Rhode  Island  and  Michigan 
statistics,  saying: 

“But  I would  call  attention  to  one 
fact — and  a fact  which  is  as  gratifying 
as  it  is  important — that  it  is  not  the 
American  wife  who  reduces  fecundity  as 
much  as  it  is  the  American  husband.” 

Bailey  does  not  state  upon  what 
ground  he  bases  his  assumption  that 
when  the  lower  number  of  children  is 
due  to  the  male  parent  “it  is  not  a loss 
in  power  but  in  willingness,”  nor  does 
Engelman  tell  us  why  he  finds  the  low- 
ered fecundity  of  the  American  male  so 
“gratifying”  a fact. 

General  F.  A.  Walker,  Superintendent 
of  the  Censuses  of  1870  and  1880  ad- 
vanced the  theory  that  Americans  would 
have  continued  to  increase  as  rapidly  as 
they  did  in  the  early  history  of  the 
country  had  not  later  immigrants 
crowded  in.  In  Discussion  in  Economics 
and  Statistics  he  says: 

“The  growth  of  the  native  population 
was  checked  by  the  incoming  of  the 
foreign  element  in  such  large  numbers. 

“The  access  or  foreigners  at  the  time 
and  under  the  circumstances  constituted 
such  a shock  to  the  principle  of  popu- 
lation among  the  native  element.  That 
principle  is  always  acutely  sensitive,  alike 
to  sentimental  and  to  economic  condi- 
tions. And  it  is  to  be  noted,  in  passing, 
that  not  only  did  the  decline  in  the  na- 
tive element,  as  a whole,  take  place  in 
singular  correspondence  with  the  excess 
of  foreign  arrivals,  but  it  occurred  chief- 
ly in  just  those  regions  to  which  the  new 
comers  most  freely  resorted.” 
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By 

McGREGOR 


IN  FOLLOWING  with  some  degree  of 
care  the  course  of  the  Mexican  Revo- 
lution from  the  days  of  Madero  until 
now,  I have  been  more  and  more  im- 
pressed with  the  character  and  achieve- 
ments  of  Felipe  Angeles.  One  of  the  F(U  Angdes 

numerous  tragedies  connected  with  the 

life  of  the  martyred  President  of  Mexico  terview  with  him,  to  which  he  consented,  ditions,  had  Hot  personal  ambitions  en- 

was  his  refusal  to  heed  Angeles’  warn-  First  and  last  I have  met  a good  many  tered  into  the  situation.  Those  ambi- 

ings  that  Huerta  was  a traitor  during  of  the  Mexican  patriots  who  have  repre-  tions,  born  of  craving  for  power,  brought 

the  days  of  the  Reyes-Diaz  uprising  in  sented  their  people  in  Washington,  about  the  breach  between  the  Convention 

the  capital,  which  Huerta’s  treachery  Huertistas  and  Constitutionalists  and  Government  and  Carranza, 

made  successful.  Angeles  had  been  sent  after  the  overthrow  of  Huerta  and  the  “But  if  the  Revolution  had  for  its  pur- 
by  Madero  to  Morelos  to  conciliate  Za-  assembling  of  the  Convention,  the  Villista  pose  the  restoration  of  the  constitutional 

pata  and  had  just  succeeded  in  his  mis-  and  Carranzista  Representatives,  with  order,  then  such  should  be  restored  by 

sion  when  the  conspiracy  against  Ma-  various  agents  of  either  faction  who  have  means  sanctioned  by  the  law,  namely, 

dero  came  to  light.  Angeles  knew  that  stopped  in  Washington.  I have  talked  by  the  recognition  of  that  member  of 

Huerta  was  butchering  the  loyal  sol-  to  many,  endeavoring  to  sift  out  the  President  Madero ’s  cabinet  (provided  he 

diers  of  Madero  in  the  sham  attack  upon  truth  from  the  chaff  of  conflicting  claims,  favors  the  establishment  of  democratic 

the  Citadel.  He  offered  to  take  it  with  But  General  Angeles  is  a man  of  another  government)  who  is  entitled  under  the 

the  artillery  on  hand,  if  Madero  would  mould.  He  is  an  educated,  cultivated  law  of  presidential  succession,  to  the 

turn  over  the  command  to  him.  But  gentleman,  of  an  old-world  courtesy,  office.  If  the  followers  of  Carranza  are 

Madero  still  trusted  Huerta  and  the  rest  with  the  modesty  of  the  real  soldier.  His  consistent,  I fail  to  understand  why  they 

is  history,  history  which  would  have  face  is  bronzed  into  a deep  red  from  ex-  do  not  submit  to  the  plain  requirements 

been  different  if  Angeles’  advice  had  been  posure  to  the  desert  sun,  during  the  last  of  the  fundamental  law,  which  being 

taken.  After  the  assassination  of  Ma-  two  years  of  campaigning  in  Mexico.  He  once  more  in  vigor,  could  be  invoked  to 

dero,  General  Angeles  was  confined  in  is  not  tall,  but  has  the  trained  soldier’s  provide  a President  satisfactory  to  all, 

prison  by  Huerta’s  order  from  February  erectness.  He  is  forty-six  years  of  age,  followed  by  the  speedy  enactment  of 

to  July,  1913,  and  then  released,  put  on  having  been  born  June  13,  1869,  in  those  reforms  demanded  by  the  masses, 

board  ship  and  sent  to  France.  But  his  Zacualtipan,  in  the  state  of  Hidalgo.  He  In  other  words,  I favor  constitutional 

loyalty  to  the  cause  of  the  Revolution  entered  the  Military  Academy  at  Cha-  continuity,  so  as  to  give  good  title  to  the 

was  as  strong  as  ever  and  in  October  pultepec,  Mexico’s  West  Point,  in  1883,  new  government.  In  making  this  dec- 

following  he  returned  to  Mexico  and  graduating  in  1891,  being  the  honor  man  laration,  I may  add  that  such  is  also  the 

joined  Carranza  at  Nogales,  Sonora,  of  his  class  throughout  his  course.  After  view  of  General  Villa.” 

Later  he  was  transferred  to  General  further  education  by  travel  and  in  the  General  Angeles  had  just  given  out  a 

Villa’s  command.  He  was  known  to  be  schools  of  Europe,  he  became  Director  statement  setting  at  rest  the  rumors  that 

the  most  accomplished  artillery  officer  of  the  Military  Academy  in  1912.  fly  so  swiftly  when  “news”  of  any  kind 

in  Mexico  and  to  his  use  of  this  arm  of  is  wanted  concerning  Mexican  affairs.  He 

the  service  most  of  Villa’s  victories  were  AS  General  Angeles  does  not  speak  Eng-  had  declared  that  the  cordial  relations 
directly  due.  His  influence  and  counsel  lish  fluently  enough  to  do  so  without  that  had  long  existed  between  himself 
has  been  a tower  of  strength  to  Villa,  embarrassment  and  as  my  Spanish  is  and  General  Villa  remained  unchanged, 

When  Carranza’s  jealousy  of  Villa  passed  confined  to  reading  the  printed  page,  an  that  he  expected  to  report  shortly  to 

all  bounds  and  the  break  came  between  interpreter  intervened.  After  begging  him  in  person  for  assignment  to  duty, 

the  two  men  which  has  been  widening  leave  to  express  the  admiration  I had  felt  and  with  reference  to  the  rumor  that 

ever  since,  Angeles  stood  with  his  chief,  for  him  as  I watched  his  career  in  Mex-  he  had  come  to  America  to  confer  with 

With  Villa  he  allied  himself  with  the  ico  and  receiving  his  thanks,  I reverted  Huerta,  that  he  had  always  been  and 

Convention  Government  and  with  Za-  to  the  main  business  and  propounded  the  still  was  “opposed  to  Huerta,  his  regime, 

pata,  forming  the  Convencionista  Party,  question  which  is  what  the  American  and  all  that  Huerta  and  his  fellow-trait- 

With  President  Wilson’s  recent  appeal  people  from  the  White  House  down  is  ors  stood  for.”  Evidently  enough  he  is 

to  the  military  chiefs  to  get  together  and  mainly  interested  in  just  now,  so  far  as  loyal  to  Madero’s  memory  still, 

unite  in  establishing  a government  and  Mexico  is  concerned.  His  reference  to  some  member  of  Ma- 

the  virtual  truce  that  succeeded  between  “What  do  you  consider  the  best  dero’s  Cabinet,  entitled  under  the  law  of 
the  armies  of  Villa  and  Obregon,  facing  means  of  re-establishing  a government  presidential  succession  to  the  office, 

each  other  in  the  region  of  Aguas  of  law  and  order  in  Mexico?”  means  the  adoption  by  General  Angeles. 

Calientes,  General  Angeles  took  the  op-  His  answer  was  carefully  thought  out,  who  also  speaks  for  Villa,  of  a plan  that 

portunity  to  visit  his  family  in  Boston,  but  it  went  to  the  root  of  the  matter:  has  been  widely  discussed  lately  of  re- 

after  long  separation,  and  later  visited  “The  triumph  of  the  revolution  be-  establishing  the  government  in  a consti- 
the  Convencionista  headquarters  in  came  a fact  with  the  overthrow  of  tutional  and  regular  way.  The  law  of 

Washington/T^Ltumlly  I.  was  anxious  to  Huerta  in  July,  1914,  and  we  wrould  now  succession  to  the  Presidency  in  Mexico 

see  him  andfricaraimdv  iWuefeed  an  in-  be  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  peaceful  con-  is  much  like  ours:  paffei-  the~death  or 
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resignation  of  the  President  and  Vice- 
President,  the  Cabinet  officers  succeed 
in  regular  order.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
Huerta  desired  some  show  of  legality  for 
usurping  the  Presidency,  so  he  compelled 
the  resignations  of  President  Madero  and 
Vice-President  Suarez,  Lascurain,  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs  becoming  Presi- 
dent long  enough  for  Lascurain,  under 
duress  also,  to  appoint  Huerta  Minister 
of  Gobernacion,  whereupon  Lascurain 
resigned  as  President  and,  there  being  no 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Huerta  suc- 
ceeded him.  Now  it  is  proposed  to  con- 
sider the  whole  Huerta  administration 
unconstitutional,  null  and  void,  and  for 
the  Revolution,  now  won,  to  return  to 
established  government  by  way  of  the 
constitution  itself,  and  to  recognize  one 
of  Madero’s  Cabinet  Officials  as  Presi- 
dent, who,  if  not  satisfactory  to  all 
parties,  could,  by  previous  agreement, 
appoint  his  successor  in  office  by  first 
appointing  him  the  ranking  cabinet 
official  and  then  resigning  the  Presidency 
himself.  It  happens  that  one  of  the 
members  of  Madero’s  Cabinet  remained 
at  his  post,  not  resigning,  Vasquez 
Tagle,  Minister  of  Justice.  Other  sur- 
viving members  of  the  Cabinet,  who  re- 
signed under  duress*  like  Lascurain  him- 
self, might  be  considered  not  to  have  re- 
signed. 

General  Angeles  named  no  names,  as 
his  answer  to  the  next  question  indi- 
cates. 

“Then  you  favor  no  special  candidate 
for  the  Presidency?” 

“I  only  favor  the  person,  who,  under 
the  constitution  is  entitled  to  become 
President.  The  sacrifices  that  we  have 
made  to  restore  a government  of  law  and 
order  in  Mexico,  demand,  it  seems  to 
me-,  that  we  adhere  to  its  mandates.” 

There  is  a pretty  general  feeling  else- 
where than  in  Mexico  that  if  Carranza 
were  out  of  the  way,  or  would  take  him- 
self out  of  the  way,  there  would  be  no 
trouble  with  anybody  else.  When  Villa 
received  the  news  of  President  Wilson's 
appeal  to  the  Mexican  factions  to  get 
together,  coupled  as  it  was  with  the 
admonition  that  order  must  be  restored 
even  if  it  had  to  be  restored  from  with- 
out, Villa  had  just  returned  to  his  head- 
quarters from  the  grime  and  smoke  of 
battle  with  Obregon.  He  did  not  hesi- 
tate a moment,  recognized  the  wisdom 


of  the  appeal  and  ordered  a telegram 
sent  to  Carranza  inviting  him  to  a con- 
ference, to  which  Carranza  replied  with 
an  insulting  and  threatening  message.  It 
rather  increases  one’s  respect  for  Villa 
to  meet  General  Angeles  and  take  the 
measure  of  the  man  who  has  been  Villa's 
right  arm  in  battle  and  his  best  adviser 
in  council.  I asked  General  Angeles: 

“Do  you  think  that  Carranza  will 
eventually  accept  General  Villa's  sug- 
gestion of  a conference  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  peace?” 

To  which  he  replied: 

“I  really  do  not  know;  but  I trust 
that  patriotism  will  inspire  him  to  do  so. 
If  he  does  not,  then  public  opinion  will 
surely  censure  him  and  place  on  his  head 
the  sole  responsibility  for  all  loss  of  life 
in  the  present  struggle.  I hope,  how- 
ever, that  his  subordinates  will  be  able 
ultimately  to  persuade  him  to  pursue  a 
course  more  in  harmony  with  the  neces- 
sities of  his  country.” 

Finally  I inquired,  “What  do  Mexicans 
think  of  President  Wilson’s  policy?” 

“We  consider  that  he  has  been  most 
considerate  of  our  misfortunes.  For 
what  he  has  done,  his  name  will  go  down 
in  our  history  as  a sincere  friend  who 
wished  us  well,  and  who  aided  us  in  the 
vindication  of  our  constitution  and  the 
re-establishment  of  good  government.” 

While  we  were  at  the  Convencionalist 
agency,  a telegram  was  received  from 
Villa's  Secretary,  at  Aguas  Calientes,  by 
way  of  Chihuahua,  that  Villa  was  in 
action  again,  having  conducted  a flanking 
movement  upon  Lagos,  with  his  favorite 
surprise  of  a battle  beginning  at  mid- 
night. Two  cannon  and  three  supply 
trains  were  reported  captured  and  heavy 
losses  inflicted  upon  the  Carranzistas. 
Zapata  seems  to  have  checked  Gonzales' 
advance  upon  the  Capital.  So  Villa  may 
solve  the  problem  by  overwhelming  op- 
position, since  the  opposition  refuses  to 
consider  President  Wilson's  proposal. 
But,  as  testified  to  by  Angeles,  he  is  will- 
ing to  stop  fighting  and  meet  his  op- 
ponents half-way  in  the  establishment  of 
constitutional  government.  He  has  put 
himself  and  hjs  faction  in  a strong  posi- 
tion so  far  as  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned. 

General  Angeles,  after  a short  stay  in 
Washington,  will  return  to  the  front.  In 


passing  through  El  Paso,  he  may  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  old  enemy 
Huerta,  now  in  the  hands  of  Uncle  Sam, 
detained  on  the  charge  of  abusing  the 
hospitality  of  the  United  States  by  at- 
tempting another  invasion  of  Mexico. 
But  Huerta's  star  is  declining  and  low 
on  the  horizon,  while  Angeles’  star  is  in 
the  ascendant.  This  scribe  has  more 
than  once  spoken  of  him  as  the  most 
promising  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
among  the  leaders  who  have  emerged 
during  the  Revolution,  one  whom  the 
people  trust  for  his  integrity  and  hon- 
esty, in  whom  his  fellow  officers  and  the 
soldiers  under  them  place  implicit  con- 
fidence, whose  record  of  humanity  and 
love  of  justice  should  make  him  accept- 
able to  the  United  States  and  to  other 
nations  with  large  interests  in  Mexico. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  dominant  note 
of  the  man’s  character  is  loyalty.  He  is 
loyal  to  Villa,  he  was  loyal  to  Madero 
and  still  is  to  his  memory.  He  is  loyal 
to  the  cause  for  which  such  sacrifices  have 
been  made.  He  is  without  self-seeking. 
The  Mexican  people  say  he  must  be 
honest,  because  he  was  a military  com- 
mander in  Diaz’s  time  and  remained  a 
poor  man.  And  throughout  the  progress 
of  the  Revolution,  with  the  orgy  of 
bloody  vengeance  that  has  occasionally 
disgraced  the  Revolutionists,  with  the 
charges  of  cruelty  and  loot  that  have 
been  successfully  laid  against  most  of 
the  military  leaders,  Angeles’  conduct  re- 
mains without  a stain.  He  has  preserved 
order  wherever  he  has  been  in  charge, 
and  as  a soldier  he  has  strictly  observed 
the  rules  of  civilized  warfare. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  when  the 
French  Revolution  had  been  almost  won, 
when  the  ship  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment was  stuck  on  the  bar,  when  the 
forces  of  disorder  in  Paris  once  more  as- 
sembled for  the  perpetuation  of  anarchy, 
a certain  bronzed  artillery  officer, 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  by  name,  stepped 
forward  at  the  command  of  the  Conven- 
tion and  with  his  whiff  of  grapeshot  end- 
ed the  Revolution.  Angeles  is  not  a 
Napoleon,  of  course,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  in  the  creation  of 
a new  government  for  Mexico  another  of 
the  striking  parallels  between  the  Mexi- 
can and  the  French  Revolution  may  be 
found  in  the  future  career  of  Felipe 
Angeles. 


Indifference 

By  MARION  ETHEL  HAMILTON 
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A WOMAN  yearned  for  motherhood, 
For  child  that  could  not  come; 

A while  she  went  in  restless  mood, 
Then  grew  inert  and  numb. 

She  choked  her  soul  with  worldly  bliss; 
At  last  her  life  seemed  fair 
Without  the  child!  (The  pity  this,) 

That  she  had  ceased  to  care! 
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"Fighting  Golf”  at  Fox  Hills 


By  HERBERT  REED 


Walter  Hagen  at  the  second  hole  on  the  first  day  of  play. 


CHANGEABLE  golfing  conditions,  it 
seems,  are  no  less  troublesome  to 
the  professional  than  to  the  ama- 
teur. Nothing  else  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  in  a field  of  eighty  in  the  Metro- 
politan Open  Championship  only  three 
were  in  sight  of  the  title  on  what  should 
have  been  the  last  day  of  competition 
over  the  Fox  Hills  course.  Since  Gil 
Nicholls  and  Bob  McDonald  were  play- 
ing off  a tie  for  the  championship  as  this 
issue  of  Harper’s  goes  to  press,  I shall 
concern  myself  here  only  with  the  work 
of  Walter  Hagen,  the  ex-Open  and  pres- 
ent Massachusetts  Open  Champion,  who 
finished  third.  I had  rather  expected  him 
to  win  the  event,  for  apparently  he  had 
never  been  in  better  form. 

In  common  w’ith  all  the  other  com- 
petitors, even  the  two  men  who  beat 
him,  Hagen  was  severely  troubled  in  the 
second  day’s  play  by  the  sudden  change 
in  the  weather.  Strangely  enough,  the 
scoring  was  lower  in  the  course  of  a 
heavy  storm  than  when  the  play  was 
over  a wind-cleaned  fairway.  The 
“Pros”  had  adjusted  their  play  to  the 
heavier  going  marvelously  well,  but  Fox 
Hills  dries  out  probably  as  fast  as  any 
course  in  the  country,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  in  the  country  to  play 
when  the  wind  is  high.  So  Hagen  found. 
Playing  with  Marty  O’Loughlin,  both 
men  found  trouble  from  the  start,  yet 
had  O’Loughlin  been  able  to  putt  even 
fairly  there  is  small  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  he  would  have  turned  in  a card 
better  than  Hflgfcn’s  75  for T the  last 
nbunth  ed  by  VjO  Q|_£ 
Hagen  made  his  first  se®|s  error  in 


George  Sargent 


attempting  to  hook  and  slice  into  the 
wind.  The  Fox  Hill  course  is  of  un- 
usually rolling  character,  however,  and 
the  force  of  the  wind  say  150  yards  from 
the  tee  is  vastly  different  than  across  the 
tee  itself.  The  hooking  and  slicing, 
therefore,  failed  to  “take,”  merely  serv- 
ing to  get  this  fine  golfer  into  trouble 
that  left  his  ball  at  times  in  positions 
that  were  all  but  unplayable.  The  out- 
come was  that  many  of  Hagen’s  second 
shots  were  out  of  the  rough,  with  the  re- 
sult that  in  many  cases  what  should  have 
been  approach  putts  with  a chance  of 
holing  out,  were  turned  into  mashie 
pitches  or  stop  shots  from  difficult  lies 
that  either  pitched  short  or  had  not 
enough  stop  to  keep  them  from  rolling 
on  across  the  green.  With  a fine  display 
of  golfing  courage  the  Rochester  ex- 
pert fought  desperately  to  save  himself 
with  his  putting,  and  here  luck  as  much 
as  anything  else  was  against  him.  It 
must  be  remembered  however,  that  in 
golf  as  in  most  other  games,  the  luck 
often  follows  the  play.  Hagen  bumped 
the  cup  at  least  five  times  in  his  coura- 
geous efforts  to  pick  up  the  strokes  that 
he  needed  to  get  around  the  70  mark,  but 
the  fates  were  against  him,  and  he  went 
smilingly  through  about  as  tough  an 
afternoon  as  ever  has  been  the  lot  of  any 
golfer  of  the  first  class.  Traps,  trees, 
fences,  and  the  rub  o’  the  green,  were 
his  portion  over  a course  that  is  treach- 
erous when  not  truly  played  throughout. 
I know,  indeed,  few’  courses  in  this  coun- 
try which  make  a-^oi]e  ^ripus  demand 


upon  a player  to 
Hagen  started 


artpcLiicht.  And 


Pen  and  Inklings 

By  OLIVER  HERFORD 


CULTURE 

Playwright : “What’s  wrong  with  my  play?’’ 

Manager : “It  don’t  get  across!  Cut  out  the  talk,  kid,  and  put  in  more  psychology.’’ 
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Dear  Mr.  Herford:  Here’s  a poem— maybe 
My  contribution  for  the  Astor  baby. 

It’s  worth  a lot  to  me,  for  now  and  then 
I earn  an  honest  dollar  with  my  pen. 

And  yet  I gladly  offer  this  to  you 
Because  . . . Dear  me!  I’m  crying  now!  . . . Boo-hoo! 

1 _ Charles  Hanson  Towne. 
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I make  haste  to  send  a dime  to  the  Astor  Baby  Fund. 
It  is  the  duty  of  every  patriotic  American  to  stand  be- 
tween an  Astor  and  work.  George  Creel. 

How  the  restrictions  of  a miserly  Court  must  chafe 
the  delicate  Astor  child.  I send  herewith  one  bbl.  of 
Talcum  Powder  as  a protest  against  the  ill-treatment  of 
the  infant.  Unless  there  is  better  treatment  for  the 
child  the  nation  should  rise  in  revolt.  Already  I see 
the  writing  on  the  wall — some  of  it  is  mine. 

Mennen,  Tekel,  Upharsin  & Co. 

I enclose  one  dollar  to  be  invested  in  New  Haven 
shares — the  interest  therefrom  to  be  paid  to  the  Astor 
Baby  when  he  shall  be  21  years  of  age. 

q.  George  Middleton. 
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MY  MARRIAGE  to  Laura  Manning 
took  place  in  June  of  my  twenty- 
second  year.  It  was  a church 
wedding  and  a social  event  of  moment. 
A honeymoon  trip  abroad  followed,  a 
trip  which  fully  convinced  us  that  we 
were  made  for  one  another.  We  were 
very  happy  and 
the  future  held  only 
hopes  of  highest 
promise.  Almost, 
for  the  time  being, 
the  incidental  ad- 
vantages of  the 
marriage  to  myself 
escaped  my  mind. 

Yet  not  quite.  I 
could  not  but  think  H 
now  and  again  of 
its  probable  con- 
sequences— its  ma- 
terial consequences 
quite  apart  from 
the  joyous  certainty 
of  Laura's  constant 
companionship.  I 
felt  vaguely,  with- 
out searching  the  B 

matter  overmuch, 
that  I had  done 
well;  that  my  feet 
were  set  at  last  in 
the  stirrups  of  suc- 
cess. 

My  point  of  view 
was  now  fairly  es- 
tablished. Friends 

and  acquaintances  ~ i 

of  the  city  had 

taught  me  much,  in 

the  way  one  teach- 

es  best,  by  precept 

and  example.  I 

had  caught  their 

common  attitude, 

their  habits  of 

thought  and  feel- 

ing.  My  Uncle  and 


rejects  as  one’s  discretion  dictates.  I bank  of  which  my  Uncle  was  president, 
learned  the  worth  proportionate  of  all  and  where  I worked.  My  marriage, 
these  things,  but  the  basic  necessity  of  from  the  viewpoint  of  self-interest, 
money  was  etched  surely — though  deli-  seemed  ideal. 

cately — upon  the  ready  surface  of  my  A concrete  manifestation  of  this  judg- 
mind.  ment  came  a few  nights  after  our  return 

Perhaps  the  special  emphasis  that  from  the  honeymoon.  Laura’s  father 

called  me  into  his 
study,  a Spartan 
room  that  mirrored 
well  the  personality 
of  its  master.  He 
was  seated  solidly 
in  a great  chair,  a 
mass  of  a man,  legs 
crossed,  fists  on  the 
arms  of  the  chair, 
gazing  straight  be- 
fore him.  He  sat 
quiet  for  a moment 
after  I had  entered ; 
he  used  few  mo- 
tions, as  a rule,  and 
fewer  words.  A 
long  cigar,  unlight- 
ed, stuck  out  from 
his  lips.  It  was 
firmly  fixed,  as  if 
grown  in  his  face. 

‘‘Like  the  bankin’ 
business?”  he 
rumbled  suddenly. 

“It  seems  a good 
business  — and 
clean,”  I said.  “I’ve 
never  been  in  any 
other.” 

“No  business  is 
clean,”  retorted  my 
father-in-law,  gruff- 
ly. “If  you’re  out 
to  get  along,  it’s  a 
fight.  Somebody’s 
got  to  get  the  big 
end;  somebody’s 
got  to  get  left.  It’s 
a matter  of  getting 
ahead — a n y way 
you  can.  Got  to 
do  dirty  work 
sometimes — got  to 
do  it  yourself  or 
hire  somebody  to 
do  it  for  you. 
’Mounts  to  same 
thing.  Only  rules 
— don’t  go  broke 
an’  keep  a good  lawryer.  Got  to  get 
that  “clean”  idea  out  of  your  head — if 
y’  want  to  get  along.  Got  to  choose!” 

“I  think,”  I said  candidly,  “I  want  to 
succeed  more  than  anything  I know  of, 
but — ” 

“Glad  you’re  sure,”  Manning  broke 
in,  “that’s  the  first  thing — know  what 
you  want.  Then  get  it  if  you  can. 
Laura  wants  Society — with  a capital; 
wants  parties — be  in  on  everything  go- 
ing. Smart  girl,  she’ll  get  it!  Your 
family  can  help — top  notchers!  You 
want  to  get  along,  yourself;  get  a foot- 
hold, tell  ’em  all  where  to  get  off — be  a 
big  man,  what?” 

“Ye-e-es,  I want  to  succeed,”  I reiter- 
ated, vaguely  uneasy.  Truth  was  truth, 


thoroughly.  ; 

grateful  to  them 

and  proved  an  apt  11  The  worship  of  success,  meaning  my  religion  was  that  of  those  about  me. 

pupil  because  their 

purpose  squared  with  mine.  Success 
was  the  goal.  A clear  idea  of  what  it 
meant,  and  its  keys,  was  education. 

I had  learned  that  money  was  a sine 
qua  non;  enough  of  it,  that  is,  to  spell 
power,  to  enable  one  to  speak  of  it 
lightly,  or  not  at  all.  I had  learned  that 
as  money  can  be  a scourge  to  whoso  has 
it  not,  so  it  can  be  a weapon  to  him 
who  wields  it  in  bulk — a weapon  where- 
with to  keep  at  arm’s  length  those  whose 
envy  or  distress  alone  makes  one’s  posi- 
tion superior  and  free.  For  without 
slaves  what  could  freedom  mean? 

I learned  the  value  of  social  prestige, 
the  value  of  family,  the  value  of  that 
trained  perception  which  senses  unerr- 
ingly another’s/caSte  and  clea-Jes^o  or 

Digitize  l:yljO  Ql\l 


money  (or  as  we  called  it,  “means”) 
received  in  my  tutelage  was  due  partly 
to  the  fact  that  my  Uncle  and  Aunt, 
while  their  social  position  was  unassail- 
able and  a sterling  asset,  were  despite 
their  luxurious  manner  of  living  not  rich 
as  we  knew  the  word.  And  though  it  is 
an  irksome  confession  to  make,  consid- 
erations of  expediency  were,  beneath 
everything  else,  chiefly  responsible  for 
my  marriage. 

Hugh  Manning’s  name  won  from  me, 
as  it  did  from  our  world  generally,  the 
reverence  success  commands.  He  was 
self-made,  in  a financial  sense — and  he 
had  not  cheated  himself  in  the  job.  It 
was  no  secret  that  he  held,  among  a host 
of  interests,  the  majority  stock  in  the 
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of  course,  but  somehow  this  brutal  strip- 
ping of  flesh  from  the  bones  of  our  seem- 
ly life  rang  sordid  beyond  words.  Such 
frankness  was — well — indecent ! 

Hugh  Manning  laughed  shortly. 

“Mustn’t  be  finicky!”  he  said.  “All 
right  to  throw  a bluff  outside — different 
with  us.  Got  to  understand  each  other. 
Might  as  well  start  right.  You’re  young 
yet,  you’ll  learn.  Keep  your  eyes  open; 
don’t  be  afraid  of  facts.  My  money 
back  of  you — only  keep  your  head!” 

He  stopped  speaking  and  his  left  eye- 
brow shot  up  reflectively,  a mannerism 
he  had  when  making  a decision. 

“Got  any  money — now?”  he  threw  at 
me. 

“A  little,”  I said.  “Enough,  I think. 
My  Uncle  has  been  more  than  generous.” 

My  interlocutor  snorted. 

“Better  keep  what  he’s  got,”  he  said, 
“none  too  much  now.  Good  man  for  the 
bank — never  do  much  for  himself 
though.  Too  kind-hearted — self  indul- 
gent.” 

He  swung  around  to  his  desk,  flapped 
out  a pocket  checkbook  and  wrote  swift- 
ly. 

“Here,”  he  said,  “this’ll  do  for  now. 
Got  a smart  girl — an’  a good  girl.  Want 
you  to  be  good  to  her!” 

I glanced  at  the  paper  and  gasped.  It 
was  for  ten  thousand  dollars.  I stam- 
mered my  thanks. 

My  father-in-law  waved  off  my  words 
carelessly. 

“That’s  all  right.  Got  t'  learn  to  use 
money.  Got  a house  picked  out  for  you 
— ready  in  a week  or  so.  It’s  all  right. 
My  girl  you’ve  married,  son!  Got  no 
mother,  got  to  look  out  for  her  myself — 
do  what  I can  to  make  her  happy.  You 
keep  on  pluggin’  at  the  bank.  I’ll  back 
you — give  you  a boost  when  the  time 
comes.  Good  luck!” 

I left  the  room  a little  dazed,  but  full 
of  a robust  sense  of  gratitude.  The 
cruder  aspects  of  the  conversation,  which 
had  shocked  me  only  a moment  before, 
were  forgotten.  I looked  at  the  check 
again.  This  was  no  dream,  but  blessed 
actuality.  I was  a fortunate  youth,  on 
the  highroad  to  the  land  of  desire,  going 
forward  with  great  strides;  the  seven 
league  boots  of  wealth  and  influence 
were  mine!  A pleasant  sense  of  security 
and  well-being  warmed  my  veins.  It 
was  a brave  world,  a noble  world! 

'T'HE  sense  of  release  from  care  and 
worry  that  came  with  my  marriage, 
the  sense  of  economic  freedom,  and  later, 
of  power,  did  not  weaken  with  time. 
Rather  it  developed  and  expanded  as  a 
more  thoroughgoing  realization  of  my 
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good  fortune  grew.  I was  the  same  per- 
son, I take  it,  the  day  after  my  mar- 
riage as  I was  the  day  before,  but  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world  I had  grown  might- 
ily in  those  few  hours.  I rested  under 
the  Manning  aegis.  The  reflected  glory 
of  the  name  beat  upon  my  willing  brow. 
I stood  for  something  definite  and  sub- 
stantial, something  real!  So  I came  to 
believe  that  I myself  had  changed,  not 
merely  that  my  circumstances  had  al- 
tered— and  through  believing  it,  I did 
change. 

My  work  at  the  bank  was  no  grind 
now,  as  sometimes  it  had  been.  I began 
to  feel  a certain  proprietory  interest  in 
the  institution,  in  its  manifold  affairs, 
in  its  physical  features  even.  I grew 
fond  of  that  strong  symbol  of  power  and 
place.  I admired  its  lofty  rooms,  its 
spacious  vaults,  its  mosaics,  its  marble 
and  its  bronze.  I loved  its  atmosphere 
of  quiet  dignity,  of  firm  immutability. 
How  like  a temple’s  were  its  chastely  seri- 
ous lines,  the  subdued  solemnity  that 
brooded  over  all  like  a white-winged, 
watchful  spirit!  It  did  not  occur  to  me 
that  it  was  indeed  a shrine — the  shrine 
of  a living  religion;  that  the  god  of  this 
religion — if  a god  be  one’s  ideal — was 
Success,  and  that  Money  was  this  god’s 
high  priest. 

Yet  I watched  the  faces  of  our 
clients,  shuffling  in  endless  files  to  the 
little  grated  windows  day  after  day,  with 
a dim  appreciation  of  their  utter  earnest- 
ness, an  earnestness  religious  in  its  es- 
sence. I saw  in  the  eyes  of  many  of  them 
a timid,  wistful  reverence — never,  or 
very  rarely,  was  mirth  or  levity.  Some- 
times even,  I compared  the  attitude  of 
these  to  the  attitude  of  the  members 
of  our  church,  to  the  advantage — in 
point  of  sincerity — of  the  bank’s  disci- 
ples. 

Our  church  in  truth,  by  contrast, 
seemed  almost  frivolous.  We  went  reg- 
ularly on  Sundays,  dressed  in  our  smart- 
est attire;  we  enjoyed  the  soothing 
richness  of  its  furnishings,  the  inspiring 
music,  the  splendid  clothes  of  our  co- 
worshippers.  We  heard  our  eloquent 
young  minister  pronounce  some  thou- 
sands of  well-chosen  words  and  departed 
with  a sensuous  peace  in  our  souls  and 
perhaps  a-  fleeting  thought  of  thankful- 
ness to  the  Creator  for  making  this 
charming  world  of  things  as  they  are — 
and  giving  us  our  comfortable  place 
within  its  scheme.  We  were  not,  you 
see,  in  awe  of  our  church  and  its  pale 
and  far-off  God! 

It  did  not  seem  strange  to  us — our 
attitude;  for  we  knew  that  the  Religion 
we  professed  was  not  a thing  to  be  drag- 
ged out  into  the  hurly  burly  of  every- 
day life.  It  was,  we  knew,  wholly  of  the 
spirit,  and  what  we  meant  by  the  spirit 
was  the  sum  of  those  vague  longings  for 
a better  world  that  sometimes  reached 
us  in  moments  of  dejection  and  disap- 
pointment. The  high  words  of  the  min- 
ister, his  pictures  of  a better  and  nobler 
vision,  in  a way  met  these  longings  and 
satisfied  them.  God,  we  felt,  was  inter- 
ested in  improving  mankind  and  was 
capable,  doubtless,  of  doing  so  in  His 
own  time.  If  this  process  was  slow,  if 
there  was  suffering  and  injustice  still 
among  men,  we  liked  to  feel  that  the  re- 
sponsibility was  God’s,  that,  being  om- 
nipotent, in  his  infinite  wisdom  He  per- 
mitted such  sorrows  for  a purpose.  For 
our  part,  we  encouraged  Him  by  our 
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weekly  presence  in  His  temple  and  sup- 
ported Him  by  our  generous  pocket- 
books,  through  which  His  Church,  we 
were  assured,  was  kept  alive.  But  as 
for  taking  this  Religion  of  ours  and  its 
creed  literally,  that  is,  as  a working 
philosophy  to  color  and  direct  our 
actions,  our  passions,  our  desires,  our 
hopes  and  fears,  the  idea  never  for  a 
moment  reached  us.  If  it  had  we  should 
have  dismissed  it  lightly  as  impractical. 

It  was  not  easy  for  me,  at  first,  to 
wholly  accept  this  view  of  Religion.  My 
early  experience  with  the  church — as  I 
knew  it  then — had  not  taught  me  to  love 
it,  but  it  had  been  such  as  to  fill  me  with 
an  unquestioning  sense  of  its  authority. 
It  was  plain  that  the  church — as  I knew 
it  now — had  only  authority  as  this  was 
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Rest  and  Sleep 

You  can  learn  to  develop  your  body  into 
strong,  splendid,  vigorous  completeness. 
You  can  learn  to  eat  so  that  you  will  gain 
energy  you  need  for  work  you  have  to  do. 
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subscription  today.  Don’t  delay  gaining 
knowledge  which  means  increased  power — 
larger  success — more  joy  in  living.  Ad- 
dress— 


granted  to  it  by  its  trustees,  of  whom 
Hugh  Manning  was  one,  and  its  congre- 
gation. It  rested  upon  our  world  of  af- 
fairs as  a firm  foundation.  Though  I did 
not  formulate  the  idea  clearly,  I had  an 
uncomfortable  feeling  that  as  Christ 
once  had  driven  the  money  changers 
from  the  temple,  so  now  after  twenty 
centuries  the  money  changers  had  suc- 
ceeded in  turning  the  tables.  Christ  it 
was  who  now  was  driven  from  his  shrines, 
to  wander  naked  and  unsought  of  our 
gay  world  about  the  highways  and  by- 
ways of  the  earth. 

JXAD  I learned  in  my  youth  of  a God 
A that  I could  love  I should  perhaps 
never  have  acquiesced  in  such  a flagrant 
usurpation.  I might  even  have  been  led 
to  seek  out  the  gentle  Christ  in  those 
places  where  he  would  be  found.  But 
I had  not  known  of  such  a God  till  too 
late — then  only  dimly,  and  acquiesce  I 
did,  in  time.  I grew  accustomed  to  the 
situation  as  I found  it  and  accepted  in 
this  as  in  other  respects  the  ideal — the 
unconfessed  but  actual  religion  of  my 
day  and  group.  The  little  door  that  so 
accommodatingly  locks  in  the  hidden 
chambers  of  the  mind  those  truths  which 
might — if  fairly  acknowledged — bring 
discomfort  and  disaster,  snapped  stoutly 
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shut.  The  positive  creed  of  “achieve- 
ment” filled  my  conscious  intelligence. 
The  worship  of  success  was  my  faith  as 
it  was  that  of  those  about  me. 

The  face  of  success  seemed  not  now 
remote  but  a near  and  familiar  thing. 
What  had  in  days  past  been  but  a ten- 
uous dream  was  taking  on  the  contours 
of  reality.  And  curiously  enough,  now 
that  it  was  here,  it  seemed  only  my 
just  due.  I took  each  forward  step  that 
time  brought,  more  and  more  as  a mat- 
ter of  course.  I was  scarcely  surprised, 
even,  when  my  Uncle  called  me  one  day 
into  his  office  at  the  bank  and  told  me 
impressively  that  I had  been  elected  a 
vice-president  and  a director. 

“It’s  a wonderful  start  you  have 
made,  my  boy,”  he  said,  “You  will  go 
far,  I know.  We  are  all  proud  of  you.” 

I took  his  commendation  seriously,  as 
I took  myself  and  my  promotion — 
O very  seriously!  It  really  seemed  to 
me  then  that  he  had  cause  to  be  proud 
of  me.  I did  not  reflect  that  but  for 
those  magic  seven  league  boots  put  on  at 
marriage  this  leap  ahead  would  never 
have  been  taken.  For  thus  did  Success 
— that  subtle  god — in  strict  accordance 
with  his  custom  blind  my  eyes  and  set 
his  minion  Arrogance  at  the  doorway  of 
my  soul. 


The  Hero 


By  ROBERT  W.  SNEDDON 


A NEWSBOY  dived  out  of  the  rail- 
road station,  and  narrowly  escaped 
being  run  over  by  a bus. 

“ Ere  they  come!”  he  yelled  hoarsely. 
The  crowd  stirred  uneasily.  It  almost 
seemed  as  everyone  in  it  had  given  vent 
to  a sigh.  Then  they  were  silent. 

“Give  ’em  room,  me  lads”  pleaded  a 
tall  policeman  as  he  tried  to  hold  back 
the  line  of  bystanders.  “ ’Ere,  old  lydy, 
keep  by  me  and  I'll  see  you  don’t  come 
to  ’arm.  Yes,  ma’am,  they'll  be  out  in 
a minute.  Your  boy  among  ’em.  Ell 
be  with  yer  in  two  shakes.” 

Slowly  the  little  bunch  of  wounded 
men  came  out  of  the  station,  looking 
wan  and  worn.  Arms  were  in  slings, 
bandages  about  brows.  Uniforms  were 
soiled  and  creased.  As  they  came  out 
into  the  light  from  the  darkness  of  the 
station,  they  blinked  their  eyes.  Then 
their  faces  brightened  and  they  tried  to 
walk  erectly,  but  the  effort  was  plain. 

Then  the  cheering  commenced.  It 
seemed  as  if  it  would  never  stop.  From 
the  crowd  rose  a forest  of  arms  waving 
hats.  The  group  of  wounded  halted 
abashed,  then  their  teeth  showed  white. 
The  tension  was  over.  The  crowd  surged 
about  them,  shaking  hands,  clapping 
them  on  the  back,  offering  them  cigars 
and  cigarettes.  The  waiting  women  had 
found  their  own.  The  careless  “Ulloa, 
old  gal”  of  their  wounded  sons  and  hus- 
bands contained  all  the  assurance  that 
they  had  been  longing  for.  Their  dear 
ones  were  home  again. 


Beside  me  stood  a little  man.  He 
could  not  have  been  more  than  forty  if 
he  was  that,  but  he  looked  old,  very  old 
He  coughed  now  and  again.  The  ravages 
of  consumption  were  very  plain  on  him. 
His  faded  blue  eyes  were  dancing  with 
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excitement.  There  he  stood  waving  a 
handkerchief  and  stretching  himself  on 
the  point  of  his  feet.  He  was  shabby 
but  neat,  shaven  and  brushed. 

“My  Gawd,  don’t  it  given  you  a 
thrill?”  he  remarked  to  me.  “Makes 
me  feel  as  if  I’d  been  to  war  meself.  But 
no  such  bloomink  luck.  Got  a missus 
and  three  kids  at  ’ome.  And  besides,  I 
don’t  believe  they’d  ’ave  took  me.  Too 
small,  you  see,  and  a bit  of  a corf  in  me 
chest  at  times.” 

He  had  all  the  appearance  of  a clerk, 
so  I asked  if  business  was  still  holding 
out. 

His  face  fell. 

“Weil,  now,  it  ain’t  wot  ye  might  call 
flourishing,  nothing  is  those  days,  but 
things  is  going  on.  Business  is  business 
in  spite  o’  shot  an’  shell.  Ain’t  nr»  call 
to  shout,  but  at  the  same  time,  I ain’t 
grumblin’.  They’ve  cut  me  down  five 
bob  though.  Twenty  bob  a week  ain’t 
too  much  to  feed  and  clothe  three  kids 
and  a wife.  Alius  somethink  to  buy  for 
the  boys,  new  boots.  Lord,  they  are 
cruel  ’ard  on  shoe  leather.” 

“Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you  keep  a 
family  on  twenty  shillings  a week?”  I 
asked  aghast. 

“Yus.  Plain  food,  no  Mansion  ’Ouse 
banquets  for  us.  Means  a bit  o’  scrimp- 
in’ to  make  ends  meet,  thought.  Uster 
have  a nice  joint  on  Sundays.  That’s 
off  the  menu,  now,”  he  concluded  with 
a sigh. 

“I  suppose  you’ve  been  in  business 
quite  a while?”  I inquired. 

“Lor  bless  yer  heart,  yus.  Ever  since 
I was  that  ’igh.  Running  errands  when 
I was  twelve.  Then  I goes  into  an  office 
as  boy  and  works  up.” 

“Up  to  twenty  shillings  a week,”  I 
thought  bitterly. 

“When  I was  getting  eighteen  shillinks 
a week  I met  a gal  and  we  got  spliced. 

Been  a good  wife  to  me,  sir,  none  better. 

Then  the  kids  began  to  come.  I had  to 
hustle  round  a bit  then.  I uster  work  in 
the  eveninks,  addressing  envelopes  for 
an  advertisin’  firm.  I made  about  three 
bob  a week  extra  that  way.  Then  me 
’ealth  broke  down,  and  I had  to  chuck 
it.  I did  think  one  time  of  clearing  out 
to  Canadar  or  Ameriker  but  I never 
could  get  the  money  together,  so  I had 
to  stick.  One  time  when  the  corf  was 
bad,  the  missus  thought  of  trying  to  get 
me  a job  in  the  country.  That  fell 
through,  and  I wasn’t  sorry.  I’d  have 
died  in  the  country.  Ye  can’t  get  me 
out  of  sound  o’  old  Ben.  When  I ’ears 
the  old  bell  striking,  I alius  thinks  of 
home.  Its  in  me  blood.  I was  born  in 
London  and  I’ll  die  in  it.  I’d  have  liked 
to  get  a whack  at  them  Germans  all  the 
same,  sir.” 

I hesitated. 

“You  never — er — I don’t  know  how  to 
say  it — you  never  grumble.” 

He  looked  away,  then  turned  his  face 
to  me.  He  was  half  smiling. 

“Last  thing  that  ’ud  ever  occur  to  me. 

I’m  ’appy.  If  I ’ave  to  work  ’ard  its  for 
the  wife  and  kids.  Might  ’ave  a better 
job,  but  Lor’  bless  you,  since  I can’t  I 
takes  what  I get  and  is  thankful.  This 
’ere  corf  bothers  me  now  and  then,  but 
I ain’t  no  quitter.  I’ll  keep  on  fighting 
till  I 'as  to  give  in,  and  I ain’t  going  to 
do  that.  Excuse  me,  sir,  I want  to 
shake  ’ands  with  one  of  them  ’eroes. 
Somethink  to  tell  the  kids  about.” 

He  darted  off  and  I saw  him  shake 
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hands  fervently  with  a tall  well-built 
man  with  one  arm  in  a sling.  The  little 
man  was  gazing  up  into  the  face  of  his 
chosen  hero  with  a look  of  the  most  in- 
tense worship  and  pride. 

And  it  occurred  to  me  as  I turned 
away,  that  the  most  heroic  figure  of  the 
day  was  not  amongst  the  group  that 
had  come  out  from  the  station,  much  as 
I honored  them.  It  was  the  little  con- 
sumptive clerk  himself  fighting  the 
battle  of  life  from  day  to  day  with 
Death  and  Poverty,  and  keeping  his 
colors  flying,  all  ignorant  of  his  hero- 
ism. 
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Appreciation 

By  A.  C.  Palmer 

J CANNOT  longer  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing my  appreciation  of  your 
treatment  of  social  questions.  Thank 
God  for  such  magazines  as  yours. 

This,  of  course,  is  an  agricultural  state, 
and  the  pulpit  and  press  are  not  very  far 
advanced. 

Both  are  conservative,  not  to  say  re- 
actionary, not  to  say  damnably  servile. 

The  land  hog  is  the  universal  object  of 
adoration  out  this  way,  and  there  are 
some  churches  I doubt  that  God  has 
entered  for  a genera- 
tion. 

It  may  have  been  a 
New  York  preacher 
who  said:  “God  would 
not  dare  to  damn  a 
millionaire,”  but  you 
don’t  have  to.  go  to 
New  York  City  to  find 
a prostituted  pulpit 
and  a prostituted 
press. 

Again  thanking  you 
for  your  glorious 
stand. 

Webster  City,  la. 


Keep  at  the  Quacks 
By  Chas.  B.  Johnson,  M.D. 
DESIRE  to  sincerely  thank  and 
heartily  congratulate  you  for  the  un- 
ceasing war  you  are  waging  on  quacks 
and  quack  medicines.  You  have  made 
every  right  thinking  medical  man  your 
debtor. 

Having  said  this  much  in  the  way  of 
earnest  commendation  permit  me  as  one 
who  for  more  than  three  years  wore  the 
“shoddy”  blue  to  express  my  condemna- 
tion of  the  sentiment  and  misrepresenta- 
tions, not  to  say  fabrications,  contained 


in  a communication  from  Sedalia,  Mo., 
entitled  “shoddy”  and  printed  in  your 
Safety  Valve  June  12,  1915. 

Evidently  the  writer  of  this  communi- 
cation still  harbors  the  same  sentiment 
that  impelled  him  when  a young  man  to 
enlist  in  a war  that  for  four  long  years 
was  waged  against  the  American  Flag — 
The  same  American  Flag  that  doubtless 
protected  this  writer  through  his  infancy 
and  childhood  and  under  whose  folds  he 
has  probably  found  safe  refuge  since  that 
day,  a full  half  century  in  the  past,  when 
the  powerful  arm  of  a just  government 
forced  him  to  surrender  his  gun  and  cease 
firing  on  its  noble  emblem. 

As  to  the  “shoddy”  so  contemptuously 
referred  to,  it  was  a thousand  t:mes  bet- 
ter to  look  upon  than  the  detestable 
copper-hued  “butter-nut”  which  most 
fitly  clothed  the  Sedalia  writer  while  he 
was  making  war  on  a Flag  that  stands 
for  more  good  things  than  any  other  Na- 
tional Emblem  in  the  world’s  history. 

Champaign-Urbana,  111. 


Bryan 


By  Harold  A.  Smith 

V0UR  issue  for  June 
A 26th  was  fine,  par- 
ticularly the  article  by 
Creel  on  Bryan.  Few 
magazines  or  papers 
can  see  straight  in 
times  like  these.  Har- 
per’s is  one  of  the  few 
which  can,  and  has  my 
heartiest  support. 

Elba,  Mich. 

A Bit  of  Advice 

By  Theo.  Oehne 

AC  Cl  DENTALLY 
coming  across  your 
editorial  in  your  issue 
of  May  15th  “What 
For”  I firmly  believe 
it  a sacred  duty  to 
yourself  and  humanity 
to  offer  your  sendees 
as  advisor  to  the 
“Kaiser.” 

I never  read  any- 
thing grasping  the  sit- 
uation so  fully  and 
coming  so  near  the 
facts  as  this  editorial. 

I think  Germany  is 
sorely  in  need  of  men 
of  your  profound 
knowledge  and  good 
common  sense. 

Chicago,  111. 
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Everywhere,  even  in  the  most  congested  traffic,  the  closed  car 
stands  out  distinctively.  It  cannot  be  hidden:  its  character  and 
the  type  of  man  who  owns  it  are  unmistakable. 

The  closed  car  owner  belongs  to  a select  class.  He  is  one  of 
those  men  who,  afloat,  have  their  private  yachts.  And  his  car  in- 
dicates his  appreciation  of  finer  things,  and  also  expresses  his 
personal  taste.  For  the  closed  car  of  thoro  quality  is  an  exclusive 
creation — not  copying  others,  but  especially  planned  to  meet  its 
owner’s  individual  preferences. 

Both  the  personally-driven  sedan  and  the  chauffeur-driven 
limousine  provide  an  all-year  comfort,  good  cheer,  and  distinction 
not  possible  in  an  open  car.  To  the  family  accustomed  to  touring 
cars,  the  closed  car  offers  the  only  remaining  new  delight  in  motor 
car  enjoyment.  That’s  why  the  purchase  of  a sedan  or  limousine 
is  the  finest  contribution  you  can  make  to  the  happiness  and  sense 
of  well-bejng  of  those  you  hold  dear. 

We  can  create  for  you  a Winton  Six  closed  car  precisely  as 
you  want  it.  That  takes  time,  of  course.  If  you  delay  ordering, 
you  must  content  yourself  with  a stock  model.  So,  make  your 
selection  now,  and  let  us  give  your  personal  requirements  the  most 
exacting  attention,  and  guarantee  delivery  to  you  before  the  first 
nip  of  the  earliest  frost. 

Prices  are  unusually  attractive.  $3250  and  $3500.  A card 
from  you  will  bring  full  information. 
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What  We  Face 

rPHE  easiest  thinking  concludes  that  neutrality 
consists  in  causing  one  belligerent  as  much  in- 
convenience as  another. 

But  more  labor  is  required  to  act  in  a spirit  that 
will  have  the  approval  of  the  future  and  will  help 
lay  the  foundation  for  better  methods  of  settling  dis- 
putes. Our  questions  with  Great  Britain  are  by  no 
means  clear.  The  strongest  support  Great  Britain 
has  for  her  method  of  blockade  lies  in  the  conduct  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Civil  War  and  the  defense  of 
that  conduct  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
The  strongest  defense  of  her  definition  of  contraband 
lies  in  the  act  of  the  German  Government  in  taking 
charge  of  all  food  supplies.  A disinterested  court 
would  be  likely  to  decide  for  Great  Britain  on 
some  of  the  questions  with  us,  although  we  are  surely 
right  on  others.  No  disinterested  court  could  possibly 
decide  in  favor  of  Germany  on  the  question  of  killing 
non-combatants  on  merchant  ships. 

The  control  of  the  seas  will  be  a knotty  question 
after  the  war.  English  statesmen  would  rather  have 
the  seas  entirely  free  if  that  freedom  could  have  any 
adequate  guarantee.  Harper’ s Weekly  thinks  it  has 
sufficient  information,  to  warrant  the  opinion  that 
Great  Britain  will  give  up  her  individual  control 
after  this  war  if  the  United  States  joins  the  other 
principal  maritine  nations  in  a strong  guarantee.  If 
we  are  not  willing  to  take  such  responsibility  when 
the  time  comes  we  shall  have  small  ground  to  com- 
plain of  any  failure  to  neutralize  the  ocean.  But 
such  changes  cannot  be  brought  about  in  the  middle 
of  a war.  All  that  we  can  do  in  the  middle  of  the 
war  is  to  keep  the  record  of  our  position  straight, 
collect  money  for  property  injuries  in  the  best  avail- 
able ways,  and  stand  film  against  barbarous  destruc- 
tion of  the  underlying  principles  of  humanity  and 
civilization  where  our.pwn  affairs  and  the  rules  of  in- 
ternational law  happen  to  put  that  task  in  our  hands. 

There  would  certainly  be  evil  consequences  in  our 
being  in  the  war.  From  a world  point-of-view  the 
greatest  evil  would  be  in  our  lessened  ability  to  do 
constructive  work  after  the  war  because  of  our  being 
an  ally  of  one  group  of  powers  instead  of  a philo- 
sophic outsider  wielaing  immense  influence  on  both 
sides.  Beating  Germany  is  an  unpleasant  necessity, 
but  it  isn’t  enough.  It  doesn’t  create  an  enlightened 
agreement  for  international  relations  in  the  future. 

Various  reasons  urged  for  our  entering  the  struggle 
are  too  slight  for  such  a grievious  step.  Here  are 
some  of  them: 

1 — “It  would  hasten  the  end  of  the  war  in  the  way 
it  ought  to  end.”  Even  if  this  is  so,  it  would  not 


help  to  get  out  of  the  result  the  most  permanent  ad- 
vantages. 

2 —  “Foreign  nations  do  not  respect  us,  acting 
cautiously  as  we  are.”  That  is  a reason  fit  for 
cowards. 

3 —  “We  shall  have  no  friends  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth  after  the  war.”  The  reason  is  inadmissable 
on  principle;  also  it  is  untrue.  If  we  successfully 
contribute  to  the  general  welfare  we  shall  have  as 
friends  the  most  modem  minds  in  all  the  nations. 

4 —  “Only  a war  will  put  us  in  a proper  state  of 
defense.”  The  reason,  whatever  else  may  be  said  of 
it,  is  inadequate. 

No,  there  is  only  one  ground  on  which  we  can 
properly  enter  the  war.  We  can  only  enter  in  de- 
fense of  principles  that  can  be  defended  in  no  other 
way.  We  have,  after  the  fullest  and  calmest  con- 
sideration, stated  to  Germany  that  one  principle  is 
so  essential  to  human  progress  that  we  shall  omit 
neither  word  nor  deed  to  uphold  it.  For  defying  us 
on  that  issue  Germany  can  have  no  excuse  except  the 
one  that  led  her  through  Belgium.  The  death  of 
Belgians  was  not  our  affair.  The  death  of  Dutch  or 
Scandinavian  passengers  on  British  ships  is  not  our 
affair.  But  the  death  of  our  citizens  by  violation  of 
the  rules  invited  us  to  make  ourselves  the  spokesman 
of  humanity  and  principle,  and  we  did  it.  We  did  it 
carefully,  knowing  what  we  did. 

Are  New  Yorkers  Short-winded? 

T ESS  than  two  years  ago  New  York  elected  a 
•*"J  fusion  ticket  by  the  largest  majority  the  city 
ever  knew.  Mr.  Mitchel  has  shown  an  astonishing 
scope,  wisdom,  and  accuracy.  He  has  been  executive 
and  he  has  been  enlightened.  Those  few  who  take  the 
trouble  to  understand  any  civic  matter  are  proud  of 
him.  When  last  April  he  gave  an  account  of  his  ser- 
vices to  the  body  that  selected  him,  only  one  paper 
in  New  York,  The  Evening  Post , gave  such  a report 
that  a serious  citizen  could  find  out  what  had  hap- 
pened. Such  superficiality  is  what  is  faced  in  New 
York.  It  is  what  is  faced  elsewhere.  It  is  the  nega- 
tive part  of  democracy’s  account. 

In  November  New  York  elects  Aldermen,  a District 
Attorney,  and  Judges,  including  four  on  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  primaries  are  in  September. 

Have  the  political  leaders,  among  the  Republicans, 
Bull  Moosers,  and  Independent  Democrats,  leader- 
ship enough  to  make  a proper  fusion  of  their  own 
accord? 

If  not,  will  the  community  shake  off  its  habitual 
political  lethargy  sufficiently  to  exert  any  influence 
‘ before  the  primaries? 
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The  Trend  of  Law 

JUSTICE  in  Kansas  is  becoming  speedier,  surer 
and  cheaper.  The  credit  for  this  improvement, 
says  a progressive  judge,  belongs  to  the  direct  pri- 
mary and  the  non-partisan  ballot.  “They  have 
brought  the  courts  and  the  judges  back  to  the  people 
again,”  Judge  J.  C.  Ruppenthal,  of  the  Twenty-third 
Kansas  circuit,  says.  “Some  say  that  is  the  weakness 
of  the  new  Kansas  system.  I say  it  is  the  salvation 
of  it,  becaue  justice  is  the  sentiment  of  the  mass  of 
the  people  extending  over  a long  period  of  time.  The 
people  sometimes  are  wrong  on  a particular  thing 
or  issue  for  the  moment,  but  the  sentiment  of  the 
majority  in  the  ultimate  is  justice.”  This  authority 
finds  that  justice  for  the  many  is  being  given  more 
serious  study  by  the  Kansas  bench  and  bar,  and  that 
the  law  schools,  too,  are  doing  their  part  to  free  court 
procedure  of  its  cumbering  technicality.  Judge  Rup- 
penthal has  been  for  the  good  cause  ever  since  the 
time,  thirty-four  years  ago,  when  he  was  a law  stu- 
dent in  Lawrence  (Kas.,  not  Mass.,)  and  there  heard 
a lecture  in  the  old  courthouse  on  the.  theme,  “Justice 
Should  Be  Speedier,  Cheaper  and  Surer.”  He  adopt- 
ed the  idea.  It  is  one  of  the  best  mottoes  a modern 
lawyer  could  possess;  but  another  generation  may 
go  even  further,  and  make  justice  speedier,  surer  and 
free . 

Laziness 

OOME  people  mistake  indolence  for  freedom. 
^ Democracy  is  interpreted  as  individual  propen- 
sity by  everybody,  with  no  guidance.  The  publisher, 
theatrical-manager,  or  politician  who  merely  “gives 
the  people  what  they  want,”  in  the  usual  sense  of 
that  hard-working  expression,  is  interpreting  democ- 
racy in  a lazy  sense.  Why  do  we  have  art-museums? 
When  we  get  them  we  don’t  fill  them  exclusively  with 
Bougereaus,  Bodenhausens,  Harrison  Fishers,  and 
September  Morns.  We  put  in  Velasquez,  if  we  can 
get  him,  and  Vermeer,  and  Carpaccio,  and  others 
not  among  the  best  sellers.  In  a library,  if  it  is  well- 
run,  Milton  is  given  at  least  as  good  a chance  as  Hal 
Caine.  Classic  music  has  been  established  in  this 
country  only  after  an  effort  of  many  years.  Colleges 
do  not  confine  themselves  to  snaps  and  athletics. 
Democracy  without  leadership  is  nothing.  Giving 
the  people  what  they  want  is  easier  than  helping 
them  to  a position  where  they  can  make  their  judg- 
ments from  the  vantage  point  of  intimacy  with  the 
best  ideas  the  world  has  yet  produced. 

The  Seaman  Row 

TJ7HEN  the  Seaman’s  Bill  passed  Congress,  and 
**  was  signed  by  the  President,  it  was  provided 
that  eight  months  were  to  elapse  before  the  Act 
should  take  effect.  Were  those  eight  months  spent 
by  the  steamship  companies  in  preparing  to  work 
under  the  act,  in  a cordial  spirit,  to  make  it  a suc- 
cess? Do  not  all  speak  at  once.  The  eight  months 
were  not  so  spent.  They  were  spent  in  agitating  to 
kill  the  principle  of  the  act.  By  agitation  in  the 
interim  they  hoped  to  get  the  President  to  recom- 
mend amendments  to  Congress,  although  he  had  had 
all  the  arguments  before  him  when  he  signed  the  bill. 
They  hoped  also  by  noisy  prophecy  of  misfortune 
(the  Tory  answer  to  every  change)  to  make  less 


probable  a renewal  of  the  fight  for  a revival  of  our 
merchant  marine  with  the  government  as  a stock- 
holder. Be  it  noted  to  their  account,  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  inspiring  numberless  editorials,  all  just 
alike,  in  all  the  Tory  papers  and  in  some  of  the 
others,  with  no  new  arguments,  but  with  a generous 
rehash  of  those  put  to  the  Committees  in  Congress. 
For  the  interests  it  can  be  said  that  they  at  least  do 
not  sleep  at  the  switch. 

The  primary  attack  is  from  the  foreign  ship  own- 
ers, as  they  are  threatened  with  lessened  control  of 
their  sailors.  They  feel  that  they  cannot  long  escape 
a raise  in  wages.  They  will  be  compelled  to  come 
nearer  to  the  American  standard.  What  opposition 
there  is  from  American  shipping  is  caused  mainly 
by  the  over-lapping  of  interests.  There  is  perhaps 
$300,000,000  of  American  money  in  foreign  shipping 
and  conversely  there  is  foreign  capital  in  our  coast- 
wise shipping.  Hence  in  the  present  social,  political, 
business,  and  newspaper  campaign,  appears  our  old 
friend  the  Interests  in  another  of  its  Protean  forms, 
with  quite  distinguished  organization  and  with  a 
technique  in  honorable  contrast  to  that  of  its  op- 
ponents in  the  liberal  ranks. 

The  Changing  Sea  Situation 

rpHE  old-fashioned  wooden  ship  paid  less  insurance 
* than  the  new  steel  wonder,  protected  as  the 
modem  monster  is  by  buoys,  deepened  channels,  and 
the  miraculous  new  invention  of  wireless  telegraphy. 
Why? 

1 —  The  shipowner  has  obtained  limited  liability. 

2 —  He  has  rid  himself  of  the  custom  of  having  a 
certain  number  of  skilled  men,  and  has  put  the  con- 
sequently increased  risk  on  the  general  public  through 
insurance. 

Americans  stopped  going  to  sea  in  appreciable 
numbers  in  the  early  sixties.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century  a seaman’s  wages  were  equal  to  those 
of  the  ordinary  mechanic.  Also  he  was  the  freest 
among  workmen.  As  the  others  gained  in  freedom, 
however,  his  status  did  not  improve.  He  was  passed 
by  both  in  liberty  and  in  the  standard  of  living. 
Sixty  years  ago  he  could  support  a family.  Today  he 
can  do  no  more  than  live  himself. 

So  much  for  the  seaman.  The  American  marine 
has  disappeared  for  three  reasons. 

1—  The  cost  of  construction. 

2 —  The  measurement  question,  which  is  not  very 
important,  and  the  shipowners  can  get  rid  of  that 
trouble  any  time  they  care  to. 

3— »-The  ship-owners  are  compelled  to  pay  from 
20  to  200  per  cent  more  wages  than  their  competitors. 
That  is  the  big  reason,  as  the  owners  say  themselves. 
Hence  the  LaFollette  bill  requires  changes  in  treaties 
with  other  countries,  designed  to  give  American- 
owned  ships  a better  chance. 

Government  Ships 

HHHE  Seaman’s  Act  ought  to  lead  logically  to  the 


1 


passage  of  a law  at  the  next  session,  putting  the 


government  as  a stockholder  behind  an  experiment  in 
an  American  merchant  marine.  The  shipping  men 
say  they  can  do  nothing  with  an  American  standard 
of  living.  Therefore  it  is  up  to  the  government  to 
demonstrate  at  what  cost  the  thing  can  be  done  and 
what  its  value  is.  Both  the  Democratic  and  the  Re- 
Qriqmal  from 
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' publican  platforms  before  the  last  presidential  elec- 
tion declared  strongly  in  favor  of  a merchant  marine. 
It  is  a subject  that  appears  over  and  over  again  in 
platforms,  but  nothing  is  done  about  it.  The  Demo- 
crats took  decisive  action  on  two  other  topics  which 
had  been  talked  about  but  let  alone,  when  they  passed 
the  currency  act  and  lowered  the  tariff.  It  is  possible 
they  will  increase  their  record  of  constructive  work 
by  giving  us  the  beginning  of  a merchant  marine.  The 
war  has  of  course  greatly  strengthened  the  argument 
for  such  a step,  as  our  opportunities  for  securing 

, foreign  trade  have  so  obviously  been  increased. 

Does  anybody  ask  the  government  to  give  up  its 
Panama  line  of  ships?  Is  the  success  not  obvious? 
Why  has  the  government  started  a railroad  in 
Alaska?  Was  it  not  in  order  to  solve  a long-standing 
unsatisfactory  situation  on  principles  very  similar  to 
those  under  which  the  government  is  now  asked  to 
take  up  and  solve ‘the  marine  question? 

Division  Too  Extreme 

A MONG  the  bees  and  ants  one  queen,  good  for 
nothing  else,  bears  children.  The  non-productive 
females  take  care  of  the  young,  with  assiduity.  It 
is  a striking  fact  that  nutriment  and  rest  seem  es- 
sential to  the  production  of  a queen.  Obviously  it 
will  be  a much  duller,  less  exquisite,  more  cheaply 
utilitarian  universe  if  division  of  labor  and  extreme 
competition  ever  bring  the  human  race  to  the  point 
where  a large  part  of  the  females  correspond  to  the 
unfertile  workers  among  the  ants  and  bees.  Women 
need  to  brood  more  than  men  (though  perhaps  men 
need  to  brood  more  than  they  do) ; they  need  to  use 
their  energy  peaceably,  according  to  their  feelings, 
and  variously ; and  therefore,  since  the  factory  system 
has  pulled  them  out  into  harshly  specialized  competi- 
tion, they  should  at  least  have  every  facility  toward 
mitigating  this  oppressively  mechanical  man-made 
world.  What  we  call  especially  women’s  rights  today 
is  the  opportunity  to  help  arrange  the  world  so  that 
woman  can  have  a better  chance  to  adapt  her  age- 
long interests,  tendencies,  and  attributes  to  a system 
that  threatens  her  with  new  evils,  unless  it  is  looked  in 
the  face  and  mastered. 

Selection 

*XiHE  girls,  just  out  of  college,  who  apply  for  posi- 
tions  in  journalism  are  in  average  intelligence 
and  equipment  superior  to  the  young  men  who  apply. 
The  reason  seems  apparent.  In  the  first  place,  it  still 
takes  some  initiative  for  a girl  to  go  to  college,  while 
for  a boy  in  modem  circumstances  it  is  the  path  of 
least  resistance:  therefore  the  college  girls  average 
above  the  college  boys  at  least  in  purpose.  The 
greatest  selection,  however,  comes  when  they  leave 
college.  Then  numberless  jobs  are  open  to  the  boys, 
and  a large  percentage  of  the  cleverest  go  into  law, 
medicine,  or  one  of  the  departments  of  business.  Al- 
though the  opportunities  for  girls  are  increasing,  no- 
tably in  secretarial  and  social  work,  it  is  still  true 
that  the  intellectual  life  beckons  to  them  rather  cold- 
ly, if  at  all,  outside  of  teaching  and  writing.  To 
journalism,  therefore,  a large  number  of  the  fittest 
turn.  That  the  reception  of  them  is  not  more  cordial 
than  it  is,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  world  is  still  so 
fully  dominated  by  the  inertia,  the  fixed  ideas,  of 
the  average  male.  - 
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Our  Clergy 

VV/HEN  the  Hebrew  prophets  talked  against  the 
™ evils  of  Jerusalem,  they  meant  Jerusalem. 
When  an  American  discusses  Jerusalem  or  Sodom, 
or  Gomorrah,  or  ancient  Rome,  he  means  little.  If 
he  wishes  to  be  a prophet  he  must  discuss  Chicago, 
San  Francisco,  New  York.  And  more  preachers  are 
doing  it  all  the  time,  and  doing  it  well.  They  are 
fearlessly  taking  up  actual  questions.  The  old-fash- 
ioned sermon  that  merely  lambasted  sin  in  the  ab- 
stract, plays  a small  part  of  today. 

Yard  Sticks 

/"YNE  of  the  frailties  of  an  average  being  is  the 
tendency  to  measure  others  by  too  simple  a test. 
Some  judge  a person  altogether  by  his  dress.  Some 
condemn  any  man  who  drinks  and  others  condemn 
any  man  who  doesn’t.  We  have  heard  in  the  South 
the  virtues  of  a college  president  admitted  but  the 
gentleman  nevertheless  gently  dismissed  with  the 
observation  that  “he  warn’t  in  the  war.”  Suffrage, 
the  negro  question,  the  Church,  may  be  used  as  a 
method  of  elimination.  But  human  nature  is  too 
complex  for  such  a measure.  The  only  fit  judge  of 
his  fellow  men  is  he  who  is  most  literal,  elastic, 
tolerant,  many-sided.  No  yard-stick  will  suffice. 

The  Donkey 

Q T.  FRANCIS  spoke  scornfully  of  his  more  mater- 
^ ial  self  as  “my  friend,  the  donkey.”  Poor 
donkey!  Poor  material  self!  That  self  had  a bad 
time  among  the  early  Christian  fathers  and  saints. 
Rejoicing  in  the  body,  like  the  Greeks,  the  renais- 
sance Italians,  is  contrasted  with  spirituality,  in- 
stead of  the  two  sides  being  deemed  elements 
of  an  undivided  whole.  “Thou  hast  conquered,  0 
pale  Galilean.”  We  are  not  even  sure  of  what  the 
pale  Galilean  meant.  We  are  not  even  sure  he  was 
not  a genius  full  of  humor  as  well  as  of  abnegation, 
of  rejoicing  as  well  as  of  sorrow.  For  the  tradition 
that  has  emphasized  so  intensely  the  ascetic  is  not 
the  only  tradition  in  which  Jesus  can  be  interpreted. 
For  our  part  we  fancy  He  might  find  Himself  more 
at  home  with  Plato  than  with  Calvin,  with  Michael 
Angelo  than  with  John  Knox.  His  function  was  the 
shedding  of  light.  It  was  not  He  who  threw  stones 
even  at  so-called  sin,  and  assuredly  not  at  natural 
expansive  joy. 

Success  and  Failure 

TJ7HETHER  a step  is  right  or  wrong  cannot  usual- 
**  ly  be  determined  by  looking  at  it  in  isolation. 
It  depends  on  how  the  step  is  followed  up.  Even 
what  we  call  sin  turns  out  to  be  damaging  or  not  ac- 
cording to  the  use  we  make  of  the  experience.  The 
strong  man  or  woman  is  the  one  who  persists  in  a 
worth  while  purpose,  who  insists  that  every  step  shall 
be  forced  to  yield  some  good.  Success,  whether  in 
material  things  or  in  spiritual  value,  is  a mixture  of 
deserving  and  of  luck,  and  in  neither  sense  can  it  be 
judged  in  a detail.  The  saying  was  already  ancient 
in  the  days  of  Sophocles,  that  we  should  judge  no  man 
happy  until  his  death,  the  meaning  being  this,  that 
what  We  make  of  the  whole  is  the  only  thing  that 
tells  the  story. 
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Women,  War,  and  Babies 

By  JANE  ADDAMS 

President  y Woman* 8 International  Peace  Party 


MANY  women  throughout  the  world  have  set  their 
faces  unalterably  against  war.  This  is  our  rea- 
son for  our  organization  against  war.  I head  a 
movement  planned  to  unite  womanhood,  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  in  a great  protest  against  Europe’s  war.  It 
is  called  the  Women’s  Peace  Party  and  is  international 
iu  scope.  It  began  its  existence  at  Washington,  and  is 
increasing  in  membership  with  astonishing  rapidity. 

As  women  we  are  the  custodians  of  the  life  of  the 
ages  and  we  will  not  longer  consent  to  its  reckless  de- 
struction. We  are  particularly  charged  with  the  future 
of  childhood,  the  care  of  the  helpless  and  the  unfortu- 
nate, and  we  will  not  longer  endure  without  protest  that 
added  burden  of  maimed  and  invalid  men  and  poverty- 
stricken  women  and  orphans  which  war  places  on  us. 

We  have  builded  by  the  patient  drudgery  of  the  past 
the  basic  foundations  of  the  home  and  of  peaceful  in- 
dustry ; we  will  not  longer  endure  that  hoary  evil  which 
in  an  hour  destroys  or  tolerate  that  denial  of  the  sov- 
ereignty oT  reason  and  justice  by  which  war  and  all 
that  makes  for  war  today  render  impotent  the  idealism 
of  the  race. 

Therefore  we  demand  that  our  right  to  be  consulted 
in  the  settlement  of  questions  concerning  not  alone  the 
life  of  individuals  but  of  nations  be  recognized  and  re- 
spected, that  women  be  given  a share  in  deciding  be- 
tween war  and  peace. 

Some  of  the  objects  we  are  working  on  to  obtain,  are 
limitations  of  armaments  and  the  nationalization  of 
their  manufacture;  organized  opposition  to  militarism 
in  our  own  country  and  education  of  youth  in  the  ideals 
of  peace;  democratic  control  of  foreign  policies;  the 
further  humanizing  of  Governments  by  the  extension  of 
the  franchise  to  women;  “concert  of  nations”  to  super- 
cede “balance  of  power;”  action  toward  the  gradual 
organization  of  the  world  to  substitute  law  for  war. 

We  also  believe  in  the  substitution  of  an  international 
police  for  rival  armies  and  navies;  removal  of  the 
economic  causes  of  war;  the  appointment  by  our  Gov- 
ernment of  a commission  of  men  and  women,  with  an 
adequate  appropriation,  to  promote  international 
peace. 

At  the  present  moment  women  in  Europe  are  being 
told:  “Bring  children  into  the  world  for  the  benefit  of 
the  nation;  for  the  strengthening  of  future  battle  lines; 
forget  everything  that  you  have  been  taught  to  hold 


dear;  forget  your  long  struggle  to  establish  the  respon- 
sibilities of  fatherhood;  forget  all  but  the  appetite  of 
war  for  human  flesh.  It  must  be  satisfied  and  you  must 
be  the  ones  to  feed  it,  cost  what  it  may. 

This  war  is  destroying  the  home  unit  in  the  most 
highly  civilized  countries  of  the  world  to  an  extent  which 
is  not  less  than  appalling.  Could  there  be  a more  definite 
and  dreadful  illustration  of  the  tendencies  of  war  to 
break  down  and  destroy  the  family  unit?  All  such  con- 
sequences of  war  mitigate  against  the  age  long  efforts 
of  woman  to  establish  the  paternity  of  her  child  and  the 
father’s  responsibility  for  it. 

In  the  interest  of  this  effort  the  State  has  made  mar- 
riage a matter  of  license  and  record,  and  the  Church 
has  surrounded  it  by  every  possible  sanctity.  Under  the 
pressure  of  war,  however,  both  of  these  institutions  have 
in  a large  measure  withdrawn  their  protection. 

All  that  women  have  held  dear,  all  that  the  Church 
has  worked  for  and  the  State  has  ordered,  has  been 
swept  away  in  a breath— the  hot  breath  of  war — leav- 
ing woman  in  her  primitive,  pitiable  state  of  the  neces- 
sity of  self-defence,  without  the  strength  with  which  to 
compass  self-defense.  So  long  as  a State,  through  the 
exigencies  of  war,  is  obliged  to  place  military  authority 
above  all  civil  rights,  women  can  have  within  it  no 
worthy  place,  no  opportunity  for  their  development, 
and  they  cannot  hope  for  authority  in  its  councils. 

THOUSANDS  of  them  in  Europe,  as  in  the  United 

States  had  become  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  idea 
that  the  recognition  of  the  sacredness  of  human  life  had 
at  last  become  established,  throughout  the  world,  that 
the  news  of  this  war  to  them  came  as  an  incredible  shock. 
Women  are  entitled  in  all  justice  to  some  consideration 
in  this  matter  of  war  making,  if  only  because  they  have 
necessarily  been  paramount  in  the  nurture  of  that  hu- 
man life  which  is  now  being  so  lavishly  spent. 

The  advanced  nations  know  very  accurately,  and  we 
have  begun  to  know  in  America,  how  many  children  are 
needlessly  lost  in  the  first  years  of  infancy.  Measures 
inaugurated  for  the  prevention  of  infant  mortality  were 
slowly  spreading  from  one  country  to  another.  All  that 
effort  has  been  scattered  to  the  winds  by  the  war.  No 
one  is  now  pretending  to  count  the  babies  who  are  dying 
throughout  the  villages  and  countrysides  of  the  warring 
nations. 


The  Jews  are  just  now  taking  a striking  part  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Mr.  Hapgood*s  next  three  special  articles  will  treat  this  sub- 
ject. The  topics  and  dates  of  their  publication  are  as  follows: 
August  1th — Big  Jews  and  Little 
August  14 th — The  Soul  of  Zionism 
August  21st — Jews  and  This  War 
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American  Work  in  Russia 


WE  HAVE  heard 
much  of  work  by 
Americans  in 
France,  England,  and 
Servia,  but  little  about 
what  they  are  doing  in 
Russia.  A very  interest- 
ing example  of  America’s 
sympathy  for  suffering 
humanity,  made  effective 
in  service,  is  the  City 
Hospital  of  the  American 
Colony  i n Petrograd, 
which  was  inaugurated  on 
November  15,  1914,  on 
the  Spasskaya  No.  15. 

Already  among  the  Russian  families 
every  spare  inch  of  room  had  been  of- 
fered to  the  wounded  soldiers;  sixty 
thousand  beds  having  been  given  for 
their  accomodation  in  private  houses 
and  apartments. 

There  are  only  sixty  Americans  in 
Petrograd,  and  among  them,  not  more 
than  ten  families  who  could  pledge  a 
certain  monthly  allowance,  but  so  great 
was  their  enthusiasm  and  their  anxiety 
to  help  that  they  managed  to  collect 
among  themselves  the  necessary  funds 
to  insure  the  running  expenses  of  a small 
hospital  for  at  least  six  months  in  ad- 
vance. They  took  an  apartment  on  the 
Spasskaya  and  had  it  thoroughly  reno- 
vated and  furnished  for  the  purpose: 
one  person  gave  the  beds,  another  the 
furnishings,  until  the  little  hospital, 
Lazaret  it  was  called,  was  ready  and 
completely  equipped  with  all  the  neces- 
sary things. 

It  was  then  put  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  municipal  government,  which  ap- 
points the  doctors  and  the  nurses,  while 
the  colony  guarantees  the  running  ex- 


penses. There  is  a red  cross  nurse,  a day 
and  a night  orderly,  and  several  Sisters 
of  Mercy,  the  latter  distinguished  by 
their  nun  like  head  dresses,  a housekeep- 
er, a cook,  etc.  The  nurses  are  in  con- 
stant attendance — the  doctor  comes 
twice  a day. 

The  wounded  are  brought  to  Petro- 
grad by  trainloads  and  taken  directly 
to  the  big  city  hospitals  where  they  are 
bathed,  operated  upon  if  necessary,  and 
examined  for  serious  diseases  such  as 
pneumonia  or  contagion  of  any  kind. 

If  they  are  dangerously  or  contagiously 
ill,  they  are  kept  in  the  regular  hospitals, 
but  those  able  to  be  moved  are  distribu- 
ted among  the  private  institutions  or 
quartered  in  private  houses. 

The  day  the  Lazaret  was  opened  nine- 
teen soldiers  were  sent  there — the  next 
day  one  more  came — and  ever  since  the 
twenty  beds,  with  the  twenty  holy  images 
at  their  heads,  have  been  occupied. 

The  help  given  by  the  American  Hos- 
pital does  not  end  with  a soldier’s  con- 
valescence. Each  man,  as  he  is  sent  out, 
is  provided  with  a new  suit  of  clothes, 


and  wherever  possible 
work  is  found  for  him.  A 
Ladies’  Committee  has 
been  formed  in  connection 
with  the  Hospital,  whose 
work  it  is  to  find  out  the 
condition  of  the  families 
of  the  soldiers  who  are 
brought  there,  and  to 
render  direct  assistance 
to  them  in  the  form  of 
clothing,  etc. 

The  men  are  so  gentle, 
so  grateful  and  so  patient, 
that  everyone  becomes 
fond  of  them,  and  there 
are  tears  when  they  leave.  Two  poor 
fellows  each  with  a leg  gone,  were  wor- 
rying greatly  for  fear  they  would  be 
provided  with  the  heavy  artificial  legs 
which  are  so  difficult  to  manage — the 
committee  arranged  that  they  should 
have  the  light  kind. 

The  Red  Cross  from  America  has  sent 
quantities  of  supplies  and  even  the  Sal- 
vation Army  has  helped.  The  little 
colony  in  Petrograd  gives  with  both 
hands  in  money  and  in  time — the  women 
rolling  bandages,  knitting,  etc. 

The  report  of  the  Hospital  of  January 
1,  together  with  the  last  financial  report 
issued,  shows  that  the  institution  is  in 
a flourishing  condition,  the  available 
funds  seeming  to  warrant  enlarging  its 
capacity  to  thirty-five  beds.  The  colony 
is  also  hoping  to  establish  a workshop  in 
connection  with  the  hospital,  where  the 
soldiers  can  occupy  their  time  to  some 
material  advantage,  and  also  learn  a use- 
ful trade,  so  that  when  they  go  out  in 
the  world  again  they  may  not  be  utter 
burdens  to  the  community  or  to  them- 
selves. 


Star  of  Hope 


By  CHART  PITT 


THOUGH  noonday  brings  its  sorrow 
The  night  will  bring  its  rest. 

The  broad  fields  of  tomorrow 


Are  waiting  for  your  quest. 

Though  miles  stretch  out  behind  you 
To  the  homeland  fair  and  far, 


The  coi 
D i gi : Where 


ears  wil: 


find  you 
(treasures  are. 


When  grief  and  toil  unreckoned 
Has  brought  its  blight  of  fears, 

The  star  of  hope  has  beckoned 
Across  the  unborn  years. 

Though  fickle  souls  may  chide  you 
The  brave  man  stands  your  friend — 
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Must  bless  you  in  the  end. 


Education  and  the  Birth  Rate 


By  MARY  ALDEN  HOPKINS 


AS  THE  educational  standard  rises , 
the  birth  rate  falls. 

Very  little  difference  exists  be- 
tween the  fecundity  of  a college-bred  wo- 
man and  her  non-college  friends,  but  a 
wide  difference  exists  between  the 
fecundity  of  a college-bred  woman  and 
an  ignorant  peasant.  The  trouble  all 
began  in  teaching  women  to  read  and 
write. 

The  same  rule  holds  true  in  the  case  of 
men,  but  we  do  not  get  so  excited  about 
it.  No  one  advocates  closing  men’s  col- 
leges because  the  graduates  have  so  few 
children.  We  seem  to  hold  the  woman 
responsible  for  the  low  birth  rate  among 
educated  people.  We  seem  to  think  that 
the  fertility  of  the  race  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  fertilizers. 

The  first  graduating  class  had  hardly 
broken  out  of  its  shell  before  we  began 
to  worry  lest  the  girls  wouldn’t  marry. 
Then  we  worried  lest  they  wouldn’t  have 
children.  Now  we  stew  lest  they  will 
not  have  “enough”  children.  A number 
of  reassuring  monographs  on  the  sub- 
ject have  been  published.  The  best 
study  was  made  by  Nellie  Seeds  Near- 
ing. It  is  entitled  Education  and 
Fecundity  and  published  in  the  American 
Statistical  Association  Quarterly,  1914. 
The  chief  feature  of  the  study  is  the 
comparison  of  the  average  number  of 
children  per  family  of  married  college 
graduate  with  the  average  number  of 
children  in  the  family  of  the  ordinary 
married  citizen.  Mrs.  Nearing  takes  for 
her  standard  of  comparison  the  figures 
of  Joseph  A.  Hill,  United  States  Bureau 
of  Census.  He  gives  the  average  num- 
ber of  children  in  white  families  of  na- 
tive parentage  as  2.7.  Mrs.  Nearing 
asserts  that  the  average  family  of  the 
married  woman  college  graduate  falls 
very  little  below  this. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number 
of  marriages  among  Bryn  Mawr  grad- 
uates, the  duration  of  the  marriages,  the 
number  of  children  and  the  average  per 
marriage.  I quote  the  figures  for  the 
years  from  1890-1900.  The  families 
represented  are  probably  completed. 


Year  of 

Duration  of 

No.  grad. 

No.  child. 

Aemge 

Marriage 

Marriage 

Mar.  ea.  jrr. 

per  Mar. 

1890 

22-23 

1 

3 

3 

1891 

21-22 

4 

10 

2.5 

1892 

20-21 

2 

2 

1.5 

1893 

19-20 

3 

14 

4.7 

1894 

18-19 

5 

9 

1.8 

1895 

17-18 

9 

16 

1.8 

1896 

16-17 

3 

8 

2.7 

1897 

15-16 

4 

10 

2.5 

1898 

14-15 

5 

21 

4.2 

1899 

13-14 

14 

16 

1.1 

1900 

12-13 

28 

2.3 

The  average  number  of  children  per 
family  of  ten  or  more  years  duration  is 
2.7  for  Bryn  Mawr  graduates.  This  is 
exactly  the  figure  given  by  Hill  for  the 
white  families  of  native  parentage  in  the 
entire  country. 

Holyoke  graduates  fall  a trifli  behind. 
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An  average  of  2.43  children  were  bora 
to  each  of  the  439  graduates  of  the 
decade  1890-99. 

Mrs.  Nearing  appears  to  think  that 
the  college  need  not  be  closed  on  ac- 
count of  that  fractional  child  that  the 
Holyoke  graduates  have  not  produced. 
After  all  it  is  less  than  three  one  hun- 
dredths of  an  offspring  that  they  lack. 

ALL  American  statistics  are  fragmen- 
Atary  and  threacherous.  In  this  sur- 
vey of  college  birth  rate  studies  I can 
but  offer  significant  scraps.  Nothing  can 
be  “proved.”  The  colleges  are  too  new, 
the  records  incomplete  and  erroneous, 
and  the  figures  have  not  been  reduced  to 
a common  basis  friendly  to  comparisons. 
Moreover  the  birth  rate  of  college  wo- 
men is  influenced  by  outside  factors 
which  cannot  be  calculated,  like  the 
changing  type  of  women  entering  college 
during  different  decades,  and  the  chang- 
ing economic  position  of  women  during 
the  past  thirty  years.  One  other  factor 
I feel  must  have  a bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject although  it  is  consistently  slighted. 
That  is — the  women’s  husbands.  As 
little  research  is  bestowed  upon  the 
fathers  as  would  have  been  had  the 
studies  been  carried  on  in  some  primitive 
tribe  where  paternity  has  not  yet  been 
discovered  and  children  are  supposed  to 
be  fathered  by  snakes  and  ghosts. 

The  general  statement  that  a college 
education  makes  very  little  difference  in 
the  number  of  children  a woman  bears 
compared  with  women  of  her  own  class 
is  borne  out  by  all  who  write  on  the  sub- 
ject. Mary  Roberts  Smith,  Associate 
Professor  of  Sociology  in  Leland  Stan- 
ford Junior  University,  in  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  American  Statistical  Asso- 
ciation Quarterly  in  1900-1,  compares 
the  histories  of  343  college  women  with 
the  histories  of  313  non-college  sisters, 
cousins  and  friends.  She  finds  that  the 
average  age  of  marriage  for  the  college 
group  was  26.3  and  of  the  non-college 
group  24.3.  The  non-college  group  had 
been  married  two  years  longer  and  had 
bora  a slightly  larger  number  of  chil- 
dren, but  the  college  women  had  borne 
the  larger  number  of  children  per  years 
of  marriage.  The  mortality  and  health 
of  the  children  was  practically  the  same. 

She  says: 

“The  tenor  of  these  replies  would  in- 
dicate that  the  college  women  have  a 
greater  sense  of  responsibility  in  mar- 
riage and  motherhood;  that  they  lay 
more  emphasis  on  hygienic  knowledge; 
and  that  they  are  personally  more  con- 
tented with  the  conditions  of  their  mar- 
ried life.” 

Amy  Hewes,  Professor  of  Economics 
and  Sociology,  considering  the  Marital 
and  Occupational  Statistics  of  Graduates 
of  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  in  the  American 
Statistical  Association  Quarterly  Publi- 
cation, 1910-11,  finds  the  age  of  marriage 
27.21.  The  average  number  of  children 
bom  to  each  woman  decreases  from  5 
children  when  marriage  occurred  at  19 


to  an  average  of  0.33  when  the  marriage 
occurred  at  40. 

“While  childlessness  is  more  frequent 
in  late  marriages,  there  is  nevertheless 
no  close  correspondence  between  its  per- 
centage and  the  age  at  marriages.  Of  a 
total  of  535  marriages  of  women  whose 
child-bearing  period  is  for  the  majority 
of  them  long  past,  95  or  17.76  per  cent 
were  childless.  For  the  age  at  which 
marriage  was  most  frequent,  and  for 
which  the  number  of  children  is  great- 
est, that  is,  where  the  marriage  occurred 
at  25,  the  percentage  of  childless  mar- 
riages is  18.18,  thus  exceeding  the  aver- 
age for  the  group.  Other  influences 
evidently  operate  more  effectively  than 
age  at  marriage  in  determining  the  per- 
centage of  childless  marriages.” 

'THE  two  following  tables  of  the 
fecundity  of  college  men  show  about 
the  same  birth  rates  when  one  makes 
allowance  for  the  fact  that  the  figures 
are  of  earlier  decades.  They  show  also 
the  decrease  in  the  birth  rate  during  the 
past  hundred  years.  The  first  table  is 
from  the  Yale  Review,  November,  1908. 
The  second  from  the  American  Econo- 
mics Association  Publications. 

Fecundity  of  Yale  Graduates  1701- 
1886:  1701-91,  5.7;  1797-1833,  4.4; 

1834-49,3.7;  1850-66,3.2;  1867-86,  2.02. 


Middlebury  Wesleyan 

New  York 

College 

University 

University 

1805-  9 

5.6 

1810-19 

4.8 

1820-29 

4.1 

1830-39 

3.9 

4.5 

4.0  (1835-44) 

1840-49 

3.4 

3.3 

3.2  (1845-54) 

1850-59 

2.9 

2.2 

2.9  (1855-64) 

1860-69 

2.8 

2.6 

2.5  (1865-74) 

1870-74 

2 3 

1875-79 

1.8 

College-bred  men,  like  college  women, 
have  about  the  same  birth  rate  as  the 
average  white  American  of  native 
parentage. 

TTTE  MAY  assume  from  all  these  fig- 
ures that  college  makes  very  little 
difference  in  the  number  of  children  a 
woman  will  bear.  Some  writers  naively 
assuming  that  college  and  education  are 
synonymous  terms,  assure  us  that  that 
decreasing  fecundity  is  not  due  to  educa- 
tion. But  a college  course  is  only  an 
incident.  Education  begins  with  perilous 
adventurings  out  of  the  cradle  and  con- 
tinues in  home  and  factory  and  street. 
The  gulf  between  an  educated  woman 
and  an  ignorant  one  comes  out  when  you 
compare  the  college  graduate  with  the 
immigrant. 

Two  tables,  too  long  for  reproduction, 
show  the  distribution  of  children  in  fam- 
ilies. The  first  from  Nellie  Seeds  Near- 
ing's  monograph  gives  the  size  of  the 
families  of  Vassar  and  Bryn  Mawr  grad- 
uates. One-child  families  are  popular; 
two-child  families  are  the  favorite; 
three  children  are[  cpmmpi^  ; four-child 
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families  are  less  frequent;  five  children 
are  regarded  dubiously;  some  like  six 
children;  a very  few  hold  for  seven,  a 
brave  handful  produce  eight;  but  the 
ninth  child  is  non-existent. 

HTHE  second  table  is  from  the  Regis- 
A trar’s  Annual  Report  of  the  City  of 
Providence,  R.  I,  It  is  given  each  year 
and  runs  almost  the  same.  It  contains 
the  distribution  of  births  in  families  of 
foreign  parentage.  It  begins  with  the 
first  child  and  ends  with  the  last.  Some 
years  it  has  recorded  birth  of  a twenty- 
third  child.  A ninth  child  is  a platitude. 
Only  at  the  thirteenth  do  they  begin  to 
disappear.  Still,  fourteen  and  fifteen 
are  no  novelty.  Sixteen  is  really  a 


swearing  off  point,  though  sometimes 
families  can't  resist  just  one  more. 

You  see  what  education  does  to  a wo- 
man! It  kills  either  the  desire  for  the 
ninth  child  or  the  ability  to  produce  it. 
We  may  as  well  admit  the  apparent 
showing  of  our  figures — the  fertility  of 
a college  woman  is  limited  to  eight  chil- 
dren. 

J7DUCATION  has  another  depressing 
effect — it  depresses  also  the  infant 
death  rate. 

In  the  Children's  Bureau  Report  on 
Infant  Mortality  in  Johnstown,  Pa.,  the 
691  foreign  mothers  were  asked  whether 
they  could  read  and  write  any  language. 
The  infant  mortality  rate  was  calculated 


for  those  who  could  read  and  those  who 
couldn’t: 

Foreign  Infant 

mothers  mortality  rate 

Literate  148.0 

Illiterate  214.0 

Out  of  every  thousand  babies  born  to 
the  illiterate  mothers  214  died.  Out  of 
every  thousand  babies  born  to  the  liter- 
ate mothers  only  148  died.  The  literate 
mothers  lost  66  babies  per  thousand  less 
than  the  illiterate  mothers. 

And  that's  what  comes  of  teaching 
women  to  read  and  write!  As  the  edu- 
cational standard  rises , the  death  rate 
falls. 


Mr.  Roosevelt— A Protest 


Editor  of  Harper’s  Weekly: 

IN  the  issue  of  your  weekly  of  July 
3rd  there  appears  an  article  entitled 
“Red  Blood,”  by  George  Creel,  de- 
voted exclusively  to  a violent  attack  up- 
on Ex-President  Roosevelt,  an  attack 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  so  unfair,  so 
shallow  and  so  prejudiced  that  I feel 
called  upon  to  protest. 

From  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  standpoint  such 
an  attack  as  this  is  not  worthy  of  seri- 
ous attention.  Its  accusation  that  “after 
quiet  months  spent  with  ear  pressed 
tight  against  the  ground,  Mr.  Roosevelt 
has  decided  that  Preparedness  for  War 
and  Ignoble  Peace  are  phrases  well  suit- 
ed to  the  public  temper  and  admirably 
calculated  to  restore  his  former  influ- 
ence” and  “were  President  Wilson  belli- 
cose and  militaristic  . . . there  is 
small  doubt  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  would 
have  decided  upon  Pacifism  as  an  issue” 
is  I think  absurd  in  the  light  of  his  whole 
life,  temperament  and  spoken  and  writ- 
ten words. 

Nor  do  such  stale  and  previously  ex- 
ploited charges  as  Mr.  Creel  brings 
against  our  Ex-President  seem  to  me  con- 


vincing, or  indeed  worthy  of  reiteration. 
The  story  is  revived  that  in  the  1904 
campaign  monies  were  received  From 
“the  interests,”  notably  the  U.  S.  Steel 
Corporation  and  the  Harvester  Com- 
pany, and  that  on  account  of  these  sub- 
scriptions, corporations  were  favored, 
and  the  prosecutions  of  the  Steel  and 
Harvester  Companies  were  stopped.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  never  denied  these  con- 
tributions to  his  campaign  fund.  Both 
the  law  and  the  public  opinion  of  the  time 
justified  their  acceptance.  The  wrong 
would  have  come  in  allowing  them  to 
affect  his  treatment  of  “the  interests,” 
and  this  he  has  always  absolutely  denied. 
If  his  high  reputation  needed  any 
further  support,  the  recent  judicial  de- 
cisions in  favor  of  both  the  Steel  and 
Harvester  Companies  in  later  prosecu- 
tions give  this,  and  confirm  his  judg- 
ment. 

Further  Mr.  Creel  arraigns  Mr.  Roose- 
velt for  passing  over  the  Mexican  sit- 
uation, although  during  his  administra- 
tion there  was  no  Mexican  revolution  nor 
any  resultant  situation.  He  blames  him 
for  our  naval  and  military  “unprepared- 


ness,” forgetting  the  world  cruise  of  the 
fleet,  and  denying  the  greater  efficiency 
which  his  administration  undoubtedly 
gave  to  our  national  defense.  During 
the  Roosevelt  administration  the  great 
need  of  military  and  naval  preparedness 
was  not  so  apparent,  and  public  opinion 
would  not  have  supported  a policy  of 
great  preparation. 

While  this  article  is  not  in  the  form  of 
an  editorial,  is  it  not  an  editorial  ex- 
pression of  opinion?  Considered  as  an 
article  it  seems  to  me  sufficiently  to  con- 
demn itself.  As  an  editorial  I feel  it 
gravely  contrary  to  the  standards  of 
your  weekly  and  out  of  place  therein.  It 
takes  no  account  of  Mr.  Roosevelt’s 
great  achievements  and  great  contribu- 
tions to  the  cause  of  good  government 
and  the  higher  standards  of  our  country, 
standards  for  which  Harper’s  Weekly 
is  fighting,  and  contributions  which  you 
have  been  among  the  first  to  acknowl- 
edge and  appreciate.  On  this  account  I 
make  this  protest. 

Very  truly  yours, 

George  F.  Porter. 


Mr.  Creel's  article  on  Colonel  Roosevelt  was  not  editorial  in  the  sense  of  expressing  the  opinion  of  the 
editor.  It  gave  opinion  rather  than  information,  but  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  writer.  Mr.  Creel  has  writ- 
ten for  us  on  many  subjects , frequently  expressing  opinions  that  are  ours,  and  frequently  expressing  those 
that  are  not. 

Our  editorial  estimate  of  the  Colonel  has,  as  Mr.  Porter  notes,  been  put  in  numerous  editorials.  We 
think  no  one  man  had  as  much  to  do  with  arousing  the  country  to  a consideration  of  the  moral  aspects  of 
politics.  We  think  his  record  while  in  office  will  also  stand  high  among  the  Presidents.  We  think,  that 
for  three  decades  up  to  1912  he  was  one  of  the  most  stirring  and  useful  figures  in  the  world.  Since  making 
himself  leader  of  the  opposition  he  has  not  done  himself  justice.  It  is  a role  not  especially  becoming  to  an 
ex-President  who  is  a private  citizen.  It  is  an  ungrateful  role  when  your  opponent's  domestic  policy  is  one 
you  at  heart  wish  you  might  have  carried  out  yourself.  It  is  an  ungrateful  role  in  time  of  war.  All  this  is 
particularly  difficult  for  a man  whose  habitual  method  of  attack  is  violent.  We  do  not  agree  that  the 
Colonel  would  have  become  a pacifist  if  Mr.  Wilson  had  hurried  us  into  war,  but  we  do  think  he  is  look- 
ing for  chances  to  trip  up  the  President  instead  of  for  opportunities  to  contribute  to  the  success  of  his  ad- 
ministration. N.  H. 
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Music  in  the  War 


By  CATHERINE  VAN  DYKE 


when  they  cannot  speak  clearly  under  the 
emotion  of  defeat  or  victory,  they  burst 
out  singing.  Music  is  the  slang  of  war. 
A soldier  was  trying  to  describe  the  re- 
treat from  Mons  to  me.  He  suddenly 
broke  off  and  snapped  his  thumb.  “Oh 
dash  it  all/'  he  said,  and  began  to  whistle 
Tipperary. 

“I  can’t  let  my  soldiers  get  sore 
throats  in  this  morass,”  said  a French- 
man. 

“It’s  all  up  with  them  if  they  can’t 
sing.” 

“What  have  you  got  there?”  asked 
an  Italian  inspector  as  he  found  three 
Neopolitans  each  trying  to  conceal  a 
bulky  package. 

“They  are  just  mandolins,  sir,”  the 
men  grinned  childishly.”  But  our  com- 
pany has  almost  a full  string  orchestra. 
We  want  to  make  a record  out  there.” 
One  of  the  surprises  in  capturing  the 
first  German  trench  at  Cuinchy  was  to 
find  besides  the  usual  array  of  mouth 
organs,  combs  covered  with  paper,  and 
tin  whistles,  an  upright  piano  on  which 
was  an  open  score  of  Tristan  and  Isolde. 
The  task  of  getting  a piano  from  a cap- 
tured house  into  the  trench  was  no 
greater  test  of  German  efficiency  than  of 


Teutonic  determination  to  have  music 
and  good  music  at  that,  even  though  a 
bayonet  attack  might  bring  it  to  an  un- 
cultured conclusion. 

Kipling  says  “the  soul  of  a regiment 
is  in  its  songs.”  There  is  no  quicker  way 
to  get  in  tune  with  the  fighting  spirit 
of  a country  than  by  its  soldier  songs. 
Before  you  see  the  lads  in  the  bran  span 
khaki  of  Kitchener’s  New  Army  march 
down  Picadilly,  you  know  that  England 
has  really  awakened  to  the  meaning  of 
this  war,  for  the  songs  have  changed 
from  the  patriotic  airs  sung  so  staunchly 
last  fall  they  almost  kept  the  tune.  To- 
day the  boys  are  singing  jolly,  robust, 
songs — the  kind  some  one  used  to  start 
at  a dead-in-earnest  game  of  cricket  when 
the  score  was  tied. 

A good  war  song  needs  an  irresistible 
swing  and  a strong  emotional  appeal.  It 
must  make  light  of  the  long  march  and 
be  rich  in  the  “sweetest  girl  I know  sen- 
timent” that  always  captures  the  heart 
of  Tommy.  Perhaps  it  is  because  our 
American  songs  furnish  the  most  spon- 
taneous rag-time  cheer  and  have  a good 
beat  as  well,  they  are  so  surprisingly 
popular.  One  expects  the  Canadians  to 
6ing  them,  but  the  British  volunteers 
tramp  along  to  “Oh  You 
Beautiful  Doll,”  you  prick 
up  your  ear  and  your 
foot  goes  tippety-tap  and 
you  rush  out  and  wave  to 
the  boys  who  wave  back 
again  shyly,  for  its  a bit 
out  of  order,  and  there 
they  are  grinning  like 
Kewbies  because  you  join 
in 

Oh  you  beautiful  doll,  you 
great  big  beautiful  doll 
Let  me  put  my  arms 
around  you 

Gee  but  I’m  glad  I found 
you,  . . . 

So  the  song  goes  slip- 
ping from  one  back- 


THERE  are  two  things  which  every 
army  of  Europe  is  demanding  for 
its  soldiers — ammunition  and  mu- 


sic. 

“We  want  bullets  and  mouth  organs” 
writes  Tommy  from  the  trenches,  though 
Tommy  knows  well  enough  which  he 
himself  prefers.  But  the  demand  for 
music  everywhere — as  a stimulant  to  re- 
cruiting, to  marching,  in  the  trenches 
and  hospitals,  is  one  of  the  surprises  of 
this  war  where  music  is  the  first  luxury 
to  become  a necessity  to  health  as  well 
as  temperament.  Music  is  no  longer  a 
high  brow  classic  or  the  rag-time  ele- 
ment in  dancing.  It  is  one  of  the  things 
that  life,  turned  topsy  turvy  by  the  war 
god,  has  clung  to,  because  men  found 
that  it  is  easier  to  live  and  die  by  music 
than  a poet  would  have  dared  suggest. 

Nor  is  war  music  the  same  now,  as 
in  the  old  days  of  glorified  onslaught 
where  the  call  of  the  bugle  and  the  beat 
of  the  drum,  gave  a quick  thrill  to  the 
dash  of  battle.  Today  music  is  used 
medicinally — a sedative  to  ease  the  tense- 
ness of  trench  life;  a bromide  in  the 
hospitals  where  “Sister  Suzie’s  singing 
songs  to  soldiers;”  a diversion  in  the  in- 
ternment camps  where,  the  boys  write 
home  for  something  to 
sing  or  to  play  on  “be- 
cause music  keeps  us 
from  getting  blue.” 

The  man  behind  the 
gun  needs  cheer  more 
than  a sense  of  duty  to 
keep  him  at  his  post,  and 
a good  tune  makes  a 
spirited  fighter  where  a 
sermon  makes  a down- 
hearted patriot. 

You  hear  music  every 
where  in  the  countries  at 
war.  The  boys  dance 
their  farewell  at  home  to 
it,  march  out,  fight,  die 
or  convalesce  to  music. 
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home-favorite  to  another.  Alexander’s 
Rag  Time  band,  Swanee  River,  Who’s 
Your  Lady  Love,  Everybody  Works 
But  Father,  these  are  some  of  the 
made  in  America  miscellany  that  you 
can  join  in  anywhere  there  is  marching. 
Darkey  songs  are  favorites,  and  there  is 
only  one  thing  more  enjoyable  than  a 
cockneyed  coon  song,  and  that  is  Old 
Black  Joe  with  a thick  brogue. 

Sometimes  it  is  hard  to  realize  that 
“Every  Little  Movement  Has  a Meaning 
All  it’s  Own”  when  you  sees  rows  of  sol- 
dierly shoulders  square  resolutely  to  the 
tune  of  “Baby  dear,  listen  hear,  I’m 
Afraid  to  go  home  in  the  dark.”  But 
there  is  well  plotted  harmony  of  words 
and  music  when  the  recruits  begin 

Everybody’s  doin’  it,  doin’  it,  doin’  it. 
Hear  that  trombone  bustin’  apart, 

Ain’t  that  music  touchin’  your  heart, 
Come,  come,  come,  come  let  us  start — 
Everybody’s  doin’  it. 

Marching  Through  Georgia,  John 
Brown’s  Body,  and  Dixie  are  listed  with 
the  printed  band  music  for  English  regi- 
ments, though  the  words  are  changed. 
Here  is  the  version  of  Marching  through 
Georgia. 

We’ve  had  enough  of  trenches  and  of 
shifting  to  and  fro 

And  of  waiting  weeks  together  for  the 
enemy  to  go 

But  now  he’s  on  the  move  at  last  and  now 
for  heel  and  toe 

While  we  go  marching  through  Germany. 

The  navy  shanties  smack  even  more  of 
American  tunes  which  the  jolly  Jack 
tars  have  picked  up  on  their  trips  to 
Uncle  Sam.  This  is  their  “Dixie” 

In  Dixie  Land  I had  a gal 

Way  down  in  Dixie 

Her  name  it  was  Jemima  Joe 

De  finest  gal  as  you  all  must  know 

Sing  a song,  blow  a long, 

Away  down  south  in  Dixie. 

Then  there  is  the  shanty  of  Ranzo, 
the  New  York  tailor  who  thought  he’d 
be  a sailor,  so  he  shipped  on  a Yankee 
whaler,  and  when  he  came  to  California 
got  a bag  of  gold,  a pretty  girl  and  re- 
fused to  go  to  Heaven. 

Of  course  Tipperary  is  still  the  great 
song  of  the  war.  Men  march  off  to  its 
quick  snappy  beat,  they  sing  it  on  the 
road,  in  the  trenches  and  it  gives  them 
spirit  for  a retreat.  It  was  supposed  to 
bring  bad  luck  to  sing  Tipperary  after 
the  retreat  from  Mons  where  is  was 
chorused  day  and  night,  but  Tommy 
won’t  let  it  go.  New  songs  have  been 
written  with  glib  words  and  well  ac- 
cented pulse,  but  Tipperary  still  steals 
among  the  bellows  of  the  big  Jack  John- 
sons, and  when  a moment  gets  tense  in  a 
trench,  “It’s  a long,  long  way”  starts 
down  the  line. 

I heard  the  Dutch  soldiery  solemnly 
chant  it, 

lTeen  heel  eind  naar  Tipperary” 
and  the  complimentary  French  try  to 
slip  around  “Eet  ’ze  Ion ’ Ion * way  to  Tip - 


raary”  It  was  only  in  the  little  town  of 
Tipperary  itself  that  no  one  knew  the 
song  that  at  once  set  the  world  dancing, 
until  so  many  of  the  dancers  have  died 
to  it.  It  is  a battle  hymn. 

It  is  strange  enough  to  note  the  tre- 
mendous demand  for  music  of  every 
kind  from  the  English  whom  Germans 
have  always  twitted  on  their  lack  of 
harmony,  but  neither  tobacco  nor  food 
is  as  popular  a gift  from  home  as  some 
kind  of  a tin  whistle,  mouth  organ,  or 
any  musical  instrument. 

A letter  from  a private,  R.  R.  Black- 
burn says: 

“The  French  were  surprised  to  see 
us  going  into  battle  singing  songs  and 
playing  mouth  organs.  Even  in  the 
trenches  with  the  shells  flying  right  and 
left  one  of  our  men  played  a mouth 
organ  to  cheer  us  up.” 

An  ambulance  driver  writes:  “A  chap 
named  Arnold  made  us  a couple  of  one 
string  fiddles  out  of  some  small  boxes 
which  he  had  sent  out  to  him  containing 
cigarettes.  The  bows  are  especially  good 
being  carved  out  at  the  end  very  smart- 
ly. The  thread  out  of  his  “housewive” 
is  used  to  draw  the  music  out  of  the 
string.  At  the  time  of  writing  one  of 
the  drivers  is  dragging  or  tearing  what 
he  calls  music,  out  of  one  of  these  in- 
struments, but  he  is  only  just  learning 
and  so  are  we,  you  bet.  We  get  a couple 
of  empty  petrol  cans  and  make  kettle 
drums  of  them.  Then  assisted  by  mouth 
organs  we  have  quite  an  up-to-date  or- 
chestra, but  I wish  we  had  more  mouth 
organs.” 

IT  IS  nothing  new  for  the  Frenchman 

to  turn  to  music  for  diversion,  and  now 
in  battle  as  in  peace  he  sings  his  eternal 
chant  of  love.  The  song  is  a little 
sturdier  if  the  singer  hails  from  Nor- 
mandy, sadder  if  it  be  a sea  chant  from 
Brittany,  and  more  passionate  if  he 
comes  from  the  south,  but  L’ Amour  is 
his  battle  cry  until  a grand  rush  calls  for 
the  Marsellaise,  and  then  the  little 
piouqiou  with  the  wink  in  his  eye,  be- 
comes a giant  and  roars  “On,  on  to  vic- 
tory.” 

In  all  the  French  trenches  there  is 
continuous  music.  Marie,  Fifi,  Nanon, 
are  strangely  serenaded  by  Jacques  who 
when  he  isn’t  sighing  to  catch  a German 
is  sighing  for  Un  Peu  D’amour.  Some- 
times out  of  an  exalted  politeness  he 
tries  to  sing  English  words  to  English 
songs,  but  it  is  as  hard  a task  as  when 
the  French  tried  to  translate  the  Eng- 
lish rally  “Are  we  downhearted?  No,” 
by  “E$t-ce  que  nous  avons  le  coeur 
brisef  Mats  non.”  Before  they  had 
finished  their  grand  effort  an  Irishman 
shouted  back  “It’s  all  right  Frenchy  but 
you’ve  got  to  look  cheerful  or  we  won’t 
know  what  you  mean.” 

Few  songs  of  any  country  celebrate 
the  deeds  of  present  heroes.  Ireland 
alone  twangs  her  harp  to  chants  about 
her  son  Michael  O’Leary,  who  won  the 


first  V.  C.  of  the  war  for  capturing  two 
Germans  single  handed  and  killing  eight. 
But  these  chants  are  not  sung  by  sol- 
diers, but  by  Irish  girls  with  shawls 
about  their  very  serious  faces  which 
never  change  expression  through  the 
long  verses  beginning 

Arrah,  glory  Mike  O’Leary,  you’re  the 
grandest  boy  of  all. 

Sure,  there’s  not  a sowl  in  Ireland  from 
Macroom  to  Donegal, 

But  is  proud  of  you,  ana  prouder  than  a 
peacock  of  his  tail, 

Arrah,  bravo,  Mike  O’Leary,  you’re  the 
pride  of  Innisfail. 

Occasionally  a real  soldier-song  cele- 
brates a commander’s  popularity.  Here 
are  the  new  words  to  the  old  air  of 
“John  Peel.” 

D’ye  ken  John  French  with  his  khaki  suit, 
His  belt  and  his  gaiters  and  his  stout 
brown  boot, 

Along  with  his  guns  and  his  horse  and  his 
foot, 

On  the  road  to  Berlin  in  the  morning. 
Yes,  we  ken  John  French  and  old  Joffre 
too. 

And  all  his  men  to  the  tricolor  true, 

And  Belgians  and  Russians,  and  Italians 
new, 

On  the  road  to  Berlin  in  the  morning. 

If  music  be  a criterion  of  the  soul  of  a 
regiment,  none  has  loftier  ideals  nor 
more  ingenuous  simplicity  than  the  Ger- 
man. His  battle  songs  are  charming  rev- 
eries of  home  life,  of  doves  and  maidens, 
of  children  with  Nina’s  fair  hair,  and  of 
little  birls  that  must  guard  his  nest  now 
that  the  father  is  away.  At  Potsdam  I 
saw  a regiment  march  out  to  a song  that 
sounded  gentle  enough  for  a lullaby.  The 
soft  rolling  melody  was  Schuman’s,  and 
the  words  were  charming  as  a Valentine 
greeting.  There  is  no  rag  time  sung  in 
German.  The  simplest  songs  have  good 
settings,  and  the  melancholy  of  the  new 
refrains  haunt  one  with  such  tender  sen- 
timent as  “I  have  lost  a comrade.”  The 
Russians  march  to  sacred  songs,  but  in 
this  they  are  unique.  A church  move- 
ment tried  to  start  “Onward  Christian 
Soldiers”  as  a hymn  for  the  Tommies, 
but  the  men  broke  down,  until  some  one 
hit  upon  the  inspiration  of  the  new 
trench  song  “Get  out  and  get  under.” 

Like  the  Crusaders  of  old,  the  Slavs 
must  buoy  their  souls  with  canticles. 
The  spiritual  Russian  peasant  goes  off 
to  battle  with  such  mighty,  thunder  as 
“0  Lord  Save  Thy  people  And  Bless 
thy  heritage.” 

Many  qualities,  both  inspirational  and 
medicinal  have  been  discovered  in  music 
through  this  war,  but  of  its  socializing 
power  a captain  said:  “A  song  is  a 
bully  thing.  You  may  not  be  able  to 
talk  about  the  same  home  things  with 
your  men,  and  they  resent  a forced  in- 
timacy, but  when  some  one  starts  to 
sing,  you  really  get  together  with  them, 
and  so  long  as  a regiment  can  sing  to- 
gether it  can  fight  together.  You  see,  we 
all  have  a country,  a home  and  a girl, 
and  music  talks  about  these  things  with- 
out making  you  say  anything.” 
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Pen  and  Inklings 

By  OLIVER  HERFORD 


SUMMER  PESTS 
II 

THE  BORE-CONSTRICTOR 
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uces  its  victims  to  a state  of  coma  by  asphyxiating  exhalations  of  super-heatc-d  air. 


A “Class”  Car  at  a Popular  Price 


See  the  1916  Haynes — the  same  wonderful  car  that  was  the  sensa- 
tion of  last  season — the  car  that  still  dominates  the  “light  six”  field. 
Many  new  refinements  have  been  added  for  your  comfort  and  con- 
venience. 

The  bodies  are  big  and  roomy  with  deep  rolls  of  soft  upholstery. 
Real  hand-buffed  leather  is  used.  Individual,  adjustable  front  seats 
are  used  on  both  the  five  and  seven  passenger  models.  The  front  doors 
are  retained  so  that  entrance  may  be  had  directly  to  the  front  com- 
partment. 


^mericasGreatest"Li^h  t Six 


The  Two  auxiliary  seats  used  in  the 
seven  passenger  model  disappear  entire- 
ly into  the  floor  when  not  in  use. 

The  three  passenger  roadster  is  of  the 
“So-Sha-Belle”  design  containing  three 
individual  seats  with  form  fitting  up- 
holstery. The  center  seat  is  dropped 
back  and  an  aisleway  is  left  between 
the  forward  seats.  An  unusual  amount 
of  carrying  space  is  provided. 


Self  lubricating  springs  are  used  in 
the  chassis.  Helical  bevel  drive  gears 
are  used  in  the  rear  axle.  The  equip- 
ment includes  a Waltham  clock,  Boyce 
Moto-Meter,  trouble  lamp,  automatic 
circuit  breaker  to  take  the  place  of 
fuses,  Sparton  horn  and  non-skid  tires 
on  the  rear.  Over-size  tires  on  the  seven 
passenger  model. 


If  you  don’t  know  the  name 
of  nearest  Haynes  dealer,  write  us. 

Catalog  with  full  specifications  on  request. 

The  Haynes  Automobile  Company,  67  South  Main  St.,  Kokomo,  Ind. 


Model  34,  Five  Passenger  Touring  Car,  Price  $1385,  f.  o.  b.  Kokomo,  Ind. 


Proven  by  Performance 

The  Haynes  “Light  Six”  has  been  driven  from  one  to  sixty  miles 
per  hour  on  high  without  shifting  gears. 

— has  traveled  166  miles  on  low  gear  in  11  hours  and  7 minutes,  with- 
out a stop  of  the  motor,  averaging  15  miles  per  hour. 

— and  during  this  trip  the  water  temperature  was  never  above  130 
degrees. 

THE 


V^mericasGreatest  ”Li^h  t Six 


— ha*  developed  41.6  horsepower  at  the  ha*  averaged  18  to  22  miles  per  gallon 

rear  wheels.  0f  gasoline. 

-has  made  30  note  per  hour  in  7%  seconds  _has  av  ed  7500  ^ t0  , set  of  tlres. 
from  a standing  start.  6 ... 

Loo . c tt  u TT  ii  — has  traveled  400  miles  to  a quart  of  oil. 

— has  gone  over  the  top  of  Heberton  Hill,  M 

Pittsburgh,  which  ends  with  a 19%  grade,  ^as  mac*e  54,513  miles  with  a wear  on  the 

at  30  miles  per  hour  with  a full  load  of  five  crank  shaft  bearings  of  only  five  ten-thou- 

passengers  and  from  a standing  start.  sandths  of  an  inch. 

Any  Haynes  “Light  Six”  car  will  give  the  same  performance,  because  it  is  built — 
not  assembled — in  the  Haynes  factory,  where  one  standard  of  quality  prevails. 

Two  Model* — Three  Body  Styles 

Model  34  America’s  Greatest  “Light  Six” — 5 passenger  Touring  car,  121  in.  wheelbase,  weight  2950 
lbs.  $1385. 

In  Canada,  duty  paid  $1825. 

Model  34 — The  Prettiest  Roadster  in  America — 3-passenger,  “So-Sha-Belle”  design  $1485. 

In  Canada,  duty  paid  $1955. 

Model  35 — The  Kokomo  “Six” — 7 passenger  Touring  car  127  in.  wheelbase,  weight,  3050  lbs.  $1495. 

All  Prices  /.  o.  b.  Kokomo , Indiana. 

See  the  Hayne*  for  your  own  satisfaction  before  you  buy  your  car.  If  you  do  not  know 
the  nearest  dealer  handling  the  Haynes,  please  let  us  know.  We  will  be  glad  to  inform  you. 

Catalog  with  full  specifications  on  request. 

The  Haynes  Automobile  Company,  67  South  Main  St.,  Kokomo,  Ind. 

Model  35,  Seven  Passenger  Touring  Car,  Price  $1495,  f.  o.  b.  Kokomo,  Ind. 


7Xe  result  of' 

23 years  ’successful 
. experience  in 
Jbiu/ding  motor  cars 


^ * »*sw. 

iVot  Our  Idea  of  a Fiasco 

The  shooting  fiasco  by  residents  on 
Main  street  within  a few  blocks  of  the 
Public  Square  on  last  Monday  morning 
deserves  more  than  passing  notice.  The 
assassin  shot  five  shots  four  of  them  tak- 
ing effect  at  his  victim. 

— The  Median  (0.)  Gazette. 


The  Wise  Men  are  not  All  Dead 


A literary  society  was  organized  at 
Hickory  Flat  last  Friday  night.  The  pro- 
gram for  next  meeting  consists  of  reci- 
tations, dialogues  and  a debate.  The  dis- 
cussion will  be  concerning 
the  comparative  useful- 
ness of  the  horse  and 
cow.  Some  wanted  to 
discuss  the  war  question, 
but  several  hadn’t  heard 
there  was  a war  so  they 
were  not  prepared  to  dis- 
cuss it.  Most  everybody 
has  seen  horses  and  cat- 
tle and  have  pretty  fair 
ideas  as  to  their  compara- 
tive values. 

— The  Springdale  (Ark.) 

News. 

What  is  This? 

Todd  Berlinger  has  left 
this  town  for  good. 

— The  Mercy ville  (la.) 

Banner. 

Vegetarians 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  J. 

Tyler  were  at  their  past- 
ure Sunday. 

— The  Oxford  (Mass.) 

Citizen. 

Milk  Shake 

Mrs.  Camp  received 
quite  a bad  shaking  up  while  leading  her 
pet  cow  Monday  evening. 

— The  Chebohhan  (Mich.)  Democrat. 

Not  So  Good  as  He  Looks 

Zebulon  Orton  is  looking  better,  but 
he  don’t  look  good  yet. 

— The  Mercy  ville  (la.)  Banner. 

Can  You  Beat  It? 

W.  S.  Plaisted  has  75  eggs  being  cus- 
tom hatched  by  Farley  Avery  of  Ply- 
mouth. 

— The  Blair  (N.  H.)  Item. 

Editor  Laments 

This  editor  feels  sorry  for  himself 
every  time  he  thinks  of  how  his  great 
heart  is  bleeding  for  the  editors  of  this 
county.  They  are  not  taking  advantage 
of  the  revival  they  will  >jrish  they 
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had  in  the  future  when  they  send  up  and 
try  to  make  a water  contract  with  us 
after  Lazarus  has  turned  them  down. 

— The  Corsicana  (Tex.)  Courier-Light. 

The  View  Point 

G.  H.  Johnson  won’t  stand  for  what 
we  said  about  the  pony  he  beat  the 
horse  trader  out  of.  He  says,  “That 
boss  is  fourteen  hands,  and  not  twelve.” 
All  right,  maybe  so,  but  we  were  look- 
ing at  the  pony  about  the  middle  of  her 
back  and  not  at  the  ends. 

— The  Jasper  (Mo.)  News. 


Georgia's  Don  Juan 

Last  Sunday,  standing  on  Cherry 
street  we  fell  in  love  thirty-two  times  and 
were  starting  in  on  another  time  when 
somebody  caught  us  at  it  and  made  us 
go  home. 

— The  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph. 


A Brave  Knight 

Miss  Cynthia  Knight  is  one  school 
teacher  who  doesn’t  take  a vacation  and 
is  putting  in  her  time  mowing  the  lawn 
at  her  home,  looking  after  the  garden 
and  doing  housework  to  relieve  the  work 

of  her  parents,  Mr.  and 

Can’t  They  Ask  the  Most  Embarrassing  Questions  Mrs.  Henry  Knight. 

— The  Atchison  (Kans.) 

Globe. 


'DID  YOU  WASH 
YOUR  EARS  * HOW'S 


will  wish 

gFe 


Not  Knowing — Can't  Say 

A couple  of  small  scraps  were  pulled 
off  in  town  the  past  few  days,  but  as 
long  as  the  interested  parties  keep  out 
of  the  court  we  are  not  supposed  to  know 
anything  about  it. 

—The  Wakita  (Okla.)  Herald. 

Shakespeare  Wrong  Again 

Percy  Yowder  leads  a church  choir  in 
Norwood,  Ohio. 

— Cincinnati  (0.)  Inquirer. 

Be  Sure  to  call  a General- Admiral 

After  being  introduced  to  the  Chief 
of  Staff  and  being  told  that  Grand 
Dukes,  like  Cardinals,  were  addressed 
as  monsignor,  I was  taken  to  the  car  in 
which  the  Commander  in  Chief  lives  and 
works. 

— Robert  R.  McCormick  in  the 
New  York  Times. 


Chatter  Lost 

Mr.  Clarence  Vaugh 
took  his  girl  buggy  rid- 
ing last  Sunday  but  she 
couldn’t  hear  half  he  said 
because  the  buggy  rattled 
so  much. 

— New  Town  Note  in  the 
Logan  (0.)  Journal. 


Scientific  Child 
Rearing 

When  the  baby  is 
through  with  the  bottle 
it  should  be  taken  apart, 
washed  thoroughly  and 
laid  aw'ay  in  a cool  place. 
— Adv.  of  a new  nursing 
bottle. 

A Big  Day 

We  observed  Flag  Day 
by  eating  cantaloupe  for 
breakfast,  a blackberry 
dumpling  for  dinner  and 
a glass  of  mint — ice  tea  for  supper. 
Some  day,  too. 

— The  Thomasville  (Ga.)  Times. 

Mr.  Clowe's  Chance 

F.  M.  Clowre  brought  to  town  Monday 
one  of  the  largest  hogs  ever  seen  here,  it 
weighed  810  pounds.  We  expect  this 
record  to  stand  for  a long  time  or  if  it 
is  broken  soon  we  expect  Mr.  Clowe  will 
break  it. 

— The  Holton  (Kans.)  Signal. 

A Slow  Town 

“While  out  with  the  press  gang  last 
w eek  one  editor  was  telling  another  wrhere 
he  lived.  ‘Oh,  yes,’  said  the  editor  to 
whom  he  w’as  talking,  ‘you  live  in  the 
town  where  a fellow  fell  dead  one  day  in 
front  of  a postoffice  and  he  wras  not 
found  for  two  days.’  ” 

—The  Walnut.  .Ridge  (jArlc.)  Blade. 
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Women  in  Black 


By  SOPHIE  TREADWELL 


WOMEN  in  black.  They  are  all 
over  this  land.  It  is  late  spring 
— spring  in  France!  But  the 
fall  sowing  was  lead  and  powder;  the 
winter  rains,  blood  and  tears;  and  the 
spring  has  its  flowering  in  women  in 
black.  The  cities  are  great  silent  plains, 
where  they  grow  close.  In  the  empty 
country  they  seem  to  be  the  only  har- 
vest. They  look  out  at  you  from  every 
nook  and  corner  of  France — the  women 
in  black. 

We  rode  together  in  a third  class 
compartment  from  Angouleme  to  Poit- 
iers. Her  strong  body  was  hardened 
and  stooped  with  work,  her  hands  were 
seared  and  knotted  with  it.  Her  face 
was  dumb  with  it — except  her  eyes.  Her 
eyes  were  very  bright.  The  black  she 
wore  was  clumsy,  much  too  large.  And 
yet  it  had  an  air  somehow  of  dimly  be- 
longing to  her;  as  though  she  had  cut  it 
out  from  an  old  pattern  that  had  been 
hers  once — in  ampler  days. 

We  rode  a long  time  together  in 
silence  through  that  lovely  land ; through 
the  delicate  green  meadows,  through  the 
vineyards,  past  the  little  low  houses  of 
old  white  stone,  past  the  great  chateau 
high  above  the  river’s  bank — all  shim- 
mering in  sunshine,  all  glittering  in 
spring — and  yet,  all  grey  in  loneliness, 
in  emptiness.  ...  An  old  man  slow- 
ly following  an  ancient  horse  down  a 
feeble  furrow  in  the  field,  a woman  bend- 
ing in  the  vineyard,  a child  playing  in  the 
courtyard  of  one  of  the  little  low  houses 
of  old  white  stone,  an  old  woman  beating 
her  donkey  up  the  road  to  the  chateau — 
but  nowhere  a strong  man  lustily  at 
work. 
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TT  WAS  after  two  when  she  brought  out 
^ of  her  panier  a piece  of  bread  and  some 
cheese.  She  began  to  eat,  but  slowly, 
without  enjoyment,  as  though  troubled 
about  something.  Finally  she  held  her 
luncheon  out  to  me. 

“Will  you,  madame?”  she  said.  I took 
a bit.  “Take  plenty,  madame.  Take 
plenty”  I offered  her  some  chocolate 
from  my  bag;  and  as  we  ate  together, 
we  talked  together — the  war.  It  is  al- 
ways the  war. 

“It  has  taken  no  one  from  you,  ma- 
dame— the  war?  No?  You  are  of  the 
few,  madame.  A stranger?  Then  you 
cannot  understand.  I have  three  sons 
in  the  war,  madame.  Two  are  in  the 
trenches.  One  is  dead!  Oh  yes,  it  is 
sure.  It  is  certain.  I have  had  the 
word.  No  I do  not  know  where  it  was 
exactly.  It  is  difficult  to  know.  Some 
where  in  the  north.  When  the  war  is 
over  I will  know  perhaps.  The  young- 
est— and  he  goes  the  first.  Always  so 
gay,  madame,  always  the  most  gay.  I 
got  one  letter.  I will  show  it  to  you, 
madame,  if  you  wish,  that  you  may  see 
with  your  own  eyes,  how  fine  he  could 
write.  No!  I do  not  know  where  it 
was  from.  They  do  not  let  them  say. 
Somewhere  in  the  north. 

She  lifted  her  clumsy  blac^  skirt  above 
her  black  ] 


f^5c<^tyben^i|^d 


unpin- 


ned from  the  pocket  there  a piece  of 
folded  paper  and  a little  purse.  She 
held  the  paper  out  to  me. 

“Is  it  not  so,  madame?  Is  that  not 
beautiful  writing?  And  think,  no  pen, 
no  ink,  no  desk!  Is  it  not  well  done?” 
They  were  just  a few  lines,  written  with 
cramped  care.  They  said:  “Dear  mama, 
I am  in  good  health.  Do  not  worry. 
We  are  going  to  lick  them.  Jeanjean. 
P.  S.  Tell  papa  to  keep  straight  or  when 
I come  home  I will  lick  him,  too.  Jean- 
jean.” 

“It  is  indeed  well  done,  madame,”  I 
said,  handing  her  little  letter  back  to 
her.  “It  is  indeed  well  done.”  She 
looked  at  it  for  a moment  nodding,  and 
then  she  folded  it  up  carefully  and  pin- 
ned it  and  the  little  purse  back  in  the 
pocket  of  the  petticoat.  She  settled  her 
clumsy  black  skirt  about  her,  and  sat 
for  a while,  quite  still,  her  hands  folded 
in  her  lap.  Finally  she  went  on. 

“He  was  always  so  gay,  madame,  al- 
ways the  most  gay.  Only  eighteen.  My 
neighbors  tell  me  if  one  had  to  be  taken, 
it  is  better  Jeanjean,  because  he  is  not 
married,  he  does  not  leave  the  wife  and 
the  children.  But  he  was  so  gay,  ma- 
dame, always  the  song  to  the  lips.  The 
other  two,  they  are  both  married.  One 
has  three  children,  fine  big  goslings.  The 
other  one  was  just  married  when  the 
war  began — three  months,  madame,  and 
now — a little  rabbit  that  he  has  never 
seen,  a little  girl,  madame,  and  not  too 
strong.  I think  it  is  because  the  mother 
was  all  the  time  so  sad.  She  spent  all 
the  time  in  the  church  praying  to  St. 
Genivieve  for  her  man  to  be  brought 
back  safe  to  her — 

“ ‘Better,’  I told  her,  ‘that  you  sit 
at  home  in  the  doorway  and  sew,  and 
leave  the  candle  in  the  church — before 
the  blessed  Mary ' to  send  you  a son.1 
But  she  would  not  listen. 

“‘I  am  the  best  candle,’  she  would 
say,  ‘I  will  stay  in  the  church  and  burn 
for  him.’  They  are  not  healthy,  those 
thoughts,  madame — and  just  a girl  of 
seventeen.  It  is  as  I told  her.  The 
little  rabbit  is  not  strong  and  it  is  not 
a boy,  but — its  a sweet  little  chicken,  all 
the  same,  madame.” 

She  folded  what  was  left  of  the  cheese 
in  a piece  of  the  paper  that  she  had 
brought  it  in,  and  put  it  carefully  into 
the  panier. 

“We  are  all  in  one  house  together,” 
she  went  on.  “These  wives  of  my  sons 
with  their  children,  and  my  children,  the 
younger  ones,  and  my  husband.  Every- 
thing is  taken  from  us — our  good  horse. 
Oh,  they  paid  us,  the  government.  It  is 
very  good — the  government,  it  pays  us 
for  all.  But  he  is  gone,  our  good  horse, 
and  we  cannot  do  our  work  in  the  fields 
without  him.  No,  my  husband  is  not 
at  the  war.  He  is  too  old,  and  he  has 
drunk  too  much.  He  is  sick.  But  per- 
haps later  he  will  have  to  go.  If  he  goes 
we  will  be  better  off.  The  government 
will  pay  us.  It  is  one  franc  twenty-five 
each  day  for  the  husband  at  the  war,  and 
a half  a franc  for  each  child  left  at 


home.  He  costs  us  dear.  The  wine  and 
the  boots  are  dear,  madame — the  wine 
in  the  shops.  My  daughter-in-law,  she 
with  the  three  children,  she  says  better 
he  go.  But  yet,  I do  not  want  him  to  be 
called.  You  can  understand  that,  ma- 
dame, can  you  not?  I do  not  want  him 
to  be  called.” 

She  got  off  the  train  at  Poitiers.  I had 
the  compartment  to  myself  until  Tours, 
where  it  filled  with  soldiers,  from  the 
military  hospital  there,  going  back  to 
the  front. 

A FEW  nights  ago,  I dined  at  the 
home  of  a lady  in  black,  Mme.  de  V. 
There  were  but  two  other  guests,  Ma- 
dame L,  and  Madame  R,  two  ladies  in 
black.  No  one  in  Paris  is  receiving  now, 
but  these  three  women  are  very  old 
friends.  Since  the  war,  since  they  are 
alone,  they  dine  together  several  nights 
each  week.  And  I was  a stranger,  the 
friend  of  a friend,  and  so  one  to  whom 
some  little  courtesy  was  due. 

Somehow  we  seemed  a pitifully  inade- 
quate little  gathering — that  table  there 
in  that  big  and  beautiful  room — the 
massive  carved  buffet,  the  enormous  old 
clock,  the  towering  fireplace,  the  tall 
windows  curtained  and  shuttered  from 
the  lovely  garden  without — a room  that 
needed  men  and  bare  shoulders  and 
valets-de-pied — and  we  were  just  three 
women,  three  of  us  in  black — (but  three 
of  us  trained  from  earliest  childhood  in 
the  necessity  in  fife  for  charm,  for  gaiety, 
for  pride;  three  of  us  trained  not  to 
bring  grief  to  table,  and  three  of  us 
trained,  too,  always  to  dine  well  in  spite 
of  all.) 

Mme  de — is  the  wife  of  a Colonel  of 

heavy  artillery  now  under  fire  at . 

She  wears  black  for  a brother  killed  at 
Ypres.  The  war  death  has  reached  its 
hand  into  the  hearts  of  the  other  two 
women  in  black  as  well;  yet  it  was  only 
in  the  something  that  , lay  deep  in  their 
eyes,  that  you  could  tell  the  suffering, 
the  suspense,  that  they  are  day  and 
night  enduring.  And,  now  and  then,  as 
something  was  inadvertently  said  that 
stirred  perhaps  some  different  memory, 
a sudden  mist  would  fill  the  eyes  of  little 
Mme  de  V but  she  didn't  quiver  an  eye- 
lid. Not  a tear  fell. 

She  is  a small  woman,  Mme  de  Y, 
pretty  not  much  over  thirty,  smartly 
turned  out,  with  tiny  feet  and  hands. 
(She  wore  but  one  ring,  this  night,  ex- 
cept, of  course,  her  wedding  band — a 
ring  that  many  of  the  women  in  black 
are  wearing.  It  is  made  of  aluminum 
from  the  German  shells  that  fall  into 
the  French  trenches.  You  cannot  buy 
one  of  these  rings.  You  must  have  some 
one  “at  the  front”  who  sends  it  to  you — 
just  for  you,  with  your  initials  cut  into 
it.)  She  is  altogether  chic  is  Mme  de  V, 
but  somehow  the  black  she  wears  seems 
too  snug  for  her.  It  seems  to  suffocate, 
to  choke  her  small  tense  body.  I noticed 
it  when  she  would  be  going  about  the 
table  deftly  clearing  away  each  course, 
while  her  friends  made  little  jokes  about 
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the  service  de  guerre  and  the  'personnel. 

“As  femme  de  chambre,  I assure  you, 
Simone,  you  are  perfect,”  said  Mme  L, 
as  our  little  hostess  went  about.  “I 
really  prefer  dining  here  since  you  lost 
that  fearful  valet  de  chambre  you  used 
to  inflict  on  us.” 

“Naturally!”  cried  Mme  R.  “He  was 
so  serious,  so  depressing!  Now  with  you 
— there  is  something  light,  something 
appetizing  about  you  in  this  capac- 
ity!” 

“I’m  glad  I amuse  you,  my  dears,” 
laughed  Mme  de  V.  “I  assure  you  I do 
not  amuse  myself.” 

— “But  it  is  good  for  you  Simone.  You 
were  always  the  spoiled  little  wife.” 

— “And  before  that,  the  spoiled  little 
child ! ” 

“ Eh  bien,  now  I am  the  spoiled  little 
cook!  The  way  you  are  eating  my  din- 
ner, my  old  girls,  would  spoil  a maitre 
d’hotel. 

“But  it  is  you,  Simone,  who  have  made 
this  veau  marengo t” 

“Who  else?  The  bonne  who  now  dec- 
orates my  bedroom  as  well  as  my 
kitchen,  lacks,  I can  tell  you,  the  touch 
in  all.” 

“But  this  veal  is  delicious!” 

“Ravissante!” 

“Eh  bien , another  little  piece — tout 
petit , eh?” 

A T NINE  we  were  through  coffee  but 
we  did  not  move.  Mme  de  V’s  home, 
as  most  of  the  houses  in  Paris  now,  is 
almost  entirely  closed.  The  dining  room 
serves  also  as  salon.  The  table  was 
quickly  cleared,  and  seated  round  the 
heavy  board  that  threw  off  soft  lights 
and  thick  shadows  from  its  rich  wood, 
we  began  folding  bits  of  white  gauze  into 


compresses.  Pile  upon  pile,  the  little 
badges  of  pain  grew  under  our  hands. 

“We  cannot  knit  now,”  explained 
Mme  R.  “All  the  things  we  made  for 
the  winter  are  of  no  more  use.  The  call 
is  now  for  hospital  supplies.  We  dread 
that  means  the  grand  coup , the  great 
advance  to  gain  a decisive  victory  and 
end  this  terrible  war.  If  it  is,  the  loss 
of  life  will  be  horrible,  and  thq  wounded 
— anyway  we  make  these!” 

Again  that  quick  mist  that  I had 
noticed  come  and  go  before,  filled  the 
eyes  of  Mme  de  V. 

“Tell  us,”  she  put  in  quickly  to  me, 
“Tell  us  honestly,  have  you  seen  one 
pretty,  one  really  chic  woman  since  you 
came  to  Paris?” 

“No,  I haven’t,  and  its  a bitter  dis- 
appointment.” 

“But  you  should  not  have  expected  to 
see  them,”  cried  Mme  R.  “There  are 
no  men.  Why  be  beautiful?” 

“Then  too,”  said  Mme  L.  “We  have 
much  to  do!  It  not  only  takes  heart, 
but  it  takes  time  to  be  beautiful!” 

“And  money,”  said  Mme  de  V. 

“Oh  of  course,  money!  And  we  have 
other  uses  for  that  than  the  friction,  the 
massage,  the  marcel.  France  can  make 
better  use  of  our  money  than  that!” 

“And  of  us,  too!”  said  Mme  R. 

“Perhaps,”  sighed  little  Mme  de  V, 
“But  to  be  honest — I miss  the  pretty 
women,  the  women  soignee'.  If  M de  T 
could  see  me  now!  could  see  my  hands!” 

“And  if  you  could  see  him,  Simone!” 
Again  the  tears  swam  in  Mme  de  V’s 
eyes.  Again  she  turned  quickly  to  me. 

“For  seven  months  now,  my  husband 
has  had  his  clothes  off  only  to  make  the 
change  of  linen.  He  sleeps  like  that — 
in  the  straw!” 


“In  straw  because  he  is  an  officer, 
Simone!  The  men  sleep  in  the  dirt  and 
mud  and  water!  They  have  not  even 
the  change  of  linen!  You  must  think  of 
that!” 

“I  know!”  breathed  little  Mme  de  V, 
“I  should  not  complain.  You  are  right. 
Straw  is  something!  It  is  a great 
deal!” 

“If  you  could  see  them!”  said  Mme 
L,  turning  to  me,  “the  wounded  when 
they  first  arrive  here  at  the  hospitals — 
filthy,  crawling  in  vermin!  the  smell  is 
terrible!  nice  boys  too,  some  only  sev- 
enteen!” 

“This  war!  this  war!”  cried  Mme  de 
— , pressing  down  the  tall  piles  of  gauze 
that  threatened  to  topple  over. 

“All  for  nothing!”  breathed  Mme  L. 

“When  will  it  ever  end!”  asked  Mme 
R.  There  was  silence. 

Suddenly  Mme  de — jumped  to  her  feet. 

“You  have  done  very  well,  my  chil- 
dren,” she  said  gaily,  looking  at  the  neat 
piles  of  compresses  standing  in  rows  be- 
fore us. — “A  good  point  for  each!” 

“And  we  must  hurry,  Simone.” 

“Yes!  It  is  almost  ten.  The  Metro 
will  be  closed!” 

“All  our  cars  are  gone,”  exclaimed 
Mme  de  V.  smiling.  “Taken  in  the 
first  days.”  * 

“And  Simone  had  just  a new  one.  It 
was  a first  prize  at  the  last  show.” 

“Eh  bien”  laughed  little  Simone  de  V. 
“The  Metro  still  runs!” 

“And  at  this  hour”  went  on  Mme  L. 
“When  there  is  nobody,  one  finds  one- 
self very  well  in  the  second  class.” 

“But  certainly!”  She  was  opening  the 
outer  door  for  us,  our  little  hostess. 
“That  is  understood.  These  days,  for 
all  of  us — it  is  the  second  class!” 


Control  of  the  Seas 

By  CHRISTABEL  PANKHURST 


Editor  of  Harper’s  Weekly: 

A FEW  days  ago  1 received  Harper’s 
Weekly  containing  ah  article  by 
you — “When  Will  the  War  End;” 
I noticed  what  you  . say  in  that  article 
about  a bargain  which  some  would  wish 
to  see  made  at  the  close  of  the-  war — to 
consist  of  nationalization  of  the  manu- 
facture of  war-materials,  and  a cessation 
from  its  manufacture  for  a given  number 
of  years;  Germany  to  be  compensated  for 
this  by  an  arrangement  which  would  allow 
trade  to  continue  as  usual  in  time  of  war. 

It  seems  to  me  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment would  be  a fruitful  cause  of  an 
early  war.  Krupps  is  a Government 
concern  already,  in  fact  if  not  in  name; 
and  of  course  nobody  would  or  could 
trust  Germany  to  keep  a pledge  regard- 
ing the  matter  in  question. 

Private  concerns  in  Germany  would 
be  required  to  adapt  their  machinery, 
etc.,  to  a double  purpose;  one  being  the 
manufacture  of  war  material  in  time  of 
war.  It  is  quite  certain  that  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  present  war,  Germany  made 
herself  much  stronger  than  she  gave  the 
world  to  suppose  she  was ; and  it  will  be 
difficult  to  know  wh^t  proof— save  pos- 
sibly a generation’s  acrtUj)  e::|>eyijnce  of 
a chastised  GennW4vomd  ns  to 


assume  that  the  leopard  has  changed  its 
8pOtS. 

As  for  the  other  suggestion  that  bel- 
ligerents shall  be  free  to  trade  as  usual 
in  time  of  war;  that  would  remove  the 
most  powerful  of  all  inducements  to  Ger- 
many to  keep  the  peace.  The  Germans 
are  prodigal  of  life  in  war-time;  it  is 
injury  to  their  commercial  interest  that 
they  feel  the  most. 

I for  one  should  resist  with  all  my 
might — (and  I know  that  all  save  our 
pro-Germans  at  home  would  do  the 
same)  any  proposal  that  would  make  it 
less  unprofitable  to  her  to  renew  her  on- 
slaught upon  her  neighbors. 

I do  not  know  whom  you  have  found 
in  England  who  feels  favorably  disposed 
toward  the  idea  in  question ; but  reading 
your  article  I rather  take  it  that  the  idea 
is  one  which  comes  from  a German 
source,  and  you  are  putting  it  forward  in 
that  sense.  Personally  I do  not  think 
that  Great  Britain  has  made  enough  use 
of  her  sea  power  in  this  war.  We  ought 
to  have  prevented  a single  bale  of  cotton 
from  reaching  Germany  during  the  past 
ten  months;  because  owing  to  its  utility 
for  war-like  purposes  it  comes  absolutely 
within  the  four  corners  of  the  definition 
of  absolute  contraband. 


We  could  have  bought  and  paid  for 
at  a reasonable  price,  all  the  cotton  that 
coming  direct  from  U.  S.  A.  has  reached 
Germany.  Also  there  has  been  a very 
excessive  leniency  shown  towards  people 
in  our  own  country  who  desired  to  ex- 
port cotton  for  neutral  countries.  A 
very  large  proportion  of  this  cotton  has 
found  its  way  to  Germany. 

As  you  know  perhaps,  women  regard 
human  life  as  being  far  more  import- 
ant than  property  of  commercial  interest 
of  any  kind;  and  so  in  order  to  reduce 
loss  of  life  in  this  war,  w’omen  if  they  had 
been  in  control  of  affairs,  would  have 
been  entirely  uncompromising  on  the 
question  of  contraband.  We  should  have 
considered  not  how  much  rope  we  could 
give  to  the  Germans  in  this  respect.  We 
should  have  looked  at  the  matter  from 
the  entirely  opposite  point  of  view. 
Whether  the  enemy  or  neutrals  liked  it 
or  not,  we  should  ruthlessly  have  cut  off 
the  enemy’s  supplies  of  everything  which 
international  law  would  justify  us  in 
cutting  off. 

But  while  the  Germans  have  greatly 
exceeded  the  limits  of  international  law, 
we  have  not  gone  as  fas  as  international 
law  would  allow. 

— Christasel  Rank  hurst. 


The  Mile 


By  HERBERT  REED 


NO  DISTANCE  measured  metrically 
is  likely  to  supplant  the  mile  in 
the  affections  of  both  the  English 
and  the  American  runner.  Sentimental- 
ly the  mile  has  appealed  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  more  than  any  other  distance,  and 
probably  will  be  more  than  ever  popular 
now  that  Norman  Taber  in  the  fullness 
of  his  racing  experience  has  set  a mark 
better  than  George,  the  professional,  and 
Jones  the  amateur.  Taber  was  wise  in 
attacking  the  long-standing  figures  at  a 
time  when  he  believed  that  he  was  at 
his  best  and  on  what  is  generally  con- 
ceded to  be  the  fastest  track  in  the 
world.  Taber  ran  according  to  schedule, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  pace- 
makers were  of  considerable  assistance, 
but  he  had  already  proved  that  he  was 
as  good  a man  in  a regular  race  as  he 
was  against  the  watch.  The  time  had 
come  to  do  battle  against  the  watch. 

The  mile  requires  more  headwork,  per- 
haps, than  any  other  distance.  There 
is  time  to  work  out  a plan  of  campaign 
whether  the  runner  attacks  the  watch 
or  a field  of  his  peers.  The  man  who 
is  running  for  his  university  or  for  his 
club  has  in  mind  nothing  but  running 
for  the  sake  of  winning,  whereas  men  like 
Taber,  Maxey  Long,  and  Wendell  Baker, 
the  latter  specializing  at  shorter  dis- 
tances, with  a long  string  of  victories  be- 
hind them,  can  afford  to  make  a special 
trial  at  the  record. 

A study  of  the  marks  set  by  W.  G. 
George,  twenty-nine  years  ago  at  Lil- 
liebridge,  and  by  Jones  two  years  ago 
at  Cambridge,  will  prove  conclusively,  I 
think,  that  both  these  men  had  in  mind 
the  necessity  of  winning  rather  than 
making  a record.  It  is  a pity  that  Jones 
could  not  have  made  a trial  under  the 
same  conditions  that  Taber  chose,  and 
equally  a pity  that  George  at  his  best 
could  not  also  have  run  against  the 
watch.  Perhaps,  too,  Wilton  Pauli,  of 
Pennsylvania,  might  have  had  a chance 
in  an  especially  arranged  event.  It  is 
detracting  nothing  from  the  praise  due 
Taber  to  say  that  half  a dozen  men 
might  have  made  a new  record  had  they 
gone  after  it  at  the  height  of  their 
careers. 


Taber's  Fast  Half 

It  was  Taber's  time  at  the  half  mile 
as  much  as  anything  else,  I think,  that 
made  his  feat  possible.  George  ran  his 
half  too  fast,  while  Jones  passed  the 
mid-mark  at  too  slow  a gait.  Taber’s 
half  in  2 mins.  5 secs,  made  it  possible 
for  him  to  turn  the  three-quarter  mark 
in  3 mins.  13  secs,  with  just  a little  left 
for  the  last  quarter.  On  that  schedule 
the  last  quarter  in  one  minute  would 
have  been  more  than  satisfactory,  but  as 
it  happened  Taber  was  able  to  do  even 
better  than  that.  Just  that  little  extra 
burst  of  speed  for  full  measure  is  the 
hallmark  of  a great  runner. 

Taber  has  proved  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  unassailable  figures  for  his 
pet  distance,  which  means,  of  course, 
that  his  work  will  encourage  other  men. 
The  best  trainers  and  the  best  athletes 
will  agree  that  a mile  in  4 mins.  12  secs, 
or  better,  is  possible,  and  will  also  agree, 
I think,  that  the  record  miler  has  at 
least  a chance  at  the  figures  for  the  half, 
since  in  running  the  mile  there  must  be 
thought  of  the  reserve  power  for  the  last 
part  of  the  race  and  the  burst  of  speed 
that  comes  at  the  finish.  It  is,  after  all, 
less  a question  of  style  than  of  judgment. 
There  is  a sharp  contrast  here  with  the 
high  hurdle  event.  When  Herbert 
Mapes,  probably  the  most  graceful 
hurdler  who  ever  competed  for  a college, 
covered  the  distance  in  16  secs,  there 
were  plenty  of  trainers  who  phophesied 
freely  that  no  man  could  ever  get  under 
those  figures.  Yet  H.  L.  Williams  of 
Yale  broke  through  in  an  intercollegiate 
meet  at  Berkeley  Oval,  and  Alvin 
Kraenzlein  shortly  afterward  revolution- 
ized the  accepted  hurdling  style,  with  the 
result  that  those  who  have  followed  him 
have  lopped  a full  second  from 
Maples’  mark.  The  mile  record,  on  the 
contrary,  is  hardly  to  be  beaten  by  vir- 
tue of  any  change  in  style — only  by  judg- 
ment of  pace,  all  other  things  being 
equal. 

Having  set  a new  mark  for  the  dis- 
tance it  will  be  interesting  to  see  how 
Taber  runs  his  mile  in  the  A.  A.  U. 
games  in  San  Francisco.  Even  under 


the  best  of  weather  conditions  the  track 
will  hardly  be  as  fast  as  that  in  the  Har- 
vard Stadium,  and  the  Easterner  will  be 
entered  in  a fast  field.  He  probably  will 
be  interested  primarily  in  winning,  so 
another  record-breaking  performance  is 
hardly  to  be  expected  there.  It  will  be 
sufficient  if  Taber  wins. 

It  is  barely  possible  that  David  Cald- 
well will  go  in  for  the  mile.  The  former 
Comellian  is  one  of  the  best  finishers  on 
the  track,  and  unless  he  is  more  interest- 
ed in  matching  speed  with  Homer  Baker 
at  the  half,  he  should  prove  formidable 
at  the  longer  distance.  The  more  milers 
the  merrier. 

Eastern  Tennis  Team  Beaten 

It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the 
Eastern  tennis  players  would  fare  better 
than  they  did  in  San  Francisco.  Their 
schedule  called  for  too  hasty  a journey 
when  it  is  considered  that  they  were 
playing  against  the  best  men,  considered 
as  a group,  in  the  country.  It  is  cause 
for  congratulation  that  the  Coast  players 
have  determined  to  send  a strong  team 
to  play  for  the  national  title  at  Forest 
Hills.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how 
they  fare  on  Eastern  courts  and  under 
Eastern  conditions.  In  the  past  the  heat 
has  troubled  them  not  a little,  but  the 
tournament  is  so  late  this  year  that 
there  is  a chance  that  the  old  trouble 
will  not  be  in  evidence. 

Pennsylvania’s  Rowing  Problem 

The  decision  of  Vivian  Nickalls  to  re- 
turn to  England  leaves  Pennsylvania’s 
rowing  once  more  in  an  unsettled  con- 
dition. It  is  unfortunate  that  he  could 
not  finish  his  work  on  the  Schuylkill, 
since  two  years  are  hardly  long  enough 
in  which  to  build  up  a rowing  system 
along  the  lines  Nickalls  had  laid  down. 
It  is  hard  to  tell  who  will  now  take  up 
the  work,  or  whether  the  Red  and  Blue 
will  stick  to  the  much  discussed  and 
quite  defensible  tholepins.  At  all  events 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Quakers 
will  engage  an  equally  open-minded 
coach. 


To  Cynthia 

By  WILLIAM  PINKNEY  LAWSON 
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ONE  little  thought  of  you  to  me  is  more 
Than  all  the  treasure  mariners  could  bring 
Headed  high  on  cloudy  ships  from  that  dim  shore 
Whose  hoarded  gold  was  ransom  for  a king. 

One  little  fleeting  thought!  . . And  all  the  power 
And  pomp  of  earth  seems  far  and  far  away 
And  as  Endymion,  in  a rapturous  hour, 

Sat  with  his  Moon  and  watched  the  stars  at  play, 

I too  in  fancy  gain  my  goddess’  throne 
And  dare  to  dream  you  for  a time  my  own! 


Original  from 
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The  Press  Humorist 


By  FRED  SCHAEFER 


COMMISSIONED  to  study,  paw 
over  and  cull  the  outstanding  facts 
applicable  to  that  element  of  so- 
ciety known  as  newspaper  joke  writers, 
I beg  to  report  that  on  the  whole  their, 
condition  is  grave. 

I mean  grave;  in  that  they  do  not 
place  their  whole  happiness  in  mirth. 
They  possess  and  exercise  the  saving 
sense  of  seriousness.  This,  their  most 
conspicuous  attribute,  must  make  for 
disappointment.  It  is  wholly  opposite 
to  popular  notions.  But  as  an  addition 
to  knowledge  it  is  well  worth  the  full 
price  of  the  survey. 

Research  into  the  habits  of  jokesmiths, 
their  failings,  their  needs  and  the  best 
means  of  improving  their  condition,  is 
aided  by  the  circumstance  that  they  have 
been  for  twelve  years  organized.  Their 
official  name  is  The  American  Press 
Humorists.  Ted  Robinson  of  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer — nay,  do  not  ap- 
pear nonchalent,  Ted  Robinson! — is 
president ; and  Dixon  Merritt  of  the 
Nashville  Tennesseean  and  the  American 
is  vice  president.  Certain  elusive  hu- 
morists are  not  in  the  association  but 
these  are  too  few  to  affect  the  sociolog- 
ical truths  arrived  at.  The  normal 
humorist  is  human  enough  to  be  mildly 
gregarious,  and  the  100  members  may 
confidently  be  treated  as  run-of-mine 
humorists. 

Rejoice  then  that  the  humorist  can 
be  studied  thus  in  a herd.  It  is  much 
more  satisfactory  than  pursuing  the  de- 
tached specimen  and  judging  him  by  the 
vague  standards  of  the  casual  reader  of 
jokes.  The  casual  reader  has  schooled 
himself  to  believe  the  humorist  a sort  of 
beamish  wallabi  pacing  its  cage  burbling 
puns.  Until  at  length  Mr.  Reader  gets 
himself  piloted  through  the  newspaper 
plant  with  his  grin  set  on  a hairtrigger, 
by  a business  office  youth  who  does  not 
know  very  much  about  the  animal  him- 
self. Then  instead  of  the  humorist  be- 
ing prodded  out  from  under  a desk  where 
he  hilariously  lurks  to  snap  at  a copy 
boy’s  ankles  he  is  met  as  a sedate  bookish 
thing  seated  in  a corner.  At  which  Read- 
er goeth  away  deeming  the  humorist 
sick.  So  let  us  look  at  him  in  a group, 
the  humorist,  where  his  real  mood  may 
be  more  convincing. 


HABITAT  and  NATURE:  We  find 
he  humorist  membership  apportioned 
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wholesomely  through  the  population  in 
this  wise: 


New  England 8 

New  York 18 

Penn,  and  Maryland 10 

Southern  States 8 

Ohio,  Ind.,  111.,  and  Mich... 31 

West  to  Denver 12 

Pacific  Coast 13 


Evidently  there  is  nowhere  any  con- 
gestion of  humorists  with  the  attendant 
suffering  due  to  crowded  quarters.  Such 
things  Adjust  themselves  with  them  sane- 
ly. The  places  listed  is  where  they  have 
their  being;  does  not  mean  necessarily 
that  they  are  natives.  For  example 
Homer  Croy  asides  in  New  York;  he 
is  of  the  West.  Judd  Mortimer  Lewis  is 
Texan;  he  originated  I believe  in  Ohio. 
And  in  Peoria  is  George  Fitch.  I don’t 
know  why  he  clings  to  Peoria,  but  I 
know  why  Peoria  adheres  to  him. 

Now  here  is  the  big  punch  which 
shows  how  much  they  are  in  error,  both 
the  squarehead  and  your  curbstone 
scientist  who  blissfully  reconstructs  a 
Comedian  from  the  chance  funnybone  of 
a humorist.  This  is  where  both  go 
wrong: 

Practical  jokers 0 

Note  that?  No  practical  jokers.  Not 
a slapsticker  in  the  bunch.  Perfectly 
demure.  And  why  is  this?  Let  us  see. 
Take  them  by  temperament: 


Vivacious 3 

No  reaction 78 

Pensive  19 


Now  a crew  like  this  does’t  go  in  for 
turning  over  ashbarrels  nor  kicking  each 
other  gleefully  in  the  stomach.  They 
shun  such  pastimes.  Their  mirth  is  all 
in  the  spoken  word  or  the  eloquent  ink. 
I venture  to  class  Eddie  Guest  as  viva- 
cious; similarly  the  order’s  founder 
Henry  Edward  Warner.  But  they  are 
sunny,  no  more.  They  do  not  wield  the 
laugh-compelling  rubber  hatchet  nor  pull 
the  phantom  chair  from  under  people. 
There  is  also  Don  Marquis.  He  looks 
utterly  roguish;  yet  that  does  not  mean 
he  is  a bear  at  parlor  games.  Take  the 
whole  hundred  and  decorum  is  the  key- 
note. 

But  your  public  has  it  they  must  de- 
port themselves  with  a “rum-tum-tiddy 
and  a ti-dee-ay”  else  they  are  not  hu- 
morists. Very  well.  Far  be  it  from 
them  to  wound  the  fragile  regard  of  the 
public  with  churlish  unresponsiveness. 
Granted,  however,  must  be  a time  and 
place.  It  must  not  interfere  with  their 
normal  pursuits  and  family  duties. 
Hence  once  a year  the  humorists  consent 
to  make  holiday.  Next  August  their 
holiday  is  at  San  Francisco  where  they 
will  gravely  plant  and  dedicate  a chest- 
nut tree  to  posterity.  And  when  they 
go  voyaging  they  usually  do  so  with 
recitations  of  their  best  bits,  things  that 
they  have  written  and  preserved,  the 
canned  music  as  it  were  of  their  heart 
strings.  Among  them  Strickland  Gillilan 
started  this  performing,  and  as  it  seemed 
to  soothe  the  multitude  many  others 
have  developed  the  art  of  peddling  their 
own  stuff.  Their  own  stuff,  of  course. 
Who,  for  instance,  would  thank  James 
Whitcomb  Riley  for  getting  up  to  reel 
off  something  written  by  Dante?  And 
all  this  is  done,  moreover,  in  the  educa- 
tional hope  that  the  public  may  discern 
in  them  some  symptom  of  intellect. 

FAILINGS:  Under  this  head  there 
is  little  to  report,  the  humorists  having 
been  cleared  of  the  vulgar  suspicion  of 
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roystering.  But  that  they 
have  some  constitutional  de- 
fects must  be  admitted.  There 
is  a certain  impractibility 
about  them  that  they  realize 
but  cannot  correct.  They  are 
not  coldblooded  enough,  nor 
practiced  in  the  ways  of  the 
world  enough,  to  amass  aught 
save  good  will;  and  that  is 
not  very  readily  changed  into 
house  rent  and  clothing.  They 
do  not  seem  to  grasp  book- 
keeping; and  such  things  as 
political  economy  and  statis- 
tics confuse  them.  Nor  is 
their  cooperation  or  gang 
work  at  all  comparable  to 
that  of  the  highbinder  or 
pirate.  They  may  rest,  but 
they  do  not  prey  to  advan- 
• tage.  But  if  this  is  a failing 
they  do  not  care. 

One  would  also  suppose  a 
fraternity  so  congenial  would 
be  in  a constant  ferment  of 
worship  of  each  other  and  of 
correspondence.  But  no,  they 
give  each  other  little  attention 
and  appear  to  communicate 
only  by  astral  means.  As  a 
result  of  which  sometimes  they 
muff  each  others  ether  waves 
and  are  caught  nodding.  Once 
the  advance  guard  of  a gath- 
ering drilled  into  a town  and  found 
at  headquarters  only  the  glooming 
strays  that  haunt  hotels  ’o  Sunday  nights. 
No  brass  band  in  the  lobby  to  blare  a 
welcome.  No  smiling  host-member  to 
mitt  them.  Oh,  where  was  he?  The 
dismal  visitors  held  parley  together  and 
decided  to  reach  the  host-member  at 
his  home,  if  he  had  a home,  on  the  tele- 
phone, if  he  had  a telephone.  They  got 
the  house,  and  a spokesman  inquired 
rather  crisply  if  the  host-member  had 
any  aversion  to  attending  his  own  con- 
vention. Whereat  he  was  heard  to  ejacu- 


“ Money  does  not  seem  to  be  a need ” 

late:  “Quick,  wife,  my  greatcoat!  They’re 
meeting  here  this  year.”  Love  to  write? 
Fond  of  answering  letters?  Huh,  not 
passionately. 

NEEDS:  Here  one  is  at  a complete 
loss  to  report  anything.  It  is  a pecu- 
liar condition.  Humorists  have  never 
been  known  to  agitate  a grievance.  On 
the  warpath  they  have  been  never.  It 
is  odd — a clan  that  is  peeveless.  Not 
drawn  together  to  swat  something? 
That  is  ridiculous,  you  say.  Well,  they 
rather  flatter  themselves  that  it  is. 


Again,  money  does  not  seem 
to  be  a need.  At  any  rate 
there  is  a marvelous  indiffer- 
ence manifested  to  the  sub- 
ject of  funds.  You  hear  no 
one  lament^  Humorists  do 
not  even  borrow  money  of 
each  other.  It  is  a strange 
thing,  but  humorists  do  not 
borrow  money  of  each  other. 
Lucre?  What  is  it? 

CONCLUSION:  We  find, 
therefore,  that  very  little  can 
be  done.  The  main  thing  that 
they  suffer  for  can  be  disposed 
of  in  one  word:  Appreciation. 
At  present  they  are  getting 
enough  of  it  to  render  them- 
selves self  sustaining.  They 
are  doing  their  best  to  add  to 
the  supply.  Until,  they  get 
it  they  remain  rather  inured 
to  simple  ease  and  sweet  con- 
tent. Their  pangs  are  not 
great.  They  can  look  at  bul- 
lion without  drooling.  They 
have  themselves  in  hand  and 
have  been  known  to  dine  with 
Dives  without  eating  the  ferns 
for  celery.  They  are  of  the 
proletariat,  though  guiltless  of 
envy.  Yet  they  are  not 
groundlings  to  be  awed  by  the 
white  vest  of  caste.  They  are 
serene  iconoclasts,  that’s  what  they  are, 
who  can  view  and  if  need  be  pity 
the  warts  on  the  brazen  visage  of 
Mammon.  When  they  chance  to  ride 
they  do  so  with  dignity  sans  ostentation. 
Walking,  they  step  the  ties  beside 
“Latonia  Red”  and  trust  him  with  their 
whiskbroom  like  men.  They  are  blithe  in 
adversity,  and  leaving  the  board  of  the 
opulent  do  not  go  away  to  eat  their 
hearts  out.  Edmund  Vance  Cooke  is  a 
vegetarian;  the  others  can  go  without 
eating,  too.  Your  commissioner  has  re- 
ported. 


What’s-His-Name 

By  WALTER  G.  DOTTY 


COMMON  as  the  wayside  grasses, 
Ordinary  as  the  soil, 

By  the  score  he  daily  passes, 
Going  to  and  from  his  toil. 

Stranger  he  to  wealth  and  fame 
He  is  only  What’s-His-Name. 

Cheerful  ’neath  the  load  he’s  bearing, 
For  he  always  bears  a load; 
Patiently  forever  faring 
On  his  ordinary  road; 

All  his  days  are  much  the  same — 
Uncomplaining  WTiat’s-His-Name. 


Not  for  him  is  glittering  glory, 

Not  for  him  the  places  high; 

Week  by  week  the  same  old  story — 

Try  and  fail  and  fail  and  try. 

Life  for  him  is  dull  and  tame— 

Poor,  old,  plodding  What’s-His-Name. 

Though  to  someone  else  the  guerdon, 
Though  but  few  his  worth  may  know; 

On  his  shoulders  rests  the  burden 
Of  our  progress  won  so  slow. 

Red  the  road  by  which  we  came 
With  the  blood  of  What’s-His-Name. 
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VII—The  Enchanted  Country 


O YOU  won’t  go!” 

^ “Oh,  don’t  put  it  that  way,”  I 
said  testily,  laying  down  my  pa- 
per. “I’ve  told  you  often  enough  that 
a man  can’t 
work  all  day  and 
dance  all  night — 
and  feel  fit.  Car- 
ney’s coming  for 
you,  isn’t  he? 

You’ll  have  a 
good  time.  It 
isn’t  necessary 
for  me  to  go,  is 
it?” 

Laura  gazed 
at  me  a moment 
without  answer- 
ing, her  face 
calm,  in  her  eyes 
a quiet,  specu- 
lative look  that 
somehow  irrita- 
ted m e more 
than  a reproach. 

“No-o!”  she 
said,  “it  isn’t 
necessary  for  you 
to  go.  But  I 
think  it  might  be 
better  — for 
many  reasons. 

People  are  be- 
ginning to  talk 
for  one.” 

“Oh,  let  them! 

We  should  be  in 
a position  now 
to  ignore  gossip. 

Let  them  talk.” 

“Very  well,” 
said  my  wife, 
evenly,  “only — ” 

She  stopped 
short  as  if  think- 
ing better  o f 
what  she  was 
about  to  say, 
and  turned,  and 
quickly  left  the 
room. 

I followed  her 
with  my  eyes, 
unable  to  repress 
a thrill  of  admir- 
ation. She  was  very  beautiful,  and  her 
gown  of  a soft  rose  color,  simply  design- 
ed, was  a triumph.  Laura  seemed  to 
grow  better  looking  every  season.  She 
had  developed,  too,  in  other  w^ays  since 
our  marriage,  along  lines  she  had  her- 
self laid  down.  She  had  studied  her 
world  to  good  purpose,  in  the  light  of 
her  ambition;  and  was  become  at  once 
an  integral  part  of  it  and  a directing 
force  in  its  affairs. 

I admired  Laura  tremendously — but 
I had  once  loved  her.  I wondered,  as  I 
sat  there  gazing  into  the  bright  wood 
fire — for  it  was  a chilly  night  in  March 
— I wondered  why  I loved  her  no  longer. 
Not  that  it  worried  me  particularly; 
I was  curious  rather  than  fearful, 
for  in  our  world  emotion  „was  more 
feared  than 
□ 1 5 I t I Z ; a by 
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one  of  the  few  things  we  did  fear. 

At  this  time  I w*as  in  most  ways,  I 
think,  typical  of  my  class  and  set,  and 
I have  marvelled  since  at  the  strange 


The  enchanted  country  of  achievement  that  gleamed  so  gloriously  in  dreams , 
seemed  to  my  sated  imagination  stale  and  profitless — “Feet  of  Clay.” 


psychology  the  fact  supported.  I,  like 
most  of  my  friends,  had  done  nothing  to 
deserve  my  well-cushioned  niche.  I was 
living — like  most  of  my  friends — upon 
the  money  and  the  reputation  won  by 
others.  Whether  the  efforts  of  these 
others  were  misapplied  or  not  is  here 
irrelevant.  We  had  not  put  forth  those 
efforts — I and  my  friends — yet  wfe  en- 
joyed their  fruits.  And  we  enjoyed 
them  not  humbly  in  a spirit  of  grateful 
appreciation  but  proudly,  arrogantly,  as 
a crown  is  worn. 

We  saw  nothing  of  false  logic  in  this. 
Money  and  position  and  reputation 
W’ere  ours:  the  guerdons  of  success. 
Through  their  necromancy  we  were  be- 
ings set  apart,  a little  superior  to  the 
common  clay  whereof  mankind  in  gen- 
eral was  fashioned — a little  higher; 


ip  truth, 


holier  and  rarer  souls.  Nor  was  this 
thought  confined  to  us  within  the 
charmed  circle.  The  light  of  envy  and 
the  yearning  to  be  even  as  were  we, 
, shone  from  the 

eyes  of  those 
outside  the  ma- 
gic gateways  of 
our  realm.  Suc- 
cess, sought  of 
all  men,  spun 
the  halos  that  we 
wore ; Success 
justified  us  to 
ourselves  and  to 
others:  Success, 
god  of  a people 
united  in  the 
worship  of  Suc- 
cess! 

I believe  in 
the  creed  de- 
voutly. More  de- 
voutly far  than  I 
had  ever  believed 
in  the  kindly 
creed  of  Christ 
— which  I and 
my  friends  nev- 
ertheless 8 1 i 1 1 
professed.  I be- 
lieved in  the 
complete  efficacy 
of  success,  in  its 
power  to  bless 
and  t o bring 
happiness.  Yet 
though  success 
was  mine  I was 
not  truly  hap- 
py* 

I had  plunged 
into  business 
whole-heartedly. 
While  I was  at 
work  I had  no 
time  nor  wish 
for  introspection. 
Banking  inter- 
ested me;  I 
knew  its  detail 
thoroughly  b y 
now.  I began  to 
enter  its  larger 
phases  wherein 
loans  to  great  companies  brought  in- 
fluence and  influence  brought  directing, 
when  not  controlling  power.  My  father- 
in-law,  an  adept  at  playing  about  the 
green  tables  of  finance,  taught  me  the 
rules  of  the  sport  with  zest. 

I have  called  this  “work.”  Perhaps 
another  word  would  be  more  accurate; 
it  was  exercise,  rather.  I was  kept  in 
leading  strings,  my  bets  were  made  for 
me,  my  moves  ordered;  but  this  was  not 
unduly  emphasized  and  I found  it  all 
most  exciting.  I felt,  too,  that  I was 
gaining  useful  knowledge.  I was  to  be- 
come one  of  those  who  “do  things.”  I 
sensed  at  times  a growing  exaltation,  a 
feeling  as  of  partnership  with  destiny,  a 
suggestion  of  the  joy  of  the  superman  in 
the  untrammelled  expression  of  his  lim- 
itless self. 
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Yet  I was  not  truly  happy.  There 
mere  moments,  when  I was  alone, 
that  held  no  joyous  content.  Prestige, 
wealth,  power  and  the  promise  of  greater 
power  were  uninspiring  then.  The  en- 
chanted country  of  achievement  that  had 
gleamed  so  gloriously  in  dreams  of  yore 
seemed  to  my  sated  imagination  stale 
and  profitless.  I did  not  know  what  was 
the  matter;  sometimes  I thought  that  I 
was  growing  old. 

I might  have  discussed  such  things 
with  Laura,  except  that  for  some  time 
past  I had  been  aware  of  a growing 
sense  of  separation  between  us.  I could 
not  blink  the  fact.  Not  only  had  we 
ceased  to  love  one  another;  we  were  at 
times  on  terms  of  actual  antipathy.  It 
came  out  most  clearly  on  occasions  of 
disagreement  such  as  tonight,  when  my 
wife’s  comment — spoken  and  implied — 
upon  my  decision  to  avoid  the  Barings’ 
ball  left  me  vexed  and  much  aggrieved. 

How  unreasonable  of  her  anyway,  I 
thought.  Carney  would  be  going.  She 
was  fond  of  him.  Why  should  she 
bother  about  me?  . . . 

Midway  in  my  cogitations  Carney  was 
announced.  He  entered  smiling  in  his 
slight,  ironic  way;  a lath  of  a man, 
smooth  shaven,  with  the  domineering 
nose  and  small  chin  so  common  among 
lawyers.  He  was  Hugh  Manning’s  legal 
adviser,  though  still  young,  and  was  al- 
ready accounted  a man  of  mark  in  his 
profession. 

“How  do,  Randall!”  he  said,  stretch- 
ing out  his  slender  bony  hand,  while  his 
eyes  roved  swiftly  about  the  room. 

“Laura  will  be  down  in  a minute,”  I 
said.  “Glad  you’re  going  with  her.  Feel- 
ing a bit  seedy  myself — I’ve  decided  to 
cut  it.” 

“Its  rather  a function,”  he  said,  shak- 
ing his  head,  “I  should  think  it  would 
pay  you  to  go,  Randall.  Its  a help  to 
be  seen  around.  Nothing  directly,  of 
course;  but  you  never  can  tell.  It 
doesn’t  do  any  harm.” 

A tart  rejoinder  rose  to  my  lips  but  I 
caught  myself  in  time  and  only  smiled 
deprecatingly.  My  nerves  were  distinct- 
ly off  tonight. 

In  the  pause  Laura  entered  the  room, 
and  we  rose. 

“Ah,  Robert!”  she  said  pleasantly  to 
Carney,  “I’m  glad  you  didn’t  fail  me.” 

“I  shall  never,  I hope,  fail  you!”  he 
said,  and  bent  over  her  hand  in  all  grav- 
ity. 

rPHEY  left  then,  and  I fell  to  chasing 
the  devil’s  thoughts  that  circled 
through  my  brain,  thoughts  with  no  be- 
ginning and  no  end.  Suddenly  the  scene 
just  enacted  came  back  to  me  and  I saw 
Robert  Carney  leaning  over  my  wife’s 
hand;  but  now  I read  a new  meaning 
into  the  tableau.  Had  there  been  more 
than  deference  in  the  lawyer’s  attitude? 
The  thought  came  as  a shock — and  yet, 
why  not?  It  would  be  nothing  unusual 
in  our  world.  It  was  possible.  Might  it 
not  after  all  be  as  well?  A quiet  divorce 
— no  noise  or  publicity,  it  was  done 
every  day.  . . There  were  no  chil- 
dren. ...  It  was  possible.  . . . 

But  pshaw!  This  was  fancy,  the  pro- 
duct of  a mood.  We  would,  doubtless,  go 
on  as  we  had  been  going,  living  not  in 
that  idiotic  hazy  dream  poets  term  love, 
of  course,  but  as  sensible  people,  part- 
ners. . . it  was  the  only  way.  Love? 

Bah!  tlzed  by  GOOgl^ 


You  Eat  Bread 


Made  of  part  of  the  wheat. 
Puffed  Wheat  is  whole  wheat,  and 
four  times  as  porous.  For  serving 
in  milk,  imagine  how  much  better 
are  these  bubbles  of  whole  grain. 
And  how  much  more  delicious. 


You  Eat  Toast 


Because  toasting  aids  digestion. 
But  toast  gets  little  toasting. 
Puffed  Wheat  and  Rice,  before  the 
grains  are  exploded,  are  rolled  for 
one  hour  in  550  degrees  of  heat. 


You  Eat  Crackers 


Puffed  Grains  are  crisper,  flak- 
ier, and  they  have  enticing  flavor. 
Again,  they  are  whole  grains  made 
wholly  digestible.  Don’t  you  think 
them  better  for  a bedtime  dish  in 
milk?  Or  for  wafers  in  your  soups? 


You  Eat  Nuts 


Puffed  Wheat  and  Rice  taste 
like  nut-meats  toasted.  They  are 
porous,  yet  crisp.  They  are  bet- 
ter in  candy — better  as  garnish 
for  ice  cream.  And  better, 
doused  with  melted  butter,  for 
hungry  children  to  carry  when 
at  play. 


Puffed  Wheat,  12c 
Puffed  Rice,  15c 

Except  in  Extreme  West 


Think  of  these  as  all-day 
foods,  not  morning  foods 
alone.  Think  of  them  as  tit- 
bits, too. 

Served  with  sugar  and  cream 
they  are  luxuries,  or  mixed  with  the  morning  fruit.  But  they 
are  also  confections,  to  be  eaten  dry.  They  are  wonderful  in 
milk.  Between  meals  or  at  bedtime  there  is  nothing  else  so  fit. 

For  these  grains  are  steam  exploded.  Every  food  cell  is 
broken  by  Prof,  Anderson’s  process.  They  do  not  tax  the 
stomach.  Every  atom  feeds. 

They  are  ideal  foods — the  best  you’ll  find — both  for  good- 
ness and  for  good.  In  summertime  keep  plenty  of  each  on 
hand.  Everybody  wants  them. 

The  Quaker  O&te  Company 

Sole  Makers 
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“HELLO— INFORMATION  ? Where 

\ can  1 ret  some  real  worth-while  'dope' 

on  Personal  Efficiency?”  "Subscribe  to 
Ptrttnal  Effidtncy,  the  hnu  and 
_ xvhy  magazine.”  Read  Hugo 

Munsterbery.  I.  R.  Allen. 
Louis  Guenther.  K.  M.  H. 
Blackford,  and  other  experts. 
Study  Yourself,  Malt  Yturstlf  Efficient 


Six  Months'  Trial  Subscription  50c. 

Peraonal  Efficiency 
Dept.  66 1.2550  Mich.  Av.  Chicaeo 

Meet  Me  at  the 

Tuller 

For  Value,  Service, 
Home  Comforta 

NEW 

HOTEL  TULLER 

Detroit,  Michigan 

Center  of  business  on  Grand  Circus  Park.  Take  Woodward 
car,  pet  oft  at  Adams  Avenue. 

ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF 

, «2.S0  Up  Double 

9 ,T  “ 


100 

100 


2.60 


**  " 3.00  to  6.00  " 4.60  “ 

TOTAL,  600  OUTSIDE  ROOMS 
All  Absolutely  Quiet 
Two  Floor*--- Agent*'  New  Unique  Cafe * and 
Sample  Room * Cabaret  Excellente 


One  of  the  World’s  Great  Hotels 

. 


Hotel 

Sherman 

Randolph  Street  at  Clark 

Chicago 

Preferred  because  of  its  luxurious 
service  and  reasonable  prices. 
Erected  in  the  center  of  Chicago’s 
downtown  district  at  a cost  of 
more  than  three  million  dollars. 

Home  of  the  College  Inn 
— o ne  of  America’ s 
most  famous  restaurants. 

Hotel  Sherman  rates  average  one 
dollar  a day  less  than  those  of  any 
hotel  in  America  offering  an  equal 
standard  of  service  and  luxury. 

RATES  AT  HOTEL  SHERMAN 
Single  with  bath  Double  with  bath 
$2.00  $3.50 

2.50  4.00 

3.00  5.00 

3.50  6.00 

4.00  Suites  $5.  to  $15.00 

HOTEL  SHERMAN 


I was  thoroughly  blue  and  out  of 
sorts.  I rose  and  paced  moodily  back 
and  forth  across  the  rug.  I would  go 
out  and  walk  it  off!  No,  it  was  a bad 
night  out,  raw  and  windy.  I would 
smoke  and  read  some  silly  fiction  till 
sleep  came!  No,  that  sounded  worse 
yet.  Damn!  . . . 

An  idea  came;  and  acting  upon  it  at 
once  I rang  for  a servant  and  ordered 
the  runabout,  a recent  purchase  of  which 
I had  not  yet  tired.  A spin  was  just  the 
thing  to  take  the  murk  from  my  mind! 

The  car  was  ready  before  I was.  I dis- 
missed the  driver  and  started  up  the 
avenue  alone  at  a fair  pace.  Already 
my  impatience  was  vanishing  in  the 
stress  of  action.  The  cold  night  air 
struck  upon  my  face.  A run  through  the 
park  and  out  on  the  drive,  then  home 
again  and  to  bed,  and  sleep — grateful 
oblivion:  that  was  my  plan. 

I reached  Fifty-ninth  street  and  slack- 
ened speed  as  a surface  car  swung  across 
in  front.  I started  the  runabout  again 
with  a jump  and  as  I cleared  the  car’s 
rear  platform  a slight  figure  clad  in  a 
long  dark  cloak  stepped  directly  in  front 
of  the  machine. 

There  was  no  chance  to  stop  or  swerve. 
I threw  on  the  brake  instantly  but  al- 
most with  the  act  the  front  wheels 
struck  and  I caught  just  one  startled 
glance  from  a woman’s  face,  white  in 
the  glow  from  the  lamps,  before  the  face 
disappeared  beneath  the  hood  and  a sick- 
ening shock  came. 

I leaped  from  the  car,  trembling  and 
horrified.  My  mind  was  whirling;  for 
the  face  that  I had  seen  stirred  remem- 
brance strangely.  At  first  the  memory 
eluded  me.  Yet  through  interminable 
seconds,  while  I dragged  at  the  form  be- 
neath the  car,  my  brain  in  a curious  de- 
tached way  was  working  on  the  impres- 
sion. And  when  finally  the  body,  limp 
and  lifeless,  was  drawn  from  beneath  the 
wheels  and  I saw  more  clearly  the  pale 
features,  streaked  now  with  blood,  cer- 
tainty came. 

There  flashed  before  my  eyes  the 
library  in  my  Uncle’s  house  on  a night 
years  ago.  I saw  again  a young  girl, 
slenderly  graceful,  a charming  shape  in 
white,  flower-crowned;  I saw  her  draw 
near  and  lift  her  eyes  to  mine  . . . 
eyes  closed  now  in  death. 

It  was  not  long  I kneeled  gazing,  but 
we  live  in  seconds  not  in  years.  And 
in  that  enormous  second  there  sprung 
up  in  my  mind  a vibrant  thought,  the 
thought  that  I would  give  my  life  if  this 
dread  thing  could  be  undone.  . . 

With  no  clear  plan  of  action  I bent 
down  hastily  to  lift  the  body  into  the 
car.  Helping  hands  came  from  the 
gathering  crowd  about.  A short,  grey 
haired  man  carrying  a little  black  bag 
pushed  his  way  through  the  throng. 

“I  am  a physician,”  said  he  with  short 
authority.  He  bent  over  the  girl’s  still 
form. 

For  a moment  there  was  no  sound  or 
movement  from  those  round  about.  The 
doctor  straightened  up  quickly. 

“The  hospital  is  four  blocks  from  here. 
I can  do  nothing  till  we  get  there.  If 
you  wish — if  you  will  be  quick — ” 

A throb  of  joy  went  through  me, 
keener  even  than  the  numbing  pain  be- 
fore. If  I wished!  I sprang  to  the 
wheel,  while  the  doctor  stood  upon  the 
step  and  held  the  girl  with  one  arm.  The 
car  leaped  forward.  Suddenly  the  street 
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grew  blurred  ahead.  I drew  my  hand 
across  my  eyes  and  they  were  filled  with 
tears.  They  were  tears  of  thankfulness, 
for  we  were  speeding  toward  hope. 

'J'HERE  was  a consultation  when  we 
arrived.  An  immediate  operation 
was  decided  upon.  I begged  them  to 
spare  no  pains  or  skill.  I was  told  to 
wait  in  a small  anteroom  downstairs. 

“We  will  do  everything  possible,”  said 
the  doctor,  “do  not  hope  but  do  not  lose 
courage.  I will  send  word  as  soon  as 
there  is  something  definite  to  tell  you.” 

They  left  and  I sat  in  the  little  ante- 
room marvelling  at  the  intensity  of  my 
emotion,  more  strong  and  deep  than  any 
I had  felt  since  my  Father’s  death.  And 
in  my  agitation  I fancied  that  this  girl 
whom  I knew  only  as  Carol  Boyd,  whom 
I had  met  but  once  before,  and  who  now 
stepped  suddenly  from  the  night  to  re- 
turn as  suddenly  into  perhaps  a deeper 
night  with  nothing  but  that  fleeting  look 
between  us,  was  in  some  way  linked  with 
destiny. 

I recalled  the  circumstances  of  our 
first  meeting,  the  charm  she  had  exerted 
upon  me  then,  the  strange  dream  and 
the  fear.  There  had  been  a crisis  for 
me  that  night;  the  branching  of  the 
roads  of  life.  I had  chosen  the  way  of 
ambition — and  Laura. 

For  the  first  time  since,  I wondered 
if  I had  erred.  I had  laid  much  on  the 
altar  of  Success.  I had  sacrificed  my 
early  ideals  with  a ruthless  hand.  I 
had  broken  my  early  accord  with — and 
yes,  in  great  part  had  lost  my  love  for 
my  mother.  I had  put  away  in  unfeel- 
ing places  regard  for  my  boyhood 
friends,  for  Alison  and  the  others; 
sympathy  with  their  thoughts  and  their 
desires.  I had  lost  belief  in  their  God, 
a God  of  friendship  and  faith  and  love. 

There  had  been  no  place  for  such  a 
God  in  my  new  scheme,  the  scheme  of 
my  artful  world.  He  was  disdained  of 
us  who,  armored  in  egotism,  heady  with 
the  wine  of  power  and  place,  fought  for 
our  god  Success  in  haughty  conscience- 
ness  of  sovereign  might. 

Had  I erred?  I knew  that  I had  not 
been  truly  happy.  Was  it  possible  that 
my  circumstances  were  not  enviable,  that 
my  ideals  were  unsound?  Could  it  be 
that  the  careful  structure  I had  reared 
on  the  ruins  of  my  early  dreams  was  but 
a house  of  painted  cards?  Could  it  be 
that  the  flowing  robes  of  my  golden  god 
Success  hid  crumbling  feet  of  clay? 

I was  not  convinced  of  this — far  from 
it.  But  the  doubt  came;  it  was  my  first 
breath  of  apostasy  to  my  religion  and 
to  the  religion  of  my  world.  . . . 

'T’HERE  was  a sound  at  the  anteroom 
door.  The  grey  haired  doctor  entered. 
I sprang  up  and  looked  fearfully  in  his 
face  and  it  needed  not  his  words  “She 
will  live — God  willing!”  to  drive  his 
message  to  my  heart. 

I sank  back  in  my  chair  and  a wave  of 
relief  and  happiness  went  over  me.  It 
seemed  for  a moment  as  if  bells  with 
silver  tongues  were  ringing  all  about  me 
in  the  dingy  room.  And  all  at  once  I 
felt,  with  that  certain  knowledge  whose 
source  we  may  not  know,  that  for  Carol 
I would  give  my  life  and  the  fruits  there- 
of as  gladly  as  a lover’s  kiss  is  given. 
But  with  the  knowledge  there  came  also 
fear,  a faint  ripple  of  fear  running 
swiftly  to  my  hea'rt.  ’a  I from 
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Balls  and  Strikes 

By  BILLY  EVANS 


Ty  Cobb's  Latest  Ambition 

Ty  Cobb  is  surely  the  ambitious  fel- 
low. Most  players  would  be  more  than 
content  to  hold  the  many  records  credit- 
ed to  the  fleet  Georgian,  but  Tyrus  is 
not  yet  satisfied.  Practically  every 
honor  in  baseball  has  been  bestowed  up- 
on Cobb  at  some  time  or  other  during 
his  career.  So  distinguished  a baseball 
man  as  Charles  Comiskey  has  called 
Cobb  the  greatest  player  of  all  time. 
Leading  baseball  critics  have  several 
times  picked  him  as  the  most  valuable 
player  in  the  country.  He  has  at  vari- 
ous times  been  the  leading  hitter,  run 
getter  and  base  stealer  in  the  American 
League.  For  the  past  eight  years  he  has 
led  the  league. 

No  doubt  you  wonder  what  other 
honor  there  is  in  baseball  for  Cobb  to 
aspire.  Here  is  the  way  Tyrus  puts  it 
in  his  own  words:  “Before  I got  out  of 
baseball,  I want  to  hang  up  a batting 
record  just  a trifle  better  than 
.422.  Larry  Lajoie  holds  that  honor 
it  is  the  high-water  mark  in  the  Ameri- 
can League  batting  records,  I want  to 
top  it  before  I get  out  of  baseball.  I 
realize  it  is  quite  a task,  but  I con- 
fidently expect  to  turn  the  trick,  and  I 
am  liable  to  do  it  this  season.  I have 
twice  batted  better  than  .400,  but  both 
times  fell  a trifle  shy  of  Larry’s  mark.” 

Had  the  Laugh  on  Representa- 
tive Collier 

Representative  Collier  of  Mississippi 
is  a great  baseball  fan.  He  is  a regular 
patron  at  the  Washington  games,  when 
pleasure  doesn’t  interfere  with  business. 
Collier’s  home  is  in  Vicksburg.  He  is 
rather  proud  of  the  fact,  also  the  town. 
Before  he  became  a famous  statesman, 
he  took  an  active  part  in  baseball,  and 
each  year  was  one  of  the  backers  of  the 
minor  league  club  that  represented  his 
home  town.  If  there  is  one  thing  Vicks- 
burg is  noted  for,  it  is  hills.  There  are 
lots  of  them  scattered  all  over  the  city. 
In  this  connection  Collier  tells  an  inter- 
esting story  on  Vicksburg,  and  the  ball 
club  of  a number  of  years  ago. 

The  team  was  going  badly,  the  at- 
tendance was  poor,  and  it  seemed  certain 
the  backers  would  shortly  have  to  come 
across  with  more  coin.  Collier  had 
taken  an  early  car  for  the  park  one 
afternoon.  The  only  other  passenger 
was  a prosperous-looking  gentleman  from 
the  North.  Collier  sized  him  up  as  a 
fifty  cent  prospect.  He  looked  like  a 
fellow  who  would  select  a grandstand 
seat.  Collier  had  visions  of  a good  after- 
noon. 

“Going  out  to  the  ball  game?”  asked 
Collier. 

“Nope,  I haven’t  any  desire  to  see  that 
Vicksburg  club  in  action.  I’m  used  to 
seeing  good  clubs  play,”  replied  the 
stranger.  Collier  was  disappointed  he  saw 
the  receipts  of  the  afternoon  falling  off. 

“There  isn’t  much  to  see  out  this  way, 
except  the  bait" park,”  r^ma^d  -Collier. 
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“That  is  just  what  I am  coming  up  to 
see,”  answered  the  stranger.  “I  am 
willingly  going  to  pay  fifty  cents  to  see 
where  there  is  enough  level  space  in  this 
town  to  play  ball  on.” 

Jimmy  Collins 

Jack  Leary  who  in  his  first  years  as 
a big  leaguer,  proved  such  a valuable 
man  for  the  St.  Louis  Browns,  reached 
the  heighth  of  his  ambition  last  year 
when  he  got  his  chance  as  a big  leaguer. 
Leary  has  always  lived  near  Boston,  and 
as  a kid  never  missed  a game,  when  by 
hook  or  crook  he  could  gain  admission 
to  the  ball  park.  When  he  failed  to  get 
into  the  park,  he  made  a practice  of 
waiting  outside  until  the  game  was  over, 
so  he  could  look  the  players  over  as  they 
filed  out  of  the  park. 

Jimmy  Collins  who  was  a big  favorite 
in  Boston,  when  Leary  was  a kid,  was 


then  and  is  now,  Leary’s  ideal  in  a base- 
ball sense.  A good  many  critics  place 
Collins  at  the  head  of  the  third  base- 
men  of  all  time.  Whether  it  was  fielding 
a bunt,  or  handling  a terrific  drive,  Col- 
lins turned  the  trick  with  the  same  easy 
grace.  The  fact  that  he  was  a big  husky 
fellow,  made  his  sensational  fielding,  in 
some  ways  all  the  more  noteworthy.  One 
day  last  summer  a group  of  players  on 
a train  eastward  bound,  were  discussing 
third  basemen.  When  I think  of  the 
compliment  Leary  paid  Collins,  I al- 
ways have  to  laugh,  yet  in  a rough  way 
no  higher  praise  could  have  been  be- 
stowed on  the  former  Boston  idol. 

“All  the  fellows  you  have  mentioned 
are  good  men,”  said  Leary,  “but  none 
of  them  for  a minute  compared  with 
■Timmy  Collins.  Say  that  fellow  could 
play  third  base  better  on  a railroad  track, 
than  some  big  leaguers  I have  seen  play 
it  on  a regular  diamond.” 
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EFFICIENCY 

Necessitates  Knowledge 
How  Will  YOU  Meet  This  Demand? 

SECURE  THE  BEST  ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

One  of  recent  information,  alphabetical  arrangement,  comprehensiveness  in 
number  and  treatment  of  subjects;  authority,  conciseness  and  interest  of 
statement;  fair  treatment  of  disputed  topics;  impartial  handling  of  national 
and  international  affairs;  briefly,  an  encyclopaedia  which  will  quickly  and 
accurately  answer  every  question  arising  in  your  work,  reading  or  conver- 
sation. Such  a work  is  the 

New  International  Encyclopaedia 
24Vokmes  SECOND  EDITION  80,000  Articles 

Now  in  course  of  publication  by  Dodd,  Mead  & Co.,  New  York 

A New  Work 


Entirely  rebuilt  from  cover  to  cover;  reset 
iD  new,  special  type  and  printed  from  new 
plates;  each  article  critically  examined,  re- 
vised, enlarged  or  replaced  by  a new  one 
and  thousands  of  new  subjects  added.  This 
has  necessitated  a larger  page  and  three 
additional  volumes.  It  thus  becomes  the 

Largest,  Most  Comprehensive 

cyclopaedic  work  in  the  English  language. 
It  contains  80,000  articles— about  30,000 
more  than  any  other  standard  encyclo- 
paedia. It  has  earned  the 


A New  Thin  Paper 

The  Second  Edition  is  printed  on  a special 
paper,  made  for  the  work  and  considered 
the  best  I or  the  purpose.  It  is  thin,  light, 
durable,  opaque  and  will  not  crumble.  The 
Library  Edition  is  printed  on  book  paper 
and  bound  in  Library  Buckram,  in  con- 
formance with  specifications  of  the  Library 
Association. 

Low  Price  During  Publication 

As  this  price  must  be  advanced  as 
publication  progresses,  immedv-  /Tj 


ate  subscription  is  advisable 
Full  details  of  the  work  and 
its  scope,  with  sample  il- 
lustrations, maps,  pages 
of  text,  bindings,  etc., 
are  embodied  in 
Aa  W-Paf*  Book  Seat  Frt 
upon  receipt  of 
your  name  and  ^ 
address  on  this 
coupon. 

DeM.tkett  * A 
P'Ubfer.  Jpj 
44*  Fourth  O 
At*.  N.Y.  . / Name 

Occupation 

/->-  Bus.  Address 
Residence  . 

Town  GriglFa-l-fl*  : ‘State 
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Special  Approbation  of  Librarians 

Nearly  1000  public  libraries  ordered  the 
work  when  announced.  Many  purchased 
before  a single  page  was  printed.  It  has 
been  pronounced  by  the  educational  world 

The  Most  Practical 

the  most  useful  and  most  used  reference 
work. 

Thousands  of  Illustrations 

interpret  the  text,  and  numerous  maps  of 
exceptional  workmanship  and  accuracy  are 
included. 


Dodd.  Mead 
& Company 
obliaher* 
449  Fourth  Are. 
New  York  City 
Send  me  full  information 
rerarding  your  Su*a4 
Ettke  *J  the  New  latwaa- 
tiaaal  Eacydopaeto  with 
detail*  of  apodal  price*,  ate. 
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The  Brocklebank  Riddle , by  Hubert 
Wales.  The  Century  Co.,  New 
York.  $1.30. 

Brocklebank  and  Reece,  two  London 
corn  merchants  together  with  the  form- 
er’s wife  go  to  Switzerland  on  a vacation. 
They  climb  Mount  Blanc.  On  the  way 
up  Brocklebank  has  a heart  attack  and 
dies  before  he  can  be  carried  down.  Mrs. 
Brocklebank  and  Reece  take  his  body  to 
Geneva  where  they  see  it  cremated.  On 
Reece’s  return  to  his  London  office  he 
finds  Brocklebank  at  work.  The  solution 
to  this  mystery  is  ingenious  and  few 
readers  will  put  the  book  aside  till  they 
know  what  that  solution  is. 

Jafferey,  by  William  J.  Locke.  John 
Lane  Company,  New  York.  $1.35. 

Those  who  read  the  Morals  of  Marcus, 
Septimus  and  Simon,  the  Jester , will 
find  much  to  delight  them  in  this  book 
and  much  that  is  reminiscent.  Who  but 


Every  Bell  Telephone  ie 
the  Center  of  the  System 
Amkrican  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
and  Associated  Companies 


WINTON  SIX-  Free  from  experimental 

riikj.  W rite  for  catalaf. 

The  Winton  Company 
1 18  Bores  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

INVESTMENTS 

We  will  gladly  furnish  reports  on  any  of  oar 
Financial  Advertisers. 

First  Mortgages  on  Oregon 

Washington  A Idaho  Farms  conservatively, worth  three 
times  the  amount  loaned  will  net  yon  6%.  Write  for  list. 

Bmmutx  JBnrtgag?  da. 

Q%  “LANDW1SE” 

During  the  many  years  I have  been 
making  and  selling  farm  loans  1 have 
sold  many  thousand  acres  of  land. 
One  of  the  many  good  reasons  why 
I have  never  lost  a dollar  principal  or 
interest  is  because  I know  land  values 
here  so  well. 

WALTER  L.  WILLIAMSON 

LISBON,  NORTH  DAKOTA 

I feel  sure  my  printed  matter  would 
interest  you. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Advertising  4a  this  column  oosts  40o.  • Una; 

Minimum  space . two  lines . 

ADVERTISE — 20  words  in  100  monthlies,  $1. 

Sample  magaslne  free.  Cope  Agency,  8t.  Loo  Is. 
WELDING  PLANTS— $25.00  to  $250.00;  liberal 
terms;  address  the  Bermo  Co..  Omaha,  Nebr. 
POETS— AUTHORS ! Poems  and  stories  are 
wanted  for  publication.  Literary  Bureau,  H2, 

Hannibal.  Mo. 

WRITE  for  newspapers  and  magazines;  earn  $100 
monthly.  Details  free  to  beginners.  Reporting 

Syndicate.  161  Victoria  Bldg.,  St.  Louis. 

INVENTORS ! — I should  like  to  become  acquainted 
with  you  and  advise  yon  honestly  about  patents.. 
F.  V.  WINTER8.  Patent  Lawyer,  120  B.  23rd  8t., 
New  York  City. 

PHOTOPLAYS 


Advertising  in  this  column  costs  40e. 
Minimum  space,  ttoo  lines 


• Mm; 


WRITE  Motion  Picture  Plays.  $50  each.  Ex- 
perience unnecessary.  Details  sent  free  to  be-. 
Producers  League.  110  Walnwrlght,  St. 


glnnei 

Louis, 


KENNEL  DEPARTMENT 


AIREDALES  and 
dogs.  8end  for  list. 
Oakland,  Iowa. 


Collies,  ^puppies  and^  grown 


, Watson.  Box  708. 
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Locke  would  make  Tiiosha,  a heroine? 
She  is  an  Albanian  widow  whose  early 
recollections  are  not  of  her  native  moun- 
tains but  of  the  Chicago  stock-yards. 
Just  as  earlier  women  in  Locke’s  novels, 
she  defies  English  conventions.  Then 
too  Jafferey  Chayne  is  an  old  friend 
whose  prototype  the  author  long  since 
taught  us  to  like.  Though  it  always 
holds  the  interest  the  plot  is  very  slight. 
It  might  be  even  slighter  for  the  jaunt 
to  France  with  Ras  Fendihook,  is  wholly 
unworthy  and  not  -characteristic  of 
Liosha.  Too  obviously  and  all  too  need- 
lessly the  author  wished  to  ramify  his 
plot. 

A Far  Country  by  Winston  Churchill. 

The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.  $1.50. 

Those  persons  who  found  so  much  de- 
light and  help  in  The  Inside  of  the  Cup 
will  want  to  read  this  novel  which  has 
a far  wider  application  to  the  problems 
of  the  day — the  problems  that  beset 
democracy.  Hugh  Paret  is  one  of  those 
men  whose  only  ideal  is  financial  success. 
Early  he  finds  out  that  the  work  of  the 
corporation  lawyer  is  to  outwit  the  law 
rather  than  to  uphold  it,  as  his  father 
had  done.  His  realization  is  bitter 
with  only  a minor  note  of  optimism. 
Mr.  Churchill’s  characters  are  well 
drawn — especially  the  men.  Hugh,  him- 
self is  a pretty  definitely  etched  figure — 
except  in  boyhood.  Mr.  Churchill  is  a 
writer  of  information  and  understanding, 
but  rarely  a writer  of  charm.  For  this 
reason  we  feel  that  he  gives  too  much  in 
his  novels.  The  present  one  might  well 
be  reduced  a third. 

The  Little  Man  and  other  Satires , by 

John  Galsworthy.  Charles  Scribner’s, 
New  York.  $1.30. 

The  author  goes  back  to  the  period 
of  A Motley  and  some  of  his  earlier 
writings  and  it  is  a better  period  than 
that  of  The  Dark  Flower.  While  The 
Little  Man  which  gives  the  title  of  the 
volume  is  disappointing  most  of  the 
sketches  are  delightful.  The  Studies  In 
Extravagance  which  are  the  major  part 
of  the  book  are  written  with  no  little 
wit  and  humor. 

The  Idyl  of  Twin  Fires,  by  Walter 
Pridhard  Eaton.  Doubleday, 

Page  & Co.  $1.35  net. 

A book  which  charms  at  first  reading 
and  will  with  many  people  stand  that 
acid  test,  rereading.  It  is  written  in  the 
first  person,  ostensibly  by  a College  pro- 
fessor who — and  mark  this  well,  ye 
would-be  farmers — has  thirty  thousand 
dollars  wherewith  to  return  to  the  soil. 
How  he  made  his  farm  pay  eventually 
and  the  joys  that  came  to  him  in  the 
process,  is  Mr.  Eaton’s  story.  It  is 
deepened  by  a delicate  and  satisfying 
love  story.  There  is  humor  and  real  sen- 
timent and  the  pleasure  of  a clean,  un- 
stilted  style  to  be  had  here  for  the  read- 
ing. 


The  Rat-Pit  by  Patrick  MacGill.  George 
H.  Doran  Company,  New  York. 

$125. 

Norah  Ryan  is  a girl  of  twelve  when 
the  story  opens  in  Ireland.  She  is  de- 
picted with  the  simplicity  of  a child  in 
fairy  story.  Almost  the  only  kindness 
she  knows  comes  from  persons  more  un- 
fortunate than  she  and  it  is  to  them 
that  she  turns  in  her  later  trials  in  Scot- 
land. Even  in  describing  the  Rat-Pit,  a 
lodging  house  for  women  of  all  sorts  in 
Glasgow,  the  writer  is  not  sordid.  The 
author  was  a navvy  and  is  now  in  the 
trenches  in  France.  Perhaps  it  is  be- 
cause of  his  unusual  personal  experience 
that  he  is  able  to  see  the  good — we  use 
the  adjective  advisedly — in  characters 
like  Norah,  Sheila,  Fergus  and  Ellen.  To 
be  able  to  avoid  sentimentalising  over 
them  is  an  accomplishment. 

Five  Fronts':  On  the  Firing  Line  with 

English,  French,  Austrian,  German 
and  Russian  Troops,  by  Robert 
Dunn,  Dodd,  Mead  Company , 

New  York.  $155. 

Seemingly  today  there  is  little  oppor- 
tunity for  the  style  of  war  correspond- 
ence that  made  a considerable  number 
of  men  famous  in  other  wars.  Mr.  Dunn 
rarely  indulges  in  the  old-fashioned 
correspondence.  He  is  always  a report- 
er. That  his  writing  has  a sharpness  of 
detail  there  is  no  denying;  and  though 
he  explains  much  he  never  wearies  his 
readers  with  military  technicalities. 
Apparently  he  has  little  interest  in  in- 
spection trips  guided  by  staff  officers  see- 
ing only  what  they  wish  him  to  see. 
Most  of  the  time  and  at  no  little  per- 
sonal risk  he  is  traveling  alone  within 
the  lines  and  without  authority. 

The  Man  of  Iron,  by  Richard  Dehan. 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.  $1.35  net. 

Bismarck  is  the  man  of  iron  and  this 
is  a novel  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war  of 
1870,  when,  as  the  Author  says  in  a brief 
preface:  "treaties  were  held  more  sacred 
than  scraps  of  paper”  and  "kings  and 
nobles  made  war  like  noblemen  and 
kings.”  Six  hundred  and  fifty  pages  are 
required  to  tell  the  story,  which  contains 
plenty  of  exciting  moments  and,  it  must 
be  confessed  a great  deal  of  lurid  and 
often  tiresomely  amateurish  writing.  The 
heroine  is  said  to  possess  eyes,  for  ex- 
ample, bordered  with  “black  sedges,” 
and  “deep,  curved,  passionate  nostrils.” 
It  is  not  a book  for  those  who  do  not 
boast  a fairly  strong  and  undiscriminat- 
ing literary  appetite. 

The  Scarlet  Plague  by  Jack  London.  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.  $1.00. 

It  all  happens  in  the  year  2013.  At 
least  that  was  the  year  of  the  great 
plague  which  devastated  the  world  and 
left  only  about  forty  persons.  An  old 
man  and  his  grandson  are  walking  along 
an  overgrown  railroad  embankment. 
The  old  man  tells  the  boy  of  the  civiliza- 
tion that  he  had  known.  The  boy  as 
well  as  his  savage  young  playmates  are 
skeptical.  Two  things  the  old  man  seems 
to  emphasize  especially — food  and  figures. 
He  takes  an  unconsciously  long  time  ex- 
plaining what  a million  is.  More  inter- 
esting is  his  description  of  the  riots  that 


accompanied  the  plague  in  the  year  2013. 
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Knowing  the  Facts 
By  Isaac  A.  Pennypacker 
VOUR  editorial  of  July  3rd  on  the 
Nearing  case  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  shows  too  great  readiness 
to  express  a prejudice  in  favor  of  your 
own  University  and  against  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  it  indicates  that  you  do  not 
have  a knowledge  of  the  facts  in  the 
case,  but  have  relied  upon  the  misrepre- 
sentations in  the  press  that  have  been 
inspired  mainly  by  selfish  interests. 

A group  of  33  well  known  Alumni  of 
Pennsylvania  have  recently  issued  a 
statement  approving  the  actions  of  their 
Board  of  Trustees  in  releas:ng  Dr.  Near- 
ing on  the  score  of  his  extremes,  noisy 
and  antagonism-provoking  methods 
which  became  a public  nuisance. 

There  is  no  parallel  with  the  two 
cases  which  your  editorial  mentions,  but 
there  is  a parallel  with  a number  of  cases 
at  Harvard,  Yale  and  other  universities, 
when  teachers  were  released  for  the  good 
of  the  service.  You  will  recall  the  recent 
case  of  a professor  at  Columbia. 

No  more  eminent,  honest  or  public- 
spirited  body  of  men  exists  than  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  imputation  of  ulte- 
rior motives  on  the  Nearing  case  is  ridic- 
ulous to  anyone  who  knows  the  facts. 

Pennsylvania  ’02. 

Perhaps  So 

By  I.  D.  Rognlien 

TT  IS  refreshing  to  pick  up  Harper’s 
Weekly  and  read  its  sane  comment 
after  being  fed  on  hysterical  editorials 
of  the  average  press  of  the  country.  I 
have  particular  reference  to  the  edi- 
torials concerning  Mr.  Bryan.  Mr. 
Bryan  seems  to  affect  the  average  east- 
ern newspaper  like  a red  flag  does  a bull. 
It  is  pathetically  ridiculous.  Can  you 
explain  it?  You  are  on  the  ground,  you 
breathe  the  same  air,  you  see  the  same 
sights.  Why  is  it  ? I wonder  if  ;t  is  for 
the  same  reason  that  a little  bull  pup 
barks  at  an  elephani. 

Kalispell,  Montana. 

Disappointment 
By  Geo.  W.  Bailey 
article  reflecting  so  seriously 
upon  “Billy”  Sunday  is  a surprise 
and  disappointment,  and  seems  so  far 
below  the  dignity  of  the  paper  that 
I could  not  escape  a sense  of  shame  that 
you  had  stooped  so  low.  Some  of  the 
things  referred  to  I happen  to  know  are 
absolutely  false,  and  of  others  I have 
very  serious  doubts.  It  seems  to  me  a 
great  pity  that  a magazine  which  has  so 
long  maintained  the  dignity  of  Harper’s 
Weekly  should  stoop  so  low,  and  I could 
not  escape  at  least  telling  you  how  seri- 
ously I was  disappointed. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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A Howl 

By  W.  H.  Scott 

A S ONE  of  your  readers  and  as  a 
member  of  the  decent  and  self-re- 
specting public,  I protest  against  the 
picture  and  poem  which  appeared  on 
page  11  of  your  issue  of  July  3rd.  An 
Anthony  Comgtopk  is  still  needed  to  pre- 
vent the  diss^min^i^r  cf^cp^fnnterial. 

Ohio. 
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Cleaning  Fluid 

Better  than  dangerous  Benzine, 
Naphtha  and  Gasoline. 

For  all  Cleaning  Purposes. 
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The  Challenge  Flung 

rpHE  Republican  leaders  have  defined  their  fight- 
-*■  ing  ground  for  the  next  campaign.  They  have 
sent  to  press  the  first  issue,  the  September  issue,  of 
a magazine  called  Prosperity,  which  is  the  official 
organ  of  the  organization.  The  cover  depicts  a fac- 
tory, with  a yellow  sun  rising  behind  in  an  orange 
sky,  a ship  and  a railroad  train  in  front,  and  an  hon- 
est laborer  in  the  immediate  foreground.  Here  and 
there  through  the  scene  tall  chimneys  do  not  forget 
to  smoke. 

First  comes  a declaration  of  principles,  called  “Our 
Aim.”  The  tariff  receives  the  first  kick.  Nothing  is 
said  about  the  Currency  Bill,  at  least  in  the  incom- 
plete advance  copy  that  lies  upon  our  desk.  “Justice 
and  equity  also  demand  the  repeal  of  those  infamous 
provisions  of  the  Clayton  Trust  Bill,  which  place 
business  at  the  mercy  of  anarchy  and  which  practic- 
ally prohibit  courts  from  extending  protection  by  in- 
junction to  property  invested  in  business  and  men- 
aced by  disorder  and  violence.”  Italics  ours.  How 
does  T.  R.  like  this? 

The  leading  article  is,  as  is  quite  right,  by  Judge 
Gary,  head  of  the  Steel  Trust.  But  the  collegiate 
world  has  its  place.  President  Nicholas  Murray  But- 
ler has  been  more  influential  of  late  than  Chancellor 
Day.  He  speaks,  with  subtle  irony,  of  Congress  as 
filled  with  a desire  and  an  intention  to  legislate  for 
the  whole  Cosmic  system,  instead,  presumably,  of  the 
limited  number  for  whom  Mr.  Hanna  legislated, 
when,  as  Mr.  Root  says,  business  ran  politics  as  it 
should  be  run.  Mr.  Butler  has  some  more  phrases. 
“The  New  Tyranny”  is  one,  and  “political  barbarism 
tempered  by  rhetoric”  is  another.  Why  not  nomi- 
nate Mr.  Butler  for  President?  Among  the  articles 
by  politicians  may  be  mentioned  those  by  Senator 
Lodge  and  by  Congressman  Moore,  which  go  for  the 
tariff,  one  in  favor  of  the  good  old  times,  by  Mr. 
Root,  and  one  called  “Baltimore  errors  refuted,”  by 
a candidate  for  the  Presidency  whose  boom  is  being 
carefully  and  skillfully  handled,  John  Wingate 
Weeks.  Ten  cents  a copy.  Yearly  subscription  $1.00 
in  advance.  Probably  the  right  people  could  get  it 
for  nothing. 

Tickets 

AN  INGENIOUS  friend  suggests  that  a year  hence 
four  tickets  will  be  combating  furiously  in  the 
field,  as  follows: 

1 — Woodrow  Wilson  and  Willian  Kent 

2 — Theodore  Roosevelt  and  William  E.  Borah 

3 — W.  J.  Bryan  and  Wm.  A.  Sunday 


Go  s* 


4 —  Boies  Penrose  and  Reed  Smoot 

5 —  William  Randolph  Hearst  and  Harry  K.  Thaw 

There  are  a number  of  observations  to  make  on 

this  subject,  and  we  hereby  append  a few: 

1 —  William  Kent  would  be  perhaps  the  best  candi- 
date the  Democrats  could  have  for  vice-President, 
but  we  do  not  expect  them  to  know  it.  His  inde- 
pendence is  a cause  of  nervousness,  and  they  will 
have  no  conception  of  how  many  Progressive  and 
Republican  votes  he  would  bring  to  the  ticket. 

2 —  We  think  if  Mr.  Roosevelt  runs  at  all  it  will  be 
on  the  Republican  ticket.  This  is  by  no  means  an 
impossibility,  if  the  race  looks  hard.  It  will  be  hard 
unless  unemployment  is  widespread. 

3 —  Mr.  Bryan  will  not  run.  If  he  does  Harper's 
Weekly  will  have  a hard  time  swallowing  the  words 
it  has  written  about  him. 

4 —  If  the  bosses  prevail  Penrose  and  Smoot  will 
be  the  ticket  in  substance,  whatever  it  may  be  in 
form.  They  will  prevail  if  the  outlook  for  Republi- 
can victory  is  good. 

5 —  The  Ticket  would  draw  a large  vote,  especially 
Harry  Thaw. 

The  Sadness  Of  It 

fTiACITUS  said  the  lust  of  dominion  inflames  the 
heart  more  than  any  other  passion.  The  sad- 
ness of  it  is  not  that  Germany  wished  to  dominate, 
but  that  she  wished  to  do  it  by  arms.  She  might  have 
become  still  more  dominant  in  peace  than  she  has  al- 
ready become,  and  the  world  would  have  bowed  its 
head  willingly  to  whatever  of  superiority  she  could 
bring  to  the  modern  race.  The  sadness  of  it  is  her 
belief  that  others  could  be  over-awed  by  force;  that 
England  and  France  were  degenerate  and  could  be 
made  subject;  that  the  world  would  submit  to  the 
argument  of  cannon.  It  is  her  silliness  about  “bi- 
ology” that  is  so  sad ; the  notion  of  a racial  superior- 
ity in  her  that  must  be  demonstrated  by  powder.  It 
is  the  niebelungen  cult  revived  and  grotesquely  ap- 
plied to  a world  that  gloomily  is  compelled  to  crush 
at  any  cost  the  insane  dream  of  compulsion  by  ma- 
chinery and  surprise.  It  wras  said  by  Florus  that 
Rome  might  grow  to  such  size  “as  to  be  ruined  by 
her  own  strength.”  If  Germany  had  succeeded  in  the 
effort  to  seize  and  strangle  a napping  world,  she  would 
at  length,  after  struggles  long  and  dark,  have  been 
ruined  by  her  own  strength.  Thwarted,  she  will  be 
the  Germany  we  knew  before  she  went  insane.  If 
she  had  crushed  France,  broken  England,  seized  Bel- 
gium and  Holland,  she  would  presently  have  been 
ruined;  and  after  what  years  of  misery  for  others, 
what  spiritual  degeneration  for  herself! 
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The  Eastland  Disaster 

A BOUT  the  murderous  loss  of  so  many  children, 
women,  and  men,  when  the  Eastland  went  down, 
we  have  not  the  heart  to  speak.  Just  now  we  wish 
merely  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  owners  of  the 
St.  Joseph  Chicago  Steamship  Company,  up  to  a 
short  time  before  the  disaster,  were  busy  arguing  for 
the  repeal  of  the  new  Seaman’s  act.  They  maintained 
that  under  that  act  the  carrying  capacity  of  the 
Eastland  would  be  reduced  from  2,570  to  1,552,  and 
that  the  presence  of  more  able  seamen  would  cause 
wages  to  go  up.  They  also  gave  interesting  facts 
showing  how  extremely  safe  the  boat  was,  especially 

because  in  time  of  trouble  

it  might  be  expected  that  Qbar 

other  steamers  would  come 

to  the  rescue.  The  tragedy  Chalk 

is  a black  one.  Possibly  a Column 

small  consolation  may  be  p ..  , 

found  in  the  reflection  that  WUnaer 

it  will  be  rather  harder  for  Condense  tube  plate 

the  shipping  interests  to  se-  Crank  pin  bash 

cure  the  repeal  of  the  Sea-  _ . , 

men’s  act  than  it  might  Counctmg  ro 

have  been  without  this  Crosshead  pin 

dreadful  lesson.  door 


'T'HE  illustration  on  this  Coal  shoot 

1 £alMh0WS  the  8pir!t  Cylinder  liner 

m which  the  new  seaman  s J 

law  is  being  taken  by  the  Counter 

steamship  companies.  It  is  Candle 

torn  from  a book  put  in  „ ~ j j 

use  by  the  Pacific  Mail 

Steamship  Company,  al-  Close  fire  room  bulk! 

though  the  book  bears  Qoaj  bucket 

neither  their  name  nor  any 

other.  Section  13  of  the  Coal  Bhovel 

new  law  provides  that  no  Coal  parses 

vessel  shall  leave  a port  L ________ 

of  the  United  States  unless  she  shall  have  a crew  75 
per  cent  of  whom,  in  each  department,  are  able  to 
understand  orders  given  by  the  officers  of  the  vessel. 
To  the  ship-owning  mind  this  is  a very  unreasonable 
provision.  The  Pacific  Mail,  therefore,  instead  of 
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that  principles  are  dear  to  him,  that  no  mob  psy- 
chology can  swing  him  from  his  moorings.  Never 
from  him,  we  fully  believe,  will  the  meaning  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  our  country  know  any  diminution. 

Simple-minded 

' T'HE  HEROLD,  published  in  German  in  New  York, 
takes  up  Harper’s  Weekly’s  statement  of  the 
American  war  position  and  attacks  it  with  character- 
istically simple-minded  irony.  It  quotes,  with  fair- 
minded  fulness,  our  views  that  the  American  govern- 
ment is  enforcing  neutral  rights  not  selfishly  but  be- 
because  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  humanity  that  such 

rights  should  be  insisted  on, 

and  it  is  courteous  enough 
to  call  us  “a  rather  neutral 
13  publication.”  So  when  its 

reply  is  ludicrously  inade- 
i quate  it  is  not  apparently 

from  lack  of  good  inten- 
fiSC  m tions.  All  it  does  is  to  print 

a list  of  war  orders  being 
''f?  lit  filled  by  private  firms  in 

i 'Al  America.  After  which  it 
sits  back  with  satisfied 
jgfc  pj  mr  phlegm,  writes  a heading 
that  observes  “we  are  tired 
of  ‘humanity,’  ” and  an 
M ending  that  satirically  calh 

us  “just  the  people  to  es- 
tablish  the  principles  of 
humanity  everywhere.”  A 
famous  German  assured 
the  present  writer  that  the 
Americans  are  incapable  of 
’ , Lrt  ij.  i tm  clear  thinking.  It  really 

>addooi  jig  applies  to  the  whole  world. 

Either  the  Germans  have 
lost  the  power  of  thinking 
on  the  issues  of  this  war, 
or  else  the  whole  of  the  re- 
■ maining  universe  has  lost 

it.  The  Her  old  no  doubt  fully  believes  it  has  an- 
swered the  American  position. 

Mexico 


employing  English-speaking  sailors  is  trying  to  meet  T^HE  occupation  of  the  Mexican  part  of  Naco,  on 
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the  provision  by  pumping  a little  English  into  their 
Chinese.  Accepting  the  law  and  carrying  out  its 
spirit  in  good  faith  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  the 
principal  money  interests  involved. 

Hughes 

TIATt  ROOSEVELT  mentions  Mr.  Justice  Hughes 
as  the  kind  of  Republican  he  would  support.  If 
we  call  attention  to  the  well-known  view  of  the 
Colonel  of  three  years  ago,  that  Hughes  was  “worse 
than  Taft,”  it  is  not  to  insist  on  the  change  of  mind, 
but  to  celebrate  the  quiet  man  in  Washington.  Now 
and  again  apparently  inspired  statements  have  pur- 
ported to  come  from  Mr.  Hughes,  that  no  member 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  could, 
if  he  possessed  any  realization  of  his  high  function, 
submit  to  being  made  a candidate  for  another 
office.  His  “boom”  has  been  checked  only  by  the 
belief,  strong  among  those  who  know  the  Justice, 


"**  the  Arizona  border,  by  Carranza  troops  in  vio- 
lation of  the  pledge  of  neutralization  given  by  both 
sides  to  General  Scott,  may  raise  a rather  serious 
question  between  the  Carranza  faction  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  Protest  was  immed- 
iately made  to  the  Secretary  of  State  by  the  Villa 
agency  in  Washington  and  by  our  own  War  Depart- 
ment. Villa  has  isolated  the  army  of  Obregon  in 
the  Aguas  Calientes  region,  where  both  food  and 
water  are  scarce,  and  has  sent  a flying  column  south- 
ward to  join  with  Zapata  against  Gonzales,  who 
hastily  evacuated  Mexico  City  when  his  communi- 
cations both  with  Carranza  and  Obregon*  were  cut. 
Villa  has  made  it  plain  that  if  intervention  by  the 
United  States  becomes  necessary  he  may  be  consid- 
ered an  ally  of  this  government  in  its  efforts  to  pro- 
mote peace  in  Mexico.  In  the  meantime  the  star- 
vation of  the  Mexican  people  is  not  so  imminent  as 
some  correspondents  have  attempted  to  make  out.  A 
report  of  General  Devol  made  to  the  Secretary  of 
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War  says,  among  other  things,  “Conditions  are  un- 
doubtedly most  acute  in  sections  of  the  country  that 
are  constantly  being  occupied  and  re-occupied  by 
contending  forces.  This  applies  in  great  force  to 
Mexico  City  and  the  surrounding  country,  to  San 
Luis  Potosi,  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Saltillo, 
Monclova  and  Paredon.”  But  he  adds,  “At  the  pres- 
ent time  there  may  not  be  any  actual  cases  of  star- 
vation in  Mexico.”  When  we  consider  what  a large 
country  Mexico  is,  destitution  in  the  regions  de- 
scribed by  General  Devoi  would  not  mean  general 
starvation  any  more  than  the  wasting  of  the  valley 
of  Virginia  by  Sheridan  implied  that  destitution  ex- 
tended from  Maine  to  Louisiana  in  the  territory  east 
of  the  Mississippi. 

Benevolence 

HPHE  Manufacturers’  Association  of  Pennsylvania, 
■■■  in  its  resentment  at  the  passage  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Child  Labor  Law,  has  declared  that  10,000 
children  in  Pennsylvania  between  the  ages  of  14  and 
16  will  be  dismissed  from  employment  rather  than 
be  allowed  the  eight  horns  of  schooling  a week  which 
the  new  law  provides.  Heretofore  Ihe  Association 
has  posed  as  the  benevolent  friend  of  childhood,  giv- 
ing work  and  wages  and  the  opportunity  for  ad- 
vancement to  children  employed,  and  it  has  depre- 
cated any  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labor  or  raising 
of  the  age  limit  for  working  children  on  the  ground 
of  the  injury  to  the  child.  The  present  threat,  while 
revealing  a rather  bad  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, need  not  be  taken  seriously.  The  Massachu- 
setts textile  manufacturers  went  through  the  same 
process  when  the  eight-hour  day  for  children  was 
established  by  law.  When  investigation  was  made 
as  to  the  number  of  children  discharged  because  they 
were  not  allowed  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  a 
day,  the  thousands  mentioned  in  the  press  dwindled 
to  a few  score. 

Joseph  A.  Holmes 

*T*HE  death  of  Joseph  A.  Holmes,  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Mines,  removes  the  chief 
authority  in  this  country  on  both  the  material  and 
human  elements  involved  in  the  mine  industry.  Be- 
ginning with  the  study  of  geology,  of  which  he  was 
professor  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  he 
was  put  in  charge  of  the  technological  branch  of  the 
Geological  Survey  in  the  investigation  of  mine  acci- 
dents, in  1907.  He  was  instrumental  in  securing  the 
creation  by  the  Government  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 
His  character  was  shown  when  he  refused  to  take 
sides  against  Pinchot  in  the  Ballinger  controversy, 
though  the  Geological  Survey  was  under  the  Interior 
Department  and  its  chief  became  a willing  witness 
for  Ballinger.  It  was  feared  by  Dr.  Holmes’  friends 
that  he  had  sacrificed  the  position  as  chief  of  the 
bureau  soon  to  be  created.  When  the  Bureau  was 
organized,  however,  in  1910,  Dr.  Holmes  seems  to 
have  been  the  only  one  thought  of  either  by  the 
mine  owners  or  mine  workers;  and  their  representa- 
tions at  the  White  House  were  so  powerful  Chat  Pres- 
ident Taft  gave  him  the  appointment.  He  did  a fine 
work  in  making  the  mining  industry  a less  hazardous 
occupation,  and  it  will  be  a difficult  task  to  find  a 
successor  so  well  equipped  for  this  life-saving  bureau 
of  the  Federal  Government. 


How  Employers  Feel 

rpHE  outcome  of  the  trouble  in  the  Remington 
Works  recalls  a constant  fact  in  employers’  psy- 
chology. Often  what  they  object  to  most  bitterly  is 
not  concessions  but  rather  what  they  call  interfering 
with  their  business.  If  they  yield  to  the  general  out- 
side pressure  of  opinion  they  do  not  feel  nearly  as 
badly  as  if  a delegate  marches  into  their  office  and 
makes  demands.  Of  course  the  way  to  lessen  the  suc- 
cessful interference  of  the  unions  is  to  listen  to  the 
voice  of  the  times,  to  meet  trouble  before  it  comes, 
to  run  a shop  in  which  the  men  are  better  off  than 
they  are  in  other  shops.  A union  cannot  do  much,  and 
usually  will  not  try  to  do  much,  with  a firm  that 
understands  the  situation,  sees  ahead,  and  moves  be- 
fore it  is  compelled  to  move. 


OF  THE  great  trilogy  of  virtues — 

But  why  virtues?  Should  they  not  rather  be 
called  powers,  resources,  than  virtues,  since  the  word 
has  lost  the  idea  of  power  that  used  to  be  its  central 
meaning?  However,  of  the  great  trilogy,  Faith,  Hope, 
and  Humane  and  Loving  Understanding,  which  one 
comes  nearest  to  our  hearts?  The  one  without  a 
name,  awkwardly  called  charity,  or  loosely  called 
love,  is  the  greatest  no  doubt,  from  a moral  point  of 
view,  as  far  as  one  can  be  greater  where  all  are  so 
inextricably  related.  And  from  the  religious  point  of 
view,  as  far  as  it  can  be  distinguished  from  the  moral, 
perhaps  faith  comes  first.  But  what  of  hope?  Is  there 
not  a standpoint  from  which  she  speaks  to  us  most 
nearly?  Yes — from  the  standpoint  of  the  poet.  As 
Young  says: 

Hope  of  all  possessions  most  befriends  us  here. 

What  do  you  find  in  great  poems  about  faith,  or 
general  affection  for  our  fellow  man,  compared  to 
what,  beautiful  and  appealing,  there  is  about  hope? 
Next  to  love  there  is  no  emotion  on  which  poets  so 
much  tend  to  dwell.  To  Shelley,  for  example,  hope  and 
youth  are  the  children  of  love.  But  statements  about 
the  preeminence  of  hope  are  everywhere: 

Our  greatest  good,  and  what  we  least  can  spare 
Is  hope. 

And  again: 

Cease,  every  Joy,  to  glimmer  in  my  mind, 

But  leave— oh!  leave  the  light  of  Hope  behind! 

Cowley  speaks  of  it  as  the  only  universal  cure  of 
all  man’s  ills.  From  one  of  the  magnificent  speeches 
of  Paradise  Lost  is  this: 

What  reinforcement  we  may  gain  from  hope; 

If  not,  what  resolution  from  despair. 

And  that  strength  drawn  from  despair  is  like  the 
shadow  cast  by  hope.  In  the  Roumanian  folk  song, 
in  which  He  Who  Had  No  Hope  is  the  poet,  his 
heart  is  gone,  and  he  sings,  without  a heart  to  suffer 
what  he  sings.  Hope  is  fertile  even  after  she  has  left 
us.  She  brightens  life  while  she  is  with  us  and,  if  we 
have  learned  all  she  can  teach  us,  leaves  us  richer 
even  when  she  has  departed.  Blind  you  may  be,  O 
Hope,  but  how  filled  with  life  and  harmony  is  your 
soul;  how  grim  without  you  would  this  world  be! 
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THE  Belgians  of  all  his- 
tory— that  is  what  a 
prominent  Jew  the  other 
day  called  his  people.  Per- 
secution had  reduced  their 
numbers  to  about  a million 
at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  Century.  For  1900  years 
they  have  had  no  home.  They  have  been  maltreated 
century  after  century,  in  country  after  country,  with 
the  approval  of  classes  who  are  proud  of  their  own 
enlightenment.  Of  course  reasons  are  produced  for  this 
age-long  persecution.  Reasons  are  always  produced  for 
everything.  All  the  traits  of  the  Jew,  good  and  bad, 
innate  or  caused  by  ostracism,  are  trotted  out  as  justi- 
fication by  the  various  people  who  have  been  engaged  in 
kicking  him.  “He  killed  Christ”  is  the  view  expressed 
by  the  youthful  Christian,  who  inherits  a point  of  view 
from  his  lucid  forbears  and  wishes  an  excuse  for  picking 
on  another  boy,  especially  if  the  oppression  is  made 
fashionable  by  being  indulged  in  by  a gang.  That  is 
the  aspect  most  of  us  were  familiar  with  in  youth. 
When  we  grew  up  we  may  have  learned  very  little  more 
about  the  history  of  Christ,  his  forerunners  and  suc- 
cessors, than  we  knew  before,  but  we  found  reasons 
more  suited  to  our  years.  We  accused  the  Jew  of  bad 
manners,  of  over-acquisitiveness,  of  commercial  dishon- 
orableness, of  ruining  peasants  wherever  he  went,  of  vul- 
garizing life  and  drama,  of  white  slavery  and  prosti- 
tution. Some  of  us,  in  some  countries,  requiring  even 
stronger  meat,  fed  on  ritual  murders.  And  we  conceived 
of  a mighty  political  and  commercial  (especially  bank- 
ing) conspiracy,  with  a vast  information  bureau,  having 
its  malign  influence  on  every  move  upon  the  interna- 
tional board.  If  we  stop  to  think  how  much  chance 
there  is  of  Prussia’s  being  fairly  judged  today  at  a Lon- 
don dinner-party,  or  of  English  traits  being  judicially 
weighed  in  Berlin,  we  shall  scarcely  be  astonished  at  the 
portrait  painted  of  the  Jew  by  a world  which  has  been 
busy  torturing  him  for  nearly  2000  years. 

Is  there  no  reason  for  the  persistence  of  this  Jew- 
baiting?  Most  national  pastimes  are  shorter-lived  and 
less  diffused.  Frankly,  there  is  a reason.  The  Jew  has 
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declined  a course  that  was  open  to  him.  If  he  had  been 
more  absorbable  he  might  have  been  amalgamated  and 
long  ago  lost  from  sight.  His  numbers  being  small  in 
comparison  he  would  have  left  no  mark  in  the  resultant 
mixture.  He  preferred  racially  to  remain  alive.  He  had 
developed  a significant  civilization  centuries  before  your 
ancestors  and  mine  emerged  hairy  from  their  forest 
lairs.  Before  this  series  is  ended  I shall  discuss  reasons 
for  such  persistence  in  a world  that  tends  more  and 
more  toward  uniformity.  But  the  Jew  did  not  need  to 
reason  about  it.  There  was  in  him  something  persistent 
beyond  reasoning.  There  was  deep  in  his  very  being  an 
objection  to  disappearance.  If  it  be  a crime  to  avoid 
suicide  the  Jew  was  guilty. 

Certainly  it  was  not  his  choice  to  do  his  persisting 
scattered  among  hostile  nations.  He  did  not  leave  his 
home  from  love  of  change.  He  had  not  been  a natural 
wanderer.  He  was  chased  away.  Being  chased  he  pre- 
ferred racial  life  to  racial  death,  even  at  a fearsome 
cost.  He  has  tried  diverse  ways  of  meeting  the  assaults 
prodigally  showered  upon  him.  The  last  few  years  have 
brought  to  the  world’s  attention  a movement  that  seems 
likely  to  be  an  absolute  solution ; to  keep  alive  the  ideals 
of  the  Hebrew  race,  to  eliminate  the  undesirable  qual- 
ities developed  by  an  everlasting  defensive,  to  make  the 
role  of  the  Jew  in  Russia,  Germany,  France,  America,  a 
more  gracious  one;  and  all  by  giving  him  a home.  To 
that  home  he  may  go  if  he  so  desires.  In  that  home  at 
any  rate  the  things  he  specifically  stands  for  will  be 
worked  out.  There  will  be  the  point  of  sight,  the  mean- 
ing, the  culture  of  his  race.  Much  will  disappear,  there- 
fore, that  has  been  an  artificial  growth,  a machinery  for 
keeping  alive  under  adverse  circumstances  what  now 
may  grow  of  its  own  inner  force. 

Why  was  such  a title  chosen  for  this  article?  What 
is  a big  Jew  and  what  is  a little  Jew?  I chose  the  title 
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because  I believe  that  in  this  amazing  race  (to  me  the 
most  interesting  except  the  Greeks  that  has  lived  upon 
the  earth)  the  whole  conception  of  what  a big  Jew  is 
is  changing.  A big  Jew  has  formerly  been  one  who  could 
get  protection  and  favor  out  of  the  Christians;  who 
could  make  dickers  with  them,  based  on  the 
established  attitude;  and  who  gained  this 
position  of  intermediary  between  Jew  and 
Gentile  through  wealth,  caution,  tact,  easily 
running  into  fear  and  subservience.  This 
class  of  leaders  become  known  as  hofjuden 
or  court- Jews.  They  are  the  ancestors  in 
spirit,  and  often  literally  the  ancestors,  of 
the  most  conspicuous  financial  Jews  of  to- 
day. During  the  long  period  of  practical 
slavery,  up  to  the  emancipations  of  the 
19th  Century,  there  were  in  most  parts  of 
Europe  one  or  two  or  three  Jews 
in  every  community  appointed 
by  the  ruling  Gentile  powers,  to 
represent  the  whole  Jewish  pop- 
ulation. These  court 
Jews  were  to  make 
the  rest  do  what  they 
were  told  to  do  and 
in  return  they  brought 
back  to  them  certain 
privileges  or  mitiga- 
tions. It  was  a very 
central  part  of  their 
job  to  crush  out 
straight  - forwardness 
and  instill  reliance  on 
indirection  and  fawn- 
ing. The  court  Jew 
made  among  his  own 
people  the  most  of 
the  fact  that  he  had 
the  ear  of  the  brother 
of  this  potentate,  or 
the  secretary  of  that, 
and  he  put  down  any 
tendency  of  his  fellow 
Jews  to  stand  up 
straight.  Even  today, 
on  the  ea^t  side  of 
New  York,  you  can 
find  the  effect  of  this 
tradition  in  any  polit- 
ical election.  The  lo- 
cal leading  Jew  who 
knows  a man  who 
knows  Candidate-for- 
the-Presidency  Robinson,  can  go  into  his  district,  in  a 
house  to  house  canvass,  and  say  to  any  voter:  “Do  you 
know  Candidate-for-the-Presidency  Smith?" 

“No." 

“Do  you  know  anybody  who  knows  him?" 

“No." 

“Well,  then,  you  sec  if  he  is  elected  the  Jews  will 
have  no  way  of  reaching  him.  But  I know  a man  who 
knows  Robinson." 

That  settles  *it.  Nothing  is  said  about  it,  in  public 
speech  or  in  newspapers,  but  that  district  gives  a solid 
Jewish  vote  for  Robinson. 

And  that  is  merely  the  echo  in  far-away  New  York 
of  the  trust  in  slavish  methods  instilled  through  the 
centuries  and  reaching  fullest  organization  in  Frank- 
fort and  other  towns  of  Germany,  but  existing  in  Poland 
and  even  in  Galicia,  and  in  principle  nearly  everywhere. 
Naturally  this  intermediary,  this  court  Jew,  was  never 
a radical.  The  very  essence  of  his  job  was  compromise. 
His  successors,  like  himself,  have  stood  inevitably  with 
convention,  established  institutions,  reaction,  the  busi- 
ness and  political  methods  that  go  with  the  Tory  view. 
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When  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews  took  place,  begin- 
ning in  France  in  1793  and  being  completed  with  the 
English  emancipation  in  1859,  this  type  of  Jew  lost  the 
definite  official  nature  of  his  position,  but  having  more 
money,  more  standing  with  the  outside  world,  he  main- 
tained the  upper  hand  in  Jewish  life  every- 
where. He  was  the  big  man  of  his  town 
or  village.  Leadership  in  charitable  work, 
in  the  combinations  of  synagogues,  the  con- 
sistories, the  alliances,  fell  like  ripe  apples 
into  his  hands.  He  continued  the  cringing 
tradition.  His  thought  was  of  favor  among 
the  Gentiles.  He  made  moral  ghettos  for 
his  fellow-Jew.  His  watch-word  was  still 
“Hush!"  The  Jews  were  not  to  show 
frankly  their  interest  in  affairs,  like  all  the 
world.  They  must  try  to  keep  their  views 
and  wishes  out  of  the  news- 
papers. Not  that  they  had 
anything  to  hide,  but  merely 
that  tradition  had  the  mass  in 
its  grasp  and  self-in- 
terest plus  tradition 
held  the  leaders.  It 
was  the  age-long  pol- 
icy of  nervousness ! 
Back-stairs  was  the 
only  method  of  ascent 
that  was  deemed  safe. 

This  acceptance  of 
servile  methods  was  a 
natural  enough 
growth,  at  a time 
when  the  Jews  had 
few  even  legal  rights, 
and  when  the  class 
system  of  Europe  was 
so  rigid.  Its  contin- 
uance, however,  since 
the  emancipation  has 
been  fruitful  of  noth- 
ing but  evil.  On  sev- 
eral occasions  the 
Jews  might  have  ad- 
vanced toward  real 
freedom  if  they  had 
had  a better  method 
of  going  after  their 
rights.  That  the 
wrong  method  has 
been  imposed  upon 
them,  and  is  not  na- 
tive to  their  disposi- 
tions, almost  anybody  will  agree  who  has  spoken  as  often 
as  I have  in  Cooper  Union,  New  York,  or  Ford  Hall,  Bos- 
ton, or  to  other  big  mixed  audiences,  where  nearly  al- 
ways the  most  active  and  independent  minds  are  to  a 
surprisingly  large  degree  among  the  Jews.  It  is  not  a 
servile  race  that  takes  the  best  books  from  the  public 
libraries  and  gets  the  best  marks  in  the  public  schools.  It 
is  a race  that  needs  only  the  sense  of  freedom,  relief  from 
social  combat,  to  contribute  to  our  civilization  far  more 
than  it  is  contributing,  which  is  much  even  under  deaden- 
ing circumstances.  One  brilliant  Jew  said  the  only  time 
he  was  allowed  to  forget  he  was  a Jew  was  when  he  was 
in  Jerusalem.  They  are  kept  by  circumstances  in  the 
same  defensive,  indirect  mental  condition  that  their 
grandfathers  were  in  when  they  were  negotiating  for  fa- 
vors with  Metternick.  The  Jews  who  do  most  to  keep  up 
this  tradition  today  are  those  who  are  from  a conven- 
tional point  of  view  the  biggest.  Those  who  are  spirit- 
ually, actually  the  biggest  want  with  all  their  hearts  to 
shake  it  off.  They  know  they  can  be  most  to  the  world 
if  they  are  most  frankly  most  completely  themselves. 

Such,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  most  extensive,  most 
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fundamental  reason  in  support  of  the  movement  of  the 
spiritual  Jews  to  reconstruct  their  nationality  by  re- 
constructing their  home.  The  dream  of  a revived  na- 
tionality has  been  in  the  minds  of  a large  part  of  the 
Jewish  people  in  different  forms,  always  since  their 
banishment,  but  Zionism  as  it  exists  today  was  first 
formulated  by  Theodor  Herzl.  He  is  dead,  but  the 
movement  now  making  such  headway  is  the  movement 
as  he  was  the  first  to  preach  it.  It  now  means  a definite 
home  in  Palestine,  with  practical  self-government,  based 
on  a broad  political  philosophy,  in  which  the  old  religious 
idea  of  a return  to  Zion  has  its  place  merely  alongside 
of  other  ideals  and  traditions  of  the  race.  The  central 
idea  is  one  that  can  appeal  alike  to  the  most  traditional 
mind  and  to  the  most  modern.  Behind  this  principle  are 
many  facts  of  terrible  moment,  as  in  the  barbarous  meth- 
ods in  vogue  in  Russia,  Poland,  and  even  in  Galicia,  and 
something  will  be  said  about  that  side  of  the  problem 


in  the  article  on  Jews  and  the  War.  In  this  country, 
also,  there  are  rougher  facts  to  deal  with,  as  in  the  moral 
disintegration  of  the  young  Jews,  especially  in  the  New 
York  slums  where,  as  soon  as  they  land  in  America,  they 
come  in  touch  with  the  most  contagious  vices,  and  with 
a scepticism  that  destroys  the  religious  sanctions  on 
which  their  morality  has  been  traditionally  founded.  As 
in  the  world  of  general  attributes  of  intellect  and  char- 
acter, so  in  these  matters  of  simple  morality  what  is 
needed  is  a background,  a fine  tradition  to  be  proud  of, 
a sense  of  identity  with  something  big  taught  from  the 
cradle.  Man  is  a plant.  One  of  his  needs  is  roots.  Sun- 
shine is  needed  also,  and  the  circumstances  that  give  soil 
and  cause  roots  to  be  thrown  out  will  happily  bring 
the  sun.  I have  been  speaking  thus  far  in  rather  general 
terms.  Just  how  in  detail  does  the  movement  known  as 
Zionism  express  this  enfranchising  spirit,  and  promise  to 
usher  in  the  happy  day? 


(Mr.  Hapgood’s  article  next  week  will  be  called  The  Soul  of  Zionism.) 

Why  Violence  in  Bayonne? 


LAST  Wednesday  the  strikers  stood 
around  the  streets.  There  had 
been  no  fighting  till  then. 

Then  the  armed  guards  came  in.  They 
were  not  police,  not  deputies,  but  simply 
private  individuals  recruited  by  the  com- 
pany in  anticipation  of  trouble.  But 
they  did  not  stay  on  the  company’s 
property.  They  marched  the  streets  and 
dispersed  the  crowd,  shoving  the  men 
along,  and  telling  the  women  to  go  home. 
That  started  things. 

‘'We  went  up  in  the  air,”  one  of  the 
strikers  told  me.  “They’d  a right  to 
stay  on  the  company’s  grounds.  Why 
did  they  come  right  out  in  the  town  and 
club  us  off  the  sidewalks?  They  didn’t 
own  the  streets,  did  they?”  Fist  fights 
started,  clubs  rose  and  fell,  stones  flew, 
pistols  were  drawn,  and  the  44  calibre 
Winchesters  of  the  mine  guards  barked 
while  the  crowd  surged  toward  the  com- 
pany’s gates.  So  much  for  the  begin- 
ning of  violence. 

Now  for  the  cause  of  the  strike.  Con- 
trary to  my  preconceived  idea,  the  Rock- 
efeller employees  at  Bayonne  are  not 
well  treated.  They  are  underpaid  and 
live  in  greater  poverty  and  squalor  than 
even  the  workers  of  the  fertilizer  com- 
panies who  struck  last  winter  at  Roose- 
velt. A school  teacher  who  seemed  to 
know  what  he  was  talking  about  said 
that  from  six  to  ten  families  often  live 
in  a two  or  three  story  frame  house. 
Among  the  lower  paid  men  it  is  a steady 
struggle  against  want.  Here  are  some  of 
the  wage  scales  told  me  by  strikers  who 
gathered  around  us  at  the  bullet-scarred 
shanty  which  is  used  for  headquart- 
ers: 

Still  cleaners  average  about  $2.25  a 
day,  Box  Shop  workers  average  98 
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cents  a day;  Can  Shop  workers  average 
about  $1.10  a day;  Yard  Laborers  aver- 
age about  $1.75  a day;  Pipe  Fitters  and 
Boilermakers  $1.75  to  $2.30  a day;  Bar- 
rel Factory  men  average  about  $1.16  a 
day;  Steel  barrel  factory  men  average 
about  $1.75  a day;  Case  Makers  $1.25  a 
day;  Plugging  up  worm  holes  in  barrels 
13  to  16  cents  an  hour. 

The  Still  cleaners  went  out  first.  That 
was  last  Friday.  They  asked  a 15  per 
cent  raise.  Trouble  had  been  brewing 
among  them  for  a long  time.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  stills  they  work  in  rarely 
gets  below  175  degrees.  The  men  told 
me  they  average  at  least  200  degrees. 
An  investigator  said  that  only  the  strong- 
est men,  generally  Poles,  can  do  the  work 
at  all,  and  that  the  limit  of  a man’s 
working  life  is  nine  years.  “They  gen- 
erally break  up  long  before  that,”  he 
said. 

Another  grievance  was  what  they 
called  the  new  management.  Under  the 
old  management,  a list  of  names  went  in 
to  headquarters  three  times  a year  of 
men  recommended  for  increased  pay. 
Since  the  new  manager  came,  no  such 
lists  have  gone  in.  Again,  for  the  work 
of  dumping  the  wax  presses,  Henessy, 
the  new  manager  reduced  the  number 
of  gangs  from  fourteen  to  ten.  Thus 
about  a quarter  of  the  dumpers  were 
laid  off,  and  the  men  left  on  the  job 
claimed  the  work  was  too  hord.  One  of 
them  told  me  that  a man  often  worked 
168  hours  in  two  weeks,  with  one  twenty- 
four  hour  shift  when  the  night  shift  is 
changed  and  becomes  the  day  shift. 

These  are  some  of  the  causes  of  the 
strike — there  are  others — which  rose 
first  to  the  strikers  minds,  as  they 
talked;  and  then  there  was  the  feeling 


that  the  company,  which  they  believed 
to  be  making  big  money  just  now,  could 
especially  well  afford  to  raise  wages  to 
a living  scale. 

A reporter  said  to  me  “I  have  never 
seen  anything  like  it — the  sheer  grit  of 
these  men.  Twice,  practically  unarmed, 
they  charged  the  ten-foot  stockade  from 
behind  which  the  guards  were  picking 
them  off  with  Winchesters.  About  a 
hundred  actually  scaled  it,  swinging  and 
pulling  each  other  up,  while  the  women 
and  children  cheered  them.  It  was  like 
one  of  those  cavalry  drills  at  Madison 
Square  Garden.  Only  the  difference  was 
that  a quarter  of  them  were  shot  before 
they  reached  the  ground  on  the  other  side. 
If  the  guards  had  shot  better  they’d 
have  got  all  of  them.  Even  the  kids  are 
in  this  strike.  They  gathered  stones  and 
sailed  in  with  the  men.  A bunch  of  lit- 
tle chaps  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  old 
sneaked  up  to  the  fence  and  lighted  a fire 
to  burn  it  down.  They  wanted  to  make 
a hole  for  their  fathers  and  big  brothers 
to  go  through.  I saw  one  youngster 
catch  a loose  police  horse,  crawl  on  its 
back  and  ride  up  to  the  stockade,  swing- 
ing his  cap  and  yelling  while  the  men 
charged.” 

Of  course,  the  strikers  will  be  beaten. 
Unorganized,  practically  unarmed,  with- 
out money,  and  divided  by  race  and 
language,  they  are  fighting  a hopele& 
battle  against  the  Standard.  Though  it 
may  be  proof  that  the  mollycoddle  peril 
is  a pure  myth,  so  far  as  labor  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  a pitiful  waste  of  heroism 
and  self  sacrifice.  But  at  least  let  us 
remember  that  to  the  same  spirit  that 
animates  these  poor  people,  we  owe  the 
most  of  what  we  have  to  be  proud  in 
America. 
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Why  Workmen  Drink 

By  CHARLES  WHITTAKER 


Drawings  by  Oliver  Herford 


UNLIKE  some  other 
social  evils,  which 
are  frequently  easy 
of  definition  if  not  of 
solution,  the  booze  evil  in 
England  is  kaleidoscopic 
in  its  diffusion.  Its  effect 
on  the  British  workman 
has  been  the  theme  of  a 
sermon  by  every  Cabinet 
minister;  alsolute  prohib- 
ition has  been  rejected  as 
a remedy  for  every  reason 
under  the  sun. 

Prohibition  aside,  I 
leave  it  to  some  Ameri- 
can sociologist  to  suggest 
a solution.  I promise 
him  to  describe  the  main 
causes  here,  truthfully ; and  if  Sam  Lloyd 
or  some  eminent  Puzzle  King  will  help 
in  sociology,  I will  assure  him  of  a wit- 
taxer  far  more  elusive  than  the  “Fifteen 
puzzle.” 

Several  main  reasons  contribute  to  the 
booze  habit  among  the  British  work- 
man. These  reasons  are:  the  orderly 
mind,  religion,  trades-unions,  bad  archi- 
tecture, Puritanism,  respect  for  author- 
ity, and  the  workman's  wife.  Minor 
reasons  are  the  climate,  the  food,  non- 
vegetarianism,  and  boozing  for  boozing’s 
sake. 

Let  us  dismiss  the  minor  reasons 
briefly:  perhaps  the  puzzle-solver  may 
see  in  them  the  elements  of  clues  that 
escape  me.  A moderate  man  who  takes 
two  highballs  at  night  in  London  can, 
does,  and  needs  to  drink  at  least  twice 
as  much  with  no  more  muddling  effect 
in  mist-swept  Scotland  or  rainy  Ireland. 
The  constant  salted  bacon  of  the  break- 
fast table,  and  the  lack  of  fruit  cause  a 
necessity  for  further  stomach  stimulation 
that  only  alcohol  can  give;  the  proof  is 
that  the  few  English  vegetarians  are  all 
teetotalers.  Incidentally,  most  of  them 
are  Atheists;  it  is  open  to  inference 
perhaps  that  a man  who  did  not  know 
the  joys  of  beefsteak  and  Bass’  beer 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  believe  in  a 
benign  Creator. 

'THE  Englishman  has  an  orderly  mind. 

A He  loves  definition.  “A  place  for  every- 
thing and  everything  in  its  place;”  “lit- 
tle boys  should  be  seen  and  not  heard,” 
and  such-like  proverbs  are  his  daily 
portion  at  school.  To  him  a priest  is  a 
Catholic,  a parson  is  a Protestant;  the 
rest  of  the  black  cloth  are  clergymen  and 
preachers.  Ceremonial,  insignia,  and 
uniform  from  the  Palace  of  St.  James’ 
down  to  the  debt-collecting  County 
Courts  foster  respect  to  outward  forms 
andv  authority.  Not  to  have  a definite 
place,  not  to  have  power  bestowed  upon  f 
you  by  competent  authority  inflicts  up-  \ 
on  you  degradation  and  contempt.  Wise 
old  William  Booth  knew  that  when  he 
founded  the  Salvation  Army — hence  the 
uniform,  hence  the  military  titles.  The 
temperance  party  in  En 
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The  Main  Causes 

no  charter  and  no  authority;  it  is  a bit 
from  here  and  bit  from  there,  with 
neither  priest  nor  parson  leading.  To 
the  orderly,  cataloguing,  English  mind 
fusion  means  confusion.  The  British 
workman  is  taught  at  school  that  he  is 
a reasonable  chap.  Along  comes  this 
army  of  irregulars  calling  itself  the  tem- 
perance party,  armed  with  no  authority, 
led  by  nobody  that  matters,  and  calls 
him  an  unreasoning  sot.  Would  you 
stand  that  sort  of  talk  from  nobody  in 
particular  knowing  jolly  well  that  you 
were  the  salt  of  the  earth?  If  you  were 
a Catholic  would  you  let  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  or  Dr.  John  Clifford  tell 
you  what  was  good  for  your  soul?  And 
if  you  were  a Baptist  would  you  pay  the 
slightest  attention  to  what  Father 
Vaughan  says  about  it?  Not  likely.  And 
even  if  you  get  these  three  prelates  on 
one  platform  simultaneously,  doesn’t 
Father  Vaughan  feel — if  he  doesn’t  his 
followers  do — that  he  thunders  with  the 
only  real  authority,  via  St.  Augustine, 
the  Pope,  and  St.  Peter?  And  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  his  followers 
are  quite  certain  that  he  stands  for  the 
Church  which  was  reformed  of  the  awful 
pernicious  abuses  that  had  sapped  it  up 
to  the  reign  of  the  eighth  Henry.  Be- 
sides, who  in  his  English  senses  can  work 
up  an  anti-something  enthusiasm?  It 
took  England  nine  months  to  start  any 
anti-German  riots  after  war  broke  out. 
Blood  attracts  fire;  movement  creates 
movement;  but  there  is  no  earthly  rea- 
son why  there  should  be  enthusiasm  for 
temperance  any  more  than  there  should 
be  for  anti-Suffragism  or  anti-Sal vation 
Army.  The  only  policies,  things,  or  per- 
sons in  England  which  generate  enthu- 
siasm are  those  which  foster  and  pro- 
mote destruction,  either  of  existing 
institutions — like  the  House  of  Lords — 
or  forces  of  nature,  such  as  do  aero- 
planes, submarines,  or  Polar  explorers. 

— The  British  workman  is  a child  in 
money  matters;  hence — like  any  child 
who  has  a penny  to  spend — he  insists  on 
getting  value  for  his  money.  So,  his 
whiskey  must  have  a “bite”  in  it;  the 
beer  must  have  a kick  in  it.  The  lament 
of  the  Northern  fanner  over  the  cham- 


pagne provided  at  the 
Squire’s  coming  - of  - age 
holds  good,  “I've  drunk 
glasses  of  that  there  stuff 
and  I hain’t  no  forrader 
yet.”  Here  comes  the 
orderly  mind  again.  Sugar 
is  for  sweetening  things, 
tea  is  a beverage  for 
meal-times,  for  ordinary, 
thirst  there  is  plenty  of 
water.  But  saloon  drinks 
are  for  the  very  definite 
purpose  of  creating  an  ef- 
fect. See  Glasgow  on  a 
Saturday  night.  They 
have  Sunday  prohibition 
there;  in  consequence, 
drunkenness  on  Saturday 
is  almost  a religious  observance.  The  last 
hour  of  drink-freedom  is  a competition 
not  of  thirst  against  capacity  but  of 
effect  against  the  span  of  time.  It  is  a 
revolt  against  the  preaching  of  the  Puri- 
tans. Ages  ago,  the  Puritans  taught  the 
British  to  “shun  the  flowing  bowl.”  They 
harped  so  long  and  so  loudly  on  this 
string  that  the  people  were  driven  to 
drink  as  an  assertion  of  independence. 
Had  the  Puritans  taught  them  that 
breathing  through  the  nose,  biting  the 
finger  nails,  and  cannibalism  were  vices, 
these  would  be  far  more  common  in  Eng- 
land than  they  are.  It  is  kindergarten 
philosophy  that  tells  us  that  had  the 
Tree  of  Knowledge  not  been  specifically 
forbidden,  the  fruit  would  have  remained 
untouched  to  this  day.  The  British 
workman  is  a child  in  the  mass.  He 
will  remain  quite  good  so  long  as  he  is 
not  told  what  is  bad. 

As  for  the  trades-unions,  they  are  the 
worst  feature  of  the  workman’s  life.  For 
years,  the  man  working  on  a lathe  in  the 
country  parts  has  been  prevented  from 
earning  more  than  thirty-eight  shillings 
for  a fifty-three  hour’s  week.  It  was 
the  union  leaders  who  taught  their  fol- 
lowers two  alleged  truths:  that  all  men 
were  equal,  and  that  the  laborer  was 
worthy  of  his  hire.  All  this  meant  the 
minimum  wage  for  everybody,  which  im- 
plied that  you  must  measure  from  the 
bottom  up.  The  minimum  wage  of  the 
mass  of  course  resulted  in  the  minimum 
output  from  the  individual.  One  in- 
stance will  suffice.  Mr.  J.  A.  Stewart, 
the  American  contractor  who  built  the 
Westinghouse  workshops  and  the  Mid- 
land Grand  Hotel,  both  at  Manchester, 
caused  a long,  fierce  strike  in  the  brick- 
layer’s union  by  paying  bricklayers  on 
piece-work  terms  and  not  by  time.  Un- 
der the  Stewart  regime  the  bricklayers 
found  that  they  were  laying  three  times 
as  many  bricks  per  day  as  the  union  per- 
mitted. Piece-work  and  the  premium 
system  are  forbidden  by  the  trades- 
unions.  There  arrived  the  piping 
of  war,  when  every  workman, 
worked  his  hardest.  Awl  then  a curijoua 
fact  revealed  itself  to  the  good,  vojrk- 
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Temperance  Reform 

He  was  full  of  money  and  he  had 
nothing  whatever  to  spend  it  on.  An 
American  workman  in  similar  circum- 
stances would  try  to  buy  his  dwelling. 
But  when  you  are  living  in  a house  in  a 
street  of  two  hundred  other  houses  all 
built  exactly  alike  without  the  difference 
of  so  much  as  half  a brick,  and  when 
for  miles,  from  the  coast  of  West  Lan- 
cashire to  East  Yorkshire  there  are  no 
houses  but  houses  identical  to  yours,  with 
no  garden  and  no  bathroom — two  rooms 
below,  and  three  above — it  would  be 
just  as  reasonable  to  buy  this  kind  of 
house  as  to  buy  the  freehold  of  one  room 
in  the  Woolworth  Building.  The  Ameri- 
can Workman  would  probably  have 
bought  a fine  variety  of  new  clothes  for 
himself  and  his  wife  with  the  increase 
in  his  income.  Not  so  the  British  work- 
man. Trades-unionism  has  taught  him 
for  years  to  measure  from  the  bottom. 
An  Englishman  of  any  class  hates  to 
appear  conspicuous.  A workman  who 
threw  off  a suit  of  clothes  before  it  was 
in  positive  rags  would  be  suspected  of 
being  a “masher”  or  a “toff,”  (swell,  in 
other  words)  the  most  revolting  epithet 
in  the  world,  conveying,  as  it  does,  the 
implication  of  superiority  from  which  his 
self-conscious,  generous  soul  shrinks.  The 
highest  paid  laborers  in  the  country  are 
the  coalminers  and  the  shipbuilders’ 
rivetters.  They  can  earn  a pound  a day. 
In  order  not  to  have  too  much  money, 
they  never  work  more  than  three  days 
a week.  Highly  paid  tailors  positively 
will  not  work  on  Mondays.  As  for  the 
workman’s  wife,  if  she  indulged  in  the 


worthy  purchase  of  clean  curtains 
for  the  windows  it  would  procure 
for  her  a social  ostracism  that  would 
make  her  life  a lively  burden  in- 
stead of  the  tame  existence  it  now 
is.  Clean  habits  are  as  unusual  in 
the  working  classes  as  are  dirty 
habits  in  upper  classes.  British  en- 
gineers rarely  wear  overalls;  blouses 
in  automobile  factories  are  practic- 
ally unknown.  Pennington,  a n 
American,  who,  fifteen  years  ago, 
started  the  Motor  Manufacturing 
Company  at  Coventry,  gave  each 
workman  on  the  day  the  works 
were  opened  a piece  of  soap  and  two 
suits  of  washable  over- 
alls; derision  came  from 
the  workmen.  The  most 
acute  difference  between 
the  British  workman 
and  his  American  con- 
frere is  the  self-respect 
whose  outward  testi- 
mony is  cleanliness.  The 
workman’s  wife  in  Eng- 
land is  a monument  of 
inefficiency;  she  gets  a 
larger  housekeeping  al- 
lowance than  her  French 
sister,  and  does  less  with 
it  in  a country  where  everything  is 
cheaper. 

TT  IS  a perfectly  truthful  paradox,  as 
± you  will  see,  that  it  is  the  good  work- 
man who  boozes;  he  alone  has  the 
money  for  boozing.  His  orderly  mind 
takes  him  to  the  saloon  for  boozing; 
drunkenness  in  the  home  is  extremely 
rare.  The  liquor  shop  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  boozing  drinks.  What 
seems  to  be  necessary  is  an  education  in 
extravagance. 

I offer  one  small  suggestion.  England 
is  the  most  musical  country  in  the  world. 
The  Roundheads,  destroying  the  organs 
in  the  churches,  threw  England  into  a 
musical  revolt  and  let  loose  a flood  of 
melody  that  reached  its  high  water 
mark  with  Purcell  and  his  giant  con- 
temporaries. It  is  probable  that  the 
true  temperance  reformer  will  be  he  who 
will  cajole  the  British  workman  into  buy- 
ing phonographs  and  other  such  useless 


rubbish  that  one  finds  advertised  in 
American  magazines.  Photo-plays  and 
playhouses  may  also  help,  and  the  mail- 
order fiends  who  have  been  flung  out  of 
the  pages  of  the  better  class  of  Amer- 
ican journals  will  doubtless  contribute 
to  the  well-being  of  the  workman  in 
England  by  selling  him  articles  for  which 
he  has  no  earthly  use.  It  is  far  better 
that  he  should  squander  his  money  so, 
than  in  the  fusel  oil  which  is  called 
whiskey  or  the  arsenic-laden  beer,  in- 
nocent as  it  is  of  hops  or  malt.  Col- 
lapsible baths,  and  turkish  bath-cabinets 
may  be  of  some  serious  assistance  for 
they  will  probably  instil  in  the  work- 


Revolting  Superiority 


man’s  body  a feeling  of  bien-etre  which 
is  the  first  step  towards  the  search  after 
the  well-being  of  the  soul.  The  bad 
architecture  of  industrial  England  which 
fails  to  give  the  workman  the  bathrooms 
of  which  he  stands  in  need  is  a cause  of 
soul-misery  far  more  powerful  than 
might  be  imagined;  but  it  has  its  limi- 
tations. And  for  that  very  reason  I 
hope  that  no  enlightened  reader  will 
fail  to  assess  at  its  own  value  the  gar- 
den-city nonsense  of  Port  Sunlight  and 
the  Boumeville  of  the  Cadbury  cocoa 
workers.  Because,  when  all  is  said  and 
done,  it  is  far  better  for  the  preservation 
of  the  British  workman’s  sanity  and  in- 
dependence of  soul  that  he  should  be  a 
wasteful  boozer  than  that  he  should  be 
dragooned  into  forming  a cog  in  a huge 
producing  machine,  and  forced  to  live  in 
a compound  which  differs  only  from  the 
Kaffir  compounds  of  the  South  African 
diamond  mines  by  reason  of  sanitary 
conditions  and  cleanliness. 


To  a Pretty  Girl 

By  WALTER  GUY  DOTY 


0 MAIDEN  whom  the  lads  pursue, 

On  whom  their  eyes  are  prone  to  feast, 
Heed  this  advice  I give  to  you: 

Smile  most  on  him  who  talks  the  least. 

Half  love’s  glib  tongue  ne’er  fails  the  test. 

True  love  is  but  a stammerer. 

A maid  should  know  he  loves  her  best 
Who  loses  speech  at  sight  of  her. 


O maiden  fair,  when  will  you  learn 
The  love  that  can  itself  express 
Is  but  a shallow,  tinkling  burn, 

While  silent  love  is  fathomless? 

But  counsels  wise  must  pass  unheard. 

That  lad  will  still  the  maidens  please 
Who  never  lacks  the  honeyed  word, 

To  whom  “I  love  you”  comes  withe  ease. 
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The  Femininist’s  Best  Friend 


WHO  is  the  best  friend  of  women’s 
freedom?  It  is  not  suffrage.  For 
though  with  the  passing  of  a few 
short  years  the  civic  recognition  of  wo- 
men’s right  to  be  will  come  in  every 
civilized  land,  the  ballot  is  still  in  the 
hands  of  many  women  a “mere  scrap  of 
paper,”  whose  power  she  but  dimly 
guesses.  She  must  practice  long  before 
she  can  throw  it  with  a sure  aim  straight 
into  the  box,  that  it  may  best  serve  her 
need. 

It  is  not  education,  for  although  wo- 
men need  every  bit  of  training  they  can 
persuade  the  community  to  give  them, 
need  it  for  the  same  reason  that  their 
brothers  need  it,  since  they  are  bread- 
winners now  instead  of  ornaments,  and 
although  only  by  increased  intelligence 
can  they  appreciate  and  use  their  power- 
ful ally,  it  is  not  even  education  that  is 
their  Best  Friend. 

The  most  powerful  agency  in  the  slow 
interminable  progress  of  women  from 
the  position  of  favorite  domestic  animal 
to  that  of  autonomy  and  a free  life  is 
the  genius  of  invention.  If  it  were  not 
for  invention,  women  would  undoubtedly 
still  be  the  social  and  economic  slaves 
that  they  were  in  the  good  old  times  so 
irrevocally  past.  To  be  sure  this  agency 
is  an  unconscious  one  concerned  only 
with  practical  results  and  unaware  of  its 
tremendous  effect  upon  the  affairs  of 
creatures  never  considered.  R was  not 
that  men  plotted  to  drive  women  from 
the  spinning  wheel  which  caused  the 
perfection  of  the  factory  loom.  Nor 
were  typewriters  created  that  pretty 
girls  might  leave  honje  to  pound  their 
keys.  The  genius  of  invention  simply 
went  on  creating  things  which  civiliza- 


THOSE  people  whom  an  hostile  fate 
has  made  both  aesthetes  and  re- 
formers have  among  their  aver- 
sions one  which  they  proclaim  with  an 
enthusiasm  so  intense  as  to  be  almost  in- 
fectious. They  dislike  passionately  the^ 
harmless,  unnecessary  signboard  when 
it  has  been  so  placed  as  to  become  a 
feature  of  the  rural  landscape.  Wooden 
cows  silhouetted  against  the  sunset  only 
irritate  them  by  their  gentle  celebrations 
of  malted  milk;  the  friendliest  invita- 
tion to  enjoy  a cigarette,  a corset  or  a 
digestive  tablet  fills  them  with  anger 
if  it  come  from  the  face  of  a sea-shadow- 
ing cliff  or  from  among  the  ancient  hem- 
locks of  a lofty  mountain. 

There  is,  of  course,  a modicum  of  rea- 
son in  their  attitude.  It  is  wrong  to 
paint  the  lily  at- all;  it  is  doubly  wrong 
to  paint  "Wear  Rainproof  Socks”  across 
its  virgin  petals.  It  is  wrong  to  mar 
beauty;  that  is  ali  axiom  of  all  lesthe- 
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tion  demanded  and  the  revolution  that 
resulted  in  a world  waking  to  the  use  of 
those  marvelous  products  was  unsus- 
pected. 

This  mysterious  flame  burning  in  the 
minds  of  men  made  them  inventors  of 
wonderful  devices;  but  it  was  not  a new 
sense  of  chivalry  that  adapted  them  to 
women’s  use.  A man  who  firmly  be- 
lieved in  women’s  sacred  subordination 
went  on  in  spite  of  himself  forging  the 
swords  that  were  to  strike  off  the  chains 
of  the  hampered  sex.  It  is  curious  to 
think  how  consistently  a man  might 
earnestly  declaim  that  women’s  work 
lay  within  her  four  walls  even  as  he  was 
completing  a process  that  took  that  work 
away.  The  genius  in  man  transcends  his 
precedents  and  works  counter  to  his 
prejudices,  even  his  desires.  In  vain  the 
head  of  the  family  might  have  urged 
upon  his  wife  the  usefulness  of  making 
soap  when  the  factory  close  by  turned 
out  a million  cakes  a day  more  pure  and 
lasting  than  her’s  could  ever  be. 


Not  man  but  man’s  genius  has  be- 
friended women’s  struggle  for  perfect 
freedom.  Were  electric  lights  invented 
that  women  might  not  have  to  learn 
from  their  grandmothers  the  weary  pro- 
cess of  candle  making?  Was  the  fireless 
cooker  created  to  enable  women  to  make 
speeches  or  play  bridge  of  an  afternoon 
without  the  fear  of  meeting  the  wrath 
of  a supperless  husband  when  at  dusk 
she  saunters  home?  A speculative  ob- 
server rubbing  a fascinated  nose  against 
a store  window  pane  on  the  other  side 
of  which  a washing-machine  is  churning 
linens  in  foaming  suds  might  well  enjoy 
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tics  and  of  all  ethics.  It  would  be  wrong, 
for  example,  (although  it  would  be  high- 
ly amusing)  to  throw  by  means  of  a 
magic  lantern  great  colored  phrases 
against  Niagara’s  sheet  of  foam;  it 
would  be  wrong  to  carve  (as  many  earn- 
est readers  of  our  magazines  believe  has 
been  done)  an  insurance  company’s  ad- 
vertisement on  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar. 

*But  the  aesthete-reformer,  in  con- 
demning such  monstrosities  as  these, 
condemns  merely  an  hypothesis.  And 
since  the  hypothesis  obviously  is  con- 
demnible,  he  starts  a crusade  against  the 
innocent  facts  upon  which  the  purely 
hypothetical  evil  is  based.  It  is  wrong 
to  mar  the  snowy  splendor  of  the  Alps; 
therefore,  he  says,  the  Jersey  meadows 
must  not  bear  upon  their  damp  bosom 
the  jubilant  banner  of  an  effective  safety- 
razor.  The  sylvan  fastnesses  of  our  con- 
tinent must  be  saved  from  the  vandal; 
therefore,  he  says,  you  may  not  advertise 


ironic  reflections.  The  placards  adver- 
tising this  domestic  wonder  read: 
“Mother  says  she  can  do  the  washing 
in  one-half  the  time  now.”  “There  is 
no  wash-day  for  you  to  fear,  Madam,  if 
you  use  this  peerless  machine.  The 
washing  is  done  in  a few  minutes  with 
practically  no  work”  Thus  a day’s  hard 
labor  is  struck  from  the  calendar  of 
every  house  wife  who  buys  the  device, 
but  it  is  the  inexorable  effect  of  the  in- 
ventor’s genius  and  not  the  salesman’s 
gallantry  that  brings  this  increase  of 
ease.  Many  a gay  lady  that  safely  and 
comfortably  whisks  about  alone  at  night 
in  her  swift  electric  runabout,  has  cause 
to  bless  the  mind  that  made  her  inde- 
pendent of  a male  escort.  What  a man 
thinks  of  her  untramelled  goings  and 
comings  in  the  car  they  make  and  sell 
her  is  of  little  weight.  Invention  is  on 
her  side. 

The  Femininist  can  have  her  mind  at 
rest  untroubled  with  fears  for  the 
future.  Her  supine  sisters  may  scorn 
her  activities,  but  inevitably  if  uncon- 
sciously they  plod  forward  in  her  flying 
foot-steps.  They  too  put  on  ready  made 
garments,  and,  appearing  in  them,  they 
placidly  start  the  electric  percolator  go- 
ing for  breakfast,  spread  standard  mar- 
malade on  baker’s  bread  and  complacent- 
ly call  it  done.  After  they  have  run  the 
vacuum  cleaner  over  the  floors  and  have 
placed  the  dishes  on  the  patent  dryer, 
they  may  wonder  how  they  will  spend 
the  remainder  of  the  day.  The  men 
who  annihilate  the  toil  of  these  home 
makers  may  not  tell  them.  But  they 
will  find  out.  Professional  women  and  the 
genius  of  invention  work  in  perfect 
harmony  together. 


breakfast  food  on  a boarding  in  the 
suburbs  of  Paterson. 

If  the  aesthete-reformers  in  question 
would  examine  the  subject  dispassion- 
ately they  would  see  that  there  is  really 
nothing  in  the  sign-board  as  it  stands 
today  about  which  they  may  justly  com- 
plain. Advertisers  do  not  deliberately 
annoy  the  public;  they  would  not  be  so 
foolish  as  to  seek  to  attract  people  by 
spoiling  what  was  beautiful.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  a landscape  may  be 
rustic  and  yet  not  beautiful. 

The  aesthete  does  not  dislike,  indeed 
he  hails  with  enthusiasm,  a worn  stone 
bearing  the  dim  inscription  “18  Mil.  To 
Ye  Cittye  of  London.”  Why  then 
should  he  shudder  when  he  sees  a bright 
placard  which  shouts  “18  Miles  to  the 
White  Way  Shoe  Bazaar,  Paterson’s 
Pride”?  To  my  mind  there  is  a vivacity 
and  a humanness  about  the  second  an- 
nouncement utterly  lacking,  ip  the  first. 
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The  aesthete  dotes  upon  the  swinging 
boards  which  with  crude  paintings  an- 
nounce the  presence  of  British  inns.  If 
“The  Purple  Cow,  by  Geoffrey  Pump. 
Entertainment  for  Man  and  Beast”  de- 
lights his  soul,  why  does  he  turn  in  angry 
sorrow  from  “Stop  at  the  New  Mam- 
moth Hotel  when  you  are  in  Omaha — 
500  Rooms  and  Baths — $1.50  up— All 
Fireproof.”  It  is  a cheerful  invitation, 
and  it  should  bring  to  jaded  travellers 
through  the  track-pierced  wastes  a com- 
fortable sense  of  approaching  welcome 
and  companionship. 

There  are  many  things  which  might 
be  said  in  favor  of  urban  sign  boards, 
especially  in  favor  of  those  elaborate 
arrangements  in  colored  lights  which 
make  advertisements  of  table  waters 
and  dress  fabrics  as  alluringly  lovely  as 
the  electrical  splendor  of  the  first  act  of 
Dumas’  “Ariane  et  Barbe  Bleu.”  But 
in  the  city  the  sign  board  is  always  some- 
thing superogatory;  it  may  be  decor- 
ative but  it  is  not  necessary.  One  does 
not  need  a six  yard  announcement  of  a 


beer’s  merit  when  there  are  three 
saloons  across  the  street;  even  the  pla- 
cards of  plays  line  almost  uselessly  the 
thoroughfares  of  a district  in  which  the 
theatres  are  conspicuous. 

But  in  the  country  the  sign  boards 
are  no  luxuries  but  stern  necessities.  This 
the  aesthete-reformers  fail  to  see  be- 
cause they  lack  a sense  of  the  unfitness 
of  things.  It  is  their  incongruity  which 
gives  to  rustic  sign  boards  the  magic  of 
romance.  The  deliberately  commercial 
announcement,  firmly  set  in  an  innocent 
meadow  or  among  the  eternal  hills  has 
exactly  the  same  charm  as  a buttercup  in 
a city  street  or  a grey  wood-dove  flut- 
tering among  the  stern  eaves  of  an 
apartment  house. 

What  a benefaction  to  humanity  these 
rural  sign  boards  are!  To  the  farmer 
they  are  (in  addition  to  being  a source 
of  revenue  a piquant  suggestion  of  the 
wise  and  wealthy  city.  He  loves  and 
fears  the  city,  as  mankind  always  loves 
and  fears  the  unknown.  Once  he 
thought  that  it  was  paved  with  gold. 


He  must  have  thought  so,  otherwise  how 
could  he  have  accounted  for  the  exis- 
tence of  gold  bricks?  He  is  less  cred- 
ulous now,  but  still  the  big  signs  down 
where  the  track  cuts  across  the  old 
pasture  pleasantly  thrill  his  fancy. 

And  what  would  a railway  journey  be 
without  these  gay  and  civilizing  remind- 
ers? They  hide  the  shame  of  black  and 
suicidal  bogs  with  cherry  hints  of  vau- 
deville beyond,  they  throw  before  the 
privacy  of  farm-houses  a decent  veil  of 
cigarette  advertisements.  He  who  speeds 
vacationward  from  the  city  is  glad  of 
them,  for  they  remind  him  that  he  is 
where  factories  and  huge  shops  may 
come  only  in  this  pictured  guise,  thin 
painted  ghosts  of  their  noisy  selves.  He 
who  gladly  speeds  back  to  domesticity 
and  the  ordered  comforts  of  metropoli- 
tan life  sees  them  as  welcoming  sen- 
eschals, glorious  advance-posts  of  civ- 
ilization. They  are  the  least  commercial 
of  all  commercial  things,  they  are  as 
human  and  as  delightful  as  explorers  or 
valentines. 


Why  the  War  Was  not 


SELF  deception  is  the  most  insidious 
obstacle  to  progress.  For  years  in- 
dividuals, associations,  nations  had 
deceived  themselves  with  the  comfort- 
able delusion  that  they  had  reached  the 
time  when  war  between  civilized  nations 
was  practically  impossible.  They  put 
their  faith  in  peace  and  arbitration  trea- 
ties, the  Hague  Tribunal,  peace  societies, 
the  international  organization  of  society 
and  commerce,  declarations  that  nation- 
alism was  only  a word  not  a reality  and 
that  the  brotherhood  of  man  was  the 
dominating  force  in  the  minds  of  men. 
But  seven  months  of  war  have  marked 
the  passing  of  many  fondly  cherished 
theories  and  doctrines. 

Not  the  least  of  these  was  the  blind- 
ing belief  that  the  interrelations  and  in- 
terdependence of  modern  civilization 
made  war  between  world  powers  impos- 
sible. To  outward  appearances  the 
spirit  of  civilization  and  culture;  the  ex- 
altation of  human  life  and  possibilities  of 
human  attainments  were  the  dominating 
factors.  In  truth,  those  who  stood  for 
these  ideals  were  not  organized  and  the 
ideals  proved  a phantom.  There  were 
many  who  patiently  and  even  enthu- 
siastically plodded  through  tedious,  ex- 
acting experimentations  to  learn  the 
causes  of  human  ills  and  weakness,  to 
find  remedies  and  preventatives.  They 
counted  no  toil  too  great  if  thereby  life 
was  conserved  and  made  better.  Life 
and  opportunity  for  self-development 
were  to  them  the  purpose  of  all  progress. 
But  all  the  while  powerful  under-forces 
of  great  exploitation  and  ruthless  force 
were  surreptitiously  and  effectively  plan- 
ning their  own  aggrandizement.  They 
were  planning  to  lay  despoilers’  hands 
upon  the  wealth  and  progress  of  the 
world  and  waited  a chance  for  a strangle- 
hold. When  the  time  came  the  attack 
was  direct  and  sure. 
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These  forces  that  continued  to  block 
the  progress  of  men  and  democracy,  in- 
clude the  system  of  corruption  practised 
by  big  business  in  its  efforts  to  make  na- 
tional and  international  politics  serve 
purely  private  gain;  secret  diplomacy  a 
twilight  field  that  baffles  democracy,  mil- 
itarism that  arouses  and  deepens  na- 
tional prejudices  and  results  in  insane 
competitive  armament;  commercial  and 
territorial  aggrandizement,  personal  am- 
bitions of  irresponsible  rulers. 

These  influences  have  eaten  at  the 
vitals  of  civilization.  Because  they  were 
organized  to  control,  they  for  a time 
have  triumphed  over  the  forces  of  hu- 
manity and  progress.  They  have  in- 
volved practically  the  whole  world  in  a 
titanic  death  grapple. 

JN  THE  twinkling  of  an  eye,  as  it  were, 

the  whole  course  and  purpose  of  the 
great  nations  of  Europe  were  reversed, 
and  the  civilized  world  gasped  with  un- 
comprehending horror.  Grim  realiza- 
tions came  when  the  wheels  of  industry 
stopped,  and  ships  were  interned  in 
foreign  harbors,  great  armies  mobilized 
and  the  terrible  carnage  was  in  full 
swing.  Lands  were  devastated,  homes 
pillaged,  men,  women  and  children  made 
the  victims  of  brute  violence  and  pas- 
sion, fields  fertilized  with  human  blood 
and  sown  with  dead  men. 

In  the  midst  of  these  present  horrors 
and  the  spectral  shadows  of  the  fearful 
consequences  for  the  decades  to  come, 
why  not  examine  the  ideas  that  deluded 
the  world  and  prevented  the  establish- 
ment of  peace  agencies  upon  more  se- 
cure foundations? 

The  movement  for  international  peace 
had  everywhere  gained  in  power  and  in 
prestige. 

Though  there  were  peace  societies  and 
organizations,  yet  these  were  powerless 


Prevented 


to  stay  the  terrific  impact  of  the  war 
forces  of  militarism. 

They  had  no  power  to  do  things. 
When  the  church  and  all  political  agen- 
cies had  failed,  all  hope  hung  upon  the 
European  organizations  of  working  peo- 
ple. 

Many  of  the  organized  workers  of 
Europe  were  united  in  an  international 
organization.  They  contended  that  the 
political  and  economic  ties  which  united 
the  workers  of  all  nations  were  stronger 
than  the  ties  that  bound  workers  to 
their  nations.  The  “International”  of 
the  working  class  declared  for  the  uni- 
versal brotherhood  of  all  the  workers,  the 
universal  solidity  of  the  working  class, 
and  opposition  to  militarism  and  war. 
It  advocated  a “general  strike”  as  the 
means  for  preventing  war. 

Even  after  the  war  began  the  work- 
ers’ organization  did  not  cease  its  ef- 
forts to  avert  it.  The  final  attempt  took 
place  at  a meeting  held  within  the  coun- 
try where  neutrality  had  been  violated, 
within  the  sound  of  musketry.  But  the 
socialist  international  failed  as  did  other 
organizations  that  had  made  less  con- 
fident pretensions.  But  because  the 
workers  too  had  builded  upon  unstable 
foundations,  they  failed  and  war  was 
inevitable. 

With  the  passing  of  delusions  upon 
which  men  have  builded,  comes  the  nec- 
essity of  revising  theories  and  methods. 
This  European  cataclysm  has  subjected 
theories  and  ideals  to  the  test  of  steel 
and  fire.  It  has  brought  out  new  values. 
It  has  demonstrated  clearly  that  a sen- 
timent in  favor  of  international  peace 
is  alone  unable  to  maintain  peace.  It 
has  proved  that  patriotism  is  a stronger 
tie  than  class  interests— ^and  so  demon- 
strated a fallacy  of  socialist  theory.  On 
the  other  hand  it  reveals  the  power 
which  the  organized  workers  have  at- 
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tained  through  the  organized  labor 
movement.  Let  us  consider  briefly  these 
three  developments. 

The  movement  to  promote  interna- 
tional peace  did  not  fail  in  the  present 
crisis  because  its  purposes  and  methods 
were  wrong  but  because  they  were  in- 
adequate. That  work  has  so  far  pro- 
ceeded along  the  line  of  creating  and 
stimulating  public  opinion.  It  has  done 
little  as  yet  in  organizing  the  will  of 
the  people  and  establishing  machinery 
through  which  it  may  operate. 


TJOW  desirable  is  international  peace 

A and  how  terrible  and  wasteful  is  inter- 
national war  is  proved  with  most  appal- 
ling conclusiveness  by  the  war  that  is 
now  convulsing  the  world.  But  our  ef- 
forts to  maintain  peace  must  be  directed 
toward  removing  the  causes  of  war.  In- 
ternational peace  will  result  only  from 
international  agencies  for  ^establishing 
justice,  possessing  power  to  enforce  its 
decisions. 

Peace  at  any  cost  is  advocated  by  only 
sentimentalists  and  neurotic  dreamers. 
The  best  guarantee  of  peace  to  any  self- 
respecting  independent  nation  is  the 
power  of  self-protection.  No  nation  can 
afford  to  forego  this  power  in  the  fur- 
therance of  peace  or  any  other  cause. 
The  methods  necessary  to  assure  rights 
and  justice  differ  according  to  the  de- 
velopment of  agencies  for  maintaining  in- 
ternational justice.  The  excuses  and  the 
causes  of  war  will  be  removed  with  the 
establishment  of  international  agencies 
for  justice,  just  as  the  private  armies  and 
private  wars  disappeared  before  the  or- 
ganization of  the  national  state. 

The  relations  between  nations  is  now 
a region  of  political  chaos.  When  the 
political  genius  of  the  nations  provides 
representative  machinery  for  dealing 
with  international  relations,  diplomacy 
will  catch  step  with  democratic  ideal  of 
freedom  and  justice.  But  any  plan 
which  purposes  merely  to  deny  nations 
the  right  to  use  force  will  fail.  Force 
can  not  be  eliminated,  but  it  should  be 
under  the  control  of  intelligent,  respon- 
sible, democratically  controlled  agents 
of  justice.  Organized  responsible  force 
will  make  treaties  something  more  than 
scraps  of  paper.  International  peace 
will  follow  international  justice — not 
disarmament  and  proscription  of  war. 

There  are  in  existence  that  which  will 
be  helpful  in  organizing  these  relations: 
the  flexible  customs  called  international 
law,  the  growing  conviction  that  stand- 
ards of  morality  for  private  individuals 
apply  also  to  relations  between  nations, 
and  the  Hague  Tribunal. 

However,  let  no  one  be  deluded  into 
thinking  that  international  political  or- 
ganization will  supplant  the  national 
state.  The  present  w’ar  has  proved  that 
one  of  the  strongest  emotions  in  men  is 
patriotism.  Patriotism  is  a strong  com- 
pelling force — a primal  instinct  in  the  in- 
dividual. It  was  stronger  than  the 
fundamental  tenet  of  socialism,  stronger 
than  ideals  of  international  peace, 
stronger  than  religion,  stronger  than  love 
of  life  and  family.  Its  powder  w'as  con- 
ceded by  the  efforts  of  controlling  poli- 
ticians of  every  nation  to  prove  that  par- 
ticipation in  the  war  wras  necessary  in 
defense  of  the  fatherland. 

The  great  majority  of  men  fighting  in 
the  trenches  an^n  the  firingjine,  abhor 
I ,the.  cruelty,  hc^t^wanton 


waste  of  war  but  they  believe  firmly  they 
are  fighting  a national  war.  Even  the 
members  of  the  Socialist  Party  who  have 
sanctioned  participation  in  w'ar,  have  at- 
tempted to  square  their  actions  with 
their  repudiated  creed  by  distinguishing 
betw'een  w'ars  of  aggression  and  of  de- 
fense. The  Socialists  of  each  country 
offer  ingenious  proofs  that  theirs  is  a 
war  of  defense.  This  sophistry  suggests 
how  loath  people  are  to  acknowledge  the 
explosion  of  an  ideal  and  also  is  a 
demonstration  of  acute  nationalism. 

The  real  significance  attaching  to  the 
fact  that  the  working  people  have  be- 
come a potential  factor  in  international 
relations  can.  be  appreciated  only  by 
those  wrho  know'  the  story  of  the  laborer’s 
progress  from  slavery  up  to  the  rights  of 
free  men.  In  the  last  days  before  the 
beginning  of  w\ar,  despairing  hope  turned 
to  the  organized  working  men  that  they 
w'ould  stay  the  war  that  seemed  in- 
evitable. 

The  organizations  of  the  working  men 
w’ere  the  last  to  sever  the  ties  that  bound 
them  to  their  fellow’s  in  warring  nations. 
But  even  the  workers  put  patriotism 
above  fraternalism.  They  are  bearing 
the  dead  w’eight  of  the  wear’s  burdens  in 
the  actual  fighting  and  at  home.  Upon  the 
workers  and  their  families  fall 
the  heaviest  hardships  and  the 
privations.  But  whatever  there 
is  of  glory  and  adulation  does  not 
fall  in  their  share.  If  they  escape 
the  perils,  the  accidents,  the  dis- 
eases of  war,  they  will  return  to 
begin  over  again  the  struggle  for 
existence.  But  the  organiza- 
tions of  the  workers  will  be 
among  the  first  to  resume  interna- 
tional relations  and  to 
renew'  their  protests  for 
justice,  human  welfare 
and  democracy. 

From  the  organized 
discontent  of  the  work- 
ing people  have  come 
many  of  the  great  move- 
ments for  democracy — 
for  opportunity  and  all 
The  movements  have 


come  from  them  because  they  had  some- 
thing to  gain  by  democracy — they  have 
been  opposed  by  the  aristocratic  and  the 
privileged  classes  because  they  had  some- 
thing to  lose  in  sharing  exclusive  pow’er. 
The  working  people  have  infused  the 
spirit  of  democracy  into  national  poli- 
tics, social  organization  and  industrial 
relations.  They  will  infuse  the  same 
spirit  into  relations  between  nations. 

The  workers  better  than  all  others 
realize  that  no  one  can  make  them  free 
and  that  they  themselves  must  achieve 
freedom.  They  know'  that  international 
politics  can  be  freed  from  the  pernicious 
influences  that  have  been  manipulating 
them  to  serve  personal  interests  only  by 
the  effective  organized  protests  of  those 
w'ho  have  suffered  from  unscrupulous, 
treacherous  diplomacy.  When  the  peo- 
ple of  the  various  nations  demand  the 
establishment  of  representative  agencies 
authorized  and  competent  to  secure  in- 
ternational justice,  then  international 
war  will  cease.  Each  nation  must  cope 
with  the  problems  within  its  own  boun- 
daries. The  only  compensation  that  can 
come  from  the  great  loss,  carnage,  de- 
vastation, sacrifice  of  human  life  in  this 
greatest  of  all  w'ars  lies  in  the  hope  that 
somehow  through  it  shall  come  about  the 
democratization  of  the 
institutions  that  deal 
with  the  affairs  of  each 
nation  and  the  agencies 
that  deal  with  relations 
betw’een  nations. 
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At  left  from  top  to  bottom:  Convalescing  on  the  ter - 
race  of  the  “American  Ambulance ” Paris;  Belgian 
refugees  leaving  for  new  homes  in  different  parts  of 
France;  Oxen  have  replaced  horses  for  military  work,  in 
Paris;  Khaki  girls  and  boy  selling  medals  for  the  aid  of 
the  poor  of  Paris;  Germans  in  Russian  Poland  making 
new  trenches;  a bomb-thrower  used  by  the  French; 
Italians  in  trenches  awaiting  attack . 
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i&NGTHE  WORLD 


The  Higher  Criticism  of  Music 

A horse  became  so  frightened  at  a 
band  concert  that  it  overcame  its  natural 
antipathies  and  jumped  into  an  automo- 
bile. We  ask  the  humane  society  why 
horses  should  be  forced  to  attend  band 
concerts  against  their  wishes? 

— The  Buffalo  Express. 


As  He  Was  Born 

Mr.  Bell  was  highly  respected  for  his 
many  virtuous  qualities.  He  was  never 
married. 

— The  Corydon  (N.  H.)  Times  Recorder. 


A Little  Learning 

"Methods  in  Primary  Reading”  was 
the  subject  of  Estella  Schroeder,  and 
she  did  well.  She  plainly  illustrated  the 
difference  between  lean  ing  a child  to 
read  now,  and  that  of  years  ago.  Years 
ago  the  child  was  first  learned  the  alpha- 
bet and  now  they  begin  with  small  words, 
and  proved  conclusively  that  the  latter 
was  the  most  rapid  method  to  learn  a 
child  to  read. 

— The  Jefferson  (Wis.)  Banner. 


To  the  Tune  of  the  Anvil 

Frank  Swisher  will  teach  you  the  mod- 
ern dances  for  $5.  Call  at  his  black- 
smith shop. 

— Adv.  in  the  Walnut  Grove  (Mo.)  Bee.  A jag  developer  tacked  into  our  rose- 
wood and  mahogany  den  yesterday  and 
wanted  to  see  the  editor  of  the  Alkali 
Eye;  upon  our  informing  him  that  the 
Lelia  Constance  Featheringham,  who  editor  of  the  Eye  was  out  he  told  us  that 
A Fort  Worth  negro  washerwoman  is  47  years  old  and  unmarried,  always  he  had  known  the  editor  for  a great 
was  arrested  for  wearing 
diamond  rings.  It  is  true 
that  it  would  be  little  out 
of  the  ordinary  for  a 
negro  washerwoman  to 
wear  diamond  rings,  but 
white  folks  out  in  West 
Texas  who  have  been  hav- 
ing washing  and  ironing 
done  will  substantiate  our 
statement  when  we  de- 
clare that  there  is  noth- 
ing to  prevent  some 
washerwomen  from  wear- 
ing diamonds,  when  an 
ordinary  washing  and 
ironing  comes  to  $2.50. 

— The  Ford  County 
(Tex.)  News. 


The  Editor’s  Friend 


Unbiased 


Hurrah!  Vacation  is  here  ! ! 


COME  WITH 


nE.^OW,  l WANT 
TO  INTRO  DUCE  YOU 
TO  A FEW  OF  YOUR 
| SUMMER  PLAYMATES 


Charles  Temple  I 
been  let  out  on  his  job  u 
the  salt  plant;  he  was 
so  let  out  of  Berlingc 
store  last  week,  and  th 
week  before  last  he  v 
let  out  from  the  Aki 
stock  farm. 

— The  Mercy ville  (la.) 

Banner. 


the 

summer 
PLAY  MATES 


A Beal  Progressive  \\ 

The  Headlight  editor,  \\ 

personally,  does  not  ob-  I ^ \ j\\ 
ject  to  real  good  automo-  \ | \ 

biles  running  past  his  Ap)  \\ 

house  at  a hundred  miles  k\\  \\ 

an  hour,  but  when  these  [a\\  \\ 

fellows  who  drive  i j|  \ 

“wrecks”  shamble  by  at  a 
reckless  gait,  throwing 
nuts  and  bolts  and  mon- 
key-wrenches  through  the 
window  panes  of  his 
house,  he  objects  seriously,  indignantly 
and  furiously.  No  man  hankers  to  be 
killed  with  a back-date  gun. 

— The  Eagle  Lake  (Tex.)  Headlight. 


There  is  Something 
Behind  This 


Robert  Brown  wishes 
to  state  that  the  item  in 

Iti  '•  last  week’s  Observer  re- 

garding  his  taking  tea 
st.  jo«pph,  (Mo.)  Nevcs-Prett.  with. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Eliot  was  a mistake.  Mr. 

says  to  a bride:  “I  hope  you  will  be  as  Brown  says  he  was  on  the  island  some 
happy  as  I have  been.”  time  ago,  looking  after  his  farm,  but 

— The  Topeka  (Kans.)  Capital,  that  he  has  never  taken  tea  with  Henry 

Eliot.  — The  Messina  (N.  Y.)  Observer. 

Barefoot  and  Shoeless 

Two  small,  barefoot  boys,  hatless  and 
shoeless,  clad  only  in  light  cotton  shirts 
and  pants. 

— The  Traverse  City  (Mich.) 

Record-Eagle. 

We  Can’t  Picnic  Either 

At  the  picnic  held  in  the  grove  on  the 
school  ground  Friday  the  class  met  and 
with  sad  faces  and  subdued  voices  bid 
each  other  goodbye. 

— The  Burr  Oak  (Mich.)  Acorn. 


Uneasy  Rests  the  Head 

Many  laughable  squibbs  Mrs.  Beas- 
ley gave  us  showing  if  a man  is  the  head 
woman  is  the  neck,  making  a delightful 
afternoon. — The  Jackson  (Mich.)  Patriot. 


Cannibalistic 

Wanted — A good  girl  for  cooking.  Ap- 
ply 223  Superior  avenue. 

— Adv.  in  the  Dayton  (0.)  News. 


Ready  for  the  Rush 

I will  be  on  the  corner  at  Rose’s  drug- 
store, June  18  and  19,  for  the  collec- 
tion of  coal  bills.  Very  respectfully, 

W.  F.  Bush. 

— Adv.  in  the  Hinton  (W.  Va.)  News. 


A Melancholic  Observation 

We  are  glad  that  there  are  so  many 
new  rural  phone  subscribers,  but — yov 
can’t  send  watermelons  by  telephone. 

— The  Columbus  (S.  C.)  Record. 
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Large  Families  and  Child  Labor 

By  MARY  ALDEN  HOPKINS 


many  children  is  as  great  a 
danger  to  family  lif$  as  too  few 
children/’  said  Mr.  Owen  Love- 
joy,  General  Secretary  of  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee.  A secretary  of 
this  committee,  working  for  the  abolition 
of  child  labor,  the  improvement  of  the 
compulsory  education  laws,  and  the  rais- 
ing of  the  standards  of  education  in 
backward  states,  Mr.  Love  joy  has  first- 
hand knowledge  of  the  condition  of  chil- 
dren in  every  state  in  the  Union. 

“How  many  are  too  many?”  he  was 
asked. 

“I  should  say  any  more  than  the 
mother  can  look  after  and  the  father 
earn  a living  for.  There  are  always  too 
many  children  in  a family  if  they  have 
to  go  to  work  before  they  get  their 
growth  and  schooling. 

“It  may  be  that  some  day  the  state 
will  help  support  the  children,  but  under 
present  conditions,  as  soon  as  there  are 
too  many  children  for  the  father  to  feed, 
some  of  them  go  to  work  in  the  mine  or 
factory  or  store  or  mill  near  by.  In 
doing  this  they  not  only  injure  their 
tender  growing  bodies,  but  indirectly 
they  drag  down  the  father’s  wage.  They 
go  to  work  to  help  the  family,  but  they 
really  injure  it.  The  wage  tends  to  be- 
come an  individual  wage,  the  father  re- 
ceiving only  enough  for  his  personal 
maintenance,  the  mother  working  both 
at  home  and  outside,  and  the  children 
supporting  themselves  as  soon  as  they 
can  toddle  into  the  cotton  fields  or  hang 
onto  the  back  of  a delivery  wagon.  Thus 
the  home  is  dissolved  into  constituent 
parts  and  the  burden  of  the  struggle  for 
existence  is  laid  on  each. 

“The  more  that  children  work,  the 
lower  the  father’s  wages  become;  the 
lower  the  father’s  wages  become,  the 
more  the  children  must  work.  So  we 
evolve  the  vicious  circle.  The  home  be- 
comes a mere  rendevous  for  the  nightly 
gathering  of  bodies  numb  with  weariness 
and  minds  drunk  with  sleep.  No  fine 
spiritual  relation  can  exist  between  pa- 
rents and  children  where  the  children 
are  an  ’ economic  asset  to  the  parents. 
There  are  people  who  approve  this  state 
of  affairs,  but  no  one  can  who  really 
cares  for  the  welfare  of  children. 

“We  fight  this  condition  with  Child 
Labor  Laws.  If  the  children  stay  out  of 
industry,  the  fathers  have  more  work 
and  make  more  money  in  the  end.  But 
one  of  the  strongest  factors  against  get- 
ting laws  passed  or  enforced  after  they 
are  passed,  is  the  families'  immediately 
need  of  the  children’s  pitiful  earnings.  If 
there  were  fewer  children  in  these  fam- 
ilies, it  would  be  possible  to  keep  them 
in  school  and  leave  the  mines  and  fac- 
tories to  the  fathers. 

“It  does  not  always  follow  that  a man 
loves  his  children  because  he  has  a great 
many  of  them.  In  communities  where 
it  is  customary  for  children  to  go  into 
the  mills  as  soon  as  they  can  get  their 
working  papers,  you  will?  find  many 
cjilclrer.  woto^j^erii®j(^  no  real 


need.  We  have  even  found  men  loafing 
because  the  children  could  keep  the  fam- 
ily. 

“Mr.  Hine,  our  Staff  Photographer, 
who  is  known  throughout  the  country 
as  the  ‘Social  Photographer,’  and  who 
has  portrayed  more  industrial  conditions 
than  any  other  man,  recently  reported 
a typical  case  in  Georgia.  A father  said 
to  him,  ‘They  are  mighty  strict  at  the 
mill  here.  Don’t  take  none  under 
twelve,  but  if  the  child  ain’t  twelve  you 
can  go  to  the  Ordinary  and  he'll  fix  you 
up  with  a certificate  and  they’ll  take  the 
certificate  at  the  mill.’  That  sort  of 
thing  happens  constantly  where  there 
are  large  working  families. 

“There  is  another  aspect  to  the  mat- 
ter. Not  only  do  these  unfortunate 
children  drag  down  the  physique  and 
mentality  of  the  race,  but  they  keep 
many  children  of  more  thoughtful  pa- 
rents from  being  born  at  all.  Just  as 
long  as  there  are  many  families  that  are 
too  large,  there  will  be  other  families 
that  are  too  small.  Yet  these  small  fam- 
ilies are  potentially  the  best  families  of 
all. 

“Serious-minded  laboring  people 
whose  trades  are  being  captured  by  child 
laborers  are  reluctant  to  bring  offspring 
into  a world  which  cannot  promise  a life 
of  the  simplest  comforts  in  reward  for 
hard  labor.  Here  is  the  real  danger  of 
that  ‘race  suicide’  so  vigorously  con- 
demned by  Ex-President  Roosevelt  and 
others;  for  while  the  man  of  virtue  and 
strength  is  deterred  from  propagating 
his  kind  because  of  the  jeopardy  in  which 
his  children  would  stand,  the  vicious  and 
the  ignorant,  the  physically  unfit  and 
the  discouraged  are  not  deterred  by  any 
such  consideration,  but / regardless  of 
consequences,  continue  to  propagate 
their  kind  and  swell  the  proportion  of 
those  who  will  be  from  birth  to  death 
a heavy  liability  against  society] 

“We  regard  the  family — one  father, 
one  mother,  a group  of  children  to  be 
fed,  clothed,  and  educated  during  the 
years  that  precede  maturity — as  the 
fundamental  institution  of  our  civiliza- 
tion and  the  glory,  thus  far,  of  all  social 
evolution.  One  of  the  causes  out  of 
which  the  family  grew  has  direct  bear- 
ing upon  this  matter — that  to  which 
Professor  Fisk  called  attention  as  his 
chief  contribution  to  the  evolutionary 
theory — the  prolonged  period  of  in- 
fancy. The  evolutionary  trend  has  been 
to  prolong  infancy  and  adolescence,  and 
thus  to  launch  upon  society  better  in- 
dividuals. This  is  impossible  where  the 
older  children  in  a family  are  crowded 
out  of  the  home  into  the  workshop.” 

rT,HE  reports  of  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee  show  that  a large 
number  of  the  young  workers  come  from 
families  too  large  to  be  supported  by  the 
father.  Mr.  Hine  notes  in  his  reports 
the  size  of  the  families  and  the  economic 
position  of  the  father.  In  reading  his 
schedules  I found  many  such  statements 
as; 


“They  have  a houseful  of  children  and 
the  sanitary  conditions  are  terrible.” 

In  the  canneries  of  various  states  he 
found  many  families  like  one  which  ran: 
9 years,  8 years,  6 years,  3 years,  1 year 
— all  but  the  yearling  working  in  the  can- 
nery, hours  from  3 a.  m.  to  4 p.  m.  Yes, 
even  the  3 year  old  helped  a little.  The 
father  earned  $6  a week. 

The  Child  Labor  Committee  is  not 
directly  interested  in  the  size  of  families. 
It  takes  no  stand  on  the  question.  Its 
work  is  with  the  legislatures  and  business 
concerns,  but  from  its  publications  one 
picks  up  incidentally  interesting  bits  on 
over-crowded  homes.  For  instance,  when 
a record  notes  children  aged  17,  13,  11, 
6,  and  5,  one  may  shrewdly  figure  the 
infant  mortality  of  that  family  from  the 
gaps  w’here  children  are  missing,  though 
the  committee’s  only  interest  in  the  case 
w*as  that  the  11  year  old  had  been  work- 
ing a year. 

The  Child  Labor  Bulletin,  November, 
1912,  contains  special  articles  on  the 
Child  Workers  in  New  York  Tenement 
Houses.  Record  after  record  shows  a 
two-child  income  supporting  a six-child 
family.  A table  giving  the  occupation 
of  the  father,  his  wages,  and  the  number 
of  children  in  investigated  cases  of  child 
labor  in  nut-meat  picking  and  dolls’ 
clothes  making,  shows  families  like: 
father  earns  $15  a week  in  a candy  fac- 
tory and  has  six  children  between  15  and 
5;  again,  father  earns  $10  as  a ragman 
and  has  six  children  between  15  and  6. 
These  families  are  probably  completed 
and  are  now  enduring  their  worst  time 
of  undernourishment.  If  some  of  the 
children  die  from  poverty  the  family 
circumstances  will  improve  even  before 
working  age  comes.  But  other  families 
look  forward  to  more  children  and  even 
greater  subdivision  of  income.  A hod- 
carrier  making  $15  a week  has  three, 
children  between  1 1 and  1 ; a switchman 
earning  $10.50  has  five  children  between 
14  years  and  7 months ; a carpenter  mak- 
ing $18  a week  has  eight  children  be- 
tween 17  and  1 year. 

Individual  cases  illustrate  not  only  the 
evils  of  child  labor,  but  incidentally,  the 
burden  those  later  children  are  to  the 
older  ones.  In  a family  of  four  children 
where  the  father  earned  only  $9  a week, 
the  ten-year-old  helped  out  the  family 
income  by  snipping  the  threads  from 
gross  after  gross  of  the  dolls’  dresses  her 
mother  sewed.  She  wanted  to  read  li- 
brary books.  In  desperation  she  snip- 
ped the  dresses  along  with  the  threads. 
It  availed  her  nothing.  Mother  only 
changed  her  to  sewing  buttons  onto  cor- 
set covers.  In  another  family  the  chil- 
dren 12,  11,  6,  and  5 years  old  spent 
their  time  after  school  pulling  bastings 
from  men’s  coats,  because  their  father 
could  not  support  four  children  on  his 
earnings.  In  still  another  family  one 
child  was  in  a laundry  while  the  five  un- 
der working  age  stuck  bristles  into  brush 
backs,  paid  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for 
150  bristles.  I could  go  on  indefinatelv 
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showing  the  correlation  between  large 
families  and  child  labor. 

Some  people  believe  that  where  God 
sends  a child  he  sends  also  the  means 
of  feeding  and  clothing  and  educating  it. 
Others  think  that  the  fathers  of  large 
families  have  performed  a patriotic  duty. 
Some  say  that  the  parents  should  have 
brought  their  sex  life  to  an  end  after  the 
birth  of  the  second  child  and  their  chil- 
dren’s sufferings  is  a punishment  for  their 
weak  self-indulgence.  A few  think  that  the 
state  should  help  support  the  children. 
Many  dismiss  the  matter  with  the  sim- 
ple statement  that  the  father  ought  to 
earn  more  money.  Other  people  think 
that  the  parents  should  be  encouraged  to 
limit  the  number  of  their  offspring  not 
only  by  exhortation  but  also  by  infor- 
mation. The  Child  Labor  Committee 
says  nothing  at  all  on  the  subject,  but 
one  can’t  help  inferring  from  their  re- 
ports that  large  families  are  not  al- 
ways the  most  beneficial  to  their  mem- 
bers. 

TN  CONNECTION  with  Mr.  Lovejoy's 
A statement  that  a high  birth  rate  en- 
courages child  labor,  it  is  significant  to 
find  from  the  Galton  Laboratories  of 
the  University  of  London,  the  statement 
that  drastic  child  labor  laws  directly 
lower  the  birth  rate.  In  “The  Report  on 
the  English  Birth  Rate”  from  the  Eu- 
genics Laboratory,  Memoir  XIX.  Part 
1,  England  North  of  the  Humber,  Ethel 
M.  Elderton,  after  touching  on  the  in- 
fluence of  the  raised  standard  of  decency 
and  comfort,  lays  the  responsibility  of 
the  change  chiefly  upon  the  lessened 
economic  value  of  the  child  to  its  pa- 
rents. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  no  regulation  of  child  labor  ex- 


isted. The  earliest  parliamentary  re- 
ports record  incredible  conditions;  tiny 
children  were  worked  with  inhuman 
severity,  for  unbelievable  hours,  and 
whipped  when  they  faltered  in  their 
taste.  One  father  testifying  before  the 
commission  how  hard  his  little  boy  had 
to  work,  cried  out,  “When  I see  this 
thing,  it  seems  to  me  my  heart  will 
break!”  The  Act  of  1833  shut  children 
under  8 years  out  of  the  mills  and  lim- 
ited the  hours  of  the  others  to  12  a day. 
The  Act  of  1844  reduced  the  hours  of 
children  between  8 and  13  to  6 ^ hours 
a day.  Acts  of  later  years  raised  the 
working  age  and  guarded  health  with  in- 
creased regulations  until  in  1906  no  child 
under  11  was  allowed  in  a mill  and  those 
between  11  and  14  were  allowed  to  work 
half-time  only.  The  regulations  pro- 
tecting these  little  half-timers  are  so 
strict  that  they  are  undesirable  em- 
ployees. 

Thanks  to  these  ever-increasing  re- 
strictions the  number  of  working  chil- 
dren had  shrunk.  In  1851  in  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  23.4  per  cent  of  all 
the  children  between  10  and  15  years 
old,  were  employed  in  the  woolen  and 
worsted  mills.  In  1901  this  number  had 
decreased  to  7.7  per  cent.  The  cotton 
mills  of  Lancashire  show  a similar 
though  smaller  fall.  Children  are  no 
longer  the  wage-earners  they  were  in  the 
early  years  when  machine  spinning  and 
weaving  was  first  introduced. 

“Such  (child  labor)  restriction  made 
apparently  no  difference  to  the  num- 
ber of  children  employed  between  1851 
and  1871,”  says  Miss  Elderton.  “But 
between  1871  and  1901  the  number  of 
children  employed  largely  diminished. 
Neo-Malthusiasm  spread  and  the  child 


ceased  largely  to  be  born,  because  it  was 
no  longer  an  ecomonic  asset.  . . .The 
Compulsory  Education  Act  of  1876,  The 
Factories  and  Workshops  Act  of  1878 
and  the  Bradlaugh-Besant  Trial  of  1877 
(concerning  the  lawfulness  of  publishing 
pamphlets  on  contraception)  are  not  un- 
related movements;  they  are  connected 
with  the  lowered  economic  value  of  the 
child,  and  with  the  corresponding  desire 
to  do  without  it.” 

The  relation  which  Miss  Elderton 
traced  between  the  higher  ideals  of  pro- 
tection to  childhood  and  the  lowered 
birth  rate  is  the  more  interesting  because 
she  is  deeply,  passionately  alarmed  at 
England’s  falling  birth  rate.  She  be- 
lieves that  it  is  a national  calamity  and 
may  result  in  the  nations  downfall. 

Mr.  Lovejoy  does  not  regard  the  fall- 
ing birth  rate  as  a wholly  undesirable 
phenomenon.  He  says: 

“Children  should  be  bom  when  the 
parents  are  in  good  health,  at  intervals 
that  will  allow  the  mother  to  recover 
her  strength,  and  only  as  many  should 
be  bom  as  the  parents  can  care  for.  There 
is  no  deeper  sorrow  than  to  know  that 
a child  has  died  for  causes  that  might 
have  been  prevented  if  the  parents  had 
had  more  wisdom  and  foresight.  The 
ideals  of  care  and  education  which  we 
have  for  our  own  children  should  be  our 
ideals  for  all  children. 

“I  shall  not  consider  it  a calamity  if 
the  birth  rate  falls  to  a point  where 
every  child  is  so  precious  to  the  nation 
that  not  one  will  be  allowed  to  work  in 
a factory  or  workshop  or  mine  or  store 
under  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  up  to  that 
time  every  one  will  have  proper  food  and 
clothes  and  education.  Our  race-suicide 
danger  is  a danger,  not  of  quantity,  but 
of  quality.” 


A Child  on  Shipboard 


LITTLE  Jane  was  five  years  old.  Her 
success  was  entirely  the  success  of 
one  who  knew  exactly  where  she  was 
going.  She  knew  both  the  direction  and 
the  goal.  To  a shipload  of  aimless  per- 
sons’, with  no  skill  in  leisure,  it  was  sat- 
isfying to  be  led  by  one  who  had  a series 
of  things  to  be  done.  She  visited  the 
anchors  at  bow,  and  the  line  that  hung 
overboard  with  its  whirling  circle  that 
measured  speed -and  distance.  She  liked 
to  climb  stairs  between  decks.  She 
wished  to  pass  certain  steamer  chairs 
because  the  occupants  looked  queerly. 
She  had  the  set  face  of  a stoic,  and  rarely 
gave  greeting.  Mere  sociability  seemed 
to  her  a waste  of  time,  and  she  cared 
little  for  individuals.  But  if  a man  or 
woman  was  willing  to  tramp  with  her 
to  the  thirty  or  forty  points  of  interest 
which  she  reviewed  each  day,  she  per- 
mitted the  companionship.  In  fact  she 
was  glad  of  it,  for  she  realized  her  legs 
were  still  short  and  that  a strong  will 
was  not  sufficient  to  overcome  her  handi- 
cap of  childhood. 

Next  to  the  captain,  she  was  the  most 
definite  person  aboard.  The  sailors  ad- 
mired her,  because  she  climbed  boldly, 
and  with  a purpose.  She  was  indifferent 
to  her  success.  She  had  been  quite  as 
happy  on  the  first-two  days  whenrno  one 
had  noticed  he^_  h;0|ljjhad 
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burned  its  way  into  the  consciousness  of 
a couple  of  hundred  persons,  but  it  did 
not  matter  to  her.  She  would  have  gone 
on  making  her  rounds,  checking  off  the 
boat’s  progress,  eyeing  the  invalids, 
climbing  posts  and  stairs,  if  she  had  con- 
tinued unattended.  At  the  captain’s 
dinner,  she  was  voted  the  most  popular 
child  on  the  ship’s  list,  but  her  attitude 
was  unchanged. 

In  the  beginning  she  had  been  snub- 
bed by  a couple  of  high  life  children. 
Now  these  two  followed  in  her  train, 
and  received  such  attention  as  she  did 
not  require.  But  it  made  no  difference 
to  Jane.  She  permitted  them  to  come 
with  her,  if  they  were  going  her  way. 
But  their  snobbishness  had  not  pained 
her.  They  were  powerless  to  prevent  her 
fulfilling  her  desires.  Their  fickle  will, 
which  was  mainly  self-will,  was  impotent 
against  her  steady  will,  which  was  an  in- 
strument for  carrying  out  her  ideas  with- 
out petulance  and  without  hindrance. 
She  never  cried.  Her  emotions  were  not 
in  evidence.  Her  whole  life  was  sim- 
plified to  a few  acts  resolutely  carried 
out. 

The  only  manifestation  of  a suffering 
humanity  in  her  was  the  morning  she 
wore  a pasteboard  placard  written  upon 
in  black  ink  with  a firm  adult  hand.  It 
said: 


“Kind  friends,  do  not  give  me  candy, 
fruit,  etc.  I was  ill  all  last  night.” 

And  you  would  not  have  guessed  it. 
Her  face  was  as  stern  and  firm  as  in  the 
halcyon  days  before  her  over-indulgence. 
She  was  one  of  those  rare  persons  who 
can  fall,  and  in  falling  receive  only  a 
slight  check,  which  is  not  even  a set- 
back. 

She  had  solved  the  mother  problem, 
which  to  so  many  girl  children  is  a bar- 
rier to  fulfillment  of  their  nature.  She 
did  it,  by  freeing  her  mother.  She  left 
her  reading  or  talking  with  the  second 
mate,  and  did  not  trouble  her  for  hours 
at  a time.  This  might  seem  a severe 
treatment,  with  even  a slight  reflection 
of  criticism  in  it.  But  actually  it  did 
not  work  out  so.  For  Jane's  unques- 
tioned social  supremacy  shed  back  on 
her  mother  a considerable  luster,  and 
passengers  took  the  pains  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  the  parent  of  so  suc- 
cessful a person.  Indeed,  largely 
through  her  own  social  position,  she  en- 
abled her  mother  to  receive  a majority 
vote  at  the  deck  dance,  for  the  most 
meritorious  costume.  She  was  known 
as  “Jane’s  mother,”  and  the  title  and 
the  emoluments  that  went  with  it  suf- 
ficed to  give  the  older  woman  a thor- 
oughly enjoyable  voyage,  with  officers 
very  kind. 
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A Generation  That  Plays  the  Game 

By  HERBERT  REED 


there  are  two  lakes  and  a canal  which  But  municipalities  took  in  hand  the 
are  crowded  with  canoeists  throughout  sons  of  these  men  and  by  means  of  public 

the  summer,  with  regattas  every  Satur-  playgrounds  under  competent  super- 

day.  vision,  teaching  and  encouraging  in  an 

This  Newark  situation  is  the  epitome  of  organized  way  practically  all  branches 
the  sporting  situation  of  the  nation.  of  sport,  implanted  in  them  what  Dean 
Thirty  years,  more  or  less,  ago  the  Briggs  of  Harvard  and  others  have  so 

youngster’s  sports  were  held  in  the  back  aptly  called  the  “play  impulse.”  It  is 

lots  or  in  the  streets.  These  sports  were  this  generation — the  present  generation — 

unorganized,  ununiformed,  and  so  lack-  that  is  constantly  besieging  the  cities  of 

ing  in  the  outward  pomp,  display,  and  a this  land,  from  coast  to  coast,  for  more 

certain  dignity  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  room.  It  is  this  generation  that  swamps 

the  small  boy.  The  boy  of  that  period  the  park  departments  for  golf  and  ten- 

nis permits,  and  for  more 
' courts  and  more  courses. 

> It  is  not  a generation 
of  but  a 

I healthy,  well-coached  gen- 
I oration  of  players. 

J uld  be  possible  to 

1 tistics  as  high  as 

I Cheops  to  prove  this 
5 m tlnmi.  But  statistics  are 
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the  time  they  are  playing  tennis  or  golf, 
or  are  perhaps  shooting  at  the  traps.  The 
attendance  at  these  stated  events  be- 
tween the  colleges,  built  on  a healthy 
loyalty,  have  nothing  in  common  with  a 
professional  baseball  crowd.  But  fur- 
ther, any  event,  amateur  or  professional, 
that  settles  either  an  old  rivalry  for  the 
year  of  a United  States  or  World’s 
Championship,  will  never  fail  of  its 
great  crowd,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  the 
nature  of  the  American  to  acclaim  a vic- 
tor or  a champion.  These  things  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  spread  of  the 
Play  Idea. 

This  same  Play  Idea  accounts  for  the 
growth  of  Intramural  athletics  in  the 
colleges,  and  for  the  constant  cry  for 
more  room  for  informal  contests  of 
whatsoever  a nature.  The  present  gen- 
eration was  caught  young  and  has  never 
drifted  away  from  its  early  teaching. 

When  the  Play  Idea  stormed  Ameri- 
can college  football  the  last  rampart  was 
captured.  Football  has  been  in  the  past 
the  closest  corporation  of  the  lot,  a se- 
lection of  the  fittest  perhaps  the  most 
ruthless  to  be  found  in  any  amateur 


sport.  Yet  today,  Harvard,  Yale  and 
Princeton  are  broadening  football  past 
all  belief  of  the  old-time  graduate.  Only 
this  year  Princeton  stands  committed  to 
the  idea  that  any  man  who  wants  to 
play  football  at  Princeton  shall  have  his 
opportunity  to  do  so,  not  until  such 
moment  as  he  is  dropped  from  the  Var- 
sity of  the  Freshman  squad,  but  through- 
out the  season.  A place  will  be  found 
for  him  among  his  peers  at  the  game  and 
he  will  get  plenty  of  opportunity  to  play 
football  throughout  the  fall  season.  The 
same  idea  is  in  process  of  development 
at  Yale  and  Harvard.  At  Cambridge, 
under  the  new  system,  practically  the 
entire  Freshman  class  will  be  provided 
for  throughout  the  season,  and  encour- 
aged to  keep  up  the  game  through  the 
whole  college  course,  while  at  Yale  the 
same  thing  is  being  undertaken  in  a way 
differing  only  in  detail.  I mention  only 
these  three  institutions  because  they 
are  the  most  conspicuous. 

As  a valuable  by-product  of  the  Play 
Idea  we  have  achieved  the  League  Idea, 
something  the  small  boy  of  a former  gen- 
eration sadly  needed.  A boy’s  games  of 


today  are  regularly  organized  so  far  as 
the  competitive  side  is  concerned,  so  that 
the  youngster  may  finish  his  season  with 
a ranking  of  one  sort  or  another  made  on 
the  basis  of  comparison  with  the  year’s 
work  of  another  youngster  or  group  of 
youngsters.  And  that  takes  care  of  an- 
other American  principle,  the  principle 
of  healthy  competition. 

The  play  system  of  this  age  also  pro- 
duces its  share  of  champions,  since  cham- 
pions we  must  have.  It  is  necessary  to 
point  only  to  the  tennis  players  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  who  were  early  imbued 
with  the  Play  Idea  on  the  free  courts  of 
Golden  Gate  Park,  San  Francisco,  and 
for  whom  a junior  organization  was  pro- 
vided before  they  were  out  of  knicker- 
bockers. The  junior  tournament  plan  is 
making  steady  progress  in  the  East  at 
this  writing. 

One-ol’-Cat  and  Duck  on  the  Rock, 
followed  years  afterward  by  a seat  in  the 
grandstand  or  bleachers  at  a professional 
baseball  game  served  their  purpose  in 
their  day  and  generation,  but  they  are 
rapidly  receding  toward  the  limbo  of 
forgotten  things. 


The  Understudy 

By  The  COUNTESS  BARCYNSKA 


C REDITON,  the  film  producer, 
pulled  his  moustache  thoughtfully. 
He  was  a humane  man,  and  the 
wreck  of  an  actor  who  stood  before  him, 
hollow-eyed  and  blue-chinned,  wanted  a 
job  badly.  The  rub  was  that  Crediton 
hadn’t  one  to  give  him.  His  “crowd" 
was  made  up,  his  minor  people  and  his 
“leads”  engaged  for  a whole  series  of 
plays  that  would  run  into  months. 

He  knew  Gibus’  story,  and  felt  sorry 
for  him ; for  Gibus’  career  illustrated  one 
of  the  most  dreaded  of  theatrical  super- 
stitions: he  was  a Jonah. 

“Sorry,  laddie,”  Crediton  said,  “I’m 
absolutely  full  up.  Otherwise  I'd  make 
room  for  you,  sure.  Up  against  it, 
aren’t  you?  Try  Medman  lower  down 
the  street.  He’s  got  a big  stunt  on  just 
now — The  Overflowing  of  Jordan,’  or 
something  like  that,  and  wants  a hundred 
supers  for  the  drowning  business.” 

“I’ve  just  come  from  there,”  said 
Gibus  wearily.  “Over  a thousand  applied 
for  the  job.  I’ve  been  out  of  one  for 
seven  months.  Can’t  you  find  me  some- 
thing?” 

There  was  despair  in  his  voice — de- 
spair and  something  not  far  removed 
from  starvation — a heart-shaking  sound 
from  the  lips  of  a human  being. 

Crediton  referred  to  his  book  of  en- 
gagements. 

“See  for  yourself,”  he  said.  “There’s 
nothing  I can  give  you.  Everything’s 
arranged  for  except  the  lead  in  ‘The 
Merchant  of  Venice.’  ” 

“Shylock?”  quavered  Gibus. 

“H’m.  And  for  that  I ought  to  have 
an  experienced  Shakespearian  actor.” 

Gibus  put  out  his  hand  with  a gesture 
of  supplication. 

“Let  me  play  it,  Mr.  Crediton.  Make 
me  your  debtor  for  what’s,  left  of  a 
ruined  life,  jjf  kncjw^thc  pa#  | backwards. 


I know  how  it  ought  to  be  played — no 
man  better.  Last  time  the  Master  was 
on  tour  I understudied  him.” 

“So  you  understudied  Sir  Henry,”  said 
Crediton  ruminatively. 

“Yes;  and  I carry  the  old  agreement 
about  with  me,”  Gibus  answered  with 
pride.  “I  shouldn’t  expect  my  statement 
to  be  believed  unless  I did.  Here  it  is.” 


Q REDITON  ran  his  eyes  over  it.  It  was 
genuine  enough,  and  it  bore  the  dead 
tragedian’s  own  signature,  not  that  of 
his  manager.  Gibus  could  have  sold  the 
document  for  a week’s  keep  on  the 
strength  of  it  had  he  wished  to. 

“Well,  of  course  that  alters  matters 
a bit,”  said  Crediton.  “Jut  run  through 
some  of  the  business  now,  will  you?  Be- 
gin anywhere  you  like.” 

Gibus  was  only  too  ready.  With  pa- 
thetic alacrity  he  plunged  into  Shylock’s 
tirade  against  Antonio  in  Scene  III  of 
the  immortal  play.  He  was  word  per- 
fect— though  word  perfection  is  unnec- 
essary in  the  cinema  actor.  But  his 
gestures  were  poor,  undramatic,  and, 
curiously  enough,  utterly  unlike  those  of 
the  illustrious  actor  he  had  understudied 
in  the  part. 

Like  a great  many  people  in  this 
world  who  have  had  the  advantage  of 
valuable  example,  he  had  learnt  noth- 
ing. 


Crediton  turned  the  matter  over 
hastily  in  his  mind.  For  a cinema  pro- 
duction, Shylock,  as  a character,  did  not 
rank  so  importantly  as  in  the  spoken 
drama.  He  would  have  liked  to  have 
given  the  part  to  a better  actor,  but  he 
could  let  Gibus  have  it  without  actually 
spoiling  the  production. 

“All  right,”  he  said.  “I’ll  give  you  a 
contract.  Three  quid  a week  starting 
from  now.  Are  you  on?” 


Gibus  wrung  his  hand.  Tears  of  grati- 
tude stood  in  his  eyes.  He  thanked 
Crediton  brokenly.  Crediton  brushed 
his  thanks  aside  brusquely. 

“Don’t  thank  me,”  he  said  gruffly. 
“It’s  all  in  the  way  of  business.  Re- 
hearse at  eleven  sharp  tomorrow.  Here, 
I daresay  you  wouldn’t  object  to  a bit 
in  advance.  We’re  all  apt  to  get  on  the 
rocks  some  time  or  other.” 

Gibus  went  away  with  a look  in  his 
eyes  that  one  sometimes  sees  in  the 
whipped  cur  of  fortune  who  has  suddenly 
been  flung  a bone  by  a kindly  hand. 

Gibus  was  ill,  though  he  did  not  know 
it.  He  had  passed  beyond  the  stage  of 
analysing  his  sensations.  All  of  them 
were  painful  ones  now. 

He  turned  up  punctually  at  rehearsal 
each  morning  and  went  through  his  part 
with  labored  zeal.  The  members  of  the 
company  were  aware  of  his  history  and 
treated  him  with  kindly  tolerance.  It 
was  patent  to  them  that  the  old  actor 
was  “passing”  before  their  very  eyes. 
With  the  quick  sympathy  of  theatrical 
people  for  the  misfortunes  of  their  kind, 
their  sensibilties  were  touched  by  his 
plight. 

His  rendering  of  the  part  was  more 
than  mediocre;  his  gestures  were  re- 
dundant and  most  of  them  meaningless. 
His  “Jew”  was  always  in  a fury,  totally 
lacking  in  restraint.  At  the  dress  re- 
hearsal he  was  so  ill  that  Crediton  won- 
dered whether  he  would  pull  through  it. 

“If  I were  you,  Gibus,”  he  advised,  “I 
should  see  a doctor.  Y(  i Vr  g 4ck  man. 
We  can’t  do  without  you  Vuiurrow  with 
the  show  to  be  filmed.” 

Gibus  drew  himself  up.  “Don’t  worry 
about  me.  I'll  turn  up  or — or  send 
someone  to  take  my  plv  <-  1 owe  you 

a big  debt  for  your  k indr  in  giving 
me  the  job.  I won't  alilfmni” 
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Crediton  was  not  assured.  Gibus  had 
a moribund  look.  His  face  was  grey; 
his  eyes  lifeless.  The  sands  of  his  life 
were  running  out  fast.  It  did  not  seem 
likely  that  either  skill  or  money  would 
be  able  to  keep  him  alive  for  any  con- 
siderable time.  His  vitality  was  almost 
spent. 

At  ten  next  morning  the  play  was  to 
be  filmed.  Five  minutes  before  that 
hour  the  company  wrere  assembled — all 
but  Gibus,  that  is. 

At  a quarter  past  ten  they  were  still 
waiting  for  him.  Crediton  feared  the 
worst. 

Crediton  fumed  for  a minute  or  two 
and  then  went  off  to  hurry  him  up.  He 
entered  without  knocking,  and  the  figure 
before  the  make-up  table,  dressed  in  Shy- 
lock’s  robes,  with  ragged  beard  and 
grizzled  locks,  turned.  He  was  putting 
the  last  touch  of  make-up  to  his  face — 
a combination  of  blues  and  yellows.  The 
color  effect  was  rather  ghastly,  but 
Crediton  was  used  to  it.  All  the  same, 
that  or  something  else,  which  at  the 
moment  he  did  not  stop  to  define,  made 
a strange  impression  upon  him.  He  felt 
a little  afraid.  Hitherto  there  had  al- 
ways been  a touch  of 
patronage  in  his  man- 
ner  towards  Gibus. 

Now  he  experienced 
the  sensation  of  be- 
ing in  awe  of  him.  | 

He  had  never  before 
noticed  how  pierc- 
ingly  dark  were 


selvep.  Crediton  stayed  behind  to  give 
some  orders  and  then  went  in  search  of 
the  absent  man. 

He  was  not  in  his  dressing-room.  The 
make-up  table  was  tidy.  It  looked  as 
if  no  article  upon  it  had  been  touched. 
The  gas  behind  the  wire  netting  over  the 
mirror  was  out.  Gibus  must  have  been 
extraordinarily  quick.  Crediton  left  the 
room  full  of  a sense  of  disappointment. 
He  felt  honestly  indebted  to  Gibus.  He 
wanted  to  thank  him. 

He  had  three  more  rehearsals  to  at- 
tend that  day.  It  was  not  until  late  in 
the  afternoon  that  he  was  free. 

He  decided  to  look  him  up,  take  him 
his  money,  thank  him  and  offer  him  a 
permanent  engagement.  Gibus’  lodgings 
were  in  a poor  part  of  the  town.  There 
were  no  lights  in  the  house  when  he 
reached  it,  and  all  the 
blinds  were  drawn. 

I Crediton  knocked  and 

rang.  A woman  opened 
the  door.  She  looked 
troubled. 

“Mr.  Gibus  in?”  he 
asked.  “I’m  his  manager. 
Crediton’s  my  name.” 

Mr.  Gibus — is  dead,  sir,” 
she  hesitated. 

“Dead?”  faltered  Cred- 
iton. 

The  woman  held  the 
door  a little  wider,  indicat- 
ing that  he  might  come  in, 
and  without  speaking  led 
him  up  a flight  of  uncar- 
peted stairs,  and  paused 
outside  a shut  door. 

“The  poor  gentleman 
left  a message  for  you,  sir, 
he  said  he  was  so  sorry  he 
had  to  fail  you  at  the 
last,  and  that  he  only 
wanted  enough  of  his  sal- 
ary to  bury  him  without 


patted  her  shoulder  as  though  she  had 
been  a child.  “Always  be  pretty.  It  is 
better  than  nothing,  my  dear.” 

She  pouted,  half  angry,  half  amused. 

“Shylock”  turned  to  Crediton. 

“Let  us  commence,”  he  said.  “My 
time  is  short.” 

From  the  moment  that  “Shylock  took 
the  stage,  Gibus  and  his  ineffectual  act- 
ing were  forgotten.  This  was  the  real 
thing — something  more  than  the  real 
thing.  It  was  uncanny — as  uncanny  as 
the  late  tragedian  used  to  be  in  the 
dream-scene  of  “The  Bells.”  It  went  be- 
yond a merely  clever  piece  of  imperson- 
ation. All  present  knew  it  to  be  a mas- 
terly performance.  It  was  the  dead 
actor  himself  and  nothing  whatever  of 
Gibus,  the  understudy.  They  all  thrilled 
to  the  voice  reciting  the  famous  passages. 


“Er — you  re  behind  time. 

We’re  waiting,”  said  Crediton, 
and  then:  “Your  make-up’s  won- 
derful. You  might  be  the  old 
man  himself!” 

Crediton  was  about  to  proceed 
“Shylock”  out  of  the  dressing- 
room  when  something,  a new- 
born deference,  impelled  him  to 
step  aside  to  allow  the  other  to  pass. 
He  could  not  help  observing  that  Gibus’ 
walk  was  peculiarly  like  that  of  the  late 
tragedian,  and  when  he  reached  the  stage 
he  heard  him  speak  in  tones  so  unlike 
his  own  and  so  like  that  other’s  that  the 
faces  of  the  company  took  on  a startled 
look. 

“A-ah?  Are  we  all  here?  I am  sorry 
to  keep  you  waiting,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. This  is  the  first  time  I have  ever 
been — er — filmed.  It  is  an  experience. 
And  where  is  our  Portia?” 

He  spoke  the  name  as  if — it  were  a 
caress  or  a tender  memory.  The  actress 
referred  to  came  forward.  She  owed 
her  success  to  her  extreme  good  looks 
and  very  little  to  her  dramatic  powers. 

“Here  I am,  Mr.  Gibus,”  she  said 
saucily.  “You’ve  seen  me  before,  you 
know.” 

“Shylock”  strode  up  to  her,  put  his 
hand  under  her  chin,  tilted  her  face, 
staring  at  it  with  a curious  eagerness. 

“Pretty,  very  pretty,”  he  croaked,  and 


“Early  this  morning — be- 

The  figure  before  the  make-up  table  turned.  fore  five>” 

Crediton’s  face  went 
white.  His  brain  swam.  He  could  -not 
grasp  the  meaning  of  what  he  heard. 
Gibus  had  died  at  five  that  morning! 
Then  who ? 

The  woman  had  silently  opened  the 
door. 

“He’s  in  there,  sir,”  she  said. 

Crediton  went  in.  There  was  nothing 
in  the  room  except  a table,  a chair,  and 
a bed  with  a sheeted  form  upon  it.  He 
lifted  the  covering.  On  the  dead  face 
was  a look  of  peace.  One  hand  lay 
across  the  chest,  grasping  what  had  geen 
Gibus’  most  treasured  possession,  the 
frayed  and  discolored  contract  made  be- 
tween himself  and  one  whom  he  had 
venerated. 

And  above  the  bed,  tacked  upon  the 
wall,  was  a popular  photograph  of  the 
famous  tragedian.  It  was  a speaking 
likeness.  The  eyes  seemed  to  follow 
Crediton.  In  their  depths  lay  a ming- 
ling of  saturnine  and  kindly  humor, 
and  the  smile  on  the  lips  was  sphinx- 


Not  one  of  the  little  band  of  com- 
paratively insignificant  actors  and  act- 
tresses  had  ever  before  played  with  any- 
one possessing  such  distinction.  Every 
scene  went  without  hitch.  The  med- 
iocre ones  rose  to  something  a little  high- 
er; those  with  a spark  of  the  true  gift 
in  them  were  caught  up  in  the  spirit  of 
a thing  they  did  not  understand. 

When  it  was  over  and  the  Jew’s  last 
words  coughed  out:  “I  pray  you  give  me 
leave  to  go  from  hence”  Crediton  realized 
what  an  extraordinary  performance  he 
had  witnessed. 

“We’ve  filmed  Irving!”  he  cried.  “Or 
as  good.  I’ve  got  the  world  rights  in  this 
version,  and  the  world  will  flock  to  see 
it.  Gibus,  where  are  you?  I want  to 
congrat — ” 

But  Gibus  had  gone,  slipped  away 
when  no  one  was  looking.  For  once,  the 
actors  and  actresses  discussed  the  per- 
formance in  an  impersonal  manner  be- 
fore dispersing  to  their  dressing-rooms. 
They  were  more  full  of  Gibus  than  them- 
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Pen  and  Inklings 

By  OLIVER  HERFORD 


SUMMER  PESTS 


III 


THE  TATTLESNAKE 

( Crotalus  Scandalosus) 


While  at  all  times  a noxious  pest — some  specimens  are  highly  venomous.  When  about  to  strike  it  emits  a low  tattling 
sound  which,  though  scarcely  audible,  penetrates  to  a great  distance. 
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Fool’s  Gold 

VIII— The  Way  of  the  World 


I CALLED  daily  at  the  hospital  and 
each  day  the  chances  for  Carol’s  re- 
covery’ grew  nearer  certainty.  But 
it  was  a week  before  she  could  see  me. 

She  was  very  pale  and  her  features 
showed  the  ordeal  she  had  passed 
through,  though  her  eyes  smiled  a greet- 
ing as  I entered  the  little  room  and  came 
forward  to  the  bed  on  which  she  lay. 
In  one  hand — a small  thin 
hand  now — she  held  a 
rose;  the  others  of  the 
flowers  I had  sent  that 
day  stood  on  the  white- 
enamelled  iron  table  be- 
side her. 

“Is  it  bad  for  you  to 
talk,”  I asked  in  the 
hushed  tone  we  use  when 
speaking  to  the  ill  or  to 
those  in  thrall  to  sor- 
row. 

She  smiled  faintly. 

“You  speak  as  if  I 
were  about  to  die — in- 
stead of  being  quite  in 
the  way  of  life.  No,  I 
can  talk  easily.  I must 
just  lie  quiet,  that’s  all.” 

For  a moment  I was  at 
a loss  for  words.  I was 
gazing  into  her  eyes,  eyes 
which  I felt  now — as 
when  I first  looked  into 
their  depths — were  eyes  I 
had  known  always.  They 
were  the  eyes  I remem- 
bered— and  yet  there  was 
a change:  they  held  a hint 
of  sadness,  the  sadness 
knowledge  brings.  And 
they  were  somehow  veil- 
ed. I could  not  see  what 
lay  behind  their  steady 
gaze.  I was  vaguely  dis- 
appointed. 

“You  have  been  very 
kind,  Mr.  Randall,”  Carol 
said,  “I  have  lived  most  luxuriously — ” 
“Kind!”  I cried,  “it  was  monstrous — 
the  accident.  Rank  carelessness.  I can 
never  forgive  myself!” 

“No,  no!”  she  broke  in,  “Please — 
don’t  let’s  talk  of  it!”  Then  with  a 
touching  attempt  at  lightness:  . “A 
dreadfully  long  time  since  I’ve  seen  you. 
I thought  you’d  quite  forgotten  me.” 
“No,”  I said,  “not  quite.” 

She  smiled. 

“When  the  flowers  came — with  my 
name  on  the  card,  I knew  you  had  re- 
membered. How  long  has  it  been?  How 
many  years  ago?” 

“Too  many,”  I answered.  “But  now — 
won’t  you  tell  me  where  you’ve  been — 
what  you’ve  been  doing — since  that 
night  when  I met  you  first?” 

“Well,  let  me  see!  I’ve  been  working, 
mostly — ” 

“Working?” 

“Yes,  isn’t  that  enough?” 

“But  I didn’t  know — I thought — ” 
“You  thought  I was  provided  for — 
against  any  such  catastrophe?  Well, 
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candidly  I didn’t  exactly  have  to  work. 
To  live,  that  is.  But  I was  interested  in 
some  girls  who  did  have  to,  and — but 
you  don’t  want  details!” 

“I  want  to  know  everything  about 
you — everything ! ” 

Carol  seemed  amused  by  my  enthu- 
siasm. 

“I  don’t  mind  telling  you,  if  that’s  the 


case.  And  because — well,  I once  thought 
we  were  to  be  such  good  friends.  The 
night  I met  you  I came  to  the  dance 
fully  furnished  with  credentials — I had 
been  saving  them  for  the  occasion.  I 
had  heard  so  much  of  you  from  my 
sister,  Alison  Grey — ” 

“Alison?  My  Alison — your  sister?” 
“Yes,  your  Alison!  And  my  half-sis- 
ter, if  you  insist  on  utter  accuracy.” 
“But  Alison — Alison — ” 

I could  only  stammer  incoherently.  A 
thought  was  forming  in  my  mind.  Could 
this  be  the  reason  for  that  first  strange 
familiar  feeling — the  dream.  . . . 

“Yes,”  Carol  went  on,  “she  had  writ- 
ten to  me  of  you — at  length.  I meant  to 
surprise  you  that  night,  by  bringing  you 
a new  friend — myself.  It  wasn’t  much 
of  a surprise,  as  it  turned  out.  More  of 
a disappointment — to  me  anyway.” 

She  smiled  whimsically,  as  at  a thing 
once  of  moment  but  now  of  none  save 
for  the  slight  half-pleasing  sadness  old 
joys  or  sorrows  bring. 

A muttered  exclamation  crossed  my 


lips  but  Carol  did  not  hear  it.  I was 
glad  of  that:  the  exclamation  was 
“Damn!” 

“Afterward,”  she  continued,  “I  wrote 
Alison  and  your  Mother — ” 

“You  knew  my  Mother?” 

“Yes,  and  know  her.  I wrote  then  and 
asked  them  please  not  to  tell  you — of 
me.  You  see  I had  my  pride — such  as  it 
was,  and  I knew  by  then 
that  you  were  engaged — 
were  to  be  married.” 

I did  not  speak.  There 
was  a pause.  Carol  took 
up  the  thread  of  her 
story,  speaking  more 
slowly,  her  voice  low  but 
clear  and  steady  as  al- 
ways. 

“My  Mother — who  was 
Alison’s  mother  too,  was 
dead.  And  now  my 
Father  died,  quite  sud- 
denly. Then  I became 
interested  in  the  work  I 
told  you  of — and  I went 
to  work  and  kept  on 
working.  That’s  about 
all.  My  history  does  not 
take  long  to  tell,  does  it?” 

Her  eyes  closed  and  she 
seemed  tired.  My  heart 
went  out  to  her;  she 
seemed  so  frail  yet  so  in- 
domitable. I could  scarce- 
ly trust  myself  to  speak. 

“I  must  go  now,”  I said 
finally,  “You  will  have  to 
rest,  and  get  well  soon. 
I’ll  come  back  again,  if  I 
may.  Thank  you  for  tell- 
ing me — what  you  have! 
We  may  be  friends  now, 
mayn’t  we — after  the 
years  lost?” 

Carol  opened  her  eyes 
and  smiled  frankly  up  at 
me. 

“I  hope  so,”  she  said  in  a voice  hardly 
more  than  a whisper,  “I  think  so!” 

J LEFT  the  cool  white-curtained  room 
x and  went  home — home  to  the  preten- 
tious house  that  had  been  home  so  long 
now  by  courtesy  only.  And  to  Laura. 
But  my  thoughts  were  all  in  the  room 
I had  left,  with  the  girl  whose  small, 
brave  face  lay  so  quietly  against  the 
pillow — scarcely  whiter — beneath. 

The  idea  of  disloyalty  in  these  thoughts 
never  entered  my  head.  Laura  and  I — 
thanks  to  the  spaciousness  of  our  abode 
— had  been  living  for  long  in  a fairly 
amicable  state  of  mutual  tolerance  that 
lay  somewhere  between  acquaintance- 
ship and  friendship.  It  was  not  an  un- 
common state  in  our  world,  counted  as 
right  so  long  as  we  did  not  jar  the 
sacred  legal  bond  which  held  us,  if  I may 
use  the  phrase,  so  closely  apart.  A 
physical  abrogation  of  the  marriage 
vows  would  have  been  actionable,  there- 
fore wicked.  An  emotional  or  spiritual 
transgression  of  the  relation,  so  long  as 
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“You’ll  have  to  stand  the  gaff — it’s  the  way  of  the  world.” 
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it  was  kept  repressed  or  hidden,  was  no 
sin.  Our  life  was  in  truth  ordered  by  a 
religion  of  externals:  Appearance  was 
the  criterion  of  its  faithful  observance. 

My  love  for  Carol  grew  apace  and  I 
could  not  but  take  cognizance  of  its  ex- 
istence. But  I resolved  that  no  word  or 
action  of  mine  should  reveal  that  love 
to  her  or  to  others.  I determined  that 
nothing  should  be  known  which  might 
hurt  Carol  or  jeopardize  the  holy  state 
of  marital  unhappiness  in  which  Laura 
and  I lived.  For  this,  to  me  and  to  my 
world,  was  honor. 

I do  not  know  what  the  outcome  of 
it  all  would  have  been.  For  there  hap- 
pened one  fine  day  a circumstance,  or 
rather  a series  of  circumstances,  of  such 
moment  to  myself  and  to  those  near  me 
as  to  recast  us  and  our  lives  in  a way  no 
one  of  us  had  dreamed  of. 

ON  THE  morning  of  the  fourteenth 
day  of  June,  the  first  day  of  the 
panic,  I was  seated  at  breakfast  when 
the  telephone  bell  rang.  Hugh  Manning’s 
voice  came  over  the  wire,  strong  and 


deep  as  ever  but  with  a rasp  of  quick- 
ened energy  that  tightened  my  nerves 
to  instant  attention. 

“They’re  goin’  after  us,”  he  said. 
“Just  got  word.  Meetin’  of  directors 
soon’s  we  can  get  together.  Come  down 
right  away!” 

“At  once ! ” I said,  and  the  instrument 
clicked  a disconnection  as  the  words  left 
my  lips. 

The  meeting  was  brief.  Manning  sat 
at  the  head  of  the  long  table,  arms  along 
the  wide  arms  of  his  chair,  the  inevitable 
unlighted  cigar  fixed  firmly  in  his  mouth. 
We  were  all  silent  a moment. 

Manning  leaned  forward  and  spoke 
slowly,  in  his  rumbling  voice. 

“Hell’s  goin’  to  pop  when  th’  market 
opens,”  he  said,  “an’  we  might  as  well 
be  ready.  If  we’re  licked  it  wont  be 
healthy  for  some  of  us.  You  know  what 
we  been  doin’ — gamblin’  with  money  we 
happen  to’ve  had,  for  the  time  bein’ — 
but  which  unfortunately  belongs  legally 
to  th’  depos’tors.” 

My  Uncle  spoke  up  nervously,  his  face 
flushed,  beads  of  perspiration  standing 


sented  to  the — ah — method  of  transfer. 
If  you  are  in  doubt,”  he  added  with  dig- 
nity,  “you  may  of  course  satisfy  your- 
self by  telephoning  to  Mr.  Manning.  It 
it,  however,  a matter  of  considerable 
present  moment — ” 

“Oh,  it’s  all  right,  of  course,”  I said, 
ashamed  already  of  the  half-formed  sus- 
picion in  my  mind. 

I quickly  wrote  my  own  and  Laura’s 
name — copying  her  signature  as  best  I 
could — upon  the  certificates. 

My  Uncle  seemed  relieved.  He  snap- 
ped the  elastic  band  about  the  papers 
and  shook  my  hand  warmly. 

“A  true  Randall,”  he  said,  beaming  up- 
on me.  “We  never  fail  one  another.” 

Y INTENTION  was  to  mention  the 
transaction  to  Laura  that  night, 
but  she  was  dining  out.  In  the  morning 
the  matter  slipped  my  mind — until  I 
reached  my  office  at  the  bank. 

“Mr.  Manning  would  like  to  see  you, 
sir!”  said  a clerk  as  I entered.  “He’s  in 
the  President’s  room.” 

My  father-in-law  was  seated  alone  at 
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on  his  brow. 

“Really,  Mr.  Manning,”  he  began,  “I 
personally  have  always  considered  my- 
self a man  of  honor,  and — ” 

“You  can  still  consider  yourself  that,” 
broke  in  Manning  with  a grim  smile,  “if 
we  don’t  get  th’  hooks  thrown  into  us.” 

His  eyes  suddenly  lost  the  smile  and 
grew  cold  and  hard  like  an  eagle’s  eyes. 

“But  how  you  fellows  square  what  you 
are,  with  what  you’d  like  to  be  and  what 
you  want  people  to  think  you  are,  don’t 
int’rest  me.  What  does  is,  how  we’re 
goin’  to  save  our  scalps  in  this  scrim- 
mage. We  might  lie  down  and  get  out 
alive,  but  I’m  for  fightin’.  What  I wan’t 
to  know  is — will  you  people  stick?” 

My  Uncle  was  the  first  to  speak.  His 
face  was  pale  and  strained-looking  and 
his  hands  trembled  slightly. 

“I  think,”  he  said  in  a low  voice, 
“there  can  be  no  question  but  that  we 
should  stand  together.  I personally  have 
every  confidence  in  Mr.  Manning,  and 
in  our — er — resources.” 

A murmur  of  assent  went  round  the 
table.  Hugh  Manning  rose. 

“All  right,”  he  said,  “that’s  settled.” 

He  turned  and  walked  ponderously 
from  the  room,  with  no  words  nor  a 
glance  at  any  one  of  us. 

T WAS  leaving  my  office  that  evening 

after  a day  of  hard  work  and  excite- 
ment in  which,  however,  we  had  held 
our  own  on  the  exchange,  when  my 
Uncle  called  me  into  his  office. 

“Just  a word,”  he  said,  smiling  rather 
wanly.  He  was  under  an  intense  strain, 
as  indeed  we  all  were.  “There  is  a little 
formal  transfer  I must  ask  you  to  help 
me  with  before  you  go.” 

He  slipped  the  elastic  band  from  a 
fat  bundle  of  papers  and  laid  them  on 
the  desk  before  me. 

“These  certificates — you  recognize 
them?  Securities,  yours  and  your  wife’s. 
It  is  necessary  for  us  to  pledge  them 
temporarily.” 

“But  Laura’s  signature — ” 

“It’s  a matter  of  immediate  moment,” 
said  my  Uncle,  looking  at  me  directly 
for  the  first  time.  His  bushy  white  eye- 
brows were  drawn  together  in  a frown 
and  his  eyes  were  large  through  his 
glasses.  “Mr.  Manning  has  communi- 
cated with  his  daughter  and  she  has  con- 
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my  Uncle’s  desk.  His  mouth  was  set 
in  a thin  straight  line  and  in  his  eyes 
was  a look  I had  never  seen  there  be- 
fore. 

“Sit  down!”  he  ordered  gruffly. 

I did  so. 

“You  endorsed  certain  securities  yes- 
terday— in  which  my  daughter  owned  an 
interest ! ” 

“Yes,”  I said,  “but—” 

“Wait!”  He  roared  the  word.  “You 
admit  forging  your  wife’s  name  to  these 
securities  and  turning  them  over  to  your 
Uncle,  endorsed  in  blank?’ 

“Yes!”  I said  shortly. 

“Why?” 

“If  you  don’t  know  I certainly  don’t,” 
I answered,  a wave  of  anger  against  this 
unjust  catechism  rising  to  quench  the 
fear  that  had  assailed  me. 

“What  do  you  mean  by  that?”  asked 
Manning  quickly. 

I told  him  then  what  had  occurred, 
how  my  Uncle  had  pleaded  necessity,  had 
told  me  of  his  authorization  for  the 
transfer — it  was  my  share  of  aid  for  his 
campaign. 

Manning’s  face  relaxed  the  least  bit. 
He  gazed  out  of  the  window  and  his  left 
eyebrow  shot  up,  as  it  did  in  moments 
of  reflection.  When  he  turned  to  me 
his  face  was  wiped  clean  of  all  emotion. 
There  was  no  anger  in  his  voice.  But  I 
knew  that  he  had  come  to  some  de- 
cision, momentous,  I fancied,  for  me. 

“Randall,”  he  said  bluntly,  “your 
Uncle’s  a thief.  He’s  cashed  in  those 
securities  and  skipped  with  the  proceeds. 
And  unless  I’m  mistaken  you’ll  have  to 
stand  the  gaff — it’s  the  way  of  the  world. 

He  pressed  a button  on  the  desk. 

“Mr.  Carney  and  friend!”  he  said. 

The  lawyer  as  he  came  in  was  followed 
by  a short,  black-derbied  tnan  who  re- 
garded me  fixedly  from  under  heavy, 
down  drawn  brows. 

Manning  looked  at  the  lawyer. 

“Carney,”  he  said,  I understand  you 
represent  Mrs.  Randall  in  this  action 
against  her  husband.  You  have  seen  the 
District  Attorney?” 

“Yes,  Burns  here  has  a warrant  for  the 
arrest  of  John  Doe!” 

Manning  motioned  toward  me. 

“Well,  that’s  John  Doe,”  he  snapped. 
“Serve  your  warrant  and  be  quick  about 
it.  I’m  busy  as  the  devil!” 
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Missing  Our  Chance 

By  William  C.  Owen 
CO  NOW  Mr.  Bryan  takes  the  stump 
^ on  behalf  of  non-resistance!  Is  it  a 
philosophy  that  makes  for  peace?  Of 
course  it  isn’t,  being  nothing  but  an  in- 
vitation to  place  ourselves  at  the  mercy 
of  the  militarist.  It  is  the  quintessence 
of  submissiveness  and,  therefore,  a direct 
invitation  to  the  invader.  Given  a peo- 


prosperity  depends  on  military  aggres- 
siveness nothing  can  be  done. 

Does  one  plead  for  a vague  propa- 
ganda ; a Chautauqua  program  of 
preachy  slush?  Not  at  all.  One  pleads, 
as  Harper’s  Weekly  pleads,  for  a defi- 
nite stand  in  accordance  with  old-estab- 
lished and  incessantly  reaffirmed  Ameri- 
can principles.  America  professes  to 
believe  in  the  free  and  equal  rights  of 
all  and  not  to  believe  in  the  heaven- 


granted  privileges  of  Kaisers.  Yet 
America  recently  thought  it  necessary  to 
congratulate  the  Kaiser  on  his  birthday, 
though  knowing  well  that  democracy 
has  no  more  deadly  foe  than  this  same 
Kaiser.  America  ardently  participates 
in  the  making  of  international  treaties 
intended  to  unite  the  world  in  bonds  of 
peace;  yet  America  does  nothing  when 
this  war-mad  Kaiser  contemptuously 
tears  them  up.  America  understands 
quite  clearly  the  difference  between  war- 
ships and  non-combatant  merchantmen; 
yet  America  does  nothing  when  Kaiser- 
dom  ignores  that  difference.  America 
acknowledges  frankly  that  when  the 
countries  now  standing  neutral  choose 
to  unite  against  Germany  the  war  will 
automatically  end;  yet  America,  profess- 
ing to  yearn  for  peace,  will  not  venture 
to  give  the  lead  which  all  those  other 
countries  would  jump  at  the  chance  of 
following. 

Why  cannot  we,  loud  in  our  condem- 


ple  trained  to  obeying 
the  word  of  command 
and  Hohenzollerns  will 
always  be  on  hand  to 
utter  and  enforce  it. 

What  is  to  be  done? 
Obviously  we  are  mov- 
ing in  a vicious  circle 
from  which,  somehow, 
we  must  escape.  Ob- 
viously we  must  get 
out  of  militarism,  if 
only  because  the  world 
cannot  afford  to  be- 
come permanently 
bankrupt.  Obviously 
to  this  game  of  making 
oneself  more  destruc- 
tive than  the  other 
fellow  there  is  no  end ; 
for,  just  as  today  the 
Arizona  is  only  so 
much  junk  as  com- 
pared to  the  Queen 
Elizabeth,  which  has 
both  the  heels  and  the 
guns  on  her,  so  tomor- 
row the  Queen  Eliza- 
beth will  herself  be 
junk.  A devil’s  dance 
to  which  there  is  no 
end. 

How  are  we  to  get 
out  of  militarism? 
Since  it  is  self-evident 
that  release  cannot 
come  through  the  pil- 
ing up  of  armaments, 
some  other  exit  must 
be  sought,  and  exam- 
ination of  the  prem- 
ises shows  only  one 
existent.  Only  when 
it  is  understood  that 
war  is  an  anachronism ; 
that  (jt  payp  neither 
the  conqueror  nor  the 
conquered ; that  its 
invasive  ethics  are  in- 
ferior to  the  co-oper- 
ative ethics  of  indus- 
trialism; that,  in  a 
word,  its  day  is  past — 
only  then  can  we  hope 
to  shed  militarism  as 
the  snake  sheds  its 
worn-out  skin.  Until 
people  shake  off  the 
delusion  that  national 
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If  a Giant  Cut  the  Wires 


Suppose  all  telephones  were 
silent,  and  that  for  forty-eight 
hours  you  could  not  even  call  a 
telephone  exchange  anywhere 
in  the  Bell  System  to  ask  what 
the  trouble  was ! 

Imagine  the  confusion  which 
would  prevail — with  personal 
visits  and  messengers  substi- 
tuted for  direct,  instant  com- 
munication; with  sidewalks, 
street  cars  and  elevators  jammed; 
with  every  old-fashioned  means 
of  communication  pressed  into 
service  and  all  of  them  com- 
bined unable  to  carry  the  load. 

The  instant  contact  of  mer- 
chant with  customer, of  physician 
with  patient, of  friend with  friend, 
would  be  severed ; the  business 
man  and  the  housewife  would 
lose  the  minutes  and  hours  the 
telephone  saves  them.  The  eco- 
nomic loss  would  be  incalculable. 

American  Telephone  an 


There  would  not  be  time 
enough  to  do  the  things  we  are 
accustomed  to  do,  and  social  as 
well  as  business  life  would  be 
paralyzed. 

Such  a condition  is  almost  in- 
conceivable. The  Bell  System  has 
developed  telephone  service  to 
the  highest  degree  of  usefulness 
and  made  it  so  reliable  that  its 
availability  is  never  questioned. 
It  has  connected  cities,  towns 
and  the  remotest  places c from 
coast  to  coast,  and  has  taught 
the  people  the  advantages  of 
nation-wide  telephone  facilities. 

Plans  are  made,  buildings 
built  and  businesses  run  with 
Bell  Service  taken  for  granted, 
and  yet  we  have  to  imagine  what 
it  would  mean  to  be  entirely 
without  telephones  before  the 
great  value  of  this  ever-present 
service  can  really  be  appreciated. 
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nation  of  secret  diplomacy,  pluck  up 
the  courage  to  speak  out?  Why  cannot 
we,  boisterous  champions,  in  the  ab- 
stract, of  industrialism,  seize  this  con- 
crete opportunity  of  over-throwing  mil- 
itarism? What  practical  sense  is  there 
in  talking  about  rights  while  tolerating 
utter  disregard  of  rights  that  have  been 
the  sanctity  of  international  treaties  and 
Hague  conventions?  Why  brag  eternally 
of  our  great  moral  influence  while  we 
are  afraid  to  put  our  foot  down  and  say 
sternly — “Here  is  the  law,  to  which  you 
yourselves  agreed,  and  by  that  law  we 
intend  to  see  to  it  that  you  abide?” 

AT  PRESENT  Bryan,  the  astutest  of 
all  politicians,  has  gauged  us  right. 
At  present,  for  all  our  bluster,  we  are  for 
peace  at  any  price.  At  present,  sunk  in 
our  anxiety  for  personal  safety  and  com- 
mercial prosperity,  we  are  eager  that 
others  should  rake  our  chestnuts  from 
the  fire.  It  is  both  cowardly  and  dis- 
honest, and  the  nation  that  yields  to 
those  two  vices  is  already  on  the  tobog- 
gan to  obscurity. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  Catholic  Church  and  Birth 
Control 

By  John  A.  Ryan 

'T’HE  article  by  Miss  Hopkins  on  this 
subject  presents  the  Catholic  teach- 
ing and  attitude  substantially,  albeit 
somewhat  feebly.  Two  points  in  her 
paper  may  with  advantage  receive  some 
further  brief  discussion. 

She  contends  that,  while  the  spirit  of 
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the  Bible  is  against  birth  restriction,  it 
contains  no  specific  prohibition  of  mod- 
ern contraception.  To  be  sure,  the 
Scripture  could  not  be  expected  to  forbid 
explicitly  a class  of  practices  that  were 
not  invented  until  several  centuries  after 
the  last  of  the  Holy  Books  was  written. 
But  the  description  of  the  punishment  of 
Onan  certainly  involves  an  implicit  con- 
demnation of  all  preventive  devices,  of 
the  principle  of  artificial  prevention,  not 
merely  of  the  particular  articifice  used 
by  Onan.  Such  has  been  the  interpre- 
tation of  this  passage  invariably  given 
by  Christian  authorities. 

Incidentally,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  Bible  does  not  give  us  a systematic 
statement  of  all  the  great  principles  of 
morality,  much  less  a complete  appli- 
cation of  them  to  the  manifold  phases, 
varieties,  and  details  of  concrete  human 
conduct.  Indeed,  the  Scriptures  do  not 
even  profess  to  furnish  such  full  and  sat- 
isfactory ethical  instruction.  Hence  we 
Catholics  seek  both  the  principles  and 
the  applications  of  moral  doctrine  not 
only  in  the  Bible,  but  in  official  Christian 
tradition,  and  in  the  natural  moral  law, 
“that  unwritten  law,”  to  quote  the 
words  of  Cicero,  “which  is  inborn,  which 
we  have  derived  from  nature  herself, 
and  which  is  the  highest  reason.”  Our 
ultimate  authority  and  guide  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  all  three  of  these  sources 
of  ethical  knowledge  is  the  Catholic 
Church.  (On  this  general  subject,  see 
articles  in  the  Catholic  Encyclopedia”  on 
“Ethics”  and  “Moral  Theology.”) 

'J'HE  second  point  in  Miss  Hopkins'  ar- 
A tide  on  which  a word  of  comment  may 
be  helpful,  occurs  in  connection  with  her 
presentation  of  what  she  calls  “a  curi- 
ous document.”  This  is  an  English 
translation  of  a German  translation  of  a 
Roman  decision  concerning  the  morality 
of  contraception.  In  passing,  I would 
observe  that  the  original  Latin  docu- 
ment is  not  so  remote  from  accession 
as  one  might  infer  from  a consideration 
of  the  peculiar  channels  through  which 
it  reached  the  notice  of  Miss  Hopkins. 
It  can  be  found  in  any  current  manual 
of  moral  theology.  As  presented  in  the 
indirect  rendition  quoted  in  her  article, 
the  document  suffers  considerably,  and 
is,  to  say  the  least,  not  very  illuminating. 
The  translation  is  crudely  literal,  gives 
a ludicrous  version  of  certain  technical 
terms,  and  in  one  or  two  matters  is  posi- 
tively misleading. 

The  real  import  of  the  answer  given 
to  Bishop  Bouvier  by  the  Roman  Con- 
gregation (in  this  instance,  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Sacred  Poentientiaria: 
there  is  no  such  body  as  the  “Holy 
High  Court  of  Doctrine”)  is  in  brief 
that  the  wife  who  unwillingly  but  un- 
der grave  duress  permits  certain  pre- 
ventive artifices  on  the  part  of  her 
Onanistic  husband,  may  be  free  from 
personal  sin,  and  hence  may  be  absolved 
in  confession;  but  that  the  husband  is 
guilty  of  a grave  sin,  and  hence  may  not 
be  absolved;  for  the  voluntary  action 
is  always  grievously  immoral.  The 
same  general  answer  has  been  given  in  p. 
number  of  subsequent  decisions  by  the 
Roman  authorities.  Consequently  the 
official  teaching  of  the  Church  is  that 
all  forms  of  contraception  are  morally 
wrong  and  unlawful. 

Whatever  success  the  birth-restriction 


propagandists  may  have  in  other  circles, 
there  is  one  element  of  society  which  will 
remain  comparatively  unaffected  and  un- 
polluted by  their  efforts.  That  is  the 
membership  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
That  Church  condemns,  and  ten  thou- 
sand years  hence  will  still  condemn,  the 
artificial  prevention  of  conception  as 
something  unnatural  and  essentially  con- 
trary to  the  moral  law;  and  it  will  for- 
ever forbid  the  Sacraments  to  those  of 
its  members  who  weakly  yield  to  the 
temptation  to  indulge  in  this  perverse 
and  debasing  practice.  And  we  Catholics 
who  realize  that  no  social  group  can 
violate  with  impunity  any  of  the  natural 
laws  of  morality,  and  who  know  some- 
thing of  human  history  and  human 
psychology,  say  to  the  superficial  per- 
sons who  advocate  the  use  of  contra- 
ceptives that  the  more  extensively  their 
recommendations  are  followed,  the  soon- 
er the  Catholic  element  will  become  pre- 
dominant in  our  population.  The  Cath- 
olic element  will  survive  because  it  is 
the  fittest  to  survive,  because  it  will  con- 
serve those  moral  qualities  of  self  con- 
trol, self  sacrifice,  endurance,  and  loyalty 
to  God  and  the  soul  which  are  the  prin- 
cipal conditions  of  survival  in  the  com- 
petitive struggle  for  survival  among  hu- 
man beings.  We  shall  protect  ourselves 
against  the  development  of  rotten  hearts 
and  flabby  intellects.  Knowing  that  in 
the  nurture  of  human  beings  quality 
cannot  be  had  without  quantity,  we 
shall  rejoice  that  our  view  of  the  moral 
aspect  of  birth  control  compels  us  to 
provide  for  both  the  quantity  and  the 
quality. 

A Free  Press 

By  R.  W.  Bois8elier 
T HAVE  read  your  editorial  headed 
“The  Morgan  Shooting.”  I am  as- 
tonished that  you,  as  an  American  citi- 
zen, which  I presume  you  to  be,  have 
the  audacity  to  advocate  such  reaction- 
ary principles  antagonistic  to  the  free- 
dom of  the  press. 

It  is  true,  you  are  not  directly  attack- 
ing the  freedom  of  the  press,  but  one 
can  plainly  read  between  the  lines  in  the 
following  extract  from  your  article  t.Ht 
you  would  gladly  see  The  Fatherlana  t r 
kindred  papers  suppressed  so  long  as 
your  brand  of  writings  is  not  interfere 
with.  That  I call  real  Anglophobik 
logic. 

“Should  American  cities  allow  Ger 
man  secret  money  to  plaster  the  walls 
with  statements  that  Americans  will  be 
upholding  the  hands  of  the  President  if 
they  agitate  against  freedom  of  exp*  t 
of  munitions.” 

JJOW,  in  the  first  place,  do  you  kn<  * 
that  this  is  done  by  German  seci 
money? 

There  are  millions  of  native  America) 
citizens,  of  which  I have  the  honor  to  b 
one,  who  disapprove  of  the  practice  of 
exporting  munitions  of  war  to  any  f 
the  belligerents,  especially  as  in  tb? 
present  case  it  only  helps  to  prolor 
the  European  war,  only  assisting  tb ; 
allies,  therebly  causing  us  to  be  ver  • 
unneutral. 

There  may  not  be  any  legal  obstac  * 
to  this  in  the  International  law,  but 
is  certainly  inhuman;,  or  against  tl 
principles  of  humanity,  about  which  w< 
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from  the  President  down,  are  continual- 
1 1 ly  prating. 

Your  slur  upon  the  weekly  called  The 
Fatherland  is  very  unjust,  and  with 
which  you  cannot  deceive  me,  for  I read 
this  paper  regularly  and  know  that  it 
tells  the  truth,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Anglomaniac  press  of  New  York  has 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  war  told 
nothing  but  bare-faced  falsehoods,  and 
continue  to  do  so  to  the  present  hour, 
about  Germany  and  its  allies. 

There  has  been  written  a great  deal 
of  rot  about  our  duty  to  uphold  the 
President,  right  or  wrong,  on  the  very 
erroneous  implied  assumption  that  the 
President  is  our  ruler  or  sovereign,  when 
every  child  knows,  or  ought  to  know, 
that  sovereignty  in  this  country  belongs 
only  to  the  people,  and  the  President 
has  no  more  of  sovereignty  than  belongs 
to  the  most  humble  individual  citizen ; in 
fact,  he  is  only  our  (the  people’s)  chief 
servant.  It  is  preposterous  to  assume, 
if  the  President  should  decide  to  go  to 
war  with  any  country  on  any  pretext, 
that  every  citizen  must  uphold  him 
whether  he  thinks  him  to  be  right  or 
wrong. 

If  the  Anglophobiles  of  this  country 
succeed  in  dragging  us  into  the  European 
holocaust,  according  to  your  utterances 
(contained  in  the  following  extract  from 
your  article)  such  truth  telling  papers 
as  The  Fatherland  would  or  should  be 
suppressed  immediately. 

“But  we  might  as  well  realize  that  if 
we  are  dragged  into  the  war  there  will  be 
a limit  to  the  license  which  an  individual 
is  to  enjoy  merely  because  he  happens  to 
own  a printing  press.” 

That  would  not,  as  you  say,  Prussian- 
ize us,  but  completely  Russianize  us, 
which  you  may  be  sure  the  American 
freedom-loving  and  free  born  citizens 
will  not  brook  for  a moment. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Independent 


By  Charles  E.  DeLand 
TJAVING  been  for  many  years  deeply 
interested  in  the  issue  of  our  na- 
tional waterways  and  the  promotion  of 
the  American  marine,  I am  pleased  to 
;r  read  your  current  editorial  concerning 
the  efforts  being  made  by  the  shipping 
) interests  to  discredit  the  LaFollette  Sea- 
mens Act,  and  to  note  your  stand  in  fa- 
vor of  that  law  and  against  the  insidious 
efforts  now  and  some  time  past  being 
made  by  the  interests  in  question  to 
prove,  before  the  law  becomes  operative, 
that  it  is  a deathblow  to  American  ship- 


ping. 

It  is  clear  that  the  same  interests 
whose  promoters  so  loudly  declaimed 
against  the  policy  of  governmental  em- 
t barkment  as  involved  in  the  shipping  bill 
defeated  at  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
are  now  seeking  to  regain  lost  ground 
which  was  gained  to  the  people  under  the 
LaFollette  measure.  Your  editorial 
sounds  the  motives  behind  this  move- 
' ment;  and  it  is  especially  felicitous  to 
i know  that  your  journal  in  our  greatest 
commercial  centre  is  on  the  right  side 
of  this  controversy.  Success  to  the  ef- 
forts being  made  by  that  portion  of  the 
1 press  that  is  in  line  with  your  editorial — 
efforts  that  are  necessary  in  order  to  un- 
cover and  defeat  the  practically  sub- 
s;dized  press  that  is  behind  the  shipping 
interests.  . 
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portant, thing  in  the  lives  of  all  of 
us  is  the  progress  of  the  European 
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Next  to  your  daily  bread  the  war 
interests  you  most  vitally.  It  may 
even  come  to  be  the  most  important 
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England  and  Cotton 

fT'HE  Southern  states  are  less  excited  than  they 
-*•  were  about  the  cotton  situation.  It  is  realized  now 
that  the  assumption  that  Germany  was  getting  no 
cotton  was  not  sound.  Holland  and  Sweden  com- 
bined imported  nearly  1,200,000  more  bales  in  the 
year  since  the  war  began  than  in  the  preceding  year 
and  doubtless  the  greater  part  of  that  cotton  went  to 
Germany.  Also  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  year  part 
of  the  Italian  cotton  went  to  Germany. 

Even  if  the  South  does  not  get  as  high  a price  for 
cotton  next  year  as  it  has  had  during  this  year  she 
will  still  be  in  a fairly  sound  condition.  It  will  cost 
her  less  to  produce  this  year’s  crop.  She  is  using  a 
much  smaller  amount  of  fertilizers.  Her  acreage  of 
foodstuffs  planted  has  increased  considerably.  The 
following  may  be  taken  as  examples  of  the  increase 
in  1915  over  1914  in  corn  and  wheat  acreage: 


Corn 

Wheat 

Virginia 

12% 

57% 

North  Carolina 

07 

72 

South  Carolina 

12 

198 

Georgia 

11 

113 

Alabama 

20 

197 

Mississippi 

18 

100 

Texas 

17 

26 

Arkansas 

15 

44 

Tennessee 

06 

16 

Oklahoma 

08 

22 

Florida  has  increased  13%  in  corn,  Louisiana  20% 
in  corn,  and  Missouri  9%  in  wheat.  The  United  States 
is  doing  very  useful  service  in  emphasizing  neutral 
rights,  whether  against  Great  Britain  or  against  Ger- 
many, but  it  would  be  silly  to  allow  organized  Ger- 
man-American  agitation  to  keep  us  from  seeing  clear- 
ly, and  distinct  from  other  questions,  the  ruthless  dis- 
regard of  the  deepest  moral  sanctions  as  shown  by 
Germany  in  the  invasion  of  Belgium,  her  limitless 
official  lies  about  what  has  happened,  beginning  be- 
fore the  war  started  and  reaching  down  to  the  series 
of  contradictory  statements  about  the  Lusitania,  and 
her  contempt  for  neutral  life.  Such  lapse  from  all 
civilized  standards  must  not  be  confused  with  things 
so  profoundly  different  in  kind  and  meaning  as  are 
the  complications  that  England  has  faced  in  adapting 
the  acknowledged  rights  of  search  and  blockade  to 
present  conditions.  If  her  procedure  is  not  justified 
by  precedent,  especially  by  the  precedents  of  the 
United  States,  that  fact  will  be  established,  but  it  is 
a technical  matter  that  should  be  argued  patiently, 
and  not  interfered  with  by  foreign  politics  flagrantly 
organized  in  our  country. 

Great  Britain’s  control  of  commerce  is  not  the  main 


cause  of  the  present  cotton  situation.  The  fact  is  there 
is  more  cotton  in  sight  than  the  world  desires  to  take 
at  a price  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  Southern 
producers.  We  have  exported  almost  as  much  as  last 
year,  although  last  fall  our  experts  did  not  expect  any- 
thing like  as  favorable  a business.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  earnestly  tried  to  induce  the  Southern 
producers  to  cut  their  crop  down  by  at  least  40%, 
but  they  were  unwilling  to  do  it.  In  any  agitation 
that  the  German- Americans  succeed  in  starting,  either 
in  the  nation  at  large  or  in  Congress,  it  is  important 
that  such  facts  should  be  understood. 

Americans 

COME  German- Americans  are  among  our  most 
^ loyal  citizens.  The  number  who  have  been  will- 
ing to  play  anti-American  politics  has,  however, 
been  a surprise.  When  the  German  issue  was  in- 
jected into  the  Chicago  campaign,  it  was  followed 
by  an  unexampled  defeat  for  the  candidate  in  whose 
behalf  the  plea  was  made.  Others  have  done  some  or- 
ganizing in  the  national  field,  both  in  Congress  and 
outside,  openly  threatening  to  make  the  German 
cause  an  issue  in  the  next  Presidential  election. 
The  letter  on  the  page  opposite  this  illustrates  our 
belief  that  the  German-Americans  have  not  chosen 
their  leaders  with  felicity.  If  our  German- American 
citizens  require  German- American  leaders  they  should 
at  least  choose  the  highest  types.  They  should  not 
choose  politicians  of  the  pea-nut  size. 

Courage 

CO  MUCH  censure  was  heaped  upon  the  German 
^ socialists  for  abandoning  their  principles  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  that  the  fearlessness  of  many  of 
the  party  members,  now  that  they  are  convinced, 
should  be  correspondingly  proclaimed.  The  open  let- 
ter, signed  by  700,  including  15  members  of  the 
Reichstag  and  26  journalists,  says: 

. It  has  become  clearer  and  clearer  every  day  that 
the  war  was  not  being  carried  on  in  defense  of  our 
national  integrity.  More  and  more  plainly  it  had 
become  evident  that  its  purpose  was  imperialistic 
conquests. 

The  open  letter  speaks  of  the  violation  of  Belgian 
neutrality  and  of  the  torpedoing  of  the  Lusitania. 
This  letter  is  an  indication  that  there  are  in  Ger- 
many more  socialists  than  there  were  at  first  thought 
to  be  who  are  capable  of  looking  at  the  facts  as 
most  free-minded  citizens  in  neutral  countries  have 
looked  at  them. 
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Identity 

TT  SEEMS  to  annoy  anybody  to  be  classified.  Cer- 
tainly  it  annoys  us.  Less  satisfaction  comes  from 
being  associated  with  the  virtues  of  another  than  dis- 
content for  being  made  to  stand  for  alien  traits. 
Here  is  a German-American  correspondent  of  the 
Springfield  Republican  speaking  of  “that  class  of 
periodicals  of  which  the  New  York  Herald  and  Har- 
per's Weekly  are  mortifying  examples.”  The  merits  of 
the  Herald  do  not  at  all  console  us  for  what  we  deem 
the  difference  in  degrees  of  partisanship  in  the  war 
between  the  Herald  and  ourselves.  Still  worse  do  we 
feel  at  being  promoted  as  a thinker  to  the  Kaiser’s 
class,  by  the  St.  Louis  Republican,  which  says: 

Most  of  us  find  it  a hard  and  somewhat  ungrate- 
ful task  to  run  a small  and  obscure  part  of  the 
world  according  to  our  pet  notions.  We  en- 
counter insubordination,  resentment  and,  some- 
times, open  mutiny.  And  even  when  we  do  oc- 
cassionally  get  things  just  exactly  as  we  want 
then  do  we  find  it  utterly  satisfying?  We  trow 
not.  Consider,  if  you  please,  the  Kaiser.  He’s 
got  it  into  his  Teuton  bean  that  Billy  Atlas 


should  caddy  the  ball  for  him  alone.  Suppose 
it  should  so  come  about.  Do  you  imagine 
the  Kaiser  would  be  happy?  Well,  comma, 
he  wouldn’t;  nor  would  anybody  else.  We  hate 
to  send  this  daring  and  original  thought  charg- 
ing down  upon  the  beaming  day,  but  it  must 
be  done:  Taste  differs.  And  well  it  does.  Fancy 
what  a blight  the  sphere  would  be  were  every 
publication  in  the  world  like  Harper's  Weekly! 

Or,  imagine  a world  in  which  every  man,  woman 
and  prattling  babe  wore  a mustache  like  the 
Kaiser’s! 

Now  why  is  it  we  feel  peevish  over  these  classifi- 
cations? Often  it  is  not  any  sense  of  being  superior 
to  the  other  victim.  Many  times  it  is  quite  the  con- 
trary. Everybody  wants  to  be  judged,  for  better  or 
worse,  as  he  is,  as  an  individual,  not  as  one  of  a class. 
Everybody  wishes  to  survive.  It  is  loss  of  identity 
to  which  everyone,  however  humble,  strenuously  ob- 
jects. 

Dealing  With  God 

IT  IS  frequently  said  of  the  President  by  all  kinds 
of  persons  observing  him  from  a distance,  that 
when  he  has  a problem  on  his  hands,  instead  of 
reaching  his  conclusion,  as  some  men  do,  by  pro- 
longed discussion  with  various  minds,  he  retires  to 
solitude  and  settles  it  with  God.  Men  differ  in  the 
degree  to  which  they  need  contact  and  solitude  in 
order  to  have  the  best  chance  of  arriving  at  the 
truth.  Some  never  crave  to  be  alone.  Their  most  pro- 
longed dealings  with  themselves  and  with  the  Infinite 
are  when  they  shave.  Most  minds,  of  course,  lie  be- 
tween the  extremes,  but  no  mind,  it  may  be  asserted 
safely,  is  first  class  that  does  not  require  considerable 
isolation.  Lincoln  was  an  easy  mixer  but  his  profound- 
cst  results  came  to  him  when  he  was  alone.  That  this 
is  inevitable  was  suggested  by  Ibsen  when  he  made 


one  of  his  characters  say  that  the  greatest  man  is 
most  alone.  He  meant  essentially  alone,  even  when 
in  a crowd,  but  few  deep  natures  can  be  sufficiently 
alone  in  company  to  keep  them  from  craving  literal 
solftude  also.  Continual  contact  tends  to  wear  away 
the  inner  personality,  while  on  the  other  hand,  un- 
broken lack  of  touch  with  others  tends  to  starve  or 
warp  it.  Each  must  find  out  the  ideal  mixture  for 
himself,  but  one  is  not  likely  to  see  God  unless  he  is 
a lover  of  the  large  and  silent  spaces. 

Sweden’s  Neutrality 

TV7HEN  England’s  use  of  sea-power  in  this  war  is 
” discussed  the  entirely  ignorant  person  usually 
emits  surprise  that  the  navy  has  done  so  little.  A 
very  slight  amount  of  information  leads  to  emphasis 
of  how  much  it  has  accomplished,  but  even  in  the 
fullest  summaries  that  have  come  our  way  one  silent 
effect  of  sea-power  has  been  overlooked.  It  is  point- 
ed out  that  British  sea-power  assured  to  England 
food,  and  to  herself  and  her  allies  many  needed  sup- 
plies from  overseas,  and  especially  from  us;  enabled 
her  armies  to  go  to  France  and  to  the  Dardanelles; 
prevented  the  success  of  the  German  drive  through 
France  along  the  coast;  kept  her  own  factories  con- 
tinuing export  trade;  took  a direct  as  well  as  a pro- 
tective payt  in  the  assault  on  Turkey;  and  made 
Germany ’8  effort  more  difficult  and  intense  by  the 
extra  burden  of  the  blockade.  The  diplomatic  in- 
fluence has  also  been  counted  in  the  total  score,  no- 
tably on  Italy’s  decision.  It  is  along  lines  of  influence 
on  other  countries  that  there  occurs  the  omission  we 
have  in  mind.  The  three  Scandinavian  countries  be- 
gan early  in  the  war  to  consult  together;  and  together 
the  rulers  agreed  upon  neutrality.  The  fear  and  dis- 
trust of  Russia,  however,  has  been  a potent  force  in 
Sweden,  and  has  been  a factor  even  in  Norway;  the 
balance  has  not  been  easy  to  keep;  many  leading 
Swedes  and  Norwegians  have  looked  upon  the  sit- 
uation with  anxiety.  The  Germans,  in  their  drive  at 
Russia,  emphasized  the  northern  part  of  their  ad- 
vance, no  doubt  largely  to  influence  Sweden  and  Fin- 
land to  enter  the  conflict  on  their  side.  The  fact  that 
entrance  on  the  side  of  Germany  would  mean  not 
only  the  immediate  ruin  of  Scandinavian  commerce 
but  the  exposure  of  Norway  to  invasion  from  Britain 
has  been  one  of  those  examples  of  the  pressure  of  sea- 
power  that  are  unnoticed  because  they  represent  a 
condition  rather  than  a positive  act.  Those  who 
know  Scandinavian  affairs  best,  however,  are  first  to 
count  this  pressure  among  the  forces  of  the  war 
exerted  by  the  British  navy. 

How  To  Be  Saved 

TJ7HEN  will  our  largest  city  be  grown  up?  At 
™ least  when  will  up-staters  grant  it  self-govern- 
ment? A committee  from  the  legislature  is  now  busy 
investigating  it.  One  way  is  to  make  a partisan  exploit 
of  it,  and  thus  increase  the  marvelous  record  of  the 
present  legislature  of  New  York  state,  which  has 
done  so  much  to  queer  the  Republican  party  in  the 
nation.  Another  way  is  to  drop  peanut  statesman- 
ship altogether  and  simply  try  to  suggest  improve- 
ments, Heaven  knows  improvements  are  necessary 
in  any  city,  especially  in  a city  long  so  ill-governed  as 
New  York.  After  only  a year  and  a half  in  office 
the  city  administration,  with  its  manifold  problems 
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and  its  complete  non-partisanship,  will  assuredly 
welcome  any  well-informed  and  straightforward  sug- 
gestions. Let  the  committee  work  in  that  spirit  and 
it  will  do  much  to  cover  up  the  wrong  principle  of 
its  existence. 

Why  is  it  ? 

lVrOBODY  admires  our  Congress  vastly.  Why  is 
this?  Of  course  all  governments  are  roasted, 
but  our  national  legislature  inspires  less  respect  than 
it  might.  It  doesn’t  compare  with  the  British  Parlia- 
ment. The  reason  is  that  the  members  are  chosen  by 
localities.  Congress  will  never  reach  its  highest  pos- 
sibilities until  that  tiresome  superstition  ends.  A 
Congressman  is  occupied  most  of  the  time  in  trying 
for  pie  to  feed  to  his  constituents.  By  now  our  coun- 
try should  be  looked  upon  as  a unit. 

Henry  James 

YJ77HEN  a man  of  Henry  James*  age  and  record 
**  decides  to  become  the  citizen  of  another  coun- 
try, the  best  thing  his  countrymen  can  do,  in  any 
comments  on  his  decision,  is  to  show  respect  and 
reticence.  Mr.  James  is  72  years  old.  He  has  de- 
served well  of  the  world,  as  his  brother  did,  and  as 
their  father  did  before  them.  We  may  not  share 
the  views  attributed  to  him  about  the  war,  but  he  , 
has  a right  to  his  own  opinion  and  his  own  choice,  | 
and  gibes  at  him  are  the  cheapest  known  form  of 
wit. 

Mollycoddles 

rPHE  great  Sissy,  so  to  speak,  the  leading  case  of 
him  who  prefers  thought  to  violence,  and  whose 
temperament  revolts  against  the  established  stand- 
ards of  action  that  his  mind  accepts,  is  of  course  that 
charming  philosopher,  friend  to  all  of  us,  whose  self- 
accusation is  repeated  in  terms  of  beauty  unsur- 
passed; who  sees  in  his  reluctance  to  plunge  into 
force: 

Some  craven  scruple 
Of  thinking  too  precisely  on  the  event; 

A thought  which  quartered  hath  but  one  part 
wisdom 

And  ever  three  parts  coward. 

How  unfair  to  himself,  however,  since  it  is  the 
one  part  wisdom  that  is  mother  to  the  other  three. 
Self-consciousness,  or  as  he  calls  it,  “conscience,”  it 
is  that  doth  make  cowards  of  us  all; 

And  the  native  hue  of  resolution 

Is  sicklied  o’er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought. 

How  truly  uninteresting  is  Fortinbras,  and  yet 
how  the  distracted  thinker  admires  him,  merely  be- 
cause his  freedom  from  scruple  or  reflection  leaves 
him  prompt  to  act.  And  yet  what  does  it  all  matter, 
the  activity  of  Fortinbras,  compared  to  the  doubt  of 
Hamlet?  It  is  not  change  of  rulers  that  gives  to  this 
naughty  world  a value  interfused  with  everything, 
even  with  calamity.  It  is  not  Fortinbras,  but  Ham- 
let, who  makes  of  life  a haven  for  the  mind,  a place 
stained  with  the  white  radiance  of  eternity.  And 
among  those  who  are  sceptical  of  force,  there  is  one 
greater  even  than  Hamlet.  The  great  mollycoddle 
of  all  time  is  Jesus. 


Roosevelt  on  Motherhood 

*T^HE  Colonel  in  the  west  has  been  drawing  a favor- 
ite  analogy  of  his,  between  the  soldier  and  the 
mother.  That  resemblance  can  be  found  there  is  no 
doubt.  In  each  case  is  hardship,  danger,  giving  up 
of  ease.  But,  O Colonel  Roosevelt,  how  wide  is  the 
divergence!  What  a difference  between  a necessary 
evil  and  the  deepest,  richest,  most  touching,  most  ap- 
pealing of  human  acts!  The  soldier  must  be  killed, 
or  kill  his  fellow  man,  as  the  world  of  reason  is  now 
constructed,  and  he  must  make  sacrifices  to  accom- 
plish the  killing.  All  credit  to  him  for  doing  well 
what  is  required.  But  how  many,  many  millions  of 
miles  is  that  unhappy  necessity  from  the  joy  of  giv- 
ing life,  tending  it,  loving  it,  improving  it.  The 
mother  needs  qualities  of  the  soldier,  yes;  but  what 
has  the  soldier  of  those  limitless  consolations  of  the 
mother;  consolations  and  joys  that  come  from  being 
near  the  souroes  of  being,  from  passing  on  the  torch 
of  life  and  love,  from  what  is  physically  the  most 
creative  of  services,  and  may  be  so  spiritually?  The 
Colonel  says  a woman  has  no  more  right  to  protest 
against  raising  sons  to  be  food  for  powder  than 
against  raising  daughters  to  bear  in  turn  their 
children.  You  have  seen  the  resemblances,  Colonel, 
but  have  you  understood  the  fathomless  differ- 
ence? 

Optimism 

TIJANY  kinds  of  optimism  are  so  unfounded  as  to 
lfj.  gjve  reasonable  basis  for  the  current  jocose 
definition  of  a pessimist  as  one  who  has  to  live  with 
an  optimist.  But  there  are  grounds  for  optimism 
that  are  unshakable.  Interest  in  life,  deep  and 
large,  whatever  life’s  trend,  is  possibly  the  safest. 
When  calamities  come,  to  the  individual,  or  (as  in 
this  vast  war)  to  the  world,  a strong  aid  to  cheer- 
fulness is  the  fallibility  of  human  foresight.  Who 
can  trace  the  consequences  of  anything?  Is  not 
history  full  of  miscalculations  about  whether  this 
event,  or  that,  would  be  fraught  with  evil  conse- 
quences or  good?  Have  we  not  seen  the  same 
principle  at  work  in  our  own  lives?  Therefore, 
when  hard  things  happen,  we  can  frequently  cheer 
up  by  taking  as  our  watchword  “you  never  can 
tell.” 

Cheery  Stuff 

SPEAKING  of  optimism,  suppose  you  are  tempted 
to  count  the  number  of  July  and  August  mag- 
azines that  have  cover  designs  of  girls  in  bathing- 
suits,  why  should  you  despair?  Did  not  the  Italians 
in  their  great  period  all  paint  madonnas,  and  were 
not  most  of  them  merely  pretty  girls  in  costume? 
Did  the  Greeks  not  do  a few  themes  over  and  over 
again  in  marble?  Of  course  you  may  say  they  made 
great  art  out  of  their  themes,  and  our  girl-theme  i3 
handled  with  excess  of  commonplace.  That  is  a 
point,  but  we  leave  it  out,  because  we  are  busy  being 
optimistic.  Optimism  says  that  this  business  of 
pleasing  the  grand  average  (girl  stuff,  money  stuff, 
detective  stuff)  may  produce  great  art,  sometime. 
Tolstoi  said  it  was  necessary  for  art  to  please  all  the 
peasants  in  order  to  be  great.  We  have  no  peasants, 
but  by  putting  on  the  cover  girls  in  bathing-suits  we 
please  all  the  classes  there  are. 
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Hunger  in  Mexico  City 

By  ALLENE  TUPPER  WILKES 


FOOD,  just  ordinary  necessary  food  has  become  the 
subject  of  most  interest  to  all  of  us  here  in  the 
City  of  Mexico. 

Women  openly  exult  when  they  have  three,  six  or 
twelve  months’  supply  of  flour,  meal  or  beans.  Others 
are  quiet  for  fear  their  stores  may  be  confiscated.  Those 
less  thrifty  ones  who  have  no  supply  on  hand  are  find- 
ing it  hard  to  pro- 
vide even  the  neces- 
sities for  their  fam- 
ilies. 

This  is  among  the 
rich.  Luxuries  have 
disappeared  from 
their  table.  They 
eat  the  meat  that 
can  be  bought  with 
little  choice  as  to 
its  cut  or  kind,  and 
pay  extravagant 
prices  for  the  food 
that  can  be  found. 


sity,  one  is  divided  between  horror  at  the  cocheros 
insistent  beating  of  his  poor  beast  and  a desire  to  urge 
him  on  for  fear  they  will  fall  dead  before  the  destination 
is  reached. 

In  all  this  stricken  city  there  is  no  sight  more  pitiful 
than  that  of  the  stark  bodies  of  the  coach  horses  that 
have  fallen  in  the  street  from  starvation.  But  how  can 

the  animals  be  given 
food  when  there  is 
not  enough  for  the 
people? 

Every  effort  is  be- 
ing made  to  relieve 
conditions  so  far  as 
it  lies  in  the  power 
of  the  more  pros- 
perous members  of 
the  community.  I 
cannot  make  a re- 
port of  the  private 
charities,  though 
much  is  being  given 


Above — Children  come  with  jugs  and  bowls  and  wait  for  “blood”  for  hours  in  the  hot  sun. 
Below— Waiting  to  buy  com  from  the  government  The  line  extends  for  four  blocks. 


Among  the  poor,  as  always,  conditions  are  still  harder. 
Servants  cannot  be  discharged,  they  would  starve.  In 
a country  where  not  only  the  maid,  cook  and  manser- 
vant but  their  family  as  well  often  forms  part  of  the 
household,  the  burden  of  feeding  them  is  a serious  one. 

The  very  poor  have  been  reduced  to  a state  of  want 
that  I believe  is  inconceivable  to  the  people  of  our  own 
prosperous  country.  Beggars  there  have  always  been 
in  the  streets.  The  number  has  increased  until  every 
block  has  its  supplicant.  He  is  no  longer  the  profes- 
sional with  his  insistent  whine  of  “nina,  nineta,  por 
Dios — ” (little  girl,  dear  little  girl,  for  God’s  sake.) 
Now  gaunt  women  holding  close  the  bundles  of  rags 
that  partly  cover  their  babies,  tell  you  brokenly  that 
they  are  hungry.  As  if  one  need  be  told  after  looking 
at  them!  Emaciated  children  follow  you  clamoring  for  a 
“ centavo  ” They  have  overflowed  from  the  crowded 
streets  out  into  the  quieter  colonies. 

A trip  to  the  centre,  as  one  says,  in  place  of  down- 
town, has  long  since  ceased  to  be  a pleasure.  Hungry 
people  are  everywhere  and  the  poor  half-starved  coach 
horses  are  so  weak  they  can  scarcely  stand.  Only  the 
soldiers  ride  in  automobiles.  Those  of  private  citizens, 
Mexican  and  foreign  alike,  have  been  confiscated  or  are 
hidden  awayrsWhen  taking  a coche  becomes  a neces- 
Dig^gsd  by  CjO 


by  foreigners  and  wealthy  Mexicans. 

The  government  now  in  control  of  the  city  has  been 
selling  corn  at  a reduced  price. 

The  International  Committee  gives  out  tickets  that 
allow  the  holders  to  purchase  corn,  beans  and  charcoal 
at  various  stations  for  much  less  than  they  can  be  bought 
elsewhere. 

At  the  slaughter  house  the  blood  of  the  slaughtered 
animals  which  used  to  be  sold  for  fertilizer,  is  now  being 
given  to  the  poor.  They  come  with  jugs  and  bowls  and 
wait  for  it  for  hours  in  the  hot  sun. 

The  streets  are  blocked  in  front  of  the  buildings  where 
corn,  beans  and  charcoal  are  being  sold.  Hundreds  of 
women  have  fallen  from  hunger  and  weakness  and  have 
been  carried  into  the  Red  Cross  and  other  hospitals. 
Some  have  died. 

The  bread  riots  in  front  of  the  bakeries  have  stopped 
for  the  reason  that  bread  is  no  longer  sold. 

Only  a few  days  ago  a crowd  of  women  burst  into 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  crying,  “We  are  hungry!” 
They  wrere  promised  relief,  but  there  isn’t  sufficient  food 
available  for  distribution  among  them  all. 

We  hear  there  is  food  in  certain  districts  of  the  coun- 
try, but  with  no  means  of  transportation  how  is  it  pos- 
sible that  this  food  can  be  brought  to  those  in  want? 
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How  tragically  important  seem 
the  events  through  which  we  have 
been  passing,  and  how  they  dwindle 
and  become  blurred  when  seen 
through  the  telescope  of  the  Ameri- 
can press. 

I remember  as  a child,  the  hor- 
ror with  which  I looked  at  a pic- 
ture of  famine  sufferers  in  India. 
Now  I am  living  in  a city  where 
hunger  walks  the  street  night  and 

day,  where  thousands  will  soon  die 

for  lack  of  food  if  it  is  not  quickly 
given  to  them. 

This  morning  there  is  a rumor, 
nothing  more,  for  there  are  neither 
letters  nor  papers  to  confirm  it, 


The  “blood-line” — a scene  outside  the 
slaughter  house , Mexico  City. 


The  daily  crowd  before  one  of  the  stations  where  the  International  Committee 
distributes  corn,  beans  and  charcoal. 


Investigations,  made  in  parts  of 
San  Luis  Potosi,  Tamaulipas, 

Nuevo  Leon  and  Coahuila,  one  of 
the  richest  agricultural  sections  of 
Mexico  show  want  bordering  on 
famine. 

"Word  has  been  brought  to  us 
that  the  food  supply  at  Tampico  is 
nearly  exhausted.  In  Monterey  the 
people  are  said  to  be  starving  and 
women  and  children  were  trampled 
to  death  in  the  rush  when  a boat- 
load of  grain  was  brought  into 
Acapulco. 

In  the  states  of  Oaxaca  and 
Jalapa  the  people  are  reported  as 
fainting  from  weakness  and  ex- 
haustion whole  waiting  for  distribution  of  corn. 

These  reports  are  brought  to  us  by  eye  witnesses.  It 
is  impossible  for  private  charity,  or  the  impoverished 
temporary  government  to  do  more  than  partly  relieve 
the  distress  around  us. 


that  the  American  Red  Cross  will  take  immediate  steps 
to  relieve  the  food  situation  here  in  Mexico.  I am  off  to 
spread  that  rumor,  for  with  us  news  travels  by  word 
of  mouth,  and  it  is  good  to  have  such  news  to  tell! 

Mexico  City. 


Out  Our  Way 

By  EUGENE  WOOD 


IN  THE  city,  categories,  so  to  speak,  are  much  more 
A or  Not — A.  For  example,  it  is  Winter  until  the 
clearly  defined  than  out  our  way.  A thing  is  either 
steam  is  shut  off  and  you  can  open  your  windows  so 
that  you  may  the  better  hear  the  man  across  the  court 
working  on  Czerny’s  Velocities  from  10  a.  m.  till  10  p.  m. 
Or  perhaps,  one  might  put  it:  It  is  Winter  till  the  first 
three  straw  hats  come  out;  after  that  it’s  Spring. 

“See?”  cried  a neighbor  of  Uncle  Mike  one  hope- 
lessly Winter  morning  in  late  March,  turning  up  with 
his  toe  a clod  of  snow  and  top-dressing,  “See?  The 
grass  is  green!” 

“Yes,”  said  Uncle  Mike  and  twittered  his  eyelids 
roguishly,  “it  grows  of  that  coolor  hereabouts.” 

After  you  get  money,  you  must  show  culture.  That’s 
the  rule  out  our  way.  Now,  there  is  Uncle  Mike,  one  of 
our  leading  characters.  He  has  enough  money;  at  any 
rate,  he  doesn’t  try  to  get  any  more  now  that  his  house 
is  all  paid  for  and  “the  byes  is  worrkin’.”  Some  doubt 
whether  Uncle  Mike  can  read  but  he  can  look  at  the 
pictures,  that’s  a sure  thing,  and  he  has  language.  And 
theories. 

For  example,  when  Uncle  Mike  is  telling  about  taking 
down  old  c^nsti^iop  ^w|^he  doesn’t  say,  “The  nut 


was  rusted  fast,”  but  with  wise  frownings  he  expatiates : 
“Ye  know  that  whin  a noot — Whin  a noot  has  been  a 
long  time  on  a bolt,  it  becooms,  as  it  were,  impregnaa- 
ted.”  And  what  d’you  call  it  but  language  when  he 
makes  aphorisms  like:  “’Tis  not  the  len’th  of  the  toong, 
’tis  the  effectity  of  ut?” 

As  for  theories,  whatever  they  may  think  elsewhere 
of  the  spontaneous  generation  of  life,  Uncle  Mike  is 
certainly  for  auto-biogenesis. 

“Do  you  know,”  he  asked  a man  out  our  way,  “do 
you  know,  now,  how  tit  tell  whin  hom  or  bayacon  or 
anny  o’  thim  smoaked  mates  is  rrrripe  and  fit  fur  fate?” 

“Well,”  says  the  man,  “if  you’ll  give  me  a sharp  knife 
and  a hot  fryingpan,  I guess  I can  make  out  to  find  out.” 

“Ah,  no,  no,  no,  no!  That’s  not  the  waa  of  ut  at  all. 
That’s  not  the  rale  signtific  waa.  The  rale  signtific  waa 
i3  this:  Ye  hang  the  hom  or  the  bayacon  or  whativer  up 
— Ye  hang  it  oop  in  a dhry  plaace,  an’  whin  the  worrums 
dhrops  out  iv  ut,  why,  thin  ’tis  rrrripe  an’  fit  fur  fate.” 

“Well,  excuse  me!”  said  the  man.  “Excuse  me  from 
eating  any  meat  that  some  old  dermestid  beetle  has  been 
laying  eggs  in.” 

“Ah,  thin,”  cried  Uncle  Mike  impatiently,”  ’tis  no 
beet-tie  at  all,  at  all.  No  beet-tie  at  all.  Thim  worrums 
is  silf-inginthered  by  the  mysturC'of:; fohel  mate.” 
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ZIONISM  is  no  longer  mere- 
ly an  idea.  The  dream 
of  centuries  has  been  em- 
bodied in  actual  deeds,  to  show 
that  the  dream  was  a true 


vision. 

In  the  article  last  week  we 
saw  what  the  Zionist  movement 
might  be  expected  to  accom- 
plish, not  only  in  carrying  out 
the  hopes  and  sentiments  of  the 
Jewish  people,  but  in  eliminat- 
ing those  undesirable  traits 
caused  by  centuries  of  oppres- 
sion, encouraging  toward  full 
growth  the  idealistic  side  of  the 
race.  Just  what  practical 
steps  have  been  taken  toward 
changing  Zionism  from  a suggestion  into 
a constructive  fact?  It  is  necessary  to 
understand  with  some  clearness  what 
the  actual  steps  are,  as  a foundation  for 
understanding  how  the  work  fits  in  with 
the  dream. 

There  are  now  in  Palestine  about  forty 
Jewish  villages.  Agriculture  is  the  very 
foundation  of  their  existence.  In  about 
seven  of  them,  grapes  are  almost  the 
only  product.  In  numerous  others,  al- 
monds, olive  trees,  and  other  fruit  trees 
are  the  principal  industries.  One  of 
the  most  important 
conditions  to  be  faced 
from  the  constructive 
point  of  view  is  the 
fact  that  a consider- 
able part  of  the  soil  is 
not  good  for  grain.  It 
is  impossible  to  gener- 
alize loosely,  and  in 
some  of  the  colonies, 
the  principal  prod- 
uct is  grain.  Sev- 
eral such  colonies  exist 
in  Judea  and  still  more 
in  Galilee.  The  nature 
of  the  soil  often 
changes  every  few 
yards. 

The  first  colony  or- 
ganized in  Palestine  by 
the  Jews  was  called 
the  Gate  of  Hope 
(Petach-Tikwah).  This 
was  started  in  1878  by 
the  Jews  of  Jerusalem. 

They  were  not  at  all 
accustomed  to  work, 
but  the  idea  took  pos- 
session of  them  that 
they  ought  to  oc- 
cupy themselves  more 


Samaritan  High  Priest  and  Pentateuch  roll. 


with  agriculture.  As,  however,  the  cli- 
mate did  not  agree  with  them,  they  re- 
turned in  1882  to  Jerusalem.  When  the 
new  immigration  began  some  Jews  from 
Russia  bought  this  land  from  the  Jeru- 
salemites, introduced  sanitation  and  set- 
tled on  it.  It  was  formerly  infested  with 
malaria  from  surrounding  swamps  in  the 
district  immediately  beyond  the  border. 
The  new  colonists  put  up  Eucalyptus 
trees  to  absorb  the  malaria  air.  It  is  now 
one  of  the  healthiest  colonies  in  Pales- 
tine. 
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The  colonists  at  first  were  dependent 
on  outside  help.  Much  of  this  help 
came  from  Baron  de  Rothschild,  and 
much  from  various  societies  such  as  the 
Philo-Palestine  societies  of  Russia.  The 
administrative  officers  of  the  colonies 
were  taken  largely  from  France  in  order 
to  introduce  more  modern  methods  than 
were  understood  by  the  immigrants,  who 
were  mainly  from  Russia.  These  outside 
leaders,  however,  did  not  understand  the 
Russian  Jew’s  and  w’ere  not  understood  by 
them.  It  w’as  by  the  attitude  of  the  plain 
Jewish  people  of  Russia  that  the  next 
period  was  ushered  in.  Members  of  the 
societies  of  Russia  which  w’ere  helping  on 
the  Palestine  movement  w’ere  constantly 
confronted  wfith  this  question  from  the 
ordinary  Jews:  “Why  don’t  you  go  to 
Palestine  yourself?”  As  a result  of  this 
searching  question  there  was  founded  in 
Russia  the  first  company  of  well-to-do 
Jew’s  to  buy  land  in  Palestine  and  have 
it  cultivated,  intending  to  go  there  and 
settle  when  the  land  should  be  sufficient- 
ly advanced  to  support  them.  Repre- 
senting it  E.  W.  Lew’in-Epstein  w’ent  to 
Palestine,  planted  vineyards,  built  houses, 
and  made  the  necessary  preparations  for 
an  expected  new  colony.  He  later  be- 
came mayor  of  the  colony.  This  first 
colony  of  prosperous  Jews  was  meant  as 
a model  to  show  people  with  money  who 
wished  to  settle  in  Palestine  how’  to  go 
about  it.  Baron  de  Rothschild,  wffio  had 
been  the  great  supporter  of  the  Jewish 
movement  toward  Palestine  w’hen  it 
needed  paternal  guidance,  was  much 
pleased  to  see  the  movement  joined  by 
Jews  who  could  take  care  of  themselves 
and  do  their  part  toward  building  up 
Palestine.  It  was  a great  step  in  an 
ideal  as  well  as  in  a material  sense.  It 
helped  to  show  that  the  movement  was 
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not  merely  a 
practical  help 
but  also  the  ex- 
pression of  a 
race  ideal.  The 
first  colony, 
even  now  after 
twenty  - five 
years,  is  looked 
upon  as  the 
standard.  There 
would  have  been 
a festival  this 
year  to  celebrate 
the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  had 

children  of  these  j 
farm  - helpers  i 

they  had  as 

much  interest  in  the  education  H 
system  as  any  one  else;  and 
therefore  there  was  formed  a 
Board  of  Education,  separate 
from  the  general  governing 
board,  with  the  suffrage  univer- 
sal; and  later  various  other 
boards  developed.  The  question 
of  female  suffrage  never  came 
up,  because  it  was  from  the  be- 
ginning taken  for  granted  with- 
out any  argument  that  women 
should  vote  on  the  same  terms 
and  just  as  naturally  as  men.  In 
the  first  colony,  which  began  with 
two  hundred  members  and  now 
has  eleven  hundred,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  problems  dealt 
with  came  up  before  the  judicial 
board,  founded  to  settle  all  ques- 
tions between  employers  and  em- 
ployees. It  is  not  so  much  a 
board  of  arbitration  as  it  is  a 
court,  since  members  of  the  col- 
ony are  compelled  to  submit  to 
it,  and  to  bring  questions  before 
it  instead  of  before  the  Turkish 
courts.  Since  it  was  put  into  ex- 
istence there  has  not  been  a single 
attempt  to  appeal  from  it  to  the 
Turkish  courts.  The  only  trouble  it  has 
met  was  on  a profound  difference  of 
point  of  view  between  the  Arabs  and  the 
Jews  on  the  rights  of  property.  As  long 
as  an  individual  owner  used  his  land  the 
Arab  respected  his  ownership.  If  they 
saw  a plot,  however,  that  was  not  in  use, 
they  used  it  for  grazing  themselves.  The 
Jews  explaineckTo^them  that  ttev  could 
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question,  of 
course,  much 
might  be  said 
for  the  Arab 
argument,  but 
the  practical  ef- 
fect of  the  Turk- 
ish government 
siding  with  the 
Jews  has  been  at 
least  comfort- 
able, since  the 

I Arabs,  like  vari- 
ous other  primi- 
tive people,  re- 
spect might,  and 
this  step  was 
a demonstration 
that  the  might 
of  the  govern- 
ment was  with 
the  Jewish  col- 
onists. 

When  the 
colonies  were 
founded  there 
were  no  maps. 
The  government 
gave  deeds  of 
land  but  de- 
scribed the  out- 
lines in  the  most 
impressionistic 
terms.  The  Jews 
introduced  exact 
borders  and  of 
course  maps 
were  necessary 
to  do  this.  The  Jewish  villages 
are  scattered  and  surrounded  by 
hJM  Arab  villages.  Everywhere  the 
Jews  affect  the  native  mode  of 
pv*',  living.  The  Arabs,  for  instance, 

1|  had  no  doctors,  and  no  medicine, 
’l  They  now  come  in  large  numbers 
to  be  treated  by  the  Jews,  large- 
ly without  pay.  The  Arabs  also 
J like  to  deal  with  the  city  officials 
} of  the  Jews,  because  they  believe 
in  their  fairness  and  because  they 
l do  not  have  to  pay  backsheesh. 

( To  the  ordinary  American  mind 
backsheesh  means  a bribe  given 
to  a corrupt  official.  As  a mat- 
ter of  fact  the  Turkish  offi- 
* cials  are  almost  never  bribed  to 
do  wrong,  but  they  have  to  be 
\ bribed  regularly  to  do  right.  If 
they  get  no  money  they  do  noth- 
ing. The  Arabs  also  like  to  send 
their  children  to  the  Jewish 
^ schools  as  there  are  no  Turkish 
schools  that  amount  to  much  in 
the  way  of  general  education. 

The  present  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  Jewish  colonization  be- 
gan in  1900,  when  Baron  de  Roths- 
child was  convinced  from  the  suc- 
cess of  these  colonies  that  the  Russian 
Jews  are  as  capable  of  governing  them- 
selves as  Jews  from  the  other  countries 
are,  whereupon  he  handed  the  admin- 
istration of  those  colonies  which  he 
had  been  looking  after  to  the  Jewish 
Colonization  Association.  When  they  took 
over  the  management  of  the  Rothschild 
colonies  the  first  thing,  they  did  was  to 
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discharge  those  administrators  who  had 
been  brought  from  countries  not  the  na- 
tive country  of  most  of  the  colonists,  and 
give  over  the  management  to  the  col- 
onists themselves.  It  was  in  this  period 
that  the  Zionist  organization  as  we  know 
it  now  took  shape.  There  has  been 
created  an  institution  called  the  Jewish 
National  Fund.  This  fund  is  supported 
by  all  the  Jewish  people,  poor  as  well  as 
rich.  Its  purpose  is  to  buy  up  land  and 
settle  on  it  young  men  who  want  to  be- 
come agriculturists  in  the  country  of 
their  forefathers.  The  land  remains  al- 
ways the  property  of  the  Jewish  Na- 
tional Fund.  It  cannot  be  sold.  It  can- 
not be  leased  for  more  than  ninety-nine 
years.  When  it  is  leased  the  Fund  re- 
ceives a certain  percentage  on  the  value 
of  the  land,  which  is  readjusted  from 
time  to  time.  Thus  we  see  surviving  the 
idea  of  property  made  familiar  in  the 
Bible,  the  idea  of  Moses  himself.  It  may 
be  remarked  in  passing  that  this  whole 
national  fund  idea  with  the  joint  owner- 
ship of  land  aspect  of  it  was  adopted  by 
Dowie  and  introduced  into  his  Zion  City 
in  Illinois. 

Since  this  national  movement  began  in 
its  present  form,  the  growth,  even  in 
the  United  States,  has  been  decidedly 
rapid.  One  group  of  well-to-do  colonists 
exists  in  St.  Louis,  one  in  Chicago,  one 
is  a combination  of  citizens  of  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis,  one  in  New  York,  and  one 
national  group  with  headquarters  in  New’ 
York.  The  first  two  groups  mentioned 
have  already  planted  their  lands,  mostly 
with  almonds,  olive  trees,  and  the  tree 
from  which  castor  oil  is  produced. 

Of  course  the  great  war  has  made  the 
whole  situation  much  harder.  In  1913 
all  of  the  forty  villages  were  in  good  con- 
dition and  showed  a profit.  Now  they 
cannot  sell  their  products.  The  port  of 
Jaffa  was  blockaded  by  the  French  and 
English  fleets  as  soon  as  Turkey  became 
a belligerent,  which  prevented  the  Jews 
from  importing  anything  or  from  ex- 
porting much. 

Another  result  of  the  war  has  been 
the  postponing  of  the  time  when  the 
admirable  school  system  can  see  its  com- 
pletion. The  Jewish  school  system  be- 
gins with  the  kindergarten  and  the  day 
nursery,  taking  the  children  at  two-and- 
a-half  years  old,  because  their  mothers 
work  either  at  home  or  in  the  fields,  and 
also  because  the  children  are  likely  to 
suffer  from  the  hot  sun  unless  a favor- 
able place  is  provided  for  them.  The 
children  are  taught  at  the  same  time 
they  are  taken  care  of,  and  when  at  six 
years  of  age  they  are  ready  to  go  to  the 
public  schools  they  know  Hebrew  and 
some  history.  When  Mr.  E.  Ben  Jehuda 
began  speaking  Hebrew  in  his  family  a 
few  years  ago,  that  language  was  in  a 
very  limited  sense  alive.  Its  aliveness 
was  mainly  in  the  Synagogues.  It  had 
little  to  do  with  business,  schools,  and 
general  questions.  Now  it  is  already  in 
the  true  sense  a living  language.  It  is 
not  only  talked  by  the  Jews  but  is  fast 
becoming  the  language  of  the  non- Jewish 
people  who  live  in  Palestine.  Many  of 
the  Greek  commercial  houses  in  Jaffa 
use  it.  The  German  banks  in  Jaffa  and 
in  Jerusalem  issue  reports  in  Hebrew. 
E.  Ben  Jehuda  was  a scholar  who  was 
convinced  that  the  real  Jewish  national- 


ity could  never  be  created  without  more 
of  a common  language  than  they  had, 
and  a language  not  only  for  special  pur- 
poses but  for  constant  daily  talk.  It 
was  the  idea  that  dominated  his  life.  For 
years  he  said  he  would  marry  no  woman 
except  one  who  would  agree  that  their 
children  should  speak  Hebrew  from  the 
cradle.  The  language  of  the  old  testa- 
ment has  been  kept  and  extended  to 
usual,  practical  needs  by  a body  of 
scholars,  with  Ben  Jehuda  at  their  head. 
He  has  now  completed  six  volumes  of  a 
projected  ten  volume  dictionary  of  mod- 
ern Hebrew.  There  have  been  plenty  of 
special  Hebrew  dictionaries,  but  this  is  to 
bring  the  different  departments  together 
and  also  to  add  the  needed  words.  Mr. 
Maurice  Wertheim,  the  son-in-law  of 
Ambassador  Morganthau,  visited  E.  Ben 
Jehuda  in  his  workshop  in  Jerusalem  and 
asked  what  would  happen  to  this  work 
if  he  should  die.  E.  Ben  Jehuda  an- 
swered “I  must  live.”  As  Mr.  Wert- 
heim well  adds,  that  answer  is  the  spirit 
of  modern  Palestine. 

Naturally  the  public  schools  give  a 
more  general  education  in  the  cities  than 
in  the  villages.  In  the  villages  the  prin- 
cipal teaching  is  agriculture.  Manual 
training  is  making  marked  progress  in 
the  cities.  There  is  a school  correspond- 
ing to  the  German  gymnasium  in  Jaffa 
and  one  in  Jerusalem  and  a Technical 
High  School  in  Haiffa.  The  plans  for  a 
university  in  Jerusalem  to  cap  the  whole 
education  system  were  well  advanced 
when  the  war  broke  out. 

TT  WILL  be  seen  that  the  Jews  have 
A thoroughly  realized  that  if  they  are  to 
work  out  the  idea  of  nationality,  and  if 
Palestine  is  the  one  home  that  can  focus 
all  their  traditions  and  ideals,  then  they 
must  develop  to  the  full  the  practical 
modern  possibilities  of  Palestine.  No- 
body has  done  more  to  bring  out  these 
possibilities  than  the  famous  Aaron 
Aaronsohn,  the  discoverer  of  wild  wheat, 
whose  genius  is  likely  to  affect  the  de- 
velopment of  some  of  our  own  western 
states.  He  is  now  at  the  head  of  the 
Jewish  agricultural  experiment  station 
at  Haiffa,  and  he  and  other  skilled  men 
are  making  steps  forward  in  the  great 
fundamental  task  of  getting  the  most 
out  of  the  soil,  of  demonstrating  that  the 
Jews  are  successful  agriculturists,  and 
of  bringing  the  community  as  rapidly  as 
possible  from  the  old  primitive  agricul- 
tural methods  of  the  Arab  to  the  last 
tools  of  modern  science.  The  Jews  know 
that  they  will  not  accomplish  their  dream 
of  restoring  the  great  nation  in  its 
former  home  unless  they  are  able  to 
make  that  country  materially  prosper- 
ous. There  is  every  sign  at  present  that 
they  will  make  it  materially  prosperous, 
and  there  is  every  sign  also  that  the 
idealism  of  the  Jewish  race  will,  through 
this  movement,  receive  the  impetus  that 
cannot  be  expected  to  reach  its  greatest 
strength  while  the  energies  of  a people 
are  devoted  to  defending  themselves  or 
excusing  themselves.  Peoples  become 
great  when  their  hearts  and  minds  ex- 
pand freely,  when  they  have  self-respect, 
when  they  rejoice  in  their  natural  at- 
tributes. If  the  Jews  are  essentially  an 
Oriental  people  that  is  all  the  more  rea- 
son why  they  need  a special  home  in 
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order  to  get  out  of  themselves  moral 
and  intellectual  triumphs  that  will  never 
be  born  in  uncongenial  environments. 
What  they  ask  is  most  truly  a place  in 
the  sun,  most  truly  a place  in  which 
they  can  live  for  what  they  value  in 
their  own  lives  and  their  own  traditions, 
without  the  struggle  of  oppression,  or 
even  uncongeniality  and  misunderstand- 
ing. It  is  the  dream  not  of  individ- 
uals but  of  a nationality,  a race,  a peo- 
ple. 

We  often  think  of  the  Jews  as  espec- 
ially addicted  to  money-making.  When 
we  think  of  them  in  that  way  we  think 
of  those  who  least  represent  the  under- 
lying Hebrew  genius.  The  real  Jew  is 
a dreamer,  a religious  or  at  least  an 
ethical  enthusiast,  less  an  individualist 
than  a member  of  a community  so  strong 
in  its  community  sense  that  it  remains 
alive  in  spite  of  centuries  of  the  most 
disintegrating  influences. 

When  a Jew  decides  to  go  back  to 
Palestine  he  does  not  go  back  to  become 
rich.  He  goes  back  because  only  there 
can  he  be  a Jew  in  peace  and  in  pride, 
only  there  can  he  help  build  and  trans- 
mit the  qualities  and  ideals  of  his  race. 
Those  prosperous  Jews  who  are  now  ar- 
ranging to  return,  so  far  from  bettering 
their  material  condition,  will  inevitably 
be  sacrificing  it.  They  will  be  impelled 
by  one  motive  only,  a race  genius  of  ex- 
traordinary stability. 

I was  talking  the  other  day  with  a 
very  brilliant  Jew  who  had  spent  most 
of  his  time  among  the  poor  in  Russia. 
It  was  evident  that  he  had  very  slight 
respect  for  the  melting  pot,  looking  upon 
it  as  a sign  of  weakness,  even  as  the 
suicide  of  the  individual  is  a sign  of 
weakness.  I put  in  a gentle  defense  or 
at  least  explanation  of  the  point  of  view 
that  wishes  to  become  an  ingredient  in 
the  melting  pot,  led  by  the  dawn  of  a 
democracy  better  than  anything  we  have 
yet  known. 

“That  is  quixotic,”  he  observed. 

“Don  Quixote  was  all  right,”  I an- 
swered. 

“He  was  not  all  right,”  said  my  Jewish 
friend  gravely  and  without  emphasis. 

No  it  is  not  in  the  quixotic  that  the 
Jew  feels  he  can  find  salvation.  To  disap- 
pear in  the  melting  pot  would  be  to  sub- 
stitute a guess  at  the  unknown,  which  is 
strange  and  alien  even  if  excellent,  for 
the  saving  of  something  known,  believed 
in,  loved  for  so  many  centuries.  For 
my  part  this  determination  of  a strong 
race  to  live  and  to  live  in  conditions  that 
promise  the  renewed  flowering  of  its 
ideals  is  one  of  the  most  inspiring  cur- 
rents of  modern  history.  The  world  is 
becoming  standardized.  Different  coun- 
tries use  the  same  machines,  the  same 
products,  almost  the  same  customs.  The 
mails,  the  cables,  the  newspapers  diffuse 
the  same  facts  and  introduce  more  and 
more  uniformity  in  ideas.  The  great 
threat  of  modem  machinery  and  modem 
intercommunication  is  monotony,  lack 
of  variation,  and  consequent  lack  of  in- 
spiration. If  the  Jews  succeed  in  sav- 
ing themselves,  emphasizing  their  nation- 
ality, continuing  their  special  qualities 
and  their  age-long  dreams,  they  will  not 
only  be  preserving  themselves  from  de- 
struction, they  will  also  be  giving  a need- 
ed example  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
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Pen  and  Inklings 

By  OLIVER  HERFORD 


“It’s  a splendid  idea,  to  have  men’s 
wearing  apparel  treated  by  a gentleman 
and  a litterateur” — John  Armstrong 
Chaloner,  Esq.,  in  Vanity  Fair. 


Shakespeare 


Who’s  Pantaloony  Now  ? 


Disrespectfully  dedicated  to  John  Armstrong  Chaloner , Esq. 


ASTRIDE  your  charger  (like  Napoleon)  seated, 
Upon  the  world,  this  jewel  you  confer. 

“How  splendid  to  have  men’s  attire  treated 
Sic  by  a gentleman  and  literateur.” 

Ah  me!  Had  Horace  when  his  muse  was  flagging, 
But  given  laughing  Lalage  a rest, 

And  kept  Maecenas’  pantaloons  from  bagging, 

(Or  whatever  ’twas  he  wore  below  his  vest.) 

If  when  his  frisky  Pegasus  he  mounted, 

He’d  sung,  instead  of  the  eternal  HER 

The  stylish  HIM,  he  might  have  been  accounted 

A gentleman  as  well  as  literateur. 

If  Shakespeare  had  abstained  from  malty  liquors, 
And  spent  the  time  (when  not  purloining  plays) 
In  pressing  Francis  Bacon’s  velvet  knickers 
He  might  thereby  have  gained  a social  raise. 
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If  Tommy  Moore  when  not  devoutly  pressing 
His  suit  in  amorous  rhyme,  had  pressed  instead 
His  patrons  lordly  “pants,”  it  is  past  guessing 
What  titles  had  been  showered  on  his  head. 

Had  Bobby  Burns  renounced  his  Highland  lassies, 
And  tuned  his  pipes  to  “Gentlemen’s  attire,” 

He  might  in  time  have  risen  from  the  masses 
And  been  addressed  as  Robert  Burns,  Esquire. 

If  Hall  Caine— 


but  why  drag  in  Hall  Caine? 

Come,  Chaloner,  confess  like  a good  feller 
By  “Gentleman  and  literateur”  you  meant 
The  literary  style  of  the  Best  Seller 
And  the  strictly  pure  refinement  of  the  Gent. 
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Fifty  Years  From  the  Ashes 


By  DOUGLAS  SOUTHALL  FREEMAN 


IT  IS  not  easy  to  find  even 
a partial  parallel  to  the 
recovery  of  the  Southern 
States  from  the  utter  financial 
prostration  that  marked  the 
collapse  of  the  Confederacy 
half  a century  ago.  Few  peo- 
ples ever  sank  so  deep  in 
misery  to  rise  again  so  fast  in 
power.  Germany,  perhaps, 
was  as  completely  devastated 
by  the  end  of  the  Thirty 
Years’  War  as  was  Virginia 
or  Georgia  in  1865,  but  she 
carried  her  scars  for  more 
than  a century.  France  re- 
gained her  credit  and  repaired 
her  losses  as  quickly  after  the 
armistice  of  Versailles  as  did 
the  South  after  Appomattox, 
but  she  had  no  emancipated 
working-class  with  which  to 
contend.  The  Jacobites  of 
1745  were  as  hopeless  as  was 
the  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia on  the  eve  of  its  sur- 
render, but  the  axe  and  exile 
and  bills  of  attainders  solved 
their  problems.  The  Boers 
were  entrusted  with  self  gov- 
ernment after  the  war  with 
Great  Britain  as  promptly  a 
Southern  commonwealths  were 
mitted  to  the  Union,  but  they  hi 
advantage  of  isolation  and  disti] 
customs.  Yet  the  South  after 
years  has  not  only  ploughed 
up  its  trenches,  adjusted  it- 
self to  new  conditions  of  labor 
and  taken  its  place  among 
the  American  Commonwealths, 
but  it  is  also  making  unpre- 
cedented industrial  contribu- 
tions to  America  and  to  the 
world. 

A few  great  facts  stand  out 
in  a survey  of  the  eleven 
States  which  seceded  and  of 
West  Virginia,  carved  from 
the  flank  of  Virginia  during 
the  war.  Kentucky,  which 
suffered  as  severely  as  almost 
any  seceding  States,  and  Okla- 
homa, then  an  Indian  hunting- 
ground,  have  both  been  ex- 
cluded from  these  comparisons 
though  both  are,  in  sympathy, 
as  in  territory,  distinctly 
Southern : 

In  fifty  years  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  eleven  States 
have  been  multiplied  almost 
ten-fold. 

Despite  the  losses  of  the 
war,  farm  property  in  these 
States  now  has  an  aggregate 
value  three  and  a half  times 
as  great  as  in  1860.  The  farms 
of  Texas  alone,  with  their  live 
stock  and  machinery,  are 
more  valuable  by  almost 
8264,000,000  than  those  of  .all  the  eleven 
Southern  States  on  the  eve  of  the  war. 
In  the  banks  of  the  eight  Southern 
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States  for  which  statistics  can  be  had, 
there  are  now  eight  dollars  on  deposit 
for  every  dollar  in  bank  in  1860. 


The  combined  output  of 
bituminous  coal  in  three 
Southern  States  is  worth  al- 
most ten  times  as  much  per 
annum  as  the  bituminous  coal 
from  all  the  mines  in  the 
country  at  the  date  of  the 
eighth  census. 

One  Southern  State,  Ala- 
bama, now  produces  more 
than  twice  as  much  iron  as 
did  the  “solid  South”  in  1860. 

Improved  agricultural  lands 
have  doubled  in  area ; the 
cotton  crop  is  more  than 
twice  what  it  was — with  an 
added  $125,000,000  the  year 
from  cotton  seed  that  was 
thrown  away  in  the  old  days; 
the  tobacco  output  has  been 
multiplied  by  two  and  that  of 
sugar  cane  by  more  than  fifty. 
But  with  all  of  this,  Southern 
manufactures  are  now  more 
valuable  than  Southern  field 
crops,  and  • the  value  added 
raw  materials  by  manufacture 
in  the  South  is  equal  to  the 
total  value  of  the  average  cot- 
ton crop,  the  seed  excluded. 
The  aggregate  value  of  all 
le  property  in  the  eleven  States 
imated  by  the  census  at  more 
five  times  the  values  of  1860. 
ere  is  scarcely  one  of  these  items 
which  there  is  not  bound  up  a 
long,  long  story  of  patience 
and  persistence.  The  up- 
building of  Southern  manu- 
factures is  of  itself  as  remark- 
able an  industrial  romance  as 
the  rise  of  New  England.  It 
has  meant  the  construction  of 
more  than  1,100  miles  of  rail- 
road (total  60,198)  for  every 
year  since  1860.  It  has  meant 
a struggle  for  supremacy  in 
cotton  spinning.  It  has  meant 
a veritable  crusade  for  the 
manufacture  of  tobacco  prod- 
ucts adjacent  to  the  fields 
where  the  leaf  is  grown.  It 
has  meant  almost  two  genera- 
tions of  cooperation. 

Scarcely  less  interesting 
than  the  increase  in  the  great 
essentials  of  Southern  wealth 
has  been  the  steady  addition 
of  new  items  to  the  de- 
veloped resources  of  the 
South.  Orchard  products,  for 
instance,  now  bring  the  South 
yearly  some  $25,000,000  as 
compared  with  $2,250,000  in 
1860;  peanuts  then  negligible 
are  now  worth  $18,000,000  per 
annum;  Southern  hay  is  val- 
ued at  more  than  $70,000,000 
the  year.  There  are  perhaps 
a dozen  instances  where  com- 
modities which  were  formerly 
only  for  home  consumption 
are  now  marketed  for  profit.  Only 
6,500,000  bushels  of  potatoes,  for  in- 
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Shipping  scene  on  docks  at  New  Orleans,  La. 


stance,  were  raised  in 
1860  in  the  seceded 
States;  now  the  annual 
crop  seldom  falls  below 

28.000. 000  bushels.  Vir- 
ginia alone  now  raises 
more  potatoes  b y 

2.000. 000  the  year  than 
did  the  whole  South  on 
the  eve  of  the  war. 

Dairy  products  bring 
more  than  $80,000,000 
to  the  seceded  States* 
every  twelve  months; 
eggs  and  poultry  are 
sold  on  the  market  for 
more  than  $26,000,000; 
live  stock  for  slaughter 
and  export  is  reckoned 
at  something  like 
$200,000,000  the  year. 

A great  factor  has 
been  the  subdivision  of 
the  old  plantations  into 
smaller  farms.  Slavery 
and  extensive  farming 
went  together.  The  man 
who  owned  a large  num- 
ber of  negroes  had  to 
have  enough  land  to 
keep  them  employed  on 
the  simple  staples  they 
could  till ; he  had  to 
raise  enough  wheat  and 
corn  to  feed  them  be- 
fore he  could  put  in  a 
“money  crop.”  How 
completely  all  this  has 
been  changed  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the 
total  wheat  crop  of  the 
States  that  seceded  in  1860-61  is  not 
now  appreciably  larger  than  it  was  be- 
fore the  war,  despite  the  increase  in 


THERE  are  men  of  bright  talent  in 
the  trenches.  You  keep  meeting 
them — boys  and  veterans  with  bits 
of  magic  about  them.  On  our  line  we 
had  a sculptor,  who  had  studios  in  Ant- 
werp, Bruges  and  Paris.  The  son  of 
Ysaye  was  with  us.  One  day  he  bor- 
rowed a squeaky  old  violin  and  played 
for  my  wife  the  sonata  which  Cesar 
Franck  had  written  for  his  father.  There 
are  painters,  who  take  their  time  off  in 
designing  postcards,  in  red  crayon  work, 
knocking  off  landscapes,  doing  the  faces 
of  their  comrades.  One  of  these  crafts- 
men carried  a water-color  box  in  his 
hip- pocket.  A curly-headed  boy,  a 
Genie,  with  a kink  in  his  eye,  used  to 
stumble  into  our  relief  station,  after  he 
had  done  his  time  on  the  inundations. 
Smelly,  with  his  clothes  very  wet  and 
reeking,  he  would  seat  himself  at  the 
piano.  The  nurses  put  a glass  of 
beer  and  cigarettes  within  reach,  and 
he  would  play  opera  music  for  an 
hour. 

Their  ambitions  foregone,  their  fine- 
ness pooled  into  the  general  fund  of  gal- 
lantry, these  yquths,  with  their  touch 
of  skill,  splash  about  in  the  wet  trenches. 
They  are  dressed  in  the  tag  ends  of  un- 
matching  unifonfiS^full  of  vermto.  They 
barry  message^sy@i  trit^fs^ fulfill 


population.  The  com  crop,  in  the  same 
way,  has  increased  chiefly  in  those  states 
where  stock  raising  is  general.  Elsewhere 

Fun  in  War 

By  ARTHUR  H.  GLEASON 

dirty  and  disagreeable  tasks.  But  in 
their  moments  of  relief,  they  give  pleas- 
ure with  their  art.  You  see  several  men 
out  of  each  hundred  carrying  a book  in 
the  pocket.  You  will  see  a boy  sit  all 
the  morning  drawing.  Others  of  the 
youngsters  will  play  on  any  old  piano, 
to  a group  of  silent  devotees.  The  aver- 
age is  one  unwrecked  piano  to  each  de- 
vastated village.  Wherever  there  is 
such  a piano,  the  soldiers  work  it  over- 
time. There  was  a lad  who  could  fill  an 
evening  with  characteristic  street  calls. 
Belgium  is  full  of  dialects,  and  call  dif- 
fers from  call.  He  could  give  the  fish- 
monger of  Antwerp  and  the  vegetable 
vendor  of  Liege.  Three  captains,  known 
as  “The  Trinity,”  had  the  duty  of  go- 
ing by  night  to  Nieuport  and  controlling 
the  waters  of  the  inundation.  In  their 
spare  time  through  the  stupid  winter 
they  hunted  up  a piano-player  in  one 
of  the  bombarded  villages,  pasted  the 
torn  rolls,  jacked  up  the  damaged  mech- 
anism, and  played  Debussy  and  Chopin. 
If  you  walk  through  La  Panne,  head- 
quarters of  the  King,  and  relief  station 
for  the  troops,  and  if  the  time  is  even- 
ing, you  will  hear  a medley  of  rag-time 
coming  out  of  darkened  villas. 

Patiently,  hour  by  hour,  soldiers  ham- 
mer out  seal  rings  from  German  shrapnel 


the  farmer  raises  only 
enough  cereals  to  feed 
his  family  and  his  stock 
and  devotes  the  rest  of 
his  time  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  one  or  another 
profitable,  intensive 
crop.  Ten  years  hence, 
when  the  movement  to- 
ward small  farms  shall 
have  gone  much  further 
than  at  present,  the 
fruits  will  be  seen  in  an 
agricultural  diversity  in 
the  South  rivaling  that 
of  New  York. 

The  chief  reason  for 
the  tremendous  increase 
in  the  South  agricul- 
tural contribution  to 
the  wealth  of  America 
has  been,  of  course,  the 
new  democracy  of  toil 
that  came  with  the  end 
of  the  war.  General 
Lee  foresaw  this  at  Ap- 
pomattox when  he  asked 
General  Grant  to  per- 
mit the  men  who  owned 
private  mounts  to  take 
them  home  for  the  plow. 
Then  men  needed  the 
horses  and  needed  the 
crops — the  men  who 
had  large  plantations 
but  nothing  else  and  the 
men  who  had  never  had 
anything  their  own  labor 
had  not  produced.  It 
was  not  until  the  en- 
- tire  South  went  to 
work  that  it  learned  how  rich  was  its 
soil.  It  is  still  learning,  working  and 
growing  richer. 


bullets.  They  fashion  cigarette  lighters 
out  of  two  cartridges — one  cartridge 
holding  petrol  and  the  wick,  and  the 
other  carrying  the  wheel  of  conflagration 
that  flints  the  flame  into  the  drenched 
wick.  One  man  bowed  a piece  of  wood, 
fitted  two  strings  upon  it,  and  so  had  a 
violin  of  the  trenches.  Its  music  was 
not  rich  and  varied,  but  the  making  of 
it  had  given  him  release. 

These  thousands  of  soldiers  have  put 
art  back  where  it  belongs  in  the  service 
of  distressed  muddy  people.  In  peace 
times,  art  is  a luxury,  but  when  enough 
trouble  comes,  it  grows  into  a necessity. 
On  long  voyages,  sailors  spin  yarns.  They 
have  to,  or  they  would  hate  each  other. 
When  men  are  thrust  up  against  the  old- 
time  enemies — loneliness,  hunger  and 
death — they  find  that  art  is  a comfort 
that  avails.  They  turn  to  music  and 
story-telling,  and  the  crafts. 

Security  and  luxury  destroy  art,  for 
it  is  no  longer  a necessity  when  a man  is 
stuffed  with  foods,  and  his  fat  body 
whirled  in  hot  compartments  from  point 
to  point  of  a tame  world.  But  when  he 
tumbles  in  from  a gusty  night  out  of  a 
trenchful  of  mud,  with  the  patter  from 
slivers  of  shell,  then  he  turns  to  song  and 
color,  odd  tricks  with  the  knife,  and  the 
tales  of  an  ancient  adventure. 
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What  He  Wore 

The  charm  of  a perfect  June  evening, 
with  the  odor  of  roses  in  the  air  and  a 
cloudless  sky,  added  the  final  note  of  ex- 
quisite harmony  to  the  appointments  of 
a sweetly  simple  wedding  last  night  at 
Grace  M.  E.  Church  which  united  in 
the  holy  bonds  of  marriage  Miss  Edna 
Nichols  and  Howard  Bateman.  One  of 
the  interesting  features  of  the  bride- 
groom’s part  in  the  wedding  was  the 
fact  that  the  suspenders  which  he  wore 
had  been  carefully  embroidered  seventy 
years  before  by  his  grandmother  for 
his  grantfather’s  wedding 
day. 

—The  Joliet  (111.)  - 
Herald  News. 


How  Women  Do  It 

A local  sportsman  tells 
us  he  went  hunting  last 
week — hired  a livery  rig, 
shot  away  a dollar’s 
worth  o f ammunition, 
wasted  a day’s  time,  and 
all  he  got  was — back. 
Then  his  wife  took  25 
cents  and  ten  minutes 
time  and  bought  a couple 
of  rabbits  for  supper. 

— The  Weber  Springs 
(Ark.)  Jacksonian. 

Confessions  of  An 
Editor’s  Wife 


When  we  were  first 
married  I didn’t  know 
much  about  a printing 
office,  and  I did  not  like 
the  term  “job  work.”  I 
thought  it  sounded  com- 
mon, and  said  it  made  me 
think  my  husband  was  a 
day  laborer,  and  wondered  if  some  more 
euphonious  name  could  not  be  invented 
for  it.  But  now  that  I have  been  mar- 
ried to  a printer  fourteen  years,  I am 
only  too  glad  to  hear  him  tell  of  jobs 
rolling  in,  and  don’t  care  at  all  when  he 
says  that  he  “had  no  time  to  write  edi- 
torials this  week;  there  was  so  much  job 
work  to  do.” 

— The  Wellsville  (Kans.)  Globe. 

Five  Years  in  the  Sanctum 

During  the  five  years  of  our  existence 
in  Canton,  we  perhaps  have  made  many 
mistakes,  for  which  we  are  sorry,  and 
for  which  we  have  been  severely  criti- 
cised. But  be  it  said  to  our  credit  that 
we  have  always  stood  by  and  tried  to  en- 
courage every  business  interest  of  the 
town  and  county.  It  has  always  been 
our  policy  and  pleasure  to  say  a word 
now  and  thei^J^r  the  promotion  of 
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church  and  Sunday-chool  work.  Our 
columns,  too,  have  been  open  to  the  re- 
ligious societies,  the  secret  orders,  etc., 
for  which  we  made  no  charge  and 
for  which  we  received  not  one  cent. 

— The  Canton  (N.  C.)  Observer. 

Blackmail 

If  the  young  man  who  was  seen  Sun- 
day evening  kissing  his  best  girl,  while 
standing  at  the  front  gate  will  subscribe 
for  the  Observer  before  next  press  day 
no  further  mention  will  be  made  of  the 
matter. — The  Hartford  (Ark.)  Observer. 


If  We  Could  Believe  The  Postals  They  Send  Us 


Home  Cooking  or  The  Fatted-pup 

Bear  Bow  is  going  to  have  a big  dog 
feast  when  his  daughter,  Mamie,  comes 
home  for  vacation  from  Haskell  Insti- 
tute, Kansas.  He  is  fattening  some  pup 
for  the  feast. 

— The  Colony  (Okla.) 

A Very  New  One 

While  at  Dean’s  Pond  one  day  last 
week  Leon  Jennings  saw  a queer  sight. 
A large  pickerel  lay  on  the  shore  dead, 
which  he  says  he  thinks  must  have 
weighed  about  seven  pounds,  with  a 
steel  rod  and  line  attached  to  it.  Evi- 
dently the  size  of  that  fish  so  frightened 
the  fisherman  that  he  had  never  dared 
to  return  for  his  rod. 

— The  Marathon  (N  Y.)  Independent. 


The  Value  of  Education 

Position  wanted — A young  person  hav- 
ing received  an  excellent  education,  in- 
cluding writing,  geography,  history,  ma- 
thematics, music  and  art,  would  like  to 
enter  a respectable  family  to  do  washing 
and  ironing. 

— The  Saline  County  (Mo.)  News. 

A Man  and  His  Trades 

J.  C.  Putman,  merchant,  jeweler, ' 
painter,  paperhanger,  butcher,  traveling 
salesman,  hotel  man,  carpenter,  bass 
soloist,  tenor  soloist,  choir 
leader,  cornetist,  farmer, 
etc.,  has  purchased  the 
William  Varner  barber 
shop  and  is  now  in  charge 
at  the  chair  with  a razor 
in  one  hand  and  a “I- 
won’t-hurt-you”  smile  on 
his  face  to  reassure  the 
victim  as  is  the  habit  of 
dentists.  He  is  skilled  in 
the  use  of  tonsorial  tools 
and  will  no  doubt  enjoy  a 
fine  business. 

— The  Colony  (Kans.) 

Free  Press. 


They  Are  Wise  in 
Beaumont 


First  a dancing  teacher 
amazed  New  York  society 
and  set  that  mysterious 
“inner  400”  buzzing  with 
monkeyshine  dances.  Now 
she  has  added  to  her 
achievement  by  her  very 
latest  innovation  the  car- 
rying of  a pie-faced  mon- 
key in  her  muff.  It  has 
become  the  very  latest 
fad,  this  chaperoning  a 
It  is  suggested  that  the  first 
husband  who  discovers  his 
germ 


St.  Joseph,  (Mo.)  Setcs-Prets. 

monkey. 

Beaumont 

wife  suffering  with  the  monkey 


procure  a long  chain,  fasten  his  wife 
securely  at  one  end  and  a measly,  flea- 
bitten  beast  of  a monkey  at  the  other, 
then  stake  them  both  in  the  cowyard. 
The  remedy  may  be  drastic,  but  putting 
monkeys  of  all  kinds  where  they  belong 
will  bring  about  a speedy  recovery  from 
the  malady. 

— Beaumont  (Tex.)  Journal. 

Life  is  Complex 

Cats  that  get  caught  across  the  street 
when  the  oiling  machines  go  by  are  ter- 
ribly worried  to  know  how  they  are  to 
get  home  again.  Rain  is  bad  enough 
for  them  to  walk  through,  but  nasty 
smelling  and  sticky  tar  compound  fills 
them  with  pain  and  disgust. 

— The  Portland  (Me.)  Argus. 
Original  from 
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What  Becomes  of  Life-Termers 


By  Dr.  SHERMAN  L.  AXFORD 


THE  records  for  the  past  thirty-one 
years  show  that  there  has  been  an 
average  of  ten  life-term  prisoners 
received  each  year  at  the  Kansas  State 
Penitentiary.  At  the  time  this  article 
was  written  there  was  an  accumulation 
of  ninety-six  life-term  men  in  that  insti- 
tution. One  naturally  asks  the  question 
what  becomes  of  the  men  who  are  sent 
to  prison  to  serve  the  remainder  of  their 
allotted  time — that  they  do  not  die  in 
prison  is  apparent  for  the  annual  death 
rate  is  less  than  ten  for  the  entire  prison 
population. 

If  you  were  permitted  to  glance  down 
the  columns  of  the  location  book  in  the 
prison  record  office,  you  would  see  the 
words  “pardoned  by  the  governor”  oc- 
curring with  striking  frequency.  In  an 
effort  to  learn  how  long  life-termers 
really  serve,  what  per  cent  serve  their 
entire  sentence,  and  how  the  others  were 
released,  I compiled  the  following  statis- 
tics: In  the  past  thirty-one  years  the 
Kansas  State  Penitentiary  has  lost  in 
the  various  ways  a hundred  and  forty- 
three  life-term  men.  Of  this  number 
forty-two  completed  their  sentence,  that 
is,  died  in  the  penitentiary.  These  forty- 
two  men  served  an  average  sentence  of 
seven  years  and  two  months  each.  One 
life-termer  escaped,  two  were  transferred 
to  the  insane  asylum,  four  were  liberated 
by  the  courts,  and  ninety-four  were 
granted  clemency  by  the  governor. 

There  are  some  very  interesting  lessons 
to  be  had  from  a history  of  these  ninety- 
four  life  term  men  who  were  the  recipi- 
ents of  executive  clemency.  They  served 
an  average  term  of  twelve  years  each. 

The  longest  term  served  by  any  of  the 
ninety-four  was  twenty-seven  years  and 
eleven  months.  This  honor  fell  to  a 
negro  who  at  the  tender  age  of  twenty- 
two  became  enamored  of  another  man’s 
wife.  The  woman  who  was  twenty-six 
years  older  than  her  paramour  was 
thought  to  be  the  instigator  of  the  plot 
to  kill  her  husband.  They  were  both 
convicted  of  first  degree  murder,  and 
both  pardoned.  The  woman  after  ser- 
ving twenty-three  years,  and  the  man 
after  serving  twenty-seven  years  and 
eleven  months.  The  shortest  term  was 
eight  months  and  this  distinction  belongs 
to  a white  man  who  was  convicted  of  a 
most  deliberate  and  cold-blooded  mur- 
der. This  man  was  the  proprietor  of  a 
boarding  house,  among  his  guests  was  a 
sort  of  itinerant  bricklayer.  The  pro- 
prietor employed  his  guest  to  build  a 
brick  chimney  and  was  to  pay  him  eight 
dollars  for  the  work.  The  man  did  the 
work  in  one  day.  His  employer  thought 
he  was  making  too  much  money  and 
would  only  pay  him  half  the  price  agreed 
upon.  They  quarreled,  and  the  old  man 
shot  his  guest  in  the  back  as  he  was 
walking  away  after  the  difference  was 
apparently  settled.  He  was  convicted 
of  first  degree  murder  and  sentenced  to 
the  penitentiary  for  life,  but  was  par- 
doned through  the  efforts  of  his  wife 
who  was  in  a position  to  enlist  the  ser- 
vices of  prominent  men  in  her  city.  The 
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dead  man  had  been  a stranger  in  the 
community  without  money  or  influential 
friends.  There  was  no  one  to  oppose  the 
murderer’s  release,  and  securing  his 
pardon  was  a simple  matter. 

While  the  average  sentence  of  the 
ninety-four  life-term  men  who  were  re- 
leased by  the  chief  executive  in  the  past 
thirty-one  years  is  twelve  years,  we  find 
that  fifteen  of  that  number  did  less  than 
five  years  and  forty  less  than  ten  years. 
But  twenty-nine  of  the  entire  ninety-four 
served  more  than  fifteen  years,  and  only 
ten  were  permitted  to  remain  more  than 
twenty  years.  These  figures  are  some- 
what startling.  One  naturally  gets  the 
impression  that  murder  is  not  a serious 
crime.  The  law  says  that  the  murderer 
shall  be  put  in  prison  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  and  when  he  becomes  familiar 
with  the  history  of  some  of  these  crimes 
we  think  that  life  imprisonment  is  little 
enough  in  the  way  of  penalty  for  the 
man  w'ho  takes  a human  life. 

'J'HE  so-called  “feeling”  against  the 
murder  is  a form  of  public  sentiment 
that  is  not  at  all  constant.  An  hour  after 
the  crime,  public  sentiment  would  hang 
the  murderer  to  the  first  tree,  but  he 
succeeds  in  alluding  the  officers  for  a 
time,  and  this  inconstant  feeling  of  re- 
venge vanishes.  By  the  time  the  sheriff 
has  the  murderer  in  the  county  jail,  pub- 
lic sentiment  is  willing  to  let  the  law 
take  its  course — content  to  sit  as  a spec- 
tator in  the  court  room  when  the  trial 
is  in  progress.  When  the  judge  sen- 
tences the  man  to  life  imprisonment, 
there  is  a murmur  of  approval  heard  in 
the  court  room.  He  is  taken  to  the  peni- 
tentiary and  in  a few  years  is  all  but 
forgotten  by  the  community  that  knew 
him.  One  day  a little  old  gray-haired 
woman  comes  into  the  community  and 
asks  these  same  citizens  who,  on  the  day 
of  the  crime  were  ready  to  do  him  vio- 
lence, to  sign  a petition  praying  for  her 
boy’s  release  from  prison.  Do  you  think 
these  citizens  sign  that  petition  because 
they  think  that  boy  has  been  punished 
sufficiently  for  the  crime  that  he  com- 
mitted ? No.  They  sign  it  because  they 
think  that  poor  old  mother  has  suffered 
enough.  Here  is  where  sympathy  is 
paramount.  I never  have  heard  of  a 
life-term  man  sending  his  lawyer  to  get 
signers  for  his  petition.  That  is  the 
work  for  a mother,  a sister,  a wife,  a 
daughter,  a son,  or  some  one  who  can 
arouse  sympathy — weep  a little  if  neces- 
sary and  God  knows  that  it  is  a weeping 
matter.  These  citizens  see  only  the  sor- 
row of  the  one  now  before  them.  They 
have  forgotten  the  soul  which  this  good 
old  mother’s  son  hurled  into  eternity. 
Time  has  erased  from  their  memory  the 
picture  of  that  heart-broken  widow  and 
fatherless  babies  that  impressed  them  so 
much  at  the  trial  and  made  them  almost 
wish  that  Kansas  had  capital  punish- 
ment. They  sign  the  petition,  they  go 
farther,  they  write  the  governor  personal 
letters  in  which  they  tell  him  that  they 
are  so-and-so  politically,  president  of 


some  political  club,  local  committeeman, 
ex-county  something,  all  intended  to  have 
weight  with  the  governor.  Thus  politics 
has  gotten  into  the  case. 

Do  not  imagine  the  governor’s  posi- 
tion is  an  enviable  one  in  pardon  mat- 
ters, every  pressure  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  him,  political,  social,  and  what  not. 
He  is  shown  all  the  extenuating  circum- 
stances, his  sympathy  is  appealed  to. 
The  public  sentiment  that  would  have 
hanged  the  murderer  when  the  crime 
was  fresh  in  mind  has  vanished  for  the 
human  animal  is  nothing  if  not  for- 
giving, even  the  jury,  that  on  the  first 
ballot,  convicted  him  of  first  degree  mur- 
der have  signed  the  petition.  The  gov- 
ernor sees  no  opposition  that  would  hurt 
him  politically  and  he  who  was  legally 
dead  is  resurrected  and  made  a citizen 
again. 

I question  the  wisdom  of  the  governor 
being  vested  with  pardoning  power.  That 
there  should  be  some  one  with  this  power 
is  not  disputed,  but  it  should  be  dis- 
tributed among  ai  board  of  at  least  three, 
one  of  whom  should  be  the  judge  of  the 
district  where  the  man  was  convicted. 
There  are  too  many  instances  where  men 
have  done  five  to  fifteen  years  for  minor 
offences,  and  the  man  who  has  commit- 
ted a cowardly  brutal  murder  for  lust 
or  gain  has  been  pardoned  in  two  or 
three  years.  It  is  a notorious  fact  that 
there  are  a lot  of  sentimentalists  who 
make  a most  superhuman  effort  to  get 
murderers  out  of  prison.  Just  say  life- 
termer  to  one  of  these  and  he  will  lay 
down  his  work  and  devote  his  entire 
time  and  energy  to  getting  his  man  out 
of  prison.  The  remarkable  part  is  his 
ability  to  deliver  the  goods. 

I believe  that  all  crimes  should  be 
included  in  the  parole  law,  and  a mini- 
mum sentence  fixed,  and  it  should  be 
more  than  eight  months  in  first  degree 
murder  even  in  the  case  of  the  man 
eighty-two  years  old.  The  pardoning 
power  should  be  taken  out  of  the  gover- 
nor’s office  and  out  of  politics  as  far  as 
possible.  Life-term  prisoners  have  de- 
cided advantages  over  short-term  men. 
Horse  thieves  do  more  time  proportion- 
ately than  murderers  and  second  and 
third  degree  murderers  more  than  first 
degree  men.  Ask  any  old-time  prison 
man  and  he  will  tell  you  that  he  would 
prefer  a life  sentence  to  twenty  years, 
and  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  life- 
term  men  do  less  than  ten  years  with 
good  time  off.  I want  to  give  a few  ex- 
amples which  prove  to  my  mind  that 
murder  is  not  a serious  crime  in  Kan- 
sas. 

First:  White  man  twenty-seven  years 
old  reared  by  indulgent  parents,  but 
seemed  to  have  a determination  to  be 
bad,  was  vicious  and  once  attacked  his 
mother  with  a pistol,  only  missed  com- 
mitting a murder  then  by  poor  marks- 
manship, was  married  to  a timid,  trust- 
ing little  woman  whom  he  abused.  Once 
when  he  had  driven  her  from  home  when 
she  was  in  a delicate  condition,  he  found 
her  hiding  place,  called  her  to  the  door 
Original  frep- 
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through  strategy  and  shot  her.  The 
struggles  of  her  unborn  babe  were  told 
of  by  witnesses  at  his  trial.  After  ser- 
ving eight  years  he  secured  a pardon 
through  the  efforts  of  a prominent  Meth- 
odist divine  who  had  married  the  mur- 
derer’s sister.  This  man  was  later  re- 
turned to  the  same  prison  on  a charge  of 
larceny. 

Second:  White  man  twenty-two  years 
old,  vicious  drunkard  and  generally  bad. 
After  the  death  of  his  father,  he  squan- 
dered his  own  and  his  mother’s  inheri- 
tance then  set  about  to  get  hold  of  his 
sister’s  property.  She  refused  to  give 
up  her  inheritance,  and  to  avenge  this 
wrong  he  went  to  the  barn  and  cut  the 
tongue  from  his  sister’s  favorite  saddle 
horse.  Later  he  entered  his  sister’s  room 
at  night  and  choked  her  to  death  with 
his  hands.  This  young  man  was  par- 
doned by  a Kansas  governor  after  ser- 
ving the  ridiculously  short  time  of  four 
years  and  ten  months.  He  had  a bad 
record  after  leaving  prison.  The  hero 
in  the  securing  of  this  pardon  was  also 
a Methodist  preacher. 

Third:  White  man  twenty-five  years 
old, a railway  trainman,  became  enamored 
of  a careless  woman.  One  evening  he  saw 
this  woman  in  the  company  of  one  of  his 
fellow  workmen,  he  went  to  his  room 
got  his  gun  and  killed  his  rival.  He  was 
pardoned  after  serving  eight  years.  He 
had  a bad  record  after  leaving  prison, 
and  was  killed  for  resisting  an  officer. 

Fourth:  White  man  twenty-three 
years  old,  was  the  product  of  a New 
York  Orphan’s  Home  Finding  Society. 
He  was  taken  in  by  a good  man  and 
befriended.  He  became  intimate  with  his 
benefactor’s  wife  and  they  planned  to 
kill  the  husband  and  dispose  of  the  body 
by  burning.  As  usual  the  body  was  not 
entirely  destroyed  and  their  crime  was 
discovered.  The  woman  escaped  pun- 
ishment by  being  a witness  against  the 
man.  The  man  was  convicted  of  first 
degree  murder,  and  secured  a pardon 
after  serving  three  years  and  three 
months. 

Fifth:  White  man  twenty-five  years 
old,  had  a criminal  record  and  was  a 


fugitive  from  justice  for  assault  at  the 
time  of  his  conviction.  His  employer 
had  discharged  him  for  drunkenness.  For 
revenge  he  went  to  the  house  where  he 
knew  his  former  employer  was  spending 
the  evening  with  his  fiancee,  called  him 
to  the  door  and  shot  him  down.  This 
man  was  a very  bad  prisoner  and  had 
assaulted  a prison  officer  shortly  before 
his  pardon  was  granted.  He  served 
seven  years. 

Sixth:  White  man  thirty-four  years 
old,  drunken,  trifling  loafer,  beat  his 
aged  father  to  death  with  a wagon  neck 
yoke  after  his  father  had  refused  to  give 
him  any  more  money  to  squander.  This 
man  served  six  years.  The  prison  chap- 
lain was  largely  responsible  for  his  re- 
lease. 

Seventh:  White  man  seventeen  years 
old,  was  an  orphan  boy.  He  had  been 
given  a home  with  an  excellent  family. 
He  became  dissatisfied  and  ran  away, 
taking  with  him  a horse  and  saddle  be- 
longing to  his  god-father.  He  was  pur- 
sued by  a posse  of  men,  and  his  bene- 
factor happened  to  be  the  one  who  found 
him.  As  his  benefactor  rode  toward  him 
the  boy  shot  him  killing  him  instantly. 
He  served  eight  years  and  six  months. 

Eighth:  White  man  fifty-seven  years 
old,  killed  a doctor  because  the  doctor 
insisted  upon  being  paid  for  services.  He 
was  pardoned  after  serving  four  years 
and  one  month. 

Ninth:  White  man  fifty-six  years  old, 
a most  brutal  killing  of  a good  man,  the 
motive  grew  out  of  petty  politics.  This 
man  secured  his  release  through  the  ef- 
forts of  politicians,  after  he  had  served 
two  years  and  one  month. 

Tenth:  White  boy  sixteen  years  old, 
ravished  his  little  eleven  years’  old  niece, 
crushed  her  skull  and  threw  her  in  an 
abandoned  well.  She  was  found  in  a 
day  or  two  not  dead  but  dying.  He 
served  ten  years. 

There  are  ninety-six  life-term  prisoners 
in  the  Kansas  State  Prison  today  and 
only  nineteen  of  that  number  have  been 
there  more  than  ten  years,  five  more  than 
fifteen,  and  two  more  than  twenty  years. 
I do  not  hold  that  men  convicted  of 


murder  should  not  be  given  another 
chance,  but  I do  think  that  there  should 
be  some  system  to  their  release.  A life- 
term  man  should  have  some  assurance 
of  equality,  the  friendless  uneducated 
negro  should  have  some  measure  of 
equality  with  the  man  who  has  a “pull” 
with  the  governor’s  private  secretary,  a 
host  of  political  friends,  an  energetic 
mother  or  sister,  or  some  of  the  valuable 
assets  that  some  prisoners  possess.  It  is 
rare  indeed  when  the  real  character  of 
the  prisoner,  the  circumstances  of  his 
crime,  or  his  service  to  the  state  is  taken 
into  account  but  his  release  is  secured 
through  politics,  pussy-foot  wire  pulling, 
or  a sympathy  parade.  Many  a prisoner 
has  been  pardoned  and  the  county  that 
sent  him  to  prison  has  heard  of  it  only 
by  accident  some  time  after  the  pardon 
had  been  granted.  It  is  readily  seen 
from  the  examples  I have  given  that  the 
white  man  is  the  favored  one  although 
the  colored  men  out  number  the  white. 
It  is  the  inequality  that  the  writer  ob- 
jects to,  more  than  the  reckless  granting 
of  pardons  or  paroles. 

Kansas  has  had  pardoning  governors, 
and  governors  wrho  were  opposed  to  par- 
doning, this  alone  is  enough  to  condemn 
the  one  man  pardoning  board,  one  or 
the  other  of  these  types  of  executive  is 
wrong.  Governor  HOch  was  very  free 
to  use  the  pardoning  power.  Governor 
Stubbs  was  anything  but  liberal  with  his 
autograph.  While  Governor  Hodges, 
has  a record  for  the  granting  of  clem- 
ency unequaled  by  any  other  Kansas 
executive. 

There  is  a tremendous  amount  of  good 
work  that  could  be  done  in  the  way  of 
systematizing  a parole  “system.”  The 
present  Kansas  law  is  a failure  and  helps 
no  one  and  nothing  except  by  way  of  be- 
ing a means  to  better  prison  discipline. 
I know  of  many  instances  where  it  has 
worked  a hardship  to  deserving  prisoners. 
The  time  to  parole  a deserving  man  who 
has  committed  a minor  offense  is  before 
he  goes  to  the  penitentiary  where  he 
learns  to  be  a criminal  and  becomes  at- 
tached to  and  fascinated  by  the  asso- 
ciation of  men  of  the  under  world. 


The  Importance  of 


Overalls 


By  FRED  C.  KELLY 


BESIDES  having  a working  sense  of 
humor,  William  Kent,  the  Califor- 
nia Congressman,  has  a keen  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature.  When  he  lived 
in  Chicago,  he  used  to  send  for  burglars 
and  yeggmen  when  he  desired  to  get  the 
underworld  view  of  police  conditions, 
and  he  could  discuss  topics  of  interest  to 
burglars  with  as  much  savoir  faire  as  if 
he  were  talking  about  the  “drayma”  in 
one  of  the  numerous  “highbrow”  clubs  he 
belongs  to.  No  matter  where  he  is 
thrown,  Kent  can  hit  on  something  to 
talk  about  that  will  make  him  “solid.” 

At  the  time  of  the  San  Francisco 
earthquake,  Kent  was  helping  with  the 
rescue  work  and  he  desired  to  place  him- 
self in  good  favor  with  the  United  States 
marines  who  were  brought  in  when  the 
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town  was  placed  under  martial  law. 
Kent  racked  his  brain  for  something  to 
talk  about  that  would  appeal  to  the 
marines.  Finally  a topic  occurred  to 
him.  He  went  among  the  marines  and 
discussed  at  great  length  how  tired  their 
feet  must  be.  The  marines  were  not 
used  to  much  walking,  and  especially  not 
over  rough,  brick-strewn  streets,  and 
Kent's  topic  made  them  his  friends  for 
life. 

A friend  of  Kent  was  going  down  into 
Texas  and  New  Mexico  on  a hunting 
trip,  and  expected  to  spend  some  time  at 
a cattle  ranch.  Knowing  Kent’s  insight 
into  the  tastes  of  every  variety  of  hu- 
man, the  friend  asked: 

“How'll  I get  in  good  with  those  cow- 


boys yonder  in  those  states?” 

Without  hesitation  Kent  said:  “The 
quickest  and  surest  way  to  win  their 
esteem  is  to  discuss  the  relative  merits 
of  the  different  kinds  of  overalls.  An- 
other way  is  to  go  into  the  question  of 
single  or  double  girth  on  a saddle,  but 
the  overall  proposition  is  best.  There 
are  two  leading  brands,  each  of  which 
has  its  strong  adherents  in  the  South- 
west.” 

“Which  brand  shall  I plug  for?”  asked 
the  friend. 

“That  doesn’t  matter,”  declared  Kent. 
“Just  discuss  them.  Show  intelligence 
on  the  subject.  The  cowboys  do  not 
mind  an  honest  difference  of  opinion  on 
overalls  so  long  as  one  is  conversant  with 
the  subject.” 
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Fool’s  Gold 

IX~”Nor  Iron  Bars  a Cage” 


IF  AS  some  hold,  it  is  true  that  one 
can  win  to  deepest  truth  only 
through  deepest  suffering,  I should 
have  thanked  God  on  contrite  knees  for 
my  disgrace.  For  never  till  now  had 
my  soul  been  ploughed  with  the  steel  of 
extreme  pain,  never  till  now  had  I dwelt 
alone  in  the  inner 
house  of  agony. 

Perhaps  it  was 
the  one  way,  this 
wounding  unto 
death  of  my  self- 
love,  by  which 
the  heart  of  the 
man  I had  become 
could  be  shaken. 

For  self-love  with- 
out doubt  was 
now  the  keystone 
of  my  being. 

It  was  not  that 
prison  life  was 
blithe.  It  was  not 
that  I ceased  to 
smart  under  a 
daily  lash  of  petty 
tyranny  and  toil. 

But  all  such 
things  seemed  in  a 
way  trivial  beside 
that  serpent  of 
bitter  knowledge, 
the  knowledge  of 
the  depth  to 
which  I had  fallen 
$n  the  world’s 
scornful  eyes.  I 
had  served  my 
god  Success  so 
zealously,  with 
such  utter  unre- 
serve ! I had 
thought  myself  so 
securely  among 
his  priests,  so  cer- 
tain of  his  favor! 

I had  been  ac- 
claimed his  fa- 
miliar; envied  or 
lauded  or  courted, 
or  by  my  peers 
accorded  place. 

Hated  perhaps, 
too : a tribute, 
surely,  for  no  hate  lives  without  fear. 
But  never  pitied,  never  scorned ! 

And  now  (I  had  no  misgivings  on 
this  score)  I knew  that  those  with  whom 
I had  fraternized  before  both  pitied  and 
scorned  me.  Those  who  had  envied  me 
before  did  so  no  longer.  Those  who  had 
hated  me  before  would  have  passed  me 
by — 0 bitterest  of  taunts — unnoticed 
and  uncursed. 

I had  heard  that  one  whose  heart  is 
broken  gains  peace.  But  my  heart,  de- 
spite its  torment,  did  not  break.  It  was 
as  if  a hardness  like  ice  lay  at  the  roots 
of  my  being  and  would  not  soften.  I 
felt  that  if  this  hardness,  which  I named 
courage,  should  dissolve,  that  I would 
die.  My  sole  consolation  was  that  it 
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did  not,  that  bitterness  and  a stern  re- 
solve to  somehow  win  back  what  I had 
lost  stayed  with  me  and  grew  stronger  as 
time  passed. 

I could  not  even  weep.  The  one  time 
I shed  tears  was  when  my  Mother’s  first 
letter  came.  And  then  it  was,  I think, 


more  at  her  familiar  hand,  and  the 
thought  of  how  I must  have  fallen  in 
her  eyes:  tears  of  self-pity. 

“Dear  boy,”  she  said,  “I  have  heard  of 
your  misfortunes,  though  not,  as  I would 
have  had  it,  from  you.  A friend  of  mine 
— and  yours — has  told  me  all  that  has 
happened.  And  I know,  too,  at  whose 
door  the  evil  that  has  come  to  you 
should  be  laid. 

“I  must  tell  you  now,  I think,  what  I 
have  never  told  you  before:  that  it  was 
your  Uncle  who  was  most  to  blame  for 
your  Father’s  ruin  after  the  War.  Money 
of  your  Father’s  came  into  your  Uncle’s 
hands  through  knavery.  With  it  he 
founded  his  fortune  in  the  North.  It  is 
but  just  to  tell  you  also  that  he  offered 


later  to  restore  what  he  had  taken,  but 
your  Father  would  never  receive  it.  He 
would  never  again  allow  his  brother’s 
name  to  be  mentioned  in  his  presence. 

“It  was  because  I thought  he  meant 
to  repair  the  wrong  he  had  done,  as  far 
as  possible,  through  kindness  to  you,  that 
I let  you  go  to 
live  with  your 
Uncle.  I thought 
(and  0 how  bit- 
terly have  I re- 
pented of  my 
weakness  since) 
that  God  had 
touched  his  heart, 
that  by  helping 
him  make  repara- 
tion for  his  sin  we 
could  help  him  to 
find  peace  and  for- 
giveness. 

“I  was  mis- 
taken, and  you 
have  suffered 
through  my  mis- 
take. I can  only 
pray  you  to  for- 
give me.  And  I 
pray  also  that  you 
may  never  forget 
that  whatever 
happens  your 
home  is  here,  and 
that  I am  always 
Your  Loving 
Mother.” 
The  letter 
should  have  meant 
much  to  me.  I 
had  seen  my 
Mother  seldom 
during  the  years 
of  my  prosperity, 
and  then  but  for 
brief  visits,  re- 
luctantly under- 
taken and  lightly 
ended.  It  was 
heartless  but  a 
logical  outgrowth 
of  my  absorption 
in  myself  and  my 
climb  toward  that 
high  and  glitter- 
ing goal,  the  pinnacle  of  worldly  domi- 
nance. 

Of  late  my  Mother  had  been  ill,  con- 
fined to  her  bed;  yet  the  fact  did  not 
affect  me  overmuch.  I had  written  from 
time  to  time,  but  hastily  and  without 
the  love  she  had  no  doubt  looked  for. 
Now  in  my  distress  she  was  as  always, 
steadfast,  loving.  Her  letter  should 
have  touched  me;  I think,  rather,  that 
it  only  increased  my  bitterness  by  adding 
to  my  self  condemnation.  The  reference 
to  my  Uncle,  too,  stirred  thoughts  that 
had  better  been  left  quiescent.  I did 
not  answer  the  letter.  I went  back  to 
my  brooding  and  lived  in  the  resolve  to 
revenge  and  re-establish  myself  when 
my  term  should  have  been  served. 
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Time  only  hardened  this  resolve, 
though  as  the  even  days  slipped  by  un- 
consciously I lost  the  energy  of  feeling 
and  will  which  had  at  first  made  me  suf- 
fer so  intensely,  yet  kept  me  living  and 
a quick  soul.  The  habits  of  the  prison 
wound  themselves  about  me.  It  seemed 
that  I had  always  been  there,  would  al- 
ways remain.  At  times  I was  apathetic, 
at  times  sullen;  more  and  more  rarely 
did  I sink  to  depths  of  desperate  regret 
or  rise  on  wings  of  hate  to  any  large 
emotion.  The  stripes  were  sinking  in. 

'T’HEN  one  day,  a day  to  be  remember- 
A ed  through  many  weary  months,  Carol 
came.  I was  far  from  expecting  her.  In 
the  twisted  glass  of  my  mind  I had  seen 
her  holding  her  skirts  aloof,  lifting  her 
eyebrows  as  did  the  others  when  my 
name  was  spoken.  How  great  was  the 
injustice  of  this  surmise  a glance  at  her 
face,  when  I came  before  her,  showed. 
She  seemed  frankly  glad  to  see  me, 
cheery  and  natural  and,  I thought,  beau- 
tiful as  a vision. 

“Mercy,”  she  cried,  at  sight  of  my 
face,  “you  musn’t  make  a tragedy  of  it. 
That  will  never  do.” 

“You  can  hardly  expect  me  to  be 
cheerful,”  I said. 

“Why  not  ?”  she  asked.  “Now  please,” 
she  added  quickly,  “don’t  think  me  flip- 
pant or  unfeeling.  You  know  I’ve  had 
misfortunes  too — and  I know  that  one’s 
attitude  counts  for  so  much.  Of  course 
it’s  hard — dreadfully!  But  surely  cheer- 
fulness is  desirable.  Surely  one  should 
strive  for  a courageous  acceptance  of 
one’s  lot.” 

“I  have  not,  I think,  lacked  in  cour- 
age,” I said  stiffly.  “I’m  not  beaten.  I 
will  yet,  mark  my  words,  win  back  what 
I have  lost.” 

“Have  you  lost  so  much?”  she  asked 
gently. 

“Why,”  I said  astonished,  “Success  was 
mine.  I had  reached  the  goal  all  the 
world  strives  for — ” 

“Oh,  the  world!  You  mean  the  stupid 
narrow  world  of  self-seekers  that  you 
have  known  here  in  the  city.  Don’t  you 
know  that  there  is  a larger  world  where- 
in millions  of  souls,  unconsidered  by  your 
little  set,  strive  toward  satisfactions  and 
rewards  of  which  your  world  knows 
nothing?” 

“I’m  afraid,  Carol,  that  is  an  illusion. 
Humanity  is  no  such  noble  thing — ” 

“It  is  a conviction  I have.  If  it  is  an 
illusion  I have  the  courage  of  that  illus- 
ion. I will  live  and  die  in  the  belief  that 
humanity  is  at  bottom  lovable  and  of 
brave  ideals — that  it  needs  only  to  be 
free  to  make  those  ideals  real  and 
acknowledged  of  all  men.  Perhaps  we 
differ  here.  It  is  a question  of  view- 
point. . . Have  you  never  thought 
of  success  as  an  attitude,  of  achievement 
as  a state  of  mind,  of  defeat  as  a lesson? 

...  It  sounds  rather  preachy,  but 
I can’t  help  but  feel,  my  friend,  that  this 
experience  of  yours — if  you  accept  it 
and  take  profit  from  it — is  going  to  prove 
the  very  best  thing  that  ever  happened 
to  you.” 

“Why,  Carol!  Do  you  not  know  that 
for  years  I have  worked  to  gain  what 
has  been  snatched  from  me  in  an  in- 
stant? You  surely  cannot  consider  the 
position  and  the  property  I had,  things 
of  slight  value.  You  cannot,  no  matter 
what  you  believe,  deny  that  speaking 
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practically  one  must  have  money  to 
live — ” 

“But  one  need  not  live  for  money!” 

“And  consider  that  through  the 
scheming  of  one  man  I trusted  I am  be- 
come a criminal  in  the  eyes  of  all  men ! ” 

“Not  in  your  own  eyes,”  said  Carol 
quickly.  “Nor  in  the  eyes  of — some 
others.  No  man  can  be  truly  dishonored 
who  does  not  know  himself  dishonorable. 
And  no  man  should  be  utterly  unhappy 
who  has  friends  to  believe  in  his  essential 
worth.  . It  is  because  I believe 

you  are  true-hearted,  if  you  would  but 
trust  your  heart,  that  I speak  this  way 
to  you,  that  I am  your  friend.” 

“I  think,  Carol,”  I said,  “that  what 
was  my  heart  is  dead.” 

“Oh,  no;  for  you  still  live.  . . . 
Someday  your  heart  will  waken,  you  will 
look  back  on  this  time  as  on  another  life, 
you  will  make  peace  with  your  God — ” 

“God!”  I scoffed,  “God!  Who  be- 
lieves in  God  nowadays?  That  is  an- 
other illusion,  fostered  by  fools  or  by 
those  who  profit  therefrom.  . . . 
Religion ! The  Church ! Doesn’t  every- 
one know  that  religion  is  just  a tradition 
or  a habit?  That  our  churches  are  just 
fine  buildings  set  up  to  house  an  out- 
worn superstition — that  our  preachers 
are  paid  to  tell  those  who  support  them 
what  will  entertain  or  pleasantly  emotion- 
alize them  for  the  moment?  Why,  they 
have  no  power ! Men  with  money  and 
influence  run  things  nowadays.  Every- 
body wants  money  and  influence.  It’s 
what  makes  life  worth  living — ” 

“Did  you  find  it  so?” 

I was  silent.  I remembered  the  un- 
accountable periods  of  depression  that 
had  grown  more  frequent  even  as  my 
career  approached  its  zenith.  I remem- 
bered the  doubts  that  had  one  time  come 
to  me,  of  the  very  divinity  of  the  great 
god  Success.  Yet  those  had  been  only 
moods!  Through  losing  what  I then  held 
secure  I was  now  able  to  determine  all 
that  it  had  meant  to  me.  No,  my  re- 
solve was  unalterable,  my  ideal  sound! 
Success  was  still  the  highest  good — and  I 
would  win  it  back. 

“I  was  not  in  all  ways  happy,”  I said 
at  length  in  answer  to  Carol’s  query, 
“but  no  one  is.  I do  not  find  this  life 
here  preferable  to  the  life  I led.” 

Carol  sat  gazing  out  of  the  little  bar- 
red window  that  was  our  outlet  on  the 
day.  Her  face  was  grave  and  tears  were 
near  her  eyes. 

“We  mustn’t  quibble,”  she  said  at 
length.  “If  I could  only  make  you  see 
what  I know”  she  went  on  earnestly. 
“I  am  so  sure!  But  that  one  cannot  do 
—each  must  live  his  own  life,  and  find 
his  own  soul.  I can  only  hope  . . . 
Shall  I tell  you,”  she  said  impulsively, 
“what  I think  about  God?  How  I know 
Him?” 

“Yes,  please  do!” 

“It  seems  so  simple  to  me,”  she  began 
slowly,  “I  do  not  think  of  God  as  we 
were  taught  in  childhood  to  think  of 
Him — as  a personality — a being  with  a 
beard  and  a world-shaking  voice,  seated 
somewhere  far  behind  the  clouds  upon  a 
golden  throne,  surrounded  by  white- 
winged angels.  To  me  his  God  is  made 
known  to  each  of  us  only  by  the  words 
of  that  still  small  voice  that  rises  in  the 
heart.  To  me  God  is  the  X quantity  in 
each  man — the  mystic  source  from  which 
springs  vision,  honor,  hope,  loving  kind- 


ness— all  those  impulses  and  ideas  that 
deny  the  brute  and  lead  the  race  onward 
toward  a nobler  divinity.” 

She  paused  a moment. 

“God  has  too  often  and  too  long  been 
made  the  asset  of  a monopoly — a trusti- 
fied God.  Religion  must  become  demo- 
cratic as  surely  as  must  governments  if 
we  are  individually  and  together  to  set 
our  feet  upon  the  straight  forward  road. 

“The  church  then  will  not  be  a club 
or  a weapon  weilded  by  the  few — but  a 
communion  of  spirits  desirous  of  find- 
ing God  and  of  cherishing  and  maintain- 
ing the  idea  of  God  each  has  discovered 
and  defined  for  himself,  according  to  his 
own  true  convictions  arrived  at  through 
the  best  use  of  the  heart  and  brain 
vouchsafed  him.  We  will  then  be  follow- 
ers of  Christ  the  great  examplar  in  the 
highest  sense — we  will  duplicate  His  most 
courageous  act  by  finding — as  did  He — 
each  one  of  us  his  own  God,  founding 
each  one  his  own  religion.” 

Carol  ceased  abruptly  and  gazed  at 
me,  gravely  earnest. 

“Do  you  see?”  she  said,  “Does  what 
I’ve  said  mean  anything  to  you?” 

“Yes,”  I answered,  “I  think  I see!  I 
will  remember  what  you  have  said.” 

I was  drawn  for  the  moment  from  my- 
self and  froin  the  weariness  of  my  heart. 
As  I gazed  into  Carol’s  eyes  I shook  with 
something  akin  to  fear,  but  which  held 
more  of  awe;  for  I seemed  as  on  that 
night  when  I first  met  her  to  be  gazing 
through  her  eyes  into  unfathomable 
space.  A voice  came  from  the  space, 
a soundless,  wordless  voice  from  be- 
yond the  confines  of  conscious  thought. 
And  the  voice  spoke  words  of  comfort 
and  cheer  that  soothed  my  suffering  like 
the  touch  of  cool  hands. 

“Remember,”  she  said  at  parting,  “in 
the  days  to  come  when  the  blue  devils 
take  you,  that  where  the  soul  is  free  and 
the  heart:  ‘Stone  walls  do  not  prison 
make,  nor  iron  bars  a cage.’  ” 

J TRIED  to  recall  and  take  strength 

from  Carol’s  words.  But  what  I re- 
membered best  and  what  helped  me  most 
thereafter  was  the  sweet  sound  of  her 
voice,  the  smiling  face,  the  look  in  her 
eyes  that  reached  my  heart,  my  heart  1 
thought  was  dead  but  which  thrilled 
now  night  and  day  to  the  memories  it 
held. 

If  content  or  true  peace  was  yet  un- 
won, if  misery  dwelt  with  me  in  my  cell, 
still  a measure  of  comfort  came  from 
these  thoughts,  and  my  losses  that  had 
loomed  so  large  before  were  less  mo- 
mentous now. 

Laura’s  divorce  suit,  undefended  by 
me,  was  won,  yet  the  news  of  this — or 
the  rumor  that  she  was  shortly  to  marry 
Robert  Carney — brought  no  bitter  pang. 
I heard  the  definite  statement  of  my 
bankruptcy  without  great  emotion. 
Even  when  a pardon  came  (the  work  of 
Hugh  Manning,  I learned)  and  I was 
set  free  two  years  before  the  full  end  of 
my  term,  I was  not  deeply  moved. 

When  I left  the  jail  at  last  I stepped 
out  into  the  sunlight  almost  timidly. 
The  world  was  cold  and  complex.  I 
would  put  off  my  plans  for  a siege  of  the 
citadel  of  Success!  I would  go  home 
first,  home  to  my  village  and  to  my 
Mother!  There  was  nothing  I wanted 
now,  nothing  in  all  the  world  so  much, 
as  to  look  into  the  face  of.  love. 
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With  the 
Amateur  Skippers 

By  HERBERT  REED 


The  Irolita  and  the  Queen  Mab. 


the  course  better  than  any  of  them  with 
the  possible  exception  of  E.  Walter 
Clark,  owner  of  the  beautiful  schooner 


WHAT  the  Resolute  needs  is  room. 
When  she  gets  it  the  Herreslioff 
creation,  beautifully  handled  by 
Charles  Francis  Adams, 
is  hard  to  be  beat,  if 
beaten  at  all.  The 
Sound  is  too  cramped 
for  boats  of  the  size  of 
Resolute  and  Vanitie  to 
manoeuvre  to  best  ad- 
vantage, and  especially 
for  the  Resolute  to  show 
what  a wonder  she  is  to 
windward.  As  this  is 
written  these  two  big 
sloops  have  many  races 
yet  to  be  sailed,  but 
whatever  the  outcome  it 
would  be  difficult  to 
convince  a close  follow- 
er of  yachting  that  the 
Resolute  was  not  the 
better  boat  and  that  Mr. 

Adams  was  not  the  best 
amateur  skipper  that 
has  trod  a deck  in  many 
a long  day. 

One  race  off  Newport 
over  the  course  where 
the  best  of  them  com- 
pete for  the  famous 
Astor  Cups  was  signifi- 
cant in  that  Resolute 
won  it  decisively,  pick- 
ing up  the  spare  min- 
utes in  the  thresh  to 
windward.  Had  there 
been  a smoky  Sou’west- 
er or  a zephyr  the  re- 
sult, I think,  would  have 
been  the  same.  Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt,  one  of 
the  best  of  the  amateur 
skippers,  sailed  the 
Vanitie,  but  he  was  no 
match  for  Mr.  Adams, 
who  knows  th§r1c!hksjn  1 
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The  Ventura 


Irolita.  Over  along  theNarragansett  shore 
there  is  a tide  that  comes  in  handy  when 
a man  knows  how  to  use  it.  Hardly  was 
the  Resolute  across  the 
line  when  she  tacked  and 
headed  for  the  shore, 
working  along  in  short 
hitches.  It  was  a case 
of  perfect  handling,  and 
although  Mr.  Vanderbilt 
sailed  Vanitie  well,  he 
could  not  hope  to  get 
as  much  out  of  the 
short  tacking  as  Mr. 
Adams,  since  the  Coch- 
ran boat,  a beauty  and 
a fast  footer,  is  never- 
theless not  nearly  so 
quick  in  stays  as  Reso- 
lute. 

That’s  the  Herreshoff 
of  it — the  deadly  wind- 
ward work  and  the  al- 
most uncanny  coming 
about.  There  are  many 
theories  to  account  for 
it,  but  the  best,  I think, 
is  the  one  about  the  bow 
wave.  Vanitie  does  not 
make  nearly  as  much 
fuss  in  the  water  as 
Resolute,  and  so  really 
looks  faster.  But  it  is 
well  to  consider  just 
where  the  Herreshoff 
boat  is  making  the  fuss. 
In  almost  every  creation 
from  the  Bristol  yards, 
no  longer  perhaps  a 
place  of  such  fascinating 
interest  since  the  death 
of  the  blind  designer, 
there  is  a very  notice- 
able wave  under  the  lee 
when  the  boat  is  tack- 
ing. This  wave  is  well 
forward,  aqd  far  from 
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The  Vanitie 
and  the  Grayling. 


being  the  hindrance  it  appears  to  be,  is 
a very  real  help,  since  it  has  the  con- 
stant tendency  to  push  the  hull  up  into 
the  wind,  so  that  it  may  be  said  that 
Herreshoff  yachts,  when  tacking,  have 
the  constant  tendency  to  come  up  into 
the  wind.  It  is  that  that  makes  them 
so  quick  in  stays.  Be  it  said  also,  right 
here  that  Mr.  Adams  has  sailed  every 
size  boat  the  Herreshoffs  have  turned 
out,  which  means  more  than  fifteen  years 
of  the  finest  experience  that  any  yachts- 
man could  have.  Adams  and  the  Res- 
olute seem  to  be  as  happy  a combina- 
tion as  it  is  possible  to  get. 

While  the  two  big  singlestickers  were 
among  the  attractions  of  Larchmont 
race  week,  the  real  fun  lay  in  the  sail- 
ing of  the  one-design  sloops,  the  Fifties 
and  the  Thirties.  They  are  by  tacit 
agreement  sailed  by  amateurs,  and  the 
victory  goes  to  the  most  skilled  helms- 
man. The  creation  of  these  two  classes 
has  probably  done  more  for  American 
yachting  than  any  other  single  move  in 
many  a year.  There  were  fewer  frills 
and  sideshows  connected  with  the  Larch- 
mont regatta  than  usual  this  year,  but 
the  racing  was  excellent  for  the  most 
part  and  although  there  were  objections 
to  the  late  start  there  was  enough  wind 
to  prevent  the  too  frequent  drifting 
matches  that  used  to  abound  on  the 
Sound  at  this  time  of  year. 

In  the  fifty-foot  class  the  liveliest  rac- 
ing was  between  the  Ventura*  owned  and 
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sailed  by  George  F.  Baker,  Jr.,  com- 
modore of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club, 
and  the  Grayling,  owned  by  J.  P.  Mor- 
gan. In  the  early  part  of  the  season  the 
honors  rested  with  the  Ventura,  but  the 
Grayling  carried  off  the  series  at  Larch- 
mont, and  the  two  seemed  to  be  so  even- 
ly matched  that  there  probably  will  be 
more  brilliant  races  between  them  in  the 
course  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club’s 
annual  cruise  that  will  start  from  New 
London.  The  cruise  is  to  include  a trip 
through  the  Cape  Cod  canal,  which  will 
be  a boon  to  the  smaller  craft.  In  past 
years  the  Sound  Schooners  the  yawls 
and  other  of  the  small,  but  handy  racers, 
have  suffered  severely  when  forced  to  go 
the  outside  route. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  Sir 
Thomas  Lipton’s  Shamrock  is  in  dry- 
dock  and  that  there  is  no  immediate 
prospect  of  international  racing  the 
turnout  of  141  yachts  on  the  last  day  of 
the  Larchmont  regatta  seems  remark- 
able. Yachtsmen  explain  it  for  the 
most  part  by  saying  that  with  no  Amer- 
ica’s Cup  race,  the  other  trophies  have 
become  more  important  and  the  local 
rivalries  keener.  The  Fifties  and  Thir- 
ties always  have  been  popular,  but  never 
so  much  in  the  public  eye  as  this  year. 
They  have  raced  over  many  courses  that 
gave  opportunity  to  follow  the  racing 
from  the  shore.  The  two  big  single- 
stickers  will  be  seen  in  action  later  in 
the  season  off  Sandy  Hook,  so  that  a 


man  does  not  have  to  own  a floating 
palace  to  get  a glimpse  of  one  of  the 
most  attractive  sports  in  existence. 

' There  a*e  eight  Thirties  in  commis- 
sion this  year,  and  they  are  very  even- 
ly matched  and  all  well  sailed.  Perhaps 
the  most  satisfying  triumph  to  date  was 
that  of  Ogden  Mills  Reid  who  owns  and 
sails  the  Lena.  Mr.  Reid  had  the  satis- 
faction of  outsailing  six  other  Thirties 
and  the  best  of  the  Fifties — the  latter  on 
time  allowance  because  of  the  difference 
in  class — for  the  Bennett  Cup,  a trophy 
that  has  been  in  existence  for  more  than 
forty  years  and  that  has  been  won  from 
time  to  time  by  some  of  the  famous 
sloops  of  the  last  half  century  of  Ameri- 
can yachting. 

The  tendency  of  the  times  is  toward 
amateurism  in  yacht  racing.  The  de- 
signer is  less  important  nowadays,  save 
only  in  the  larger  classes  than  the  skip- 
per, and  even  in  these  classes  the  pro- 
fessional skipper  is  less  and  less  in  de- 
mand. E.  Walter  Clark’s  beautiful 
schooner  Irolita  won  a satisfying  victory 
in  the  course  of  the  Larchmont  regatta. 

Just  a last  word  dealing  with  statis- 
tics if  these  are  really  necessary  to  prove 
the  unusual  popularity  of  yachting  this 
season.  In  the  course  of  the  week’s  rac- 
ing at  Larchmont  there  were?  a total  of 
684  starters,  including  all  classes,  and  of 
these  fully  75  per  cent  were  sailed  by 
their  owners.  Surely  a sign  of  healthy 

conditions,  despite  the  European  war. 
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The  Condescending  Man  and  the 

Obstructive  Woman  By  RALPH  BARTON  PERRY 


MORE  than  a million  men  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  United  States 
will  soon  be  consulted  as  to  wheth- 
er on  future  occasions  of  the  sort  their 
neighbors  who  are  women  shall  also  be 
consulted.  It  is  a very  personal  matter, 
and  as  public  issues  go,  a relatively  sim- 
ple matter.  Let  us  put  it  as  concretely 
as  possible.  Your  neighbor  has  asked 
that  her  voice  be  heard  and  that  her 
will  be  counted  in  deciding  some  matter 
of  general  neighborhood  policy,  such, 
e.  g.  as  the  construction  of  a new  street. 
It  so  happens  that  this  particular  neigh- 
bor has  a very  lively  interest  in  the  mat- 
ter, being,  let  us  say,  the  owner  of  prop- 
erty through  which  the  projected  street 
would  pass.  She  asks  you  to  consent  to 
some  change  of  procedure  that  will  enable 
her  to  represent  her  own  interest  and  to 
have  her  will  count  as  one  among  the  rest. 
Your  first  impulse  is  to  smile — the  out- 
ward expression  of  your  feeling  of  in- 
congruity. Such  a smile  is  the  restrained 
way  of  manifesting  that  delicate  derision 
with  which  irregularity  is  greeted  by  the 
perfectly  habituated.  It  is  what  remains 
when  civilization  has  refined  away  the 
boorish  laughter  with  which  the  natural 
man  condemns  a breach  of  custom  or 
departure  from  the  familiar  type.  You 
have  been  used  to  settling  affairs  with 
men  whose  wives  you  have  met  only  in 
those  lighter  pastimes  known  as  “so- 
ciety,” 

But  after  the  first  shock  the  realities 
of  the  situation  press  upon  you.  Your 
neighbor’s  request  is  irresistibly  natural 
and  reasonable.  Unless  you  are  a trained 
casuist  you  will  not  hesitate  to  admit  her 
“right”  to  be  heard  and  counted.  It  will 
come  over  you  that  her  sex,  while  it  af- 
fects the  amenities  and  proprieties,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  merits  of  her 
claim.  Has  she  a vital  interest  in  the 
outcome?  Has  she  a matured  opinion? 
Is  she  capable  of  discussion?  Then  what 
under  Heaven  has  her  sex  to  do  with  it? 
Thus  qualified  she  has  made  good  her 
title  to  rule  among  the  rest,  even  though 
she  is  a daughter  of  Eve.  You  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  recalling  the  names  of 
several  sons  of  Adam  whose  qualifications 
are  more  doubtful,  but  whose  title  is  not 
challenged  because  it  has  been  thought 
less  dangerous  to  enfranchise  one  hun- 
dred whose  title  is  doubtful  than  to 
disfranchise  one  whose  title  is  clear. 
Better  excessive  liberality  than  the 
suspicion  of  tyranny.  Out  of  such  re- 
flections as  these,  if  you  are  honest- 
minded  and  more  concerned  with  the 
substance  than  with  the  form  of  the 
thing,  there  will  grow  a recognition  of 
your  neighbor  as  Fellow-Citizen.  You 
will  come  to  see  that  rights  and  interests 
and  reasoned  conviction  are  neither  mas- 
culine nor  feminine.  You  may  even  ac- 
custom your  eyes  to  petticoats  at  the 
council-table,  and  your  ear  to  the  close 
succession  of  the  words  “votes”  and  “wo- 
men.” The  impulse  to  smile  may  be  for- 
gotten in  an  uriself  conscious  Effort  to 
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work  out  the  common  good.  You  will 
have  found  an  association  of  minds  and 
purposes  where  at  first  you  saw  only  a 
bit  of  comedy.  And  when  you  meet 
your  neighbor  in  that  conference  in 
which  she  registers  her  will  among  the 
. rest,  you  may  even  have  so  far  regained 
your  composure  as  to  be  able  to  remove 
your  hat. 

This,  then,  is  the  question.  It  is  a 
neighborhood  question  between  one 
human  being  and  another.  There  are 
no  immutable  political  axioms  from 
which  it  can  be  argued.  All  of  its 
realities,  and  all  of  the  evidence  that 
is  germane  and  decisive  are  to  be 
found  in  the  concrete  situation  in  which 
human  interests  and  human  minds  are 
associated.  To  grasp  the  larger  and 
vaguer  issue,  you  must  reduce  it  in  scale 
and  express  it  in  terms  of  your  own  im- 
mediate community.  “Rights”  come  into 
existence  when  human  beings  assert  them 
and  other  human  beings  acknowledge 
them.  The  rights  of  women  are  now  in 
the  making;  they  are  being  generated  by 
the  natural  and  irresistible  growth  of 
practices  and  ideas  to  which  we  have 
long  been  committed.  You  cannot  deny 
your  neighbor;  no  man  can  deny  his 
neighbor.  In  your  act  of  acknowledg- 
ment your  neighbor  acquires  a right;  by 
such  an  acknowledgment  repeated  a mil- 
lion times,  a whole  social  class  is  en- 
franchised. 

'T'HIS  is  a question  between  men  and 
A women,  not  between  Man  and  Woman. 
Each  individual  must  translate  it  for 
himself  into  terms  of  his  own  personal 
relations.  Recall  to  mind  the  wisest  and 
best  woman  of  your  acquaintance.  For- 
get convention  and  legalized  usage,  and 
remember  only  that  she  has  interests  as 
genuine  as  yours,  purposes  as  broad  and 
benevolent,  and  opinions  that  to  her  seem 
true  even  as  do  yours  to  you.  She 
wishes  to  participate  in  the  regulation 
of  public  policies  in  a community  that  is 
assumed  to  be  self-governing.  She  pos- 
sesses interests  that  belong  to  the  com- 
munity of  interests  which  government  is 
designed  to  promote;  she  has  opinions 
and  is  able  to  express  them  in  a polity 
that  is  founded  on  the  principle  of  gov- 
ernment by  discussion  and  agreement.  It 
happens  that  you  enjoy  de  facto  political 
power  and  that  it  is  only  through  your 
consent  that  she  can  represent  her  in- 
terests and  make  her  opinion  effective. 
When  you  present  the  case  to  yourself 
thus  concretely  and  personally,  are  there 
no  sentiments  of  justice  and  respect  that 
instantly  prescribe  what  shall  be  your 
course?  Can  you  in  the  presence  of  such 
an  individual,  conscious  of  her  interests, 
articulate  in  her  judgment,  soberly  de- 
manding what  she  conceives  to  be  her 
just  rights,  still  wear  upon  your  face  that 
smile  with  which  you  dispose  of  the  mat- 
ter in  her  absence?  I,  for  one,  cannot. 
I have  no  heart  for  banter  and  pleas- 
antry in  the  face  of  conscious  and  in- 


tentional seriousness.  I could  not  carry 
it  through.  I should  be  overtaken  with 
shame  at  my  insolence.  Or  can  you  al- 
low your  face  to  wear  the  aspect  of  of- 
fended taste?  As  for  me,  I cannot.  The 
pathos  of  it  is  too  intolerable.  Can  you 
in  such  a presence  enter  with  conviction 
upon  a discussion  of  the  relation  of 
abstract  Right  to  abstract  Woman?  I 
could  not  go  far  without  feeling  that  I 
was  getting  pedantic  and  irrelevant.  I 
know  so  much  better  what  I owe  to  this 
woman,  than  I or  anybody  else  knows 
the  ultimate  philosophy  of  the  ballot. 
Can  you  deny  her  from  mere  love  of 
power?  If  so,  you  will  not  admit  it. 
Tyranny  must  nowadays  wear  a mask. 
The  honest  tyrant  who  says  “I  have  this 
power  and  I do  not  choose  to  divide  and 
reduce  it,”  is  obsolete.  If  he  were  not 
we  should  know  how  to  deal  with  him. 
But  he  is  masked,  and  unless  we  look 
sharp  we  shall  not  recognize  him.  He  is 
most  beguiling  as  The  Condescending 
Man.  It  is  worth  while  to  know  him 
well  in  that  role,  for  thus  disguised  he 
is  all  about  us. 

The  Condescending  Man  is  the  self- 
conscious  and  self-constituted  guardian 
of  woman.  If  his  carriage  is  a little 
pompous,  if  he  is  a little  lacking  in  the 
qualities  of  comradeship,  we  must  for- 
give him  that  since  it  comes  of  the  very 
abundance  of  his  virtue.  He  beams  with 
good  will  and  with  gracious  tolerance  of 
the  foibles  of  his  ward.  She  may  even 
bite  and  scratch,  and  he  will  spoil  her. 
She  may  even  protest  that  she  does  not 
want  his  guardianship,  and  he  will  for- 
give her;  for  how  can  she  be  expected  to 
know  what  is  good  for  her!  He  must 
be  patient  even  when  misunderstood, 
and  must  serve  even  the  ungrateful 
against  their  will.  If  they  but  knew, 
how  they  would  thank  him.  In  the  edi- 
torial columns  of  the  New  York  Times 
he  is  positively  magnanimous.  “No  up- 
right and  decent  man  desires  to  with- 
hold from  woman  any  privilege  which 
will  benefit  her” — “ any  privilege,”  mark 
you!  Could  any  devotion  be  more  per- 
fect? He  will  go  out  “into  the  ever- 
lasting scrimmage  of  life”  in  order  that 
she  may  foster  her  “charm  and  tender- 
ness” at  home,  or  radiate  it  in  the  clois- 
tered school-room.  In  these  days  of 
rough  force  The  Condescending  Man 
stands  almost  alone  in  his  charity  and 
considerate  regard.  He  is  benevolent 
through  and  through,  and  he  doesn’t 
care  who  knows  it.  God  bless  him ! No 
one  with  a heart  in  his  bosom  can  re- 
main untouched  at  such  a spectacle.  It 
is  little  wonder  that  many  of  his  grateful 
wards  rise  up  and  call  him  blessed,  ask- 
ing no  happier  lot  than  to  enjoy  his 
protection,  his  caressing  kindness,  and 
the  light  of  his  infallible  wisdom. 

It  is  ungracious  to  probe  into  the 
motives  of  benevolence.  Such  a disagree- 
able task  can  perhaps  best  be  undertaken 
by  his  less  inspired  fellow-guardians  who 
owe  him  no  debt  yf  gratitude.  Let  us 
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.shake  off  the  spell,  and  remember  as 
vividly  as  we  can  just  how  it  feels  to  be 
amiably  but  persistently  treated  as  a 
ward,  when  one  doesn't  want  to  be  a 
ward.  Every  man  has  experienced  the 
difficulty  of  getting  his  majority  ac- 
knowledged by  those  who  have  long  re- 
garded him  as  a child.  There  comes  a 
time  in  every  man’s  life  when  what  he 
wants  is  not  indulgence  or  even  provident 
care,  but  independence.  This  painful 
struggle,  the  inevitable  and  recurrent 
tragedy  of  father  and  son,  is  not  over 
benefits  withheld  or  bestowed,  but  over 
the  rights  to  judge  what  are  benefits. 
An  adult  is  a person  who  is  the  acknowl- 
edged authority  as  to  what  he  himself 
wants.  He  is  willing  to  forfeit  good  will 
or  even  good  deeds,  for  the  sake  of  be- 
ing allowed  to  say  for  himself  what  is 
good.  Such  relations  and  such  struggles 
occur  in  every  association  of  older  and 
younger  men.  There  comes  a time  soon- 
er or  later  when  benevolent  paternalism 
is  unduly  prolonged,  and  becomes  an  in- 
tolerable restraint  upon  liberty.  When 
such  is  the  case  the  benevolent  patron  is 
in  danger  of  having  his  feelings  hurt. 
His  misguided  and  belated  providence 
can  no  longer  be  gratefully  accepted,  but 
must  be  firmly  and  regretfully  over- 
thrown. 

Something  of  this  sort,  I take  it,  is 
involved  in  the  present  painful  misun- 
derstanding between  some  men  and  some 
women.  There  are  women  who  believe 
that  they  are  grown  up,  and  who  are 
trying  to  get  the  fact  acknowledged. 
They  are  not  seeking  what  is  good  for 
them,  but  they  would  like  to  be  re- 
garded as  competent  to  decide  what  is 
good  for  them.  Their  most  formidable 
obstacle  is  the  man  who  is  quite  firmly 
convinced  that  he  knows  what  is  good 
for  them.  His  intentions  are  good,  and 
his  habits  of  mind,  inherited  from  the 
usage  of  the  past,  are  quite  inflexible. 
There  arises  the  painful  necessity  of  dis- 
regarding his  good  intentions,  or  even  of 
resenting  them  in  order  to  gain  the  main 
point.  He  on  his  part  will  find  his 
habits  of  mind  unsuited  to  the  new  re- 
lationship, and  will  cling  to  them  in  or- 
der to  avoid  awkwardness  and  loss  of 
dignity.  He  will  inevitably  feel  abused 
that  his  good  intentions  should  not  have 
been  deemed  sufficient. 


AT  THE  risk  of  further  injury  to  his 
"^feelings  let  us  examine  a little  more 
closely  into  the  motives  of  the  Conde- 
scending Man.  I do  not  want  to  be 
cynical — but  why  does  he  so  insist  upon 
his  benevolence,  even  when  it  is  so  un- 
gratefully received?  It  is  possible  that 
there  is  some  satisfaction  in  the  provi- 
dent care  of  dependents,  and  that  he  be- 
comes aware  of  it,  and  clings  to  it  at 
the  moment  when  he  is  about  to  lose 
it?  I strongly  suspect  that  such  is  the 
case.  Indeed  upon  careful  introspection 
I am  sure  of  it.  A benign  graciousness 
reciprocated  by  an  attitude  of  grateful 
and  trusting  dependence  and  pervaded 
by  a thoroughly  good  conscience,  distils 
one  of  the  most  delicious  of  pleasures — 
a pleasure  not  to  be  abandoned  without 
a struggle.  It  exists  in  forms  far  subtler 
than  the  rough  triumph  of  a Petruchio; 
but  it  requires  that  Katharine  shall  be 
tamed  and  shall  remain  so.  This  same 
exquisite  sentiment  inspires  those  who 
regret  the  passing  of  the  “good  servant.” 
This.  depgrte^MeQig  i^J  ^feature 


grateful  for  the  advantages  of  “a  refined 
home”  (even  though  it  happens  to  be 
somebody  else’s  home)  and  content  to 
receive  benefits  selected  and  doled  out 
by  her  acknowledged  superiors.  In  the 
golden  age  of  patronage  men  could  pat- 
ronize domesticated  women  while  they 
in  turn  could  exercise  their  benevolence 
upon  domesticated  servants.  And  now 
the  outlook  for  all  patrons  is  bad,  owing 
to  the  widespread  and  growing  dislike 
of  being  patronized.  The  Condescending 
Man  is  fond  of  his  condescension.  He 
cannot  bear  to  give  it  up.  He  resists  a 
change  that  will  rob  it  of  his  object.  The 
good  old  practice  of  deciding  what  is 
good  for  other  people,  of  prescribing  it 
and  spooning  it  out  with  kindly  smiles 
is  in  grave  danger.  It  cannot  possibly 
be  carried  on  unless  there  is  a being  at 
hand  who  will  open  her  month,  swallow 
her  sugared  dose,  and  look  pleased  while 
she  does  it.  It  is  a highly  gratifying 
thing  to  exchange  descending  benevolence 
with  ascending  gratitude.  The  down- 
ward slant  of  condescension  must  en- 
counter the  upward  inclination  of  de- 
pendence. Otherwise  it  has  no  fulcrum 
and  can  only  waste  itself  in  space.  The 
horizontal  interchange  of  friendship  isn’t 
the  same  thing  at  all.  Hence  The  Con- 
descending Man  quite  naturally,  too 
naturally,  goes  about  praising  and  pro- 
moting the  object  which  he  needs  for 
the  exercise  of  his  condescension. 

I have  tried  to  do  justice  to  The  Con- 
descending Man  and  to  give  him  due 
credit  for  his  good  intentions.  But  I 
feel  compelled  to  admit  that  he  some- 
times appears  in  a less  amiable  light.  He 
has  even  been  known  to  hint  strongly 
that  his  indulgent  care  for  women  is  a 
sort  of  compensation  to  them  for  their 
lack  of  political  power.  If  they  prefer 
to  possess  political  power,  then  they  must 
make  up  their  minds  to  give  up  their 
immunity  for  military  service  and  jury 
duty,  their  dower  rights,  their  legal 
claims  to  support  and  to  alimony,  and 
the  protection  of  their  health  by  special 
factory  laws.  “Equal  rights,  equal 
duties,”  says  our  editorial  friend,  by  way 
of  showing  that  even  The  Condescending 
Man  can  be  firm  if  it  should  prove  neces- 
sary. It  might  have  been  supposed  that 
these  “privileges”  of  women  were  based 
upon  differences  of  physical  strength  and 
aptitude,  and  upon  the  peculiar  services 
which  women  render  to*  society  by  the 
•bearing  and  rearing  of  children,  and  by 
the  immediate  care  of  the  home.  These 
have  sometimes  been  regarded  as  duties 
quite  “equal”  to  fighting  and  bread- 
winning.  In  that  case  the  formula  would 
have  to  be  amended  to  read  “equal 
rights,  identical  duties,”  which  is  some- 
what less  aximatic.  In  any  case  the 
principle  of  benevolence  is  here  aban- 
doned for  that  of  bargaining.  And  the 
bargain  is  proposed  by  the  party  that 
has  the  upper  hand  and  believes  itself 
to  be  in  a position  to  dictate  terms.  Con- 
descension is  here  prescribing  conditions, 
as  though  one  were  to  say,  “I  will  give 
you  what  I think  is  good  for  you,  but 
only  provided  you  will  accept  certain 
existing  disabilities — I will  give  freely, 
but  you  must  pay  for  it.” 

Indeed  I fear  that  The  Condescending 
Man’s  code  of  manners,  like  his  code  of 
morals  is  tainted  with  the  spirit  of  bar- 
ter. There  are  rumors  that  if  women 
enjoy  too  many  privileges  he  may  feel 
compelled  to  sit  in  their  presence  with  his 


hat  on,  by  way  of  showing  that  the  bar- 
gain is  off.  That  is  to  say,  courtesy  rests 
on  a tacit  contract  by  which  the  re- 
cipient is  bound  to  give  up  more  sub- 
stantial advantages  in  return.  “Ladies 
First”  means  that  women  are  to  be 
given  precedence  in  non-essentials  on  the 
understanding  that  they  yield  it  in  es- 
sentials. They  may  sit  in  the  drawing 
room  or  even  the  tram-car,  provided 
they  will  confine  themselves  to  the  gal- 
lery in  the  hall  of  legislation.  Such  is 
the  code  of  The  Condescending  Man. 
Now  it  is  interesting  to  note,  as  a curi- 
ous social  phenomenon,  that  some  men 
in  some  parts  of  the  world  even  practice 
courtesy  to  one  another!  This  some- 
times goes  even  to  the  point  of  the  re- 
moval of  hats  and  the  yielding  of  pre- 
cedence in  doorways  and  conversations. 
I am  not  sure  that  men  do  not  sometimes 
offer  their  chairs  to  other  men,  even 
where  there  is  no  acknowledged  inequal- 
ity. I note  this  fact  because  it  suggests 
that  courtesy  might  similarly  be  extend- 
ed to  women  even  after  their  attainment 
of  equal  rights.  But  such  a code  can- 
not be  reconciled  with  the  philosophy  of 
The  Condescending  Man,  and  I do  not 
blame  him  for  disregarding  it. 

QUCH  then  is  the  first  and  most  for- 
midable obstacle  to  the  attempt  of  wo- 
men to  acquire  political  power.  The 
second  obstacle  is  a product  of  the  at- 
tempt itself,  less  formidable  because  es- 
sentially artificial  and  accidental.  I re- 
fer to  The  Obstructive  Woman.  "When 
this  matter  began  to  be  agitated  it  was 
natural  and  proper  to  ask  whether  any 
considerable  number  of  women  actually 
wanted  to  vote.  In  other  words,  it  was 
very  generally  assumed  that  a right  of 
this  sort  should  be  acknowledged  when 
it  was  earnestly  and  persistently  and 
widely  asserted.  What  was  required  first 
of  all  was  an  expression  of  opinion.  It 
was  desirable  that  those  women  who 
did  not  wish  to  vote  should  say  so,  and 
that  they  should  even  organize  in  order 
that  such  a disinclination  should  be 
brought  to  light  wherever  it  existed.  In 
canvassing  opinion  it  is  important  to 
count  the  “noes”  as  well  as  the  “ayes.” 
But  organization  and  counter-organiza- 
tion has  developed  a contest  in  which  the 
natural  human  desire  to  win  has  brought 
about  an  unconscious  but  very  significant 
alteration  of  motives.  The  pro-suffrage 
organizations  still  represent  as  they  did 
at  the  beginning  the  desire  of  some  wo- 
men to  vote.  But  the  anti-suffrage  or- 
ganizations no  longer  represent  merely 
their  members’  disinclination  to  vote,  but 
a determination  that  those  who  are  so 
inclined  shall  not  succeed.  Their  first 
platform  was:  “We  do  not  want  it;” 
their  present  platform  is:  “They  shall 
not  have  it.”  Hence  The  Obstructive 
Woman. 

“Anti-suffrage”  sounds  like  “anti- 
vivisection,” and  is  therefore  misleading. 
It  suggests  that  suffrage  is  something  like 
vivisection,  which  is  at  least  painful  and 
injurious  to  its  victims,  and  that  opposi- 
tion to  it  is  dictated  by  a misguided 
chivalry  or  sentimentality.  So  hard  is 
it  to  believe  that  any  body  of  persons 
would  expend  great  effort  to  no  end  but 
that  of  obstruction.  “Association  Op- 
posed to  Woman  Suffrage”  sounds  like 
“Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals.”  A visitor  from  Mars  would 
not  unnaturally  suppose  that  “Woman 
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l Suffrage”  was  some  form  of  disease  or 
social  abuse,  which  tender-hearted  and 
public-spirited  persons  were  resolved  to 
suppress.  What  would  be  his  surprise 
to  learn  that  it  was  a boon,  a privilege, 
eagerly  craved  by  the  only  persons  im- 
mediately affected,  and  opposed  by  other 
persons  whose  will  no  one  is  proposing 
to  constrain.  It  is  as  though  the  un- 
musical should  organize  for  the  preven- 
tion of  concerts  among  the  musical,  or 
the  indifferent  should  announce  their  op- 
position to  the  fulfilment  of  desire.  That 
Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Dodge,  President  of  the 
National  Association  Opposed  to  Woman 
Suffrage,  should  not  want  to  vote  is 
proper  enough,  but  not  especially  signifi- 
cant. That  Miss  Katharine  B.  Davis, 
Commissioner  of  Correction  in  New  York 
City,  and  head  of  a department  number- 
ing between  slx  and  seven  hundred  vot- 
ers, should  not  be  allowed  to  vote,  de- 
spite her  wish  to  do  so,  is  highly 
significant.  It  is  a sharp  challenge  to 
existing  political  usage  in  the  name  of 
the  existing  political  creed.  But  that 
Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Dodge  should  seek  to 


templated.  To  some,  however,  it  might 
seem  a doubtful  policy  to  permit  her  to 
vote.  Certainly  her  will  in  this  matter, 
her  impulse  to  oppose  rather  than  to  pro- 
mote, her  inexplicable  preference  of  a 
manager  when  there  are  other  equally 
good  beds  to  lie  on — this  does  tend  to 
disqualify  her.  In  her  present  mood  she 
is  obviously  unsuited  to  the  temper  of 
democratic  institutions.  I do  not  despair 
of  her,  however.  She  has  acquired  val- 
uable political  experience;  and  has  dem- 
onstrated her  possession  of  political  apti- 
tude. She  is  both  able  and  willing  to 
make  her  voice  heard,  and  to  render  her 
will  effective.  That  she  should  have 
devoted  these  gifts  to  obstruction  rather 
than  construction,  to  repression  rather 
than  liberty,  may  fairly  be  regarded  as 
an  accident.  The  very  fatuousness  of 
her  efforts  is  a sign  of  her  courage  and 
resolution,  of  her  love  of  power  and  of 
her  determination  to  see  a thing  through 
when  she  has  once  undertaken  it.  I be- 
lieve that  she  has  proved  her  capacity 
for  citizenship,  and  that  when  the  pres- 
ent confusion  of  motives  is  dispelled, 


ly  acknowledge  as  “the  American  sense 
of  humor.”  It  is  an  almost  irresistible 
impulse  to  giggle  at  superficial  incon- 
gruities, and  ignore  the  deeper  tragic 
forces  that  are  working  beneath.  It  tes- 
tifies to  an  uncanny  instinct  for  the  in- 
congruous and  its  almost  morbid  fas- 
cination for  us.  But  though  the  incon- 
gruous be  comic,  the  incongruity  of  the 
comic  itself — laughter  out  of  place,  is 
not  comic.  There  is  nothing  more  pain- 
ful, more  empty,  or  more  blind.  For- 
tunately the  impulse  to  laugh  is  inhibited 
by  direct  personal  relations.  It  needs  to 
merge  and  hide  itself  in  the  crowd.  Hence 
the  realities  of  this  issue  are  most  sober- 
ly as  well  as  most  clearly  presented  in 
the  confrontation  of  the  individual  with 
his  neighbor.  It  behooves  everyone  who 
would  judge  wisely  and  fairly  to  ob- 
serve them  there.  One  may  then  trans- 
fer to  women  at  large  those  attitudes  of 
tolerance  and  respect,  and  those  rela- 
tions of  fellow-service  and  common  will 
wrhich  constitute  the  only  tolerable  bond 
between  one  adult  human  being  and  an- 
other. 


prevent  Miss  Katharine  B.  Davis  from 
voting  is  preposterous.  It  would  be  in- 
credible if  it  were  not  the  familiar  fact. 
It  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  sup- 
posing that  what  is  essentially  obstruc- 
tion is  warmed  by  the  passion  for  vic- 
tory and  idealized  by  the  sentiment  of 
loyalty.  Obstruction  has  acquired  the 
dignity  of  a Cause. 

The  Obstructive  Woman  is  a disquiet- 
ing social  and  political  phenomenon  and 
complicates  what  would  otherwise  be  a 
comparatively  sample  issue.  I may  say 
at  once  that  I should  be  wholly  opposed 
to  compelling  The  Obstructive  Woman 
to  vote.  Fortunately,  that  is  not  con- 


after  the  struggle  is  over,  she  will  take 
her  place  nobly  among  the  rest.  I hope, 
therefore,  that  even  The  Obstructive 
Woman  will  not  be  disfranchised. 

The  Condescending  Man  and  The  Ob- 
structive Woman  are  the  two  most  in- 
teresting by-products  of  this  latest 
political  revolution.  They  are  character- 
istic of  the  phase  of  struggle  and  read- 
justment. They  become  innocuous  the 
moment  they  are  seen  to  be  what  they 
are.  Meanwhile  they  exert  power  be- 
cause they  observe  the  simpler  issue  and 
muddle  the  minds  of  wrell-meaning  per- 
sons. Their  strongest  ally  is  that  pecu- 
liar nervous  irritability  which  we  proud- 
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on  Personal  Efficiency?”  "Subscribe  to 
Prrttnal  Eficitncy,  the  hnu  and 
. S uhj  magazine.”  Read  Hugo 
m Munsterberg.  1.  R.  Allen. 

WU  ? Louis  Guenther.  K.  M.  H. 

Blackford,  and  other  experts. 
Study  Yourulf,  Mait  Yturulf  Ejfnttnt 

Six  Months'  Trial  Subscription  50c.  1 
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By  WILLIAM  PINKNEY  LAWSON 


A YOUTH  stood  with  uplifted  arms  and  faced  the 
rising  run. 

“0  God”  he  prayed,  with  earnest  eyes,  “Ere  my 
short  day  be  done, 

O God  of  power,  grant  me  power!  O God  of  strength, 
grant  strength 

To  forge  my  way  to  fame,  to  claim  a conqueror’s  crown 
at  length; 

Til  when  death’s  shadow  creeps  anear  my  name  may 
show  on  high 

Peerless  amid  earth’s  mightiest — then  could  I gaily  die!” 


One  of  the  World’s  Great  Hotels 


Randolph  Street  at  Clark 

Chicago 


Preferred  because  of  its  luxurious 
service  and  reasonable  prices. 
Erected  in  the  center  of  Chicago's 
downtown  district  at  a cost  of 
more  than  three  million  dollars. 


A man,  still  strong,  but  tuned  by  care,  by  tempering  sor- 
row tried, 

Knelt,  ere  he  slept,  in  humbleness,  a spirit  purified. 

“Grant,  God  of  Love,”  he  murmured  low,  “grant  me 
the  power  to  love, 

The  power  to  lighten  tired  hearts,  the  power  cold  hearts 
to  move 

To  sense  compassionate,  and  ere  my  working  soul  takes 
flight, 

Let  me  forget  myself,  to  wake  sun-startled  by  Thy 
light!” 


Home  of  the  College  Inn 
— o ne  of  America's 
most  famous  restaurants. 


Hotel  Sherman  rates  average  one 
dollar  a day  less  than  those  of  any 
hotel  in  America  offering  an  equal 
standard  of  service  and  luxury. 


RATES  AT  HOTEL  SHERMAN 
Single  with  bath  Double  with  bath 
$2.00  $3.50 

2.50  4.00 

3.00  5.00 

3.50  6.00 

4.00  Suites  $5  to  $15.00 
HOTEL  SHERMAN  COMPANY 

Chicago 
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The  False  God 

By  Harry  Pomerantz 
T'OOL’S  GOLD  is  a masterpiece.  Its 
name  couldn’t  be  more  to  the  point. 
May  there  be  many  succeeding,  chapters 
to  it. 

I only  wished  that  I had  come  across 
such  a book  at  least  five  years  ago  when 
I left  college.  It  sure  shows  up  the  false 
standards  set  before  young  people. 

If  only  more  6f  the  periodicals,  par- 


INVESTMENTS 


financial  Advertiser s. 


First  Mortgages  on  Oregon 

Washington  A Idaho  Farms  conservatively  worth  three 
times  the  amount  loaned  will  net  you  6%.  Write  for  list. 

irnmmtx  Mortgage  do.  7o§pT 


This  Territory 

in  which  I am  making  farm  mortgages,  has 
soil  as  black  and  rich  as  any;  three  great 
railroad  systems  are  fighting  for  business; 
the  best  blood  of  our  land  is  still  moving 
in.  Thus  all  conditions  make  for  steady 
growth  in  values.  And  Harper's  Weekly 
or  your  own  banker  will  look  me  up  and 
ascertain  for  you  that  no  client  has  ever 
lost  a dollar  through  me. 

Please  send  for  booklet  No.  708 


Walter  L.Williamson 


Lisbon 


North  Dakota 


ticularly  those  owned  by  Hearst,  would 
contain  a few  such  stories  deprecating 
the  false  God  of  monetary  Success,  how 
it  would  help  to  uplift  the  race.  This 
could  also  apply  to  the  moving-picture 
and  legitimate  drama. 

With  best  wishes  for  the  fulfilment  of 
Harper’s  Weekly’s  apparent  mission  of 
helping  to  disperse  truth,  love  and  jus- 
tice throughout  the  land. 

Douglas,  Arizona. 

How  Long  Will  Bryan  Stay? 

By  J.  S.  Stamps 

jyjORE  than  once  after  reading  your 

A editorials  on  the  great  war,  and 
noting  your  attitude  toward  Germany,  I 
have  felt  that  I must  have  to  give  vent 
to  my  feelings  by  writing  you  to  stop 
your  magazine  (I  mean  quit  sending  it 
to  me)  but  I freely  forgive  you  all  since 
reading  what  you  have  to  say  about 
grand  old  Bryan. 

After  reading  the  frothy  vaperings  of 
the  muzzled,  prostituted  press,  your 
wise,  fair  words  are  as  healing  ointment. 
Your  justice  to  Bryan  will  “hide  a mul- 
titude of  sins.” 

Until  the  decalogue  shall  pass  away 
And  truth  and  virtue  all  decay 
And  wrong  and  intrigue  have  full  sway 
Till  then  shall  grand  old  Bryan  stay. 

Seymour,  Iowa. 


Every  Bell  Telephone  is 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
and  Associated  Companies 


1 food.  Made  only  from  tbe 
Mg,  (dump  grains.  Regular  package  10  cents, 
large  size  25  cents,  except  in  far  west  and  south. 

The  Quaker  Oats  Company 

CHICAGO. 

WINTON  SIX-  Free  from  experimental 

risks.  Write  for  catalag. 

The  Winton  Company 
1 18  Berea  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE — New  and  useful  invention.  U.  S. 

Patent  Just  allowed.  Will  find  a ready  sale 
in  10,000,000  homes,  churches,  theatres  and 
other  pluces  where  piano  or  organ  is  used — 
100  per  cent  profit.  A fortune  in  it  for  the 
parties  that  can  exploit  it.  Full  particulars 
by  addressing  U.  G.  Worley,  Farmersville,  Tulare 
County,  Cal.,  or  Hunter  Dennis,  Tracy,  San 
Joaquin  County,  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Advertising  in  this  column  oosts  40o.  a line; 

Minimum  space,  two  lines. 

ADVERTISE — 20  words  In  100  monthlies,  JT7 
Sample  magazine  free.  Cope  Agency,  St.  Louis. 
POETS — AUTHORS ! Poems  and  stories  are 
wanted  for  publication.  Literary  Bureau,  H2, 
Hannibal.  Mo. 

AMERICA’S  BEST  PENMAN  changes  irregular 
handwriting  to  a rapid,  tireless  business  style 
by  mail.  Journal  free.  Francis  B.  Courtney, 
Box  H 492,  Detroit,  Mich. 

MOTORCYCLES  SUJSSTSJZ 

taken  in  exchange  on  npw  ones.  Send  for  special 
bargain  list.  Shaw  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  72,  Gales- 
burg. Kansas. 

KENNEL  DEPARTMENT 

AIREDALES  and  Collies,  poppies  and  grown 
dogs.  Send  for  list.  W.  R.  Watson,  Box  708, 
Oakland,  Iowa. 
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Gott  Mitt  Uns 

By  Cornett  T.  Stark 
TJ7HEN  characteristic  German  treach- 
ery circumvented  President  Wil- 
son's policy  of  an  embargo  on  arms  ship- 
ments to  Mexico,  your  average  German 
vented  his  satisfaction  at  the  strategy 
of  the  Captains  of  the  Ypiranga  and  the 
Bavaria  when  news  of  the  landing  of 
munitions  at  Puerto,  Mexico  was  re- 
ceived. American  soldiers  were  placed 
more  in  jeopardy  thereby,  but  business 
in  German  war  supplies  was  made  to 
prosper,  the  next  after  divine  lordship, 
what  compares  w*ith  business!  To  them 
the  end  justified  the  means. 

But,  when  a turn  in  events  came 
whereby  Germany  wanted  to  buy  con- 
traband of  the  U.  S.  and  was  power- 
less to  do  so,  what  was  so  opportune  as 
the  baby  act,  the  squeal  of  “injured  in- 
nocence?” Being  prevented  by  the 
allies  from  purchasing  of  us,  they  cry 
aloud:  “You  are  making  possible  the 
killing  of  Germans  when  you  sell  muni- 
tions to  the  Allies!”  Too  bad,  but  con- 
sistent with  Germany’s  own  precedent. 
The  overbearing  manners  of  the  thrifty 
and  “peace  loving”  German  seems  to  be 
a heritage  from  the  original  terrorists 
who  devasted  by  assumed  divine  right 
as  described  in  First  Chronicles,  IV,  38- 
43.  “These  mentioned  by  their  names 
were  princes  in  their  families:  and  the 
house  of  their  fathers  increased  greatly. 

. . . And  they  found  fat  pasture  and 
good,  and  the  land  was  wide,  and  quiet, 
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and  peaceable;  for  they  of  Ham  had 
dwelt  there  of  old.  And  these  written 
by  name  came  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah 
king  of  Judah,  and  smote  their  tents, 
and  the  habitations  that  were  found 
there,  and  destroyed  them  utterly  unto 
this  day,  and  dwelt  in  their  rooms:  be- 
cause there  was  pasture  there  for  their 
flocks.”  It  seems  that  in  the  case  of  the 
commercial  expansionist,  facts  have  to 
create  their  own  logic.  “Gott  mit  Uns.” 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

The  Flag 

By  J.  H.  New  mark 

rpODAY,  when  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
I are  nearer  and  dearer  to  us  than  at 
any  time  in  the  history  of  our  beloved 
nation,  it  is  almost  a sin  to  display  a 
tattered  and  soiled  flag  on  any  building 
— for  a tattered  and  soiled  flag  is  sym- 
bolic of  lack  of  attention,  care  and  de- 
votion. 

You  see  frayed  and  soiled  flags  every- 
where. 

I am  sorry  to  say  I have  noticed  them 
on  public  buildings.  This  should  not  be, 
especially  at  a time  like  this,  when  our 
country  is  passing  through  an  important 
international  crisis. 

Bullet  holes  and  battle  scars  are  the 
only  excuses  for  a tattered  flag;  there 
we  revere  for  all  ages. 

Kokomo,  Ind. 

The  Seamen9 s Bill 

By  A.  B.  Farquhar 

t HAVE  just  found  time  to  read  your 
L article  upon  a merchant  marine,  in  a 
late  number  of  Harper’s  Weekly.  It  is 
calculated  to  do  great  harm.  Am  not 
personally  interested  in  ships,  but  have 
been  a shipper  for  nearly  60  years  and 
an  exporter  for  about  half  a century,  and 
have  made  a study  of  shipping  condi- 
tions. Have  been  a strong  advocate  of 
the  revival  of  the  American  Merchant 
Marine.  Having  learned  the  trade  my- 
self in  the  factory  in  which  I afterward 
became  a partner,  I have  the  advantage 
of  understanding  working  conditions  and 
the  attitude  of  workingmen  and  their 
necessities  thoroughly,  indeed  have  made 
a study  of  the  subject  all  my  life,  and 
feel  the  deepest  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  workingmen.  Nothing  could  be  more 
degrading  to  the  American  workingmen, 
who  are  the  bone  and  sinew  and  ultimate 
hope  of  the  country,  than  making  pen- 
sioners of  them.  That  we  do  in  the  so- 
called  full  crew  law,  which  Governor 
Hughes  honored  himself  in  vetoing, 
where  men  are  paid  for  doing  nothing, 
as  you  would  discover  if  you  would  ex- 
amine the  matter  personally  as  I have. 
They  wish  to  extend  this  same  system  to 
our  merchant  marine.  The  result  is  al- 
ready that  our  lake  traffic  is  being  inter- 
fered with  and  will  probably  die  away 
or  go  into  the  hands  of  the  Canadians, 
that  our  Pacific  mail  steamship  lines  are 
being  taken  off.  We  have  but  one  vessel 
now  running  to  the  Orient.  The  labor 
leaders  in  this  case,  as  in  many  others, 
are  killing  the  goose  for  the  golden  egg. 
Under  pretense  of  assisting  the  seamen, 
they  deprive  them  of  a job  altogether, 
which  in  these  times  of  depression,  when 
so  many  are  out  of  employment,  is  very 
unfortunate. 

Original  from 
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There  is  a great  deal  of  nonsense  talk- 
ed about  the  American  standard  of  liv- 
ing. That  standard  depends  largely 
upon  the  economy  and  good  management 
of  the  individual.  Some  of  my  employ- 
ees prosper,  educate  their  children  and 
buy  their  homes,  although  receiving  ths 
same  wages  as  others  who  live  poorly 
and  are  always  in  debt.  This  seamen’s 
bill,  which  business  and  other  interests 
familiar  with  it  are  antagonizing,  is 
wholly  pernicious,  without  a redeeming 
feature.  It  will  not  add  to  the  safety 
of  vessels  any  more  than  the  full  crew 
bill  does  to  the  safety  of  the  traveling 
public,  and  it  will  so  seriously  add  to  the 
expense  as  to  drive  much  of  our  com- 
merce into  foreign  lands.  The  idea  of 
taxing  the  people  in  order  that  this  loss 
may  be  made  up  is,  to  speak  mildly, 
illogical.  The  bill  should  be  repealed, 
and  if  you  understood  the  matter  as  I 
do  you  would  advocate  its  repeal,  more 
in  the  interest  of  the  seamen  than  of 
any  other  class.  No  mercantile  marine 
in  the  world’s  history  has  been  built  up 
by  subsidies  other  than  reasonable  sub- 
ventions for  carrying  the  mails. 

If  you  want  to  benefit  the  working- 
men, encourage  economy,  attack  the 
drink  habit,  which  is  the  greatest  curse 
upon  labor.  The  money  wasted  in  alco- 
hol, which  is  a poison  and  should  be 
wholly  suppressed,  if  saved  would  en- 
able the  workmen  to  own  most  of  the 
business  enterprises  of  the  country  with- 
in ten  years.  The  statement  of  some 
socialists  that  the  majority  of  the  earn- 
ings go  to  capital,  and  that  manufactur- 
ers might  all  pay  larger  wages,  are 
pernicious  in  the  last  degree,  proved  by 
the  fact  that  the  majority  of  manufac- 
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turers  who  start  business  fail,  and  those 
who  succeed  rarely  earn  more  than  20 
per  cent  upon  the  amount  paid  labor. 
For  instance,  Mr.  Carnegie’s  total  wealth 
does  not  amount  to  a net  of  20  per  cent 
upon  the  amount  that  he  has  paid  out 
in  labor,  including  the  interest  on  such 
amounts  invested  of  course,  and  it  may 
be  added  that  under  his  wise  manage- 
ment laborers  have  received  more  than 
they  would  have  got  had  the  business 
been  turned  over  to  them  to  manage 
themselves.  Upkeep  and  interest  on  in- 
vestment, of  course,  would  have  to  be 
deducted  from  their  earnings.  They 
never  consider  that.  As  a rule  the  man- 
ufacturer pays  all  he  can  afford.  If  he 
did  not,  competition  would  soon  force 
him  to  do  so.  Many  of  them  now  are 
running  their  works  at  a loss.  Profit 
sharing  of  course  should  be  the  rule,  and 
will  be  the  rule  when  workmen  become 
more  intelligent  and  save  enough  to  be 
ready  to  shoulder  losses  as  well  as  re- 
ceive profits.  Many  manufacturers  now 
would  be  quite  content  to  give  their 
workmen  their  total  net  profits  in  order 
to  maintain  their  plants  in  efficient  con- 
dition. If  the  drink  habit  could  be 
abolished,  I would  expect  eventually  to 
see  workmen  as  a rule  own  the  factories, 
receiving  all  the  profits,  less  a proper 
salary  paid  the  management,  which  is 
essential  to  their  earnings. 

You  make  reference  to  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  U.  S.  That  organ- 
ization, of  which  I have  the  honor  to  be 
Vice-President  and  Director,  does  not 
directly  advocate  measures.  It  is  the 
mouthpiece  of  business  men  of  the  coun- 
try, and  speaks  through  its  system  of  ref- 
erenda. This  seamen’s  bill  was  necessar- 


ily placed  in  referendum  at  the  request 
of  constituent  members,  and  I believe  the 
vote  will  be  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of 
its  repeal. 

York,  Pa. 

The  Layman’s  License 

By  George  W.  Goler 
HEN  laymen  attempt  to  write  for 
magazines  the  editors  must  be  as 
greatly  amused  as  we  health  men  are 
when  we  read  such  articles  as  “The  Germ 
War”  in  your  issue  of  July  10th,  where 
the  author  in  his  article  starts  a plague 
epidemic  by  launching  concealed  glass 
tubes  filled  with  plague  germs  on  to  the 
trenches  of  the  enemy.  If  he  had  sup- 
plied a few  fleas  to  carry  plague  germs 
the  epidemic  might  have  succeeded;  but 
even  then  it  would  have  been  doubtful. 
Or,  if  he  had  shot  arrows  dipped  in 
plague  organisms  into  the  bodies  of  the 
enemy  he  might  have  succeeded.  Merely 
to  rain  down  plague  organisms  on  the 
enemy  would  hardly  meet  with  the  de- 
sired result. 

I just  write  this  note  because  I am  in- 
terested in  giving  to  the  public  a fairly 
exact  statement  of  facts  concerning  the 
dissemination  of  disease.  Plague  is  not 
known  to  be  spread  save  through  the 
operation  of  fleas  carrying  the  plague 
baccilli. 

I believe  the  value  of  correct  state- 
ments in  such  stories  as  written  by  Wal- 
ter  C.  Kiplinger  is  very  considerable. 

I have  been  a reader  of  Harper’s 
Weekly  since  the  first  number  under 
the  new  management,  and  am  much  in- 
terested in  your  success. 

Rochester,  N.  Y 
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What  greater  FLEXIBILITY  can  you  get 
than  1 to  60  miles  per  hour  on  high? 


With  a full  load  of  passengers,  the  Haynes  “Light  Six”  will  pick  up  and  maintain  a 
speed  of  60  miles  per  hour — yet  you  can  throttle  it  down  and  creep  along  silently 
and  smoothly  at  one  mile  per  hour  on  high — slower  than  a walk. 

Pi  •ess  the  foot  throttle,  and  the  car  picks  up  and  gets  away  instantly.  It  has  made 
30  miles  per  hour  in  7^2  seconds  from  a standing  start.  No  matter  how  suddenly 
you  open  the  throttle,  you  can’t  choke  the  high  speed  motor  of  the 


You  can  climb  hills  on  high,  with  turns  so  sharp  And  don’t  overlook  Haynes  appearance,  upkeep, 
that  the  car  must  be  slowed  down,  without  touch-  economy,  durability.  In  finish  and  workmanship, 
ing  the  gear  shift  lever.  the  Haynes  ‘‘Light  Six”  does  not  suffer  by  com- 

Not  only  is  the  Haynes  motor  a high  speed  motor,  parison  with  cars  of  the  highest  price  consideration, 
but  it  develops  that  wonderful  pulling  power,  that  Its  upkeep  is  notably  economical.  Has  averaged 
ability  to  hang  on  at  the  lower  speeds — and  that  is  18  to  22  miles  per  gallon  of  gasoline,  7500  miles 
flexibility!  to  a set  of  tires,  400  miles  to  a quart  of  oil. 

Model  34 — 5-passengcr  Touring  Car  (illustrated) . .$1385 
In  Canada,  duty  paid  $1825 

Model  34 — 3-passenger  “So-Sha-Belle”  Roadster.  .$1485 
In  Canada,  duty  paid  $1955 

„ Model  35 — 7-passenger  Touring  Car $1495 

In  Canada,  duty  paid  $1975 
All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Kokomo,  Ind. 

See  the  Haynes — ride  in  it — know  its  flexibility — its  performance — its  high  class  in  every  detail — and 
we  will  leave  it  to  your  own  judgment  if  it  doesn’t  deserve  its  name  “America’s  Greatest  Light  Six.” 

If  you  do  not  know  the  nearest  dealer  handling  the  Haynes,  we  will  gladly  inform  you. 

Catalog  with  complete  specifications  on  request. 


nes  Automobile  Company 


Kokomo,  Indiana 
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Our  Country 

THE  gallant  effort  of  Germany  to  dominate  Eu- 
rope has  changed  the  world’s  thought.  Such  an 
eruption  of  force  can  leave  no  mind  unaffected.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  who  thirteen  months  ago  were 
considering  plans  to  make  peace  pleasanter  have  now 
been  compelled  to  reflect  on  mere  survival.  The  wave 
has  reached  this  country  and  serious,  middle-aged 
business  men  are  in  training  camps. 

In  such  days  one  frequently  hears  the  question, 
what  is  this  country  anyway,  that  we  are  so  eager 
to  defend?  That  we  protect  ourselves  is  mere  na- 
ture, but  is  there  also  something  of  special  worth? 
Has  our  civilization  added  to  the  world’s  sum,  or 
if  we  passed  away  would  it  be  little  in  history?  Are 
we  as  China  is? 

Nobody  but  a red-blooded  patriot  can  pretend  that  j 
our  record  has  put  us  among  the  most  shining  ones. 
A few  distinguished  things  we  have  done,  but  not 
much  for  a nation  so  vast,  so  literate,  so  rich.  Our  I 
forefathers  showed  political  genius  when  they  drew 
our  constitution  and  started  our  government.  Wash- 
ington, Franklin,  Jefferson,  Hamilton,  Marshall  and 
Webster  are  names  great  in  any  list.  Since  then  only 
Lincoln  has  taken  his  place  unchallenged  in  that  com- 
pany. In  the  domain  of  general  intellect  and  art  we 
have  struck  out  little.  The  Concord  school  is  worthy, 
but  what  is  the  product  of  a century  compared  to 
England  or  France?  What  of  half  a century  com- 
pared to  Russia? 

No,  outside  of  the  political  genius  that  began  its 
brief  course  about  a century  and  a half  ago  our  only 
high  mark  in  history  is  mechanical.  We  did  not  dis- 
cover the  motive  power  of  steam  but  we  made  the  first 
steamboat.  We  did  not  discover  electricity,  but  we 
did  most  to  make  actual  the  telegraph  and  the  tele- 
phone, and  we  invented  the  talking  machine.  Flying 
is  mostly  ours.  We  may  add,  if  we  choose,  the  sew- 
ing machine,  the  cotton  gin,  the  harvester,  the  sky- 
scraper, the  breech-loading  gun.  We  have  been  in- 
ventive, and  we  have  torn  up  with  speed  and  energy 
our  natural  resources.  Because  of  us  the  surface  of 
the  earth  wears  a somewhat  different  look. 

But  the  tale,  we  feel,  and  healthily  feel,  is  far  from 
told.  We  have  in  us  a sense  of  possibilities.  We 
have  confidence.  The  future  is  large  and  free.  Per- 
haps vigorous  will,  shown  most  conspicuously  for  fifty 
years  in  making  utensils,  in  acquiring  wealth,  will 
yet  yield  glory  in  other  fields.  Beckoning  us  on  are 
hope  and  faith. 

In  the  present  crisis  the  course  of  true  strength  is 
to  be  careful  but  fearless;  to  search  our  hearts  but 
not  to  tremble;  to  be  generous,  charitable,  tolerant, 


but  unafraid.  It  may  never  be  a call  to  the  clash 
of  arms.  Such  a call  is  only  one  of  the  numberless 
dimly  seen  phantom  shapes  which  the  future  may 
make  actual  or  happily  drive  altogether  from  our 
sight.  Greatness  today  does  not  necessarily  mean 
being  warlike,  but  it  does  mean  being  above  material 
things.  It  means  searching  with  God  for  principles, 
for  the  richest  truth  findable  by  us.  We  know  that 
deep  searching,  fearless  and  unselfish  acting  are 
fertile  in  their  aftermath,  hypnotic  in  moulding  a 
nation’s  genius.  They  may  lead  to  storm  or  they 
may  lead  to  the  less  splendid  and  heroic  rightness  of 
calm.  What  will  make  our  nation  splendid  in  this 
emergency,  and  beckon  it  on  inspiration  in  other  gen- 
erations, will  be  fidelity  to  its  vision,  obedience  to 
its  innermost  thought.  The  task  fate  has  concealed 
for  us  may  come  lurid  and  relentless,  but  we  pray 
for  its  entrance  in  gentle  guise  amid  the  gardens  and 
the  loving  ministerings  of  peace. 

Nations  and  Dogs 

CAYS  Colonel  Roosevelt:  “A  nation  that  is  ‘too 
^ proud  to  fight’  is  a nation  which  is  sure  to  be 
kicked ; for  every  fighting  man  or  nation  knows  that 
that  particular  kind  of  pride  is  merely  another  name 
for  cowardice.”  During  the  Wilson-Clark  contest 
for  the  Presidential  nomination,  the  Clark  shib- 
boleth was  the  Missouri  song — 

You  got  to  stop  kickin’  my  dog  aroun’, 

Makes  no  difference  if  he  is  a houn’. 

Some  friends  of  Woodrow  Wilson  remarked  that  no- 
body kicked  a Great  Dane  around.  One  character- 
istic of  the  Great  Dane  is  that  he  is  “too  proud  to 
fight”  a little  dog.  As  the  Colonel  would  say,  the 
Great  Dane  is  “precisely”  the  kind  of  dog  which  is 
sure  not  to  be  kicked.  He  occupies  the  middle  ground 
between  the  “ultra-pacificism”  of  the  hound  who  is 
kicked  around,  and  the  militarism  of  the  bull-dog 
who  will  fight  anything  from  a sick  kitten  to  a buzz- 
saw.  National  ethics  should  be  at  least  as  elevated 
as  the  better  class  of  canine  morality.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  this  nation  of  ours 
was  kicked  around  considerably,  getting  up  its  cour- 
age to  fight  back  in  1812.  Then  it  passed  through  the 
pugnacious  period  when  it  was  certain  that  it  could 
lick  all  creations.  We  have  a good  many  individ- 
uals still  with  us  of  that  species,  but  they  are  merely 
individuals  and  no  longer  represent  the  essential 
spirit  of  the  country.  We  have  grown  until  we 
are  too  proud  to  fight  a sick  nation  like  Mexico. 
Most  of  us  are  rather  glad  that  the  Great  Dane  type 
is  prevalent. 
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Waiting  Justified 

TJ7HEN  there  is  no  satisfactory  step  to  take  it  is 
™ usually  wisdom  to  take  no  step  at  all.  In 
private  life  this  species  of  judgment  is  familiar.  In 
politics  it  is  not  less  valuable.  When  the  President 
propounded  his  policy  of  watchful  waiting  there  was 
abundant  justification,  negative  and  positive.  Merely 
refraining  from  doing  the  wrong  thing  was  basis 
enough.  Time  would  be  sure  to  make  the  course 
clearer.  But  there  was  also  the  very  definite  ad- 
vantage that  the  Mexicans  would  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  try  out  their  rebellion  and  see  if  they  could 
by  themselves,  with  a sympathetic  though  cautious 
attitude  on  our  part,  develop  a leader  and  a policy 
that  would  mean  a step  ahead  in  government.  They 
have  not  been  able  to  do  what  was  hoped.  The 
Huerta-Diaz  faction,  the  “system”  of  Mexico,  has 
been  eliminated,  and  probably  will  not  acquire  con- 
trol again.  But  the  various  factions  which  try  to 
represent  progressive  methods  and  popular  interests 
did  not  prove  able  to  combine.  Undoubtedly  now 
that  they  have  made  their  attempt  freely  they  will 
be  in  a state  of  mind  on  which  there  may  be  better 
founded  some  outside  help  in  reading  a solution  of 
their  problems.  Many  of  them  know,  what  the 
world  must  now  fully  understand,  that  anything  done 
by,  or  under  the  leadership  of,  the  United  States,  un- 
der the  present  regime,  will  be  done  in  a generous, 
sympathetic  spirit,  removed  entirely  from  exploita- 
tion. Much  can  be  done  now  that  never  could  have 
been  done  had  it  not  been  preceded  by  two  years  and 
a half  of  watchful  waiting. 

A German  Opinion 

/^|NE  of  the  publications  being  run  for  the  purpose 
^ of  creating  pro-German  opinion  in  the  United 
States  is  called  the  International.  It  is  edited  by  the 
same  man  who  edits  The  Fatherland.  It  remarks 
in  its  August  number  “Never  in  our  judgment  was 
Mr.  Bryan  so  near  the  presidency  as  he  is  at  this 
moment.”  Such  remarks  are  scattered  in  with  as- 
saults on  Mr.  Wilson.  We  think,  however,  that  Mr. 
Bryan  is  too  intelligent  to  be  made  that  kind  of  a 
cats-paw,  and  also  too  genuinely  a man  of  principle. 

The  Republican  Opportunity 

*T*HE  accomplishments  of  the  legislature  of  New 
York  state  at  the  last  session  were  so  bad  that 
they  may  have  aroused  an  ambition  in  the  members 
to  make  the  record  still  more  hopelessly  partisan  and 
Tory.  Perhaps  its  most  powerful  boomerang  will  be 
the  investigation  of  the  New  York  City  administra- 
tion, which  administration  is  none  of  its  business,  and 
which  has  been  so  harshly  impeded  by  State  inter- 
ference. The  constitutional  convention  apparently 
may  complete  the  work  of  the  legislature.  Its  com- 
mittee on  cities  preferred  to  slap  New  York  squarely 
in  the  face,  but  Mr.  Root,  dominating  the  conven- 
tion, forced  from  that  reluctant  committee  a so- 
called  home-rule  proposal  that  is  on  the  face  of  it 
an  insult.  It  would  take  a baby  to  be  fooled  by  it. 
Why  should  not  the  Republicans  do  their  very  worst, 
making  their  investigation  of  New  York  City  affairs 
as  partisan  as  it  is  impertinent,  and  combining  it 
with  an  idiotic  piece  of  bunk  labelled  home-rule? 
Then  the  state  can  vote  in  the  autumn  on  one  domi- 
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nant  question.  It  will  be  a pity  to  have  the  good 
features  of  the  new  constitution  destroyed  with  the 
bad.  It  will  be  a pity  to  have  the  forces  of  progress 
lose  the  Board  of  Aldermen  and  the  District  Attor- 
ney to  Tammany  Hall.  But  important  things  must 
give  way  to  those  still  more  important.  Home-rule 
is  the  leading  issue  in  New  York  state  in  November, 
and  behind  it  lies  the  question  of  just  how  Tory  the 
Republican  leaders  think  it  wise  to  be. 

Light  on  the  Seamen’s  Bill 

SECRETARY  REDFIELD  seems  to  be  too  thin- 
skinned,  judging  from  his  rather  needless  appeal  to 
the  Chicago  papers  to  do  him  and  his  subordinates 
justice  in  the  matter  of  the  Eastland  disaster.  He 
should  have  recognized  the  dilemma  in  which  those 
papers  found  themselves,  considering  their  denuncia- 
tion of  the  Seaman’s  Act.  The  New  York  Sun  was 
careful  to  point  out,  after  the  disaster,  that  there 
was  no  logical  connection  between  the  fate  of  the 
Eastland  and  the  safety  features  of  the  Seaman’s 
Act.  Perhaps  the  Sun  really  knows  that  if  President 
Taft  had  signed  the  bill,  the  Eastland  disaster 
could  not  have  occurred.  The  New  York  Times 
seems  to  have  forgotten  its  cue,  momentarily.  Com- 
menting on  the  proposal  to  take  up  the  Ship  Pur- 
chase bill  at  the  next  session,  it  says: 

If  there  is  an  American  shipyard  that  is  not 
busy,  it  is  not  known.  From  Maine  to  Mary- 
land, from  Delaware  to  San  Francisco,  there  is 
but  one  report  of  buoyancy  and  hope  in  a de- 
cadent industry. 

This  is  not  team  play.  The  cue  is  to  say  that,  since 
the  passage  of  the  Seamen’s  bill,  there  is  no  more 
chance  for  our  sails  to  whiten  the  seas. 

Reaction  in  Atlanta 

COME  two  years  ago  we  congratulated  Atlanta 
^ upon  the  possession  of  a courageous  Chief  of  Po- 
lice, who,  with  small  encouragement  from  the  City 
Council  and  in  opposition  to  the  Mayor  and  the 
Police  Board,  closed  the  houses  of  prostitution  and 
has  kept  them  closed.  Recently  the  Police  Board 
having,  as  it  hoped,  with  the  aid  of  Hearst’s  Georgian 
and  its  plea  for  the  right  to  “happiness,”  sufficiently 
prepared  the  public  mind,  trumped  up  charges 
of  insubordination,  incompetency  and  inefficiency 
against  Chief  Beavers,  and  ousted  him  from  office. 
The  first  charge  being  looked  upon  as  proved,  the 
other  two  were  withdrawn.  The  connections  of  one 
member  of  the  Board  with  the  Red  Light  District  is 
notorious.  The  dismissal  of  Chief  Beavers  because  he 
enforced  the  law  was  of  course  notice  to  his  successor 
to  permit  a wide-open  town. 

Night 

T^HE  attack  on  Warden  Osborne  at  Sing-Sing  is  a 
^ perfectly  proper  exhibition  of  the  Bourbon  spirit. 
Why  should  a man  be  allowed  to  show  intelligence 
in  a prison?  Are  not  the  traditions  against  it?  We 
have  lost  ground  since  the  good  old  days,  when  ven- 
geance was  the  only  idea  in  imprisonment,  and  when 
the  conditions  increased  disease  and  crime  even  more 
than  they  do  today.  But  even  now  there  is  consider- 
able of  the  old  spirit  left.  Work  in  most  institutions 
is  still  made  as  disagreeable  as  possible  for  the  pris- 
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oners,  so  they  will  hate  the  idea  of  labor  when  they 
come  out.  The  kind  of  work  they  do  has  no  relation 
to  what  they  will  have  an  opportunity  to  do  later. 
They  gain  nothing  for  themselves  or  their  families 
by  working  well  rather  than  ill.  They  are  kept  from 
any  taint  of  self-respect.  Disease,  physical  and  moral, 
is  encouraged  in  every  matter  known  to  the  lords  of 
creation.  What  is  the  use  of  Osborne  in  such  a place, 
since  he  wishes  men  to  like  work,  to  trust  one  another, 
to  respect  themselves?  Having  him  in  such  an  office 
is  almost  as  bad  as  giving  a vote  to  women  in  No- 
vember. 

A Puzzled  Senator 

TN  THE  middle  west  there  dwells  a statesman  who 
is  with  sure-footed  consistency  wrong  upon  every 
issue  of  the  day.  He  was  discussing  an  editor  who 
had  frequently  whiled  away  weary  minutes  throwing 
harpoons  in  the  direction  of  this  Senator.  “I  do  not 
see  how  that  editor  dares  to  make  attacks  on  me,” 
the  Senator  complained  to  a friend.  “I  have  some- 
thing on  him.”  Here  he  lowered  his  voice  and  spoke 
with  mystery.  “He  is  a feminist” 

There  are  other  places  in  the  country,  smaller 
many  of  them  than  the  town  the  statesman  comes 
from,  who  feel  the  same  vague  but  perilous  signifi- 
cance in  the  word.  They  do  not  mean  merely  Sissy 
— that  meaning  is  common  among  the  Red-Blooded 
Men  of  all  the  states.  No,  they  have  in  their  heads 
the  idea  of  some  hidden,  awful  evil. 

For  The  Future 

TH  no  noise  the  United  States  government 
played  the  leading  part  recently  in  checking 
the  demands  of  Japan  on  China  and  saving  the  es- 
sentials of  sovereignty.  That  service  will  be  better 
appreciated  in  a few  years  than  it  is  now.  Taken 
together  with  our  decision  regarding  the  Six-Power 
loan  it  seems  to  make  our  position  clear.  We  will 
not  force  our  own  interest  on  China  but  we  will  help 
China  to  protect  herself.  We  will  lend  her  what  as- 
sistance we  can  in  her  desire  to  become  a great, 
peaceable,  neutral  democracy  like  the  United  States. 
After  this  war  is  ended  there  may  be  realliances  of 
the  great  powers  regarding  the  Orient.  No  man  can 
tell  what  form  they  will  take.  Whatever  they  may 
be,  our  position  will  be  unmistakable  and  it  will 
be  harmonious  with  our  foreign  policy  elsewhere, 

Kings 

* OME  talent,”  says  Thomas  Paine,  “is  required 
^ to  be  a simple  workman;  to  be  a King  there  is 
need  to  have  only  the  human  shape,  to  be  a living 
automaton.”  Paine  speaks  of  the  flint  the  Egyptian 
put  on  the  throne,  and  of  the  dog  Barkouf  who  was 
sent  by  an  Oriental  despot  to  govern  a province,  and 
thinks  them  superior  to  human  monarchs,  since  they 
imposed  on  nobody.  Of  course  such  a criticism  does 
not  apply  to  a monarch  of  England,  Italy,  Norway, 
Denmark,  or  Holland.  It  is  amazing  even  today 
to  find  learned  writers,  in  Russia  but  still  more 
in  Germany,  arguing  the  case  for  an  ideal  despot,  and 
leaving  out  of  consideration  altogether  the  gross  im- 
probability that  a despot  chosen  by  heredity  will  be 
ideal. 


Unfair 

COME  humans  do  ask  such  embarrassing  ques- 
^ tions.  We  were  orating  about  the  evil  conse- 
quences of  the  war  recently,  when  a friend  inquired 
whether  the  war  would  do  as  much  harm  to  humanity 
as  the  habit  of  reading  Sunday  newspapers  and  mag- 
azines instead  of  solid  books.  What  are  you  going 
to  do  with  a person  like  that? 

Private  Grief 

TJJ7HEN  the  whole  world  is  going  through  such  a 
™ measureless  tragedy  we  seize  upon  the  few 
gleams  of  light.  One  of  them  is  that  people  now  are 
less  serious  about  their  private  griefs  than  they  were 
thirteen  months  ago.  Millions  of  bereaved,  not 
feeling  their  losses  less,  are  more  heroic  in  the  spirit 
of  acceptance,  more  ashamed  to  emphasize  the  pri- 
vate fate.  They  see  it  all  more  under  the  aspect  of 
eternity.  When  we  have  ceased  to  cry  too  much 
about  our  own  individual  sufferings  we  have  already 
gone  far  along  the  road  to  holiness  and  wisdom.  At 
least  so  the  sages  have  always  told  us.  Therefore 
the  respectable  thing  is  to  assume  its  truth.  We  cannot 
help  remembering  that  the  Spartan,  who  complained 
less  about  life  than  the  Athenian,  was  less  creative. 
The  Swiss,  who  does  not  bay  the  moon  as  often  as  the 
Frenchman,  is  his  artistic  inferior.  The  Russian,  who 
talks  about  death  and  unhappiness  more  than  the 
American,  creates  bigger  stories.  Our  private  opin- 
ion, therefore,  is  a bit  fussed  up.  Officially  we  stand 
by  the  philosophers. 

Experience 

TNTELLECTUAL  power  is  made  up  of  intelligence 
-■-plus  experience.  The  intelligence  reaches  its  full 
development  in  the  early  twenties,  but  the  knowl- 
edge that  comes  from  experience  continues  to  accu- 
mulate as  long  as  our  brains  are  able  to  digest  it. 
Intellectual  power,  therefore,  is  at  its  best  in  the 
period  that  comes  before  the  mind  has  begun  to  lose 
impulse  and  elasticity  and  after  it  has  acquired  suf- 
ficient material.  In  public  and  private  business  this 
period  usually  runs,  roughly  speaking,  from  about 
thirty  to  about  sixty,  although  with  many  exceptions 
at  both  ends.  In  the  arts  the  best  period  is  younger, 
notably  in  poetry,  where  the  most  effective  time  is 
often  in  the  twenties.  There  are  plenty  of  cases  of 
invention  and  of  the  creative,  even  lyric  spirit  on  a 
high  plane  late  in  life,  but  they  are  not  the  rule. 
Chaucer,  Rousseau,  and  Cervantes  are  not  as  typical 
at  Keats,  Shelley,  and  Byron. 

One  of  Mark  Twain’s  stories  depicts  people  in 
heaven  as  being  permitted  to  choose  their  own  ages. 
Usually  a man  of  fifty  goes  back  to  twenty,  but  he 
soon  tires  of  the  conversation  of  his  contemporaries, 
with  whom  he  is  thrown,  and  elects  to  return  to  fifty. 
Perhaps  because  Mark  had  as  much  appetite  for  life 
and  ideas  at  seventy  as  at  twenty  he  did  not  realize 
fully  how  many  minds  become  inelastic  at  about 
forty.  Physical  age  is  mainly  a question  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  arteries.  Mental  age  is  mainly  a ques- 
tion of  enthusiasm.  It  is  determined  by  resiliency, 
by  emotional  response  to  the  numberless  fascinating 
fragments  of  the  vast  kaleidoscope,  as  they  dash  or 
saunter  by. 
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By  H.  D.  WHEELER 


Leonard  Wood,  “The  big  dynamo,  in  a 
Major  General's  uniform ” 

WE  WERE  talking  about  this  something  that  is 
happening  all  over  the  country — this  thing  that 
has  found  its  expression  in  the  olive-drab  lines 
of  business  men  on  the  drill  ground  of  a military  train- 
ing camp  near  Plattsburg,  New  York,  which  is  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 

I had  asked  my  friend,  the  Humanitarian,  if  he  felt 
it.  He  said  that  he  did.  He  is  one  of  those  who  still 
hope  to  see  the  day  when  it  will  be  the  law  that  tin 
soldiers  shall  not  be  sold  in  the  toy  shops.  I asked  him 
what  he  thought  it  was,  this  thing  that  he  felt.  He 
spoke  with  some  heat: 

“They’re  just  a pack  of  goats  sashaying  around 
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a hole  in  the  fence.  One  of  them  ducks  through  and 
then  they  all  lope  after  him.” 

“You  would  make  Washington  the  Original  Goat,”  I 
suggested.  “ ‘A  free  people  ought  not  only  to  be  armed, 
but  disciplined;  to  which  end  a uniform  and  well-digest- 
ed plan  is  requisite.’  That  is  Washington.” 

And  one  would  have  thought  that  I had  just  come 
from  strangling  a child.  Yet  it  is  an  even  chance  that 
before  the  next  instruction  camp  is  opened,  this  man, 
this  dreamer  of  wonderful  dreams,  will  find  himself  be- 
fore a gold-buttoned  army  officer  filing  his  application 
for  enrollment  and  explaining  why  he  is  qualified  to 
receive  military  training. 

Without  question,  his  attitude  is  that  of  a very  defi- 
nite and  very  patriotic  group  of  Americans  today.  That 
this  group  is  narrowing  rapidly  is  as  certain  as  that 
terrific  things  are  going  on  in  Europe,  that  theories  of 
peace  and  war  are  being  demolished,  or  that  a new 
spirit  is  abroad  in  America.  WThat  is  happening  with 
us  is  happening  swiftly — and  quietly.  And  right  there, 
in  the  total  lack  of  anything  suggestive  of  the  stam- 
pede, of  hysteria,  even  of  enthusiasm,  seems  to  be  the 
significance  and  importance  of  it. 


rJ,HE  headquarters  of  the  Eastern  Division  of  the  Army 
is  on  Governor’s  Island  in  New  York  Harbor.  Every 
half  hour  a passenger  steamer  runs  between  the  Bat- 
tery and  the  island.  Some  days  before  the  opening  of 
the  Plattsburg  military  instruction  camp,  on  the  dock 
where  the  Government  launch  ties  up,  I encountered  an 
acquaintance,  a man  of  more  than  ordinary  importance 
in  the  commercial  life  of  New  York.  Our  conversation 
turned  naturally  to  war,  then  to  business.  He  said 
that,  with  him,  although  there  was  plenty  of  money  in 
the  country,  to  keep  afloat  meant  a constant  process  of 
“borrowing  from  Peter  to  pay  Paul.”  He  went  on  to 
say  that  he  had  but  just  returned  from  a trip  into  the 
Middle  West  where  he  had  been  “buying  a lot  of  farm 
land”  that  he  “really  had  no  immediate  use  for.”  To 
the  suggestion  that  he  intended  holding  the  land  “for  a 
rise,”  he  said  this: 

“Well,  not  exactly.  You  see  we  can’t  shut  our  eyes 
to  what  is  happening  in  Europe.  And  there  is  not  one 
of  us  sharp  enough  to  see  what  is  ahead  of  us  here. 
We’re  all  of  us  in  pretty  deep,  one  way  or  another,  a lot 
of  the  time.  I just  figured  that  I’d  get  a place 
well  into  the  interior  where  I could  know  that 
the  wife  and  kids  would 
be  safe  and  provided 
< ? for  in  case  there  should 

be  trouble  and  I should 
have  to  leave  them.” 
He  was  on  his  way  to 
Governor’s  Island  to 
apply  for  four  weeks 
of  military  instruction. 

Now  this  is  a man 
well  on  toward  middle 
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age.  He  is  a successful,  hard-working,  hard-headed 
man  of  business.  He  is  of  the  type  to  which  any  sort 
of  heroics  is  impossible.  There  was  no  more  emotion, 
or  suggestion  of  gallery  play  in  what  he  said  or  in  the 
way  he  said  it  than  had  he  been  telling  of  his  intention 
to  take  out  additional  life  insurance.  I went  on  over 
to  Governor’s  Island  that 
day.  But  I found  nothing 
in  the  atmosphere  of  un- 
wonted activity  at  head- 
quarters, nothing  in  the 
weary  aides,  perspiring  over 
the  collars  of  their  tightly 
buttoned  jackets,  nothing, 
even  in  Leonard  Wood,  the 
big  dynamo  in  a major  gen- 
eral’s uniform,  that  seemed 
so  portentious,  so  funda- 
mentally important  as  the 
mission  of  that  business  man 
and  the  motive  behind  it. 

T OHN  PURROY  MIT- 
J CHEL  believes  that  hon- 
esty and  efficiency  in  the 
business  of  government  is 
both  desirable  and  possible. 

That  is  why  he  is  Mayor  of 
New  York.  At  least  that  is 
part  of  the  reasons.  He  was 
put  where  he  is  to  get  the  town’s  business  into  working 
order.  He  is  making  good.  He  is  young,  honest  and 
courageous.  Pro- 
gressive, practical 
and  a hard-hitter, 
he  typifies  in  a 
really  remarkable 
way  the  spirit  of 
what  we  have  come 
to  call  the  “New 
Democracy.”  Mit- 
chel  is  one  of  those 
at  the  Plattsburg 
training  camp.  Be- 
fore he  left,  I had  a 
chance,  in  a talk 
with  him,  to  bring 
up  this  matter  of 
citizens’  training. 

He  said: 

“To  my  mind, 
there  is  nothing  in 
military  training 
for  our  citizenship 
w’hich  is  at  vari- 
ance with  Ameri- 
can institutions  and 
traditions.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  truly 
democratic,  wholly 
in  accord  with  real 
Americanism  that 
we  adopt  means  to 
safeguard  the  in- 
stitutions which  we 
have  established.  I 
a m unqualifiedly 
in  favor  of  the 
military  instruction 
camps.  Even 
compulsory  train- 
ing, as  it  exists  in  Switzerland  and  Australia,  I regard 
in  the  light  of  insurance.” 

There  are  over  twelve  hundred  men  at  Plattsburg, 
cheerfully  taking  their  “course  of  sprouts”  in  the 


science  of  killing.  About  four  hundred  of  them  are  from 
the  region  of  New  York.  There  are  nearly  that  many 
from  the  vicinity  of  Boston;  something  like  a hundred 
from  Philadelphia;  a couple  of  hundred  from  Chicago. 
Many  states  are  represented.  A few  have  come  even 
from  as  far  west  as  California. 

Each  one  has  paid  his  own 
transportation  and  bought 
his  own  prescribed  “two 
pairs  marching  shoes,  medi- 
um weight  socks;  pair  light 
shoes  or  sneakers;  summer 
underwear;  two  pairs  olive- 
drab  breeches;  pair  leggings; 
two  olive-drab  shirts;  one 
army  blouse,  cotton;  cam- 
paign hat  and  hat  cord; 
toilet  articles  and  other  ac- 
cessories” and  has  at  least 
seriously  considered  adher- 
ing to  the  recommendations 
touching  preliminary  study 
and  inoculation  against  ty- 
phoid. Each  one  has  set 
himself  to  master  the  course 
of  instruction  that  has  been 
laid  out.  That  means  drill, 
hours  of  it;  rifle  practice; 
the  essentials  of  military 
hygiene,  tactics,  strategy  and 
field  manoeuvres — all-embracing  subjects  which  may  in- 
clude anything  from  a bayonet  charge  to  laying  a drain 

or  digging  a trench. 

Hard  work,  is 
what  it  all  spells, 
and  plenty  of  it. 
There  is  outdoors 
and  health  in  it. 
Also  there  is  disci- 
pline in  it;  and 
study ; and  sore 
feet ; and  lame 
backs;  and  sweaty 
bodies;  and  broken 
nails ; and  rough 
food.  Not  one  of 
the  men  at  Platts- 
burg went  there 
with  any  misap- 
prehension as  to 
what  he  was  under- 
taking. Before  he 
was  allowed  to  go 
he  was  told  all 
about  it  in  the  un- 
varnished language 
of  the  Army  bulle- 
tin writer.  But  he 
was  told  this,  also: 

“The  purpose  of 
the  camp  is  to  of- 
fer an  opportunity 
for  business  and 
professional  men 
to  qualify  them- 
selves for  efficient 
service  to  the  coun- 
try in  case  of  need. 
Attendance  at  the 
camp  will  not  in- 
crease either  the 
legal  or  moral  obligation  of  those  who  attend.  The  inten- 
tion is  merely  to  equip  those  taking  the  course,  to  fulfill 
with  more  efficiency  and  usefulness  obligations  which  are 
already  laid  upon  them  as  citizens  of  the  United  States. 


John  Purroy  Mitchel 


Training  camp  scenes. 
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In  view  of  the  utter  lack  of  a reserve  body  of  officers 
necessary  to  organize  and  command  volunteer  troops, 
attendance  at  the  camp  is  in  the  opinion  of  the  best 
military  authorities  an  important  and  most  useful  pub- 
lic service.” 

They  are  not  all  youthful,  these  men  who  would  fit 
themselves  to  be  officers.  Nor  can  some  of  them  well 
spare  the  time  and  effort  they  are  giving.  There  are 
men  of  large  affairs  and  heavy  responsibilities  at  Platts- 
burg.  I happen  to  know,  for  example,  that  Dudley 
Field  Malone,  Collector  of  the  Port  at  New  York,  has 
not  had  a real  vacation  for  five  years.  Malone  is  at 
Plattsburg.  Before  he  left  New  York  I got  his  view 
of  the  apparent  breaking  down  of  the  opposition  to  mili- 
tary training. 

“I  see  nothing  but  sane  Americanism  in  it,”  he  said. 
“We  stand  apart  from  other  great  nations  by  reason 
of  the  character  of  our  happiness.  Our  happiness  rests 
on  the  security  of  our  institutions.  While  we  do  not 
expect  to  be  drawn  into  this  war,  we  have  the  intelli- 
gence to  realize  that  three  or  four  thousand  miles  of 
water  does  not,  today,  mean  the  isolation  that  once  was 
ours;  and  that  while  Washington’s  army,  which  could 
be  carried  on  a modern  transport,  was  sufficient  to 
establish  our  institutions,  should  we  be  forced  to  defend 
them  today  we  should  require  something  much  more 
powerful  and  far  more  complex.  We  are  rapidly  com- 
ing to  recognize  the  necessity  of  proving  adequate  means 
of  defense.  We  are  going  about  it  quietly,  sanely, 
speedily  and  intelligently.  Down  in  the  customs  office 
I am  among  men  who  are  the  bone  and  sinew  of  our 
export  trade.  They  are  of  one  mind  on  this  question 
of  military  training.  They  feel  that  we  can  provide  for 
defense  without  the  spectacle  of  swashbuckling  soldiers, 
strutting  along  our  streets.  They  know,  as  you  and  I 
know  that  militarism  in  any  guise  is  impossible  in  the 
United  States.” 

They  are  not  all  Malones  at  Plattsburg.  Many  are 


just  tired  clerks.  Some  are  artisans.  Some  are  from 
the  professions,  some  just  rich. 

All  have  started  on  the  same  footing.  They  will  ad- 
vance, or  not,  according  to  their  ability  to  master  what 
they  have  gone  to  learn.  There  will  be  there  for  in- 
stance, men  like  Willard  Straight,  of  J.  P.  Morgan  & 
Co.;  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Jr.;  George  F.  Porter,  the 
young  millionaire  of  Chicago;  Regis  Post,  former  Gov- 
ernor of  Porto  Rico;  Samuel  Cabot  of  Boston;  John  D. 
Crimmins,  Jr.,  and  Elihu  Root,  Jr.  It  may  be  that 
citizen  soldiers  like  these  will  find  themselves  taking 
orders,  even  reprimands,  from  a journeyman  bricklayer. 
The  chances  are  that  the  experience  will  contain  some 
good  for  a Post  or  a Malone,  a Root  or  a Roosevelt, 
a Straight  or  a Porter,  a Cabot  or  a Crimmins  and  that 
it  will  do  no  harm  to  the  bricklayer.  The  proportions 
will  be  restored,  anyway,  at  the  end  of  the  four  weeks. 

Goats,  these  men?  The  analysis  of  the  Humanitar- 
ian somehow  fails  to  convince  or  to  satisfy.  From 
Washington  down  to  us,  our  presidents,  our  secretaries 
of  war,  or  best  army  men,  year  after  year  have  been 
sounding  the  warning  of  the  peril  that  lies  in  our  failure 
to  apply  our  traditional  military  policy  of  co-ordinating 
a paid  army  and  citizen  fighters.  Opposing  them  have 
been  the  peace  enthusiasts  who  have  raised  inappropri- 
ately the  cry  of  militarism  and  have  come  down  heavily 
on  the  proposition  that  it  is  one  of  the  penalties  of 
democracy  that  it  shall  be  unprotected  against  thugs 
among  nations. 

Twelve  hundred  men  at  Plattsburg,  and  more  who 
will  be  following  them,  are  giving  us  a chance  to  thresh 
the  thing  out.  Many  of  them  feel  that  the  force  of 
their  example  is  the  most  valuable  service  they  are 
rendering. 

Can  a free  people  be  prepared  to  fight?  How  far  can 
this  nation  go  in  military  preparation  without  sacrifice 
of  its  ideals?  It  is  in  the  nature  of  a military  experi- 
ment station,  this  thing  at  Plattsburg. 


Mr.  Wheeler  has  gone  to  Plattsburg  to  watch  the  experiment.  His  next  article  will  be  written  from  the  Camp. 


Jane  Addams 

1915 

By  WITTER  BYNNER 

IT  IS  a breed  of  little  blinded  men 

And  wanton  women  who  would  laugh  at  her 
Because  in  time  of  war  she  sets  astir 
Against  the  sword  the  legions  of  the  pen 
To  write  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  again. 

And  on  this  page,  a swarming  broken  blur, 
Restore  the  word  of  the  Deliverer 
Above  the  words  of  little  blinded  men. 

In  time  of  peace,  which  is  a time  of  war 
More  subtle  slow  and  cunning,  she  has  brought 
Together  enemies  in  armistice  . . . 

Yet,  in  the  face  of  what  she  did  before 
Against  the  war  that  centuries  have  fought, 
We  ban  her  from  a little  war  like  this! 
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The  chauffeur  had  stated  that  the  place  was  clean  and  indeed  rather  smart. 


I WAS  staying  in  an  agreeable  English 
village.  And  my  hair  grew  as  usual. 
I asked  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  a 
chauffeur,  for  information  about  local 
barbers.  He  replied  that  there  was  a 
good  barber  in  the  county  town,  twelve 
and  a half  miles  off,  and  that  there  was 
no  other.  Discouraged,  I put  the  in- 
convenient matter  aside,  hoping,  as  one 
does  of  an  inconvenient  matter,  that  in 
some  mysterious  way  time  would  purge 
it  of  its  inconvenience.  But  my  hair 
kept  on  inexorably  growing,  growing. 
No  shutting  of  my  eyes,  no  determina- 
tion not  to  be  inconvenienced,  would  stop 
it.  My  hair  was  as  irresistible  as  an 
avalanche  or  as  the  evolution  of  a so- 
ciety. I foresaw  the  danger  of  my  being 
mistaken  on  the  high  ro  .jT  a genius; 
and  I spoke  to  the  chauffeur  again.  He 
repeated  what  he  had  said. 

“But,”  I protested,  “There  are  fifteen 
hundred  people  living  within  a couple  of 
miles  of  this  spot.  Surely  they  don’t 
all  travel  twelve  and  a half  miles  to  get 
their  hair  cut!”  He  smiled.  Oh  no! 
A barber’s  shop  existed  in  the  hinter- 
land of  the  village.  “But  i-  would  be 
quite  impossible  for  you,  sir.  Quite  im- 
possible!” His  tone  was  convinced.  An 
experienced  gardner  confirmed  his  judg- 
ment with  equal  conviction.  I accepted 
it.  The  chasms  which  separate  one 
human  being  from  another  are  often  un- 
suspected and  terrible. 

Did  the  chauffeur  submit  himself  to 
the  village  barber?  He  did  not.  The 
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gardner  did,  but  not  the  chauffeur.  The 
chauffeur,  1 learned,  went  to  the  prin- 
cipal barber’s  at  X,  a seaside  resort 
about  four  miles  off.  Being  a practical- 
ly-uneducated  man,  incapable  even  of 
cutting  my  own  hair,  and  thus  painfully 
dependent  upon  my  superiors  in  skill, 
I was  bound  to  yield  somehow  in  the 
end,  and  I compromised.  Travel  twelve 
and  a half  miles  for  so  simple  an  affair  I 
would  not.  But  I would  travel  four. 
“Couldn’t  I go  to  the  barber’s  at  X?” 
I asked.  The  chauffeur,  having  reflect- 
ed, admitted  that  perhaps  I might.  And 
after  a few  moments  he  stated  that  the 
place  was  clean  and  indeed  rather 
smart. 

X is  a very  select  resort,  and  in  part 
residential.  It  has  a renowned  golf- 
links,  many  red  detached  houses  with 
tennis  lawns,  many  habitable  bathing 
cabins,  two  frigid  and  virtuous  hotels 
and  no  pier  nor  band.  In  summer  it  is 
alive  with  the  gawdy  elegance  of  upper- 
class  Englishwomen,  athletic  or  mater- 
nal. But  this  happened  in  the  middle  of 
winter. 

T'HE  principal  barber’s  was  in  the 
broad  main  street,  and  the  front-shop 
was  devoted  to  tobacco.  I passed  into 
the  back-shop,  a very  small  room.  The 
barber  was  shaving  another  customer. 
He  did  not  greet  me  nor  show  by  any 
sign  that  my  arrival  had  reached  his 
senses.  A small  sturdy  boy  in  knickers, 
with  a dirty  white  apron  too  large  for 


him,  grinned  at  me  amicably.  When  I 
asked  him:  “Is  it  you  who  are  going  to 
operate  on  me?”  he  grinned  still  more, 
and  shook  his  head.  I was  relieved. 

The  shabby  room,  though  small,  was 
very  cold.  A tiny  fire  burned  in  the 
grate,  and  the  grate — in  this  quite  mod- 
ern backshop — was  such  as  one  finds  in 
servants’  bedrooms — when  servants’  bed- 
rooms have  any  grate  at  all.  Clean  white 
curtains  partially  screened  a chilly  French 
window  that  gave  on  to  a backyard. 
The  whiteness  of  these  curtains  and  of 
three  marble  wash-basins  gave  to  the 
room  an  aspect  of  cleanliness  which  had 
deceived  the  chauffeur’s  simplicity.  The 
room  was  not  clean.  Thick  dust  lay  on 
the  opaline  gas-shades,  and  the  corners 
were  full  of  cob- webs.  A dirty  apron 
and  cap  hung  on  a nail  in  one  corner. 
In  another  was  a fitment  containing 
about  fifteen  heavy  mugs  and  shaving 
brushes,  numbered.  The  hair  brushes 
were  poor.  The  floor  was  of  unpolished 
dirty  planks,  perhaps  deal.  There  was 
no  sign  of  any  antiseptic  apparatus.  I 
cannot  say  that  I was  surprised,  be- 
cause in  England  I always  knew  of  towns 
of  thirty-five  or  forty  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, not  to  mention  vast  metropolitan 
suburbs,  without  a single  barber’s  shop 
that  is  not  slatternly,  dirty,  and  inade- 
quate in  everything  except  the  sharp- 
ness of  the  razors.  But  I was  disap- 
pointed in  the  chauffeur  whom  I had 
deemed  to  be  a bit  of  a connoisseur.  The 
truth  was  that  the  chauffeur  had  im- 
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posed  himself  on  me  as  a grenadier  on  a 
nurse  girl.  However,  I now  knew  that 
chauffeurs  are  not  necessarily  what  they 
seem. 

I stood  as  close  as  I could  with  my 
back  to  the  tiny  fire,  and  glanced  through 
the  pages  of  The  Daily  Mirror.  And 
while  I waited  I thought  of  all  the  bar- 
bers of  my  career.  I am  interested  in 
barbers.  I esteem  hair-cutting  a very 
delicate  and  intimate  experience,  and 
one,  like  going  out  to  dinner,  not  to  be 
undertaken  lightly.  I said  once  to  a 
barber  in  Guernsey:  “That’s  the  first 
time  I’ve  ever  been  shaved!”  I was 
proud  of  my  sangfroid.  He  answered 
grimly:  “I  thought  so,  sir.”  He  silenced 
me;  but  the  fellow  had  no  imagination. 
I bring  the  same  charge  against  most 
New  York  barbers,  who,  rendered  callous 
by  the  harsh  and  complex  splendor  of 
their  catacombs,  take  hold  of  your  head 
as  if  it  was  your  foot,  or  perhaps  a de- 
tachable wooden  sphere.  I like  Den- 
mark because  there  some  of  the  barber’s 
shops  have  a thin  ascending  jet  of  water 
whose  summit  just  caresses  the  bent 
chin,  which  after  shaving  is  thus  laved 
without  either  the  repugnant  British 
sponge  or  the  clumsy  splashing  neces- 
sary in  France  and  Italy. 

French  barbers  are  far  better  than 
English.  They  greet  you  kindly  when 
you  enter  their  establishments,  and  in- 
variably create  in  you  the  illusion  that 
you  will  not  have  to  wait.  I knew  well 
a fashionable  barber  in  Paris,  and  in  his 
shop  I reclined  generally  between  a 
Count  and  Marquis.  This  prevalence 
of  the  nobility  amazed  and  pleased  me 
until  one  day  the  barber  addressed  me 
as  Monsieur  le  Marquis.  He  made  a 
peer  but  lost  a customer.  For  years  I 
knew  very  well  indeed  the  sole  barber  of 
a small  French  village.  This  man  was 
in  his  excellent  shop  fourteen  hours  a 
day  seven  days  a week.  He  had  one 
day’s  holiday  every  year — Easter  Mon- 
day, when  he  went  to  Paris  for  the  day. 
He  was  never  ill  and  always  placid. 
Then  came  the  Weekly  Repose  Act,  and 
the  barber  was  compelled  to  close  his 
shop  one  day  a week.  He  chose  Mon- 
day, and  on  Mondays  he  went  fishing. 
He  had  been  a barber;  he  was  now  a 
king:  his  gorgeous  satisfaction  in  life 
impregnated  the  whole  village  like  ozone. 
Not  every  act  of  Parliament  is  ineffec- 
tive. 

Italian  barbers  are  greater  than 


French,  both  in  quality  and  in  num- 
bers. Every  Italian  village  has  several 
big  barbers;  and  in  some  of  the  more 
withdrawn  towns,  festering  in  their  own 
history,  the  barber’s  seems  to  be  the 
only  industry  that  is  left.  On  a recent 
afternoon  I walked  up  and  down  the 
short  and  narrow  Via  Umberto  Primo 
in  that  surpassingly  monumental  port, 
Civita  Vecchia,  and  there  were  at  least 
ten  seductive  barber’s  shops  in  the 
street,  and  they  were  all  very  busy,  so 
that  I entered  none  of  them,  though  boys 
in  white  ran  out  at  intervals,  and  beg- 
ged me  to  enter.  These  small  boys  in 
white  are  indispensable  to  the  ceremon- 
ial of  a good  Italian  barber’s  shop.  After 
you  are  shaved  they  approach  you  rev- 
erently, bearing  a large  silver  or  brass 
bowl  of  water  high  in  their  raised  hands, 
and  you  deign  to  rinse.  In  that  indus- 
trial purgatory,  Piombino,  I found  an 
admirable  shop  with  three  such  acolytes, 
brothers,  all  tiny.  The  disadvantage  of 
them  however,  is  grave:  when  you  reflect 
that  they  work  ninety  hours  a week  your 
pleasure  is  spoilt.  There  are  wondrous 
barbers  in  Rome,  artists  who  compre- 
hend that  a living  head  is  entitled  to  re- 
spect, and  whose  affectionate  scissors 
create  while  destroying.  Unnecessary  to 
say  to  these  men:  “Please  remember  that 
the  whole  of  my  livelihood  and  stock- 
in-trade  is  between  your  hands!” 

But  the  finest  artist  I know  or  have 
known  is  nevertheless  in  Paris.  His  life 
has  the  austerity  of  a monk’s.  I once 
saw  him  in  the  street;  he  struck  me  as 
out  of  place  there,  and  he  seemed  to 
apologize  for  having  quitted  even  for  an 
instant  his  priest-like  task.  Whenever 
I visited  him  he  asked  me  where  I last 
had  my  hair  cut.  His  criticisms  of  the 
previous  barber  were  brief  and  unan- 
swerable. But  once,  when  I had  come 
from  Rome,  he  murmured  with  negli- 
gent approval:  “ bien  coupe” 

The  principal  barber  of  X signed  to 
me  to  take  the  chair.  The  chair  was 
very  uncomfortable  because  it  was  too 
high  in  the  seat.  I mildly  commented 
on  this.  The  barber  answered: 

“It’s  not  high  enough  for  me  as  it  is. 
I always  have  to  stoop.” 

He  was  a rather  tall  man. 

Abashed,  I suggested  that  a footstool 
might  be  provided  for  customers. 

He  answered  with  quite  indifference: 

“I  believe  they  do  have  them  in  some 
places.” 


He  was  a decent,  sad,  disappointed 
man,  aged  about  thirty-five;  and  very 
badly  shaved.  No  vice  in  him;  but 
probably  a touch  of  mysticism;  assured- 
ly a fatalist.  I felt  a certain  sympathy 
with  him,  and  I asked  if  business  was 
good.  No,  it  was  not.  X was  nothing 
of  a place.  The  season  was  far  too 
short;  in  fact  it  scarcely  existed.  Con- 
stant “improvements”  involved  high 
rates — twelve  shillings  in  the  pound,  and 
there  were  too  few  ratepayers,  because 
most  of  the  houses  stood  in  large  gar- 
dens. The  owners  of  these  gardens  en- 
joyed the  “improvements”  on  the  sea- 
front, which  he  paid  for.  His  rent  was 
too  heavy — fifty  pounds  a year,  and  he 
was  rated  at  thirty-two.  Such  was  his 
conspectus  of  X,  in  which  everything 
was  wrong  except  his  chairs — and  even 
they  were  too  low  for  him.  He  had  been 
at  Z,  with  his  uncle.  Now  Z was  a town ! 
But  he  could  not  set  up  against  his 
uncle,  so  he  had  come  to  X. 

Two  young  men  entered  the  front- 
shop.  The  barber  immediately  left  me 
to  attend  to  them.  But  as  he  reached 
the  door  between  the  two  shops  he 
startled  me  by  turning  round  and  mut- 
tering: 

“Excuse  me,  sir.” 

Mollified  by  this  unexpected  urbanity, 
I waited  cheerfully  with  my  hair  wet 
some  time  while  he  discussed  at  length 
with  the  two  young  men  the  repairing 
of  a damaged  tobacco-pipe.  When  he 
came  back  he  parted  my  hair  on  the 
wrong  side — sure  sign  of  an  inefficient 
barber.  He  had  been  barbering  for  prob- 
ably twenty  years  and  had  not  learned 
that  a barber  ought  to  note  the  disposi- 
tion of  a customer’s  hair  before  touch- 
ing it.  He  was  incapable,  but  not  a bad 
sort.  He  took  my  money  with  kindly 
gloom,  and  wished  me  an  amicable  good- 
day,  and  I walked  up  the  street  away 
from  the  principal  barber’s  hurriedly 
in  order  to  get  warm.  The  man’s  crass 
and  sublime  ignorance  of  himself  was 
touching.  He  had  not  suspected  his  own 
incapacity.  Above  all,  he  had  not 
guessed  that  he  was  the  very  incarnation 
of  the  spirit  of  British  small  retail  com- 
merce. Soon  he  and  about  ten  thousand 
other  barbers  just  like  him  will  be  dis- 
covering that  something  is  wrong  with 
the  barber  world,  and,  full  of  a griev- 
ance against  the  public,  they  will  try 
to  set  it  right  by  combining  to  raise 
prices. 
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appear  in  the  next  issue. 
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The  Jews  and  This  War 


By  NORMAN  HAPGOOD 


ALL  the  world  is  making  an  issue 
out  of  Germany's  outrage  against 
Belgium,  and  such  an  issue  is  in- 
structive and  right.  In  mere  suffering, 
however,  Belgium  does  not  compare  with 
Poland,  fought  over  back  and  forth  by 
the  Russian  and  German  armies.  If  the 
agony  forced  on  Belgium  is  nothing  to 
the  agonies  through  which  Poland  has 
been  going,  it  is  equally  true  that  of  all 
the  Poles  those  who  have  suffered  most 
cruelly  are  the  Jews.  Their  position  in 
Poland  in  times  of  peace  is  desperate. 
The  anti-Semitism  of  the  Russians  is  in 
the  main  confined  to  a class.  The  aristo- 
cratic, bureaucratic  Russian  disapproves 
the  Jew,  naturally.  Suppression  and  ex- 
clusion fit  his  type  of  mind.  He  does  not 
approve  of  the  upward,  intellectual 
strivings  of  the  poor;  and  the  poor  Jew 
strives.  But  the  Russian  people  in  gen- 
eral have  no  especially  strong  feeling  on 
the  subject.  With  the  Poles,  however, 
there  is  a hostility  that  is  permanent 
and  widespread.  It  is  not  mere  barbarism 
or  ignorance.  It  grows  out  of  a condition 
that  would  present  difficulties  in  the 
most  enlightened  community  now  exist- 
ing. If  there  be  in  one  country  a large 
proportion  of  persons  who  are  different 
from  the  rest,  in  religion,  in  customs,  in 
mental  habit  and  sympathy,  and  very 
coherent,  that  situation  will  be  resented 
by  the  majority.  If  the  Poles  and  the 
Jews  are  ever  able  to  get  on  smoothly 
together,  therefore,  it  will  not  be  until 
deep  changes  have  taken  place  in  man- 
kind. Poland  is  in  a favorable  position 
to  gain  for  herself  something  from  the 
w’ar,  as  the  struggle  goes  on  toward  ex- 
haustion. Russia  on  the  one  hand  and 
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A scene  in  Palestine. 

Germany  and  Austria  on  the  other  will 
be  eager  for  the  favor  of  the  Poles.  If 
there  is  actual  autonomy  as  a result; 
the  Jew’s  will  be  w’orse  off  than  ever. 
The  Poles,  governing  themselves,  will 
treat  them  w’orse  than  they  have  been 
treated.  The  armies  of  Russia  contain 
about  a quarter  of  a million  Jews.  Just- 
ly or  unjustly  the  death  rate  among  them 
is  believed  by  many  intelligent  JewTs  to 
be  higher  than  among  any  other  class  of 
Russian  soldiers.  Moreover,  as  civil- 
ians, they  suffer  most,  because  they  are 
distrusted  by  both  sides.  When  the  Rus- 
sians have  possession  of  Poland  or  Gali- 
cia they  look  upon  the  Jews  as  possible 
spies  for  Germany;  when  the  Germans 
possess  those  countries  they  suspect  the 
Jew  of  favoring  Russia.  Add  to  those 
conditions  the  tradition  of  centuries, 
w’hen  in  doubt  persecute  Jews,  and  the 
imagination  staggers  under  the  concep- 
tion of  what  that  race  is  undergoing 
now\ 

In  Roumania  the  permanent  political 
conditions  are  not  dissimilar  to  those  in 
Poland,  since  the  number  of  Jew’s  there 
is  large  enough  to  create  persistent 
jealousy  and  suspicion.  Just  as  Rou- 
mania has  failed  to  carry  out  her  treaty 
obligations  to*  treat  the  Jews  fairly,  so, 
no  doubt,  will  Poland  fail  to  carry  out 
any  agreement  that  may  be  made  on 
behalf  of  the  Jew’s  when  the  war  is  over. 

In  Germany  the  situation  is  different, 
but  still  difficult  to  see  with  hope.  The 
cruder  forms  of  oppression  do  not  exist 
there.  There  is  no  pale  of  settle- 
ment, no  denial  of  ordinary  education. 
The  discrimination  is  in  the  upper  walks 
of  life,  in  general  exclusion  from  partici- 


pation in  university,  political,  and  mili- 
tary life.  Of  course  if  the  outcome  of 
the  war  is  such  that  Germany  becomes 
a democratic  country  there  may  be  a 
genuine  gain  for  the  Jew’s  in  that  coun- 
try, but  there  will  probably  be  none  as 
long  as  absolute  mental  subordination 
to  the  governing  few  by  all  classes  is 
the  basis  of  German  civilization. 

The  greatest  gain  that  may  conceiv- 
ably come  to  the  world  out  of  the  terrific 
course  of  the  present  war  is  an  increase 
in  the  principles  of  democracy  every- 
where as  applied  to  classes  of  individuals 
and  as  applied  to  the  rights  of  small  na- 
tions. Applying  this  principle  to  the 
Jew’s  there  are  only  two  places  where 
there  seems  much  chance  of  an  immediate 
and  definite  step  ahead.  One  is  in  Rus- 
sia w’here  it  is  conceivable  that  the 
cruder  forms  of  oppression  might  be 
abolished,  such  as  the  pale  of  settlement 
and  the  great  difficulties  put  in  the  way 
of  acquiring  even  an  ordinary  educa- 
tion, and  the  restrictions  on  occupations. 
Russia  is  almost  the  only  country  w’here 
the  prejudice  against  the  Jews  is  to  a 
large  extent  religious.  The  dominating 
class  in  Russia  looks  upon  orthodoxy, 
'upon  the  strength  of  the  Greek  Church, 
as  essential  to  the  strength  of  the  em- 
pire. They  look  upon  the  empire  as 
made  up  of  heterogeneous  elements 
which  are  difficult  to  hold  together  in 
unity  and  they  consider  the  identity  of 
Church  and  State  as  essential  to  this 
unity.  Religious  prejudice  therefore  be- 
comes one  with  political  prejudice,  w’here- 
as  in  Roumania  the  prejudice  which  has 
showm  itself  in  taking  aw’ay  from  the 
Jews  the  rights  guaranteed  to  them  by 
Origiral  from  ^ 
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treaty  is  mostly  political.  The  increase 
of  national  feeling  in  Roumania  has  been 
rapid  and  the  Roumanians  have  felt  that 
the  existence  of  the  Jews  made  national 
unity  more  difficult.  The  situation, 
therefore,  in  Roumania  is  not  at  all  like- 
ly to  be  improved  by  the  war  any  more 
than  it  is  in  Poland.  In  both  of  those 
countries  it  may  well  be  made  worse. 

The  only  place  outside  of  Russia  where 
there  may  be  a distinct  improvement  on 
account  of  the  war  in  Palestine.  The  ques- 
tion of  what  shall  be  the  power  exercising 
suzerainty  over  Palestine  is  not  so  im- 
portant as  the  question  of  what  the  rela- 
tion of  Palestine  to  that  power  shall  be. 
The  desirable  thing  is  a high  degree  of  au- 
tonomy, allowing 
local  institutions  to 
develop  actively 
and  naturally,  as 
indicated  in  the 
article  on  Zionism 
last  week. 

One  aspect  of  the 
situation  is  of  im- 
mediate concern  to 
America.  The  best- 
informed  opinion  is 
that  Russia  will  do 
nothing  after  the 
war.  If  she  does 
not,  and  if  Poland 
is  worse,  emigration 
will  be  immensely 
stimulated.  Most 
of  it  will  come  to 
America,  unless  the 
Zionist  movement 
is  strong  enough  to 
divert  a consider- 
able part  to  Pales- 
tine. At  a time 
when  conditions 
make  a temporary 
cessation  of  immi- 
g r a ti  o n desirable 
this  is  a fact  of 
pressing  interest  to 
us. 

One  of  the  most 
frequent  mistakes 
in  thought  about 
the  Zionist  move- 
ment is  that  it  is 
i n conflict  with 
patriotism.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  it 
will  very  much  im- 
prove the  quality 
of  patriotism.  There 
is  a saying  that 
every  country  has 
the  Jews  it  de- 
serves. A saying 
worth  thinking  about,  as  it  is  very 
profound.  Jews  are,  as  a whole,  very 
patriotic  wherever  they  live,  but  pa- 
triotism is  not  mere  enthusiasm  for  a 
flag.  It  includes  all  the  character  and 
ability  and  insight  of  the  person  who 
feels  it.  Perhaps  no  part  of  the  Zionist 
movement  needs  more  explanation  and 
enforcement  than  this  fact  that,  instead 
of  reducing  the  patriotism  of  the  Jews 
who  live  in  other  countries,  it  will  leave 
that  patriotism  at  least  equally  strong 
and  with  a much  finer  idealistic  and  in- 
tellectual background. 

The  position  of  the  Jew  in  England 
offers  a problem  of  particular  interest. 
It  is  one  that  will  not  be  affected  by  the 
war  directly,  as  the  problems  in  other 
countries,  sud^as*  Russia,  Poland,  Aus- 
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be  settled  before  long,  either  by  a 
strengthening  of  the  Jewish  traditions 
or  (if  those  traditions  are  not  strength- 
ened) by  habitual  familiarity  with  the 
higher  Gentile  standards.  The  Jews  will 
not  remain  separate  and  non-Jewish. 
They  will  either  reinforce  their  Judaism 
or  they  will  cease  to  be  a separate  race. 

The  danger  w’hich  they  see  in  liberty 
is  the  danger  of  ceasing  to  be  a separate 
people;  the  danger  of  losing  the  long 
line  of  tradition;  the  disappearance  of 
special  characteristics.  The  most  final 
and  easily  understood  form  of  disap- 
pearance of  these  race  traits  is  of  course 
in  intermarriage.  That  form  of  marriage 
was  forbidden  by  law  almost  everywhere 
up  to  the  French 
revolution.  It  is 
now  permitted 
nearly  everywhere, 
but  is  still  forbid- 
den in  Russia,  Aus- 
tria (except  with 
agnostics)  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Mo- 
hammedan coun- 
tries. Scandinavian 
countries  show  the 
strongest  tendency 
toward  crossing.  In 
Sweden  Jew’s  marry 
Christians  more 
than  they  marry 
their  own  people. 
In  Denmark  the 
percentage  is  climb- 
ing rapidly,  and 
now  almost  half 
the  marriages  of 
Jew’s  are  mixed.  In 
Hungary,  where 
mixed  marriage 
has  been  permitted 
for  twenty  years, 
they  amount  to 
about  20  per  cent 
of  the  Jew’ish  total 
marriages;  in  Hol- 
land about  20  per 
cent;  and  in  Ger- 
many a little  more. 
In  various  other 
countries,  such  as 
England,  France, 
and  Italy,  the  in- 
termarriage is  main- 
ly in  the  upper 
classes. 

This  tendency  re- 
moves the  Jew  from 
the  w’orld  even 
more  rapidly  than 
those  statistics  in- 
dicate, since  the 
half-Jew’  marries  a Gentile  far  more  than 
half  the  time.  In  Prussia,  for  example, 
there  are  statistics  to  show  that  where 
the  husband  is  a Jew  about  one-quarter 
of  the  children  retain  the  Jewish  faith, 
and  where  the  w’ife  is  a Jewess  about 
one-fifth.  It  is  obvious  that  the  children 
who  become  Christians  are  almost  sure 
to  marry  Christians.  The  Jews  who  re- 
main solid  and  unbroken,  in  blood,  in 
tradition,  in  character,  are  in  those  coun- 
tries wffiere  their  racial  integrity  is  pro- 
tected by  extreme  discrimination,  as  in 
Poland,  Roumania,  Galicia,  and  Asia. 
A half-way  state  exists  in  the  United 
States,  Hungary,  and  various  parts  of 
Austria  and  Germany,  w’here  Jewish  ob- 
servances are  kept  up  but  are  not  ex- 
clusive. The  class  which  has  dropped 
□ ngiral  from 
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tria,  Roumania,  Turkey,  possibly  may 
be  affected.  Fifteen  years  ago  there 
w’as  almost  no  anti-Semitism  in  Eng- 
land. Now’  there  is  an  amount  that  is 
at  least  discernible.  In  the  last  dozen 
years  there  has  been  a heavy  Jew’ish 
immigration  to  England.  Whether  that 
fact  has  any  connection  with  the  in- 
crease of  prejudice  is  a matter  on 
which  the  most  intelligent  Jewish  ob- 
servers differ.  Some  say  that  prej- 
udice begins  w’herever  there  is  a large 
compact  separate  mass;  others  attribute 
it  to  a change  in  the  attitude  of  the  more 
conspicuous  Jew’s,  those  who  are  get- 
ting on  in  the  material  struggle  and 
have  some  freedom  in  deciding  to  wffiat 


Bathing  in  the  river  Jordan. 

extent  their  ambitions  and  ideals  shall 
cease  to  become  Jew’ish  and  shall  coin- 
cide with  those  of  the  surrounding  Gen- 
tiles. At  any  rate  its  bearing  on  the 
subject  of  the  present  article  is  decidedly 
less  than  is  the  problem  of  the  Jew’s  in 
the  United  States. 

The  Jews,  w’ho  have  been  amazingly 
able  to  exist  through  persecution,  are 
now’  threatened  with  a greater  danger. 
Can  they  exist  in  freedom?  It  is  a ques- 
tion never  asked  of  them  before  since 
the  dispersion.  It  is  being  asked  now  by 
circumstances,  notably  in  the  United 
States,  with  a voice  to  which  the  most 
thoughtful  Jews  are  giving  troubled  at- 
tention. I do  not  mean  primarily  the 
ordinary  dangers  of  liberty  acquired  sud- 
denly. The  vice  question  will  no  doubt 
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almost  all  special  Jewish  customs,  is 
mainly  the  wealthy  class,  in  large  cities 
of  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

The  changes  introduced  in  the  world 
by  the  war  are  going  to  be  so  great  that 
they  are  beyond  calculation.  Naturally 
having  any  direct  interest  in  the  out- 
come, hopes  for  some  compensation 
when  all  is  over.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  possibility  of  an  improved  position 
for  the  Jews,  no  matter  whether  it  be  in 
Russia,  Poland  or  Roumania,  where 
the  disabilities  are  so  extreme,  in  Ger- 
many and  Austria,  where  they  are  sub- 
tler, or  in  England  and  the  United  States, 
where  they  are  merely  social,  the  ulti- 
mate moral  is  the  same.  The  ultimate 
moral  is  that  improvement  will  be  surest 
to  come  if  the  Jews  are  put  on  the  same 
foundation  as  other  nationalities;  if 
they  have  a home  of  their  own;  if  they 
develop  their  own  institutions  and  their 
own  qualities;  and  if  they  thus  cease  to 
be  in  a dependent  and  artificial  re- 
lation to  other  peoples.  If  the  Zionist 
movement  is  on  a still  stronger  founda- 
tion after  the  war  than  before,  the  Jew- 
ish problem  will  be  further  advanced  by 
that  one  fact  than  it  could  be  by  any 


other.  Realizing  that  truth  the  Jews 
who  have  seen  the  immense  importance 
of  Zionism  are  doing  everything  they 
can  to  keep  it  moving  in  spite  of  the  up- 
set brought  to  the  work  not  only  by  war 
conditions  in  Palestine  but  by  the  de- 
struction of  the  Zionist  work  in  Ger- 
many and  other  warring  countries.  If 
the  Zionist  movement  receives  a new 
impetus,  if  political  conditions  in  Pales- 
tine are  favorable,  and  if  the  Jews 
throughout  the  world  understand  the 
soul  of  the  movement,  then  Russia,  Po- 
land, Roumania,  will  be  more  likely  to 
modify  their  laws,  the  prejudice  in  Ger- 
many and  Austria  will  gradually  lessen, 
and  the  social  relations  between  the 
Jews  and  Gentiles  in  England  and  the 
United  States  will  be  immensely  im- 
proved by  the  changed  demeanor  of  the 
Jews  themselves.  The  Jews  will  be  re- 
lieved in  the  more  despotic  countries  of 
the  necessity  of  remaining  if  conditions 
are  too  harsh  and  in  the  more  demo- 
cratic countries  they  will  be  relieved  of 
the  necessity  of  keeping  their  national 
spirit  and  existence  through  extreme  in- 
sistence on  their  own  customs  and  on 
their  race  individuality,  because  the  sur- 


vival of  Judaism  and  of  its  lasting  and 
deep  significance  will  be  taken  care  of 
in  its  own  home,  and  Jews,  therefore,  in 
a country  like  the  United  States,  can  feel 
freer  to  be  merely  Americans  without 
being  false  to  their  race  than  they  can 
possibly  feel  now.  A Jew  who  abandons 
the  customs  of  his  people  and  close  asso- 
ciations with  his  own  people  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  today,  if  he  is  a deeply  think- 
ing man,  must  have  a certain  guilty  feel- 
ing that  he  is  helping  to  destroy  his  his- 
toric race.  The  more  successful  the  Zion- 
ist movement  is,  the  nearer  will  come  the 
time  when  the  closer  relation  between 
the  Jews  who  don’t  live  in  Palestine  with 
the  people  among  whom  they  happen  to 
live  will  be  freed  from  any  such  taint  of 
disloyalty  or  hypocrisy. 

From  whatever  angle,  therefore,  we 
study  the  Jew  and  their  future,  we  come 
back  to  one  of  the  most  fertile  and 
striking  movements  in  present  day 
history;  the  movement  toward  a moral 
freedom  for  a powerful  race,  and  the 
finding  of  that  mortal  freedom  in  the 
possession  of  a local  habitation,  which 
is  a necessity  of  a racial,  intellectual 
and  moral  home. 


This  ends  the  series  on  the  Jewish  situation.  There  have  been  already  valuable  comments  from  read- 
ers. In  a few  weeks,  when  the  suggestions  are  all  in,  Mr.  Hapgood  will  take  up  the  subject  again  and 
discitss  the  points  submitted. 


A Soldier’s  Views  On  God 


The  following  opinions  were  written  by  a British  Second  Lieutenant  directly  after  the  battle  of 

Neuve  Chapelle. 


OF  COURSE  Germany  must  be 
humiliated — otherwise  one  feels 
quite  certain  that  some  future  gen- 
eration will  have  to  endure  all  that  we 
are  going  through  now.  Yet  I don’t 
think  I hate  the  Germans.  We  are  in- 
struments, or  the  agents  of  God,  and 
God  cannot  hate.  No  such  feeling  as 
hate  enters  into  it  at  all  with  me. 

My  platoon  has  exchanged  places  with 
another  in  full  view  of  the  German 
trenches.  These  “dug-outs”  were  not 
worthy  of  the  name,  they  were  scratched 
iy2  or  2 feet  deep  in  the  side  of  the 
hill,  others  covered  with  poles,  brush- 
wood, etc.  The  water  pours  through 
when  it  rains  on  to  the  recumbent  fig- 
ures of  the  men  below.  They  have  to  be 
recumbent  for  there  is  no  room  for  them 
to  sit  up.  There  are  6 or  7 of  these  lit- 
tle holes  holding  in  all  about  40  men, 
and  there  they  have  to  be  side  by  side 
during  the  hours  of  daylight  unable  to 
cook  anything  with  no  room  for  braziers. 
If  they  show  a finger  outside  they  get 
shot.  My  men  all  lay  “doggo”  and  took 
it  all  without  a murmur — marvelous  fel- 
lows. My  “dug-out”  was  a little  better 
than  the  men’s,  the  entrance  was  built 
up  with  sandbags  and  I could  sit  and 
sun  myself  and  look  through  a periscope 
and  examine  the  “Valley  of  the  Shad- 
ows” through  glasses.  It  must  have  been 
a smiling  valley  at  one  time,  and  even 
now  the  primroses  are  out  in  the  thin 


wood,  and  the  little  birds  sing  lustily — 
little  rippers — I should  like  to  thank 
them  for  it,  for  bullets  are  constantly 
dropping  through  the  trees  and  shells 
too,  I wonder  why  they  stay.  We  found 
it  impossible  to  improve  these  “dug-outs” 
because  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  dig  we 
come  across  the  long  buried  French 
dead.  It  is  a horrid  spot — there  can’t 
be  many  more  trying  to  the  nerves  on 
the  British  front. 

High  Command  Trenches  were  evolved 
owing  to  the  impossibility  of  draining 
real  trenches,  but  they  could  easily  be 
knocked  to  pieces  by  artillery,  but  if 
one  side  did  it  the  other  could  do  the 
same,  so  both  refrain.  That  is  the  absurd 
part  of  this  war,  it  is  carried  on  as  much 
by  mutual  understanding  as  by  mutual 
antagonism. 

We  had  a very  nice  Church  Parade 
again  this  afternoon,  a gorgeous  after- 
noon, and  our  Padre  preached  admir- 
ably and  the  men  sing  so  well  and  listen 
with  such  reverence.  I love  these  Par- 
ade Services.  But  he  raised  a point 
which  set  me  thinking;  he  wondered 
whether  everyone  present  had  thanked 
God  for  his  safe  return  from  the  trench- 
es and  the  perils  and  dangers  of  last 
week.  Now  on  self-examination  I didn’t 
think  I had,  but  not  through  careless- 
ness. I took  it  in  this  way.  When  you 
volunteer  for  war,  you  offer  your  life 
and  your  services  for  Him  to  take  or 


not  as  He  sees  fit,  therefore,  one  should 
not,  logically  speaking,  pray  for  the  ex- 
tension of  one’s  own  life,  that  seems  like 
praying  for  a partial  withdrawing  of  the 
offering.  Neither  should  one  thank  God 
for  preserving  one’s  life  after  offering 
it  to  Him — it  is  a free-will  offering.  I 
can’t  answer  the  question,  or  rather  I 
can  see  both  sides  of  it,  and  can  answer 
it  either  way;  it  is  not  at  all  clear.  One 
thing  is  clear — I have  loved  and  do  love 
my  life  much,  too  much  to  want  to  lose 
it  and  exchange  it  for  some  other  more 
glorious  existence. 

I am  immensely  pleased  with  my  men, 
more  proud  and  pleased  with  them  every 
day.  They  are  loyal  and  true  and  their 
experiences  are  bringing  out  ail  that  is 
best  and  finest  in  them.  That  is  what 
War  does  apparently.  It  brings  out  all 
the  finest  qualities  in  every  man  and 
makes  men  of  some  who  seemed  poor 
specimens  before.  I am  astonished  at 
the  mistaken  opinion  I had  of  some  of 
these  men.  Their  cheeriness  and  unfail- 
ing good  temper  fill  me  with  admiration. 
They  positively  wont  grumble,  at  least 
not  in  my  hearing,  even  when  they  have 
good  cause  for  it — when  things  are  as 
bad  as  they  can  be.  It  is  said  the 
British  soldier  must  always  have  his 
grumble,  but  that  does  not  apply  to 
the  Territorials,  or  at  any  rate  to  my 
Platoon.  It  is  a privilege  to  lead  such 
men. 
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The  Anti-Papal  Panic 


THIS  is  a mere  heathen  view  of  the 
theme — that  of  a busybody  who  is 
minding  some  one  else’s  business. 
Therefore  worthless,  perhaps  worse.  It 
is  offered  with  due  humility  and  with  an 
excuse:  that  an  utter  outsider,  some- 


As  a Japanese  Sees  It 

By  ADACHI  KINNOSUKE 

ners.  Also  that  there  is  one  God  who 
is  the  father  of  us  all.” 

We  walked  on  for  some  distance  after 
that  in  silence.  Then  father  added:  “It 
is  wrong  for  our  Buddhist  monks  to  fight 
him.  I wish  that  all  of  us  Confucianists 


rified  protest,  “people  say  that  he  is  a 
barbarian  and  teaches  a crooked  cult.” 

“We  all  talk  that  way.  When  a man 
is  different  from  us,  we  call  him  a bar- 
barian. When  we  can  not  understand 
what  he  teaches,  we  label  his  cult  a 


It  was  in  the  old  Castle  Town  of  Kameyama,  years  and  years  ago. 

on  an  early  morning  stroll , father  and  I. 


We  were  out 


times,  gets  a better  view  of  a mixup 
than  the  combatants  themselves. 

It  was  in  the  old  Castle  Town  of 
Kameyama,  years  and  years  ago.  We 
were  out  on  an  early  morning  stroll, 
father  and  I.  Peach  and  apple  blossoms 
were  talking  their  April  slang  in  perfume 
and  the  birds  were  talking  back  at  them, 
I remember,  I was  as  young  as  the  year. 

And  we  saw  coming  toward  us  a figure 
in  black.  He  was  tall,  almost  gaunt  and 
of  alien  build.  He  was  the  first  Catholic 
missionary  I had  seen  in  my  life.  Father 
told  me  then,  who  he  was;  what  he  was 
trying  to  do  in  Kameyama;  why  he  wras 
so  far  away  from  his  home,  which,  father 
thought,  was  in  a country  called  France. 

“He  came  to  us,”  father  told  me,  “to 
tell  us  that  we  are  his  brothers;  that 
we  are  a lot  of  miserable  heathen  sin- 


had  the  same  living  fire  that  this  man 
has,  the  flaming  zeal — the  kind  that 
would  drive  a man  half  a world  over 
and  make  him  carry  whatever  messages 
he  may  have.”  We  walked  on  some  more 
in  silence. 

“The  trouble  with  us,”  father  went  on, 
“is  that  we  think  too  much.  We  theor- 
ize, analyze,  define,  all  with  the  head. 
We  have  almost  forgot  how  to  feel,  it 
seems.  We  look  down  upon  emotion  as 
something  crude,  something  childish  at 
best.  Our  religion  is  a chaste  image  in 
stone,  its  lines  and  features  perfectly 
correct  and  very  cold.  In  fact  we  have 
no  religion  now.  We  have  philosophy,  a 
mere  system  of  thought.  That’s  all  we 
have.  He  will  do  much  good,  that  mis- 
sionary.” 

“But,  father-above,”  said  I in  hor- 


crooked  sect  and  let  it  go  at 
that.” 

I have  forgot  myself  to  the  ex- 
travagant extent  of  introducing 
this  bit  of  personal  incident — an 
intimate  fragment  dug  out  of  the 
depth  of  almost  unremembered 
years;  heavens,  how  venerable 
some  one  must  be  getting! — be- 
cause the  writer  is  anxious  to  em- 
phasize as  strongly  as  possible 
the  last  paragraph  of  the  quota- 
tion. 

It  came  from  a man  who  had 
never  crossed  any  of  the  big  seas 
of  earth,  whose  mental  horizon 
was  rimmed  with  the  steel 
armored  tradition  of  the  Samurai 
days:  from  a man  who  never 
read  English,  French,  German, 
Italian,  Slav  or  any  other  Euro- 
pean languages.  Then,  too,  it 
was  spoken  at  the  time  when 
the  entire  “civilized”  world  looked 
down  upon  Japan  as  the  Broadway  of 
today  looks  down  upon  Fiji  and  its 
islanders.  Bear  these  facts  in  mind, 
kind  reader.  Then  you  may  be  able  to 
see  why  all  these  anti-Catholic  activities 
on  the  part  of  good  Protestants  and  all 
these  anti-Protestant  denunciations  fall 
upon  the  writer  with  a shock  that  leaves 
him  open-mouthed. 

Is  this  not  the  enlightened  year  of 
Grace,  1915?  And  the  Protestants  are 
among  the  leaders  of  modern  thoughts: 
and  there  are  I know  some  Catholics 
who  look  down  upon  the  Protestant 
brethren  with  the  pitying  sympathy  of 
the  superior. 

There  is  another  thing,  too,  which 
makes  the  shock  still  more  shocking. 
The  writer  has  for  some  time  plumed 
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himseif  (with  a peacock’s  tail  feather; 
on  the  fancy  that  he  is  somewhat  ac- 
quainted with  America  and  the  Ameri- 
cans of  the  present  day.  He  has  known 
that  the  far  horizon  of  the  Middle  West 
and  the  outlook  upon  the  two  oceans 
which  frame  in  this  country  are  not  a 
particularly  encouraging  home  for  nar- 
row sectarianism.  Also  he  has  been  hon- 
ored with  many  personal  circumstances  in 
this  country,  very  happy  ones  indeed. 

Some  years  ago,  he  called  upon  one  of 
those  men  whom  the  front  pages  of  daily 
newspapers  are  ever  delighted  to  honor 
with  an  inch-high  letters  as  “magnates” 
or  “empire  builders.”  In  his  private 
office,  atop  of  his  table  was  a small 
frame.  In  the  frame,  these  lines  were 


Tokugawa  shoguns  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  were  not  religious 
wars  at  all.  The  Buddhist,  the  Shinto- 
ist or  the  Confucianist  had  nothing  to 
do  with  them.  They  were  altogether 
political. 

In  her  old  age,  Japan,  somehow,  at- 
tained a sort  of  enlightenment.  She  has 
achieved  a sense  of  humor  in  matters 
religious.  Two  camps  whose  sole  and 
entire  reason  for  existence  is  the  exten- 
sion of  the  kingdom  of  Peace,  Harmony, 
Truth  and  all  the  rest  of  the  immaculate 
sisterhood  can  hardly  kick  up  a rumpus 
between  themselves  without  looking  ut- 
terly ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  their 
neighbors  and  themselves. 

A missionary — I believe  he  was  a 


conscience  and  settled  conviction  can 
alone  produce — “I  mean  that  I am  a 
Christian,  a Buddhist,  a Shintoist,  a Tao- 
ist— an  humble  and  very  ignorant  fol- 
lower of  all  the  great  teachers  of  earth 
from  Plato  to  Hagel  and  Kant — yes  at 
one  and  the  same  time.  That  is  what  I 
try  to  tell  you.” 

By  that  time  the  missionary,  who  was 
a much  older  man  than  the  student  be- 
fore him,  although  he  was  fresh  from 
one  of  the  great  theological  seminaries 
of  America,  recovered  his  composure. 
He  remembered  that  once  upon  a ven- 
erable day,  he  too,  had  been  a sopho- 
more. He  had  seen  in  his  day  a freak 
in  an  intellectual  zoo.  Therefore: 

“Indeed,  you  interest  me  immensely,” 


wrought  in  letters  of  silver  upon  the 
field  of  brass:  (I  am  quoting  them  en- 
tirely from  memory) — 

There’s  so  much  good  in  the  worst  of  us; 
And  so  much  bad  in  the  best  of  us, 

That  ’tis  folly  for  any  of  us, 

To  criticize  the  rest  of  us. 

Seeing  these  lines  in  the  position  of 
persistent  emphasis  in  the  sanctum  of  a 
leader  of  American  industry  cheered  me 
a good  deal.  I had  liked  the  American 
all  along.  This  little  frame  made  me 
admire  him,  made  me  think  that  I was 
utterly  unworthy  of  his  friendship. 

Now,  one  does  not  usually  go  to  the 
table  of  a six-cylinder  business  man  for 
the  latter  day  edition  of  the  sermon  on 
the  Mount,  neither  for  a profound  canon 
of  life.  But  one  does  go  to  the  men  of 
God,  to  the  lyric  quietude  of  a temple, 
Cathedral  or  a shrine  for  grace  and 
peace  that  pass  all  understandings  of 
earth.  And  right  there  in  the  temple, 
not  in  the  business  office  we  are  met 
with  an  excitement  so  exaggerated  and 
so  undignified  that  one  writer  in  this 
Weekly,  some  issues  since,  characterized 
it  as  a panic — “the  anti-Pa pal  Panic!” 

This  is,  of  course  calling  a spade  a 
spade.  Some  of  our  friends  might  tell 
us  that  such  comment  comes  with  ill 
grace  especially  from  the  Japanese.  True, 
the  Japanese  history  is  not  at  all  poor 
in  religious  wars  of  the  bitterest  and  the 
bloodiest.  But  those  sable  gowned 
monk-fighters  were  in  their  toothless  de- 
crepitude— indeed  they  were  worse  than 
that;  their  tomb  stones  were  green 
mantled  with  moss — when  Joseph  de 
Maistre  thought  (and  wrote)  that  the 
palladium  of  human  society  could  be 
found  in  the  union  of  “altar  and  throne.” 
The  persecution  and  massacre  of  Christ- 
ians in  Japan  by  Hideyoshi  and  the 
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Presbyterian — walked  up  Ginza  Street 
in  the  City  of  Tokyo,  not  so  many  years 
ago.  And  Ginza  is  the  Broadway  of 
Japan.  Coming  down  toward  him, 
through  the  busy  weavings  of  gay-col- 
ored kimono,  he  noticed  a bright  eyed 
young  man  just  out  of  his  ’teens.  He 
noted  also  a student  cap  of  the  Im- 
perial University  of  Tokyo  on  his  head. 
An  inspiration  struck  the  missionary — 
ever  mindful  of  his  Master’s  business. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  said  the  mis- 
sionary to  the  student,  “you  speak  Eng- 
lish, do  you  not?  I see  you  are  a Uni- 
versity man.” 

“Yes,  a little,”  admitted  the  guilty 
one  modestly. 

“I  want  to  ask  you  a question,”  went 
on  the  missionary,  “are  you  a Christ- 
ian?” 

A broad  smile,  very  pleasant  and  ut- 
terly frank  lighted  up  the  features  of 
the  student ; “Yes,  sir!  ” said  he  promptly 
and  as  promptly  his  cap  came  off.  He 
was  standing  in  the  presence  of  a man 
of  Law.  The  missionary  was  pleased 
quite  as  much  as  his  new-made  friend: 

“Now  isn’t  that  delightful,”  said  he  in 
all  candor,  “I  just  had  a hunch”  (yes, 
to  that  degree  of  familiarity,  did  his 
kindly  nature  tempt  him)  “I  just  had 
a hunch  the  minute  I laid  my  eyes  upon 
you — that  you  might  be  a Christian.  So 
you  are  no  longer  a Buddhist — a Con- 
fucianist, perhaps?” 

“Oh,  yes,  sir,  indeed,”  made  answer 
the  student,  to  the  eternal  puzzlement  of 
the  missionary  friend.  “Yes  I am  a 
Buddhist.  Yes,  a Confucianist,  too.” 

“You  are  what?  What  do  you  mean? 
I can  not  understand.” 

“I  mean,” — this  with  all  the  gravity 
of  features  and  posture  which  a clear 


said  the  missionary  from  the  height  of 
his  vantage,  “What,  just  what  is  your 
creed,  if  I may  ask?  You  wont  think 
me  impertinent?” 

“I  can — indeed  always  do — put  my 
credo  something  like  this:  I believe  that 
all  the  great  cults  of  the  world  reflect 
certain  phases  of  Truth.  I do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  one  of  them  monopolizes 
the  whole  Truth.  And  that  is  all;  of 
course  I may  be  decidedly  wrong.  I 
usually  am,”  added  he  with  a modest 
smile. 

This  student’s  attitude  is  the  attitude 
of  what  is  popularly  known  as  the  New 
Nippon — the  younger  generation  of  the 
thinking  half  of  Japan.  In  the  opening 
month  of  1912,  Mr.  Tokonami  who  was 
then  holding  the  portfolio  of  the  Vice- 
Minister  of  the  Department  of  Home 
Affairs,  proposed  a plan  to  bring  together 
the  leading  lights  of  the  Christian,  the 
Buddhistic  and  the  Shinto  churches  in 
Japan  under  one  roof  and  that  too,  at 
the  invitation  of  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment. The  idea  was  to  get  the  leaders 
of  religious  thoughts  in  Japan  to  come 
together.  The  government  wished  to  se- 
cure their  assistance  and  cooperation  in 
the  matter  of  religious  education  of  the 
people.  That  was  the  widely  advertised 
purpose  of  the  gathering.  The  real  mean- 
ing of  the  meeting  was  this:  Japan  woke 
up  at  last.  She  had  been  too  busy  with 
Asian  politics,  with  the  building  of 
super-Dreadnoughts,  with  the  so-called 
commercial  conquest  of  the  continental 
Asian  markets.  She  woke  and  found 
that  a nation  shall  not  live  by  bread 
alone.  The  meeting  meant  that  Japan, 
in  all  seriousness,  started  gunning  after 
a new  religion,  an  ideal  religion,  the  re- 
ligion which  would  answer  the  soul  hun- 
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ger  of  the  people  who  had  had  pictures, 
images,  lettered  dogmas,  hero-worship, 
nature-worship,  fables  and  songs  and 
found  them  all  good  in  their  way  but 
not  quite  satisfying. 

Coming  out  of  such  a country,  such  at- 
mosphere and  such  times,  the  writer  is 
certainly  no  fit  critic  or  commentator 
on  the  anti-Catholic  or  anti-Protestant 
movement  in  this  country.  He  is  prej- 
udiced, decidedly.  The  whole  business 
is  as  shocking  to  him  as  turning  the 
light  house  of  European  culture  in- 
to a butcher  shop.  Besides,  the  large 
portion  of  the  quarrel  seems  to  be  sim- 
ply a question  of  words,  adjectives, 
phrases. 

The  quotations  made  by  Dr.  W.  W. 


TWO  or  three  little  boys  trotted 
ahead,  running  eagerly,  their  eyes 
big,  sticks  in  their  hands.  Behind 
them  was  a single  figure,  a man  who 
lurched  rather  than  walked,  his  body  in- 
clined forward,  his  head  down.  He  was 
red-faced  and  red-haired,  and  it  was 
plain  enough  that  no  razor  had  touched 
his  face  for  days.  Over  his  left  arm  was 
flung  his  coat;  his  shirt,  without  a col- 
lar, was  open  at  the  throat,  disclosing  a 
stretch  of  grimy  undershirt.  And  as  he 
went  he  mumbled  to  himself. 

Followed  three  men  abreast,  but  walk- 
ing with  varied  strides.  There  was  dis- 
order in  the  very  tangle  of  their  flashing 
legs.  They  were  silent.  One  held  an 
unlighted  pipe  between  his  Tips;  one 
carried  the  jagged  half  of  a brick  in 
each  hand. 

A little  space  separated  these  hurry- 
ing leaders  from  a straggling,  swelling 
knot  of  men  who  strode  after.  There 
were  many  men — loose,  unshaven, 
flushed  faces;  bare  heads;  an  undertone 
of  voices,  muttering,  muttering;  held 
stiffly,  at  the  end  of  stiff-dangling  arms, 
sticks  and  stout  clubs. 

After  them  the  column  swelled  and 
eddied.  At  the  edges  here  and  there 
were  boys  and  young  men:  well-ap- 
parelled,  incongruous  figures,  moving 
with  a certain  air  of  self-consciousness — 
idlers,  there  to  see  what  might  be  seen. 

Out  of  the  mass  arose  a sudden  yip- 
ping shout,  and  a dozen  voices  caught  up 


Prescott  from  a Roman  Catholic  text 
book,  “Manual  of  Christian  Doctrine,” 
on  the  superiority  of  the  authority  of  the 
Church  over  the  State  and  on  the  unity 
of  Church  and  State  may  look  pretty  red 
in  the  eyes  of  some  of  the  posterity 
of  the  authors  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  At  the  same  time,  as  Dr. 
Kelley  points  out,  very  few  people  are 
allowed  any  room  to  question  how  and 
why  Barry  acted  for  the  defense  of  the 
colonies  and  Sheridan  for  the  Union  in 
the  trying  days  of  the  Civil  War.  And 
when  one  reads  Dr.  Kelley  explain  that 
the  authority  of  the  Church  is  superior 
to  that  of  a State  “in  as  much  as  it  was 
spiritual,”  the  quotation  from  the  above 


The  Mob 


By  TARLETON  COLLIER 


the  note  and  prolonged  it  in  a shriller 
burst  of  fury.  The  seething  level  of 
bobbing  heads  bristled  with  sticks  up- 
lifted and  waved  in  abrupt,  vicious  arcs. 

A tall  young  man  in  overalls,  afire 
with  eagerness,  ran  from  the  mass  and 
scurried  along  the  edge  to  a place  nearer 
the  shambling  red-beard  leader.  As  he 
ran  he  held  one  hand  against  a bulging 
pocket. 

The  shouting  increased  in  intensity, 
increased  in  volume;  at  the  same  time 
the  tone  became  lower,  deeper.  Only 
occasional  yells  from  the  younger  men 
and  boys  of  the  crowd  arose  above  the 
rumbling  level  of  sound.  It  was  as  if  a 
flock  of  gigantic  bees  were  buzzing  and 
mumbling  in  their  menace. 

They  walked  in  the  middle  of  the 
street,  their  feet  shuffling  with  an  uneven 
swish-swish  upon  the  smooth  asphalt. 
That  sound  was  as  a breath,  however, 
barely  perceptible  below  the  muttering 
rumble  of  their  voices. 

They  passed  a church;  they  passed 
a factory;  they  passed  a row  of  tawdry 
little  houses;  they  passed  a store,  and 
a boy  among  them  lifted  his  stick  and 
smashed  the  glass  of  a tiny  show-win- 
dow. A woman  within  screamed,  and  the 
boy's  companions  laughed  their  merry 
approval. 

From  the  opposite  direction  slowly 
rolled  an  automobile,  bearing  one  man, 
who  looked  at  the  straggling  column 
calmly. 


mentioned  Catholic  text  book  does  not 
appear  quite  so  red. 

Moreover,  if  Catholicism  is  as  change- 
less as  the  rock  of  ages,  thank  the  stars 
the  Catholics  are  not.  And  even  as  a 
magic  wand  changes  in  its  power  and 
efficiency  according  to  the  hands  which 
wield  it,  it  may  be  that  the  evolution  of 
our  Catholic  brethren  would  be  a mat- 
ter of  much  higher  importance  than  the 
changelessness  of  their  dogmas.  And 
if  the  American  Catholics — or  at  least  a 
great  majority  of  them — hold  that  su- 
periority claimed  for  the  authority  of 
the  church  is  purely  spiritual,  what  doth 
it  profit  a common  horse-sense  citizen  of 
the  every-day  world  to  lose  his  sleep 
over  it? 


“Tear  it  up,”  yelled  a voice  when  the 
machine  had  come  abreast  them.  The 
man  at  the  wheel  merely  looked  at  the 
ugly  crowd,  with  something  of  indiffer- 
ence and  something  of  defiance  on  his 
face;  and  no  one  raised  a hand  against 
his  automobile. 

They  passed  between  two  high  fences, 
and  came  to  a corner.  The  red-beard 
leader  straightened  suddenly,  and  loosed 
a hoarse  shout,  lifting  a clenched  fist. 
His  followers  yelled  in  chorus,  and  a 
mighty  roar  ran  backward  along  the 
line.  Sticks  went  up.  Everybody  quick- 
ened his  pace.  They  had  come  upon  a 
massive  stone  building  with  barred  win- 
dows. 

'J’HE  three  little  boys  in  front  ducked 
their  heads  and  ran  back  among  the 
crowd.  The  well-dressed  stragglers  drift- 
ed to  one  side  and  stopped.  The  mass 
pushed  forward  toward  the  building  of 
the  barred  windows. 

“Bring  him  out,”  roared  the  red- 
beard  leader. 

“Bring  him  out,”  roared  the  chorus 
of  his  followers. 

With  a whim  for  another  kind  of  jus- 
tice than  the  law  provided,  they  had 
come  to  take  the  law  into  their  own 
hands.  Above  them  towered  the  massive 
gray  building,  and  it  seemed  it  was  in- 
vested with  being,  with  a dignity,  an  in- 
violate calm;  and  it  seemed  too  to  be 
telling  them  they  were  unfit. 


“Understanding,”  an  unusual  short  story  by  Charles  Inge  will  appear  in  next  weekfs  issue. 
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Pen  and  Inklings 


By  OLIVER  HERFORD 


TWO  YEARS  OLD  TODAY ! 
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Team  Work  At 
Longwood 


By  HERBERT  REED 


generalship  of  Hackett  and  Pell 
and  attempt  to  borrow  some- 
thing of  the  fire  of  Williams 
and  Washburn  when  they  are 
really  aroused. 

One  other  thing  the  Long- 
wood  tournament  proved — that 
the  mistakes  of  the  loser,  wheth- 
er in  doubles  or  singles,  are 
usually  the  mistakes  that  are 
forced  upon  that  loser.  When 
one  catches  a Williams  or  a 
McLoughlin  at  his  best  one  is 
forced  to  the  defensive.  In 
other  words,  the  losing  game 
really  looks  worse  than  it  is. 
This  was  the  case  in  the  match 


IP.  ir.  Washburn 


LONGWOOD ’S  chief  contribution  to 
a brilliant  lawn  tennis  season  was 
the  revival  of  team  work  in  a 
highly  individualistic  game — an  entry 
list  of  forty-five  pairs  in  the  doubles 
tournament  with  the  consequent  cer- 
tainty of  matches  worth  watching  even 
in  the  early  rounds.  Genius,  in  the  per- 
sons of  R.  Norris  Williams,  2d,  and  Wat- 
s'»n  M.  Washburn,  won  the  tournament, 
but  the  matches  in  which  these  two 
singles  experts  participated  were  hardly 
worth  watching  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  average  man  who  is  looking  for 
pointers  on  team  play  and  court  general- 
ship. Two  very  fine  individual  players 
were  able  to  come  through  with  little 
combination  play. 

The  match  really  worth  studying  care- 
fully, however,  was  that  between  Hackett 
and  Pell  and  Craig  Biddle  and  Harry 
Johnson,  the  last  named  one  of  the  best 
doubles  players  it  has  been  my  good  for- 
tune to  see.  It  took  five  sets  to  settle  the 
argument,  and  in  the  course  of  that  set- 
tlement one  saw  about  every  type  of 
doubles  play  that  could  be  well  crowded 
into  a single  match.  All  four  players 
were  rich  in  experience,  but  Biddle  and 
Johnson  had  had  little  practice  together, 
and  their  team  work  was,  therefore,  all 
the  more  surprising. 

XTACKETT  and  Pell  played  what  might 
■""well  be  called  standard  doubles  tennis, 
coming  up  to  the  net  together  and  re- 
treating together  whenever  it  became 
necessary  to  face  the  lobbing  game,  and 
that  type  of  play  was  good  enough  to 
win.  Yet  strong  as  this  team  was  it 
had  a weakness,  and  to  that  weakness 
Johnson  played  again  and  again.  Hack- 
ett and  Pell,  determined  to  command  the 
centre  of  the  court,  left  too  much  room 
on  the  outside,  and  it  was  this  outside 
space  that  Johnson  found  for  scoring 
strokes.  That  was  the  real  fascination 
of  the  match — the  search  for  a flaw  in 
the  work  of  a team  that  was  playing 
doubles  as  it  should  be  played.  Biddle 
was  strong  overhead  and  especially  val- 
uable in  making  what  appeared  to  be 
impossible  “gets’',  while  Johnson’s  drives 
down  the  line  were  an  excellent  com- 
plement to  his  partner’s  play.  But  Bid- 
dle and  Johnson  were  facing  one  of  the 
best  doubles  players  the  game  has  seen, 
paired  with  a man  whose  backhand 
strokes  are  the  marvel  of  the  tennis 
world.  Later  Hackett  and  Pell  were  de- 
feated by  Williams  and  Washburn,  bow- 
ing to  genius,  but  not  losing  through  any 
serious  flaw  in  the  type  of  game  they 
played.  This  match  was  too  one-sided 
to  be  worth  watching  as  a sample  of 
doubles  play. 

The  ideal  doubles  team  is  not  yet  in 
sight,  but  it  is  safe  to  say,  I think,  that 
when  it  does  appear  it  will  use  the  court 


in  which  Williams  overwhelmed  Niles. 
The  latter  is  a good  player,  with  years 
of  experience  behind  him,  but  he  was 
helpless  before  the  national  champion 
in  the  final  round.  It  was  not  that  Niles’ 
play  was  poor,  but  that  Williams’  was 
superlatively  good. 

The  Californians  did  not  fare  any  too 
well  at  Longwood.  They  are  not  ac- 
customed to  grass  courts,  and,  as  a re- 
sult of  the  rain,  the  Longwood  turf  was 
heavy  indeed.  They  did,  however,  have 
the  opportunity  to  become  accustomed 
to  Eastern  conditions.  William  M. 
Johnson  is  a familiar  figure  on  Eastern 
courts,  so  tennis  enthusiasts  were  more 
interested  in  the  work  of  Griffin  and 
Ward  Dawson.  Griffin  was  not  at  his 
best,  but  he  showed  that  he  had  com- 
mand of  about  every  stroke  in  the  game, 
albeit  he  is  not  so  much  given  to  the  use 
of  top  spin  as  Washburn,  Williams,  Mc- 
Loughlin and  others  of  the  ranking  list. 
Griffin  has  an  almost  ideal  tennis  build 
and  seems  to  be  a master  at  varying  his 
pace,  using  what  Little  calls  floaters  and 
fadeaways.  He  employs  an  excellent 
service,  hard  to  handle,  and  places  it 
well.  But  he  does  not  go  in  for  the 
sharp  break  of  the  other  Californians. 


Griffin’s  service  apparently  does  not  use 
up  too  much  energy,  and,  indeed,  every 
stroke  he  makes  shows  economy  of 
strength.  Both  Griffin  and  Dawson  are 
living  proofs  that  there  can  be  quite  as 
much  variety  in  tennis  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  as  in  the  East.  Maurice  McLough- 
lin has  explained  why  there  has  been 
a tendency  to  overemphasize  the  scoring 
strokes  on  the  California  courts,  and 
even  he,  the  original  apostle  of  pace,  is 
today  taking  more  thought  of  court  gen- 
eralship than  of  the  making  of  strokes 
for  the  stroke’s  sake. 

J)AWSON  plays  clean-cut  tennis,  minus 
any  geographical  label,  and  his  early 
fall  at  Longwood  is  hardly  an  indication 
of  his  real  worth.  The  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia champion  has  an  especially  good 
background,  and  all  his  strokes  are  of 
the  crisp  variety.  It  was  Dawson’s  luck 
to  be  obliged  to  face  another  coming  ten- 
nis player  in  Watters,  of  Louisiana. 
Watters  played  excellent  tennis  in  the 
earlier  rounds,  but  seemed  to  be  suffer- 
ing from  stage  fright  when  he  tackled 
Williams.  The  Southerner’s  game  is  so 
fundamentally  sound  that  it  cannot  but 
improve  with  tournament  experience. 
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Apropos  of  a Band  Concert 

By  EDWIN  BJORKMAN 


THE  band  proved  well  trained  and 
well  conducted.  Several  numbers 
were  played  remarkably  well.  I 
don't  think  I have  ever  heard  the  finale 
of  Liszt's  “Les  Preludes”  rendered  with 
more  force  and  verve.  But  it  was 
neither  the  music  nor  the  excellence  of 
the  performance  that  produced  such  a 
startling  effect  on  my  mind. 

No,  some  association  of  ideas  traceable 
to  the  band  itself — to  the  very  fact  of 
its  being  a band — swept  me  irresistibly 
out  of  the  here  and  now  into  the  mystic 
twilight  realms  of  far  away  and  long 
ago.  It  was  as  if  a magic  carpet  had 
been  placed  under  my  feet,  and  in  a 
sort  of  rapturous  swoon  I was  carried 
backward  through  those  shaded  groves 
of  shadowland  where  the  bygone  years 
lie  buried,  each  one  with  its  neatly  num- 
bered stone  at  the  head  of  its  grass- 
grown  mound. 

This  flight  of  dream  or  fancy  brought 
me  back  to  the  city  of  my  birth — to 
Stockholm,  the  city  reared  on  island  hills, 
with  fresh  waters  on  one  side,  the  salt 
sea  on  the  other,  and  brisk,  brawling 
streams  coursing  through  its  very  heart. 
Once  more  I breathed  the  witching  air 
of  those  Northern  summer  nights  whose 
pale  and  diffused  light  seems  to  be 
radiating  from  the  earth  itself.  Once 
more  I was  living  in  those  careless,  in- 
discreet, pre-neurasthenic  days  when 
music  was  just  music — a thing  of  joy 
to  set  the  heart  dancing  with  gladness — 
and  when  the  blare  of  a band  and  the 
glare  of  light  on  its  brasses  appealed 
with  equal  strength  to  unsophisticated 
senses.  And  a host  of  old  memories  that 
had  long  lain  dormant  and  seemingly 
dead  took  oq  a semblance  of  flesh  and 
blood. 

Once  more  I was  a chubby,  red- 
cheeked  boy  of  four.  It  had  occurred  to 
my  father  to  test  my  courage  and  in- 
tellect by  sending  me  on  a pretended 
errand  to  the  home  of  his  sister  in  an- 
other part  of  the  city.  Torn  between 
pride  and  fear,  my  mother  had  finally 
granted  her  consent  to  the  experiment. 
Did  I know  the  way?  Of  course!  Did 
I dare  to  go  alone?  Of  course!  Would 
I go  straight  to  my  aunt’s  house?  Of 
course! 

My  way  took  me  across  the  Holy 
Ghost  Island.  There,  at  the  foot  of  the 
beautiful  old  stone  bridge,  in  the  shadow 
of  the  Royal  Castle,  and  almost  on  a 
level  with  the  seething  rapids  of  the 
North  River,  lies  a little  park  to  which 
the  Stockholmians  are  wont  to  flock  in 
summer  time  for  the  purpose  of  drink- 
ing Swedish  punch  and  hearing  the  band 
play.  The  band  was  playing  as  I pass- 
ed— a visiting  military  band  in  coats  of 
bright  red  with  white  trimmings. 

I faltered.  There  was  lead  in  my 
feet.  I stopped  entirely.  Temptation 
had  me  by  the  throat.  I yielded.  As 
fast  as  my  little  legs  could  carry  me,  I 
scurried  down  the  broad  granite  stairs 


leading  to  the  park  and  pushed  my  way 
to  the  front  of  the  music  pavillion.  There 
I stood,  obvious  to  errands  and  parental 
injunctions,  looking  and  listening  as  if 
there  were  no  life  at  all  beyond  those 
moments  of  total  surrender.  But  no 
sooner  had  the  last  note  died  out  than 
I turned  and  ran — ran  for  my  life  to  re- 
gain the  straight  road.  And  as  I slipped 
out  of  reach  of  further  temptation,  my 
father,  who  was  following  me  unseen, 
made  up  his  mind  that  I must  surely  be 
destined  for  great  things.  And  my 
mother  agreed  with  him  when  she  heard 
of  it. 

Then  my  memory  leapt  forward,  scorn- 
ing the  aid  of  family  legends.  After 
months  of  military  drilling,  the  boys  in 
the  upper  classes  of  my  school  were 
marching  proudly  through  the  streets  of 
the  city  with  “real”  guns  on  their 
shoulders.  I was  very  small  for  my  age. 
I belonged  to  the  lowest  class  included. 
For  days  my  heart  had  been  aching  with 
fear.  But  they  had  let  me  come  in  the 
end.  The  air  was  full  of  sunshine  and 
spring  winds.  The  yellow  and  blue  flag 
was  snapping  noisily  overhead.  The 
band  was  playing  “Sons  of  a nation  that 
has  bled  on  Narva’s  heath  and  Polish 
moors.”  I was  wearing  the  uniform  cap 
of  my  “gymnasium,”  with  its  wide  crown 
of  black  silk.  I had  a leather  belt 
around  my  waist  and  blank  cartridges 
in  the  box  behind.  The  gun  weighed  a 
ton.  My  shoulders  ached.  My  lips  were 
parched.  But  the  band  was  playing,  the 
boys  were  swinging  along  with  the  re- 
silient stride  characteristic  of  Swedish 
training,  and  I would  have  died  rather 
than  fail  to  keep  step  with  the  rest.  At 
last  we  reached  the  drill  grounds  outside 
the  city,  and  there  we  found  a whole 
regiment  of  real  soldiers — one  of  the  Life 
Guards — maneuvering  across  the  sun- 
steeped  plain  side  by  side  with  our  own 
puny  troop.  What  a day  for  a lad  of 
fourteen! 

T'HE  scene  grew  blurred  and  cleared 
A again — and  it  seemed  for  a moment  at 
if  it  had  not  changed.  Still  I found  my- 
self on  the  military  drill  grounds  outside 
of  Stockholm,  but  now  as  a conscript 
soldier  in  the  ranks  of  that  same  regi- 
ment of  Life  Guards.  It  was  Sunday 
with  a white  and  blue  sky  overhead.  We 
were  fretting  in  awkward  full-dress  uni- 
forms not  our  own.  The  usual  morning 
drill  had  been  passed  up.  Instead  we 
were  marched  to  a clearing  in  the  midst 
of  our  canvas  city.  There  we  formed  in 
open  square,  with  the  colonel  in  the 
centre  and  the  band  at  one  corner. 
Young  scoffers  we  were,  one  and  all, 
whether  rich  or  poor  outside  the  ranks. 
But  when  the  band  began  to  play  “A 
mighty  fortress  is  our  Lord,”  and  seven 
hundred  voices  took  up  the  old  hymn, 
so  deeply  fraught  with  past  glories, 
struggles  and  aspirations,  then  I,  for  one, 
felt  a stirring  at  heart  that  joined  me 


in  sudden  kinship  to  all  the  men  through 
all  the  world  who,  through  all  the  ages, 
have  yearned  and  prayed  for  a sense  of 
unity  with  something  larger  than  their 
own  little  selves. 

Then  the  scene  changed  completely 
and  abruptly.  I was  sitting  in  a New 
York  theatre.  From  the  stage  a famous 
band  was  pouring  forth  a medley  of 
“national  airs.”  Right  in  the  midst  of 
that  motley  throng  of  familiar  melodies, 
without  the  least  apparent  reason,  the 
bandsmen  rose  in  unison  and  struck  up 
“America.”  Slowly  the  people  caught 
the  suggestion  and  straggled  to  their 
feet  as  if  not  quite  sure  of  its  being  the 
right  thing  to  do.  I alone  remained 
seated.  The  young  woman  by  my  side 
rose  with  the  rest  and  implored  me  in  a 
whisper  to  follow  her  example.  But  I 
sat  still,  raging  inwardly  at  those  who 
were  making  an  empty  mummery  of 
what  my  own,  over-serious  Scandinavian 
heart  kept  hidden  within  itself  as  some- 
thing sacred.  When  it  was  all  over,  and 
the  band,  seated  once  more,  was  braying 
out  “Yankee  Doodle”  in  break-neck 
time,  I felt  that  a chasm  had  opened  be- 
tween myself  and  my  companion.  And 
my  heart  told  me  that  she  was  not  the 
right  one  for  me. 

And  then  another  face,  another  scene, 
broke  through  the  mist  of  my  dreams.  . 

It  was  a summer  evening  at  an  ocean 
beach.  We  were  two  on  the  boardwalk. 
The  sea  was  pulsing  gently  at  our  feet. 
The  full  moon  had  strung  its  transient 
path  of  silver  across  the  trembling  wa- 
ters. A band  was  playing  in  the  dis- 
tance— playing  “The  Blue  Danube.” 
There  must  have  been  other  people 
around,  but  we  were  not  aware  of  them. 
We  were  talking  softly.  Eye  clung  to 
eye.  Soul  was  seeking  soul.  We  were 
talking  of  the  years  to  come,  and  of  two 
lives  lived  as  one  without  sacrifice  of 
either.  Then  I woke  up  . . . 

There  she  was  at  my  side  as  in  the 
dream,  and  the  band  was  playing  “The 
Blue  Danube,”  but  nine  years  had  passed 
since  our  talk  on  the  boardwalk  that 
summer  evening,  when  the  ocean  was 
murmuring  its  ancient,  unsolved  riddles 
into  our  unheeding  ears.  Instinctively 
my  hand  went  out  in  search  of  hers,  and 
she,  feeling  its  pressure,  knew  I had  been 
thinking  of  her.  But  just  in  what  man- 
ner she  could  not  guess.  Nor  did  I tell 
her  afterwards.  And  she  will  not  know 
until  she  reads  this. 

Do  you  wonder  at  my  feeling  so  grate- 
ful toward  that  band  that  I am  seized 
with  a sense  of  remorse  at  what  I have 
just  written?  For  in  order  to  give  in  rea- 
sonable proportion  to  what  I received, 
I should  have  devoted  my  remarks  ex- 
clusively to  the  band  and  the  music.  And 
here  I have  been  talking  of  nothing  but 
myself  and  a lot  of  half  forgotten  mem- 
ories. But  such  is  the  way  of  man,  you 
know,  that  he  must  speak  of  whatsoever 
fills  his  heart  to  overflowing. 
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Heaven  in  the  Same  State 

A lady  visiting  in  Oakley  this  week 
from  Western  Kansas;  that  is,  farther 
west  than  we  are,  came  to  the  editor's 
dandelion  patch  and  asked  if  we  cared 
if  she  carried  away  some  of  the  seed. 
She  wanted  to  plant  ’em!  She  loves 
dandelion  greens  and  says  they  do  not 
grow  in  her  town.  We  said,  “Lady,  you 
may  come  right  here  and  camp.  We 
will  furnish  board  and  room  and  you 
can  pick  dandelion  seed  for  the  next 
sixty  days.  Take  them  home  and  throw 
’em  around  just  as  careless  as  you  can, 
and  when  you  wake  up  next  spring  the 
whole  town  where  you  live  will  be  dan- 

derlions.”  What  kind  of  

a town  must  it  be  where  w 

there  isn’t  any  dande-  

lions?  That  is  too  good  ^ _ . 

to  be  true.  That  ain’t  no  f 

town;  that’s  Heaven!  /( 

— The  Oakley  (Kans.)  r ^ 

Graphic.  ( & * 


How  Socialists  Are 
Made 

Ralph  Williams  re- 
turned home  with  a 
$10.23  dog.  Branson  Det- 
ty’s  hands  are  getting 
sore  from  the  effects  of 
the  hoe. 

— Pike  Notes  in  the  Wa- 
verley  (0.)  Watchman. 


In  His  Brother's  [fake 

Frank  Boggs  has  a new  motorcycle. 
He  will  blow  his  horn  and  the  girls 
will  clear  the  track  and  growl  about 
the  smell  left  back.  Along  will  come 
his  brother  Nelson  with  his  brand  new 
Leginear  and  pick  them  all  up  by  the 
ear. 

— The  Beaver’s  Falls  (Pa.)  Review. 

How  He  Caught  It 

Grant  Victor  caught  a forty-pound 
catfish.  He  sent  the  fish  to  Superintend- 
ent Hopkins  of  the  Frisco,  with  his  com- 
pliments. There  are  various  stories 


Where  Mothers  Get  Their  Grey  Hair 
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Acknowledging 
A Mistake 


Made  a sad  mistake  the  \\  a \ 

other  day.  Announced  1 \\|]l' 

that  Glen  Toole  had  been  \ ‘ ‘ ' 

elected  secretary  of  the 
Gooks.  Bill  Johnson,  of 
the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce,  came  around  yes- 
terday  and  hollered  and 
went  on  terrible  Told 
him  we’d  overlooked  the 
fact  that  he’d  been  named  for  the  office. 
Also,  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  we 
casually  mentioned  the  fact  that  if  he 
had  done  any  secretarying  it  had  escaped 
our  notice.  Still,  he  can  have  the  office. 
But  just  for  that  we’re  going  to  name 
Mr.  Toole  for  the  office  of  the  Most 
Royal  Tall  Potater. 

— The  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph. 


We  read  where  a 16-year-old  Georgia 
boy  is  raising  116  bushels  of  corn  to  the 
acre,  and  when  we  think  of  those  other 
16-year-old  Georgia  boys  who  are  trying 
to  raise  skimpy  mustaches  on  one  inch 
of  lip  we  feel  like  going  out  and  tearing 
down  a house  or  something  else  very 
fierce.  ^ j 
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afloat  as  to  how  Grant  caught  the  fish, 
but  the  most  reasonable  one  we  heard 
was  that  the  fish  was  out  in  a wheat 
field  feeding,  and  Mr.  Victor  slipped  up 
on  it  and  roped  it  before  it  could  get 
back  in  the  water. 

— The  Afton  (Tenn.)  American. 

Anticipating  Voters 

Just  as  we  go  to  press,  it  is  learned 
that  Mayor  Fred  A.  Hinkel,  of  Hamil- 
ton, has  flown  the  coop.  It  is  alleged 
that,  in  two  weeks,  he  will  return  to  the 
city  with  his  helpmate.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  in  due  time  the  household  will  be 
numerously  represented  by  a brood  of 
young  Hinkels  of  true  socialistic  proclivi- 
ties. 

— Hamilton  (0.)  Socialist. 


Fake  Praise  for  the  Band 

lotorcycle.  We  feel  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  say 
the  girls  a few  words  of  praise  for  the  citizens 
)wl  about  band  of  Portage.  On  two  occasions  late- 
wili  come  ly  we  have  listened  to  them  discoursing 
>rand  new  music  to  the  people  of  this  town.  Under 
ip  by  the  the  leadership,  it  appears,  or  Arthur 
Cullen,  they  are  fast  becoming  a credit 
I Review,  to  this  town  and,  being  composed  of 
young  men  having  the  asset  of  learning 
l now  at  their  command  that  will  at  each 

rehearsal  be  enlisted  in  their  playing  that 
rty-pound  time  should  not  eradicate  but  will  form 
perintend-  a nucleus  that  will  give  them  more 
i his  com-  knowledge  of  this  art  and  in  the  end  they 
is  stories  will  be  a credit  to  themselves,  this  town 

and  the  community. 

r Grey  Hair  We  do  not  state  this 

on  account  of  the  leader 

being  a relative  of  ours. 
We  merely  give  credit 

) where  it  is  due.  We  are 

\ are  not  ashamed  to  say 

on  bearing  them  play 

' \ (\  away  from  home  “That 

y \ ‘ \ is  the  Portage  band.” 

_ I \ ) Listen  to  them  closely 

T~ ^ \ when  playing,  the  perfect 

■ | I Wj  §p j uni°n>  all  the  notes 

• 3->  \ blended  together  when 

• ’Jbj  ) each  instrument  is  re- 
* quired,  will  make  them 

r sb  soon  the  leaders  of  the 

, - I PPI  r—  J county.  The  paved  streets 

— 'pll‘  y/  now  will  afford  them  an 

^ egress  for  outdoor  prac- 
tice. 

i/  — Portage  (Pa.)  Press. 

JN  - A Dignified  Man 

^ \ Jeff  Blythe  is  the  most 

\ dignified  man  you  ever 

< 'WJ  saw’  When  his  hat  blows 

/ off  he  never  takes  the 

r.+F'  ) trouble  to  chase  it,  but 

^ where  HE  / lets  the  spectators  do  it 

Really  is  for  him.  He  won’t  loaf 

anywhere  only  in  some 

st.  Joseph,  (Mo.)  Ncvs-Preta.  bjg  national  bank,  and 
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WHERE  HE 
REALLY  I s 


actually  struts  while  he  is  sitting  down. 
— Liberty  Note  in  the  Rogers  (Ark.) 

Democrat. 

Fitting 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Post  are  the 
happy  parents  of  a 11-pound  son  and  are 
almost  induced  to  name  him  “Parcel.” 

— The  Mercyville  (la.)  Banner. 

Glommer  Gets  Pinched 

We  know  the  accident  which  happened 
to  Major  Young  last  Tuesday.  He  was 
trying  to  glomm  a handful  of  peanuts 
from  the  Jenkins  peanut  roaster  when  he 
accidentally  stuck  his  little  finger  in  the 
machinery,  and  the  top  of  the  finger  is 
there  yet. 

—The  Riverton  (Cal.)  Republic. 
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Fool’s  Gold 

X— The  Prince  Comes  Home 


The  Prince  Comes  Horne 

THE  funds  furnished  me  upon  leav-  Mollie,  faithful  though  decrepit,  bewail- 
ing prison  were  meagre.  I reached  ing  her  lot  as  of  old — more,  I knew,  as 
Richmond  without  a cent  remain-  an  accompaniment  to  her  work  and  as 
ing,  and  set  out  forthwith  for  home  on  consolation  to  her  soul  than  as  a gen- 
foot.  I felt  a great  longing  to  see  my  uine  plaint. 

village  once  more,  to  talk  writh  my  old  She  seemed  even  stouter  and  blacker 
friends,  to  greet  my  Mother.  I was  full  than  I remembered  her — the  one  reality 
of  a weariness,  a wish  just  to  rest  and  more  real  than  recollection.  The  cotton 
to  find,  if  I might,  a haven  where  affec-  handkerchief  she  wore  today,  as  tur- 
tion  dwelt.  ban,  was  red  with  white  dots,  a sign  of 

As  I trudged  along  the  dusty  road  in  fair  weather, 
the  sun,  gaunt,  ill-clad,  worn,  I won-  “Howdy,  Mollie!”  I called  across  the 
dered  whether  I w’ould  find  that  which  I fence. 

sought,  whether  doors  and  hearts  would  The  bent  figure  straightened  and 

open  to  me  or  whether  there  would  be  wheeled  with  astonishing  alacrity,  the 

only  the  blank  face  of  aversion  waiting,  apron  flew  wide  and  the  firewood.  She 

I thought  of  the  day  so  long  ago  when  flung  her  hands  on  high  in  a gesture  of 

I had  left  to  go  out  into  the  world,  a amazement  and  incredulity, 

boy  with  hope  high  and  untried  courage  “Oh,  Lawd!  O Lawd!”  she  cried 

strong — I was  to  come  back  like  the  shrilly.  “Hits  de  boy  back.  He  done 

Prince  in  the  fairy  tale  in  triumph  bring-  come  back  at  las’  to  his  Mammy  an’ 

ing  gifts  and  glory,  dazzling  my  humble  Ole  Mollie!” 

one-time  comrades,  laying  my  purple  She  waddled  quickly  toward  me  and 
trophies  proudly  at  my  Mother’s  feet!  grasped  my  hand  in  both  her  own  while 

A smile  half  bitter,  half  pitying  curled  tears  rained  down  her  cheeks, 
my  lips.  Poor  dreams,  I thought,  poor  “Come  in  de  house — come  in  an’  see 
ravished  youthful  dreams!  yo  Mammy,”  she  begged.  “She  sholy 

It  seemed — the  village — not  greatly  honin'  to  see  you,  Honey!  She  bin  right 

changed  when  I arrived,  yet  somehow  po’ly,  yo  Mammy  has.  I reck’n  she  be 

shrunken  and  colorless  as  if  the  life  my  mighty  glad  yo  back.  Lawdy!  0 

memories  had  given  it  were  lacking.  I Lawd!” 

saw  no  one  that  I knew  on  my  way  to  We  went  in  together  and  Mollie  stood 
our  cottage,  which  looked,  too,  smaller  in  the  doorway  of  the  room  as  I entered 

and  shabbier  than  memory  had  painted  and  walked  softly  toward  the  bed  where 

it,  yet  dear  now  for  all  that.  my  Mother  lay. 

I saw  beyond  the  white  picket  fence  a She  was  lying  still  and  quiet,  her  eyes 
thickset  figure,  bent  nearly  double,  closed  as  if  asleep.  And  as  I looked  at 

groaning  and  talking  loudly  to  itself  as  her  my  heart  swelled  and  a lump  of 

it  gathered  sticks  and  dropped  them  in  distress  came  into  my  throat.  She 

a capacious  gingham  apron.  It  was  Old  seemed  so  small,  so  thin  and  weak. 

. Digitized  by  Google 


I leaned  over  and  kissed  her  forehead  as 
lightly  as  I could.  A little  shiver  passed 
over  her  and  her  eyes  opened  wide  and 
looked  up  into  mine.  There  came  a light 
into  them  that  lightened  her  whole  face. 
The  lines  of  her  face  softened  into  the 
faintest  of  wistful  smiles.  She  put  one 
frail  arm  about  my  shoulder  and  held 
me  close. 

“Sonny,”  she  whispered,  “You've  come 
back,  thank  God!  My  boy,  my  boy ! ” 

With  the  soft  pressure  of  her  arm  and 
the  sound  of  her  weak  voice  my  self- 
control,  that  had  withstood  so  many  and 
so  much  sterner  tests’  fell  away  like  ice 
melted  in  the  sun,  and  the  tight  strings 
of  my  heart  were  loosened.  I dropped 
on  my  knees  by  the  bed  and  my  head 
fell  forward  upon  it.  And  sobs  that 
seemed  unending  shook  me. 

My  Mother  laid  a light  hand  on  my 
head  and  patted  it  gently,  as  if  I were 
again  a child. 

“There,  there,  Sonny!”  she  whispered. 
“You’ve  come  home — it's  good  that 
you’ve  come  home!” 

I could  not  answer.  I could  only 
keep  my  head  tight  pressed  against  the 
coverlet,  the  while  those  tearing  sobs 
came  one  upon  another  from  the  depths 
of  my  being. 

There  was  so  much  I would  have  said ! 
We  live  in  moments  not  in  years,  and  in 
this  flaming  moment  I seemed  to  gain 
a throne  of  insight  never  won  before. 
The  long  years  that  had  gone  by  since  I 
had  been  here,  the  years  of  selfishness 
and  vain  desire  passed  instantly  before 
me,  not  like  a picture  but  like  a feeling 
or  a thought.  I saw  behind  their 
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semblance  and  their  lure.  I saw  them 
as  lifeless  things  made  real  only  by  the 
color  of  my  mind — a color  dark  and  un- 
lovely to  me  now  as  death. 

Against  them  I saw  my  Mother’s 
steadfast  love  like  a light,  burning 
through  all  those  years,  unseen  but  un- 
quenched— an  altar  light  burning  in  the 
temple  of  her  soul.  And  I had  scorned 
her  and  this  love!  Poor  Mother,  I had 
said,  with  her  straightened  life,  her  nar- 
row vision!  . . . Blind,  blind! 

I saw  now  with  clear  eyes  the  vicious 
shell  I had  built  up  about  emotion  in 
that  cold  city  where  emotion  was  weak- 
ness and  dead  hearts  only  were  strong. 
I saw  the  cynic  sneer  on  the  lips  of  the 
proud  god  Success,  in  his  eyes  the  va- 
cancy of  hell.  And  I knew  that  not 
again  would  he  be  for  me  aught  but  a 
false  god,  his  vaunted  treasures  nothing 
but  fool’s  gold.  . . . 

My  Mother  was  stroking  my  head 
with  her  hand.  I heard  her  murmur,  low 
as  she  used  in  days  gone  by:  “The  Lord 
is  my  shepherd;  I shall  not  want.  He 
maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pas- 
tures: he  leadeth  me  beside  the  still 
waters.  He  restoreth  my  soul  . . . 
I will  fear  no  evil:  for  Thou  are  with 
me;  Thy  rod  and  Thy  staff  they  com- 
fort me.  . . .” 
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Then  suddenly  I could  speak. 

“Mother,”  I whispered,  “Mother,  is 
it  really  so?” 

“Do  you  not  believe  it,  my  boy?” 

“I  feel  that  it  is  true  . . . If  it  is 
the  voice  of  God  that  speaks  in  my 
heart,  that  speaks  only  of  love  and 
kindness  and  truth — if  that  is  God  I 
have  found  God:  it  is  not  necessary  that 
I believe  in  Him  for  He  is  more  truly 
myself  than  am  I.” 

Where  else  can  one  find  God,  Sonny, 
but  in  his  heart?  There  when  the  heart 
is  pure,  God  builds  His  house,  God 
dwells  there.  It  is  His  kingdom,  the 
kingdom  of  heaven!  ...  I have 
thought  much,  lying  here,  of  these 
things.  I know  that  what  I say  is  so, 
for  I have  found  that  kingdom.” 

“Mother  dear,”  I said,  “I  think — I 
think  that  I have  found  it  too!” 

T’HAT  afternoon,  with  peace  in  my 
A heart  such  as  I had  not  known  for 
years,  and  courage,  and  a joyous  assur- 
ance of  wellbeing,  I set  foot  again  in  the 
village  street  that  passed  our  door.  I 
did  not  seek  out  the  friends  I knew: 
that  would  be  later.  My  footsteps  led 
me  to  the  Den,  our  boyhood  retreat. 

The  Den  was  fresh  and  grassy  as  I 
had  remembered  it.  I lay  full  length 
upon  its  soft  green  carpet  and  gazed 
up  at  the  blue  patch  of  sky  through  the 
slow-stirring  treetops.  I wished  to 
ponder  the  experience  that  had  come  to 
me  this  day,  the  new  life  that  opened 
before  me  like  a revelation. 

But  my  thoughts  were  hazy  and  un- 
real— the  aftermath  of  strong  emotion 
was  come.  And  presently  I sailed  gently 
off  upon  the  seas  of  sleep.  And  as  I 
slept  I dreamed  yet  seemed  not  to  be 
dreaming,  for  my  dream  was  real  and 
vivid  as  life. 


'T’HERE  was  a fair  green  meadow  in 
A a wood.  Back  from  the  meadow  on  each 
side,  between  and  near  the  edges  of  the 
trees,  were  tents  of  many  colors.  Closer 
in,  hemming  the  field,  people  in  crowds. 
Lords  and  ladies,  richly  clad  and  of  a 
high  demeanor;  squiresf  pages,  attend- 
ants without  number.  The  shine  of 
arms  and  armor,  the  flash  of  white  faces, 
the  flutter  of  hands  and  Ups,  jewels, 
flowers,  gay  banners  with  many  quaint 
devices  embroidered  thereon;  and  the 
bright  sun  over  all. 

There  was  jest  and  laughter  and 
scurrying  to  and  fro,  much  bustle  and 
confusion;  expectation  lay  upon  the 
faces  of  those  people  that  I saw.  Yet  I 
heard  no  sound  from  all  the  concourse 
save  only  now  and  again  a hoarse  whis- 
per like  the  wind  among  bare  branches 
or  the  rustle  of  distant  waves  upon  the 
shore. 

Suddenly  a herald  in  garments  of  spun 
silk,  riding  a horse  gaily  caparisoned, 
dashed  out  upon  the  field.  He  placed 
a silver  trumpet  to  his  lips  and  blew 
right  lustily.  And  though  I heard  no 
sound  I knew  that  here  was  a brave 
tourney  set  and  that  the  herald  was 
opening  the  lists. 

Straightway  a hush  seemed  to  fall 
upon  the  assembly.  One  scarce  breathed 
to  see  them,  so  still  and  tense  they 
waited.  Their  eyes  strained  to  the  far 
end  of  the  meadow  where  now  appeared 
three  knights,  fully  armed  and  accoutred, 
of  noble  mien  and  bearing.  The  knights 


rode  slowly  once  about  the  meadow,  their 
chargers  pacing  gently  with  arched  necks 
and  feet  proudly  placed  as  if  in  honor  of 
the  burden  that  they  bore. 

The  first  knight,  he  who  rode  upon 
the  left  with  visor  up,  was  tall  and  big- 
boned and  his  face  was  like  a rock  for 
strength  and  hardiment.  In  his  face 
burned  eyes  like  coals,  furious  and  with- 
out joy  but  steady  as  the  stars.  His 
armor  and  his  shield  were  blue  like  the 
sky  or  the  deep  sea  and  in  his  hand  he 
bore  a stout  spear  with  point  of  iron. 
And  as  I gazed  wondering,  a voice  faint 
and  as  it  were  from  the  air  about  whis- 
pered in  my  ear. 
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“That  is  the  knight  Faith,”  said  the 
voice. 

The  knight  who  rode  upon  the  right 
hand  seemed  but  a youth,  yet  courage 
beyond  belief  shone  from  his  face  and 
from  his  dauntless  eyes.  His  armor  was 
all  of  silver  and  his  shield  gleamed  daz- 
zling in  the  sunlight.  A sword  of  red 
gold  with  jewelled  haft  swung  at  his 
side  and  his  helmet  plume  seemed  made 
of  the  rainbow,  so  bright  and  colorful 
it  flamed. 

“That  is  the  fair  knight  Hope,”  said 
the  voice  in  my  ear. 

I looked  at  the  knight  between  these 
two  and  I saw  that  he  wore  no  helm  but 
a crown  of  flowers,  and  his  face  was  as 
the  morning  for  brightness.  He  was 
smiling  and  seemed  most  joyous,  with 
no  thought  for  the  peril  that  awaited; 
in  his  eyes  there  was  no  place  for  fear. 
He  wore  as  armor  from  neck  to  feet 
a silken  robe  of  purest  white,  girt  with 
a fair  sash  of  red.  And  to  the  right 
hand  and  to  the  left  as  he  rode  he  scat- 
tered flowers  and  smiles. 

“That  is  Love,”  said  the  voice. 

But  a shiver  of  fear  ran  rippling  to  my 
heart  at  the  words  and  I feared  greatly 
for  Love,  unarmed  yet  unafraid. 

Then  those  three  knights  returned  to 
the  far  end  of  the  meadow  and  wheeled, 
and  stood  waiting.  And  a cloud  came 
over  the  face  of  the  sun  so  that  there 
was  twilight  on  the  meadow.  And  a 
wailing  came  from  the  wood  like  the 
long  cry  of  wolves.  And  anon  there 
burst  forth  from  the  wood  in  a great 
clamor  three  dreadful  shapes,  black- 
armored  and  on  coal  black  steeds.  Fear- 
some they  were,  and  it  seemed  smoke 
and  flame  were  round  them  as  they  rode, 
and  my  heart  grew  cold  with  terror  as 
I watched  them,  shrieking,  charge  madly 
up  the  field. 

“That  is  Hate,”  said  the  voice,  “and 
Ignorance,  and  Cruelty!” 

And  as  they  charged  the  two  knights 
Faith  and  Hope  set  lances  in  rest  and 
hurtled  to  meet  them  and  they  came  all 
together  with  a great  shock  in  the  centre 
of  the  field.  And  Faith  and  Hope  fought 
valiantly;  their  swords  clashed  and 
rang.  But  those  black-armored  knights 
were  stronger  than  they,  and  unhorsed 
them  and  beat  them  to  their  knees  and 
made  as  if  to  slay  them. 

Then  was  I ware  of  how  the  third 
knight,  him  with  no  helm  but  flowers, 
and  no  armor  but  the  white  silken  robe, 
paced  softly  forward,  blossoms  in  both 
hands  and  a gay  smile  upon  his  lips, 
and  came  between  the  knights.  And  he 
stretched  both  hands  toward  the  black 
knights  and  scattered  flowers  before 
them,  and  I saw  how  his  lips  moved  as 
if  in  greeting. 

But  now  were  the  black  knights  more 
furious  still  than  ever  they  had  been 
before.  And  they  dashed  forward  all 
together  with  a loud  outcry  and  came 
amain  upon  Love  and  smote  him  grisly 
strokes  so  that  he  fell  down  there  upon 
the  grass.  And  his  blood  dyed  all  the 
white  robe  red. 

But  the  knights  who  had  done  this, 
when  they  saw  what  they  had  done, 
made  grievous  dole.  And  suddenly  they 
turned  their  swords  each  against  his  fel- 
lows and  so  shortly  slew  one  another 
without  mercy. 

Then  the  knights  Faith  and  Hope 
lifted  Love’s  head  and  made  much  ado 


over  him  and  lamented  bitterly.  And 
they  passed  their  hands  over  his  wounds 
and  lo!  by  a miracle  suddenly  Love 
arose  from  the  grass  of  the  meadow  and 
his  wounds  were  whole  again  and  his 
face  was  smiling.  Only  his  silken  robe 
was  still  red  from  the  blood  of  his  body. 

And  now  it  seemed  as  if  that  con- 
course set  up  all  at  once  a wild  and 
joyous  shout.  And  there  came  those  who 
knelt  before  Love  and  caught  the  flowers 
he  scattered  and  hid  them  in  their  bos- 
oms and  their  hair.  And  all  the  people 
were  chanting,  it  seemed,  together. 

I wondered  in  my  dream  what  this 
might  portend.  And  the  voice  came 
again  in  my  ear,  saying:  “This  is  the 
tourney  Life  and  the  knight  Love  is 
proven  victor  therein.” 

Then  I heard  the  murmur  of  the  as- 
sembly, so  faint  to  my  ears  before,  grow- 
ing louder  and  clearer.  And  the  words 
of  the  chant  came  to  me.  And  it  seemed 
that  I had  known  them  of  old. 

“Though  I speak  with  the  tongues 
of  men  and  of  angels,”  rose  the  chant, 
“and  know  not  Love,  I am  become  as 
sounding  brass  or  a tinkling  cymbal. 
And  though  I have  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
and  understand  all  mysteries,  and  all 


knowledge;  and  though  I have  all  faith, 
so  that  I could  remove  mountains,  and 
have  not  Love,  I am  nothing.  And 
though  I bestow  all  my  goods  to  feed 
the  poor,  and  though  I give  my  body  to 
be  burned,  and  have  not  Love,  it  profit- 
eth  me  nothing.  . . . And  now 
abideth  Faith,  Hope,  and  Love,  these 
three;  but  the  greatest  of  these  is  Love.” 

In  my  dream  I thought  the  chant 
ceased  and  the  fair  green  meadow  and 
the  crowd  therein  faded  and  grew  dim. 
All  that  remained  was  the  smiling  face 
of  Love  and  the  sweet  light  in  his  eyes. 
And  I knew  then,  with  a knowledge 
deeper  than  thought,  that  nevermore 
would  I fear  for  Love,  the  pure  and 
puissant  knight;  and  that  nevermore 
would  I fail  to  render  him  homage  and 
hold  him  my  liege  lord. 


JT  HARDLY  seemed  that  I had  wak- 
ened,  so  cheerily  the  birds  were  sing- 
ing and  so  blue  was  the  sky  above  and 
so  warmly  happy  did  I feel. 

“It  is  peace,”  I murmured,  “the  peace 
that  passeth  understanding.” 

With  the  words  my  eyes  wandered — 
or  were  they  rather  led — to  a face  smil- 
ing down  upon  me,  a wondrous  face, 
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brown  and  lit  by  luminous  eyes,  framed 
in  the  dark-green  leaves.  And  for  a 
breath  I thought  that  I was  dreaming 
still.  But  then  a smile  rounded  the 
contours  of  the  face  and  I knew  that  I 
was  not  dreaming. 

“Carol!  Carol!”  I cried,  “I  thought 
for  a moment  you  were  another,  one  that 
I loved  years  ago,  your  sister  Alison.  It 
was  the  way  she  came ! ” 

“I  have  left  her  only  a little  while,” 
said  Carol,  pushing  through  the  leaves 
and  seating  herself  upon  the  ground  be- 
side me.  “She  has  told  me  of  that  time 
— and  of  you.  ...  I saw  you  leave 
your  house — I must  confess  it,  I was 
watching.  Perhaps  I shouldn’t  have  fol- 
lowed— but  I thought  . . . You’ve 
had  hard  times,  I know.  ...  I 
thought  perhaps  you  might  welcome  a 
friend.” 
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“Never  more  than  now,  for  I have 
been  lately  fortunate  and  I am  happy, 
and  I think  that  when  one  is  happy  a 
friend  is  more  welcome  and  more  needed 
than  at  other  times — even  than  in  times 
of  suffering.” 

“Perhaps,”  said  Carol,  “but  for  my- 
self I think  a friend  is  always  good.  Will 
you  tell  me  of  your  good-fortune?” 

I did  tell  her,  and  of  my  dream  and  of 
how  I had  interpreted  it. 

“It  is  as  if  I had  pushed  aside  the 
burden  of  the  years,  as  you  pushed  aside 
just  now  the  branches  in  the  way,”  I 
said,  “and  come  out  into  the  open  where 
the  sun  shines  and  the  sky  is  to  be  seen. 
My  heart  is  light  as  it  was  when  I came 
here  a boy,  long  ago  when  the  world  was 
young.” 

“And  is  it  no  longer  young?” 

“It  is  no  longer  young,”  I answered, 
but  I think  that  it  is  better  than  young. 
Shall  I tell  you  why?” 

“Yes,  do!” 

“You  know  how  it  is  when  one  weary 
and  sad  goes  out  from  among  men  and 
lives  among  the  trees  or  by  the  quiet 
water — you  know  how  his  weariness  de- 
parts and  his  sadness  drops  away,  and 
how  joy  and  love  spring  up  within  him 
and  he  blesses  Nature  and  says:  “Lo! 
It  is  Nature  which  has  done  this  magic 
thing?” 

“Yes,  that  is  so!” 

“I  have  thought  that  he  is  wrong,  that 
it  is  not  all  Nature’s  work.  I have 
thought  that  it  is  his  own  joy,  his  own 
love  that  he  has  kept  locked  away  to 
make  place  for  the  fear  and  sorrow 


which  usurp  his  fancy.  And  I have 
thought  that  when  he  flees  for  a time 
from  the  haunts  of  fear  and  sorrow  to 
peaceful  places  and  sorrow  and  fear  leave 
him  it  is  because  his  heart  opens  and 
lets  out  the  love  and  joy  so  long  shut 
away. 

“When  I was  a boy  without  sorrow  or 
fear  I lived  here  with  my  dreams,  and 
the  world  seemed  good.  And  now  that 
I am  older  and  have  come  here  again 
my  heart  is  light  as  it  was  of  old.” 

“And  will  you  stay  here  now,  where 
your  heart  is  light?” 

“No,  Carol,  now  that  I have  found  my 
heart  once  more  I have  found  myself, 
and  when  one  has  found  himself  I think 
that  he  has  found  God.  And  whoso  has 
found  God,  need  fear  no  man  nor  place 
more,  for  he  has  won  to  the  last  great 
gift — the  gift  of  Understanding.  And 
that  is  why  a world  grown  old,  that 
knows  the  heart  of  the  world  to  be  love 
— and  understands  love,  is  better  than 
the  young  world  could  ever  be.” 

I glanced  at  Carol  then  and  her  face 
was  alight,  while  tears  brimmed  over 
from  her  eyes. 

”Oh,  I am  so  glad — so  glad  for  you!” 
she  said.  “I  never  doubted,  never!” 

I Could  wait  no  longer. 

“Will  you  come  home — to  my  home, 
Carol,  with  me.  And  let  me  tell  my 
Mother  that — that — ” 

I looked  deep  into  her  eyes.  They 
did  not  waver  but  held  mine  fairly  and 
answered  my  unspoken  wish.  And  the 
look  that  I found  there  has  never  left 
them. 


This  is  the  tenth  and  last  installment  of  the  series,  “Fool's  Gold  ” 


Out  Our  Way 

By  EUGENE  WOOD 


UNCLE  Mike  has  a very  poor  opin- 
ion of  the  human  race  as  at  present 
constituted,  so  wise  in  their  own 
conceit,  and  thinking  they  know  such  a 
lot.  “An’  what  do  we  know?”  he  de- 
mands, “What  do  we  know  at  all,  these 
daas  compared  wit’  what  they  knew  two 
t-thousand  years  ago  whin  they  wrote 
the  dictionary?” 

It’s  a grand  book,  the  dictionary  by 
Uncle  Mike’s  account.  “They’s  things  a 
pairson  could  lairn  from  ut.”  As  witness 
a discussion  he  had  about  a project  ex- 
ploited in  a sensational  Sunday  news- 
paper to  build  a tower  tall  enough  to 
reach  up  into  the  sky  and  tap  the  reser- 
voir of  electricity  up  there  and  bring 
it  down  on  wires  to  run  the  trolley-cars 
with  and  the  like  of  that.  The  man  said 
he  thought  it  was  impracticable. 

“Ye  mane  they  cuddent  build  it?” 

“I  don’t  think  they  could.” 

“Loike  enough  they  cudn’t  these  daas.” 
“They  can  build  higher  now  than  ever.” 
“Ah,  man  dear!  What  talk  have  ye? 
Ye’ve  h’ard  o’  thim  tall  towers  in  Ire- 
land have  ye  not?” 

“Yes,  but  they’re  nothing  like  as  tall 
as  an  ordinary  skyscraper.” 

“Ah  shky-shcraapers!  Shky-shcraap- 
ers!  Sure,  they’re  narthin’  at  all  to  the 
tower  they  wanst  had.  In  thim  days 
they  could  build.  They  cud  that!  And 
they  wiz  wishful  fur  to  see  how  tall  a 
tower  cud  they  build.  So  they  built  it, 
and  built  it,  and  built  it. 
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“But  th’  Almighty  God,  He  didn’t  like 
it  fur  the  likes  o’  thim  to  be  rrroobberin ’ 
at  what  Him  an’  the  holy  angels  wiz 
doin’  so  He  med  up  His  mind  He’d  put 
a shtop  to’t.  So  He  dhressed  Himself 
oop  luck  a man — it  might  be  you  or  me 
— an’  wint  on  the  tower.  An ’ He  wiz 
walkin’  here  an’  there,  convairsin’  wit’ 
this  one  an’  that  one,  an’  ” — Here  Uncle 
Mike  broke  out  into  a hearty  laugh — 
“All  to  wanst  there  was  the  domdest 
mix-up  he  iver  h’ard  of.  Wan  wid  be 
bawlin’  out:  ‘Coom  a-runnin’  wit’  that 
hod  o’  bricks!’  an’  anoother’d  be  screech- 
in’:  ‘Morthar!  Morthar!  For  the  love 
of  Peter,  sind  oop  more  morthar!’  an’ 
thim  that  they  hollered  at  id  shtand 
there  luckin’  at  ’em.  The  divil  receive 
the  word  they  cud  make  out  at  all,  at 
all.  Twiz  naught  but  gibberish. 

“They’d  all  been  talkin’  the  wan 
language,  d’ye  see?  And  now  they  wiz 
talkin'  Latin,  an’  Greek  an’  Guinny,  an’ 
all  kinds  o’  languages.  So  they  cuddent 
make  out  what  wan  anoother  wiz  sayin’, 
an’  they  hadda  give  up  buildin’  the  tow- 
er. Sure  they  cuddent  go  on  wit’  ut. 
How  cud  they?  An’  it  all  wint  to  rack 
an’  roon  an’  I d’know  what  the  hell’s 
gone  wit’  ut  now  fur  it  ain’t  there  anny 
more.  A long  time  ago  that  was. 

“In  Ireland?” 

“In  Ireland.  They  had  all  the  wan 
toong  thin  wfliin  they  began.  But  whin 
they  shtooped  they  had  different.  That’s 
how  they’s  so  manny  languages.” 
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Birth  Control  or  Self  Control 

By  Caroline  Swan  Williamson 
CHOULD  we  create  without  a fore- 
^ thought,  is  it  not  a soul  as  well  as 
a body  that  we  are  responsible  for?  No 
gift  is  so  rare,  so  inspiring  to  our  truer, 
better  selves.  A baby’s  helplessness  and 
innocence  arouses  the  better  in  all  of  us, 
we  call  one  depraved,  that  does  not  love 
them. 

Are  we  not  endowed  with  a free  will 
as  well  as  the  power  of  creation.  We 
excuse  our  uncontrolled  passion  with 
God’s  command  to  multiply;  this  was 
given  to  a depopulated  earth,  and  not 
to  us.  Perfection  or  quality  and  not 
quantity  should  be  our  aim.  Has  lust 
so  dimmed  our  vision  that  we  forget 
our  God-given  power.  Self  or  sexual 
control  will  not  only  give  quality  to  our 
unborn  but  will  lessen  quantity.  Sen- 
suality is  a crime,  a sin  against  our 
Creator,  our  unborn,  society  and  our 
selves.  Selfishly  we  create  a soul  with- 
out a thought  but  for  the  moment. 

The  pity  is  those  that  are  hampered 
by  lack  of  physical  and  mental  vitality, 
terrible  heredities,  poverty,  shame,  ex- 
cessive passion  and  lack  of  will  power. 
No  act  of  life  is  so  profoundly  full  of 
glorious  reward,  or  so  full  of  wretched 
misery.  Man  has  so  abused  his  God- 
given  right. 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 


Yellow 

By  L.  F.  Sternmann 
AT  THE  head  of  your  publication  you 
call  the  latter  “A  Journal  of  Civiliza- 
tion,” which  certainly  does  not  conform 
with  the  articles  contained  therein  re- 
garding the  war. 

You  know  full  well,  being  educated 
people,  that  the  insinuations  and  slurs 
cast  upon  the  German  people  and  their 
government  are  deliberate  lies,  yet  you 
persist  in  printing  your  nasty  articles. 
Every  broadminded,  real  American  citi- 
zen certainly  does  not  side  with  the  views 
as  set  forth  in  your  “yellow”  journal 
and  must  despise  you,  as  I do. 

Hilo,  Hawaii. 


Et  Hoc  Venus  Omne 


By  N.  H.  Loomis 
REAT  is  the  “Safety  Valve” — don’t 
^ plug  it  up.  Let  the  heathen  rage — 
it’s  a good  thing  they  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  show  themselves  up.  It 
has  taught  the  rest  of  us — the  real,  the 
unhyphenated,  Americans — how  badly 
mistaken  we  have  been  in  supposing  that 
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all  of  our  German  immigrants  had  be- 
come loyal  Americans.  Of  course  they 
all  protest  their  loyalty  to  this,  the 
country  of  their  adoption;  but  with  the 
notable  exception  of  Prof.  Kuno  Franke 
— to  whom  all  honor! — their  protests 
sound  very  hollow. 

Chicago,  111. 

Birth  Control  and  Justice 

By  Sterling  Bowen 
A PPARENTLY  the  concensus  of 
Catholic  opinion  on  birth  control 
appeared  in  Harper’s  Weekly  for 
June  26.  In  answer,  one  must  decide 
many  questions:  may  birth  be  right- 
fully regulated?  Does  Sex  exist  solely 
for  propagation  or,  in  smaller  part,  also 
for  the  consummation  of  such  love  as 
that  in  which  the  mystics  see  an  analogy 
to  God’s  love  for  the  human  soul?  Will 
man  deteriorate  if  given  contraceptive 
devices?  And  then  the  Catholic  opinion 
is  well  grafted  on  theology. 

Exoneration  for  birth  control  would 
seem  the  logical  first  task. 

To  turn  to  the  biblical  examples  of 
God’s  disapproval  of  contraception  cited 
in  Harper’s  Weekly;  Noah’s  was  a 
unique  case.  Being  the  father  of  the 
only  family,  he  was  commanded  to  re- 
plenish the  earth.  He  incurred  our  ever- 
lasting gratitude  by  so  loyally  meeting 
the  exigency  before  which  he  found  him- 
self placed.  As  to  Psalm  127,  which 
says  “as  arrows  are  in  the  hand  of  a 
mighty  man;  so  are  the  children  of 
youth.  Happy  is  the  man  who  hath  his 
quiver  full  of  them,”  ’tis  true.  But 
Hiawatha  could  never  have  run  down 
the  roebuck  with  more  arrows  than  his 
quiver  would  hold  without  leaving  some 
of  them  behind  him  on  the  ground. 

Has  Christ,  or  Paul,  or  the  composer 
of  Psalm  127,  or  whoever  was  God’s 
legate  in  the  laying  of  the  command  up- 
on Noah  been  known  to  teach  or  to 
even  imply  that  moderation  is  not  one 
of  the  primal  factors  in  holy  and  ex- 
pedient human  conduct?  Are  we  to  be- 
lieve that  moderation  as  advocated  per- 
tains only  to  the  use  of  alcohol  and  to 
base  pleasure? 

Have  those  great  men  quoted  as  our 
guides  upheld  Quantity  as  superior  to 
Quality?  And  is  it  a sin  to  suggest  that 
four  feeble  children  out  of  eight  in  one 
family  is  Quantity,  whereas  four  normal 
and  healthy  children  out  of  four  in  an- 
other family  is  Quality? 

Picture  a man  and  wife  whose  com- 
bined resources  will  support,  besides 
themselves,  four  children,  that  support 
including  education,  sanitation,  and 
nourishment.  Would  Christ,  or  will  any- 


one in  Christ’s  name,  command  that  man 
and  woman  to  bring  four  more  children 
into  the  world,  when  to  do  so  would  be 
to  impose  Quantity  without  Quality  on 
humanity?  Would  Christ  say  “give  us 
people”  or  would  he  say  “give  us  men 
and  women?” 

This  last  point  would  seem  an  admit- 
tance of  belief  that  Sex  had  another 
function  than  propagation.  So  be  it. 
Consummation  of  love  does  not  imply 
nor  admit  inordinate  practices. 

It  has  been  said  that  to  regulate  birth 
is  to  deny  certain  souls  the  sunshine  of 
our  planet.  Has  anyone  counted  the 
souls  at  our  gates  and  can  anyone  prove 
that  to  impose  upon  each  family  the 
burden  of  supporting  ten  children  would 
not  exclude  even  then  a host  of  infants? 
We  may  suppose  that  for  Heaven  many 
are  called  but  few  are  chosen.  In  other 
words,  those  are  admitted  who  have  a 
place.  In  that  case,  conceding  Heaven 
and  the  Last  Judgment,  there  must  be 
many  knocking  at  the  gates  of  Heaven, 
as,  likewise,  we  must  have  many  knock- 
ing at  the  gates  of  Earth,  whether  we 
practice  birth  control  or  not.  The  one 
soul  which  today  we  leave  knocking  at 
our  gates  must  be  with  God  until  we 
allow  him  or  her  entrance  into  our  world, 
in  which  case  it  would  be  no  hardship  to 
let  that  soul  wait  a generation  or  so,  un- 
til there  is  a place  here  for  him  or  for 
her.  On  the  other  hand,  to  let  that  soul 
in  today  may  mean  condemnation  to  a 
life  of  hell  for  him  or  for  her,  or  for 
others.  Then,  too,  when  we  consider 
the  vast  number  of  people  here  now,  it 
seems  probable  that  that  soul,  or  some 
other  on  its  account,  would,  after  earth- 
ly death,  be  kept  waiting  at  Heaven’s 
gate  for  longer  than  a generation. 

Why  not  import  one  more  of  Heaven’s 
practices  to  add  to  the  many  we  now 
have?  Why  not  establish  a Judgment 
here  on  earth,  based  on  the  capability  of 
parents?  That  would  not  condemn  chil- 
dren for  what  they  may  have  done  be- 
fore they  came  here.  It  would  avoid 
many  bad  things  they  might  do  after 
they  arrive,  were  there  no  room  here 
for  them. 

Perhaps,  too,  a little  more  such 
mother-love  on  the  part  of  the  Nation 
toward  its  babies  would  give  us  better 
and  happier  men,  women,  and  children, 
a more  harmonious  adjustment  of  our 
social  and  economic  troubles,  less  pover- 
ty, less  greed,  greater  opportunities  and 
more  time  for  brotherly  love. 

Also,  when  the  new  filtered  stream  of 
life  began  to  pour  into  Heaven  would  not 
St.  Peter  smile  beneath  his  halo  and  wave 
us  Heaven’s  blessing? 

Ypsilanti,  Mich. 
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Do  We  Want  Ships  ? 

T TAPPER’S  WEEKLY  did  not  make  up  its  mind 
hastily  on  the  shipping  bill  when  it  was  before 
Congress.  It  has  given  the  most  patient  hearing  to 
the  arguments  of  those  who  oppose  the  bill  and  it 
has  read  everything  it  could  find  on  the  subject.  A 
similar  bill  will  doubtless  be  introduced  next  winter, 
and  we  believe  it  will  have  a far  better  chance  of 
passing  than  it  had  last  winter.  The  country  was 
led  to  hesitate,  even  as  this  weekly  was  led  to 
hesitate,  by  the  mass  of  conflicting  statements. 
Plenty  of  time  has  elapsed  now,  however,  for  the 
subject  to  be  thought  out  with  all  adequate  care. 
Something  has  been  lost,  no  doubt,  through  not  act- 
ing promptly  and  taking  advantage  of  the  exception- 
ally favorable  situation  created  by  the  European 
war.  Much  has  been  gained,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
giving  the  fullest  opportunity  to  those  who  oppose 
the  measure.  It  must  be  said  that  the  more  they 
have  elaborated  their  case  the  weaker  it  has  seemed. 
It  is  merely  the  old  cry  raised  by  private  interests 
wherever  any  extension  of  government  function  is 
proposed.  Private  capital  has  to  be  extraordinarily 
enlightened  before  it  will  give  up  its  hold  on  any- 
thing, even  if  it  is  something  of  which  it  makes  prac- 
tically no  use.  The  arguments  which  it  has  been 
putting  out  against  the  initiative  of  the  government 
in  starting  a merchant  marine  have  been  self-contra- 
dictory. It  has  asked  the  people  to  keep  their  hands 
off,  and  to  let  the  big  business  interests  build  up  a 
merchant  marine,  and  in  the  next  breath  it  has  ex- 
claimed that  the  big  business  interest  cannot  possibly 
undertake  such  a task  under  our  navigation  laws.  It 
is  obvious  that  those  navigation  laws  will  never  be 
changed  for  the  benefit  of  a few  people  who  would 
like  to  go  into  a merchant  marine  business  if  they 
could  be  assured  of  amazing  profits,  no  risk,  and 
laws  made  entirely  for  their  benefit.  Since  the 
passage  of  the  La  Follette  Seaman’s  bill  this  incon- 
sistency has  been  made  still  greater,  as  the  shipping 
interests  have  treated  this  act  as  another  reason  for 
their  own  unwillingness  to  undertake  the  work  of 
giving  us  a merchant  marine. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  strong  emphasis  was  given 
to  the  movement  for  government  help  by  the  Pan- 
American  Financial  Conference  last  Spring.  That 
Conference  was  attended  by  business  men  and  bank- 
ers from  the  United  States  as  well  as  from  all  the 
principal  South  American  countries,  and  it  put  con- 
stant emphasis  on  the  need  of  ocean  transportation 
facilities.  The  Chairman  of  the  Argentine  Delegation 
asked:  “How  can  we  trade  with  you  unless  we  can 
communicate  with  you?”  It  is  extremely  probable 


that  we  could  capture  practically  the  whole  of  the 
Central  and  South  American  markets  if  we  were  in 
a position  to  supply  the  demand.  The  South  is  at 
present  troubled  with  its  cotton  situation.  If  the 
cotton  manufacturers  were  prepared  to  turn  out  the 
kind  of  cotton  goods  desired  in  South  America  they 
could  take  the  business  at  once,  and  they  would  be 
far  more  likely  to  arrange  for  the  production  of  such 
goods  if  they  could  depend  on  regular  transportation 
and  reasonable  rates.  Foreign  steamship  owners 
may  increase  freight  rates  over  night.  They  often 
make  the  rates  too  high. 

There  has  been  no  answer  that  we  have  seen,  that 
has  amounted  to  anything,  to  the  argument  that  the 
government  of  the  United  States  has  since  1902  owned 
the  entire  capital  stock  of  the  Panama  Railroad 
Company,  which  owns  and  operates  a line  of  steam- 
ships from  New  York  to  Panama,  and  that  these 
ships  have  been  operated  at  a profit  every  year. 
Since  the  European  war  broke  out  the  service  has 
been  maintained,  and  there  has  been  no  increase  in 
the  passenger  or  freight  rates.  Under  the  plan  pro- 
posed during  the  last  session  of  Congress  this  prin- 
ciple was  to  be  carried  a little  further.  It  is  but  a 
slight  extension  not  only  of  the  principle  of  the  Pan- 
ama line  but  of  the  principle  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act.  That  act  was  sharply  opposed  by  most  of  the 
financial  interests  before  it  was  passed,  but  it  is  now 
admitted  even  by  them  that  the  whole  business  sit- 
uation is  improved  by  the  passage  of  power  away 
from  the  big  concentrated  financial  houses  to  a body 
in  which  the  government  plays  a large  part. 

Another  argument  which  has  been  made  strong- 
er by  the  war,  is  that  any  navy  needs  auxiliaries, 
and  if  we  intend  to  increase  our  defensive  power, 
the  proposed  step  would  simply  and  at  once  strength- 
en us  on  the  auxiliary  side. 

Germany  has  doubtless  gone  too  far  in  the  direc- 
tion of  leadership  by  government.  It  is  equally 
clear  that  certain  other  countries,  including  England 
and  the  United  States,  have  gone  too  far  in  the 
direction  of  allowing  private  interests  unregulated 
power,  and  in  the  direction  of  using  their  govern- 
ments in  too  timid,  unenterprising  and  unleading  a 
manner.  We  can  learn  from  any  successful  nation, 
especially  if  its  faults  and  merits  are  the  opposite  of 
ours.  The  weakness  of  the  United  States  is  in  allow- 
ing itself  as  a nation  to  be  controlled  and  frightened 
by  a few  men  at  the  heads  of  its  principal  in- 
dustries. 

We  are  convinced  that  if  a shipping  bill  along  the 
lines  proposed  is  passed  next  winter,  it  will  in  a few 
years  be  as  unquestioned  as  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
is  unquestioned  today. 
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he  desires  to  distribute  “Go-Pain”  in  the  “cause  of 
humanity.”  He  is  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the 
school-teacher,  and  seek  the  opportunity  to  stand  at 
the  door  and  hand  circulars  to  the  children  as  they 
pass  out  to  go  home.  He  is  to  go  to  Church  on  Sun- 
day and  endeavor  to  secure  an  invitation  from  some 
prominent  person  whom  he  may  meet  there.  To 
everybody  he  is  to  explain  that  he  is  in  town  for  the 
benefit  of  the  inhabitants,  bringing  to  them  the  great- 
est blessing  known  to  mankind.  “Go-Pain  is  not 
intended  for  any  specific  pain  or  disease,  but  for  any 
and  every  pain  wherever  it  may  exist.”  He  is  to 
seek  out  the  country  reporter;  whereupon,  as  the 
circular  states,  he  will  be  likely  to  get  “a  good  read- 
ing in  his  paper.”  One  fails  to  estimate  human 
nature  adequately  unless  one  keeps  in  touch  with  the 
patent  medicine  philosophy. 

Investments 

A NOTHER  document  lying  on  our  desk  also  keeps 
our  mind  from  dwelling  too  much  on  politics  and 
insists  that  it  consider  the  mind  of  man.  This  docu- 
ment is  The  B.  C.  C.  Record , of  Nyon,  Switzerland. 
It  is  the  organ  of  The  Bond  Certificates  Club.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  to  send  $1  and  you  get  in  on  a 
complicated  series  of  chances  which  we  have  not 
studied  out  carefully,  but  which  seem  to  assure  your 
winning  from  a thousand  to  a hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars worth  of  Panama,  Ottoman,  or  Egyptian  bonds. 
About  these  bonds  the  circular  states;  “There’s  noth- 
ing, odd,  fishy,  or  uncanny  in  their  composition.” 
Along  with  this  document  goes  another  one  in  the 
form  of  a letter  saying  that  in  the  present  stage  of 
the  existence  of  this  planet  everybody  wants  money. 
It  recommends  the  bond  investments  of  The  Bond 
Certificates  Club  as  “a  novel  and  practical  system 
of  making  money  on  cooperative  principles  and  with- 
out risk.  A chance  of  securing  a profit  in  the  region 
of  a thousand  to  one  is  not  to  be  found  every  day  and 
is  well  worth  grasping.” 

If  you  are  anxious  never  to  forget  the  frailty  of 
human  intelligence  you  might  give  up  half  an  hour  a 
week  to  keeping  in  touch  with  the  methods  of  get- 
rich-quick  concerns,  not  forgetting  the  other  half 
hour  with  the  literature  of  patent  medicines. 

Welcome  Charles 

TVTOBODY  has  a stronger  right  to  be  a candidate 
for  the  Presidency  than  Charles  W.  Fairbanks 
of  Indiana.  Not  even  Penrose  or  Smoot,  Cannon  or 
Barnes  would  represent  more  accurately  a return  to 
prosperity  and  common  sense.  In  certain  other  can- 
didates, like  Weeks,  the  underlying  safety  and  sanity 
are  overlaid  with  a touch  of  clever  modernity,  but  in 
Fairbanks  the  good  old  virtues  appear  unmixed  with 
baser  matter.  Again  we  say,  welcome  Charles. 

Bathing  Suits 

A S SUMMER  draws  to  an  end  city  councils  and 
-L*-  policemen  along  various  beaches  are  relieved  of 
the  task  of  deciding  just  how  long  a skirt  makes  a 
bathing  suit  moral.  And  while  they  are  chasing  away 
ladies  with  unsatisfactory  skirts,  the  land  attire  more 
and  more  recognizes  two  supports  to  even  the  female 
form.  How  long  will  it  be  before  we  have  gone  to 
the  devil  altogether? 


Moths  and  Salt 

C PEAKING  of  bathing  suits,  many  owners,  finding 
^ them  full  of  holes,  unjustly  suspect  moths,  when 
it  is  only  rotting  brought  about  by  failure  to  wash 
out  the  salt.  We  meant  to  write  this  editorial  earlier 
in  the  summer,  when  it  would  have  done  some  good 
but  forgot  it. 

Repartee 

COME  time  ago  we  printed  a number  of  the  most 
^ famous  repartees  and  received  many  interesting 
suggestions  from  our  readers.  One  of  the  best  comes 
along  now,  a number  of  months  after  the  subject 
was  up. 

When  the  famous  advocate  Curran  was  arguing  a 
certain  point  before  Lord  Clare,  his  lordship  inter- 
rupted with  “If  that  argument  is  correct  I must  burn 
all  my  law  books.” 

“No,  your  Lordship,”  Curran  replied,  “you  had 
better  read  them.” 

Cavalry  and  Babies 

rpHE  movement  toward  a life  for  women  better 
* adjusted  to  the  conditions  of  today  was  called 
the  feminist  movement  merely  because  it  had 
to  have  a name.  It  drew  a bad  one.  Also  it  is  widely 
misunderstood.  It  is  supposed  by  its  opponents  to 
be  anti-domestic.  Actually  it  is  an  attempt  in  a 
rapidly  changing  world  to  preserve  the  meaning  of 
the  home.  Any  race  in  which  women,  through  vol- 
untary or  involuntary  over-specialization,  lose  the 
instincts  and  powers  of  maternity  is  doomed  any- 
way, and  need  not  be  worried  over.  No  movement 
can  be  fairly  judged  by  its  less  informed  and  less  in- 
telligent adherents.  There  are  no  doubt  women  who 
over-value  intellectual  concentration  compared  with 
serenity,  of  specialized  knowledge  compared  with 
wisdom,  of  conspicuousness  compared  with  patience. 
There  are  some  who  think  we  do  things  only  by  try- 
ing to  do  them ; who  do  not  understand  that  many  of 
the  most  beautiful  things  merely  grow.  But  any 
cause  has  its  narrower  spirits.  The  body  of  enlight- 
ened women  today  are  not  asking  to  imitate  the 
virtues  of  a cavalry  leader.  They  know  the  different 
functions  of  themselves  and  men.  They  are  asking 
to  develop  their  own  native  qualities  in  a world  made 
sunny  for  them;  to  be  rid  of  superstitions,  of  forms 
left  behind  by  changing  circumstances;  and  to  keep 
essentials.  They  know  that  nothing  is  more  import- 
ant than  motherhood,  and  that  motherhood  means 
giving,  giving,  always  giving.  All  they  ask  is  choice 
in  the  way  of  giving;  the  substitution  of  design  for 
waste.  No  woman’s  movement  desires  to  keep  the 
baby  from  being  the  centre  of  the  universe.  Nobody 
realizes  better  than  progressive  women  do  that,  for 
forming  an  atmosphere  in  which  a young  family  can 
happily  grow  up,  virtues  are  required  different  from 
those  developed  in  men  by  specialized  competition. 
Let  Nature  alone  to  see  that  the  woman  who  is  a gen- 
eral human  being  will  be  the  one  whose  type  survives. 
Our  need  is  the  simpler  one  of  overcoming  reactionary 
dread.  Only  by  adaptation  are  the  old  values  kept. 
Ours  is  the  task  of  permitting  women  to  show  their 
natural  traits  freely,  in  a new  world  of  schools  and 
factories.  As  that  is  all  the  feminist  movement 
means  there  is  small  need  for  fright. 
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Tomorrow’s  School 
and 

Tomorrow’s  Race 


By  PETER  M.  MICHELSOJN 


THE  longer  the  average  American  boy  or  girl  re- 
mains in  the  average  American  school,  the  farther 
he  drops  below  the  standard  set  for  average  Ameri- 
can boys  and  girls.  That  is  the  amazing  truth  about 
an  institution  that  has  been  our  brag  since  the  Revo- 
lution. 

For  a great  many  years  now,  the  National  Mouth 
Hygiene  Association  has  been  telling  the  school  authori- 
ties of  the  country  to  “hire  a dentist.”  Dr.  William 
Osier  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  Dr.  Frank 
Mayo  of  Rochester  have  given  the  same  advice.  Dr. 
Osier  has  pointed  out  that  the  germs  of  scarlet  fever 
frequently  hide  in  the  cavities  of  the  teeth.  Dr.  Mayo 
has  been  able  to  trace  infections  in  surgical  wounds  to 
the  micro-organisms  sometimes  found  at  the  roots  of 
teeth.  But  if  all  the  germs  in  creation  chose  the  teeth 
of  school  children  as  an  incubator  to  hatch  out  their 
young,  the  school  directors  could  not  see  what  business 
that  was  of  their’s. 

However  the  hygiene  association  was  not  discouraged. 
It  continued  to  give  advice  even  though  “wise  men” 
would  not  listen,  until  one  day  a school  board  was  found 
that  was  ready  to  hear  what  the  crusaders  for  healthy 
mouths  had  to  say.  No  one  knows  how  it  happened. 
Possibly  the  board  of  education  was  tired  of  having 
these  nuisances  around  and  decided  that  the  only  way 
to  get  rid  of  them  was  to  give  them  what  they  wanted. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  association  finally  got  permission 
to  look  into  the  mouths  of  the  school  children  of  Cleve- 
land. 

The  result  was  startling.  It  showed  conditions  even 
worse  than  the  association  had  contended.  Ninety- 
eight  per  cent  of  all  the  school  children  in  Cleveland 
were  found  to  have  mouths,  potentially,  if  not  actually 
responsible  for  ill  health. 

The  crusaders  decided  to  prove  to  Cleveland  what  it 
was  losing  through  these  defective  mouths.  After  look- 
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ing  over  the  city  pretty  thoroughly,  they  went  to  a 
school  in  the  slums,  the  Marion  School,  and  selected 
twenty-seven  children  who  were  to  form  an  object  les- 
son to  the  whole  city,  yes,  and  to  the  country  as  well. 
They  chose  these  twenty-seven  children  because,  in  all 
Cleveland,  they  had  been  unable  to  find  twenty-seven 
children  with  mouths  in  worse  condition. 

Most  of  the  selected  children  were  behind  in  their 
school  work.  Just  to  prove  that  this  stupidity  was  not  in- 
born a psychologist  was  called  in.  He  gave  tests  to  show 
the  mental  efficiency  of  the  children.  Then  the  dentist 
started  his  work.  Dirty  teeth  were  cleaned;  decayed 
teeth  were  filled  and  then  the  tooth  brush  was  intro- 
duced. The  youngsters  were  taught  how  to  brush  their 
teeth  and  how  to  eat  their  food.  At  the  end  of  a year, 
the  psychologist  again  made  his  tests. 

The  result  is  best  told  in  the  story  of  the  worst  boy 
in  school.  He  was  a bad  boy.  He  wras  rebellious.  He 
was  deceitful.  He  was  a nuisance  in  the  schoolroom,  the 
terror  of  the  yard.  But  he  was  also  a rather  puny, 
sickly  boy,  one  of  five  children  whose  mother  was  dead 
and  whose  father  spent  his  days  in  a sweat  shop,  press- 
ing caps  to  provide  a living  for  his  children. 

The  worst  boy  in  school  is  no  longer  the  worst  boy. 
In  fact,  so  his  teachers  report,  he  is  quiet  and  gentle- 
manly and  takes  a decided  interest  in  his  school  work. 
After  a year,  the  psychological  chart  shows  an  increased 
mental  efficiency.  The  dentist  did  it. 

In  this  same  city  of  Cleveland,  a little  girl  was  found 
who  had  spent  hours  each  day  over  a lesson  that  other 
children  learned  in  minutes.  At  the  end  of  the  day,  her 
head  ached  so  that  she  had  to  be  put  to  bed.  The  reason 
was  that  her  eyes  were  crossed.  When  the  dentist  came, 
he  pulled  a tooth.  The  tooth  had  pressed  on  a nerve 
connecting  with  her  eyes.  Relieved  of  this  pressure,  the 
eyes  naturally  adjusted  themselves. 

The  longer  the  average  American  boy  or  girl  remains 
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1,000,000  have  now  or  have  had  tuberculous  dis- 
ease of  the  lungs;  about  (5  per  cent)  1,000,000  at 
least  have  spinal  curvature,  flat  foot  or  some  other 
moderate  deformity  serious  enough  to  interfere 
with  health;  over  (5  per  cent)  1,000,000  have  de- 
fective hearing;  about  (25  per  cent)  5,000,000  have 


The  blackboard  is  trying  and  when  not  in  use  should  be  covered 


in  the  average  American  public  school,  the  farther  he 
drops  below  the  standard  set  for  average  American  boys 
and  girls.  Mr.  E.  A.  WTreidt,  of  the  Chicago  Civic  Club, 
made  an  investigation  of  retardation  in  the  schools  of 
that  city.  His  investigation  showed  that  at  the  age  of 
eight  years,  only  13.2  per  cent  of  the  children  are  behind 
their  classes,  but  this  percent- 
age grows  larger  and  larger 
with  increasing  age,  until  at 
15,  more  than  one-half  of  the 
children  are  below  the  stand- 
ard. 

We  have  gotten  past  the 
point  where  we  close  our 
eyes  very  tight  and  simply  by 
repeating  a thing  often 
enough  convince  ourselves 
that  it  is  so.  There  was  a 
time  when  we  shut  our  eyes 
tight  and  told  ourselves  that 
children  left  school  because 
they  had  to  work  to  keep  from 
starving.  Nowr  we  know’  that 
a great  many  more  children 
leave  school  because  the 
school  can  not  hold  their  in- 
terest than  leave  on  account 
of  economic  necessity.  When 
our  doctor  discovers  that  one 
medicine  doesn’t  agree  with 
us,  he  prescribes  another.  But 
when  John  Henry’s  education- 
al medicine  doesn’t  agree  writh 
him  and  he  lags  behind  his 
class  and  becomes  more  dis- 
satisfied with  his  work  the 
longer  he  remains  in  school,  there  is  no  new  medicine  for  defective  vision;  about  (25  per  cent)  5,000,000  are 

him  to  try.  So  w’e  take  him  out  of  school.  suffering  from  malnutrition,  in  many  cases  due  in 

How  much  physical  disability  has  to  do  with  part  to  one  or  more  of  the  other  defects  enumerated ; 

this  lack  of  interest  was  pretty  clearly  shown  by  over  (30  per  cent)  6,000,000  have  enlarged  tonsils, 

the  Cleveland  experiment.  The  reader,  in  the  light  adenoids  or  enlarged  cervical  glands  which  need 

of  that  experiment,  may  consider  the  following  attention;  over  (50  per  cent)  10,000,000  (in  some 

schools  as  high  as  98  per 
cent)  have  defective  teeth; 
several  millions  of  these 
children  possess  each  two 
or  more  of  the  handicapping 
defects.” 

What  are  wre  doing  about 
it  now?  Recently  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  set  out  to 
answer  this  question.  The 
Sage  report  covers  1038  cities. 
Only  443  cities  report  systems 
of  medical  inspection  and,  in 
only  214  of  these,  does  the 
work  include  a complete  phy- 
sical examination  conducted 
by  doctors.  Imagine  the  stu- 
pidity of  a system  that  looks 
down  a child’s  throat  for 
diphtheria  symptoms  and 
takes  no  notice  of  his  en- 
larged tonsils,  that  sounds  his 
lungs  for  tuberculosis  and 
can’t  see  his  flat  chest  with  its 
lessened  vitality  to  resist 
tuberculosis. 

Does  this  system  pay?  I 
mean  does  it  pay  in  dollars 
and  cents.  The  state  of  Minnesota  discovered  that 
40,000  of  her  children  were  held  back  in  their  classes 
for  one  year  because  of  decreased  vitality  due  to  ade- 
noids and  enlarged  tonsils. 

If  it  costs  $25  per  annum  to  educate  a child,  Min- 


Dental  inspection  in  public  schools 

facts  and  answer  for  himself  the  question  “What 
are  we  going  to  do  about  it?” 

Of  all  pupils  in  the  schools  of  this  country, 

“From  (1  to  2 per  cent)  300,000  to  400,000 
have  organic  heart  disease;  probably  (5  per  cent) 
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nesota’s  loss  was  $1,000,000  due  to  this  one  defect. 

If  it  doesn't  pay,  then  what  are  we  going  to  do  about 
it?  We  can  begin  by  doing  nothing  at  all — nothing  that 
will  send  children  into  the  world  with  a handicap  that 
they  did  not  have  when  they  entered  school.  To  do  only 
that  much  will  require  a revolution. 

It  would  be  possible  to  point  out  how  children’s 
eyesight  is  injured  in  school  through  squinting 
all  day  at  trying  blackboards  or  because  the  windows 
are  not  set  above  the  level  of  his  head;  how  backs  are 
made  crooked  by  the  old-fashioned  bench  still  in  use  in 
some  of  the  country  schools  or  by  the  unscientific  desk 
in  the  city  school  and  how  unhealthy  schoolrooms  gen- 
erally lessen  the  vitality  of  children  to  withstand  dis- 
ease. 

There  are  many  remedies  that  can  be  suggested  for 
these  ills,  such  as  expensive  air  washing  machinery,  ex- 
pensive heating  apparatus,  soft-colored  screens  to  be 
pulled  down  over  blackboards  when  they  are  not  in  use 
and  other  paraphernalia  of  like  nature.  But  there  is  a 
much  simpler  more  direct  method. 

It  is  to  build  all  open  air  school  rooms.  These  school- 
rooms are  now  being  adopted  generally  for  tubercular 
or  anaemic  children.  There  is  no  reason  why  they  can 
not  be  adopted  for  normal  children.  The  question  of 
ventilation  is  disposed  of  at  once.  Likewise  is  the  heat- 
ing problem  because  there  is  no  heat.  All  children  are 
uniformly  dressed  to  withstand  the  cold.  There  is  no 
danger  that  Jane  will  be  overheated  because  she  has 
too  much  clothing  while  Mary  shivers  because  she  has 
not  clothes  enough.  The  blackboard  problem  is  solved 
by  the  use  of  the  portable  blackboard  while  soft  colored 
shades  settle  the  lighting  question. 

The  School  and  its  New  Duly 

England  and  France,  and  more  recently  America,  have 
begun  to  take  stock  of  their  human  resources.  France, 
after  the  Napoleonic  war,  discovered  that  there  was  a 
falling  off  in  the  stature  of  her  men. 

England  started  her  campaign  to  built  a stronger  race 
of  men  in  the  public  school.  School  feeding  was  no  new 
thing  in  her  schools  then.  Only  in  the  United  States 
is  it  looked  upon  as  an  experiment.  For  twenty  years 
it  had  been  tried  out  in  England  in  a limited  way.  In 
the  schools  of  Manchester,  one  public  spirited  citizen 
bore  the  expense  of  feeding  the  children  and  managed  so 
well  that  84  per  cent  of  this  cost  went  into  the  food. 
Then  by  a special  act,  parliament  removed  the  burden 
from  the  shoulders  of  philanthropists  and  placed  it  upon 
the  communities. 

The  fact  that  there  were  hungry  children  was  con- 
sidered reason  enough  for  feeding  them.  But  some  people 
contend  that  feeding  children  has  no  educational  value 
and  consequently  is  not  within  the  province  of  the  school, 
a teacher  in  a Maine  country  school  started  a lunch 
counter;  she  acted  as  commissary  and  the  children 
cooked  the  food.  Then  one  day,  she  found  that,  quite 
unconsciously,  she  had  been  teaching  when  she  imagined 
she  had  only  been  filling  empty  stomachs.  The  realiza- 
tion came  when  she  discovered  that  napkins  and  forks 
were  being  used  in  homes  that  had  never  known  them 
before. 

In  the  Phillipine  Islands,  the  government  applied 
this  principle  in  another  direction.  A plague  of  cholera 
broke  out  among  the  natives.  Instead  of  following  cus- 
tom by  closing  the  schools,  the  authorities  opened  them. 
Each  school  became  a demonstrating  station  for  teach- 
ing little  Filipinos  how  to  take  care  of  themselves  and 
their  parents.  The  cholera  was  worsted. 

Social  and  industrial  diseases  can  be  treated  in  this 
way.  Children  can  be  taught  the  danger  of  unguarded 
machinery,  the  hygiene  of  hours  of  labor  and  of  fresh 
air  and  light  and  the  knowledge  will  light  the  factory 
and  ventilate  the  tenement. 


By  controlling  environment,  the  school  can  overcome 
defects  which  formerly  were  ascribed  to  heredity.  That 
is  what  school  men  have  only  recently  come  to  realize. 

In  its  new  relation  to  the  community,  then,  the  school 
can  not  remain  silent  much  longer  upon  a question  which 
vitally  affects  the  future  of  the  nation. 

The  School  of  Tomorrow 

The  city  of  New  York  must  spend  millions  of  dollars 
to  provide  adequate  school  facilities  for  all  of  its  chil- 
dren, many  of  whom  are  now  attending  sessions  on  one- 
third  or  one-half  time.  Here  is  New  York’s  oppor- 
tunity to  build  up  an  institution  which  will  be  an  in- 
spiration to  the  whole  country. 

Let  her  go  out  into  the  open  country  and  there  build  a 
school  on  the  scale  of  Columbia  University,  capable  of 
caring  for  10,000  children. 

Building  on  such  a scale,  the  city  can  provide  gym- 
nasia, playgrounds  and  lunch  rooms  at  minimum  cost. 
It  can  provide  two  or  more  classes  for  each  grade  so 
that  children  may  be  graded  according  to  mental  age. 
No  child  need  be  held  back  in  all  of  his  studies  because 
he  is  backward  in  one.  It  can  provide  shops  so  that 
boys,  grown  tired  of  ordinary  routine,  will  learn  a trade 
in  school  and  will  be  more  efficient  in  that  trade  when 
the  separation  from  the  school  finally  does  occur.  In 
this  way,  the  falling  off  of  school  attendance  will  de- 
crease. 

The  cost  of  transporting  pupils  from  their  city  homes 
to  their  country  school  will  be  met  by  the  city.  It  will 
be  paid  out  of  the  money  that  the  city  will  save  by 
buying  land  in  the  country  instead  of  in  Manhattan. 
But  this  cost  will  grow  less  every  year  because  the  peo- 
ple will  follow  the  school  from  the  tenement  into  the 
life  giving  freedom  of  the  country.  In  bringing  about 
this  change,  the  school  will  be  living  up  to  its  new  tra- 
dition and  its  new  responsibility. 

There  will  be  an  efficient  corps  of  doctors,  dentists, 
physical  directors  and  last  but  not  least  expert  psycholo- 
gists. They  will  perform  the  same  service  for  this 
human  factory  that  the  sorter  does  for  the  silk  factory, 
picking  the  good  from  the  bad  and  prescribing  for  each 
child  the  particular  kind  of  treatment  he  should  have 
before  he  is  allowed  to  go  out  of  the  factory.  The  doc- 
tor will  prescribe  for  the  child  medically  and  will  pass 
him  to  the  physical  director  to  develop  his  body.  The 
psychologist  will  prescribe  his  educational  medicine. 

When  the  normal  child  has  passed  through  this  hypo- 
thetical school,  he  will  be  given  a guaranty  card  that 
will  be  a protection  to  himself  and  to  his  employer, 
such  a card  as  the  following: 

William  Smith,  age  . . . .,  has  completed  ....  grades 
of  school.  He  has  the  equipment,  mental  and  physical, 

for occupation.  Owing  to  physical  condition, 

he  should  avoid  trade.  He  can,  without  in- 
jury to  his  health,  work  indoors hours,  or  out- 
doors   hours. 

There  is  nothing  Utopian  in  this  school.  It  is  not 
even  original.  Every  suggestion  is  being  carried  out 
in  some  part  of  the  world  today.  I have  simply  as- 
sembled the  parts  of  the  machine  and  set  each  wheel  so 
that  it  “doth  with  its  teeth  take  hold  of  another  and 
sets  that  a work  toward  a third  and  so  all  move  one  with 
another  when  they  are  in  their  right  places  for  the  end 
for  which  the  watch  is  made.” 

To  those  who  are  afraid  that  this  school  is  moving 
forward  too  rapidly,  the  scientist  of  today  answers  “For 
over  a thousand  years,  you  have  made  haste  slowly. 
In  a thousand  years,  you  have  evolved  from  the  school, 
that  salamed  to  the  Greeks  and  their  classic  literature, 
the  school,  which  aims  to  educate  the  few,  the  less  than 
two  per  cent  who  finish  the  universities.”  Pointing  to 
the  15, 000, (XX)  defective  children,  he  adds  “We  can't  do 
worse  than  you  have  done.” 
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SWITZERLAND  is  the  one  real  neu- 
tral in  this  war.  Composed  as  she 
is  of  Germans,  French  and  Italians, 
her  newspapers  unite  in  saying  that  a 
departure  from  neutrality  would  mean 
the  end  of  the  nation. 

The  German  cantons  of  Switzerland 
are  known  as  La  Suisse  Allemande,  the 
others  as  La  Suisse  Romande.  United 
as  all  Swiss  are  beneath  their  country’s 


open  a town  as  there  is  in  Europe.  Yet 
side  by  side  with  this  development  of 
liberation  there  exists  an  intellectual  and 
practical  devotion  to  the  Swiss  national 
ideal  w’hich  the  Swiss  Romandes  proudly 
declare  to  be  the  fruit  of  centuries  of 
individualism.  It  is  indeed  a practical 
devotion  in  which  practical  sacrifices 
have  been  made — payment  of  military 
taxes,  endurance  of  military  service, 


pline,  self-imposed,  the  achievement  of 
centuries  of  free  thought  and  free  speech. 
We  can  assume  it  in  times  of  stress  like 
these,  as  we  can  take  down  the  rifle 
which  rests  on  the  chimney  wall,  but 
when  the  danger  is  past  we  have  the 
right  to  divest  ourselves  of  both.  And 
in  the  meantime,  consider,  you  Swiss  of 
German  sympathies  (at  least  intellec- 
tually) that  we  are  making  sacrifices 


flag,  a curious  conflict  of  ideas  has  never- 
theless arisen  between  the  twTo  sections 
of  the  republic.  The  essence  of  this  con- 
flict is  the  definition  of  liberation  and 
freedom,  in  support  of  which  ideas  Swiss 
of  all  races  believe  themselves  to  be  the 
historical  frontiersmen  of  modern  civil- 
ization. 

In  La  Suisse  Romande  freedom  means 
individualism  as  opposed  to  the  power 
of  the  State.  The  phrase,  wTell  known  in 
America,  that  that  country  is  governed 
best  which  is  governed  least  is  a wrell 
accepted  tenet  in  Geneva.  In  fact  the  idea 
is  carried  to  the  extreme  that  a man  has 
a right  to  go  to  hell  in  his  owTn  way 
provided  he  interferes  with  nobody  else; 
and  Geneva  has  been  for  years  as  wide 


obedience  to  a political  cen- 
sorship, restraint  of  public 
and  even  private  opinion. 
Intellectually  the  sacrifices 
are  even  greater — the  tem- 
porary subordination  of  in- 
dividualism to  the  Power  of 
the  State.  And  to  the  Ger- 
man Cantons  the  Swiss 
Romandes  say:  “Consider 
the  fine  quality  of  our  disei- 


A Swiss  Battery  on 
its  way  to  the  fron- 
tier. 
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which  are  not  sacrifices  to  you,  for  to 
you  it  is  the  State  which  counts  more 
than  the  Individual.” 

For  the  idea  of  liberty  in  La  Suisse 
Allemande  is  not  the  same.  The  projects 
of  the  German  military  caste,  militarism, 
lese-majestt,  the  various  forms  which  im- 
perialism assumes  are  conceptions  as  re- 
pugnant in  Berne  as  in  Geneva.  But  the 
other  side  of  German  kultur,  universal 
discipline,  the  sinking  of  every  man’s 
will  in  the  will  of  the  State,  the  creation 
thereby  of  a coral  insect  society  which 
becomes  to  all  men  an  earthly  dispensor 
of  the  good  things  of  life  and  gives  also 
a heavenly  surcease  from  the  respon- 
sibility of  thinking  for  one’s  self — that  is 
an  idea  which  no  German  can  either  find 
repugnant  himself  or  imagine  anyone 
else’s  finding  repugnant.  And  the  Swiss 
German  is  so  far  a German  also. 

So  Berne  says  to  Geneva,  “We  really 
do  not  understand,  brothers,  what  it  is 
of  which  you  are  complaining.  Our  good 
government  has  simply  taken  measures, 
against  a military  and  political  prob- 
lem, which  are  intended  to  define  our 
united  attitude  toward  the  world — an 
attitude  in  which  you  likewise  agree.  In 
time  of  danger  to  whom  are  we  to  give 
added  power  except  to  the  State?  You 
agree.  Discipline  and  order  must  be 
maintained,  who  can  object  to  discipline 
and  order?” 

Yet  there  is  a 
danger  in  disci- 
pline and  order, 
carried  too  far, 
just  as  there  is  a 
danger  in  indisci- 
pline and  disor- 
der. Too  much 
discipline  and  or- 
der mean  that 
men  stop  thinking 
for  themselves, 
and  then  along 
come  the  soldiers 
and  do  their 
thinking  for  them. 

And  on  the 
other  hand  indiv- 
idualism carried 
too  far  means  in- 
discipline and  dis- 
order, quack  social  remedies,  false  proph- 
ets, the  unrest  of  never  knowing  what 


displaying  a happy  de- 
velopment of  this 
theory.  The  Swiss, 
who  are  the  oldest  re- 
publicans in  the  mod- 
ern world,  have 
throughout  their  whole 
national  existence  been 
forced  to  face  facts, 
and  have  learned  that 
their  theories  of  dem- 
ocratic government  must  oscillate  be- 
tween extremes  and  change  with  a chang- 


Swiss  army  engineers  building 
road  in  the  Alps. 


ing  world.  To  teach  their  young 
men  how  to  think  and  equally 
to  teach  them  how  to  be  phy- 
sically fit  to  defend  themselves 
— that  is  the  simple  basis  which  must 
remain  unchanged  while  conceptions  of 
the  State  vary. 

^ND  in  the  meantime,*  whenever  an 
aeroplans  flies  over  Swiss  territory, 
they  do  not  ask  to  whom  it  belongs.  They 
simply  shoot  at  it,  and  400,000  well 
armed  men  are  backing  up  each  shot. 
That  has  done  more  than  anything 
else  to  prove  to  an  unregenerate 
world  that  the  Swiss  have  a right  to 
think. 


is  right  and  what  is  wrong,  lack  of 
preparation  for  danger  through  never 
agreeing  wthere  the  danger  lies,  but  chief- 
ly that  fundamental  unrest  which  is  a 
danger  in  itself.  Geneva,  being  one  of 
the  oldest  free  cities  in  the  world,  un- 
derstands her  own  unrest  and  knows 
from  centuries’  experience  that  tempor- 
arily she  must  confide  her  individuality 
to  the  State.  Only  it  is  an  experience 
which  she  does  not  enjoy  and  she  would 
appreciate  it  if  Berne  could  only  under- 
stand, a thing  which  Berne  is  constitu- 
tionally unable  to  do. 

Individualism  carried  too  far  leads  to 
anarchy.  The  opposite  theory 
that  the  State  not  only  equals 
but  also  transcends  infallibility; 
its  component  parts  has  perhaps 
not  thus  far  in  the  world’s 
history  been  proved  or  dis- 
proved, but  even  in  the 
eyes  of  Berne  and  Zurich 
the  German  Empire  is 
not  at  the  present  time 


Out  Our  Way 

By  EUGENE  WOOD 


OUT  our  way,  the  same  as  other 
places,  there  are  two  kinds  of  peo- 
ple, the  tender-minded  who  love  to 
believe  all  sorts  of  interesting  and  occult 
things,  and  the  tough-minded  who  don’t 
believe  in  anything  above  the  roof,  and 
who  begin  to  sneer  the  minute  you  tell 
them  about  the  wonderful  things 
that  a person  in  whom  you  have  im- 
plicit confidence  told  you  somebody  told 
him. 

They  don’t  get  along  very  well  to- 
gether, the  tender-minded  and  the  tough- 
minded.  At  least  Mr.  Abram  Cole  and 
Cap’n  John  Billy  Sammis  don’t,  and 
they  are,  respectively  the  leading  repre- 
sentatives of  the  tender-minded  and  the 
tough-minded  out  our  way.  They  don’t 
speak,  at  least  Mr.  Cole  doesn’t  see 
Cap’n  Sammis  any  more,  not  even  at 
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mail-time,  and  they  have  P.  O.  Lock 
Boxes  383  and  3S5. 

Mr.  Cole  is  quite  sure  that  it  won’t 
be  long  now  before  we  shall  be  com- 
municating with  the  inhabitants  of  Mars 
telepathically. 

“Ah,  mind-readin’ ! ” scoffed  Cap’n 
John  Billy,”  w’oy,  they  ain’t  noink  into 
it.” 

“How  so?” 

“Well,”  replied  Mr.  Cole,”  I got  a 
friend  out  in  Denver,  I correspond  with 
an’  he  thinks  the  same  as  I do  about  this 
here-tele-pathy.  So  I wrote  to  him  to 
try  an  expeeriment.  I said  for  him  on  a 
Thursday  evening,  the  27th  of  August 
at  8 o’clock  to  go  into  a catamose  con- 
dition— ” 

“And  I was  to  will  him  to  do  some- 
think.  And  he  was  to  write  me  what  he 


done.  So  when  it  come  that  day  and 
hour,  I willed  him  to  do  something,  and 
he  wrote  back  to  me  that  he  let  all  holts 
go  on  his  mind  and  all  of  a sudden  he 
felt  like  gittin’  up  and  playin’  a tune  on 
his  fiddle.  Which  was  just  exactly  what 
I willed  him  to  do.  Now  how  do  you 
account  for  that  ? Ain’t  that  mind-read- 
in’?” 

“What  time  o’  day  was  it  you  willed 
him  to  play  the  fiddle?” 

“Eight  o’clock  in  the  evening.  And 
that  same  hour  he  got  the  mind-wave 
I sent  out.” 

“Seeminly  I ain’t  convinced  yit,”  said 
Cap’n  John  Billy,  the  tough-minded  old 
sai’or-man,  “an’  won’t  be  till  you  tell 
me  how  it  can  be  8 o’clock  out  in  Den- 
ver at  the  same  time  when  it’s  8 o’clock 
in  Long  Island?” 
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Plattsburg— What  is  It? 

By  H.  D.  WHEELER 

Drawings  By  Oliver  Herford 


TO  THE  private  of  the  Thirtieth  by  reason  of  a Perfect  Fifty-two  and  a 
U.  S.  Infantry  it  is  largely  a tendency  toward  knock-knee.  The  drill 
matter  of  feet.  officer  explains  the  movement  to  him 

To  the  uninformed  passenger  in  a Del-  while  the  company  rests.  “Company — 
aware  & Hudson  coach,  if  he  chances  to  attention!  Present — arms!  Hup!  Hup! 
see  it  as  he  passes,  it  is  about  fifteen  Hipe ! ! Order — arms ! Hup ! Hup ! 
acies  of  flat  meadow,  reaching  down  to  Hipe! !”  At  last  he  has  it!  His  legs  ache, 

the  shore  of  Lake  Champlain,  laid  out  His  neck  aches.  There  is  a sort  of  gone 

into  streets  of  khaki-colored  tents  and  feeling  somewhere  near  his  belt.  But  his 
sprinkled  with  men  in  drab  clothing.  rifle  is  where  it  should  be;  his  shoulders 

To  the  great  majority  of  the  business  are  where  they  should  be;  his  hands  are 

men  there,  it  is  a serious  business.  To  where  they  should  be.  His  eyes  are 
some  of  them,  to  be  sure,  it  is  little  more  straight  ahead.  While  he  prays  inward- 
than  an  outing;  with  a very  few,  per-  ly  for  “Company — rest!”  he  gives 
haps,  it  is  a pose.  thanks  to  all  the  gods  of  war  that  he 

To  General  Leonard  Wood  and  his  has  caught  on.  It  is  a triumph.  Be- 

staff  officers,  as  w*ell  as  to  many  of  the  sides,  the  sweat  dripping  off  his  chin 

“Rookies”  in  camp,  it  is  a promise  of  tells  him  that  he  is  losing  weight  that 

new  things — things  which  may  break  the  conditioning  process,  which  some- 
down  inertia  and  prejudice  and  build  up  how  he  could  not  find  time  for  at  home, 
instead  a national  sense  of  responsibility  has  begun.  He  will  never  lead  a charge 
and  a realization  of  the  peril  that  lies  or  man  a gun,  this  man.  Too  much  food 
in  the  path  of  a nation  unprepared;  and  too  little  activity  have  barred  the 
things  that  may  tear  away  false  stand-  way  to  stringy  muscles  and  an  enduring 
ards  and  worn  out  traditions  and  create  body,  for  good.  But  in  case  of  trouble 
a new  measure  of  wffiat  is  real  democ-  he  is  going  to  be  able  to  show  hard, 
racy  and  true  patriotism.  tough  young  fellows  how  to  handle  them- 

selves and  what  is  put  into  their  hands. 
“Right  shoulder — arms!  Hup!  Hup!  From  the  first  day  of  the  camp  the 
Hipe!!  That’s  better.  Now  don’t  for-  determination  to  learn  at  least  as  much 
get  the  count.  Port — arms!  Hup!  as  this  was  the  prevailing  element  of  the 
Hipe!!  You  should  stand  immovable  spirit  among  the  business  men — this,  and 
while  at  attention.  Form  that  habit,  a desire  to  protest  against  our  national 
Present — arms!  Hipe!!  Order — arms!  inertia  in  the  face  of  what  we  have 
Hup!  Hup!  Hipe!!”  recently  learned  of  war.  There  was  the 

This  time,  a son  of  one  of  the  first  man  from  Maine,  for  example.  He  is 
families  of  one  of  the  first  cities  of  the  well-known  in  the  politics  of  his  state, 
land,  has  missed  the  count.  The  rifle,  He  had  been  to  California,  and  returned 
to  him,  has  come  to  be  no  longer  a rifle,  East  for  the  sole  purpose  of  attending 
but  a terrifying,  mocking  piece  of  some-  the  camp.  He  was  telling  me  about  it 
thing,  all  over  knobs  and  sharp  points,  on  the  ride  to  Plattsburg. 
wffiich  must  be  grasped  this  w’ay  or  that,  “It  makes  a man's  blood  boil,”  he  said, 
according  to  the  strange  words  that  come  “to  think  that  out  of  all  this  nation  only 


“The  rifle,  to  him,  has  come  to  be  no 
longer  a rifle 


a few  hundred  take  it  upon  themselves 
to  learn  something  about  the  use  of  arms. 
These  few  men  are  spending  their  time 
and  their  own  money  to  go  out  and  be 
shot  at  if  time  comes  when  somebody’s 
got  to  be  shot  at.  That’s  the  size  of  it. 
I don’t  want  to  go  up  there.  I don’t 
like  that  kind  of  work.  I’m  going, 
though,  in  the  hope  that  for  every  man 
there  there  will  be  one  at  home  who  is 
ashamed  of  himself  or  at  least  jolted  out 
of  his  complacency.  If  enough  get 
ashamed,  or  jolted,  their  representatives 
in  Congress  will  have  to  do  something.” 

Whatever  the  motive,  the  men  at 
Plattsburg  w^ent  there  for  a purpose. 
The  serious  intent,  ihe  earnestness,  the 
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“The  spirit  shown  by  these  men  is  the  most  hopeful 
sign  of  the  times  in  all  that  speaks  for  national  pre- 
paredness and  consequently  for  peace.  It  indicates  a 
growing  sense  of  obligation  on  the  part  of  our  people 
to  prepare  to  discharge  their  full  duty  as  citizens  in 
safe-guarding  the  institutions  which  have  been  handed 
down  to  us." — Leonard  Wood  in  a statement  to  Har- 
per’s Weekly  at  the  end  of  the  second  day  of  training 
at  Plattsburg. 


eagerness  to  learn  was  ap- 
parent to  the  most  indolent 
and  casual  spectator. 

The  military  training  camp 
for  business  men,  as  an  in- 
stitution, is  a place  of  upsets. 

The  jolt  from  the  well-ordered 
groove  of  business  and  pro- 
fessional life  was  unquestion- 
ably a violent  one  for  hun- 
dreds of  the  men  at  camp. 

Yet  if  there  were  any  mis- 
givings in  the  hearts  of  the 
nattily  dressed  men  of  affairs  who  piled 
out  of  the  special  trains  into  the  early 
morning  drizzle  only  to  wait  in  line  as 
they  chanced  to  get  into  line,  to  have 
their  credentials  examined,  to  pay  their 
thirty  dollars  for  the  course,  not  one  gave 
a sign  of  it.  Yet  to  step  from  a position 
of  leadership,  from  a “that’s  him”  pedes- 
tal in  your  business  or  social  world  into 
a condition  of  living  where  your  identity 
is  fixed  by  a number  and  group  and 
your  station  by  the  grade  to  which  you 
may  force  yourself  by  sheer  ability  to 
learn  and  to  endure,  must  come  in  the 
nature  of  a shock.  It  is  no  child’s  play 
to  break  through  the  habits  that  have 
been  formed  by  wealth  and 
power  and  on  an  instant  to 
touch  your  hat  brim  and  to  say 
“Yes,  sir!”  to  “You  there! 

Clean  up  that  mess  of  paper  in 
‘C’  Company  street!”  from  a 
hard-jawed  young  man  whose 
only  evident  right  to  talk  that 
way  is  that  he  has  on  his  hat 
a cord  different  in  color  from 
the  one  of  your  own. 

Ordinary  curiosity  sent  me  to 
“A”  Company  on  the  first  after- 
noon in  camp.  “A”  Company 
was  to  drill.  In  “A”  Company 
is  listed  John  P.  Mitchel,  Num- 
ber 1204,  Squad  2.  I was  curi- 
ous to  see  the  Mayor  of  New 
York  handle  his  rifle. 

Mr.  Mitchel,  as  is  his  habit, 
attended  diligently  to  the  busi- 
ness in  hand.  The  novelty  of 
his  position  and  what  he  was 
doing  eliminated,  and  specula- 
tion as  to  why  he  was  doing  it 
removed,  there  was  little  that 
was  noteworthy  in  Company 
“A”  drill  that  afternoon. 

“They  do  fine,”  was  the  ver- 
dict of  a private  of  the  regulars. 

There  were  a half-dozen  of  our 
hired  soldiers  sprawled  on  the 
grass,  watching  the  drill  with  keen  in 
terest  and  not  a little  amusement. 

“Yes,  they  do, — not,”  was  a disgusted 
rejoiner. 

“Go  on!  They’re  doing  better  than 
you  did  the  first  day.” 

“I  was  rotten,  maybe.  I’ll  admit  I 
was  never  as  rotten  as  that.” 

“The  Mayor  does  fine.  What?” 

“Where’s  he  at  ?” 

“Two,  front  rank.” 

(“Port — arms!  Hup!  Hup!  Hipe! !”) 

“He’s  been  there  before.” 

“He  looks  fit,  too.” 

“He’ll  go  through  all  right — if  his 


feet  are  good.  But  some  of  the  rest  of 
em- good  night!” 

“They’ll  harden  up.” 

“In  a month?  Go  on.  They’ll  never 
get  by  the  hikes  them  college  boys  took 
— not  in  a million  years. 

“It’s  the  hikes  that  count  these  days,” 
the  man  of  war  explained  to  me.  “This 
stuff,  ‘manual  of  arms’  they  call  it,  it 
ain’t  really  worth  a damn  and  they’re 
cuttin’  a lot  of  it  out.  It’s  so  now  that 
we’re  mightly  little  on  the  drill  ground. 
It’s  all  field  work  and  big  hikes.” 

“It’s  condition  that  counts?” 

“You  bet.  And  knowin’  how  to  do  the 
thing  you’re  set  to.  These  lads’  feet, 


now.  Even  them  slim  ones  have  got  no 
feet  to  last  a hard  hike.  That  takes 
time.  You  can’t  make  good  feet  in  a 
month,  never.  It’s  foolish.  They  ought 
to  been  at  it  since  they  was  kids,  really, 
off  and  on,  anyway.  This  sort  of  stuff 
will  loosen  ’em  up  and  learn  ’em  to  think 
quick  and  obey  orders  prompt.  That’s 
all.  But  you  got  to  hand  it  to  them 
fellows.  They’re  game.  That’s  hard 
graft  there.  It  don’t  look  like  it  much, 
maybe.  But  take  it  from  me,  it  is.  But 
it  ain’t  all  there  is  to  soldierin’.  Not  by 
a hell  of  a sight.” 

And  there  is  one  view  of  Plattsburg. 


The  seasoned  soldier  sees  the 
camp  of  business  men  as  a 
question  of  physical  efficiency 
— of  feet.  This  particular  sol- 
dier told  me  that  he  had  read 
or  heard  nothing  of  the  Swiss 
system  or  the  Australian  sys- 
tem under  which  citizen  sol- 
diers have  “been  at  it  since 
they  was  kids — off  and  on,  any- 
way;” yet  he  was  expressing 
one  theory  of  national  defense 
which  has  the  support  of  some 
of  our  ablest  civil  and  military  officers. 

Some  army  officers  and  a very  large 
portion  of  the  citizens  who  have  been  at 
the  Plattsburg  camp  see  something  more 
than  the  problem  of  “feet.”  They  see 
the  possibility  of  equipping  a highly  in- 
telligent citizen  with  technical  and  prac- 
tical knowledge  sufficient  to  fit  him  to 
whip  volunteers  into  fighting  assets  in 
case  of  a necessity  for  armed  defense. 
In  training  schools  such  as  the  one  at 
Plattsburg  Barracks,  the  officers  expect 
to  find  some  men  who  will  be  physically 
fit  and  well  enough  trained  for  active 
service  in  the  field  at  any  time;  others 
who  will  be  valuable  in  places  where 
strength  and  bodily  endurance 
are  not  the  real  essentials  of 
efficient  service. 

And  there  are  a few  of  the 
military  men  at  Plattsburg,  as 
well  as  a very  great  many  of  the 
students,  who  see  something 
much  bigger  than  “feet;” 
something  bigger  even  than  the 
development  of  embryonic  war 
material. 

Cochrane,  Carnegie,  Straight; 
Malone,  Keogh,  Mitchell ; 
Park,  Fish,  Roosevelt;  Iselin, 
Chandler,  Root;  Crimmins, 
Martin,  Stewart;  Van  Rens- 
selaer, Cochran,  Rumsey;  Pier- 
repont,  Kip,  O’Shaughnessy; 
Betchel,  Waldo,  Butterworth; 
Adams,  Starrow,  Codman;  Ca- 
bot, Adams,  Emory;  Prince, 
Sever,  Morrison;  Packard, 
Gardner,  Tuckerman ; Grant, 
Bullit,  Bacon; 
Homans,  Fearing, 
Clothier,  Stewart. 

To  those  taking  a 
lively  interest  in 
the  puzzle  of  our 
national  defense,  these  names, 
with  scores  of  others  equally 
familiar,  stripped  of  all  personal 
and  individual  associations,  mean  leader- 
ship in  national  thought,  a definite  force 
of  example,  a real  power  to  throw  be- 
hind the  admonitions  of  our  presidents, 
our  war  secretaries  and  our  military 
men,  from  Washington,  Adams  and  Jef- 
ferson down  to  Wilson,  Garrison  and 
Wood. 

To  the  man  who  has  not  been  there, 
Plattsburg  may  appear  to  be  anything 
from  a romp  to  a revolution. 

It  is  not  a romp. 

Is  it  a revolution?  The  complete  an- 
swer to  that  lies  somewhere  beyond 
Plattsburg. 


Mr.  Wheeler's  third  article,  printed  next  week,  will  be  called  “ Plattsburg — How  It  Works” 
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to  dismiss  the  appeal  of  the  defendants 
from  Municipal  Court  was  upheld  in  the 
Third  Division  Pulaski  Circuit  Court 
yesterday  and  a judgment  for  the  plain- 
tiff for  SI 09  36  allowed  to  stand.  Owing 
to  a desire  to  save  space  in  preparing 
the  Court  records  the  entire  name  of 
the  defendant  society  was  not  given.  It 
is:  “The  American  Charitable  Society  of 
Western  Thinkers  of  the  United  States, 
Department  of  the  Brother  and  Sister- 
hood of  the  Sons  of  David.  Daughters  of 
Athens,  the  Good  Samaritan  and  the 
Floating  Palace  of  the  South." 

— The  Litt’e  Rock  (Ark.)  Gazette. 


The  Deep  Voice 

Our  good  friend,  Bennett  Stack- 
house,  of  Mullins  tried  to  pronounce 
Przemysl  the  other  day,  and  broke  a 
collar  bone. 

— The  Marion  (S.  C.)  Star. 


A Buckeye  Don  Juan 

Frank  Cave  has  one  girl  for  every 
day  in  the  week,  two  on  Sunday.  Good 
for  Frank. 

— South  Perry  note  in  the  Logan  (0.) 

Journal. 


Needs  Her  Name 


The  Oft  Voiced  Lament 

One  third  of  the  fools  in  the  country 
think  they  can  beat  a lawyer  expounding 
the  laws.  One  half  think  they  can  beat 
the  doctor  in  healing  the  sick.  Two- 
thirds  of  them  think  they  can  put  the 

minister  in  the  hole  ex- 

juntry  pounding  the  gospel,  and 

-■  all  of  them  think  they  can 

beat  the  editor  running 
a paper. 

— The  Lineville  (Ala.) 

Headlight. 


Mrs.  Nancy  Hooper  who  formerly 
was  Mrs.  Damitz,  is  suing  for  divorce 
in  the  Iola  district  court.  She  com- 
plains that  there  were  so  many  things 
to  give  sufficient  provocation  that 

she  wants  her  former  

name  restored  so  she  can  His  v 

say  it  again. 

—The  Iola  (Kans.)  T 

Register. 


A Knock  Out 


No,  gentle  reader,  you 
do  not  owe  us  anything. 
Your  subscription  i s 
either  paid  in  advance  or 
you  are  simply  carrying 
around  some  of  our 
money. 

— The  Lowell  (Mich.) 

Leader. 


Fetters 

The  spacious  home  of 
Judge  and  Mrs.  John  A. 
Riner  was  the  scene  of  a 
beautiful  wedding  last 
evening  when  their 
daughter,  Dorothy,  was 
joined  in  holy  deadlock 
to  Mr.  Dean  Frosser. 

— The  Cheyenne  (Wyo.) 

Leader 


COULECTING 

LAUMDUY 


E.  M.  Fowler,  former- 
ly of  this  city,  has  at  last 
come  near  the  end  of  his 
row.  He  has  tried  a good 
many  places  and  a good 
many  vocations,  but  at 
last  he  has  struck  bottom. 

He  has  recently  took  unto 
himself  a wife  and  has 
purchased  the  Rogers  Re- 
publican, changed  i t s 
name  to  the  Rogers  Ad- 
vocate, changed  its  poli- 
tics from  republican  to 
democratic,  and  now  if  he 
vi.i  g»  t limself  a coon 
dug  mid  fiddle  his  pov- 
erty will  1-e  complete. 

i he  Berryville  (N.  Ark.)  Star. 


•s.  Through  one  of  those 
y mistakes  which  will  at 
times  creep  into  a paper 
• in  spite  of  the  watchful 
eyes  of  proof  readers. 
^ The  Globe  was  made  to 
, assert  last  week  that  Rev. 
=7  Lowell  had  occupied  the 
H pulpit  during  the  even- 
^ ing  service  with  an  ad- 
^ dress  on  his  experiences 
as  a circus  rider.  It 
should  have  been  circuit 
rider  of  course. 

-The  Bradley  (S.  D.)  Globe 


TRVlNe  TO  RUB  OUT  THE  BURNED 
.SPOT  OM'THE  D/MlNS  ROOM  TABLE 


Never  Will  Be 


A Good  Match 


~ U asted  Opportunity 

Mr  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  Drinkwater  were 
\ \ k-ond  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 

Malt. 

— Correspondence  of  the  Rutland  (Vt.) 

News. 


Isews  item  you  never  see:  In  re- 
sponse to  an  editors  earnest  appeal  all 
delinquent  subscribers  promptly  flocked 
in  by  hundreds  and  paid  up  all  back 
dues  with  6 per  cent,  interest." 

— The  Winnsboro  (S.  C). 

News  and  Herald. 


J.  Cuthbert  Youngblood  Kansas 

City  26 

Joanna  C.  Lively,  Caldwell,  Kas 30 

— Marriage  Licenses  in  the  Kansas  City 

Star. 


He  Didn't  Even  Try 

While  out  hunting  the  other  day 
George  Ruder  accidentally  shot  the  nose* 
off  one  of  his  horses.  Yes,  George  is 
some  shot. 

— The  Linn  (Mo.)  Democrat. 
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Not  Quite  Eclipsed 

Judge  J.  C.  Jones  went  to  Laguna 
Dam  late  this  afternoon  to  marry  “Billy" 
Babb  and  a young  lady  of  his  choice  of 
that  section. 

— The  Yuma  (Ariz.)  Examiner. 


A motion  of  the  plaintiff  in  the  case  of 
Mary  Jordan  vs.  The  American  Charita- 
ble Society  of  Western  Thinkers,  negro, 
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Jealousy 


and  Sport 


By  N.  H. 


subway  has  deposited  him  at  home. 

The  theme  is  simple,  as  a theme 
should  be.  A young  man  loves  a maid, 
who  shows  tendencies  to  draw  away 
from  him  toward  another.  This  threat- 
ened departure  of  the  maid  causes  the 
young  man  discomfort.  He  looses  weight 
and  cheerfulness  and  acquires  nervous 
distress.  His  mother  is  sure  there  is  a 
serious  lurking  disease.  His  physician, 
seeing  the  malady  correctly,  prescribes 
an  injection  every  day  of  a certain 
abstruse  serum  (H20  in  fact)  and  has 
this  serum  administered  for  a month  by 
a singularly  beautiful  nurse.  The  fair 
servitor  also  has  to  watch  over  and 
amuse  the  youth  at  other  hours,  so  she 
becomes  a visitor  in  his  mother’s  house. 
The  girl  who  has  been  tinged  with 
caprice  becomes  jealous  of  the  nurse  and 
consequently  circles  back  violently  to- 
ward the  youth.  Meantime  the  doctor, 
subconsciously,  and  the  nurse,  conscious- 
ly, had  fallen  in  love  with  each  other. 
The  doctor  becomes  jealous,  unwittingly 
taking  his  own  prescription,  or  being  hit 
with  his  own  boomerang.  Presumably 
both  couples  live  happily  ever  after. 

This  story  is  unfolded  with  a pro- 
fusion of  amusing  incidents,  such  as  the 
ordering  by  the  doctor  to  the  patient  of 
the  exact  treatment  of  the  girl  to  bring 
her  back;  the  dictation  of  letters  to 
write  to  her;  the  slight  signs  that  are  to 
the  jealous  confirmations  strong  as  proofs 
of  holy  writ.  It  is  because  the  work- 
manship is  so  smooth,  because  there  are 


everything,  bad 
as  well  as  good. 
Now,  with  my 
mind  on  Bul- 
garia, profit- 
sharing,  short 
ballot,  or  con- 
cessions in 
China,  I am 
more  subject  to 
ennui  in  the 
theatre,  and  fre- 
quently find  it 
there.  Of  course 
not  the  same 
tjiings  bore 
everybody.  The 
summer  - girl 
shows  mostly 
stupify  me, 
whereas  the 
Madca  has  a 
murderous  influ- 
ence on  my  dear 
friend  the  aver- 
age red-blooded 
man.  But  here 
is  a chance  for 
us  to  come  to- 
gether. The  high- 
brow and  the  low-brow  can  lie  down  like 
the  lamb  and  the  lion.  He  with  the  front 
of  Aristotle  may  avoid  warfare  with  the 
sturdy  anthropoid.  The  Boomerang  is 
not  so  great  as  to  offend  anybody,  and 
it  has  qualities  to  make  nearly  any 
species  of  person  smile  long  after  the 


Martha  Redman  and  Wallace 
Vddinger  as  nurse  and  'patient. 


[DEFY  anybody  to  see  The  Boom- 
erang without  liking  it.  This  article 
is  not  a concealed  advertisement,  but 
t almost  equals  one  in  the  thorough 
lature  of  its  endorsement.  In  the  old 
lays  when  I was  an  habitual  dramatic 
ritic  I used  to  be  interested  in  nearly 
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Puzzle : find  the  jealous  lover f 
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The  Amateur  Crown 


By  HERBERT  REED 


A view  of  the  course  of  the  Detroit  Country  Club  where  the  Amateur  Golf  Championship  will  be  held. 


THERE  is  no  golf  but  American 
golf  these  days  and  were  proof  of 
the  continued  popularity  of  the 
game  without  the  aid  of  international 
stimulus  needed,  there  could  hardly  be 
a better  than  the  size  and  quality  of 
the  entry  list  for  the  Amateur  Cham- 
pionship at  Detroit.  The  field  is  thor- 
oughly representative  in  the  ocean  to 
ocean  sense  in  that  it  numbers  Francis 
Ouimet  from  Farthest  East,  Charles 
Evans,  the  darling  of  the  Middle  West, 
and  Harry  K.  B.  Davis  from  Farthest 
West;  representative  in  quality  in  that 
it  includes  champions  both  past  and 
present,  and  representative  in  point  of 
time  in  that  among  the  former  cham- 
pions who  will  play  is  Herbert  M.  Har- 
riman,  who  held  the  title  in  1899,  and 
whose  golf  covers  more  than  two  decades 
of  fairly  active  competition. 

Incidentally,  it  may  be  added  that  the 
favorites  for  the  title  this  year  are  young 
men  who  also  have  made  something  of 
a record  for  sportsmanship,  who  rep- 
resent no  particular  school  of  golf,  who 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  the  slaves  of 
hobbies,  and  who  are  as  independent  as 
they  make  them.  Perhaps  not  every 
golfer  knows  that  the  grip  used  by 
Jerome  Travers,  former  Amateur  and 
present  open  champion  is  one  that  vio- 
lates every  principle  laid  down  by  Harry 
Vardon,  that  Ouimet,  who  is  something 
of  a putter  every -now  and  then,  puts  in 
a style  that  many  experts  believe  to  be 
radically  wrong,  that  Evans  has  a mind 
of  his  own  when  it  comes  to  the  choice 
between  the  woods  and  the  irons  under 
certain  conditions,  and  that  Harry  Davis 
every'  now  and  then  violates  all  the  laws 
of  the  Medes  and  the  Persians,  not  to  men- 
tion St.  Andrews,  and  gets  away  with  it. 
Probably  Evans  would  shock  the  old- 
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timer  less  than  any  of  the  others,  for 
every  move  he  makes  is  a delight  to  the 
eye,  but  it  must  not  for  a moment  be 
thought  that  his  style  is  the  least  bit 
slavish.  Chick  has  played  perfect  golf, 
yes  and  bold  golf  too,  again  and  again, 
but  has  too  often  been  so  unfortunate  as 
to  find  himself  playing  this  perfect,  this 
bold  golf,  against  an  opponent  who  for 
the  moment  is  playing,  uncanny,  “im- 
possible” golf. 

Of  Travers,  of  course,  much  is  ex- 
pected, for  although  his  winning  of  the 
Open  title  was  hardly  as  dramatic  as 
Ouimet ’s  victory  over  Vardon  and  Ray, 
it  was  not  without  its  thrills,  for  it  con- 
firms the  suspicions  of  many  good 
judges  that  Jerome  D.  was  one  of  the 
greatest  golfers  who  ever  swung  a club, 
and  in  using  the  term  “one  of  the  great- 
est” I am  mindful  of  the  restrictions 
placed  on  its  use  by  H.  H.  Hilton,  who 
is  chary  of  superlatives.  Already  a won- 
derful match  player,  he  proved  that  he 
was  also  at  last  a great  medal  player,  and 
having  won  the  Open  he  will  be  hard 
indeed  to  stop  short  of  a double  triumph. 

Travers  has  the  true  golfing  tempera- 
ment in  that  he  has  tournament  courage 
of  the  highest  type,  as  has  Ouimet,  al- 
though the  present  Amateur  Champion 
is  perhaps  somewhat  the  colder  of  the 
two.  In  a sense  these  two  players  are 
constantly  working  with  rather  different 
sets  of  problems.  Ouimet,  in  his  con- 
centration on  his  own  actual  play  is  con- 
cerned with  obliterating  his  opponent, 
the  gallery  and  everying  else  from  his 
mind,  while  Travers,  at  all  times  keenly 
conscious  of  everything,  applies  con- 
stantly, and  under  fire,  remarkable  cor- 
rectives to  his  own  natural  faults  and 
momentary  lapses. 

It  is  of  course  possible  that  the  men 


whom  we  have  come  to  look  upon  as  the 
Big  Three  will  be  menaced  by  some  un- 
heard of  young  man  who  as  yet  has  had 
no  publicity,  but  match  play  at  thirty- 
six  holes  is  a test  of  Class,  and  up  to 
date  the  Big  Three  and  Class  are  synon- 
omous.  There  is,  however,  a possibility 
that  either  in  the  course  of  this  tour- 
nament or  later  the  Big  Three  will  have 
to  be  expanded  into  the  Big  Four.  The 
man  I expect  to  make  a strong  bid  for 
inclusion  among  the  elect  is  Harry  K. 
B.  Davis,  of  the  Presidio  Golf  Club  of 
San  Francisco,  a total  stranger  to  East- 
ern golf.  I would  recommend  Eastern 
pilgrims  whose  destination  is  the  gallery 
at  Detroit  to  follow  Davis  in  some  of 
his  early  rounds,  especially  the  match 
play  rounds.  From  what  I saw  of  his 
work  in  the  course  of  the  Panama-Pa- 
cific Exposition  tournament  I do  not 
think  he  is  the  type  of  player  that  is 
troubled  by  a strange  course. 

Just  a word  here  about  Ned  Sawyer, 
Chick  Evans’s  greatest  Middle  Western 
rival,  who  is  not  of  the  Big  Three,  but^ 
who  is  always  dangerous.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  after  winning  his  Western 
title  Evans  let  down  not  a little,  but  it 
is  none  the  less  worth  remarking  that 
in  a match  at  the  Park  Ridge  Country 
Club,  Sawyer  was  at  one  time  nine  up 
on  the  champion,  and  for  nine  holes 
played  golf  that  had  he  been  able  to 
sustain  it  would  have  won  him  almost 
any  title.  It  is  possible  that  some  day 
Sawyer  will  be  able  to  sustain  such  a 
pace  throughout  a tournament,  in  which 
case  he  too  will  join  the  charmed  circle 
labeled  Class.  At  all  events  this  Ama- 
teur Championship,  even  without  foreign 
entries,  with  the  possible  exception  of  a 
player  or  two  from  Canada,  promises  to 
be  memorable  indeed. 
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Pen  and  Inklings 

By  OLIVER  HERFORD 

Father  Wilhelm 


are  °W  Father  Wilhelm,”  the  Crown  prince 
J.  said, 

“And  the  hair’s  growing  thin  on  your  pate; 
Do  you  think  you  are  perfectly  right  in  your  head — 
The  way  you've  been  acting  of  late? 

“In  my  youth,”  Father  Wilhelm  replied  to  his  son, 

“I  hated  my  honor  to  stain 

But,  now  that  I’m  perfectly  sure  I have  none, 

Why,  I do  it  again  and  again.” 


“You  are  old,”  said  the  Prince,  “and  your  head  is  too  light 
For  anything  stronger  than  water; 

Yet  you  talk  without  ceasing  from  morning  till  night; 
Do  you  think  at  your  age,  that  you  oughter?” 

“In  my  youth,”  said  the  Kaiser,  “I  lived  upon  raw 
Spanish  onions,  I ate  with  my  knife; 

And  the  strength  that  those  onions  gave  to  my  jaw 
Has  lasted  the  rest  of  my  life.” 


“You  are  old,”  said  the  Prince,  “and  you’re  getting  quite 
bent, 

And  rheumatic,  yet  only  just  now, 

You  turned  a back  somersault  into  your  tent — 

Pray  why  did  you  do  it,  and  how?” 


“In  my  youth”  Kaiser  Wilhelm  replied  to  the  Prince, 

“I  kept  all  my  muscles  in  training;  l - 

And  I’ve  practised  one  thing  that  I learned,  ever  since — I 
And  that’s  to  go  in  when  its  raining.” 


Google 


“You  are  old,”  said  the  Kronprins,  “and  one  would  sup- 
pose, 

You  would  be  just  a little  more  humble; 

Yet  you  balance  your  crown  on  the  end  of  your  nose, 
Aren’t  you  frightened  some  day  it  will  tumble?” 

“Your  questions  my  boy,  are  getting  too  free,” 

The  Kaiser  with  anger  protested — 

“Your  impudence  borders  on  Lese  Majestee; 

Be  off,  or  I’ll  have  you  arrested.” 
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Bait  For  Belligei 

By  CARL  W.  ACKERMAN 


Simple  Simons  have  airships  jive  feet  long,  cannons  to  shoot  barbed,  wire  and  Zeppelins  to  drop  bumble-bees. 


ORDINARILY  an  American  manu-  the  Titanic,  were  sent  by  “writing  medi- 
facturer  would  not  offer  to  sell  the  ums.”  Copies  of  petitions  to  President 
French  Ambassador  a million  pairs  Wilson  and  Secretary  of  State  Bryan 
of  socks.  But  these  are  extraordinary  were  sent  to  the  embassadors.  But  by 
times,  and  the  belligerent  embassies  in  far  the  most  fantastical  ones  proposed 
Washington  are  swamped  with  extra-  “inventions.” 
ordinary  plans.  Germany  has  been  of- 
fered an  airship  “that  folds  up  and  can 
be  carried  by  one  man  like  a knapsack.” 

England  has  been  asked  to  buy  a cannon 
to  shoot  barbed  wire  and  a bomb  to 
carry  bumble  bees. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  warned  the  coun- 
try recently  that  at  least  two  powers 
had  war  plans  to  seize  New  York  and 
San  Francisco  and  hold 
them  as  hostages.  Al-  t 

though  that  might  be  pos- 
sible a New  York  en- 
gineer has  submitted  to 
the  German  Embassy  for  U fj 
Germany’s  use  against 
London  and  Paris  a pois-  \\\ 

onous  gas  bomb  which 
could  be  employed  for 
just  such  a purpose.  In  . 

writing  to  the  embassy  he 

pw 

“My  invention  will  an-  r 
swer  fully  the  fears  of  the 
English  for  the  past  few 
years.  They  always  feared 
German  invasion  by  night 
with  poisonous  air  bombs. 

My  discovery  will  justify  t 

their  fear.  No  human  be- 
ing  can  resist  its  effects. 

“If  an  aeroplane  fleet  ^ 

were  to  invade  the  city  of 
New  York  and  drop  such  £ ' 'v.  \ 
bombs  down  into  the  ^ 

streets  (according  to  air  C \ 

currents)  every  one  of  the  =aae»fcMfv  « 
five  million  inhabitants  ^ J 

would  be  at  its  mercy 
within  one  hour.  The  most  , 

certain  way  to  beat  the 
enemy  is  to  take  away  his  >»-  - 

Sure  air  and  make  him 
reath  poisoned  air  in-  ‘ / exp 


“to  distribute  millions  of  leaflets  over  the 
Russian  armies  saying  in  substance  that 
any  Russian  prisoners  who  will  enlist  on 
the  side  of  Germany  will  be  treated  as 
German  subjects  and  pensioned  after  the 
war. 


“I  would  love  to  see  a revolt  in  the 
Russian  army,”  she  wrote,  adding  as  a 
parting  wish:  “Please  send  me  an  auto- 
graph postcard.” 

Making  a free-hand  sketch  of  a Zep- 
pelin a man  from  Trenton,  N.  J.,  sent 
this  letter: 


“If  you  will  either  come,  or  send  a con- 
fidential agent,”  wrote  a man  from  Pitts- 
burgh to  the  German  ambassador,  “I  will 
take  you  to  a small  town  in  Pennsylvania 
and  show  you  what  I regard  as  the  best 
form  of  aeroplane  (some  engine  trouble), 
the  body  of  a fish,  wings  of  a bird,  looks 
like  a sailing  pigeon,  it  belongs  to  my  son. 

“I  will  take  you  to  a quiet  room,”  he 
wrote,  “and  show  you  the  true  underlying 


“Permit  me  to  suggest  that  the  dirigibles 
and  aeroplanes  be  equipped  with  powerful 
magnets  distributed  so  as  to  attract  the 
steel  bullets  fired  at  them 
" at  certain  heights  and  ve- 

locities.  These  magnets 
• are  to  be  fastened  on 

• swivels  easily  revolved  and 

l*‘-^**  . with  rubber  bumpers  to 

lessen  the  force  when 


At  the  beginning  of 
hostilities  the  German- 
American  cable  was  cut 
and  Herr  Haniel  von 
Haimbausen,  charge  of 
German  Embassy  was  un- 
able to  communicate  with 
the  Berlin  Foreign  office. 
This  disturbed  some 
Americans  more  than  it 
did  Herr  Haniel 


“For  heaven’s  sake,  get  i.i 
touch  with  Germany  in 
some  way,”  said  one  of  the 
letters  to  the  Charge 
“Former  King  Leopold 
had  a secret  underground 
railway  built  from  Brus- 
sels to  Paris.  One  account 
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" The  motive  power  is  supplied  entirely  by  the  weight 
of  the  occupant” 

British  dreadnoughts.”  The  aeroplane, 
he  declared,  could  stop  at  any  point  in 
the  air  to  drop  down  bombs  or  take  ob- 
servations. His  machine  gun  was  to 
fire  all  shots,  about  25  at  a time,  “at  the 
same  height.  For  instance,  if  one  shot 
hits  a man  in  the  breast,  all  other  shots 
do  the  same.”  As  a reference  the  “in- 
ventor” gave  two  Buffalo  banks  and  the 
Superintendent  of  Police. 

Ordinarily  aeroplanes  are  said  to  be 
expensive  but  there  are  some  for  sale  in 
St.  Louis  for  only  $750. 

“I  would  like  to  ascertain,”  wrote  this 
genius,  “whether  the  German  government 
would  entertain  a proposition  to  adopt  a 
newtype  of  airship  which  is  so  constructed 
that  it  folds  up  and  can  be  carried  by  one 


“The  most  certain  way  to  beat  the  enemy  is  to  take 
away  his  pure  air. 

burned  the  color  of  toasted  coffee  and 
mixed  with  flour  cured  dysentery.  I 
think  above  is  worth  telegraphing  to 
Vienna,”  he  added. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the 
“drummers”  for  American  manufactur- 
ers were  bivouacked  in  Washington. 
These  salesmen  tried  all  their  arts  on 
the  embassy  secretaries  and  some  of 
them  got  to  the  ambassadors.  But  it 
was  not  long  before  the  salesmen  learned 
that  most  of  the  supplies  were  being 
purchased  by  the  belligerent  consuls  in 
New  York.  There  was  a rapid  exodus. 

And  when  the  initial  order  came  in, 
England  wanted  first  of  all  500,000 
shaving  brushes  and  50,000  hair  brushes. 


man  like  a knapsack.  Its  size  when  open 
is  54  inches  by  32  inches ; it  carries  one  or 
two  men;  it  is  made  of  iron  and  weighs 
about  75  pounds.  The  motive  power  is 
supplied  entirely  by  the  weight  of  the  oc- 
cupant. It  will  stay  in  the  air  as  long 
as  desired  and  could  cross  the  ocean.  Dur- 
ing my  experimental  work  I built  sixteen 
models  of  this  machine.  The  last  one 
worked  perfectly.  I will  build  one  for 
you  for  $750.” 

A man  from  Detroit  who  said  he  had 
just  returned  from  England  where  he 
met  English  army  officers  lately  home 
from  India,  sent  some  prescriptions  for 
cholera  and  dysentery.  These  officers 
told  him  they  found  that  two  table- 
spoonsful  of  onion  juice  cured  “any  case 
of  cholera”  while  “pork  drippings 


Miss  Pankhurst  on  French  Soldiers 


The  following  is  an  extract  from  a letter  written  by  Miss  Christabel  Pankhurst , who  is  now  living  in 
Paris,  and  closely  observing  the  state  of  French  opinion. 


YOU  and  all  Americans  must  be  pass- 
ing through  an  anxious  time  just 
now;  your  crisis  is  so  long  drawn 
out.  We  had  very  little  time  for  worry 
and  meditation  before  the  storm  broke 
over  us.  The  whole  thing  was  extraor- 
dinarily sudden  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned. It  is  hard  to  realize  that  al- 
ready a year  has  passed  since  the  war 
began.  The  time  has  seemed  long  in  a 
certain  sense,  and  yet  in  another  it  has 
gone  in  a flash. 

A great  many  of  the  French  soldiers 
are  returning  from  the  front  for  a few 
days  holiday.  The  difference  between 
the  men  who  went  off  to  the  war  in 
August  1914  and  now  return  and  go 
away  again  in  July  1915,  is  very  remark- 
able indeed.  At  their  first  departure 
they  were  wonderfully  brave  of  course, 
but  one  saw  that  they  were  ready  for 
victory  or  death,  they  were  uncertain  of 
the  result  and  felt  that  the  hour  of  their 
count ry’s  destruction  might  have  come. 
Now  they  are  calm,  and  as  one  sees  them 
walking  about  the  city  one  realizes  they 
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have  a new  strength;  they  are  quite  cer- 
tain of  victory — the  favorite  expression 
being  “ nous  les  aurons  ” As  for  a winter 
campaign,  they  are  already  quite  pre- 
pared in  their  minds  for  that.  They  see 
that  it  is  necessary  and  make  no  more  of 
it  than  people  do  of  night  which  is  to  be 
followed  by  morning. 

^MERICANS  use  a good  deal,  do  they 
^not,  that  very  expressive  word  poise? 
That  is  precisely  what  the  French  sol- 
diers now  have  to  a very  remarkable  de- 
gree. It  is  in  fact  the  first  word  that 
presents  itself  to  one’s  mind  on  seeing 
any  of  them.  On  all  hands  I hear  how 
delighted  and  comforted  their  families 
are  at  finding  them  so  hopeful  and  con- 
tented and  confident  of  a triumphant 
end  to  the  war,  however  long  the  end 
may  be  deferred.  I think  it  may  inter- 
est you  to  have  these  impressions. 

Obviously  the  greatest  test  of  the  sol- 
dier’s morale  comes  at  the  moment  when 
a brief  experience  of  all  the  comfort  and 
affection  that  his  home  provides,  and 


after  knowing  the  delight  of  being  back 
in  Paris,  he  has  to  wend  his  way  again  to 
the  front,  and  all  the  hardships  and 
dangers  that  await  him  there  including 
the  rigours  of  a winter  campaign. 

The  second  parting  is  also  the  severest 
test  that  could  be  applied  to  the  civil- 
ian, and  both  soldiers  and  civilians  come 
through  it  in  a marvelous  way.  All  this 
is  to  me  a very  sure  pledge  of  victory, 
and  is  even  more  important  than  the 
question  of  munitions,  important  though 
this  is. 

The  question  of  cotton  is  being  much 
discussed  in  London,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  cotton  will  soon  be  put  on  the  con- 
traband list  and  some  arrangement  made 
to  prevent  loss  to  the  cotton  growers  of 
the  Southern  States.  It  is  a great  pity 
this  was  not  done  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  It  would  have  obviated  friction  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Allies 
and  might  have  brought  the  war  to  an 
end  before  now — and  what  a blessing 
that  would  have  been,  if  only  in  the 
saving  of  human  life. 
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Understanding 


By  CHARLES  INGE 


WTtHERE’S  the  good  old  Thames." 

Though  Winnie  Fairband  had 
only  whispered,  as  the  train 
rumbled  over  the  river  bridge  in  sight 
of  Windsor  Castle,  her  companion 
started  excessively. 

“Yes:  the  good  old  Thames,”  he  said, 
in  a dogged  attempt  at  jauntiness, 
straightway  smoothing  the  knees  of  his 
trousers  to  relieve  the  moisture  of  his 
hands  which  was  not  all  heat. 

“Oh,  but  you  should  have  come  in 
your  flannels!”  She  repeated  her  original 
protest  with  extra  emphasis,  whispered 
because  of  the  other  passengers;  and  her 
small  open  face,  a little  daring  about  the 
eyes,  puckered  in  dismay  at  his  thick 
brown  suit. 

“Yes:  I should  have,”  he  announced; 
and  again  he  wiped  his  hands,  palm- 
downwards,  over  his  knees. 

For  Daniel  Ribbin  had  no  flannels; 
never  had  had;  never  expected  to  have 
any.  They  were  outside  his  scheme  of 
things,  which  even  in  his  twenty-fifth 
year  included  little  more  than  a con- 
scientious, if  rather  stolid,  desire  to  as- 
sist his  energetic  mother  worthily  in  her 
stationery  shop  over  which  they  lived. 

His  implied  possession  of  flannels 
ranked  with  the  morning’s  prevarications 
necessary  for  this  day  on  the  river.  He 
did  not  like  them.  For  Daniel  Ribbin 
was  new  at  subterfuge;  even  the  es- 
capade itself,  suggested  by  Winnie  more 
as  a challenge  to  his  awkward  homage, 
but  accepted  by  him  as  a slur  on  his 
manliness,  had  long  ago  become  only  a 
compulsory  fulfillment  of  his  sudden, 
unaccountable  bravado. 

But  these  things  were  minor  shames. 
The  real,  over-shadowing  horror — the 
horror  that  kept  him  an  automaton  ex- 
cept for  his  hands,  that  troubled  his 
faithful  eyes,  and  gave  his  solemn  face 
a look  of  guilty  self-consciousness — was 
the  deed  that  had  made  this  fulfillment 
possible.  The  thought  of  it  kept  giving 
him  a nasty  sensation  in  his  throat  that 
made  him  swallow  and  moisten  his  lips. 

It  was  a sorry  beginning  to  a day  on 
the  sparkling  water  beneath  the  blue  and 
white  glories  of  the  shining  sky,  with 
this  girl,  so  waywardly  confident  but  so 
desirable,  who  had  come  as  a boarder 
into  his  mother’s  house  in  North  London. 

His  confession  on  the  landing  stage, 
while  the  boatman  got  ready  the  skiff, 
produced  further  protest,  this  time  real- 
ly aggrieved. 

“Can’t  row!  Honestly?  But  . . .” 
and  then  because  of  the  dull  crimson  of 
his  distress,  Winnie  made  light  of  the 
absurdity — “Well,  we  must  have  a 
waterman;  more  expense.  But  don’t  be 
downhearted ! ” 

To  Daniel  the  presence  of  that  water- 
man, with  his  hairy  brown  arms  and 
battered  straw  hat,  was  the  final  disil- 
lusionment. He  had  not  realized  how 
close  he  would  be,  preventing  any  sort  of 
privacy.  The  deprivation  completed  his 
remorse.  He  had  risked  so  much,  had 
offended  his  scruples  so  wantonly,  had 
suffered  such  stinging  repentance  for  no 


more  intimacy  than  he  could  have  en- 
gineered from  a tram  ride.  So  he 
thought;  and  as  they  moved  forward 
over  the  sun-lit  spaces  of  water  to  the 
rhythmical  sound  of  the  sculls  in  the  rul- 
locks,  the  day  came  to  be  for  him  a hor- 
rible masquerade. 

While  Winnie,  trailing  a hand  in  the 
cool  water  ecstatically,  chattered  without 
pause,  he  pictured  the  inevitable  dis- 
grace. It  included  the  very  irony  of 
retribution;  with  the  quickened  insight 
of  the  repentant  he  saw  now  the  inevita- 
ble end  to  the  little  favors  of  attention 
vouchsafed  to  him  by  this  wonderful 
creature  who  had  come  into  the  limited 
routine  of  his  life  to  awe  and  captivate 
him  with  her  cheeriness,  her  assurance 
and  her  gay  talk  of  life  such  as  is  seen 
by  an  unattached  assistant  in  a fashion- 
able milliner's.  He  glanced  at  her  now 
and  then  in  answering  her  chaff,  won- 
dering how  she  would  look  in  anger. 
Even  her  occasional  outbursts  of  appre- 
ciation, which  ordinarily  would  have  been 
received  with  such  gratitude,  only  re- 
minded him  of  the  consequences  he  must 
go  back  to. 

Gradually  these  consequences  possess- 
ed him  entirely.  They  darkened  the  Sun, 
and  made  the  dancing  reflections  evil 
shapes  of  danger,  and  the  peaceful  fields 
of  browsing  sheep  a mockery;  he  began 
to  see  suspicion  in  the  grim,  weather- 
beaten face  of  the  waterman,  and  the 
man's  unintelligible  greeting  to  the  lock- 
keeper  he  construed  into  some  sinister 
reference  to  himself.  Thus  separately 
and  in  turn  he  suffered  all  the  penalties 
of  conscientious  guilt. 

At  lunch  even  Winnie  remarked  on  his 
wooden  attempts  at  conversation.  Seat- 
ed snugly  against  a willow  amid  the  ar- 
rayed contents  of  a heavy  rush  basket, 
she  twitted  him: 

“Why  so  more-than-usual  quiet?” — 
she  patted  the  ground  in  invitation — 
“Lunch  is  served,  sir!” — and  because  he 
still  stared  after  the  boatman  who  had 
trudged  off  up  a field  path  in  search  of 
refreshment,  she  added  a little  sharply: 
“Sorry  you  brought  me?” 

He  dragged  away  from  envying  the 
man’s  peace  of  mind,  and  for  very  re- 
lief plunged  into  bravado:  “Sorry!  By 
George,  no!” — and  out  of  his  effort,  as 
sometimes  comes  with  desperate  pre- 
tence, came  a curious  change  of  mind. 
He  laughed,  repeated  with  unconscious 
emphasis,  “By  George,  no!”  He  sat 
down  emphatically,  grinning  at  her. 
“This  is  just  the  thing  for  me!  Me 
sorry!  What  made  you  think  so?”  He 
did  not  wait  for  her  reply,  being  still 
fearful  of  her  questions,  but  launched 
forth  into  an  excessive  declaration  of  his 
enjoyment. 

He  spoke  a little  too  loud,  his  rhap- 
sodies were  a little  too  extravagant,  also 
he  fidgetted  continually;  but  to  Winnie, 
accustomed  to  the  mannerisms  of  those 
seeking  servility  and  prolonged  credit, 
his  enthusiasm  seemed  real.  Also  the 
little  signals  of  his  returning  homage 
were  welcome. 


She  answered  him  with  chaff  and  just 
a little  coquetry,  so  that  he  began  to 
imagine  himself  really  indifferent.  Nor 
was  it  entirely  imagination.  During  the 
days  of  yielding  and  in  the  remorse  after 
actual  accomplishment  he  had  reached 
his  limit.  The  strain  of  unusual  guilt, 
piling  up  within  his  simple  mind,  had 
momentarily  distorted  his  remorse  into 
a semblance  of  recklessness.  For  the 
time  his  traditional  rectitude  slipped 
from  him;  supported  by  the  false  com- 
fort of  food,  he  even  imagined  some 
eventual  escape. 

He  became  awkwardly  hilarious.  He 
threw  little  pellets  of  bread  at  her,  and, 
in  packing  up,  put  a small  screw  of 
newspaper  on  the  brim  of  her  hat.  It 
was  the  fictitious  hilarity  of  desperation, 
but  it  transformed  him,  so  that  Winnie 
began  to  get  disappointed  in  him.  For 
beneath  all  her  sprightliness  was  the  real 
dignity  of  independence;  and  it  was  the 
contrast  of  his  seriousness  that  had  at- 
tracted her.  She  feared  he  would  over- 
step the  boundaries. 

This  he  was  trying  desperately  to  do 
to  complete  what  he  considered  was  the 
correct  attitude.  He  felt  he  ought  to 
kiss  her;  and  once,  as  he  passed  the  re- 
mains of  a cake  to  put  back  into  the 
basket,  his  hand  closed  over  her  fingers; 
he  would  have  kept  it  there. 

But  always  some  instinct  of  diffidence 
just  restrained  him.  It  was  not  so  much 
his  natural  shyness  as  respect;  for  from 
the  beginning  he  had  put  her  on  a pedes- 
tal. 

Yet  in  his  warped  mood  he  repudiated 
himself,  and  tried  her  once,  clumsily:  “I 
say,  aren’t  we  rather  far  apart  for  a 
couple  picnicing?” 

“Near  enough  for  me,  thanks.” 

CPRAWLING,  as  he  was  to  coincide 

with  his  mood,  he  turned  his  face  to 
her,  managing  a laugh;  but  her  reproof 
relieved  him,  made  him  grateful.  This 
sense  of  gratitude  jerked  him  up  onto  his 
elbow;  and  then  the  reason  of  it  came, 
flooding  the  real,  staid  simplicity  of  his 
mind  which  had  suddenly  come  back.  It 
was  because  he  loved  her  that  he  was 
glad  she  had  reproved  him;  it  had  been 
his  love  for  ner,  his  desire  to  stand  well 
with  her  that  had  influenced  him  to — 

He  groaned  in  the  realization  of  his 
folly,  as  spectres  of  those  waiting  con- 
sequences rose  up  again.  For  the  sake 
of  a mistaken  method  of  winning  her  ap- 
proval he  had  done  that  which  would 
forever  debar  her  from  speaking  to  him 
again — when  it  was  found  out.  He 
grunted  like  some  stricken  animal  in 
pain. 

“Indigestion?”  she  asked,  flippantly  to 
make  amends  for  her  snub. 

But  he  only  shook  his  head,  having 
fallen  back  into  despondency.  With  the 
return  of  the  waterman  his  reaction  was 
comp’ete. 

So  the  voyage  back  was  for  him  a repe- 
tition of  the  morning,  made  more  miser- 
able because  it  was  the  return.  In  the 
silences  he  once  thought  of  confession: 
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but  Winnie  was  so  gay,  so  downright,  he 
felt  she  would  not  understand  his  tempta- 
tion, would  turn  from  him  in  scorn.  That 
he  would  have  to  suffer  soon  enough. 

Somehow  he  answered  her  conversa- 
tion, joined  her  in  feeding  the  swans 
from  the  place  where  they  had  tea  after 
landing,  acquiesced  dumbly  in  her  brief 
inspection  of  the  Castle  afterwards.  But 
in  the  train  remorse  descended  on  him 
like  a pall ; and  in  self-defense  he  pleaded 
a headache  from  the  Sun. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  an  initiation. 

She  fussed  over  him,  making  him  put 
up  his  feet.  Her  practical  sympathy 
surprised  him  and  also  made  him  feel, 
in  a faithful  sort  of  way,  more  than  ever 
guilty.  She  commanded  him  to  lean  his 
head  back  against  the  cushion.  She  even 
accused  herself: 

‘Tve  been  chattering  away  like  a 
dozen  magpies!”  she  exclaimed,  “never 
thinking  of  you;  and  you’ve  given  me 
such  a lovely  day!  I’ve  been  a pig!” 

Her  self-abasement  added  to  his  dis- 
tress, though  it  stirred  something  be- 
neath his  weight  of  dread;  but  he  would 
not  allow  it:  “You’ve  been  awfully  kind 
to  a chap  like  me.” 

“I?”  The  hopeless  trouble  in  his  eyes 
held  her  while  the  color  came  into  her 
cheeks;  she  tried  to  be  gay  but  was  only 
shy:  “Not  me!  It’s  you  who’ve  been 
kind” — and  because  of  that  something 
honest  and  stolid  about  him  which  had 
touched  her  sprightly  nature  she  added, 
quite  softly,  looking  away,  “You’re  too 
humble,  you  are.” 

He  coughed  in  his  confusion.  The  un- 
usual tone  had  completed  his  repentance ; 
and  she,  turning  suddenly  afraid  of  her 
own  forwardness,  saw  it  happening  with- 
in him. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  she  cried  out. 

Some  rising  force  was  moving  him 
awkwardly;  his  face,  lighted  abnormally 
by  the  lowered  Sun,  worked  painfully. 

"I’m  a thief!” 

The  words  were  pushed  out,  he  mov- 
ing spasmodically  with  the  effort  of 
them.  Because  she  said  nothing  he 
turned  to  look:  “Did  you  hear  what  I 
said?” 

She  shook  her  head,  her  face  gone 
suddenly  forlorn;  it  had  come  to  her 
at  once  what  he  meant,  confirmed  by  a 
dozen  little  trifles  of  his  manner  since 
he  had  asked  her.  . 

He  seemed  wound  up:  “But  I am! 
I’ve  stolen,”  he  jerked  out,  “stolen,  be- 
cause I wanted  to  swagger  before  you,” 
he  went  on  in  pitiless  accusation  of  him- 
self, because  she  still  only  shook  her 
head,  “And  I’ve  got  no  flannels.” 

Her  lips  moved,  but  she  could  only 
look.  Some  new  feeling,  the  result  of 
what  she  had  heard,  was  coming  within 
her  absorbing  all  her  capacities. 

While  they  sat  staring — he  looking  for 
the  condemnation  which  did  not  come, 
she  curiously  transfigured  with  some- 
thing dawning  in  her  face — the  train  ran 
into  the  junction. 

An  ample  woman  bundled  in ; and  they 
had  to  suffer  her  pleasantries  and  reply 
to  them;  at  least  Winnie  did,  though 
every  commonplace  she  spoke  and  listen- 
ed to  seemed  an  outrage  on  the  tense 
communion  of  suffering  and  sympathy 
which  the  woman  had  interrupted. 
Daniel  only  stared  stupidly,  occasionally 
nodding  his  head.  At  the  third  station 
the  woman  got  out  with  maiw  farewells. 

As  the  trai^conp^ncoc^typ^csve  again 
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Every 
Puffed  Grain 
Is  a Bonbon 


Think  of  Having  Them 
Served  by  the  Bowlful 

Try  tasting  one  grain  of  Puffed  Wheat  by  itself.  Or  Puffed  Rice. 
It’s  like  a confection — a flaky,  fascinating  tit-bit  with  a toasted  almond 
flavor. 

You  think  of  such  dainties  as  rarities.  But  Puffed  Grains  are 
served  morning,  noon  and  night — in  a dozen  ways — as  foods.  And  they 
form  the  greatest  whole-grain  foods  which  anybody  knows. 

The  Bedtime  Bowl 

These  are  more  than  morning  cereals. 

Millions  of  bowls  arc  served  in  milk  instead  of  bread  or  crackers. 
They  form  toasted  whole-grain  bubbles,  crisp  and  flimsy,  four  times  as 
porous  as  bread. 

This  is  the  favorite  bedtime  dish.  Here  every  food  cell  is  exploded 
by  steam  so  it  easily  digests.  That  was  never  done  before  in  a cereal. 


Playtime  Tit-Bits 


Boys  carry  Puffed  Grains  at  play.  They  are  better  to  taste,  and 
better  for  boys,  than  most  between-meal  goodies.  Girls  use  them  in 
candy  making.  They  are  better  than  nut  meats  because  they  are  porous. 

Think  of  serving  such  dainties,  plus  cream  and  sugar,  to  start  the 
morning  meal.  Why  do  homes  with  children  ever  go  without  them? 


Puffed  Wheat,  12c 
Puffed  Rice,  15c 

Except  in  Extreme  West 


These  grains  are  puffed  by  Prof.  Anderson’s  process — by  being  shot 
from  guns.  First  they  are  toasted  in  a fearful  heat  which  turns  all  the 
moisture  to  steam.  Then  the  steam  is  exploded.  Every  separate  food 
cell  is  blasted  to  pieces.  Thus  the  whole  grain — every  element  of  it — is 
fitted  for  easy  digestion.  No  other  process  known  can  break  up  all 
these  food  cells. 

In  every  way  these  are  ideal  foods. 

The  Quaker  Company 

^ Sole  Makers 

(986) 
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he  started  pitifully ; she  had  touched  him 
on  the  arm,  whispering  with  softness: 

“How  much?” 

He  fidgetted  almost  impatiently  be- 
cause her  hand  remained  a light  touch 
of  penance  on  his  arm. 

“How  much?  Please  tell  me.” 

“No.” 


Meet  Me  at  the  For  Value,  Service 

T tiller  Home  Comfort  a 


STOP  OVER  IN 
CHICAGO 

Spend  a few  days  seeing 
this  great  city  by  the  lake. 
Your  visit  will  be  doubly 
pleasant  if  you  make  your 
home  at  the  new 

Hotel 

Sherman 

City  Hall  Square 

A three-million-dollar  master- 
piece in  hotel  construction, 
enhanced  by  perfect  service. 
750  rooms,  each  with  private 
bath,  at  rates  averaging  one 
dollar  less  per  day  than  those 
of  any  other  hotel  operated  on 
the  same  plane  of  excellence. 
Single  rooms:  $2.00,  $2.50, 
$3.00,  $3.50  and  $4.00 
Double  rooms:  $3. 50, $4.00, 
$5.00  and  $6.00 
Suites:  $5.00  to  $15.00 
Home  of  the  famous  College  Inn 
HOTEL  SHERMAN  COMPANY 
Chicago 


NEW 

HOTEL  TULLER 

Detroit,  Michigan 

Center  of  business  on  Grand  Circus  Park.  Take  Woodward 
car,  cct  off  a'  Adams  Avenue. 

ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF 

200  Rooms,  Private  Bath,  $1. 50  Single,  $2.50  Up  Double 

200  “ " " 2.00  ,p  8.00  ,r 

100  " “ “ 2.50  “ 4.00  “ 

100  •*  “ 3.00  to  6.00 " 4.50  " 

TOTAL.  600  OUTSIDE  ROOMS 
All  Absolutely  Quiet 
Two  Floore---Aaentet  New  Unique  Cafem  ane 
Sample  Roome  Cabaret  Excellentd 


“Please!” 

“No!”  He  turned  to  gauge  her  mo- 
tive. “What’s  the  amount  matter,  any- 
way?” 

The  glisten  in  her  eyes  increased  at  his 
hopelessness:  “But  will  you  tell  me?” 
she  was  pleading  now. 

“Why?” 

“Dan?” 

A great  shiver  moved  him,  running 
down  his  thick  figure  like  some  transmit- 
ted force.  “Two  . . pounds,”  he 

blurted  out;  and  having  spoken  he  got 
out  his  apologies  for  his  confession,  awk- 
ward apologies  very  hopeless,  but  curi- 
ously sincere  in  their  awkwardness.  Of 
the  actual  deed  he  refused  to  say  any- 
thing. 

So  she  had  to  plead  again.  He  was 
obstinate  like  some  clumsy  animal  being 
driven.  But  she  was  the  stronger  in  her 
perseverance. 

When  the  curt,  unwilling  sentences 
were  finished,  dragged  out  of  him  with  an 
infinity  of  gentle  patience,  she  was  look- 
ing rather  as  a mother  might  who  hears 
childhood’s  confessions,  while  she  felt 
about  for  her  handkerchief.  His  story — 
a blunt  recital,  extenuating  nothing,  of 
money  taken  from  his  mother’s  till — had 
made  her  want  to  blow  her  nose;  the 
momentary  bravado,  his  fear  of  her 
ridicule,  the  temptation,  though  un- 
spoken, were  all  so  obvious,  so  eloquent 
of  his  simplicity. 

With  a new  assumption  of  author- 
ity sitting  up  a little,  she  asked  him  his 
intentions.  When  he  had  acknowledged 
his  duty,  with  a stubborn  indifference 
that  disclosed  his  shame  more  than  any 
protestations,  she  asked  oddly: 

“When  shall  you  tell  her?” 

“At  once.” 

“Wait  till  tomorrow,”  she  suggested; 
and  then  rather  hurriedly,  because  of 
his  instant  surprise,  “Better  really;  night 
is  a bad  time  for  ...  for  explana- 
tions.” 

In  the  same  manner  of  decision,  a lit- 
tle nervous,  it  was  she  who  contrived 
the  necessary  separation  for  their  arrival 
home  by  inventing  a need  at  a chemist, 
so  as  to  avoid  all  further  planning.  • Dur- 
ing the  evening  meal,  too,  she  talked  to 
Mrs.  Ribbin,  a severe  woman  inclined  to 
complaint,  with  assurance  which  was  yet 
different  to  her  old  manner,  softer  and 
more  serious. 

But  besides  this  new  seriousness  was 
a certain  expectancy  suppressed  as  of 
contemplated  action;  and  every  now 
and  then  she  glanced  across  at  Daniel, 
as  one  gauges  the  silent  endurance  of  a 
dear  one.  This  expectancy  which  had 
appeared  only  after  she  had  made  her- 


self ready  for  the  meal,  increased  as  it 
came  to  an  end ; her  fingering  of  her  tea- 
cup became  continuous.  Then  in  the 
silence  when  they  had  all  finished  she 
contrived  her  opportunity.  It  was  a 
contradictory  inspiration,  in  part  the 
stirrings  of  a strange  new  motherliness, 
in  part  dictated  by  her  real  womanly  re- 
serve as  a final  test.  She  wanted  him 
saved  confession,  and  yet  hoped  he  would 
confess;  she  acted  instinctively  for  very 
fear  of  analysis. 

She  got  up,  smiling  across  at  Daniel, 
though  in  her  young  eyes,  now  younger 
than  ever,  was  an  open  anxiety.  Then 
she  spoke  at  him,  hurriedly  and  rather 
loud: 

“I’ll  get  you  that  money  now,  Mr. 
Ribbin” — and  to  his  mother  who  turned 
on  her  sharply  to  enquire,  she  added — 
“Your  son  very  kindly  lent  me  two 
pounds  this  morning;  I am  going  to  get 
it  for  him.”  Then  she  fled  just  seeing 
his  thick  back  lift  and  stiffen. 

She  reentered  the  room  very  differ- 
ently, slowly  with  an  enquiring  reluct- 
ance, until  she  saw  Mrs.  Ribbin  con- 
fronting her  son  in  horror,  and  he  all 
shame  but  looking  steadfast.  Then  she 
came  forward  blithely,  though  the  anx- 
iety was  still  in  her  eyes. 

Daniel  looking  up  saw  her  tuck  away 
the  sovereigns  wrapped  in  paper  into 
her  waistbelt,  and  nodded. 

“I’ve  told  her,”  he  announced. 

She  reached  them  as  Mrs.  Ribbin  sub- 
sided in  a chair  to  bewail  her  son's  lapse. 
To  her  Winnie  spoke  softly,  a sudden 
shyness  in  her  voice:  “But  has  he  told 
you  about  us?” 

Daniel  grunted;  but  her  tone  caused 
Mrs.  Ribbin  to  peer  up  quickly  with  wo- 
manly intuition. 

Winnie  smiled  bravely  at  the  scared 
face  of  suspicion;  and  then,  with  a little 
fluttering  sigh,  at  Daniel — to  him  a smile 
of  entreaty  and  command:  “Tell  her 
we’re  engaged  ...  if  you  like,”  she 
said. 

She  restrained  his  movement,  turning 
at  once  to  his  mother:  “And  I said  that 
about  lending  because  ...  oh,  well, 
because  ...”  then  she  was  speak- 
ing to  him  again,  a little  tremulously, 
her  eyes  all  glistening — “Will  you  for- 
give me  that  . . Dan?” 

She  tried  no  longer  to  restrain  him; 
and  for  a while  Mrs.  Ribbin ’s  petulant 
demands  for  further  enlightenment  went 
on  unheeded.  Later,  when  she  had  been 
appeased,  and  the  two  were  alone,  he 
still  humbly  disbelieving  his  good  for- 
tune, Winnie  made  explanation: 

“Well,  you  know  you  would  never 
have  asked  me  on  your  own.” 


Walt  Mason’s  Grocer 


WTIM  GRIGGINS  the  grocer’s  a 
**  seedy  old  jay;  his  whiskers  are 
ragged,  his  hair  all  astray;  his  hands  are 
begrimed  when  he  weighs  out  our  squash, 
his  garments  suggest  that  ther’re  fit  for 
the  wash.  And  Griggins  keeps  saying, 
when  people  will  list,  ‘The  country  is 
going  to  blitzen  I wist.  My  trade’s 
growing  duller — I can’t  make  it  thrive — 
I haven’t  one  patron  where  once  I had 
five.’  But  Grimkin,  the  grocer  just  over 
the  way,  is  selling  his  prunes  and  his 
Young  Hyson  hay;  he  always  seems 
busy,  he  takes  in  the  scads,  the  roubles, 


the  rhino,  the  dust  of  our  dads.  But 
Grimkin  is  always  in  natty  array,  his 
whiskers  are  combed  in  the  Ham  Lewis 
way;  his  bald  spot  is  washed  till  it  mir- 
ror-like  gleams,  his  shirt  has  no  butter 
or  lard  on  its  seams,  his  trousers  are 
creased  and  don’t  bag  at  the  knees,  his 
shoes  aren’t  spotted  with  Limburger 
cheese.  And  all  through  his  store  things 
are  nifty  and  clean,  from  codfish  and 
soap  to  shredded  sardine.  So  people 
parade  to  his  place  by  the  score,  while 
Griggins  is  grouching  around  in  his 
store.1 
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Books 


The  Good  Soldier,  by  Ford  Madox  Huef- 
jer.  John  Lane  Company.  $1.25. 

The  author  calls  this  the  saddest 
story.  In  form  and  method  the  tale 
though  written  in  the  first  person,  in- 
evitably suggests  Joseph  Conrad;  but 
this  is  not  to  say  that  the  book  is  not 
unique  and  entirely  Mr.  Hueffer’s  own. 
The  hearts  of  five  people,  of  whom  the 
teller  of  the  tale  is  one,  are  stripped 
bare.  Without  didacticism  or  moraliz- 
ing the  “saddest  story”  is  alive  with  a 
restrained  but  ever  present  passion  that 
lifts  it  into  reality.  If  literature  (as 
some  doubt)  is  being  created  today.  “The 
Good  Soldier”  must  indubitably  be 
placed  under  that  heading. 

The  New  World  Religion.  By  Josiah 
Strong.  Doubleday,  Page  & 

Co.  $1.50  net. 

Dr.  Strong’s  book  does  not  fulfil  the 
claim  of  its  title,  nor  of  the  cover  an- 
nouncement which  caBs  his  discovery — 
the  discovery  of  Christ’s  true  religion — 
a discovery  more  far  reaching  than  the 
discovery  of  America.  The  author  is 
more  interesting  when  he  gives  his  own 
views  than  in  the  copious  quotations  with 
which  he  embellishes  and  supports  them. 

Prayer  for  Peace  and  Other  Poems,  by 
William  Samuel  Johnson.  Mitchell 
Kennerley..  $1.25  net. 

The  Prayer  for  Peace  whose  title  serves 
as  title  for  this  book  of  poems  won  fa- 
vorable comment  when  published  origin- 
ally in  The  Forum.  It  has  also  received 
the  endorsement  of  Colonel  Roosevelt, 
who  used  it  as  introduction  to  his  recent 
book  on  the  War.  It  is  easily  the  best 
bit  of  work  Mr.  Johnson  offers.  The 
other  poems  are  classified  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads:  War  Poems;  Life  and  Art; 
Paris  Days;  Sonnets,  and  Ballades. 
There  are  forty-seven  in  all. 

The  Indiscreet  Letter,  by  Eleanor  Hal - 
lowell  Abbott.  The  Century  Co. 

$.50  net. 

The  story  begins  in  a train  whereon 
travel  the  Youngish  Girl,  the  Traveling 
Salesman  and  the  Young  Electrician. 
The  latter  besides  being  “one  delicious 
mess  of  toil  and  old  clothes  and  smil- 
ing, blue-eyed  indifference”  was  said  to 
possess  “one  of  those  extraordinary 
sweet,  extraordinarily  vital,  strangely 
mysterious,  utterly  unexplainable  mascu- 
line faces  that  fill  your  senses  with  an 
odd,  impersonal  disquietude,  an  itching 
unrest,  like  the  hazy,  teasing  reminder 
of  some  previous  existence  in  a pre- 
historic cave,  or,  more  tormenting  still, 
with  the  tingling,  phychic  prophecy  of 
some  amazing  emotional  experience  yet 
to  come.”  The  author  does  not  inform 
us  as  to  whether  the  fortunate  owner  of 
the  face  was  clean  shaven  or  not. 

Processionals,  by  John  Curtis  Under- 
wood. Mitchell  Kennerley.  $1.00. 

Mr.  Underwood  fills  two  hundred  and 
seventy-three  pages  with  his  poems, 
which  are  almost  without  exception  of 
the  swinging,  balladic  form  Kipling  so 
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frequently  employed  and  Robert  Ser- 
vice more  recently  used.  The  poet’s 
viewpoint  on  the  whole  meets  present 
day  demands  well  and  many  of  his  lines 
have  a courageous,  reverberant  quality 
that  thrills. 

Arnold's  Little  Brother,  by  Edna  A. 
Brown.  Lothrop,  Lee  & Shepard 
Co.,  Boston.  $1.20. 

This  is  one  of  those  occasional  juvenile 
books  that  possesses  some  of  the  whole- 
someness  that  distinguished  the  Alcotts 
and  other  juvenile  writers  of  years  ago. 
From  every  point  of  view  the  book  is 
old-fashioned,  yet  always  well  told.  The 
one  blemish  is  the  episode  of  the  amateur 
theatricals.  And  why  must  Alice-xn- 
Wonderland  be  called  a fairy  tale? 

The  Red  Laugh,  Leonidas  Audreief. 
Duffield  (l*  Co.,  New  York.  $1.00. 

The  wrar  in  Europe  may  be  supposed 
to  have  created  a demand  for  this  hor- 
rible thriller.  There  are  so  many  Rus- 
sian wTiters  awaiting  translation  that  it 
seems  the  greater  pity  that  this  morbid 
story  of  insanity  should  be  reissued. 

Homeric  Scenes,  by  John  Jay  Chapman. 

Lawrence  J.  Gomme,  $.60. 

In  this  attractively  put  together  little 
book  Mr.  Chapman  has  presented  seven 
dramatizations  from  the  Iliad.  Every 
one  is  an  episode  in  the  life  of  Achilles. 
The  text  is  made  up  of  renderings  from 
the  original  and  of  some  passages  of  Mr. 
Chapman’s  invention.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  one  episode  they  are  all  writ- 
ten in  blank  verse  and  for  the  most  part 
they  preserve  the  spirit  of  Homer  with 
only  now  and  then  an  intrusion  of  mod- 
ernity. 

The  Dramatic  Index  for  1914,  the  Bos- 
ton Book  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  $3.50. 

This  is  the  sixth  volume  of  this  care- 
fully compiled  and  extremely  useful 
reference  work.  All  articles  and  photo- 
graphs referring  to  the  American  and 
English  stages  are  carefully  indexed.  In 
addition  there  is  a bibliography  of  books 
relating  to  the  drama  and  a list  of  print- 
ed plays.  The  book  is  so  useful  and  so 
much  work  has  been  done  in  compiling 
it  that  it  does  seem  that  the  exact  date 
of  production  of  plays  might  have  been 
given.  At  present  only  the  month  is 
printed. 

Aspects  of  Modem  Drama,  by  Frank 
Wadleigh  Chandler.  Macmillan 
Co.,  New  York.  $2. 

Of  all  the  recent  books  dealing  with 
the  modern  drama  and  in  number  they 
are  only  few  less  than  the  books  about 
the  war,  Professor  Chandler’s  volume  is 
the  most  comprehensive.  Certainly  no 
other  of  the  recent  commentators  upon 
things  of  the  theatre  set  himself  such  a 
task  as  did  this  writer.  Nearly  300 
modern  plays  are  classified  under  the 
different  headings,  such  as  “the  problem 
of  divorce,”  “family  studies,”  “drama  of 
satire,”  “the  tyranny  of  love,”  “wayward 
woman,”  etc.  The  digests  of  plots  are 


exceedingly  well  done,  and  will  save 
future  students  of  the  drama  some  labor- 
ious reading.  If  there  is  any  fault  with 
the  author’s  scheme  and  arrangement  it 
is  that  certain  of  the  plays  selected  have 
been  out  of  the  world’s  acting  repertoire 
for  some  time.  We  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  inclusion  of  a number  of  Ameri- 


Bran  as  You 
Need  It 

Doctors  say  it  is  unground  bran 
which  creates  the  laxative  effect. 
Fine  bran  will  not  do. 

And  it  must  be  made  delicious, 
else  bran  habits  will  not  last 

Pettijohn’s  is  one- fourth  un- 
ground  bran.  That  bran  is  hidden 
in  luscious  soft  wheat  flakes. 
Never  was  a morning  dish  made 
more  delightful.  Never  was  bran 
food  made  more  efficient  Both 
its  taste  and  effects  are  ideal. 

‘pettijohn y 

Rolled  Wheat  With  the  Bran 

If  your  grocer  hasn't  Pettijohn’s,  send  us 
his  name  and  15  cents  in  stamps  for  a pack- 
age by  parcel  post.  We'll  then  ask  your 
store  to  supply  it.  Address  The  Quaker 
Oats  Company,  Chicago.  (997) 
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the  Center  of  the  System 
American  Telephone  and  Teleoaapm  Company  | 
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WINTON  SIX-  Free  from  experimental 

risks.  Write  for  catalar. 

The  Winton  Company 
1 18  Berea  Road^  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

McNAULL 

TIRES 

8000  Miles  Guaranteed 


Toledo 


Ohio 


“HELLO— INFORMATION  ? Where 

can  I get  some  real  worth-while  ‘dope’ 
on  Personal  Efficiency?”  "Subscribe  to 
Prrtenal  Efficiency,  the  A«u>and 
why  magazine.”  Read  Hugo 
Munsterberg.  1.  R.  Allen. 
Louis  Guenther.  K.  M.  H. 
Blackford,  and  other  experts. 
ffStudy  Yourulf,  Matt  Yturttlf  Efficient 

I SfiiTKitty-TrUfiabUriptloa  s5T 


Personal  Efficiency 
Pwt.66i.2550Mlch.A».  Chicago 


Do  Business  by  Mail 

Start  with  accurate  lists  of  names  we 
fhrniah — build  solidly.  Choose  from  tho 
following  or  any  others  desired. 

Apron  Mfrs.  Wealthy  Men 

Cheese  Box  Mfrs.  Icc  Mfrs. 

Shoe  Retailers  Doctors 

Tin  Ca  n Mfrs.  Axle  Grew  Mfrs. 

Druggist,  Railroad  Employees 

Auto  Owner.  Contractor.  P * 

Our  complete  book  of  mailing 
statistics  on  7000  classes  of  pros- 
pective customers  for  the  asking. 

Rossfjoold,800-J  Olive  St..  SL  Leila. 


Ross -Gould 


vlailand 

isfs 


St.  Louis 
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can  plays  that  have  stood  the  test  would 
have  enchanced  the  value  of  this  work. 

The  Record  of  Nicholas  Freydon,  and 
Autobiograph.  Geroge  H.  Doran, 
Co.,  New  York.  $1.50. 

The  anonymous  book  will  always  have 
a certain  lure  for  the  curious  reader. 
Mystery  surrounding  an  author  always 
quickens  the  interest.  Who  is  he?  Is 
the  book  fiction  or  fact?  In  London 
this  autobiography  aroused  the  keenest 
interest,  and  it  was  the  concensus  of 
opinion  that  the  work  was  at  least  in 
part  the  fife  story  of  some  noted  novel- 
ist. Some  of  the  internal  evidence  points 
to  Morley  Roberts  and  some  to  the  late 
George  Gissing.  There  is  in  fact  much 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Australian  ex- 
periences were  not  undergone  by  the 
same  man  who  went  through  the  abyss 
of  London’s  underworld.  In  England  it 
was  the  descriptions  of  Freydon’s  life  in 
London  that  made  for  the  success  of  the 
book.  Here  it  will  undoubtedly  be  the 
life  of  the  boy  of  ten  who  set  out  in  the 
Ariadne,  a sailing  vessel,  for  Australia 
with  his  broken-down  father,  their  life 
together  on  the  beached  boat  and  the  de- 
scriptions of  the  Australian  bush. 


INVESTMENTS 


We  vUl  gladly  fumith  reportt  on  any  of  our 
Financial*  Adrerimert. 

First  Mortgages  on  Oregon 

Washington  * Idaho  Forma  consenrstlrely  worth  three 
times  the  amount  loaned  will  net  you  6%. 

Smmutx  jRnrtgage  (tto. 

Q%  The  Careful 

conservative  investor  wants  absolute  se- 
curity behind  his  money,  perfect  satisfac- 
tion in  his  dealings,  and  something  of 
character  in  those  with  whom  he  transacts 
his  business.  Through  your  banker,  or 
from  Harper's  Weekly,  you  can  find  out 
all  about 


AUTHORS 


POETS -WRITERS  : Get  cash  for  song -poems,  stories, 
photoplays.  Moslc  Sales  Co.,  HW.  St.  Ixnils.  Mo. 

SONG  PUBLISHERS 

SONG-POEMS  Wanted.  Cash  for  available  mss. 
Write  Needham  Music  Co..  D80.  St.  LouIb.  Mo. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Atoarttting  in  tM$  column  oooii  40*.  • lino; 

; Minimum  apace,  two  lines. 

ADvfelRT I SE — 20  words  in  100  monthlies,  flT 
Sample  magaalne  free.  Cope  Agency,  St.  Loola. 
POETS — AUTHORS  ? Poems  and  stories  are 

wanted  for  publication.  Literary  Bureau,  H2, 
Hqtanltml.  Mo. 

AMERICA’S  BEST  PENMAN  changes  irregnlnr 
bandwriting  to  a rapid,  tireless  business  style 
by  mall.  Jonrnal  free.  Francis  B.  Courtney, 
Bo*  H 492.  Detroit.  Mich. 

MOTORCYCLES 

motorcycles  we  have 
taken  In  exchange  on  new  ones.  Send  for  special 
bargain  list.  Sbaw  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  72,  Gales- 
' burg,  Kansas. 


INVENTIONS 


INVENTIONS  Commercielised  on  cash  and  royalty 
basis.  Inventors,  manufacturers  and  agents  write : 
Adam  Fisher  Mfg.  Co.,  80  Fisher  Bldg.,  St. Louis, Mo. 


KENNEL  DEPARTMENT 


AIREDALES  and  Collies,  pupnies  and  grown 
dogs.  Send  for  list.  W.  B.  Watson,  Box  70S, 
Oakland,  Iowa. 


The  Spoon  River  Authology,  by  Edgar 
Lee  Masters.  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York.  $1.25. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  scope 
and  the  limits  of  poetry  have  been  ever 
increased  and  widened  so  that  today 
it  is  at  times  difficult  to  tell  whether 
some  writing  is  poetry.  Mr.  Masters 
and  his  most  ardent  admirers  will  prob- 
ably maintain  with  considerable  plausi- 
bility that  this  collection  of  verse  is 
poetry.  Some  of  it  undoubtedly  is. 
Other  portions  would  seem  to  gain  great- 
ly had  not  they  been  handicapped  by 
an  arbitrary  verse  form.  Spoon  River 
is  a village  of  very  little  charm  and  in- 
habited by  people  who  are  almost  all 
morally  weak.  True  Mr.  Masters  finds 
a few  unblemished  souls,  but  as  the 
mistakes  of  humanity  are  usually  more 
dramatic  he  confines  most  of  his  atten- 
tion to  the  erring  ones.  Since  it  is  part 
of  the  scheme,  and  a very  novel  point  it 
is,  that  his  subjects  confess  from  the  im- 
munity of  the  grave  an  increased  im- 
pression of  despairing  weakness  is  given. 
It  would  have  been  better  taste  to  have 
omitted  altogether  the  verses  about  the 
Phillipines  and  the  Army. 

Everyman’s  Library.  Twenty-one  new 
volumes.  E.  P.  Dutton,  New  York. 

Cloth  $.35;  leather  $.70. 

The  publishers  of  this  library — prob- 
ably the  most  comprehensive  cheap 
library  in  the  history  of  publishing — are 
forging  ahead  to  the  anticipated  one 
thousand  titles.  This  library  is  not  a 
mere  grouping  of  the  obvious  classics. 
The  list  of  the  last  twenty-one  volumes 
will  show  the  wide  range  of  selection 
and  the  titles  included  which  have 
hitherto  not  been  procurable  in  cheap 
editions.  The  editing  under  the  super- 


WWE  HAVE  heard  in  the  South  the 
virtues  of  a college  president  ad- 
mitted, but  the  gentleman  nevertheless 
dismissed  with  the  observation  that 
‘he  wam’t  in  the  war.’  ”■ — Harper's 
Weekly. 

The  editorial  writer  just  quoted  prob- 
ably is  older  than  some  of  the  rest  of  us, 
and  may  have  heard  the  remark  he  says 
he  heard.  But  he  will  travel  a long  time 
in  the  present-day  South  before  he  hears 
it  again.  Broadminded  judgment  of 
human  nature,  tolerance  for  the  faults 
and  failings  of  others  is  nowhere  to  be 
found  in  greater  abundance  than  in  the 
Sunny  South.  Southerners  do  not  meas- 
ure men  with  yard  sticks.  Differences 
over  religious  belief  do  not  prevent  the 
warmest  friendships  here;  suffrage  agita- 
tion does  not  divide  us,  nor  do  argu- 
ments over  the  European  war  bring  us 
to  blows.  Recognition  of  the  vagaries 
and  foibles  to  which  human  nature  is 
subject  has  ever  brought  it  about  that  a 
man  who  votes  the  Republican  ticket 
may,  by  the  display  of  redeeming  vir- 
tues, rise  to  a position  of  business  and 
social  influence. 

— Little  Rock,  Ark .fiemocrat. 

WE  ARE  indebted  to  Harper’s 
Weekly  for  the  assurance  that  a 
victory  like  that  embodied  in  the  La 


vision  of  Ernest  Rhys  is  practically  al- 
ways dependable.  The  new  titles  are: 
The  Life  of  Robert  Browning,  by  Ed- 
ward Dowden;  Caesar’s  Gallic  War  and 
other  Commentaries,  translated  by  W. 
A.  McDevitte.  With  an  introduction  by 
Thomas  as  De  Quincey;  Carlyle’s  Es- 
says. With  a note  by  James  Russell 
Lowell,  in  two  volumes ; Short  Studies, 
by  James  Anthony  Froude,  in  two  vol- 
umes; The  Story  of  a Peasant,  by  Erck- 
mann-Chatrian,  translated  by  C.  J.  Ho- 
garth, in  two  volumes;  The  Subaltern, 
by  Reverend  George  Robert  Gleig ; 
Windsor  Castle,  by  Harrison  Ainsworth; 
Tom  Cringle’s  Log,  by  Michael  Scott; 
Poor  Folk  and  the  Gambler,  by  Feodor 
Mikhailovich  Dostoieffsky ; Josephus’s 
Wars  of  the  Jews,  with  an  introduction 
by  Dr.  Jacob  Hart;  History  of  the 
French  Revolution  from  1789  to  1814, 
by  F.  A.  M.  Mignet;  British  Historical 
Speeches  and  Orations,  compiled  by 
Ernest  Rhys;  Poems  by  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  with  an  introduction  by 
Charles  M.  Bakewell;  Brand:  A Drama- 
tic Poem,  by  Henrik  Ibsen,  translated 
by  F.  E.  Garrett,  with  an  introduction 
by  Philip  H.  Wicksteed;  Heimskringla. 
The  Olaf  Sagas,  by  Snorre  Sturlason, 
translated  by  Samuel  Laing,  with  an  in- 
troduction and  foreword  by  Jno.  Beve- 
ridge; Rights  of  Man,  being  an  answer 
to  Mr.  Burke’s  attack  on  the  French 
Revolution,  by  Thomas  Paine,  with  a 
preface  by  the  author  and  an  introduc- 
tion by  George  Jacob  Holyoake;  Bacon’s 
the  Advancement  of  Learning,  with  an 
introduction  by  G.  W.  Kitchin,  M A.; 
Travels  in  France  and  Italy  during  the 
Years  1787,  1788,  and  1789,  by  Arthur 
Young,  with  an  introduction  by  Thomas 
Okey;  Tales  of  Ancient  Greece,  by  Sir 
George  W.  Cox,  Bart. 


Follette  bill  can  not  be  snatched  away. 
This  bill  is  now  known  as  the  seaman's 
law.  It  goes  into  effect  November  1.  By 
the  time  its  provisions  become  operative 
the  seamen  in  whose  interest  it  was 
passed  will  find  their  occupation  gone. 
With  these  provisions  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  company  and  the  Robert  Dol- 
lar company  can  not  comply  and  remain 
in  business.  They  must  haul  down  the 
flag,  to  the  great  gratification  of  Japan, 
which  will  fall  heir  to  a monopoly  of 
transpacific  trade. 

As  the  party  now  in  power  commit- 
ted itself  to  the  rehabilitation  of  our 
merchant  marine,  it  has  furnished  itself 
with  an  interesting  text  for  its  next  na- 
tional platform.  It  can  “point  with 
pride”  to  the  victory  which  Harper’s 
Weekly  says  can  not  be  snatched  away. 
It  can  glorify  the  achievement  of  estab- 
lishing at  sea  the  American  standard  of 
living.  It  can  assert  that  it  has  filed  a 
claim  upon  the  gratitude  of  seamen,  if 
any  can  be  found.  They  will  be  difficult 
to  discover. 

— Brooklyn  Eagle. 

CEE  an  article  in  Harper’s  Weekly  en- 
^ titled,  “Why  Workmen  Drink.”  Sum- 
med up,  we  judge  it’s  because  they  feel 
like  it. 

— New  York  City  Evening  Journal. 
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Action 

CONDUCT  is  three-quarters  of  life.  At  least  so 
philosophers  tell  us.  Thought  is  little  if  it  is 
disconnected  entirely  from  character  and  action. 
Indeed,  it  cannot  be  so  disconnected  and  remain  true 
thought.  If  it  has  reality  it  is  a part  of  us  altogether, 
and  therefore  is  inevitably  a part  of  our  conduct. 
The  influence  is  reciprocal.  It  works  backward  and 
forward.  Our  character  is  not  complete  if  it  does 
not  express  itself  in  thought,  in  conscious  ideals ; and 
our  expressed  ideals  are  mere  toys  if  we  do  not  live 
them  out.  Socrates  unwilling  to  take  the  hemlock 
would  not  be  Socrates  at  all. 

Let  us  not,  therefore,  grieve  too  much  if  the 
United  States,  in  the  present  turmoil,  is  compelled  to 
pay  a price  for  her  convictions.  That  penalty  is 
merely  the  law  of  life.  There  is  nothing  valuable  we 
have  that  we  do  not  pay  for.  He  who  dreams  of 
something  for  nothing  is  on  the  road  to  weakness. 
Whatever  we  are  compelled  to  do  let  us  do  with 
heroism,  not  with  parsimony.  Let  us  do  it  without 
hate,  without  blindness,  but  let  us  do  it  thoroughly. 
Big  and  rich  and  young,  let  us  show,  in  whatever  we 
may  be  compelled  to  do,  a fibre  un weakened  by 
luxury  and  security,  a courage  and  an  ability  to 
sacrifice  not  inferior  to  Serbia,  Belgium,  France,  or 
Germany;  not  inferior  to  any  country  anywhere. 

If  destiny  has  a test  in  store  for  us  now  it  will  not 
be  the  first  time.  If  we  took  up  arms  in  1775 
against  a tax  it  was  not  against  paying  the  money, 
but  against  the  principle  behind  the  tax.  The  farm- 
ers at  Lexington  and  Concord  were  not  militarists. 
They  were  not  unenlightened.  Not  one  of  us  today 
is  sorry  that  they  stood  behind  their  idea,  or  that 
Washington  was  there,  through  the  weary  years,  to 
make  them  see  their  task  through.  Not  one  of  us  is 
sorry  that  there  was  a Lincoln  in  the  white  house 
in  the  dark  years  between  Bull  Run  and  Gettys- 
burg. 

To  the  Mexican  and  Spanish  Wars,  and  to  the 
War  of  1812,  we  look  back  with  other  feelings.  They 
may  all  have  made  for  good  in  the  end,  but  there  is 
much  in  them  in  which  we  can  take  no  pride.  Hap- 
pily today,  to  whatever  efforts  we  may  be  summoned, 
we  have  already  proved  our  patience,  our  devotion  to 
principle,  and  we  stand  ready  to  prove  that  our 
virility  is  not  inferior  to  our  charity.  We  do  not 
stand  isolated  and  alone.  We  have  been  standing  as 
the  greatest  of  the  neutral  nations,  the  custodian  of 
the  hopes,  the  dreams,  the  ideals  of  smaller  coun- 
tries. Would,  indeed,  we  might  play  out  that  role 
altogether  in  gentleness;  but  play  it  out  we  must, 
and  completely,  whether  with  gentleness  or  force.  In 
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peace  or  in  strife  the  exaction  is  the  same,  to  follow 
the  stars  as  we  see  them,  not  too  delicately  to  count 
our  money  and  our  blood. 

With  the  peace-at-any-price  idealists  we  have  in- 
tense sympathy,  although  not  being  of  them.  In 
their  bosoms  also  lie  courage  and  devotion,  and  many 
fair  dreams  that  will  be  more  solidly  buttressed  in  a 
better  world.  It  is  not  that  we  fail  to  love  the  world 
they  are  struggling  to  prepare.  It  is  only  that  to  us 
the  task  seems  double:  to  prepare  that  world,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  deal  with  the  situations  offered  to 
us  in  the  world  we  now  inhabit.  And  it  is  our  faith 
that  a better  world,  one  in  which  virility  and  gentle- 
ness dwell  side  by  side,  will  come  more  surely  if  we 
follow  our  banners  heroically  now  than  if  we  prove 
able  only  to  dream  of  the  future,  not  to  act  in  the 
present.  As  to  that  other  class  of  pacifists,  not  the 
brave  idealists  but  the  too  luxurious  reckoners  of 
dollars  and  of  suffering,  to  them  we  say : 

. . . What  is  a man, 

If  his  chief  good,  and  market  of  his  time, 

Be  but  to  sleep  and  feed?  a beast,  no  more. 

Sure,  He,  that  made  us  with  such  large  discourse, 
Looking  before,  and  after,  gave  us  not 
That  capability  and  Godlike  reason 
To  fust  in  us  unus’d. 

It  is  a matter  of  being  sure,  then  acting.  For  thir- 
teen months  this  country,  led  by  a fearless  thinker,  a 
dreamer  as  well  as  a man  of  action,  a man  fully 
tinged  with  modern  humanitarianism,  has  been  calm, 
aloof,  reflecting.  Many  an  occasion  has  come,  and 
passed,  which  rashness  might  have  seized  upon  as 
the  signal  for  casting  the  die.  Amid  the  jeers  of 
European  newspapers,  hysterical  Americans  abroad, 
noisy  patriots  at  home,  the  country,  represented  by 
its  President,  stood  in  Olympian  superiority.  What 
mattered  chatter  or  diatribes?  We  were  doing  our 
thinking  for  ourselves.  We  were  searching  our 
hearts,  being  true  to  our  minds,  inquiring  humbly  of 
the  Infinite.  After  long  months,  we,  favored  custodi- 
an of  untrammelled  reflection,  took  our  final  stand. 
After  that  all  was  in  the  hands  of  God.  Nothing 
remained  to  us  but  consistency  at  any  cost.  It  has 
been  incumbent  on  us  to  be  great  in  patience  and 
self-control.  It  has  not  been  less  incumbent  on  us 
to  be  great,  if  necessary,  in  the  efforts  and  the  sac- 
rifices of  action.  The  one  without  the  other  is  feeble- 
ness. Thought  without  conduct  is  a decoration,  a 
fringe.  Nay,  worse,  it  is  falsehood.  We  have  thought 
nobly,  if  we  meant  what  we  said ; ignobly,  if  we  did 
not.  Though  patience  is  a part  of  grandeur,  faltering 
is  not.  Faltering  is  cowardice,  and  cowardice  is 
death. 
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The  Shoemaker's  Last 

CfrpHE  FATHERLAND”  speaks  of  Professor  Hugo 
-■*  Miiensterberg  as  “ the  foremost  psychologist.” 
When  Mr.  Miiensterberg  came  over  to  Harvard  from 
Germany  he  stood  high  among  the  younger  physiolog- 
ical-psychologists of  his  country.  He  got  it  into 


his  head,  however,  that  he  was  a great  thinker  on 
numberless  questions,  the  vaguer  the  better,  and  it  is 
a sad  fact,  perhaps  not  altogether  without  signifi- 
. cance,  that  his  reputation  in  his  own  field  has  declined 
just  as  his  attempt  to  express  opinions  on  every 
known  subject  has  persisted. 

Courage  In  Georgia 

TS  THERE  any  chance  that  the  prevailing  shame 
and  dismay  will  find  any  echo  in  effective  action  in 
Georgia?  Small  indeed,  is  the  hope  that  enough 
citizens  of  that  State  will  be  found,  with  courage, 
insight,  and  purpose  sufficient  to  bring  members  of 
the  mob  to  trial  and  to  see  that  the  trial  is  conducted 
in  desperate  earnest,  selecting  the  most  respectable 
members  of  the  butchering  gang  to  put  on  trial, 
creating  an  atmosphere  in  which  a determined  judge 
and  a determined  prosecutor  might  hope  to  secure  a 
true  jury  with  an  intention  of  finding  the  truth. 
Nothing  is  more  sickening  than  the  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple can  be  when  it  is  filled  with  stupid  hate  and 
underlying  beastly  love  of  cruelty.  Nothing  is  more 
sickening,  unless  it  be  the  voice  of  the  leaders  of  the 
beast,  the  men  of  the  type  of  the  mayor  of  Atlanta 
and  the  Reverend  Thomas  Dixon.  It  is  one  of  the 
cases  where  no  hope  is.  If  citizens  of  Georgia  rose  to 
this  occasion,  they  could  not  only  wipe  out  the 
shame,  they  could  put  glory  in  its  stead;  but,  since 
there  is  no  hope,  why  toy  with  such  an  idea. 

J.  G.  Woodward’s  record  was  so  rotten  already  as 
to  be  a disgrace  to  the  city  of  which  he  is  the  mayor. 
What  shall  be  said  of  it  now  ? What  hope  is  there  of 
a jury  that  will  convict  mob-murderers  in  a city 
which  would  choose  such  a man  for  mayor,  knowing 
what  he  was  like  when  it  chose  him? 

A Japanese  View 

rpHE  part  of  our  government  in  limiting  Japanese 
power  over  China  was  hinted  at  in  these  editor- 
ials two  weeks  ago.  A Japanese  reader  thinks  we  mis- 
understood the  intentions  of  his  country.  He  thinks 
Japan  has  never  wished  to  acquire  over  China  any- 
thing that  could  be  called  sovereignty;  that  which 
she  sought  was  merely  opportunity  to  develop  the 
mighty  resources  of  China  and  to  get  her  own  normal 
chare  of  the  resulting  trade.  As  to  the  further  de- 
mands, he  says  they  must  be  understood  in  the  light 
of  the  well-known  Chinese  feeling  about  “face.”  If 
a demand  is  made  for  20c,  a ministry  that  grants 
it  will  be  thrown  out  of  office  with  indignation  in  a 
moment.  If,  however,  the  country  wishing  20c  de- 


mands $200,  and  later  comes  down  to  20c,  a Chinese 
foreign  minister  can  throw  his  chest  out  while  he 
reports  thus:  “ Look  what  those  bandits  tried  to  do 
to  our  country.  They  tried  to  collect  $200!  But  I 
put  it  all  over  them.  I forced  them  to  be  content 
with  only  20c.”  An  understanding  of  this  psychology, 
our  Japanese  reader  assures  us,  was  the  source  of 
Japan’s  action  during  the  recent  crisis. 

Saying  It  Out 

VV/HAT  spectacles  lurk  behind  heroic  phrases! 
**  Mr.  Maurice  Browne,  of  the  Chicago  Little 
Theatre  Company  in  an  address  introductory  to  a 
performance  of  The  Trojan  Women,  recalled  the 
traditional  language  of  conquest:  “ They  put  the 
men  to  the  sword  and  led  the  women  into  captivity.” 
For  a moment  there  was  felt  by  the  audience  the 
romance  of  epic  victory,  a half-revealed  glory  of 
Great  deeds.  “ Yet  that  means,”  the  speaker  con- 
tinued, “ that  means,  simply : * Putting  the  men  to 
the  sword’ — cutting  their  throats;  ‘leading  the  wo- 
men into  captivity  ’ — raping  them,  and  then  making 
them  slaves.”  The  vision  was  changed.  It  is  the 
lot  of  modem  social-thinkers  to  deal  in  just  such  a 
censored,  faded  terminology.  For  instance,  there  is 
“ unemployment.”  With  its  colors  blocked  in  un- 
employment means  simply  “ starving  them.”  And 
“ self-interest  ”:  We  speak  of  it  casually  as  a motive 
well  recognized  among  economists.  Behind  it  is  the 
man  who  believes  that  drink  is  a human  blight,  but 
who  “ votes  wet  ” because  his  family  owns  vineyards. 
“Reactionary”  is  used  nowadays  to  indicate  a certain  . 
complexion  of  political  thought.  Who  sees  its  real 
features  as  the  word  is  used?  “ Corrupt  government  ” 
has  its  own  background  of  crime,  disease,  death. 
Crime,  disease,  death — and  drunkenness  and  star- 
vation. . . . Without  such  picture  contents 
words  are  merely  words.  It  is  wise  sometimes  to 
drape  the  pictures,  in  the  interests  of  deliberation. 

It  is  imperative  frequently  that  we  disclose  them  for 
the  reality  of  our  thought. 

A New  Machine 

tv/  HEN  William  Hale  Thompson  was  elected 
**  mayor  of  Chicago  various  reasons  were  given 
for  his  victory,  the  reason  that  attracted  most  at- 
tention being  that  he  ran  not  as  an  American  but  as 
a German,  which  displeased  the  voters  of  Cook 
County.  Thompson  is  making  at  least  as  bad  a 
mayor  as  he  was  expected  to  make.  He  appointed 
Fred  Lundin  to  divide  his  patronage,  and  Lundin 
was  the  backbone  of  the  old  Lorimer  Lincoln  League. 
Ward  committeemen  who  had  been  antiLorimer 
have  had  no  consideration  from  the  present  adminis- 
tiation.  Men  who  led  the  fight  for  Lorimer  in  former 
years  have  been  dug  up  and  strengthened  in  their  in- 
fluence. This  does  not  mean  by  any  means  that 
Lorimer  is  to  regain  his  influence,  but  only  that 
Thompson  is  making  a Thompson  machine  out  of  the 
material  that  composed  the  old  Lorimer  machine. 
One  difference  will  be  that  whereas  Lorimer  was  a 
professional  Catholic  in  politics,  it  looks  as  if  the 
Thompson  machine  is  to  be  equally  professional  anti- 
Catholic.  Patronage,  of  course,  is  the  backbone  of  a 
machine  of  this  kind.  The  Civil  Service  Commission 
which  Thompson  has  appointed  is  headed  by  a Lori- 
mer spoilsman,  Percy  B.  Coffin.  Lundin  maintains 
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elaborate  quarters  in  the  Sherman  House  with  more 
hangers-on  than  the  mayor,  and  an  interview  with 
him  is  more  difficult  to  obtain  than  with  the  mayor. 
There  is  no  use  anyway  in  seeing  the  mayor  since 
he  refers  all  job-hunters  to  Lundin,  and  job-hunting 
is  the  principal  activity  around  the  city  hall.  Jobs 
occupy  about  the  same  position  there  that  wheat 
does  on  the  Board  of  Trade.  A job-hunter  has  to 
make  good.  At  the  present  ipoment  he  is  handed  a 
petition  for  Lowden  for  governor  as  his  first  quali- 
fication. Just  what  is  expected  of  the  henchman  in 
the  future  has  not  been  revealed  but  Lundin,  who  is 
a patent-medicine  manufacturer  and  seller,  knows 
his  business,  and  will  find  enough  for  everybody  to 
do.  He  has  already  succeeded  in  putting  over  a 
number  of  clever  schemes,  such  as  “a  day  of  prayer” 
following  the  settlement  of  the  carpenter  strike,  and 
in  such  an  atmosphere  he  can  appoint  a dentist  to 
be  smoke  inspector,  and  a druggist  to  be  public-  . 
service  commissioner,  and  saloon  keepers  for  real- 
estate  experts,  and  an  unknown  woman  for  commis- 
sioner of  public  welfare,  without  doing  himself  or 
Thompson  any  immediate  harm. 

It  is  a great  little  mess  Chicago  has  got  itself  into. 

Wealth  and  Mastery 

TT  WAS  a magnificent  saying  on  the  Roman  tomb, 

“What  I gave  away  I still  have.”  Of  a rich  man 
who  was  niggardly  Diogenes  said:  “That  man’s 
property  owns  him.”  We  all  know  it.  We  can  all 
say  it  over.  How  many  act  on  it?  How  many  are 


there,  with  many  possessions,  who  are  not  the  slaves 
of  their  possessions?  It  is  the  reason  one  seldom 
finds  among  the  rich  that  ease  of  thought  and  feeling, 
that  freedom  of  soul,  found  among  the  intelligent 


The  Present  Champion 

AT  ONE  time  we  were  inclined  to  think  the  cham- 
pionship in  rubber-stamp  phrases,  both  in  news- 
papers and  in  conversation,  belonged  to  “leaps  and 
bounds.”  Lately  “you  cannot  eat  your  cake  and  have 
it”  has  been  sprinting  and  gives  signs  of  actually 
taking  the  lead. 

Holding  the  Bat 

TJ7AS  there  ever  a really  great  batter  who  failed  to 
™ hold  his  bat  at  the  end?  Yes,  two:  Old  Cap  An- 
son and  Willie  Keeler.  Neither  had  the  free  swing  of 
perfect  form,  as  illustrated  by  Lajoie,  Baker,  and 
Cobb.  Both,  especially  Keeler,  were  particularly 
notable  for  sureness.  They  are  exceptions.  Usually 
perfect  form  in  holding  the  bat,  in  swinging  it,  and 
in  standing,  goes  with  greatness.  There  is  one  great 
batter  today,  Jackson,  who  is  faulty  in  his  standing; 
and  there  is  one  batter,  who  is  at  least  a notable 
pinch  hitter,  Caldwell,  who  holds  the  bat  far  up,  as 
Anson  and  Keeler  did. 


What  Color  Is  Jealousy  ? 

TN  LAST  week’s  issue  of  this  paper  was  a discus- 
sion  of  a play  dealing  with  jealousy.  The  point 
has  been  raised  whether  jealousy  is  green  or  yellow. 
Most  people  speak  of  it  as  the  green-eyed  monster, 
referring  to  logo's  description.  The  whole  sentence 
in  Othello  is  baffling.  Theobald,  the  brilliant  sur- 
miser  of  “babbled  o’  green  fields,”  first  objected  to 
the  reading: 

Oh,  beware,  my  lord,  of  jealousy! 

It  is  the  green-eyed  monster  which  doth  mock 

The  meat  it  feeds  on. 

Theobald  suggested  “doth  make  the  meat  it  feeds 
on,”  a most  accurate  statement  about  jealousy, 
whatever  you  may  say  about  the  monster.  Edwin 
Booth  accepted  “make”  for  a time  and  then  reluc- 
tantly went  back  to  “mock,”  tapping  his  heart  as  he 
said  it.  Certainly  the  cat-tribe  mock  the  meat  they 
feed  on,  and  we  have  no  right  to  emend  Shakespeare 
if  the  original  reading  makes  sense.  So  we  have  to 
leave  green  to  Shakespeare,  especially  as  in  the 
Merchant  of  Venice  he  speaks  of  “green-eyed  jeal- 
ousy.” But  is  not  yellow  a better  choice,  since  green 
is  the  color  of  hope  and  yellow  the  prevailing  tint 
in  jaundice? 


/^ERV ANTES  and  Shakespeare  perhaps  have  done 
^ the  best  talking  there  is  about  sleep.  What  is 
said  in  Don  Quixote  by  way  of  tribute  to  that  inter- 
lude in  life  is  much  what  Macbeth  says.  Perhaps 
both  the  Spanish  and  the  English  genius  were  sound 
sleepers,  as  they  certainly  were  men  who  knew 
trouble.  That  is  the  marvelous  combination — to  be 
pained,  harassed,  discouraged  by  the  time  the  day 
is  ended,  and  then  to  settle  into  the  bed  with  entire 
confidence,  based  on  many  savings  before,  that  peace 
is  at  hand  and  that  in  the  morning  the  world  will 
look  bright  and  possible.  He  of  the  minor  key,  like 
Shelley,  sees  a tragic  resemblance: 

How  wonderful  is  S’eep, 

Sleep  and  his  brother  Death. 

But  to  him  who  loves  life  and  regrets  death  sleep 
is  scarcely  less  lovely.  And  it  was  for  its  power  to 
serve  us  in  this  life  on  earth  that  Cervantes  and 
Shakespeare  gave  it  such  noble  celebration. 

Irony 

C ARC  ASM  is  harsh,  and  even  satire  is  severe,  but 
^ their  brother  irony  may  be  gentle,  caressing.  It 
may  have  all  the  sympathy  in  the  world,  only  with  it 
the  memory  of  ages  of  experience.  It  has  seen  so 
many  lives.  It  has  seen  such  myriad  times  the  heart 
of  man  bud  with  the  same  hope,  his  mind  undertake 
adventures  with  the  same  confidence.  Irony,  with  a 
kind  and  large  vision,  may  be  one  of  the  most  en- 
dearing qualities.  It  keeps  enthusiasm  from  being 
foolish,  sympathy  from  being  soft,  hope  and  faith 
from  losing  prospective.  It  is  an  intellectual  element 
in  our  perception,  that  does  not  kill  the  visions  of 
the  heart,  although  it  casts  its  own  light  over  them. 
It  is  necessary  to  high  comedy.  It  is  the  smile  on 
the  face  of  knowledge.  “Mona  Liza”  is  not  less  loving 
because  she  understands. 
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Close-order  drill. 

in  that  relation  he  recognized  as  an  important  one.  A 
soldier  first  of  all — a professional  fighter  and  an  expert 
in  his  profession,  he  went  before  his  command  as  just 
that.  At  his  first  assembly  he  said: 

“Gentlemen,  you  are  here  to  learn  certain  things 
wholly  unfamiliar  to  the  most  of  you.  You  are  here  in 
order  that  if  ever  you  are  called  upon  to  command  a 
company  of  volunteers  or  to  assist  in  the  organization 
of  one,  you  will  know  how  to  go  about  your  work.  You 
are  here  to  master  the  essentials  of  what  will  go  into 
the  performance  of  such  a duty.  Your  status  here  is 
that  of  cadets.  On  duty,  your  relations  to  your  officers 
are  strictly  official.  Off  duty,  the  relation  is  that  which 
exists  between  gentlemen.  We  all  speak  the  same 
language  here.  We.  are  all  doing  the  same  thing,  in  the 
same  way.  We  think  that  way  is  the  best  way.  Whether 


pany  were  assigned  to  squads 
according  to  height ; then  to 
tents,  six  men  to  a tent,  four 
tents  to  three  squads.  From 
there  on,  through  the  suc- 
cessful solving  of  problems 
arising  from  the  natural 
mental  alertness  of  students 
who  progressed  far  more 
rapidly  than  had  been  an- 
ticipated, the  course  reached 
an  approximate  standardiza- 
tion. The  course  being  com- 
pleted at  Plattsburg  now,  it  is  probable,  will  be  little 
altered  in  succeeding  camps. 

The  training  is  made  to  accord  with  the  policy  of  our 
army  that  men  in  all  branches  of  the  service  must  know 
how  to  take  part  in  infantry  action.  The  men  in  the  aux- 
iliary branches  have  to  receive  the  basic  training  of  the 
soldier.  All  have  to  do  some  of  their  work  on  foot. 
Throughout  the  training  camp,  infantry  training  is  given 
in  the  morning.  This  training  progresses  from  the 
manual  of  arms,  through  close-order  drill,  the  mechan- 
ics of  extended  order  (skirmish),  advance  and  rear- 
guard actions,  outpost  duty,  company  problems  and 
finally  battalion  and  regimental  problems.  The  man- 
ual of  arms  and  the  close-order  drill  are  intended 
primarily  for  the  discipline  necessary  to  the  handling  of 
bodies  of  men  with  the  least  possible  confusion.  The 
company  problems  in  minor  tactics  involve  the  work 
learned  in  the  study  of  extended  order.  The  problem 
of  outwitting  or  outfighting  an  imaginary  enemy  whose 
position  is  known,  progresses  naturally  from  the  ques- 
tion of  what  a single  company  ought  to  do  about  it,  to 


A class  in  artillery,  studying  the  mechanism  of  a field  piece. 
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that  of  what  a battalion  should  do,  and  finally  to  what 
a regiment  should  do.  As  the  work  progresses  from 
company  to  regiment,  the  intricacies  of  the  situation  in- 
crease, military  activity  covers  larger  and  larger  areas, 
until  finally  there  is  a flesh  and  blood  enemy  in  the 
shape  of  regular  troops  to  cope  with,  and  a mimic  cam- 
paign on  a large  scale. 

Running  along  with  all  this  tactical  training  there  is 
target  practise  with  the  service  rifle  during  the  second 
and  third  weeks,  instruction  in  trench  digging,  first  aid 
treatment,  and  such  other  work  as  might  fall  to  a man 
of  the  line  in  actual  battle. 

The  afternoons  are  devoted  to  specialized  study. 
Every  man  in  camp  must  choose  one  special  course.  The 
cavalry  course  is  open  only  to  those  who  have  had 
previous  experience  astride.  This  work  embraces  close- 
order  troop  practise,  some  sabre  practise,  extended 
order  and  scout  work  and  cavalry  minor  tactics.  For 


tary  point  of  view,  is  to  offer  the  means,  for  those  who  are 
impelled  to  fit  themselves  for  intelligent  patriotic  service. 
It  gives  to  just  such  men  as  are  at  Plattsburg  now,  a 
chance  of  finding  themselves,  as  military  units.  When 
they  leave  Plattsburg,  the  most  of  them  will  want  to  go 
further.  They  will  know  what  to  study  and  how  to 
study.  In  all  the  wars  of  our  history  there  have  been 
patriotic  men  with  the  colors  who  had  at  best  the  haziest 
of  ideas  as  to  where  they  would  fit  into  a fighting  ma- 
chine. Good  engineers  were  wasted  in  the  cavalry  and 
good  infantry  men  in  the  signal  corps. 

This  first  camp  at  Plattsburg  has  turned  out  some- 
thing near  a thousand  men  who  are  able  to  assume,  with 
greater  or  less  degree  of  success,  the  functions  of  officers 
should  a crisis  come  immediately.  The  most  of  these 
men  will  become  more  and  more  proficient. 

For  a successful  defense  against  an  attempted  in- 
vasion by  any  first-class  power,  we  should  need  an  army 


“Like  this!” 


those  who  have  elected  field  artillery,  there  is  instruc- 
tion in  the  mechanism  of  a field  piece,  the  use  of  range 
finders,  selection  of  position  and  sub-calibre  practise. 
The  students  in  military  engineering,  work  in  cooper- 
ation with  a company  of  regulars.  Instruction  is  given 
in  topography,  map  drawing,  entrenching,  bridge  build- 
ing and  road  making.  The  signal-corps  students  are  made 
familiar  with  the  various  methods  of  transmitting  mes- 
sages. They  are  taught  the  use  of  flags,  the  telephone, 
the  telegraph,  the  wireless  and  the  heliograph.  They 
learn  how  to  handle  the  field  wireless,  carried  on  pack 
mules  and  motor  trucks.  Telegraphy  is  not  taught. 
Courses  in  military  hygiene  and  camp  sanitation  are 
given  for  those  who  desire  training  for  the  medical  de- 
partment. The  doctors  in  camp,  especially,  are 
made  familiar  with  the  medical  and  surgical  tools  of 
war. 

That,  in  its  barest  skeleton,  is  a military  instruction 
camp.  Its  purpose  is  not  to  turn  out  a finished  offi- 
cer in  four  weeks.  Its  first  purpose,  from  the  purely  mili- 


of  not  less  than  half  a million  men.  Our  army  organ- 
ization calls  for  fifty  officers  to  a regiment  of  2000  men. 
For  an  adequate  land  force  we  should  have  immediate 
need  for  12,500  officers,  without  counting  generals,  their 
aids,  and  officers  in  the  supply  departments.  Nor  does 
this  figure  embrace  what  we  should  require  in  reserve. 

As  a military  school,  solely,  the  Plattsburg  camp  has 
accomplished  everything  that  was  expected  of  it,  and 
more. 

Whether,  in  the  men  who  have  been  there,  the  things 
that  have  been  said  there,  the  protest  that  has  gone  out 
from  there,  it  has  been  powerful  enough  to  set  in  motion 
the  big  idea  that  is  behind  it,  cannot  yet  be  seen.  Our 
traditional  military  policy  is  based  on  the  proposition 
that  a trained  citizen  soldiery,  in  time  of  national  peril, 
shall  expand  a small,  hired  peace  nucleus  to  propor- 
tions adequate  to  the  emergency.  We  have  been  indo- 
lently contemplating  that  proposition  for  a century  and 
a quarter.  And  now  we  have  what  has  been  going  on  at 
Plattsburg. 


“Plattsburg — Will  It  Work?”  is  the  title  of  Mr.  Wheeler’s  next  article  on  the  training  ramp. 
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IT  IS  a fact  not  realized  in  America 
that  General  Joffre  has  never  had 
the  reputation  of  possessing  military 
genius,  or  even  of  outstanding  military 
talent.  His  sendees  to  France  and  Eng- 
land are  invaluable,  but  for  other  reasons. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  a story  related 
to  me  by  an  officer  of  prominence  which 
is  distinctly  critical  of  Joffre’s  military 
methods.  Last  winter  it  was  decided 
that  the  army  of  General  de  l’Angle  de 
Cary  should  attack  all  along  the  line  in 
Champaigne.  An  order  to  the  effect  was 
written  at  Joffre’s  headquarters — an 
order  which  was  a model  of  brevity  and 
distinctness.  General  de  l’Angle  de 
Cary  received  it,  and  another  order,  also 
a model  of  brevity  and  distinctness  was 
directed  to  his  five  corps  commanders. 
But  first,  since  De  l’Angle  de  Cary  was 
not  to  be  supported  by  the  armies  on 
either  side  of  him,  he  he’d  (according  to 
all  the  military  books)  two  corps  in  re- 
serve. The  corps  commanders  received 
the  order,  wrote  each  one  another  order 
of  brevity  and  distinctness  to  his  divis- 
ional commanders,  but  in  every  case  (ac- 
cording to  all  the  military  books)  held 
one  division  in  reserve.  The  divisional 
commanders  passed  on  the  order  to  their 
brigadiers,  holding  each  one  a brigade  in 
reserve.  The  brigadiers  each  held  one 
regiment  in  reserve.  The  regimental 
commanders  each  held  one  battalion  in 
reserve.  The  battalion  commanders 
each  held  one  company  in  reserve,  and 
the  general  attack  by  five  army  corps 
was  actually  undertaken  by  eighteen 
companies.  The  Germans  are  still  in 
Champaigne,  and  my  informant  (who  is 
39  years  old)  says  that  younger  men 
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should  be  promoted.  In  telling  this 
story  I also  should  like  to  keep  some- 
thing in  reserve,  but  in  any  case  there  is 
a strong  feeling  not  only  in  Russia,  but 
also  in  France,  that  there  is  such  a thing 
as  being  too  sound. 

On  the  other  hand  the  soldiers  love 
Joffre,  because  they  know  that  when 
they  are  ordered  against  the  certain 
death  of  machine  guns  and  barbed  wire 
it  is  for  a military  reason,  not  a political 
one.  He  stands  between  his  men  and 
the  politicians,  patiently  but  like  a rock. 
Few  realize  the  chicanery  of  disappointed 
politicians,  the  ambitions  of  political 
generals  against  which  ceaseless  resist- 
ance must  be  made  if  France  is  to  be 
saved,  and  that  is  what  Joffre  is  doing. 

Two  other  stories  are  told  of  him  both 
of  which  I know  to  be  true.  A Sister 
of  Charity  sent  him  a pair  of  knitted 
gloves.  He  wrote  personally  thanking 
her,  but  what  he  said  at  the  moment 
was  gravely,  “I  am  glad  they  no  longer 
remember  against  me  my  old  opinions.” 
He  was  once  politically  opposed  to  the 
Catholic  orders,  but  he  was  humanly 
glad  to  be  forgiven. 


Another  time  two  British  officers  were 
by  mistake  billeted  in  a house  already 
occupied  by  a French  staff  major.  They 
arrived  late  at  night  and  threw  the 
Frenchman  out  bodily.  Being  an  officer 
of  some  prominence  he  brought  the  case 
to  Joffre  himself.  Joffre  listened  pa- 
tiently until  the  story  of  the  outrage 
was  finished.  Then  he  said,  “Are  the 
British  our  allies?”  “Yes,”  replied  the 
officer.  “Are  they  fighting  for  France 
on  French  soil?”  he  asked.  “Yes,”  re- 
plied the  officer.  “Then  give  them  every- 
thing,” said  General  Joffre,  and  closed 
the  subject. 

The  truth  is  that  Joffre’s  great  quali- 
ties are  patience,  endurance  and  prac- 
tical common  sense.  Ever  since  last  No- 
vember the  House  of  Deputies  (some  of 
them)  and  some  generals  have  been 
hammering  away  at  him  without  the 
slightest  effect.  When  the  Germans  be- 
gin their  hammering — as  no  doubt  th2y 
will — they  will  in  my  opinion  succeed  no 
better.  Joffre  may  not  be  the  ideal 
leader  for  that  march  across  the  Rhine, 
but  a better  man  to  bar  the  way  to 
Paris  cannot  be  found  in  France. 


General  Joffre  and  General  French  meet  and  review  British  forces  at  the  front. 
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The  Topsy-Turvy  of  War 


£ NE- ARMED  Gentleman,  opti- 

II  mist,  strong  and  healthy,  is 
prepared  to  visit  wounded  and 
give  to  those  having  the  use  of  one  hand 
only  encouraging  and  useful  hints  on 
general  independence,  using  knife  and 
fork,  tying  boot-laces  and  ties,  shaving, 
dressing,  etc.” 

This  is  one  of  scores  of  quaint,  half- 
pathetic,  half-humorous  advertisements 
in  the  English  newspapers  evoked  by  the 
war.  It  is  illustrative  of  the  shuffle  of 
fortune’s  cards.  Here  is  a man  whose 
loss  of  limb  has  hitherto  relegated  him 
to  the  background  of  life.  Today  he  can 
make  himself  really  useful  with  his  spec- 
ialized knowledge.  Without  doubt  he 
will  build  up  quite  a profitable  practise 
as  consultant. 

The  Psychometrist  and  Clairvoyant 
has  been  enjoying  a veritable  boom  in 
trade  ever  since  August  1914.  People 
have  crowded  on  him  to  consult  the 
stars,  the  crystal  or  the  magic  sands. 
They  want  a peep  into  the  future,  a 
glimpse  of  the  fate  of  relations  at  the 
war,  a horoscope  of  the  Kaiser.  One 
occultist  whose  sanctum  abuts  on  Pic- 
cadilly has  been  doing  a very  live’y  trade 
in  Kaiser.  He  has  also  established  a 
“Telepathic  War  News  Bureau,”  which 
receives  and  transmits  messages  without 
the  blue-pencilling  of  the  censor.  The 
rates  are  oj^jeourse  higher  than  the  cable 
tolls,  but  jt  is  claimed  that  the  service 
is  much  speedier. 

The  Boy  Scout  has  also  come  into  his 
kingdom.  Thousands  of  him  have  vol- 
unteered for  active  service,  and  have 
been  employed  on  aide-de-camp  duty  at 
the  War  Office  and  other  government 
departments.  He  has  a little  blue  ticket 
which  gives  him  the  freedom  of  London’s 
buses,  tubes  and  trams,  and  very  proud 
he  is  of  his  duties  and  privileges.  How- 
ever, one  sad  story  has  to  be  recorded. 
A patriotic  Boy  Scout  was  lent  by  the 
War  Office  to  an  amateur  ambulance 
corps  organized  by  Mayfair  ladies  with 
an  itch  for  the  limelight.  Listen  to  what 
happened  to  him: 

“There  were  a lot  of  dressed-up  so- 
ciety women  all  trying  to  give  orders  to 
one  another.  One  of  them  said  to  me: 
‘I  hope  you  have  come  here  prepared  to 
obey  orders.’  Wasn’t  that  enough  to 
put  a chap’s  back  up  for  the  start? 

“I  was  quite  prepared  to  do  my  duty, 
and  I didn’t  answer  her  back.  They 
sent  me  upstairs  to  the  nursery,  where  a 
lot  of  girls  and  flappers  were  learning  to 
become  nurses.  For  the  first  day  they 
did  nothing  but  put  bandages  and 
splints  and  tourniquets  on  me,  and  I tell 
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you,  if  our  chaps  made  such  a muddle 
of  it  as  they  did,  we'd  duck  them  in  a 
horse-trough. 

“The  next  day  they  made  me  undress 
and  get  into  bed,  and  they  spent  the 
whole  time  changing  sheets  under  me, 
feeding  me  on  the  bally  gruel  they  made, 
and  messing  about  with  me. 

“The  next  day  it  came  to  the  limit. 
Those  idiots  of  girls  were  being  taught 
liow  to  hold  a sponge  and  how  to  tell 
when  hot  water  is  hot!  The  lady  who 
was  instructing  them  washed  me  pretty 
nearly  all  over,  and  then  left  me  for 
them  to  practise  on.  Seven  of  them 
washed  my  face,  one  after  the  other; 
but  when  the  eighth  came  along,  a flap- 
per of  seventeen  with  a grin  on  her  face 
like  a bally  Cheshire  cat,  all  ready  to 
dab  the  soap-suds  into  my  eyes,  I said: 
‘No,  I’m  dashed  if  I will!' 

“I  jumped  out  of  bed,  put  on  my  uni- 
form, vent  off  and  wrote  to  Kitchener 
about  it.  I got  no  reply;  so  I resigned 
from  my  company.  I want  you  to  know 
that  I’m  quite  ready  to  do  anything  a 
soldier  ought  to  do,  but  I absolutely  will 
not  let  eight  grinning  Cheshire  cats  wash 
my  face  one  after  another.  That’s 
final ! ” 

Doctors’  Commons,  where  special 
marriage  licenses  are  issued,  has  been  en- 
joying the  time  of  its  life.  Everybody 
who  is  going  to  the  front,  expects  to  go, 
or  hopes  to  go,  is  getting  hastily  mar- 
ried. The  idea  is  that  one’s  best  girl 
is  thereby  entitled  to  a government  al- 
lowance as  a wife,  and  a pension  as  a 
widow.  If  one  could  marry  three  or 
four  of  one’s  best  girls,  it  would  be  even 
better  for  all  concerned,  but  the  tech- 
nical difficulties  to  be  overcome  have  not 
made  the  plan  of  wide  application  up  to 
the  present.  By  the  end  of  the  war, 
perhaps,  polygamy  may  have  to  be  legal- 
ly blessed  in  Europe  to  redress  the  bal- 
ance of  male  and  female. 

One  hears  the  quaintest  stories  from 
Doctors’  Commons.  A couple  describ- 
ing themselves  as  ‘Roman  Catholics  were 
told  that  they  could  not  be  granted  a 
special  license.  The  fiance  had  to  leave 
for  the  war  straightaway.  It  was  a 
dilemma.  The  girl  sobbed,  but  the  man 
rose  to  the  occasion.  “Let’s  be  Church 
of  England,”  he  suggested,  and  within 
five  minutes  they  were  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  legally  entitled  to  a special 
license. 

In  another  case  the  bride-to-be  was  a 
Jewess.  It  was  necessary  to  obtain  a 
signature  from  a bishop.  Doctors’  Com- 
mons scoured  around  for  a handy 
bishop.  London  proved  to  be  on  active 


service,  and  Kensington  and  Stepney 
were  out  of  town.  Finally  they  reached 

the  bishop  of in  the  midst  of 

delivering  a temperance  lecture.  He  was 
hauled  away  in  a taxi,  very  uncertain 
as  to  his  ecclesiastical  functions  in  such 
a case.  He  had  a vague  idea  that  he 
must  cross-question  the  bride  on  her 
religious  beliefs  and  fitness  for  the  mar- 
riage state.  But  when  he  found  her  at 
the  church,  all  anxiety  and  tears,  the 
only  question  he  could  summon  up  cour- 
age to  trouble  her  with  was  this:  “Well, 
my  dear,  what  do  you  think  about  the 
war?” 

Thirty  thousand  of  London’s  citizens 
have  enrolled  themselves  as  special  con- 
stables. They  have  four  hours  of  duty 
per  night  and  get  no  pay  for  it.  All 
grades  of  society,  from  dukes  to  dust- 
men, are  now  in  the  po’ice,  with  the  in- 
signia of  a blue-and-white  armlet,  a 
whistle  and  a truncheon.  They  are  set 
to  guard  bridges,  wharves,  reservoirs, 
electric  light  works,  sewage  pumping  sta- 
tions. So  far,  they  have  had  to  contend 
more  with  slummy  smells  than  German 
spies.  However,  at  any  moment  things 
may  break  lively,  and  then  the  specials 
will  be  mobilized,  packed  into  motor- 
buses,  and  sped  off  to  the  coast  to  arrest 
invaders. 

The  opulent  Stock  Exchange  people 
have  fallen  from  their  high  estate.  Cigars 
and  champagne  are  only  memories  of  the 
past.  They  have  enlisted,  or  sought  for 
posts  in  all  directions.  One  of  these  un- 
fortunates advertised  his  willingness  to 
catch  trout  and  salmon,  or  shoot  grouse 
and  partridge,  by  way  of  creating  a 
fresh  career. 

Militant  suffragism  has  suffered  an 
eclipse.  What  is  the  slashing  of  a Roke- 
by  “Venus”  against  the  destruction  of 
Louvain?  How  paltry  the  burning  of  a 
mere  village  church  against  the  lordly 
laying  waste  of  the  cathedral  of  Rheims! 
Kaiser  Attila  has  set  a standard  which  it 
will  be  hopeless  to  emulate. 

No,  the  Suffragettes  have  dropped  mil- 
itancy, and — all  credit  to  them — and  are 
helping  with  the  plain  and  unlimelighted 
duties  of  the  citizeness.  In  the  topsy- 
turvy of  war,  they  are  sewing  night- 
shirts and  making  homely  comforts  for 
the  sick. 

Of  all  those  fallen  from  high  places 
with  the  dull  thud,  the  most  notable  are 
the  fashion  despots  of  Paris.  What  was 
to  have  been  the  fantastic  absurdity  of 
fashion  for  autumn,  1914,  no  one  of  the 
shopping  public  knows  or  scarcely  cares. 

Dress?  Why,  dress  today  is  for  prac- 
tical use! 
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Lime 

Light 

Lyrics 


IV. 

The 

Boom- 

erang 


A Boomerang’s  a thing  that  when  it  hits  you , hurts  you  something  frightful. 
But  when  you  get  it  from  the  yen  of  Smith  and  Mayes  it’s  quite  delightful. 


A DOCTOR’S  office — bright  and  airy 

With  germ-proof  tiles  and  nickel  plating 
The  Doctor — smart  but  solitary, 

For  his  first  patient  watchfully  waiting. 

Into  this  sterile  wilderness 
Drifts  like  a breath  from  some  oasis 
A Nurse  whose  tact  and  politesse 
Soon  puts  things  on  a paying  basis. 

She  lands  a patient  on  the  spot, 

The  Doctor  beams,  then  doubt  assails  him; 
He  takes  the  temperature — “Great  Scott! 

It’s  normal!  What  the  devil  ails  him?” 


His  Love  cure  brings  him  practise,  fame, 
And  flushed  with  pride  he  tells  his  wise 
Assistant,  how  to  play  Love’s  game 
She  listens,  mute,  with  downcast  eyes. 

He  teaches  her  ’tis  by  deceit, 

One  turns  Love’s  trick  (excuse  his  slang) 
Suspecting  not,  in  his  conceit, 

He’s  monkeying  with  a Boomerang. 

Ere  long,  laid  low  by  his  own  “dope,” 

Gone  his  conceit — his  buoyant  carriage, 
He  seeks  the  Nurse,  his  only  hope 
The  desperate  remedy  of — Marriage. 


He  feels  the  pulse;  result  the  same, 

When  in  the  offing,  some  one  utters 
A certain  pretty  lady’s  name. 

Good  gracious,  how  the  pulse  then  flutters  I 


“Hal”  cries  the  Doctor,  with 
a smile, 

Triumphant,  sweet,  trans- 
sending Huyler 

“How  long,  pray  tell  me,  have 
you  been 

In  love,  my  boy,  with  Miss 
Grace  Tyler? 

A case  of  Love  (with  com- 
plications) 

Such  is  the  Doctor’s  diag- 
nosis. 

His  treatment — Counter  Ir- 
ritation 

And  Absence,  in  prodigious 
doses. 
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A Champion  and  His  Challengers 


By  HERBERT  REED 


EVERY  man  who  appears  on  the 
courts  at  Forest  Hills  in  the  course 
of  the  National  Amateur  Tennis 
Championship  of  the  United  States  is  in 
the  strictest  sense  a challenger  for  the 
title  held  by  R.  Norris  Williams  2d,  of 
Philadelphia,  the  young  man  who  so 
brilliantly  wrested  the  crown  from 
Maurice  E.  McLoughlin  on  the  Casino 
courts  at  Newport  last  year  after  the 
Californian  had  borne  the  burden  of  the 
fruitless  battle  against  the  Australasians 
in  the  Davis  Cup  matches.  Of  course, 
on  form,  it  is  easily  possible,  barring  ac- 
cidents, to  reduce  the  reasonable  possi- 
bilities to  say  half  a dozen.  The  point 
is  that  under  present  conditions  which 
provide  for  the  playing  through  of  the 
holder  of  the  title,  that  holder  is  really 
defending  his  title  every  day  he 
plays.  He  can  no  longer  sit 
quietly  by  and  wait  for  the 
weeding  out  of  the 
contestants  down  to 
one  man  whom  he 
can  study  thoroughly 
in  the  course  of  the 
wearing  elimination  process  and  then  de- 
feat almost  at  his  leisure.  He  must  be 
prepared  to  eliminate  man  after  man  on 
his  own  side  of  the  draw,  to  play  more 
than  one  stirring  match  before  he  works 
his  way  into  the  final,  to  stave  off  the 
rush  of  some  newcomer  who  may  be 
playing  for  the  moment  above  his  natural 
game,  or  the  assault  of  some  veteran 
who,  always  sound  in  generalship  and 
rich  in  experience,  is  in  the  throes  of  a 
recrudescence  of  technique. 

Granted  a style  with  a sound  founda- 
tion, it  is  the  day-by-day  adaptation  of 
play  to  the  task  in  hand,  to  the  op- 
ponent who  must  be  defeated,  that  takes 
the  really  great  player  through  his  side 
of  the  draw  to  the  final  round.  And  in 
the  final  round  it  is  the  man  himself  that 
counts  for  the  extra  ounce  of  coordinated 
power  and  skill  that  retains  or  gains 
the  title.  So  under  present  condi- 
tions, no  title  worth  holding  can  be  other- 
wise than  truly 
won. 

The  title 
holder  has  ad- 
vantages and 
disadvantages, 
which  seem  to 
just  about  bal- 
ance, to  my 
way  of  think- 
ing. In  the 
k ourse  of  play- 
ing through  the 
champion  will 
meet  now  a 
man  to  whom 
his  prestige  is  a 
deterrent,  again 
a man  to  whom 
it  is  an  en- 
couragement. 

Of  this  latter 
class  was  Rob- 
ert D.  Wrenn, 


Karl  Behr  in  midcareer.  This  extremely 
high-strung  player  got  his  game  in  hand 
so  well  in  the  early  tournaments  that  he 
numbered  among  his  victims  Clothier, 
Fell  and  McLoughlin.  He  succumbed  to 
Wiliams  at  Secbright  after  a gallant 
battle. 

who  in  his  palmy  days  reveled  in  the  task 
of  defeating  men  who  in  technique  were 
his  superiors  and  who  were  rich  in  titles 


until  they  met  this  indomitable  person- 
ality. 

Victories  and  defeats  in  the  course  of 
the  tournaments  up  to  the  opening  of 
the  championship  mean  little,  I think, 
when  one  confines  one- 
self to  a study  of  the 
point  analysis.  These 
matches  mean  much, 
however,  when  one  at- 
tempts at  first  hand  a study  of  the  meth- 
ods of  the  players  involved  as  revealed  in 
action.  It  would  easily  be  possible  to 
give  over  this  entire  article  to  a study 
of  the  type  of  play  of  any  one  of  the 
three  men  ranked  at  the  top,  and  so, 
presumably,  favorites  of  the  tennis  pub- 
lic. I think  that  either  Williams,  Mc- 
Loughlin or  Behr  has  it  in  him  to  come 
through  to  victory,  but  I like  the  pros- 
pects of  McLoughlin  because  of  the  fact 
that  he  has  a greater  mastery  over  him- 
self than  has  either  of  the  others,  and 
has  improved  more  than  either  in  a year 
by  study  of  the  game  and  by  self-study. 
Of  his  tournament-courage  there  never 
was  a doubt  from  the  time  he  first  ap- 
peared in  the  East. 

Williams  is  a much  better  player  than 
he  was  a year  ago,  notably  in  the  mat- 
ter of  service  and  court-generalship,  but 
only  slightly  more  in  command  of  him- 
self. He  is  still,  upon  occasion,  buoy- 
antly careless.  Behr  has  practically  no 
one  to  get  in  hand  but  himself,  and  he 
has  done  just  that  this  season  with 
greater  frequency  and  more  impressively 
than  in  many  a day.  So  there,  in  a few 
lines,  is  my  impression  of  the  three,  in 
the  gaining  of  which  I have  not  even 
bothered  to  keep  score.  These  three 
men  are  the  Probabilities. 

After  the  three  leaders  comes  R. 
Lindley  Murray,  who  will  not  appear  at 
Forest  Hills  this  season,  and  in  fifth 
place  one  finds  William  J.  Clothier,  who 
is  by  no  means  the  Clothier  of  old.  Now 
we  come  to  the  Possibilities,  almost  any 
one  of  whom  might  win  the  title — George 
M.  Church,  a really  remarkable  tennis 
player  with  an 
excellent  head; 
Frederick  B. 
Alexander,  a 
canny  veteran 
who  is  always 
dangerous; 
Clarence  J. 
Griffen  from 
the  Pacific 
coast,  and  Wil- 
liam M.  Johns- 
ton from  the 
same  section, 
both  with  well 
rounded  games 
built  o n the 
California 
foundation  of 
pace ; Watson 
M.  Washburn, 
whose  beauti- 
ful, heady  ten- 
nis is  just  a 


Behr  startling  the  tennis  world.  The  picture  shows  how  the  greatest  net  pla:  er 
in  the  land  has  driven  the  brilliant  Me  Loughlin  to  a purely  defensive  backline 
game,  and  so  to  defeat,  this  in  the  final  round  for  the  Achelis  Cup  at  Seabriyht. 
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trifle  lacking  in  fire;  Wallace  M.  John- 
son, master  of  a variety  of  teasing 
strokes;  Theodore  R.  Pell,  the  great- 
est backhand  player  in  the  country, 
who  is  at  times  unaccountably  lethargic; 
Nathaniel  W.  Niles,  and  G.  P.  Gardner, 
both  clear-headed,  hard-driving,  aggres- 
sive veterans.  Chic"  among  the  new- 
comers will  be  Ward  Dawson,  from 
southern  California,  whose  game  is  more 
on  the  Eastern  style  than  on  lines  that 
we  have  come  to  consider  typical  Cali- 
fornian; and  D.M.  Watters, of  Louisiana, 
who  has  forged  his  way  to  the  top  in 
the  South,  but  who  seems  lacking  in 
tournament  experience  against  men  who 
are  in  his  own  class  or  better.  Dawson 
did  not  last  long  either  at  Longwood  or 
Newport,  and  was  not  by  any  means  re- 
markable at  Seabright,  but  the  good  ten- 
nis is  in  him  none  the  less,  and  1 have 
an  idea  that  he  will  do  much  better  at 
Forest  Hills. 

For  the  moment,  however,  place  to 
the  champion!  What  has  Williams 
shown  throughout  the  early  tourna- 
ments, and  what  are  his  chances  of  re- 
taining his  title?  In  the  first  place,  this 
year  as  last,  there  is  not  one  Williams, 
but  three — the  Williams  who  from  the 
opening  of  a match  is  thoroughly  in 
command  of  all  his  strokes,  and,  com- 
pelling his  opponent  to  p!ay  the  type  of 
game  forced  upon  him,  is  brilliantly  all 
but  unbeatable;  the  Williams  who  starts 
poorly,  perhaps  carelessly,  sets  himself 
a difficult  task  through  his  own  slovenly 
play,  and  then  comes  through  to  victory 
with  as  brilliant  a display  of  general- 
ship and  stroking  as  the  game  has  ever 
seen;  and  the  Williams  who  is  distinctly, 
if  boyishly  and  good-naturedly  second- 
class  or  worse  from  start  to  finish.  I 
have  seen  all  three  of  these  Williamses 
this  season.  Probably  each  of  the  three 
will  appear  at  one  time  or  another  in  the 
course  of  the  championship.  Either  of 
the  first  two  is  almost  sure  to  get  into 
the  final  round,  and  the  first  has  an  ex- 
cellent chance  of  retaining  the  cham- 
pionship, while  the  second,  should  he 
appear  on  that  day,  or  perhaps  even  in 
the  semifinal,  has  little  chance.  The 
third  is  not  worth  discussing. 

Williams,  as  was  to  have  been  ex- 
pected, was  no  match  for  the  Califor- 
nians on  their  own  asphalt  courts.  To 
get  his  game  up  to  its  proper  plane  the 
champion  must  find  the  conditions  that 
suit  him,  and  these  conditions,  of  course, 
will  be  at  hand  at  Forest  Hills.  On  his 
return  from  the  Pacific  coast  Williams 
p’ayed  through  to  the  challenge  round 
of  the  Longwood  tourney,  having  at 
least  one  narrow  escape  due  to  what 
looked  like  laziness,  but  was  really  in- 
difference, and  then  was  simply  slaugh- 
tered by  McLoughlin,  the  Californian 
earning  permanent  possession  of  the 
Longwood  Challenge  Bowl.  This  chal- 
lenge round  was  played  on  a footing 
that  made  it  utterly  impossible  for  Wil- 
liams to  put  forward  his  best  game,  a 
game  that  depends  so  largely  upon  his 
ability  to  make  his  strokes  from  the  best 
possible  positions.  This  match  proved 
absolutely  nothing,  but  earlier  matches 
proved  that  the  champion  could  play 
practically  perfect  tennis  when  the  con- 
ditions were  right  and  the  spirit  moved 
him.  They  proved  that  in  the  matter  of 
actual  technique  the  Williams  of  this 
year  is  far.  ahead  of  the  Williams  of  a 
year  ago.  Hi^ter^fij  se^^:|  hqwever, 


was  not  seen  at  its 
best  until  he  faced  j 
Karl  Behr  in  the  | 
challenge  round  for 
the  Achelis  Cup 
at  Seabright.  Here 
were  courts  and  con- 
ditions that  suited  Williams 
admirably,  and  although  he 
started  rather  poorly,  he  rose 
to  heights  in  the  course  of 
this  match  that  I have  never 
before  seen  him  attain. 

The  problem  was  to  defeat 
Behr's  marvelous  net  game 
by  passing  him,  and  this 
problem  the  champion  solved. 

It  required  great  tennis-courage  to  keep 
steadily  driving  for  the  side  lines,  al- 
lowing a margin  of  safety  of  hardly  more 
than  two  inches,  when  stroke  after 
stroke  showed  Williams  that  he  had  yet 
to  get  the  range.  Yet  this  dogged  if 
outwardly  cheerful  insistence  on  playing 
the  game  as  he  had  set  out  to  play  it 
undoubtedly  had  its  discouraging  effect 
upon  Behr  even  when  the  ball  struck  out 
of  court.  Here  was  the  sharp  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  men — failures  due 
to  his  own  faults  troubled  Behr  mightily, 
Williams  not  at  all.  As  the  match  pro- 
gressed Williams  got  the  range,  and 
thereafter  was  unbeatable.  He  simply 
ruined  Behr’s  game,  and  kept  him  away 
from  the  net.  He  also  turned  on  his 
own  terrific  service,  taking  chances  with 
the  second  ball,  knowing  full  well  that 
a few  service  aces  would  go  a long  way 
toward  demoralizing  this  particular  ad- 
versary. 

I wonder  if  any  but  McLoughlin  him- 
self knows  exactly  what  he  has  been  do- 
ing this  season.  Probably  not,  and  yet 
here  is  a guess.  I believe  he  has  been 
preparing  himself  in  the  course  of  the 
early  tournaments,  come  victory  or  de- 
feat, to  put  on  the  greatest  tennis  of  his 
career  at  Forest  Hills — even  greater  ten- 
nis than  he  displayed  against  Norman 
Brookes  in  the  famous  Davis  Cup  match 
of  a year  ago.  Satisfied  with  his  game 
at  the  net,  he  has  played  almost  con- 
stantly in  the  back  court.  Sometimes,  to 
be  sure,  he  has  been  driven  there,  but 
most  of  the  time,  I believe,  he  has  main- 
tained his  position  there  from  choice.  He 
has  been  working  steadily  upon  his  deep 
driving  and  passing  game.  Against  Behr 
at  Seabright  McLoughlin  was  undoubt- 
edly beaten  on  the  merits  of  the  match, 
for  against  Behr  at  his  best  no  man  can 
presume  to  merely  practise  strikes.  Yet 
I think  in  the  championship,  should  the 
Californian  meet  Behr,  he  will  prove  an 
entirely  different  McLoughlin,  with  all 
parts  of  his  game  neatly  welded  to- 
gether. 

In  no  former  year  of  his  career  has 
McLoughlin  been  so  deep  a student  of 
the  game  itself  and  of  his  own  methods. 
He  has  gotten  himself  well  in  hand,  and 
in  the  matter  of  judgment  I believe  he  is 
ahead  of  Williams  and  infinitely  far 
ahead  of  Behr.  If  there  is  anything  left 
to  know  about  tennis,  including  his  own 
weaknesses,  I do  not  believe  that  the 
Californian  has  missed  it.  His  dearest 
ambition  has  been  to  regain  his  title  as 
champion,  and  I think  he  has  allowed 
nothing  to  divert  him  on  the  way.  As 
this  is  written  McLoughlin  is  playing 
Wallace  Johnson,  the  chop-stroke  expert 
at  Newport,  so  that  by  the  time  the 
Pacific  coast  star  comes  up  to  the  cham- 


pionship he  will  have  faced  every  really 
distinct  type  of  play  there  is  in  this 
country  without  having  shown  his  own 
game  at  its  best.  I expect  of 
him  nothing  particularly  radical 
— only  better  tennis  than  he  has 
ever  played  before.  If  he  can 
produce  that  I do  not  see  who 
is  going  to  stop  him 
without  playing  super- 
'X  tennis. 

. \ Admirers  of  Karl 
Behr,  and  he  has 
hosts  of  them, 
have  been  greatly 
pleased  by  a cer- 
t a i n steadying 
down  and  self- 
mastery  on  the 
part  of  their  fa- 
vorite from  time 
to  time  this  sea- 
son. Critics  will 
tell  you  that 


Ward  Dawson,  California's  latest.  I1  he 
newcomer  from  the  Pacific  coast,  this 
time  from  the  southern  section  of  “ Ten- 
nisland,”  took  a long  time  to  find  him- 
self under  Eastern  conditions. 

Behr’s  strokes  arc  not  orthodox.  This 
is  something  to  be  forgotten  as  quick- 
ly as  possible.  Behr,  in  building  up 
his  game,  has  shown  independence, 
which  to  some  of  the  old  guard  is  a 
crime  in  tennis  as  in  golf.  Behr’s  style, 
like  his  remarkably  nervous  tempera- 
ment, is  unlike  that  of  any  other  man 
in  the  game,  but  he  is  a truly  great 
tennis  player  none  the  less.  Twice  this 
year  he  got  his  game  going  as  it  ought 
to  go — once  against  Clothier  at  Glen 
Cove,  and  again  against  McLoughlin  at 
Seabright — with  the  result  that  he  liter- 
ally swept  his  opponents  before  him. 
Behr’s  biggest  battle  is  with  himself.  His 
style  of  play  is,  of  course,  the  product  of 
his  temperament,  and  so  long  as  that 
temperament  is  on  duty  in  the  furor  of 
actual  play  and  not  between  strokes  he 
is  formidable  to  the  last  degree.  He 
takes  too  much  out  of  himself,  however, 
and  between  strokes  his  struggle  to  gain 
command  of  himself  is  patent  even  to 
the  man  in  the  grand  stand.  If  that  com- 
trol  comes  to  him  in  his  big  matches  at 
Forest  Hills  he  will  bear  watching. 

William  M.  Johnston  I consider  another 
dangerous  man  this  year.  He  is  better 
than  a year  ago  by  a wide  margin,  if  his 
type  of  play  at  Newport  is  any  criter- 
ion. He  was  not  up  to  the  mark  at 
Longwood,  but  has  rounded  out  his 
game  markedly  since  then,  building 
in  some  really  splendid  driving  from 
the  base  line,  and,  indeed,  improving 
all  his  ground  strokes.  He  has  had 
enough  play  in  the  East  to  have  become 
thoroughly  accustomed  to  Eastern  con- 
ditions, and  next  to  McLoughlin  I con- 
sider him  the  best  of  the  Californians. 
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Reconnaissance  showing  Biltmore  stick  in  me.  Crew  engaged  at  tagging , calipering,  and  recording  diameter  measurements. 


^CONSERVATION”  is  a big  word; 

I.  it  means  a whole  lot  of  things. 

But  one  thing  (and  this  cannot 
be  overemphasized)  it  emphatically 
does  not  mean — at  least  as  applied  to 
the  Government’s  forest  policy — and 
that  is  putting  a fence  around  the  Na- 
tional Forests  and  letting  them  rot  in 
cloistered  futility.  Conservation,  as  the 
word  is  used  by  the  Forest  Service, 
means  use.  Not  disuse,  or  misuse;  but 
proper,  intelligent,  common-sense  use. 

To  work  this  policy  out  in  detail  a 
certain  amount  of  knowledge  concern- 
ing trees  is  necessary.  The  Forest  Ser- 
vice, to  fulfill  its  avowed  aims,  must 
have  the  benefit  of  expert  technical  ad- 
vice and  assistance.  When  a man  is  ill 
he  usually  calls  in  the  doctor.  Some- 
times, if  he  be  wise  in  his  generation,  he 
calls  him  in  before.  This  is  Uncle  Sam’s 
theory — the  theory  of  preventive  medi- 
cine applied  to  the  National  Forests. 
The  “woodlot”  is  at  present  in  a fairly 
healthy  condition.  Uncle  Sam  has  not 
believed  in  waiting  for  the  nation's  five 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  billion  feet  of 
timber  to  show  signs  of  marked  debility 
before  getting  a diagnosis  and  prescribing 
a course  of  treatment.  Hence  the  corps 
of  permanently  employed  technical  men 
in  the  Forest  Service — trained  forest 
physicians. 

The  graduate  of  a school  of  forestry 
who  passes  a Civil  Service  examination 
and  enters  the  Forest  Service  with  the 
title  of  Forest  Assistant  does  not,  of 
course,  jump  right  into  important  in- 
vestigative or  constructive  work.  He 
does  not  at  this  stage  of  his  career  have 
much  to  do  with  shaping  the  national 
timber  policy.  Like  the  interne,  to  fol- 
low out  our  medical  metaphor,  the  newly 
appointed  Forest  Assistant  serves  a very 
thorough  apprenticeship  before  his  pro- 
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fessional  opinion  carries  weight.  Like 
the  fledgling  civil  engineer  (whose  first 
real  job  consists  of  pulling  a nightmare 
of  a surveyor’s  chain  through  long  miles 
of  assorted  country  to  the  musical  slogan 
of  “Stick-Stuck!”)  the  embryo  forester 
is  inclined  to  credit  his  first  few  years 
of  field  work  to  experience. 

This  is  not  to  say,  by  any  means,  that 
his  efforts  during  this  period  are  a dead 
loss.  The  government  has  the  reputation 
of  getting  its  money’s  worth  in  return 
for  the  salaries  it  pays.  And  when  we 
learn  that  the  Forest  Assistant  receives 
S1100  a year  to  begin  with  it  may  safely 
be  assumed  that  the  recipient  is  giving 
up  therefor  $1100  worth  of  work. 

The  trouble  is — looking  at  it  from  the 
Forest  Assistant’s  standpoint — the  char- 
acter of  the  work  during  his  novitiate 
may  not  coincide  with  his  preconceived 
ideas  on  the  subject.  This  is  a disad- 
vantage which  he  shares,  I believe,  with 
a certain  proportion  of  graduates  from 
schools  and  colleges  in  general.  But  that 
does  not  make  it  easier  in  any  individual 
instance. 

Take  a case  of  this  sort  on  the  Apache 
National  Forest  of  Arizona.  One  Wil- 
liam Higgins,  an  ambitious  and  serious- 
minded  youth,  after  taking  a diploma 
and  honors  from  an  Eastern  school  of 
forestry,  passed  the  Civil  Service  tests 
and  received  an  appointment  as  Forest 
Assistant  assigned  on  the  Apache. 

The  headquarters  of  this  particular 
forest  are  at  Springerville,  a small  town 
about  a hundred  miles  south  of  the  Santa 
Fe  railroad.  From  Holbrook,  on  the 
Santa  Fe,  a stage  route  runs  to  Spring- 
erville. Higgins,  upon  leaving  the  train, 
found  that  the  “stage”  was  a buckboard 
drawn  by  two  pessimistic  cow-ponies  and 
driven  by  an  egregiously  loquacious 
character  named  Hank  Ferris. 


The  trip  took  three  days.  Higgins 
finally  arrived  at  Springerville  with  hri 
favorite  pair  of  calipers,  a Swedish  in- 
crement borer,  a number  of  excellent 
books  on  technical  forestry  and  a burn- 
ing ambition  to  put  some  of  his  pet 
sylvacultural  theories  into  immediate 
operation.  He  was  tired  that  night  and 
appeared  thoughtful.  His  mood  was  at- 
tributed to  the  rigors  of  the  journey 
west,  to  the  monotony  of  the  hundred 
miles  of  malpais-covered  plains  he  had 
just  crossed,  and  to  the  three  days’  con- 
versation with  Ferris. 

The  Supervisor  let  him  rest  until  late 
the  next  morning,  then  called  him  over 
to  the  office. 

“Ever  done  much  work  in  the  woods?” 
was  the  first  question. 

Higgins  confessed  that  his  experience 
in  this  respect  was  limited. 

“Well,”  said  the  Supervisor,  “you’ll 
have  to  get  on  to  things  gradually,  I 
reckon.  Major  Catlin,  one  of  our 
rangers,  is  starting  out  today  to  look 
over  the  condition  of  the  range  down  on 
Blue  River,  and  you  can  go  along  with 
him.  It  will  be  a good  chance  for  you 
to  learn  something  about  forest  condi- 
tions on  the  Apache — topography,  tim- 
ber, trails  and  range.  When  you  get 
back  I’ll  assign  you  to  a district  to  help 
out  the  ranger  for  a while.  Some  of  the 
district  men  are  pretty  well  tied  up  now 
with  homestead  work  and  free  use  busi- 
ness and  they  can  use  an  assistant  to 
advantage.” 

“Why-er-do  you  mean  I’ll  be  under 
the  orders  of  a ranger?  I thought  I 
was  to  work  here  in  an  advisory  capac- 
ity in  regard  to  sylvacultural  problems. 
I’m  not  familiar  with  the  administrative 
end  of  the  work.” 

“I  know  you’re  not,”  said  the  Super- 
visor, drily,  “but  you  will  be!  Now  look 
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here,  Higgins,"  he  went  on,  “we  might 
as  well  understand  each  other  right  at 
the  go  off.  There’s  a lot  of  all  sorts  of 
work  to  be  done  here.  I’ve  got  a million 
and  a quarter  acres  of  national  forest 
to  take  care  of  and  about  a dozen  men 
to  do  it  with.  Problems  that  require 
technical  training  in  forestry  are  con- 
stantly coming  up  and  I want  your  ad- 
vice when  I can  use  it.  But  in  the  mean- 
time the  routine 
business  of  the 
forest  has  got  to 
go  on  and  I 
want  you  to  fit 
yourself  first  of 
all  to  help  out  in 
any  way  and  in 
any  capacity  in 
which  you  may 
be  for  the  time 
being  most  val- 
uable. It’s  what 
we  all  have  to  do 
and  it’s  neces- 
sary experience 
any  way  you 
look  at  it.  If 
you  make  good 
on  it  you’ll  get 
the  chance  you 
want  in  your 
special  line  later. 

How  about  it?” 

The  Forest 
Assistant  decided 
t o accompany 
Major  Catlin. 

This  worthy  was  a character;  an  old 
stager  who  had  grown  up  with  the  coun- 
try, insofar  as  the  country  could  be  said 
to  have  grown  up  at  all.  It  was  a rare 
treat  to  him  to  break  in  a tenderfoot. 

They  camped  the  first  night  about  ten 
miles  from  town,  at  a park  in  the  forest 
called  Milligan  Flats. 

“Ever  taste  rattlesnake?"  asked  the 


tiers.  It’s  shore  good."  As  he  spoke 
he  opened  a tin  of  canned  eel  which  he 
had  brought  along  for  the  other’s  special 
benefit.  “See  how  nice  and  white  the 
meat  is!” 

Higgins  didn’t  eat  much  supper. 

Later  he  was  instructed  in  the  art  of 
dish-washing.  The  major  took  it  all  as 
a matter  of  course,  and  Higgins  did  not 
see  fit  to  rebel. 


A Forest  Service  Camp. 

As  he  was  finishing  his  task  a cow- 
puncher  rode  into  camp.  “I  jes’  seen  a 
batch  of  Indians  over  by  Nutrioso,  ma- 
jor,” he  said.  “They  was  ten  or  twelve 
of  them — broke  off  the  Apache  Reserva- 
tion, I reckon — an’  they  must-a  had 
forty  deer  hides  among  ’em.  Looks  like 
you’ll  have  to  rQund  ’em  up!” 

The  major  might  have  planned  this 


The  Forest  Assistant  was  tired  out, 
saddle-weary,  cross  and  sleepy.  He  kept 
dropping  behind  the  others,  and  finally, 
in  an  unlucky  moment,  took  the  wrong 
trail.  When  he  discovered  his  mistake 
he  was  lost.  Of  course  he  should  have 
waited  until  morning  and  followed  his 
tracks  back  to  the  right  road.  Instead 
he  kept  on. 

After  traveling  most  of  the  night  he 
came  to  an 
emergency  cabin 
where  fire  tools 
and  “chuck”  for 
fire  fighters  were 
stored.  This 
seemed  a haven 
of  refuge.  He 
turned  in  and 
slept  like  a log 
for  hours.  When 
he  awoke  the 
sun  was  high.  He 
looked  around 
and  dug  out  an 
assortment  o f 
food,  but  remem- 
bered suddenly 
that  he  didn’t 
know  how  to 
cook.  Later  — 
much  later — he 
admitted  that  he 
lived  for  three 
days  on  break- 
fast food  and 
condensed  milk, 
until  such  time 
as  the  major  had  escorted  his  Indians 
into  town,  returned  to  the  Milligan 
Flats  camp,  and  trailed  his  assistant  to 
the  fire  cabin,  which  Higgins  had  been 
afraid  to  leave. 

This  was  one  of  a number  of  amusing 
but  at  the  time  rather  trying  experi- 
ences that  this  particular  Forest  Assist- 
ant went  through  before  his  education 


Forest  ranger  gaging  East  Ells  Creek,  where  gages  have  been  established  in  cooperation  with  the  Geological  Survey. 


major  carelessly  as  he  began  preparations 
for  supper. 

“Great  Scott!  No!”  said  Higgins. 
“That’s  too  bad,”  said  his  companion, 
“I’ve  laid  m jjght  smart  of  canned  rat- 
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surprise  (he  was  quite  capable  of  it) , but 
as  it  happened  he  hadn’t.  He  was  more 
excited  than  Higgins.  All  three  men  set 
out  without  delay  on  the  trail  of  the 
Indians. 


was  finished.  But  Higgins,  it  should  be 
stated,  was  exceptional  in  one  respect — 
his  utter  lack  of  any  sort  of  preliminary 
woods  experience.  As  a general  thing, 
even  though  the  Forest  Assistant  is  a city 
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or  town-bred  man,  he  gets  some  real 
field  training  as  a feature  of  his  course 
in  the  technical  school  or  secures  an  ap- 
pointment as  fire  guard  or  timber  esti- 
mator on  a National  Forest  during  the 
summers  of  his  school  period.  Work  of 
this  kind  gives  him  a fairly  definite  idea 
of  what  he  will  be  up  against  after  grad- 
uation and  drills  him  to  some  extent  in 
camp  practise  and  the  simpler  phases  of 
woods  work. 

In  the  matter  of  deciding  how  and 
where  to  obtain  the  technical  training 
for  his  profession  the  would-be  forester 
has  today  an  embarrassment,  almost,  of 
riches.  It  was  different  a few  years  ago, 
but  today  there  are  twenty-three  schools 
in  the  United  States  which  grant  a de- 
gree in  forestry  and  forty  more  which 
include  one  or  more  forestry  subjects  in 
their  curricula. 

The  preparation  of  the  Forest  Assist- 
ant is  thorough.  He  must  be  well  ground- 
ed in  the  principles  of  dendrology,  the 
study  of  the  structure  and  identification 
of  individual  tree  species;  in  sylvaculture, 
the  science  which  treats  of  the  life  of 
trees  in  the  forest  and  the  principles  of 
producing  and  tending  forests;  in  forest 
management,  or  intensive  administration 
of  forests;  in  mensuration,  the  science  of 
growth  and  yield.  Methods  and  costs 
of  logging  in  every  part  of  the  country 
are  investigated;  lumbering  is  studied 
in  all  its  branches;  a knowledge  of  sur- 
veying and  of  type  and  topographic 
mapping  is  required.  Lectures  on  fire 
damage  and  fire  protection  are  given  in 
most  schools.  In  addition  to  this  book 
knowledge  a certain  amount  of  time  is 
spent  in  the  field,  usually  in  summer, 
working  out  on  the  ground  the  methods 
of  applying  practically  the  theories  taken 
up  during  the  winter  session. 

The  very  first  job  for  the  Forest  As- 
sistant is  to  become  fami’iar  with  local 
conditions.  Under  this  head  may  be 
included  the  ability  to  take  care  of  him- 
self and  his  horses  in  the  woods.  This 
knowledge,  the  necessity  for  which  has 
been  already  touched  upon,  is  a pre- 
requisite to  every  branch  of  Forest  Ser- 
vice field  work.  The  new  man  must 
learn  the  roads  and  trails  in  his  Forest, 
the  cabins  and  camping  places,  the  tree 
species  and  timber  conditions,  the  timber 
and  wood  sale  situation. 

To  gain  this  knowledge  in  the  best  and 


speediest  manner  he  will  be  put  to  work, 
almost  invariably,  under  some  experi- 
enced man,  as  was  Higgins  under  the 
major.  He  may  mark  or  scale  timber 
on  an  existing  timber  sale;  he  may  be 
assigned  to  a “cruising”  or  timber  esti- 
mating crew;  he  may  help  run  out  and 
report  on  a homestead  claim.  In  fire 
season  he  may  patrol  or  make  fire  lines, 
or  fight  fire.  He  may  help  on  planting 
projects,  or  in  seed  collecting,  or  in  a 
forest  nursery  or  experiment  station.  He 
may  land  on  a district  with  a ranger  to 
assist  in  routine  administrative  work. 
But  whatever  he  does  or  wherever  he  is 
stationed  he  is  learning  things  that  make 
him  more  and  more  valuable  to  the  Ser- 
vice as  time  goes  on. 

He  is  on  trial.  His  efforts  are  watched 
and  his  personality  sized  up;  further 
assignments  will  depend  upon  his  general 
efficiency  and  his  special  aptitude  for  a 
particular  line  of  work.  If  he  shows 
peculiar  ability  in  matters  of  administra- 
tion he  may  prove  to  be  Supervisor  ma- 
terial and  get  in  line  for  that  responsible 
position.  If  he  is  of  an  investigative  turn 
of  mind  he  may  lean  to  special  forest 
studies  or  experiments,  and  attain  the 
grade  of  Forest  Examiner.  In  any  event 
field  work  in  the  Service  is  broad  enough 
for  a Forest  Assistant  of  good  natural 
ability  to  rise  in  time  to  some  position 
of  ever-growing  interest  and  responsibil- 
ity. 

There  are  today  six  hundred  or  more 
trained  foresters  in  the  United  States. 
Of  these  about  three  hundred  are  em- 
ployed by  the  Forest  Service  in  various 
capacities,  from  Chief  Forester  Graves 
down  to  the  thirty-five  Forest  Assistants 
appointed  last  spring.  When  these 
technical  men  have  gained  sufficient  ex- 
perience they  are  intrusted  with  the  in- 
vestigative and  experimental  work  upon 
which  national  forest  policies  are  found- 
ed. And  in  addition  to  the  general  prin- 
ciples evolved  and  put  into  operation  on 
the  Government’s  forest  reserves  as  a 
whole,  each  National  Forest  is  managed 
in  detail  according  to  a scheme  drawn  up 
to  fit  local  conditions  and  needs.  This 
“forest  working  plan,”  as  it  is  called, 
contains  a record  of  timber  resources  and 
a comprehensive  policy  for  their  present 
and  future  utilization,  designed  in  the 
light  of  the  findings  of  scientific  forestry. 

“Reconnaissance,”  or  forest  stock-tak- 


ing, an  estimate  and  tabulation  of  timber 
and  a description  of  logging  possibilities 
topographically  considered,  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  every  forest  working  plan. 
And  since  it  is  necessary  for  the  men  in 
charge  of  reconnaissance  crews  to  have 
a thorough  grasp  of  the  principles  of  for- 
est management,  as  well  as  superior  ex- 
ecutive ability,  trained  foresters  usually 
conduct  such  work. 

Other  special  lines  of  advanced  work 
which  the  technical  man  may  superin- 
tend are  timber  sales,  fire  lines  and  fire 
protective  systems,  reforestation  pro- 
jects, yield  volume  and  growth  studies  of 
tree  species,  and  work  at  the  various 
forest  experiment  stations.  From  the 
ranks  of  the  technical  men  come  the 
chiefs  of  planting  and  sylvacs  in  the  dis- 
tricts or  at  Washington  and  in  many 
cases  the  higher  administrative  officers 
of  the  Service. 

There  are  no  Blakes  among  the  num- 
ber and  but  rarely  does  a man  enter  the 
service  with  the  total  lack  of  woods  ex- 
perience possessed  by  Higgins. 

Such  types  are  rare  and  incidental. 
They  have  been  mentioned  merely  for 
the  sake  of  contrast.  The  trained  for- 
ester in  the  Service,  whether  Westerner 
or  Easterner  by  birth,  is  more  often  than 
not  one  who  knows  the  woods  as  he 
knows  his  first  reader,  who  has  supple- 
mented an  early  interest  in  and  a fa- 
miliarity with  the  forest  by  a later 
scientific  training.  And  there  are  too  in 
the  Service  a considerable  number  of 
practical  foresters  who  have  never  seen 
the  inside  of  a school  of  forestry,  who 
have  gained  what  knowledge  of  this 
science  they  possess  from  first  hand  re- 
search and  a study  of  forestry  literature 
carried  out  alone  and  often  under  very 
real  difficulties. 

Such  men  get  along.  They  prove  up. 
For  after  all  success  in  forestry  as  in 
most  things  depends  primarily  upon  the 
personal  equation.  The  youth  who  sees 
in  the  life  of  the  forester  a wholesome, 
out-of-door  existence,  a career  of  in- 
finite possibilities  for  service  and  growth 
and  happiness,  can  surely  succeed  in 
measurably  realizing  his  ideal  if  he  has 
the  right  stuff  in  him.  He  must  know 
his  business,  of  course,  whatever  the 
means  he  adopts  to  that  end;  but  he 
must  first  of  all — with  no  exceptions — 
assay  one  hundred  per  cent  pure  man. 


Yes, 

We  took  Mr.  Allen  up. 
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A Day  in 
the  Rice 


Districts 


By  ESTHER  HARLAN 


WT  ITTLE  birds!  who  are  also  loved 

I j by  the  high  gods  who  live  in  the 
heavens  and  have  spread  out  all 
the  forests  and  the  river  banks  for  your 
feeding,  we  will  indeed  leave  you  a share 
when  we  harvest,  but  do  not  now  dis- 
turb our  fields,  lest  there  be  not  enough 
rice  for  our  little  children  through  the 
long  winter.” 

Such  was  the  prayer,  or  polite  re- 
quest, I found  written  on  a strip  of  yel- 
low cloth  waving  from  a bamboo  pole 
above  a ripening  rice  field.  I begged  it 
(with  the  assistance  of  a very  new  and 
shining  twenty  yen  piece — the  price  of  a 
hundred  such  printed  petitions)  from  an 
old  farmer  near  Tokyo.  In  its  stead,  I 
substituted  my  handkerchief,  confident 
in  my  crass  Occidential  materialism,  that 
it  would  be  equally  potent  in  the  eyes  of 
the  “little  birds.” 

I had  noticed  a number  of  these  in- 
scriptions during  my  trolley  ride  into 
the  rice  district  back  of  Yokohoma 
alternating  wTith  occasional  cacashi  (scare 
crows)  of  fairly  modern  fashioning — 
frequently  merely  a cross  of  straw  top- 
ped by  a straw  hat.  Sometimes  there 
were  little  bells,  but  oftenest  a few  of 
these  petitions  about  the  outskirts  of  the 
little  plots  (by  courtesy  called  fields) 
were  accompanied  by  many  quite  pray- 
erless fluttering  rags  overtopping  the 
waving  green  heads  of  grain — presumably 
in  the  hope  that  the  “little  birds”  would 
not  feel  it  necessary  to  read  them  all, 
but  would  take  for  granted  that  all  bore 
equally  fervent  petitions.  It  carried  my 
thought  back  to  that  exquisite,  most 
tenderly  appealing  prayer  in  “Chante- 
cler” — “Oh  god  of  little  birds” — and  yet 
further  to  the  old  Puritan  definition  of 
these  upward-tendering  desires  of  the 
heart — “Prayer  is  the  soul’s  sincere  de- 
sire, unuttered  or  expressed.”  Perhaps 
it  was  something  in  the  expression  of 
my  face  that  made  the  old  man  at  my 
side  urge  me,  by  all  the  arts  and  gestures 
known  to  a very  charming  hospitality, 
to  come  up  the  path  to  his  home  and  rest 
a little; — perhaps  a Japanese  can’t  re- 
frain from  hospitality. 

I had  left  the  tram-car  at  one  of  the 
little  rice  villages  for  the  express  purpose 
of  seeing  something  of  the  home  life 
and  when  the  old  planter  invited  me  to 
his  house  I tried  to  bow  and  smile  my 
way  as  quickly  as  possible  into  his  con- 
fidence. Japanese  intercourse  consists 
largely  of  l^w?.  .£t  lea^J t^o  must 


preface  all  conversation  or  intercourse 
of  any  sort — even  inquiry  as  to  the  price 
of  articles  displayed  on  the  sidewalk  for 
sale.  Otherwise,  one  is  regarded  little 
better  than  a highwayman.  Therefore, 
when  I entered  the  home  of  the  old  rice 
planter,  I turned  on  the  full  battery  of 
my  bowing  machinery  in  the  hope  that  I 
might  be  taken  at  once  into  the  bosom 
of  the  family.  Circumstantially,  such  a 
reception  was  practically  inevitable, 
since  the  house  consisted  of  a single 
room  of  stone  walls,  board  floor,  strewn 
with  home-made  rice-straw  mats  and 
bamboo-screen  doors  and  windows  cov- 
ered with  coarse  translucent  paper. 

Though  my  host  was  obviously  aged, 
his  wife  could  not  have  been  more  than 
twenty-one  or  two.  She  was  unusually 
pretty  and  every  movement  was  full  of 
dainty  grace,  assured,  unhurried.  I had 
already  learned  three  words — “Mizu” 
(water),  “doka”  (please),  and  “ariago” 
(thank  you).  I was  very  thirsty  and 
the  Japanese  love  to  give.  My  pretty 
hostess  was  delighted  that  I wanted  two 
gourds  full  of  water  to  drink  and 
hastened  to  bring  me  tea  as  well,  and 
rice  cakes,  besides  figs  and  grapes  from 
her  own  dooryard. 

They  piled  mats,  one  upon  another, 
on  the  floor  and  other  mats  on  a low 
bamboo  seat  just  outside  the  door  and 
gave  me  to  understand  that  I could 
choose  where  I would  dine.  I chose  the 
dooryard  and  there,  on  a bamboo  tray 
with  morning  glory  leaves  for  doily  and 
napkin,  and  with  many  hospitable 
salaams,  I was  served  with  a truly  re- 
freshing and  delicious  meal.  I ate 


perforce  with  my  fingers,  not  yet  having 
acquired  the  art  of  chopsticks  and  there 
certainly  being  no  fork  or  spoon  avail- 
able for  miles.  Two  of  the  children — a 
pixielike  mite  of  a girl  in  black  kimono 
and  scarlet  obi  and  a boy  of  perhaps 
three  years,  who  had  apparently  been 
too  busy  with  his  mud  pies  to  concern 
himself  with  any  clothing  whatever — 
came  to  the  arch  of  the  trellis  and  re- 
garded me  solemnly  in  silence.  The 
baby — a brown  scrap  of  a thing 
sprawied,  face  down,  on  its  mother’s 
green  and  yellow  kimonoed  back — for  all 
the  world  like  a little  soft-shelled  crab 
in  leek  and  celery  garnishing — continued 
to  sleep  soundly  w’hile  my  hostess  drew 
water  and  reached  up  into  the  higher 
branches  of  the  fig  tree  for  some  fruit 
that  had  just  been  opened  by  the  sun, 
and  did  a number  of  other  things — any 
one  of  winch  wakened  a baby  with  an 
American  outfit  of  nerves,  howrever 
weary. 

My  w’atch,  w'hen  I drew  it  out  to 
assure  myself  I might  linger  yet  another 
five  minutes,  excited  the  liveliest  interest 
in  the  entire  family.  Even  the  old  man, 
apparently,  had  rarely  if  ever  before 
seen  such  a thing.  I learned  afterward 
that  it  was  unlikely  that  any  one  of  these 
villagers  had  ever  spent  so  much  as  a 
day  in  any  large  city  or  were  fami’iar 
with  their  own  country  side  for  more 
than  a mile’s  radius  about  their  homes. 
Yet  monotony  of  their  lives  had  not 
made  them  sodden,  as  is  so  often  the 
case  among  our  own  poorer  classes,  nor 
dulled  one  fine  perception  of  artistic 
effect  or  fine  impulse  of  hospitality 
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A Dainty  Gift  for  a Lady 

Bush  Chi’-ds  captured  a hawk  meas- 
uring five  feet  from  tip  to  tip,  using  a 
broken  buggy  whip.  He  has  delivered 
the  bird  to  Mrs.  Neill,  the  wife  of  Dep- 
uty United  States  Marshall  Neill,  who 
resides  near  Maxin’s  hill. 

— The  Fulton  (Ky.)  News. 

This  Cop  Should  Be  Made  Chief 


in  helping  Dame  Nature  to  improve  the 
exalted  environment  in  its  progressive 
activities  so  effectively  maintained  with- 
in her  borders,  demonstrating  the  high 
grade  ideals  of  her  social  and  bus:ness 
relation  with  her  citizenship  and  the 
stranger  which  chance  to  visit  her 
domicile. — Joseph  F.  Wonders,  Mayor. 

— The  Carey  (0.)  Times. 

With  the  Big  Bugs 


A Lightning  Jar 

We  are  having  a lot  of  rain  just  now 
as  well  as  thunder  and  lightning.  The 
lightning  struck  Peter  Varchat’s  door- 
yard  fence  gate  and  made  slivers  of  it. 
The  gate  is  some  three  feet  from  the 
house.  It  jarred  them  up  some.  I mean 
the  people  in  the  house. 

— Sandisfield  Note  in  the  Berkshire 
(Mass.)  Eagle. 


We  regret  to  say  that  something  should 
be  done  to  stop  the  dissipation  of  our 
young  friend  Clarence  Snodgrass.  A 
few  nights  ago  he  put  his  foot  on  a brass 
rail  in  front  of  a Canal  street  show  win- 
dow and  addressing  a 

dummy  within  said: 

“Barkeeper  make  me  a 
cocktail,  but  don’t  put 
too  much  sugar  in  it.” 

And  he  remained  there 
waiting  for  the  drink  to 
be  served  until  a police- 
man informed  him  that 
he  would  find  a thirst 
parlor  around  the  corner  ^ 

where  the  lights  were 
bright  and  the  mixologists  V/f 

accommodating.  / /Vvf'/ 

— The  New  Orleans  (La.) 

St°tes. 

A Class  Paper 

On  the  Local’s  sub-  Jg  . JHL 

script  ion  fist  there  are  j| 3 A 

neither  millionaires,  quack  ¥ ^ 

doctors,  dentists,  fortune  JL  ^ 

tellers,  jewelers,  opti- 

cians,  plumbers,  butchers, 
negroes,  preachers,  school  \ V/ 
teachers,  music  teachers, 
section  bosses,  florists, 

actors,  sailors,  miners,  ^ 

state,  county  nor  town 
officers,  gamb’ers  nor 
drunkards,  and  it  is  read 
each  wreek  by  more  than 
one  thousand  persons. — The  Amsterdam 
(Mo.)  Local. 


Os  McLellan  is  repairing  his  scales 
and  will  soon  be  ready  for  use. 

— The  Washington  (0.)  Republican. 

Better  Than  Poodles 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed  Brogan  are  nursing 
sixteen  little  pigs. 

— The  Lane  (W.  Va.)  Recorder. 

Ilis  Honor  on  the  Job 

The  return  of  springtime  has  fully  im- 
pressed each  resident  of  our  up-to-date 
village  of  Carey  with  renewed  energy 
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Miss  Ollie  Gobble  was  in  our  midst 
last  Thursday.  It  is  rumored  that  Miss 
Ollie  :s  about  to  commit  matrimony. 

Eugene  Snoozer  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  a mule  last  wreek. 

The  Embarrassing  Question 


gip 

1 — IUTTTiTT 


St.  Joseph,  (Mo.)  Netc»-Prct», 


Otis  Pancake  and  Jenny  Drybread 
were  married  at  the  West  Bobolink  par- 
sonage on  Friday  afternoon. 

John  Cackle  is  very  sick  with  some- 
thing the  matter  with  his  bronicle  tubes 
at  this  w’riting. 

Ellen  Pumpenhour  visited  here  Satur- 
day. Ellen  looks  just  as  young  as  she  did 
25  years  ago. 

— The  Ardenmore  (W.  Va.)  News. 

Progressive  Spirit  Gone 

Things  are  very  quiet  here.  We  never 
hear  of  a dog  fight  any  more  and  since 
our  old  cat  is  dead  we  seldom  hear  of  a 
cat  fight  and  the  drunken  yell  are  things 
of  the  past.  Oh,  for  the  good  old  days! 

— Correspondence  of  the  Cadiz  (0.) 

Republican. 


Heaven  Kissed 

An  Iowa  man  suggests  that  the  road- 
sides of  every  important  highway  should 
be  adorned  with  flowers.  It  is  a fine 

idea  and  wre  might  add 

that  it  wnuld  be  nice  to 
tie  a pink  ribbon  to  each 
fence  post  along  the  road 

H.  and  wTap  the  wires  with 

I,  P uli  bunting,  but  with  wheat 

| |'ll\  at  a dollar  and  a half  a 

1 III  ill  I V bushel  no  farmer  is  going 

|\  to  w’aste  any  time  or 

l ‘I'll  I I ' ground  decorating  the 

‘ Mj  1 | |j  highways.  Things  look 

I ill/  Pretty  g^d  in  Kansas 

| l j just  as  they  are  thank 

I ' y°u- 

I I III  — The  Iola  (Kans.) 

I | Register. 


Quite  Glad 

Friends  will  be  pleased 
to  learn  that  Ray  Gates  is 
taking  a course  in  under- 
taking and  embalming. 

— The  Bradley  (S.  D.) 

Globe. 

Unrest 


/r  We  won’t  tell  who  it 

was,  but  during  the  holi- 
days a certain  young  man 
took  one  of  our  young 
> Netea-Prest.  salesladies  home  one 
r.ight.  He  said  that  he  stole  a kiss 
from  her  and  w’hen  we  asked  him  what 
she  said  about  it,  he  told  us  confiden- 
tially that  she  said,  “Will  that  be  all?” 

— The  Carlisle  (Ark.)  Independent. 

Getting  the  News 

A.  E.  Lewds  figured  in  a runaway  here 
Tuesday  p.  m.  What  the  animal  be- 
came frightened  at  is  not  known. 

— The  Georgetown  (111.)  News. 

We  Do  Not  Believe  Everything 
We  Read 

Mrs.  Isabel  Patton,  of  this  town,  and 
one  of  the  most  estimable  matrons,  is 
the  father  of  a nine-pound  boy. 

—The  Bayou  (Miss.)  Gazette. 
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Russia’s  Man  of  the  Hour 

By  V.  A.  TSANOFF 

Mr.  Tsanoff’s  doubt  whether  Gutchkoff  will  finally  be  put  in  charge  of  the  munition  question  in  Russia 
thus  far  remains  unsolved.  The  appointment  if  made  will  be  very  dramatic  in  view  of  Gutchkoff’s  his- 
tory in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  is  a great  friend  of  the  Minister  of  War , Polivanoff,  who  is  now  at  the 
head  of  a commission  for  increasing  the  supply  of  munitions  in  Russia.  That  commission  includes  also 
three  members  of  the  Duma  and  three  members  of  the  State  Consul.  The  fact  that  these  parliamentary 
bodies  are  represented  on  so  important  a special  commission  shows  that  the  war  has  made  those  bodies  more 
influential.  Gutchkofj' s day  may  come  yet. 


THE  Retch  of  Petrograd  prints  a re- 
port that  Alexander  Gutchkoff  is 
about  to  be  appointed  Assistant 
Minister  of  War,  and  put  in  charge  of 
a department  for  war  materials;  like 
Lloyd  George  in  England,  and  Albert 
Thomas  in  France. 

A better  choice  could  not  be  made  by 
Nicholas  II,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
it  will  be  made. 

The  son  of  an  Oldbeliever  dissident 
and  of  a French  mother,  educated  in 
economics  at  the  University  of  Berlin, 
became  gradually  prominent  in  finance 
in  Moscow,  he  was  first  heard  of  ten 
years  ago,  when  under  circumstances 
similar,  if  not  altogether  the  same,  as 
those  of  today,  the  czarism  of  Russia, 
under  the  pressure  of  military  reverses, 
overcame  its  repugnance  to  control  of 
the  government  by  the  governed. 

Much  occurred  in  Russian  home  rela- 
tions in  consequence  of  Oyama,  Nogi, 
Kuroki’s  drive  to  sweeten — for  liberal- 
minded  Russians — the  Manchurian  pill, 
just  as  much  has  recently  appeared  on 
the  Russian  home  horizon  to  reconcile 
thinking  Russia  with  the  Galician  disap- 
pointment, no  matter  how  disconsolate 
Russia’s  western  allies  may  feel  about  it. 
In  consonance  with  Russian  experience 
in  all  of  her  three  past  wars,  the  Russian 
eagle  has  weakened  its  hold  at  home  just 
as  soon  as  it  did  so  on  the  battle-field. 

When  the  Far  Eastern  war  filled  the 
hearts  of  Jews,  Poles  and  landless 
peasants  with  a hope  such  as  comes 
once  a century,  the  issue  of  the  feder- 
alization of  Russia,  and  the  forcible  ex- 
propriation of  landed  properties  was 
formally  moved  at  a congress  of  Rus- 
sian Liberal  leaders  in  Moscow,  Gutch- 
koff as  a minority  of  one,  cast  his  vote 
for  the  unity  of  Russia  and  against  fed- 
eralism. 

Scarcely  a landed  proprietor  in  Rus- 
sia dared  hope  then  that  autocracy  would 
weather  the  storm;  rows  of  houses  in 
the  residential  streets  of  Petrograd  and 
Moscow,  remained  with  windows  board- 
ed up  for  over  a year,  this  masters 
being  away  with  their  entire  families 
to  the  Riviera  and  to  every  part  of 
western  Europe.  That  was  the  pe- 
riod when  seven  hundred  estates  were 
pogromed  in  Saratoff  province,  and 
hundreds  in  every  other  part  of  Russia 
— and  when  the  anchor  of  the  established 
order,  in  Berlin,  considered  whether  the 
hydra  of  Russian  anarchy  would  not 
ultimately  have  to  be  beaten  off  by  a St. 
George  of  Prussia,  after  having  been 
allowed  time  enough  to  wreck  pretty 
thoroughly  the  prospects  of  Germany’s 
eastern  neighbor. 

Gutchkoff  did  not  falter  when  the 
drumhead  court-martial  law  was  thrurit 
threateningly  in  the  face  of  Russian 
revolution  by  Peter  Arkadievitch  Stoly- 

Blgitized  by  Q Q • 


I wras  lunching  with  Gutchkoff  in 
a Moscow  hostel  when  the  newspaper 
extra  containing  the  first  announce- 
ment— including  full  details — of  the 
rapid-fire  justice  which  Stolypin  had 
had  promulgated  by  virtue  of  paragraph 
87,  was  brought  to  our  table.  He  read  it 
carefully,  allowing  no  trace  of  emotion 
to  break  across  the  impenetrable  mask 
of  his  face.  As  he  lifted  his  eyes  from 
the  reading  with  a word  or  two  he  ex- 
pressed approval  of  Stolypin’s  act,  which 
was  to  restore  order  at  the  cost  of  thou- 
sands of  lives,  young  lives,  mostly,  sac- 
rificing themselves  for  the  cause  of  free- 
dom as  they  conceived  it,  before  a bar  of 
justice  which  was  allowed  by  law  a max- 
imum of  72  hours  after  the  arrest  of  a 
suspect,  to  examine,  indict,  try,  convict, 
sentence,  and  execute  him. 

With  a majority  behind  him,  pledged 
to  support  Stolypin,  in  the  Third  Duma, 
Gutchkoff’s  first  step  was  a Cromwellian 
one.  Gutchkoff  formed  a Committee  of 
Imperial  Defense,  and  had  himself  elect- 
ed chairman  of  it,  and  saw  to  it  that  no 
one  was  elected  to  a membership  in  that 
committee  who  belonged  to  the  Opposi- 
tion. He  insisted  on  having  only  such 
as  he  considered  loyal  sons  of  Russia  as- 
sociated with  him  in  his  characteristic 
work.  Army  and  navy  affairs,  and  par- 
liamentary, or  more  correctly  legislative, 
preoccupation  with  them,  stamped  the 
work  of  the  Third  Duma,  under  Gutch- 
koff's  guidance. 

XT  AD  it  not  been  for  these  years  of  pro- 
ductive labor  on  the  very  morrow  of 
failure  in  Pacific  Asia,  Russia  could  not 
have  fought  in  this  war. 

Gutchkoff’s  first  speech  on  military  af- 
fairs in  the  Duma  was  a more  astounding 
sample  of  his  courage  than  anything  he 
bad  done  up  to  that  time.  He  had 
breasted  the  revolutionary  current,  he 
showed  he  could  breast  the  reactionary 
one.  The  grand  dukes  and  their  med- 
dling in  the  army  was  the  topic  he  dared 
expound.  He  exposed  the  corruption 
which  marked  this  grand-ducal  trail  in 
one  department  of  army  life,  and  the 
favoritism  and  inefficiency  which  marked 
it,  in  another  department.  Four  grand 
dukes  altogether  were  singled  out,  to 
the  amazement  of  the  Duma  and  of  Rus- 
sia. The  purpose  of  the  blow  was  to 
free  the  emperor  of  the  grand-ducal 
clique,  and  restore  to  the  monarch  his 
prerogatives;  to  free  the  army  de- 
partments of  outside  interference  and 
reinstate  the  minister  of  war  into  his 
rightful  authority;  and  to  gain  for  the 
Duma  a voice  in  this  vital  matter  by 
force  of  her  achievement  in  cleaning  the 
Augean  stables. 

Against  the  grand  dukes  Gutchkoff 
was  at  least  partially,  though  gradually, 
successful.  He  had  in  this  crusade  the 
intrepid  Finn,  General  Roediger,  Minis- 


ter of  War,  as  an  ally,  and  General 
Polivanoff,  Assistant  Minister  of  War, 
after  an  interval,  also.  Roediger  told 
persons  of  weaker  fiber  that  a place  was 
always  open  for  him  in  the  Finnish  Sen- 
ate, and  that  he  did  not  mind  losing  his 
post  in  a campaign  of  this  sort.  On  a 
question  involving  the  Duma’s  right  to 
sanction  the  establishment  of  a naval 
general  staff,  thus  penetrating  far  into 
what  might  be  considered  the  exclusive 
province  of  the  supreme  power,  the  up- 
per chamber  picked  up  enough  courage 
to  resist  the  lower  one.  All  the  ir- 
responsible influences  of  reactionaryism 
which  Gutchkoff  had  been  fighting 
against  massed  themselves  behind  the 
Council  of  the  Empire.  Witte  also  saw  his 
chance  against  Stolypin  in  this  struggle. 
Stolypin,  the  Duma,  and  Gutchkoff  were 
worsted  in  the  test.  The  emperor  veto- 
ed the  bill  which  his  ministers  had  ap- 
proved of,  but  which  his  irresponsible 
advisors  assured  him  infringed  upon  hb 
prerogatives.  In  order  to  preserve 
formal  authority,  he  surrendered  that 
real  monarchical  unity  of  authority 
which  Gutchkoff  had  been  erecting. 
Stolypin,  however,  could  not  be  spared; 
he  remained,  a broken  reed,  as  fagade 
to  the  edifice,  until  malignant  influences 
in  his  own  Department  of  the  Interior 
caused  his  death  at  Kiev  by  assassination 
on  the  part  of  a police  spy. 

Yet  the  good  work  accomplished  did 
not  go  for  naught.  Duma  members,  for 
the  first  time  in  Russia’s  history,  had 
entered  into  army  and  navy  life,  had 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  all  the  lead- 
ing officers  in  the  central  government  of 
these  services.  Visits  to  arsenals,  ship- 
building yards,  barracks,  military  schools 
and  academies  had  been  made  by  the 
Duma  Committee  on  Imperial  Defense. 
Czarism's  mightiest  arm,  the  military, 
had  learned  to  see  in  the  legislature, 
not  an  enemy  but  a friend.  For  the 
Duma  by  word,  and  by  deed,  by  voting 
enormous  credits  for  army  and  navy, 
had  shown  that  the  cause  of  Russia’s 
armed  might  in  the  councils  of  the  na- 
tions was  a cause  dear  to  the  people’s 
deputies. 

The  chopping  off  of  Roediger’s  official 
head,  in  consequence  of  the  temporary 
ascendancy  of  the  clique  around  the 
throne,  did  not  discredit  Gutchkoff. 
When  Roediger’s  successor,  Sukhomlinoff, 
showed  himself  more  attached  to  the 
clique  than  to  the  representative  insti- 
tutions, a conflict  arose,  which  Gutch- 
koff did  not  seek  too  strenuously  to 
avoid. 

Polivanoff,  the  present  minister  of 
war,  then  assistant  minister,  supported 
by  all  the  earnest  and  serious-minded 
body  of  Russian  officialdom,  maintained 
unclouded,  close  and  intimate  relations 
with  the  Duma.  He  spent  longer  hours 
at  the  Tauride  Palace,  explaining  army 
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facts,  and  longings,  to  deputies,  gaining  him  by  the  minister  of  war,  Gutchkoff  court  nods — preferring  an  invertebrate, 
their  interest  in  army  affairs  than  he  openly  attacked  the  minister  of  war  in  and  the  Cadets  and  other  Opposition 
did  at  the  ministry  of  war.  Sukhom-  the  Miasoyedoff  case.  A duel  followed,  groups,  fearful  of  this  Duma-army  com- 
linoff  scarcely  deigned  to  pay  a visit  to  in  which  Miasoyedoff  fired  at  Gutch-  bination,  preferring  a straight  Liberal 
the  Duma’s  palace,  and  for  over  a year  koff  and  missed,  Gutchkoff  firing  in  the  ideologist,  without  a will  of  his  own. 
did  not  open  his  mouth  before  the  air.  Further  duels  with  editors  of  news-  In  the  humbler  role  of  city  councillor 

assembly.  papers  were  preparing,  when  the  Min-  for  Petrograd,  Gutchkoff  has  been  giving 

The  Miasoyedoff  case  then  presented  ister  was  forced  to  beat  an  advisable  re-  the  capital  good  water,  by  no  means 
itself,  an  opportune  chance  to  try  treat,  in  the  face  of  an  adverse  sentiment  an  easy  or  inconsiderable  achievement  in 
strength  with  the  refractory  minister,  among  army  circles  in  Petrograd.  He  a country  and  city  where  the  cholera  is 
Miasoyedoff  was  a gendarmerie  officer  was  not  dropped  entirely,  but  he  was  put  almost  endemic. 

who  had  been  removed  from  the  German  out  of  the  way.  Having  fought  for  the  Boers  in  South 

frontier  on  account  of  too  intimate  re-  Miasoyedoff’s  degradation  and  execu-  Africa,  and  done  much  in  Red  Cros3 
lations  with  Germans  in  exalted  station,  tion  by  hanging  as  a German  spy,  several  work  throughout  the  Manchurian  war, 
and  suspected  of  assisting  German  months  ago,  in  the  course  of  the  war,  Gutchkoff  left  for  the  front  with  the 
agents  crossing  and  recrossing  the  fron-  found  the  climax  of  this  particular  first  Red  Cross  hospital  last  year,  and 
tier.  Yet  he  had  worked  his  way  into  episode.  he  has  scarcely  passed  more  than  a night 

the  confidence  of  Sukhomlinoff,  and  Gutchkoff’s  wage  was  the  customary  on  any  of  his  hurried,  business  visits, 
was  actually  put  in  charge  of  a new  one  for  all  obedience  tv.  duty  unto  the  at  the  capital  since, 
department  of  fiches,  spying  upon  end.  He  was  not  elected  to  the  Fourth  Such  is  the  personality  of  the  man  who 

army  officers,  and  counter  spying  Ger-  Duma,  the  voters,  mostly  landholders,  may  yet  be  destined,  if  things  become 
many.  Armed  with  material  furnished  functionaries  and  priests — obedient  to  bad  enough,  to  enter  through  the  assist- 
_ ant  minister  of  war’s  door  into  the 


citadel  of  Russian  government  where  no 
will,  intellect  or  intense  devotion  to 
country  can  match  his  own.  Gutchkoff 
is  in  an  infinitely  greater  degree  the 
dominating  Liberal’s  man  than  Stolypin 
— who  nevertheless  maintained  repre- 
sentative institutions  in  Russia — ever 
could  have  been. 

The  ruler  of  all  the  Russias  cannot 
find  a better  servant  at  this  juncture 
than  the  man  who  helped  give  him  the 
army,  and  who  identified  the  legisla- 
ture with  the  cause  of  military  and 
naval  might. 


oon  Owners 
ftoon  Owner 


1 1 OON  cars  “repeat.**  50%  of  the 

Mil  entire  Moon  sales  are  sales  to  people  who 
||  have  owned  one  to  three  Moon  Cars 
The  other  50%  represents 


1 1 previously, 

increased  output  to  new  buyers. 

d Satisfaction  is  the  answer — more  than  being  satisfied  with 
the  price  or  with  the  car  at  the  price,  but  with  the  car’s  per- 
formance based  on  satisfactory  running,  power,  economy  of 
maintenance,  beauty,  comfort,  length  of  life  and  equitable 
price.  Moon  owners  and  new  buyers — see  the 


The  Refugee 


By  WILLIAM  P.  LAWSON 


C Note  its  man-e!:e  1 18-inch  -wheelbase  and  generous  roominess. 
View  the  new  body  design— convex-si Je  tumble-home. 

C Examine  the  luxurious  uphobtery  — genuine  tan  Spanish  leather. 
C Open  the  hood  and  study  the  powerful  new  Cont:nental-Moon 
Six-cylinder  motor — the  neme  tells  the  story.  The  new  1016  Delco 
starting,  lighting  and  ignition  with  new  switch  having  ammeter  on 


HAVE  fled  far  from  the  fields  of 
death 


and  fleeing 
Sought  peace  among  the  hills  here 
and  the  trees 

And  sought  surcease  of  horror — hope  of 
seeing 

God’s  face  among  the  flowers,  in  the 
breeze 

To  hear  God’s  voice  say  hope.  Oh,  mad- 
ness, madness! 

War’s  voice  it  is  that  thunders  down  the 
wind 

The  lightnings  are  his  eyes;  not  God’s! 
Just  sadness 

By  day,  by  night  tears  in  night’s  eyes  I 


<t  Give  this  new  Moon  model  the  careful  inspection  it  deserves  — 
that's  all  the  argument  you  need  to  persuade  you  that  this  is  pour  car. 


yy\??N  m?t?d  eao  e 


Is  it — my  hope  of  peace — beyond  fore- 
seeing? 

Death  is  triumphant  now  and  hatred 
king: 

There  is  no  peace  on  earth,  good-will  de- 
creeing— 

There  is  no  God  of  Love — no  birds  to 
sing: 

My  hell  is  with  me  always,  peace-defy- 


FULLY  EQUIPPED 


_ . — /(t-rlQQH.  I If  I could  die,  would  I find  peace  by 

.n  .‘‘ixM-  [ dying? 
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The  Woman  in  the  Theatre 


By  ARTHUR  POLLOCK  . 


THIS  is  the  era  of  the  woman  in  the 
drama.  Nothing  so  well  demon- 
strates the  changing  attitude  of  the 
world  toward  woman  and  the  increasing 
importance  attributed  to  her  position  in 
society  as  the  effect  she  is  having  upon 
all  phases  of  the  theatre. 

The  status  of  woman  at  any  period  in 
history  has  been  reflected  on  its  stage. 
Like  a barometer  the  theatre  has  regis- 
tered the  pressure  of  woman  at  different 
times  upon  the  attention  of  the  world. 
Hence,  for  half  a century  or  so,  as  each 
of  all  the  various  successive  stages  in 
the  advance  of  femin- 
ism has  added  to  that 
pressure,  the  drama 
has  been  quick  to  rec- 
ord its  swift  and 
steady  increase.  But 
the  theatre  has  been 
more  than  merely  a 
sensitive  instrument 
responsive  to  changing 
circumstance : It  has 
played  an  active  and 
effective  part  in  the 
progress  of  woman’s 
affairs.  And  she  in  re- 
turn has  come  to  take 
so  important  a part  in 
the  affairs  of  the  thea- 
tre that  woman  now  is 
a dominating  factor  in 
all  things  theatrical. 

In  every  department 
of  the  drama  of  the 
present  she  is  at  work, 
and  in  every  depart- 
ment her  presence  is 
felt  and  bears  much 
fruit.  Plays  are  being 
made  by  women:  For 
the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  theatre 
the  feminine  pen — as 
“The  Piper,”  “Chains,” 
and  “Rutherford  & 

Son”  will  amply  prove 
— is  producing  sound 
and  impressive  drama. 

In  the  art  of  acting 
the  greatest  growth  is 
to  be  found  among  the 
feminine  members  of 
the  profession:  When, 
at  the  end  of  each  sea- 
son, the  critic  comes  to 
remark  upon  the 
promise  of  the  new- 
comers to  the  ranks  of 
those  successful  on  the 
stage  he  finds  the  ma- 
jority of  the  younger 
generation  to  be  wo- 
men ; good  material 
among  the  men  is  de- 
cidedly scarce.  As  a 
play-producer,  woman 
has  had  a hand  in  the 
renascence  of  the  Eng- 
lish stage;  Janet 
Achurch  was  of  ma- 
terial aid  in  intro- 
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ducing  Ibsen  to  the  English-speaking 
playgoer;  the  production  of  Hedda 
Gabler  by  Elizabeth  Robins  and  Marion 
Lea  launched  Ibsen  successfully  in 
America;  and  the  Irish  national  theatre 
owes  much  to  Lady  Gregory  and  Miss 
Horniman,  the  latter  of  whom  was  also 
the  sponsor  of  the  repertory-theatre 
movement  in  England  and  is  replenishing 
the  British  stage  continuously  with  well- 
trained  and  intelligent  actors. 

Devising,  acting  and  producing  drama 
is  not,  however,  the  sole  extent  of  wo- 
man’s service  to  the  stage.  Women  it 


also  is  whom  plays  are  being  planned 
and  written  and  presented  especially  for. 
What  the  public  wants  today  and  largely 
what  the  public  gets  is  what  the  women 
want.  They  are  the  chief  components  of 
the  modern  audience.  It  is  they  who 
inspire  much  and  support  all  of  the 
worthiest  the  stage  supplies.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  thoughtful,  more  receptive- 
minded  woman  playgoer  is  gradually  rid- 
ding the  drama  of  the  incubus  of  the 
tired  business  man’s  abortive  taste,  and 
the  enervating  effect  of  the  fribbling 
matinee  girl  is  being  offset  by  the  pres- 


Hidden  Factors  of  Service 


Records  kept  like  this  are  practi- 
cally useless  for  the  management 
of  a business.  Efficiency  is  im- 
possible and  funds  for  improve- 
ment cannot  be  obtained. 


Such  methods  result  in  a tele- 
phone line  which  can  give  only 
poor  service. 


Records,  statistics  and  accounts 
kept  like  this  are  available  for  a 
complete  knowledge  of  the  cost 
and  efficiency  of  each  depart- 
ment of  the  business. 


The  result  of  such  records  is  a 
telephone  line  like  this,  which 
gives  good  service. 


The  subscriber  knows  the  difference!  He  demands 
a well-informed,  intelligent  business  management 
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Town  & Country  professes  to  a frank 
and  wholesome  friendliness  toward  out- 
door life  and  luxurious  living.  It  reflects 
this  life  with  accuracy  and  understand- 
ing whether  it  touches  social  events,  art, 
books,  the  drama,  country  house  life, 
golf,  polo,  tennis,  travel,  hunting,  dogs,  gardening  or 
happenings  in  Diplomatic  Circles  or  in  the  Army  and 
Navy. 

TOWN  & Country  keys  its  comment  to  the  tone  of 
the  drawing-room.  It  is  a pictorial  paper,  but  it  selects 
its  pictures  with  a view  to  the  eternal  interest  that 
exists  in  people  who  do  noteworthy  things. 

There  is  a theater  in  New  York  which  contains 
only  two  hundred  seats.  Its  great  attraction  is 
that  there  is  nothing  promiscuous  about  its  atmos- 
phere, its  productions  or  its  audience. 

Town  & COUNTRY’S  great  attraction  to  its  readers 
is  that  there  is  nothing  promiscuous  about  its  atmos- 
phere, its  contents  or  its  audience. 

It  is  doubtful,  indeed,  judged  by  the  character  of  its 
contents  and  appearance,  if  a higher 
standard  of  quality  could  be  at- 
tained in  periodical  publishing. 
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ence  in  the  theatre,  in  continually  in- 
creasing numbers,  of  the  more  sensible, 
less  aimless  of  her  sex,  whose  interests 
are  in  ideas  and  not  in  personalities.  The 
most  promising  attempt  of  recent  years 
to  improve  the  quality  of  the  dramatic 
output  is  being  made  by  the  Drama 
League  in  its  efforts  to  alter  the  public’s 
attitude  toward  the  theatre;  and  the 
Drama  League  is  an  outgrowth  of 
a woman's  club  and  numbers  now 
among  its  members  many  thousand  wo- 
men. 

All  of  which  has  not  by  any  means 
always  been  the  case.  Woman  as  an  in- 
fluencing factor  is  very  young  in  the  thea- 
tre. As  a producer  of  plays  she  is  one  of 
the  theatre’s  few  real  novelties;  as  an  in- 
terpreter of  feminine  roles  her  history 
is  by  no  means  lengthy,  and,  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  drama’s  history  her 
attendance  as  a spectator  at  theatrical 
performances  has,  when  not  actually 


seemingly  fresh  situations  he  had  not 
previously  been  able  to  discern. 

Woman  as  a material  for  d-ama  did 
not  come  into  her  own  until  le  nine- 
teenth century.  Previous  to  that,  it  is 
true,  she  had  played  her  part  in  the 
drama  of  each  succeeding  period,  but 
she  played  it  with  the  passivity  of  a 
pawn.  Shakespeare  in  this  respect  was 
typical  of  his  time.  Juliet  may  have 
had  more  common  sense  and  initiative 
than  her  lover,  Portia  was  more  resource- 
ful than  the  men  she  found  herself 
among,  and  Lady  Macbeth  had  more 
than  a finger  in  the  fate  of  her  ambitious 
husband;  but  whatever  may  be  said  of 
Shakespeare’s  heroines  and  their  import- 
ance as  divinities  shaping  others’  ends,  he 
seldom  cared  in  the  least  to  make  their 
sex  significant.  He  put  them  in  his  plays 
because  they  happened  to  be  at  hand; 
they  were  among  the  useful  tools  of  his 
trade. 


It  was  in  the  nineteenth  century  that 
the  playwright  really  discovered  wo- 
man. He  saw  for  the  first  time  that  Ufe 
could  be  looked  at  through  other  than 
masculine  eyes.  It  was  the  younger 
Dumas  who  really  began  the  discussion 
of  the  many  circumstances  in  women’s 
lives  that  seemed  to  be  in  need  of  ad- 
justment. Seizing  upon  Dumas’s  inno- 
vation, Ibsen  with  it  perfected  the  mod- 
ern social  drama;  and  thereupon  the 
doors  of  the  theatre  were  thrown  open 
for  women:  Nora,  Helda,  Rebecca,  Hildo, 
Mrs.  Alving — each  in  her  own  way 
throws  light  upon  some  side  of  woman’s 
positions,  character  and  needs. 

Ibsen  has  been  followed  by  Shaw, 
Bjornson,  Sundermann,  Pinero,  Jones 
and  others.  To  name  the  contemporary 
plays  in  which  women  are  objects  of  chief 
interest  would  make  an  interminable  list ; 
for  the  drama  of  today  is  the  drama  of 
every  woman  in  her  humor. 


prohibited,  been 
frowned  upon  and 
made  unpleasant  for 
her.  Plays  for  many 
centuries  have  aimed 
to  feed  the  masculine 
eye  and  ear  and  mind 
almost  exclusively. 
The  world  for  long  has 
been  in  many  ways  a 
man’s  world,  and  the 
mirror  held  up  to  na- 
ture in  the  theatre  has 
sedulously  reflected 
that  fact. 

But  so  important  an 
element  has  woman 
now  become  in  the 
theatre  that  in  Eng- 
land she  has  a play- 
house entirely  her  own. 
For,  as  a result  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Actresses’ 
F ranchise  League, 
there  has  been  estab- 
lished at  the  Coronet, 
The  Women’s  Theatre. 
There  B j 6 r s o n ’ s 
Gauntlet  and  Mrs. 
Bernard  Shaw’s  trans- 
lation of  Brieux’s  La 
Femme  Seu’e,  both 
typical  plays  of  the 
time,  are  presented. 

The  most  significant 
fact,  however,  in  all 
the  evidence  of  the  rise 
of  woman  in  the  drama 
has  not  yet  been  men- 
tioned here.  It  is  the 
fact  that  she  has  come 
to  be  the  subject  of 
the  majority  of  mod- 
em plays.  She  seems 
today  to  be  the  straw 
without  which  the 
dramatist  fears  to  at- 
tempt to  make  his 
dramatic  brick.  He 
likes  to  have  his  plot 
concerned  almost  en- 
tirely with  some  crisis 
in  a woman’s  life.  He 
is  looking  now  at  all 
the  old  stories  from 
the  woman’s  point  of 
view  and,  from  his  new 
position  on  the  wo- 
man’s side  of  the 
fence,  finding  ^some 
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Fair  Play 

By  George  Stahl 
Editor  of  Harper’s  Weekly: 

CIR:  I often  see  your  articles  in  Har- 
per’s Weekly,  but  please  let  me  ask 
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you:  What  can  be  the  cause  of  this  slan- 
der against  Germany?  What  is  your 
reason?  Is  it  malice?  Germany  and 
the  United  States  have  always  been 
friends  and  I tell  you  brother:  In  all 
history  the  Germans  never  have  at- 
tacked, but  the  attack  was  always  made 
upon  them.  It  seems  to  me  you  only 
present  the  British  side  of  the  crisis,  and 
to  harm  Germany  as  much  as  possible. 

I ask  you  sir:  Is  this  not  a serious  state 
of  affairs?  Is  the  press  of  this  country 
guided  by  intelligence,  by  honesty,  and  a 
desire  for  truth?  Honorable  journals 
have  disappeared  and  a “press  of  ma- 
nipulations” takes  its  place.  It  is  not 
surprising  in  the  least  that  the  German 
element  of  this  great  country  is  aroused, 
for  that  race  has  a keen  sense  of 
fairness  and  feels  deeply.  They  know 
that  this  war  is  a fight  to  the  death 
against  great  odds  in  a wicked  and  un- 
holy alliance  and  I believe  sir:  That  our 
German-Americans  will  be  heard  from 
in  our  coming  presidential  campaign. 
In  conclusion:  No  American  can  forget 
the  beautiful  words  of  President  Lincoln: 
“With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity 
for  all.”  Nor  should  we  forget  the  re- 
markable words  of  Jefferson,  when  he 
said,  “Friendship  with  all  nations — 
entangling  alliances  with  none.” 

However,  history  moves  quickly  and 
fate  still  faster.  Who  can  tell  that  the 
day  may  not  come  when  the  United 
States  will  welcome  Germany  as  a 
friend!  And  a warm  friend  she  would 
be.  Her  word  is  good!  Let  us  strive 
for  fair  play  and  for  international  jus- 
tice in  this  great  European  crisis.  In 
the  name  and  sense  of  justice. 

Joliet,  111. 

Enlightenment 

By  Ludwig  Lore 

VOUR  remarks  regarding  the  situation 
A in  Belgium  and  especially  your  reply 
to  an  article  published  in  the  Volks- 
Zeitung  on  the  same  subject  moves  us 
to  say  a few  words  in  explanation  of  the 
stand  you  claim  we  have  taken. 

For,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  state- 
ments made  in  the  V olks-Zeitung  were 
quite  different  from  the  interpretation 
given  in  Harper’s  Weekly.  Of  course, 
we  understand  that  so  busy  a gentleman 
as  the  editor  of  a weekly  of  your  stand- 
ing undoubtedly  is,  is  not  in  the  position 
to  read  everything  himself,  but  must 
rely  on  the  information  presented  by 
others,  especially  where  the  articles  are 
not  written  in  English.  So  it  was  pos- 
sible that  you  should  speak  of  our  three 
co’umn  article  as  of  one  “of  about  a 
column.” 

What  we  object  to  most  is  that  some 
of  your  readers  might  get  the  impression 
that  we  are  apologists  for  Germany’s 
forced  occupation  of  Belgium  and  that 
we  intend  to  console  the  unfortunate 
population  of  that  country  with  the  so- 
called  socialistic  management  of  food 
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distribution.  Nothing  was  further  from 
our  thoughts. 

While  we  acknowledge  that  the 
Hoover  Commission  does  wonderful 
work,  and  while  we  believe  that  individ- 
ual help  could  not  be  as  effective  and 
generally  beneficial  as  is  this  systematic 
and  organized  assistance,  we  know  full 
well  that  a Socialist  management  must 
come  through  and  from  the  people  and 
not  from  some  charitable  agency  from 
above.  Besides  the  distribution  of  the 
means  of  life  alone  does  not,  by  any 
means,  constitute  Socialistic  management 
so  long  as  the  means  of  production  re- 
main in  the  hands  of  a small  privileged 
minority  of  the  people. 

What  we  did  say,  or  meant  to  say, 
was  that  the  efficiency  of  the  work  of 
the  Hoover  Commission  proved  the 
Socialist  contention  that  centralization 
is  more  capable  and  more  conducive  to 
greater  advantages  in  every  way,  for 
everybody  concerned  than  the  individ- 
ualistic, haphazard  way  of  dealing  with 
conditions  and  institutions  of  the  capi- 
talist society. 

For  this  reason  you  will  understand 
that  we  cannot  see  anything  Socialistic  in 
the  war-measures  of  Germany  nor  in 
the  national  construction  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  Both  may  prove  that  the  nation 
is  by  far  better  able  to  undertake  to 
deal  with  emergencies  or  to  execute  big 
undertakings,  but  they  certainly  are  not 
Socialistic  in  the  sense  of  the  Interna- 
tional Socialist  movement. 

Finally  let  us  say  that  we  agree  with 
you  that  it  would  be  much  better  for 
Belgium  to  continue — at  least  until  the 
time  is  ripe  for  the  Socialist  Society — 
in  the  old  capitalist  way  thjan  to  live 
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under  American  benevolence  in  the  folm 
of  the  Hoover  Commission  on  the  one 
side  and  Prussian  militarism  on  the 
other. 

New  York  City. 

The  Real  Ireland 

By  Ada  Gifford 

A COPY  of  your  magazine  dated  July 
19th  has  been  given  to  me  with  an 
article  entitled  “Ireland  and  the  War.” 

I want  to  tell  you  in  a straight-for- 
ward manner  that  I consider  this  article 
the  most  insulting  and  grossly  ignorant 
misrepresentation  of  the  Irish  race  I 
have  ever  read.  I am  a native  of  Dub- 
lin, Ireland,  and  a personal  friend  of 
A.  E.  whom  you  quote  without  catching 
the  real  meaning  of  his  lines.  A.  E. 
wrote  those  lines  meaning  that  he  hoped 
for  a free  and  independent  Ireland  as 
does  any  thinking  Irishman. 

Do  you  think  that  the  few  Irish 
slaves  whom  you  met  voiced  the  opinion 
of  the  nation,  no  more  than  does  the 
subsidized  New  York  press  voice  the 
opinions  of  the  American  people.  Those 
men  get  fat  salaries  from  the  British  Gov- 
ernment and  have  to  say  those  things. 
I know  for  a fact  that  recruiting  in  Ire- 
land has  been  an  utter  failure  though 
the  British  Government  has  done  every- 
thing and  spent  thousands  of  dollars  to 
have  the  world  believe  otherwise,  and 
I can  back  up  what  I say.  It  makes  my 
blood  boil  to  read  your  sneering  remarks 
about  the  intellect  of  the  Irish  race  and 
the  ridiculous  stories  of  them  not  know- 
ing what  side  Germany  was  fighting  on, 
and  people  thinking  that  a Parliament 


was  already  sitting  in  Ireland,  trying  to 
prove  to  Americans  that  the  Irish  are 
a race  of  idiots  or  worse. 

My  friend  please  write  on  a subject 
of  which  you  know  something  because  I 
see  you  are  quite  an  able  man,  but  leave 
the  Irish  race  alone  and  do  not  try  to 
revive  that  long  extinct  animal,  the 
stage  Irishman.  As  far  as  Irish  intel- 
lect in  America  goes  everyone  knows 
that  it  occupies  the  highest  niche  every- 
where, most  of  the  leading  judges  and 
lawyers  being  of  Irish  birth  or  blood. 
Your  present  Mayor  is  the  son  of  a well- 
known  Irish  rebel,  your  first  admiral, 
Jack  Barry  was  an  Irishman.  But  every 
Irishman  whose  brilliance  has  made  him 
world  famed  is  always  claimed  as  an 
Englishman,  like  G.  Bernard  Shaw,  who 
came  from  Dublin,  or  John  P.  Holland 
the  inventor  of  the  submarine  who  is 
claimed  as  an  American  and  whose  life 
work  is  claimed  as  an  American  inven- 
tion. 

I hope  to  meet  you  some  day  and  tell 
you  a little  of  the  real  Ireland  and  to 
set  at  nought  the  lying  stories  of  the 
traitorous  John  Redmond  under  whose 
influence  you  have  apparently  fallen. 

New  York  City. 

Through 

By  Fred  L.  Schrader 

T HAVE  been  a reader  of  Harper’s 

Weekly  for  thirty  years,  but  I am 
through  with  the  Weekly  forever  in  view 
of  the  indefensible  partisanship  you  have 
displayed  in  your  writings  and  cartoons 
on  the  present  war. 

New  York  City. 
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usual Degree  without  Inconvenience,  Apparatus,  Drugs, 

Loss  of  Time  or  Study  Through  Conscious  Evolution 

The  Story  of  "Conscious  Evolution"  and  Its  Discoverer 

By  DONALD  RICHARDSON 


THE  simple  fact  that  the  human  body 
is  built  up  of  billions  of  cells,  all  re- 
sulting from  the  evolution  of  one 
original  cell,  is  in  itself  interesting,  but 
little  more  to  the  average  person.  The 
further  declaration  that  health,  life  and 
pleasures  of  the  body  depend  upon  the 
condition  of  each  individual  cell  compels 
notice. 

When,  however,  along  comes  an  individ- 
ual who  combines  intimate  scientific  knowl- 
edge of  the  human  cell  with  the  discovery  of 
the  means  to  insure  its  health  and  develop 
unusual  energy  and  potency — who  by  rea- 
son of  study,  experience  and  a certain 
genius,  shows  us  how  without  inconven- 
ience, apparatus,  drugs,  study  or  loss  of 
time,  we  can  put  unusual  health  and  un- 
common life  into  every  one  of  our  vast 
multitude  of  cells,  thus  giving  the  human 
body  and  mind  the  maximum  of  health, 
pleasure  and  power,  and  do  this  in  a very 
perfectly  natural,  easy  and  practical  way- 
then  we  are  all  attention. 

A Great  Secret  of  Life 

This  is  the  marvelous  secret  uncovered  in 
a wonderful  little  book  by  Swoboda,  a 
great  pioneer  in  the  realm  of  physiological 
science.  Some  day  the  complete  history 
of  ‘“Conscious  Evolution"  and  its  dis- 
coverer will  be  recorded,  with  all  its  im- 
mense significance  and  far-reaching  rami- 
fications. This  brief  article  can  only  sketch 
the  rough  outlines. 

The  story  of  Alois  P.  Swoboda  is  one 
of  the  romances  of  human  history.  As 
the  discoverer  of  the  origin  and  nature  of 
the  laws  governing  “conscious  energy"  and 
of  a scientific  system  for  applying  those 
laws  in  a manner  that  has  operated  suc- 
cessfully in  over  two  hundred  thousand 
cases,  Swoboda  occupies  a peculiar  niche  in 
earth’s  hall  of  fame.  He  did  not  merely 
write  a great  book,  paint  a great  picture, 
invent  some  useful  device,  or  win  some 
particular  battle.  His  fame  is  built  on  a 
far  more  substantial  foundation.  He  is 
the  wizard  of  the  human  body.  He  is  the 
apostle  of  the  greater,  the  successful  life. 
Swoboda  not  only  re-creates  men  and  wo- 
men ; he  makes  them  more  powerful, 
capable,  and  happy  than  they  were  before. 
He  advances  them  a tremendous  way 
along  the  line  of  human  development.  The 
man  himself — as  well  as  his  hosts  of  en- 
thusiastic clients — is  a most  convincing 
example  of  the  effectiveness  of  his  meth- 
ods. He  has  revolutionized  the  methods  of 
energizing  the  body  and  mind. 

The  Swoboda  System  of  Con- 
scious  Evolution  Based  on 
a Knowledge  of  all 
Sciences 

Swoboda  fairly  radiates  vitality,  his 
whole  being  pulsating  with  unusual  life 
and  energy.  And  his  mind  is  even  more 
alert  and  active  than  his  body;  he  is  tire- 
less. He  discourses  with  learned  fluency 
on  the  science  of  “Conscious  Evolution” 
which  embraces  all  other  sciences,  entering 
with  equal  ease  and  facility  on  any  phase 
of  this  all-important  subject.  Start  him 
on  his  particular  specialty — the  develop- 
ment of  human  powers — and  he  pours  out 
a veritable  flood  of  illuminating  exposi- 
tion. Earnest  and  vehement,  he  rises  to 
eloquence  as  he  unfolds  in  his  masterful 
manner  the  magnificent  possibilities  of 
man  under  the  guidance  of  “conscious  en- 
ergy.” You  are  impressed  with  the  fact 
that,  you  are  in  the  presence  of  a remark- 
able personality,  a superior  product  of  the 
Swoboda  system  of  body  and  personality 
building.  Swoboda  embodies  in  his  own 
super-developed  person  the  best  proof  of 
the  correctness  of  his  theories  and  of  the 
success  of  his  “Conscious  Evolution.” 
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The  Aim  of  Conscious  Evolution 
is  Better  Minds,  Better  Bod- 
ies, Better  Health  and  More 
Intense  Pleasures 

Mr.  Swoboda  must  not  be  classed  with 
ordinaiy  physiologists,  physicians,  faddists 
or  with  those  whose  aim  is  merely  the  de- 
velopment of  muscle.  Neither  his  phil- 
osophy nor  his  science  is  confined  to  such 
narrow  limits.  Swoboda ’s  plan  compre- 
hends the  complete  development  of  the 
human  being, — increase  of  internal  force, 
more  body  power,  more  brain  power,  mind 

Eower,  and,  in  fact,  greater  capacity  to 
ve  and  enjoy  in  every  way.  He  is  pri- 
marily interested  in  those  influences  which 
make  for  a fuller  and  more  potent  life. 

One  cannot  remain  long  in  the  presence 
of  Swoboda  without  realizing  that  he  is 
mentally  and  physically  a superman. 
He  makes  you  feel  that  you  are  only  par- 
tially well,  and  vigorous  and  ambitious, 
only  partially  developed,  that,  in  short, 
you  are  only  half  as  alive  as  you  must  be 
if  you  wish  to  enjoy  to  the  full  the  bene- 
fits of  living, — that  you  are  leading  an  in- 
ferior life.  No  one  can  read  his  book  with- 
out becoming  conscious  of  his  wonderful 
power  and  personality. 

Swoboda  is  a Man  Who  is  Cen- 
turies in  Advance  of 
His  Time 

His  discovery  of  conscious  evolution  is 
itself  of  epochal  importance.  But  its  scien- 
tific and  successful  application  is  more 
wonderful  still. 

The  feat  of  Franklin  in  drawing  the 
electric  spark  from  the  clouds  was  a won- 
der of  the  time.  Yet  it  took  a hundred 
years  to  master  the  secret  of  that  electric 
spark  and  harness  the  giant  force  of  elec- 
tricity to  the  uses  of  mankind.  Swoboda 
not  only  discovered  the  marvelous  secret 
and  principle  of  Conscious  Evolution,  but 
applies  it  to  individuals  with  results  that 
are  incalculable.  Swoboda  might,  indeed, 
be  called  a specialist  for  the  human  race. 

A single  electric  spark  is  of  little  im- 
portance. But  intensify  that  spark  and 
multiply  it  a billionfold,  and  you  have  the 
power,  the  heat  and  the  dazzling  lights  of 
a great  city.  So  with  our  cells,  says  Swo- 
boda. Quicken  one,  and  it  makes  little 
difference.  But  energize  and  intensify 
them  all,  and  you  have  a “live-wire"  hu- 
man being,  with  mental  and  physical 
potency  plus! — the  Swoboda  kind  of  body 
and  mind. 

What  would  happen  to  a business  man 
who  allowed  half  of  his  workmen  to  idle 
away  at  their  machines,  not  only  losing 
their  own  time  and  effort  but  interfering 
with  the  producing  power  of  the  rest  of 
the  force?  Yet  that  is  exactly  what  the 
average  human  being  does  with  the  work- 
ers in  his  physiological  factory.  You  have 
a most  ingenious,  pleasure  and  power  pro- 
ducing machine  in  your  possession — the 
machine  that  means  health  or  weakness, 
pleasure,  happiness,  success,  or  failure,  and 
yet,  you  allow  it  to  practically  run  itself 
or  erroneously  believe  that  when  this  ma- 
chine is  ready  to  completely  crumble  that 
some  physician  possesses  the  magic  power 
of  restoring  your  health  and  life  through 
the  use  of  a drug.  Far  from  securing 
health  and  pleasure,  however,  this  resort 
to  and  belief  in  extraneous  assistance, 
really  encourages  physical  and  mental  de- 
cay, because  it  weakens  by  non-use  and 
neglect,  the  body’s  natural  resources, 
power,  and  means  of  recuperation. 

The  Human  Body  is  a “War 
Machine 99 

The  commander  who  goes  into  battle 
with  an  incapable  army  is  handicapped  at 
the  start.  The  man  who  goes  into  the  bat- 
tle of  life  with  his  physiological  forces  far 
below  par  is  foredoomed  to  at  least  partial 
failure.  The  great  bulk  of  us  are  hardly 


drawing  on  our  tremendous  stores  of  en- 
ergy and  vitality.  We  are  letting  our  cells 
grow  stale  and  sluggish.  Our  human  ma- 
chine should  be  running  in  perfect  con- 
dition in  order  that  we  may  get  the  most 
out  of  it, — before  we  can  enjoy  its  full 
powers  in  complete  and  rounded  fashion. 
Strengthen  the  vitality  of  these  cells  and 
you  not  only  make  the  body  more  alive 
but  the  brain  more  susceptible  to  new 
ideas  from  without,  as  well  as  greatly  in- 
crease its  own  power  to  generate  ideas. 
Many  a man  is  getting  a great  deal  of 
pleasure  out  of  his  mind  but  nothing  out 
of  his  body. 

Pones  dm  Lmon  *s  fountain  of  youth  dim I with 
him.  Your  fountain  of  youth  will  dim  with  you. 
Each  man's  fountain  of  youth  is  within  him- 
smtf.  Through  Conscious  Evolution  only  can 
you  drink  to  thm  full  of  thm  fountain  of  youth. 

Swoboda  demonstrates  that  no  matter 
how  old  we  may  be  we  caD  through  the 
conscious  use  of  the  principles  of  Evolu- 
tion make  ourselves  full-powered  dyna- 
mos, with  every  part  and  wheel  and 
power-belt  thoroughly  in  trim,  working 
smoothly  and  at  maximum  capacity, — 100 
per  cent,  efficient. 

If  you  believe  you  have  developed  to 
the  highest  degree  your  vitality,  energy 
and  powers  of  living  and  enjoying,  you 
are,  according  to  the  Swoboda  Standard, 
indeed  mistaken.  Conscious  Evolution 
can  lead  you  to  a new  and  even  greater 
realization  of  health,  energy  and  pleasure. 

Conscious  Evolution  is  an  antidote  to 
old  age  in  its  every  form  and  variety  of 
conditions.  It  scientifically  reduces  ex- 
cessive blood  pressure,  restores  elasticity 
to  arteries  and  turns  the  dial  of  physio- 
logical time  in  the  direction  of  youth,  effi- 
ciency, vitality  and  greater  pleasure. 

No  one  who  is  energized  through  Con- 
scious Evolution  will  be  subject  to  in- 
digestion, bowel  sluggishness,  nervous  ex- 
haustion, brain  fag,  sleeplessness,  nervous- 
ness, or  any  functional  difficulty  of  any 
character. 

Swoboda  Has  Written  a Won- 
derful Little  Book 

This  book  explains  the  Swoboda  System 
of  Conscious  Evolution  and  the  human 
body  as  it  has  never  been  explained  before. 
It  makes  clear  Swoboda’s  new  theory  of 
the  mind  and  body.  It  startles,  educates 
and  enlightens.  It  tells  how  the  cells 
build  the  body  and  how  to  organize  them 
beyond  the  point  where  nature  left  off, 
for  each  one  of  us.  It  will  give  you  a 
better  understanding  of  yourself  than  you 
could  obtain  from  a college  course ; the  in- 
formation which  it  imparts  cannot  be 
duplicated  elsewhere  at  any  price.  It 
shows  the  unlimited  possibilities  through 
conscious  evolution  of  the  cells;  it  ex- 
plains Swoboda’s  discoveries  and  what 
they  are  doing  for  thousands  of  men  and 
women  of  every  age  and  condition.  It 
tells  of  the  Dangers  and  after  effects  of 
Exercise,  and  Conscious  Deep  Breathing. 
Swoboda’s  book  shows  how  any  one  may 
possess  unusual  health  and  vitality. 

You  will  cherish  this  book  for  having 
given  you  the  first  real  understanding  of 
vour  body  and  mind  and  for  showing  you 
how  you  may  be  able  to  attain  greater 
pleasure  and  in  every  way  a superior  life. 

Thousands  have  advanced  themselves  in 
every  way  through  a better  realization  and 
conscious  use  of  the  principles  of  evolu- 
tion, which  Swoboda  discovered.  It  will 
open  new  avenues  through  which  you  may 
become  successful,  in  satisfying  your  most 
intense  desires.  It  is  not  a dry  treatise 
on  physiology ; on  the  contrary,  it  tells  in 
a highly  interesting  and  simple  manner 
just  what  you  need  to  know,  about  the 
bodv  and  mind  and  the  laws  of  their 
evolution. 

Do  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  to  obtain  a copy  of  this  book 
while  it  is  free.  Address  Alins  P.  Swoboda, 
1323  Aeolian  Bldg.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
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What  Is  America  Worth? 

T TNDER  the  caption  “Our  Country  ” we  endeavored 
^ in  the  issue  of  August  21st  to  sum  up  what  the 
United  States  had  thus  far  done  that  could  fairly  be 
called  contributive  to  the  world’s  progress.  An  in- 
telligent reader  makes  the  objection  that  we  omitted 
an  aspect  of  our  history  that  is  of  all  perhaps  the 
most  important.  It  is  an  aspect  that  we  thought  of 
and  omitted  of  set  intention. 

What  we  credited  to  the  United  States  was,  briefly 
stated,  political  genius  in  its  beginnings  and  mechan- 
ical ingenuity  since.  The  point  that  our  reader  be- 
lieves should  have  been  added  is  that  ours  is  the  first 
experiment  in  democracy  ever  made  on  a very  large 
scale. 

The  reason  we  did  not  add  that  third  item  in  the 
list  of  historical  values  is  that  a mere  experiment, 
however  large,  is  not  what  we  were  discussing.  Until 
the  experiment  is  a proved  success  it  would  fall  under 
the  head  of  hopes,  of  possibilities,  that  we  also  men- 
tioned. R is  a large,  new,  fertile  ground ; the  nation 
started  with  profound  ideas;  and  of  course  the  ques- 
tion of  how  they  work  out  is  extremely  interesting. 
There  is  no  excuse,  however,  for  stating  that  the  ques- 
tion is  yet  answered.  There  is  no  excuse  for  assur- 
ance that,  apart  from  the  advantage  of  our  natural 
resources,  the  United  States  has  anything  to  offer 
its  citizen  of  higher  value  than  he  would  inherit  if 
born  in  Denmark,  Switzerland,  or  Holland.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  just-now-hated  Germany  has 
done  some  excellent  things  for  her  inhabitants  that 
we  have  not  done  for  ours.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
there  are  a dozen  intellectually  mature  persons  in 
France  to  one  in  onr  land. 

Before  we  settle  back  into  acquiescence  in  any 
glorious-destiny  talk  we  shall  have  to  wait  awhile 
at  least.  A sound  that  has  clamored  loud  in  our 
ears  during  the  last  weeks  comes  from  Atlanta. 
Terribly  dramatic  is  that  savagery,  but  it  is  not  the 
only  caution  against  smugness.  The  Colorado  sit- 
uation, which  was  in  the  centre  of  the  stage  a little 
while  ago,  hardly  proves  genius  in  working  out  the 
principle  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
The  next  presidential  campaign  seems  likely  to  bring 
before  the  public  some  sharp  issues  of  principle  versus 
greed.  Take  the  proposal  to  put  back  a Hanna 
tariff,  for  example.  Watch  the  arguments  put  for- 
ward in  behalf  of  returning  to  the  old  system.  See 
how  high-minded  they  will  be.  Consider  them  not 
only  in  relation  to  freedom  of  opportunity  in  this 
country,  but  in  relation  to  the  world’s  effort  to  free 
itself  from  causes  of  war.  Consider  the  discussion  of 
Mexico,  and  see  whether  the  motives  are  always  the 
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purest.  Apply  the  same  test  throughout,  in  the  fer- 
ment that  will  be  active  between  now  and  November 
1916,  and  then  you  will  be  in  better  training  to  say 
whether  the  United  States  can  claim  ethical  and  in- 
tellectual leadership  today. 

Are  We  United  ? 

T\IFFICULTIES  to  big  souls  are  inspirations.  The 
" problems  to  be  solved,  the  obstacles  to  be  over- 
come, by  the  government  of  the  Upited  States,  in 
a predicament  like  the  present,  have  been  and  will 
be  enormous;  but  however  formidable  they  are,  they 
will  be  met,  in  fearless  calm,  by  the  Administration 
and  by  the  people  standing  behind  it.  There  will  be 
no  stampede,  no  trepidation,  no  noise.  When  a sound 
democracy  is  well  led,  it  will  respond  to  the  best. 
Our  democracy  is  being  led  today  in  a spirit  that 
fears  not  foreign  enemies,  great  responsibilities, 
criticism  by  jingos  or  pacifists,  and  has  the  brains 
to  carry  through  a program  chosen  deliberately,  and 
with  insight,  and  with  obvious  approval  of  the 
public. 

The  difficulties  are  of  many  kinds.  The  Ger- 
man-Americans  have  so  conducted  themselves  that 
a new  immigration  bill  will  probably  be  introduced 
next  winter.  As  the  Germans  are  all  literate,  the 
President’s  veto  of  the  last  bill  is  dramatically  justi- 
fied. There  may  possibly  be  some  arbitrary  method 
of  restricting  volume,  in  order  to  give  us  time  for 
digestion.  There  are  also  likely  to  be  bills  aimed 
against  the  attempt  of  foreign  governments  to  acquire 
directly  or  indirectly  control  of  American  munition 
plants  and  American  newspapers. 

More  seriously  important  than  the  German-Ameri- 
can  defection,  which  would,  we  believe,  never  be- 
come active  traitorousness  in  a war,  is  the  petty  dis- 
loyalty brought  about  by  partizan  envy  and  hatred. 
Mr.  Hearst,  Col.  Roosevelt,  and  a few  Republicans 
playing  the  same  game,  like  Jim  Mann,  can  do  more 
to  embarass  us  than  all  the  Bartholdts  and  Ridders. 
They  can  do  more,  but  they  cannot  really  break  the 
unity  of  the  country,  for  the  single  reason  that  the 
country  knows  bias  and  bile  when  it  sees  them. 
We  have  yet  to  meet  anybody  who  believes  the 
Hearst-Roosevelt  vocabulary  to  be  free  of  the  sad  ex- 
pression of  human  envy.  Partizanship  may  not  end 
at  the  water's  edge  for  everybody,  but  it  will  end 
there  for  the  mass  of  American  citizens.  They  know 
that  reluctant  criticism  is  valuable  even  in  such  a 
crisis,  but  they  also  know  that  eager  and  vindictive 
hostility,  based  on  .disappointment  and  ambition,  is 
not  a banner  under  which  they  themselves  would 
care  to  march. 
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Barnes  to  the  Rescue 

fTiHE  Republican  boss  of  New  York  is  making  a 
* valiant  fight  against  what  he  calls  special 
privilege.  Barnes  has,  in  our  guess,  a rather  honest 
mind.  He  feels  the  value  of  his  cause.  His  gore 
rises  at  the  idea  that  the  prevailing  instincts  should 
be  shackled.  If  protection  is  given  to  the  majority 
against  conquest  and  exploitation,  Barnes  sees  the  sun 
setting  over  all  that  is  beautiful  in  our  social  life.  His 
mission  is  to  prevent  the  lamb  from  obtaining  special 
privileges  against  the  lion. 

Cheer  Up 

CERTAIN  Republicans  (most  excellent  men,  some 
of  them)  are  worried  for  fear  home  rule  will  be 
made  the  dominant  issue  in  New  York  in  the  next 
election.  They  call  it  playing  politics.  They  think 
the  issue  is  dragged  in  to  make  Democratic  votes. 
They  are  mistaken.  The  most  independent  men  will 
be  among  the  leaders  in  that  fight  if  it  becomes  nec- 
essary— men  who  care  little  for  party  labels.  The 
issue  is  in  their  own  hands.  If  the  legislative  inves- 
tigating committee  plays  politics  in  its  investigation 
of  what  is  none  of  its  business,  New  York  City  affairs, 
the  party  that  appointed  it  must  suffer.  If  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  hands  us  bunk  for  home  rule, 
the  party  dominating  that  convention  must  suffer. 
There  is  no  way  out.  But  there  is  the  “if”.  Let  the 
committee  act  as  sympathetic  statesmen,  let  the  con- 
vention recognize  the  great  city’s  freedom,  and  they 
will  avoid  this  issue.  Otherwise  they  squeal  in  vain, 
cry  “politics”  in  vain.  Their  only  safety  is  in  large- 
minded  statesmenship. 

The  Greatest  Puzzle 

COLONEL  ROOSEVELT  usually  has  a purpose 
up  his  sleeve.  He  probably  has  a plan  in  his 
reiteration  that  the  United  States  signed  a treaty 
agreeing  to  protect  Belgium.  He  says  it  every  day 
or  so.  In  his  last  outburst  she  is  “The  weak  whom 
we  covenanted  to  protect.”  Col.  Roosevelt  writes 
history.  He  presumably  knows  that,  so  far  from 
accepting  that  responsibility  at  The  Hague,  we  ex- 
plicitly disavowed  it.  What  is  the  answer?  Per- 
haps his  acceptance  of  the  good  old  principle  that  if 
a thing  is  asserted  often  enough  it  will  be  believed. 

Another  related  question  that  bothers  people  is 
this:  The  colonel  keeps  demanding  from  Mr.  Wilson 
deeds  instead  of  words,  acts  instead  of  eloquence.  If 
he  means  that  Mr.  Wilson  ought  to  fight,  even  if  he 
can  get  what  he  wants  without  fighting,  would  it  not 
be  a little  more  like  the  colonel’s  magnificent  and 
red-blooded  courage  to  say  so? 

Agitation 

OVERNMENT  by  commission  is  growing  in  vol- 
ume  in  this  country,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  last  few  years  have  increased  its  success.  Politics 
have  hurt  it  in  some  places,  as  in  the  public  utility 
commissions  of  Wisconsin,  New  York,  and  Massa- 
chusetts. The  immense  difficulties  of  the  subject 
matter,  with  lack  of  unity,  plan,  and  substantive 
law,  have  hurt  it  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

The  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations  was  a 
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mere  investigation  committee,  but  it  ought  to  have 
given  light  that  would  have  helped  all  our  com- 
missions, helped  Congress,  and  helped  the  thinking 
public.  Instead  of  helping  it  has  made  the  whole 
subject  of  regulation  and  industrial  legislation  more 
difficult.  When  it  was  appointed  it  was  expected  to 
present  facts,  with  only  such  recommendations  as 
might  grow  out  of  hard  study  of  the  facts.  The  chair- 
man was  a very  brilliant  man,  but  he  chose  to  make 
agitation  for  his  views  the  main  business  of  the  com- 
mission, with  little  that  can  fairly  Be  called  inves- 
tigation at  all.  Therefore,  all  the  reports,  aggregating 
some  two  hundred  thousand  words,  will  be  neglected 
by  the  public  and  by  Congress. 

A Railroad  Grievance 

pOSTMASTER-GENERAL  BURLESON  does  not 
-*•  accept  the  theory  of  the  railroads  that  they  are 
being  robbed  in  the  carriage  of  the  mails.  He  owes, 
then,  to  them  and  to  the  public  a statement  of  his 
views.  His  defense  is  supposed  to  be  that  the  gov- 
ernment pays  its  fair  share  of  the  costs  of  running 
passenger  trains.  Well,  that  position  badly  needs 
proof,  but  if  proved  it  is  no  answer,  for  the  passenger 
trains  do  not  pay  their  share  of  the  total.  The  roads 
received  too  little  for  the  mails  even  before  the  parcel- 
post.  When  that  addition  was  made  the  unfairness 
to  them  was  increased  vastly. 

Atrocity  Planned  Ahead 

T>ERLIN  sends  word  that  the  assistant  architect  of 
the  city  of  Cologne  has  been  chosen  to  supervise 
the  rebuilding  of  Belgium.  His  job  will  be  to  “pre- 
vent the  introduction  of  bad  or  mediocre  architec- 
ture.” 


Belgium  gets  it  going  and  coming.  Germany  has 
brought  about  progress  in  many  fields  in  recent  years, 
but  when  it  comes  to  taste  in  building,  wowl  The 
Allies  will  now  fight  until  the  last  man  dies  rather 
than  let  the  Germans  spread  their  esthetic  culture. 

Keeping  at  It 

OVERNMENT  by  public  row  is  a definition  of 
democracy.  Sometimes  the  row  is  needed.  The 
rumpus  over  savings-bank  insurance  last  winter  in 
Massachusetts,  and  the  victory  in  the  legislature  for 
an  extension  of  the  work,  have  had  a beneficial  effect 
in  the  volume  of  business  done.  July  was  the  biggest 
month  (the  August  figures  are  not  before  us)  savings- 
bank  insurance  has  had  since  it  began,  and  June  was 
the  next  to  the  biggest.  The  correctness  of  the  scheme 
was  long  ago  proved  and  it  is  now  a question  of  pub- 
lic interest.  Hence  the  value  of  a well-staged  rumpus. 

Mexico 

T IKE  the  European  situation  Mexico  has  offered 
usa  problem  not  of  simple  elements  but  of  com- 
plex. It  has  been  the  desire  to  help  toward  a solu- 
tion without  the  intrusion  of  our  force ; to  be  tolerant 
toward  Mexico's  own  efforts;  to  inspire  confidence  in 
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South  America;  to  make  Europe  believe  in  our  pref- 
erence of  principle  to  gusty  passion  and  dollars;  and 
to  help  ourselves  believe  in  that  effort.  Mr.  Taft 
said  while  president:  “We  must  avoid  in  every  way 
that  which  is  called  intervention  and  use  all  the 
patience  possible,  with  prayers  that  some  power  may 
arise  there  to  bring  about  peace  in  that  great  coun- 
try” Mr.  Taft  protested  against  the  treatment  of 
Madero.  He  did  not  intervene  and  he  did  not  rec- 
ognize Huerta.,  He  courteously  left  Mr.  Wilson  as 
free  as  possible,  when  his  term  expired  with  the 
problem  unsolved.  It  is  unsolved  still,  but  at  least 
we  have  thus  far  avoided  butchering  Mexicans,  and 
if  we  are  ever  compelled  to  do  it,  the  most  pacific 
will  have  been  impressed  with  our  reluctance  to  take 
the  bloody  road  to  quiet. 

Civilization 

/GOVERNOR  HARRIS’  remark,  connecting  the 
disgrace  to  his  State  of  the  Frank  lynching  with 
the  lack  of  woman  suffrage,  was  a bold  and  brilliant 
one,  and  will  probably  have  consequences  through- 
out the  country.  Mrs.  Shaw  scored  a bull’s-eye  when 
she  pointed  out  that  the  stage  of  development  in  chiv- 
alry that  expresses  itself  in  such  justice  is  the  stage 
that,  under  male  suffrage,  made  the  age  of  consent  ten 
years!  Thus  did  the  noble  male  protect  woman  and 
keep  her  pure  soul  from  being  tarnished  by  participa- 
tion in  moral  legislation. 

The  Summer  Man 

A S THE  world  changes,  it  becomes  in  some  ways 
perhaps  less  interesting.  Certainly  it  acquires 
new  problems;  new  especially  in  volume.  The  whole 
human  race  is  now  considered,  where  before  it  was  the 
glory,  the  conquests,  the  genius  of  the  few.  Democ- 
racy has  yet  to  prove  itself  in  artistic  genius  the 
equal  of  aristocracy. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  however,  there  is 
an  increasing  amount.  Sing,  O Muse,  the  new  sum- 
mer girl,  increasing  incredibly  in  charm,  and  the 


new  summer  man,  taking  a vastly  changed  place  in 
the  cosmic  scheme.  The  new  summer  girl  no  longer 
dresses  and  sits  about,  waiting,  forlorn,  in  hordes  for 
the  scarce  and  necessary  male.  She  plays  tennis  and 
golf,  fishes,  sails,  canoes,  climbs  mountains,  studies, 
and  campaigns.  If  her  summer  home  possesses  mas- 
culine youth,  she  deems  that  an  advantage,  but  looks 
over  the  specimens  carefully.  *No  noodleheads  for 
her.  No  asses  swaggering  in  the  mere  fact  of 
trousers.  She  prefers  men  if  they  have  anything  of 
genuine  interest,  but  to  a fool  or  a coxcomb  she  much 
prefers  her  paddle  or  her  geometry.  What  better 
can  happen  to  the  world  than  that  the  choicest  wo- 
men can  await,  serenely,  the  choicest  men?  What 
better,  for  breeding  upward,  than  the  lessened  im- 
portance of  the  he-mutt?  The  antique  summer  man 
is  gone.  Heaven  rest  his  soul,  his  disappearance  is 
a boon. 

gitized  by  C.-iO1 


Praise  and  Blame 

A FRIEND  of  ours  put  us  in  a hole  the  other  day. 

We  were  discussing  the  relations  of  individuals 
and  we  observed  that  blame  seldom  accomplished 
much.  “I  notice,”  the  friend  observed,  “that  you 
have  spent  a good  deal  of  space  proving  from  white, 


yellow,  and  gray  papers  that  Germany  was  to  blame.” 
He  had  us  embarrassed  for  a time.  Then  it  came  to 
us  that  there  are  cases  when  the  establishment  of  a 
principle  is  inseparable  from  fixing  responsibility. 
This  frequently  holds  with  individuals  in  political 
office  or  with  great  business  power.  It  may  even 
hold  in  purely  private  relations,  though  in  them,  as 
outsiders  are  not  concerned,  it  is  nearly  always  true 
that  if  the  relations  are  to  continue  and  have  worth 
it  is  by  mutual  comprehension  and  atmosphere  and 
not  by  proving  things  by  argument.  It  is  hard  to  see 
how  we  can  in  statecraft  and  government  establish 
the  principles  and  procedures  we  believe  in  without 
also  exposing  those  who  reject  them. 

What  Is  Bad  Air  ? 

rpHE  difficulty  of  comprehending  even  those  facts 
which  are  daily  of  most  importance  to  us  is 
shown  by  the  revolutionary  discoveries  made  in  New 
York  within  the  last  year  or  so  regarding  what  makes 
air  injurious  in  crowded  buildings,  such  as  schools 
or  theatres.  We  were  brought  up  to  suppose  it  was 
C 02,  breathed  out  from  the  lungs.  Now  we  find 
there  is  seldom  a sufficient  lack  of  pure  air  to  do 
much  harm  and  the  oppression  comes  from  humidity 
and  temperature.  Almost  every  day  medicine  takes 
some  step  ahead,  whether  in  some  such  homely  field 
as  air  or  digestion  (in  digestion  also  nearly  all  our 
exact  knowledge  is  recent)  or  in  the  more  striking 
regions  of  surgery  and  in  treatment  of  the  great  dev- 
astating diseases. 

Good  Conversation 

A LONGSIDE  of  reading,  ahead  of  nature,  con- 
versation  stands  as  a prime  stimulant  and  con- 
solation of  the  intelligent.  Two  qualities  it  needs, 
if  it  is  to  be  in  the  best  sense  an  art:  It  requires 
knowledge  of  present  affairs  and  of  history,  and  it 
requires  an  interest  in  the  human  heart.  Without 
public  affairs,  history,  art,  it  tends  to  become  mere 
gossip.  With  those,  but  without  keen  interest  in 
the  heart  and  its  adventures,  it  tends  to  become 
heavy  and  pedantic.  The  best  talkers  alive  today, 
on  the  whole,  are  probably  the  cultivated  French. 
They  love  language,  they  debate  about  politics,  re- 
ligion, economics,  but  also  the  most  serious  of  them 
will  talk  of  love,  death,  and  hope.  The  best  talker 
ever  known  to  the  present  writer,  William  James, 
had  a mind  stored  with  many  things,  but  not  im- 
peded by  them.  He  was  as  close  to  human  feeling 
at  fifty  as  it  is  possible  to  be  at  twenty.  He  could 
talk  with  a philosopher,  a lawyer,  a lonely  widow, 
a green  and  striving  youth.  To  talk  well  is  to  know 
much,  but  it  is  also  to  expose  the  soul;  to  expose  it 
with  manners  and  taste,  but  fully  and  with  enjoyment. 

Original  frem 


Hooking  Up  Football  and  Poker 


By  HERBERT  REED 


THAT  there  is  a valuable  principle  even  in  a game 
played  by  the  totally  unprincipled  has  already 
been  proved  by  the  system  of  football  developed 
by  Percy  Haughton  and  his  capable  aids  at  Harvard 
University.  The  form  of  attack  used  by  the  Crimson 
in  its  big  games  last  year  was  based  on  the  principle  of 
the  old  Shell  Game  that  used  to  flourish — and  for  all 
I know  still  flourishes — in  the  b’gosh  country  of  both 
fact  and  fiction.  Yet  even  in  these  days  of  broad- 
minded football  when  hard-pressed  coaches  and  players 
leave  no  source  of  inspiration  unexplored  in 
their  endeavor  to  baffle  the  enemy  bv  small 
deceits  that  in  the  great  American  college  game 
are  not  considered  sinful,  appears  now  and  then 
an  innocent  who  has  never  heard  of  the  Shell 
Game.  It  is  of  record  that  one  since-iamous 
quarterback  was  compelled  early  in  his  course 
of  instruction  at  the  hands  of  his  very  able 
coach,  to  delve  into  the  mysteries  of 
the  Shell  Game,  using  the  original 
implements  for  that  purpose.  Three 
walnut  shells  and  a pea  do  not  add 
mightily  to  the  annual  football  bud- 
get of  any  institution,  but  a study  of 
their  possibilities  when  in  conjunc- 
tion does  add  mysteriously  and  effec- 
tively to  the  attack,  as  Yale  and 
Princeton  can  rise  up  and  testify 
after  never-to-be-forgotten  experi- 
ences against  the  Shell-Game  prin- 
ciple as  applied  to  football  by  the 
Harvard  strategists. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  earnest  spec- 
tators who  watched  Harvard’s  at- 
tack in  full  swing  last  year  never  be- 
thought themselves  of  the  Shell 
Game,  and  thus  were  baffled  quite  as 
much  as  Harvard’s  opponents,  al- 
though in  better  position,  in  the 
grand  stand,  to  unravel  that  attack. 

Had  they  considered  the  ball  as  the 
humble  but  efficient  pea,  the  four 
backs  and  the  two  ends  as  shells 
manipulated  by  the  unseen  master- 
player  who  sat  upon  the  side-line 
bench,  they  might  have  realized  after 
a little  cold  study  that  here  was  the 
Shell  Game  at  the  zenith  of  its  ef- 
ficiency, since  while  there  remained 
still  but  the  one  pea,  there  were  now 
six  shells  in  the  hands  of  the  master- 
player  instead  of  three — might  have 
realized  that  the  old  and  dis- 
credited Shell  Game  had  been 
revived  and  adapted  and  ap- 
plied to  the  search  for  the 
shortest  paths  to  worthy  ends 
— the  same  being  touchdowns. 

The  earnest  student  of  foot- 
ball— and  this  I hope  the 
thousands  upon  thousands  of 


the  principles  of  other  games  with  which  he  may  be 
familiar — games  of  the  head,  games  of  the  hand,  or 
both.  For  instance,  there  are  gathering-shots  and 
position-play  in  billiards,  and  there  are  gathering-moves 
and  position-play  in  football  almost  without  end.  Yes, 
doubter,  they  are  there — even  principles  of  Bridge, 
Euchre,  Bezique,  Golf  and  Tennis,  Hearts,  and  per- 
haps a dash  of  Old  Maid.  Walter  Camp  is  an  author- 
ity on  Bridge,  and  Percy  Haughton  is  no  beginner  when 
equipped  with  a pack  of  cards.  The  connection  is 
obvious.  I have  had  a first-class  coach  point 
out  to  me  many  things  that  added  to  his  foot- 
ball wisdom  that  were  gained  from  a careful 
study  of  the  different  values  of  the  pieces  used 
in  Chess,  and  point  them  out  convincingly. 
Fielding  Yost  plays  many  mysterious  games  of 
his  own.  He  is  no  mere  pencil  and  paper  strate- 
gist. Far  more  resourceful  he.  He 
will  arise  about  the  dog-watch  and 
get  into  the  game.  An  ash-receiver 
will  do  for  centre,  the  rest  of  the  line 
can  be  filled  out  with  such  knick- 
knacks  as  come  in  handy,  the  half- 
backs may  well  be  buttons,  with  a 
formidable  inkwell  going  in  at  full- 
back. WTith  their  coach  thus  equip- 
ped for  his  study  of  strategy  and 
grand  tactics,  let  Michigan’s  foes  be- 
ware. 

Coming  now  to  the  matter  in  hand, 
and  having  established,  I hope,  some 
connection  between  football  and 
other  games,  let  me  state  that  while 
the  Shell  Game,  as  applied  to  foot- 
ball, will  again  be  largely  in  evidence 
this  season,  there  will  also  be  fre- 
quent application  of  one  of  the  great 
principles  of  the  thoroughly  Ameri- 
can game  of  Poker.  There  was  a 
distinct  revival  of  Poker-in-Foot- 
ball  last  season,  and  this  year  Poker 
principles  will  be  all  the  more  in 
evidence. 

I am  asked  again  and  again  by 
the  average  spectator,  “Just  what  is 
this  lateral  or  Rugby  passing-game 
we  hear  so  much  about?”  Friend, 
it  is  Poker — it  is  Bluff.  It  is  the 
task  of  the  attack  to  make  the  bluff 
go,  that  of  the  defense  to  call  it.  The 
next  time  you  see  a string  of  backs, 
neatly  spaced  out,  legging  it 
in  the  general  direction  of  the 
side-line,  with  the  last  man 
or  perhaps  the  next  to  the  last 
man  carrying  the  ball  quite 
brazenly  out  there  in  the  open, 
you  will  know  that  these  men 
are  bluffing.  There  are,  of 
course,  moves  that  may  be 
made  in  the  event  of  the 
bluff  being  called,  but  the 
men  start  on  their  crablike  ex- 
cursion wdth  every  confidence 
in  their  ability  to  make  the 
bluff  go.  These  men  carry  out 
their  bluff  by  passing  the  ball. 
OrigirbBl  from 
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spectators  who  support  the 
great  college  game  will  ulti- 
mately become — will  add 
greatly  to  his  enjoyment  of 
the  fall  season  if  he  will  seek 
to  read  into  football  some  of 

Digit^lc  by  (jCK 


HARRY  LEGORE,  YALE'S  KINGPIN  PASSER 
In  the  Poker  attack  now  in  process  of  develop- 
ment by  the  Elis,  this  fast  back  is  usually  the 
man  who  makes  the  wide  run  after  receiving  the 
lateral  pass,  or  turns  the  play  into  a forward  pass 
if  he  finds  the  defense  coming  in  on  him  too  fast. 
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HARVARD  COMBINING  BLUFF  AND  DECEPTION . 

A sample  of  the  deadly  attack  built  around  Shell-Game  principles  that  swamped  the  Princeton  defense  at  Cambridge  a 
year  ago.  Hardwick  has  taken  the  ball  for  a twenty-yard  gain  from  his  position  at  end,  the  shuffling  of  the  Crimson  backs 

having  coaxed  the  entire  Tiger  defense  out  of  position. 


When  next  you  see  a group  of  backs  coming  up  to  the 
line  side-stepping,  shifting  and  shuttling,  moving  like 
shuffled  cards,  you  will 

know  that  these  men  are  Q 

practising  deception,  are  QB 

playing  the  Shell  Game. 

They  carry  it  out  by 

changing  their  direction  S' 

and  pace,  speeding  up  J 

here,  slowing  doyn  there.  ^ 

and  slipping  the  ball,  at  q / 

the  same  time  concealing  / p. 

it  as  much  as  possible,  / ^ 

one  to  another,  and  per-  / 

haps  even  back  again.  ^ ^ / G — ‘ 

Shell-Game  football  is  U U / U 

shifty  and  deceptive,  # # • 

while  Poker-football  is  E T G CV 

brazen.  What  an  effec-  0'  1 

tive  combination  — de-  QB 

ception  and  impudence! 

Now  you  coax  your  en- 
emy, now  you  bluff  him. 

When  you  play  Shell- 

Game  football  you  say  ^ 

in  effect  to  your  enemy:  * 

“Well  now,  who’s  got  the 

ball  and  where’s  he  go-  This  play,  a very  simple  one, 
ing?  Guess.  When  you  cip/es  of  the  passing-game.  It  is  v 
play  Poker-football  you  valuable  formation  known  to  Joe 
remark,  with  unction:  cxrdes  xn  the  diagram  the  backfkx 
..  \ ,,  right  an  instant  before  the  ball 

“We  1,  here  we  all  are.  pogttl(m  md  fl/<er  ^ jump  )S  „ 

No  deception  about  this.  Q pass,  iaterai  or  forward,  or  a r 
Look  us  all  over,  ball  in-  nation  for  the  defense  to  face.  A 
eluded  you’ll  see  that  all  run  in  thp  direction  indicated  by 
the  time — and  even  then  down  the  field.  The  quarterback 
you’ll  not  know  what  right,  all  the  backs  taking  plenty 
we’ve  got.  We  don’t  ™age.  At  all  stages  of  the  play  i 
know  ourselves.  What  Moe  of  what  the  defense  seem s 
, i i goes  with  the  ball.  If  the  defens 

5 if  ^ quarterback  will  be  forced  to  get 
what  you  do.  If  you  e^er  pass  {t  lateraUy  to  either  0j 

don’t  do  a lot  of  things  ( preferably  to  the  last  named  sir 
we’ll  do  any  one  of  sev-  work)  or  hurl  it  down  the  field  t 
eral  things  and  get  away  the  best  position  to  take  the  forw 
with  it.”  Crudely  put,  and  end  do  not  come  in  the  quarL 
no  doubt,  but  stripped  of  laterally  to  any  one  of  the  other  t 
“technical  stuff.”  * er  position  to  make  the  gain  lorn 

When  these  two  types  the  endi  si<’ht-  They  might  be 
r quarterback  has  the  ball  and  urn 

° *ui  *k  a ( ^ ball  has  gone  laterally  to  the  fullb 
smoothly  the  defense  is  a ,orward.pass  after  a latera,_pasi 

in  for  a busy  time.  It  ^ s quick-fire  touchdown  against  F 
cannot  meet  deception  development  of  the  play,  one  of  t 
with  deception  ^nor  im-  txve  cross-blocking. 


ivith  deception  -nor  im-  ttve  c 

ikjitized  by  Cj,QOQl0 


This  play,  a very  simple  one,  embodies  all  the  important  prin- 
ciples of  the  passing-game.  It  is  made  from  kick  formation,  the  most 
valuable  formation  known  to  football.  As  indicated  by  the  dotted 
circles  in  the  diagram  the  back  field  men  jump  a yard  or  two  to  the 
right  an  instant  before  the  ball  is  snapped.  Both  in  the  original 
position  and  after  the  jump  is  made  there  is  the  threat  of  a kick, 
a pass,  lateral  or  forward,  or  a run.  This  is  the  most  difficult  sit- 
uation for  the  defense  to  face.  After  the  ball  is  snapped  the  backs 
run  in  thp  direction  indicated  by  the  arrows  and  the  two  ends  go 
down  the  field.  The  quarterback  takes  the  ball  and  breaks  to  the 
right,  all  the  backs  taking  plenty  of  room  behind  the  line  of  scrim- 
mage. At  all  stages  of  the  play  the  man  ivith  the  ball  must  be  the 
judge  of  what  the  defense  seems  bent  upon  doing.  Responsibility 
goes  with  the  ball.  If  the  defensive  halfback  and  end  come  in  the 
quarterback  will  be  forced  to  get  rid  of  the  ball.  In  that  case  he  can 
either  pass  it  laterally  to  either  of  The  two  halfbacks  or  the  fullback 
{preferably  to  the  last  named  since  he  has  more  room  in  which  to 
work)  or  hurl  it  dovm  the  field  to  whichever  end  appears  to  be  in 
the  best  position  to  take  the  forward  pass.  If  the  defensive  halfback 
and  end  do  not  come  in  the  quarterback  can  continue  his  run  or  pass 
laterally  to  any  one  of  the  other  three  backs  who  seems  to  be  in  bet- 
ter position  to  make  the  gain  longer.  Every  one  of  the  backs  keeps 
the  ends  in  sight.  They  might  be  covered  by  the  defense  when  the 
quarterback  has  the  ball  and  uncovered  an  instant  later  when  the 
ball  has  gone  laterally  to  the  fullback.  The  ideal  finish  to  the  play  is 
a forward-pass  after  a lateral-pass,  as  was  the  case  when  Yale  made 
its  quick-fire  touchdown  against  Princeton  last  year.  In  the  highest 
development  of  the  play,  one  of  the  ends  is  counted  upon  for  effec- 
tive cross-blocking. 


pudence  with  impudence  to  any  great  extent.  When 
you  are  defending  against  these  two  brands  of  attack 

about  all' you  can  say  is: 
“Go  ahead,  Bill,  pull  the 
funny  stuff.  We’ll  have 
a couple  of  men  in  there 
on  top  of  you  throwing 
fits  right  in  the  middle  of 
the  works,  and  a few 
( ) H q others  out  here  not  lung- 

^ Q ing  forward  and  coinci- 

\ dentally  examining  their 

\ shoe-laces,  but  head  up 

\ and  looking  you  over, 

\ A A and  if  you’ve  got  any 

^ \ U w care- free  people  wander- 

^ 9 0 9 ing  around  loose  they’ll 

l T E have  close  company  not 

^ ^ ^ of  their  choosing.”  And 

, that,  m the  language  of 
Pass  the  football  tribe,  is  the 

s'  principle  of  defense. 

The  lateral,  or  Rugby - 

r — pass,  is  new  in  American 

football  largely  to  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  be- 
ing developed  in  connec- 
embodies  all  the  important  prin-  tion  with  the  forward- 
ide  from  kick  formation,  the  most  Teams  of  the 

ball.  dS  indicated  by  the  dotted  Ei  hties  uged  lateral_ 
I men  jump  a yard  or  two  to  the  , , 

is  mapped  Both  in  the  original  Passln8  » vc^  'ar«e 
ide  there  is  the  threat  of  a kick,  degree,  although  this 
in.  This  is  the  most  difficult  sit-  passing  had  not  the  in- 
ter the  ball  is  snapped  the  backs  determinate  feature  so 
the  arrows  and  the  two  ends  go  strongly  marked  as  it  is 
takes  the  ball  and  breaks  to  the  today.  The  accompany- 
of  room  behind  the  line  of  scrim-  jng  diagrams  explain  the 
ie  man  with  the  ball  must  be  the  technique  of  the  simplest 
bent  upon  doing.  Responsibility  form  of  the  j ag  near_ 
ve  halfback  and  end  come  in  the  , , j 

id  o/  the  ball.  In  that  case  he  can  & as,  car\be  done  wltb 
The  two  halfbacks  or  the  fullback  Pen^)i  anc*  PaPer,  and 
:e  he  has  more  room  in  which  to  nothing  more  need  be 
whichever  end  appears  to  be  in  added  to  them.  A close 
rd  pass.  If  the  defensive  halfback  study  of  them  will,  I am 
r back  can  continue  his  run  or  pass  6ure,  convince  any  fair 
ree  backs  who  seems  to  be  in  bet-  student  of  the  game  of 
er.  Every  one  of  the  backs  keeps  the  infinite  latent  possi- 
covered  by  the  defense  when  the  bi]itieg  jn  the  , 
weredan  xnstant  later  whe n the  Hink  re_ 

ck.  The  ideal  finish  to  the  play  is  , Al  * , , , 

as  was  the  case  when  Yale  made  vlved  tbe  lateral-passing 
inceton  last  year.  In  the  highest  Yale  largely  in  the 
ie  ends  is  counted  upon  for  effec-  hope  of  turning  out  a 

scoring  teap^Jor  which 
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there  was  a great  and  growing  demand  at  New  Haven, 
regardless  of  what  might  happen  on  the  defense. 
Harvard  took  up  the  study  of  the  plays  principally  in 
order  to  devise  a satisfactory  defense  against  them, 
while  Princeton  tackled  the  revived  style  largely  through 
the  efforts  of  Donald  Grant  Herring,  who  had  played 
English-Rugby  football  with  Oxford,  as  well  as  the 
old  American  game  with  Princeton.  His  idea  was,  of 
course,  a combination  of  the  two  styles  of  attack,  in 
the  proper  proportion.  As  the  season  wore  on  Prince- 
ton lost  its  grip  on  the  “new  stuff,”  but  that  did.  not 
mean  that  the  attempt  was  an  utter  failure.  I have  no 
doubt  that  the  Tigers, 
under  Rush,  will  open 
the  game  wide  this 
year. 

But  as  far  back  as 
1893  Princeton  worked 
at  least  one  lateral-pass 
in  a big  game  that," 
should  have  opened  the' 
eyes  of  football  men  all 
over  the  country  to  the 
possibilities  of  this  type 
of  play.  Many  old-tim- 
ers who  saw  that  play 
operate  for  a gain  of 
many  yards,  a gain  that 
ended  just  short  of  a 
touchdown,  never  knew 
exactly  how  the  play 
was  worked,  so  I shall 
explain  it  here,  for  the 
benefit  alike  of  the  old- 
timer  and  the  newcom- 
er, as  nearly  as  I can: 

Princeton  was  using  se- 
ries-plays from  a single 
signal,  something  that  is 
very  difficult  to  do  now- 
adays, and  the  series  in 
which  the  long-pass  had 
a part  was  not  used  un- 
til late  in  the  game,  and, 
unfortunately  for  the 
Tigers,  too  far  from 
Yale’s  goal.  Up  to  this 
time  the  ball  on  every 
play  had  passed  through 
the  hands  of  Phil  King 
at  quarterback.  He  was 
always  in  a crouching 
position  when  he  re- 
ceived the  ball  from  Bal- 
liet  at  centre.  Also, 

Frank  Morse,  at  half, 
had  been  used  for  short- 
line plunges  directed, 
with  only  the  slightest 
variations,  at  one  spot. 

The  signal  for  the  series 
was  given,  and  Morse 
wras  used  in  one  of  his 
regular  and  expected 
plunges.  Followed  a 
quick  lineup,  and  in  this 
the  combination  of  bluff 
and  deception  went  into  effect.  King  stood  straight  up  in 
his  regular  position  back  of  Balliet,  centre,  while  Morse 
was  left  far  to  one  side,  slowly  limping  toward  the  line  of 
scrimmage.  It  did  not  occur  to  the  Yale  men  that  any 
play  would  be  made  until  King  had  bent  down  to  his 
work,  nor  did  they  pay  any  attention  to  Morse.  No  one 
covered  him.  Suddenly  Trenchard  crossed  back  of  the 
lino  from  his  nqsition  at  end,  took  the  ball  from  Balliet, 
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The  theory  of  defense  against  lateral  and  forward-passing  is  to 
develop  the  play  as  quickly  as  possible — force  the  man  with  the 
ball  to  make  his  choice  at  once  and  then  cover  every  man  eligible  to 
receive  the  ball.  These  eligibles  will  be  three  of  the  backs  and  the 
two  ends.  To  develop  the  play  two  men  must  get  in  back  of  the 
scrimmage-line  and  after  the  man  with  the  ball,  and  must  get  in 
fast.  Some  coaches  send  in  the  tackles,  some  the  guards,  but  since 
the  ends  encounter  the  least  resistance,  I think,  they  are  the  men 
who  should  go  in  as  the  Army  sent  them  in  against  the  Navy  last 
fall.  Under  this  system  the  tackles  will  have  to  play  a “ head  up,”  or 
“stalling”  defense.  In  reality  they  will  be  extra  ends,  waiting  to  see 
what  the  real  ends,  who  go  in,  are  able  to  develop.  This  allows  the 
halfback  to  come  straight  up,  past  the  line  of  scrimmage,  to  cover 
the  outside-back  whether  he  has  the  ball  or  not.  The  tackle  should 
be  able  to  get  out  and  cover  one  of  the  halfbacks,  while  the  “loose 
centre  ” swinging  wide,  can  take  care  of  what  might  develop  against 
the  normal  tackle  position.  Both  ends  will  have  to  be  covered  down 
the  field.  The  fullback  can  go  back  with  one  of  them,  the  right- 
halfback  with  the  other,  the  quarterback  crossing  in  the  direction 
of  the  play  but  making  sure  to  keep  free  from  downfield  interferers 
This,  of  course,  weakens  the  line  between  the  tackles,  and  especially 
in  the  guard  positions,  but  with  the  tackles  “ waiting ” they  ought  to 
be  able  to  cross  toward  centre  behind  their  own  line  as  well  as  swing 
out.  Men  playing  this  type  of  defense  will  have  to  make  up  their 
minds  to  give  ground  from  time  to  time,  but  ought  to  have  at  least 
a fair  chance  against  the  more  dangerous  open  play. 


and  shot  a long,  lateral-pass — twenty  yards  or  more — 
to  Morse,  who  was  away  in  a hurry.  The  Yale  for- 
wards and  first-line  of  defense  were  caught  flatfooted, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  Frank  Butterworth,  Yale’s  last 
defense,  the  Tiger-half  would  have  been  certain  of  a 
touchdown.  Yost  used  some  plays  built  on  this  theory 
last  season,  but  possibilities  along  this  line  have  been 
far  from  exhausted. 

There  is,  of  course,  a marked  difference  between  this 
type  of  play  and  the  lateral-passing  that  Yale  is  putting 
on  this  season  after  the  propitious  start  made  a year 
ago.  In  the  play  described  the  ultimate  destination  of 

the  ball  was  a fixed 
quantity  so  far  as  the  at- 
tack was  concerned, 
while  in  the  Yale-play 
the  man  who  carries  the 
bail  on  the  pass  from  the 
centre  does  not  know  un  * 
til  the  defense  develops 
just  which  of  several 
things  he  will  do  with  it. 
As  used  by  Yale  the  lat- 
eral-passing has  traveled 
out  to  one  side,  but  as 
yet  has  not  traveled 
back  again,  a perfectly 
feasible  further  develop- 
ment of  the  play,  and 
one  common  enough  in 
English  Rugby.  So  far 
Yale  has  been  content 
to  sweep  the  defense  to 
the  right  and  then  cross 
the  man  with  the  ball 
sharply  to  the  left  when 
a sweeping  run  to  the 
right  or  a forward-pass 
seemed  ill-advised,  but 
I have  no  doubt  that  in 
course  of  time  the  ball 
itself  will  travel  to  the 
left  even  when  not  sent 
to  the  left  down  the  field 
in  a forward-pass  to  an 
end  or  back. 

It  has  been  extremely 
difficult  to  get  conserva- 
tive football  men  to  see 
the  possibilities  in  this 
lateral-passing.  They 
saw  only  the  danger, 
forgetting  that  this  style 
of  passing  can  be  covered 
quite  as  well  as  forward- 
passing. Yet  fully  five 
years  ago  Fred  Daly,  the 
old  Yale  captain,  and 
now  coach  at  Williams, 
worked  out  the  theory 
and  besought  the  Yale 
coaches  to  put  it  into 
action,  and  Walter 
Camp  heartily  indorsed 
the  style  of  attack  after 
he  had  seen  the  remark- 
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able  Australian  All- 
the  greatest  passing-team  in  the  world,  in 
Out  on  the  Pacific  coast,  J.  A.  Pipal,  while 


Blacks, 
action. 

teaching  regular  American  football  to  Occidental  Col- 
lege, for  three  years  has  been  building  the  Rugby-pass- 
ing into  their  game.  Prof.  Gettell,  at  Trinity,  four  years 
ago  was  working  out  the  indeterminate-passing  plays, 
and  there  were  others,  too  numerous  to  mention,  think- 
ing along  the  same  lines. 
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THE  "COPPER”-HEAD 


(Known  to  the  Indians  as  the  g'wan-g'wan ) 

A pest  of  our  public  parks,  where  it  is  the  terror  of  spoony  couples.  When  about  to  attack  it  emits  a peculiar  warning 
cry  of  G’wan-g’wan  from  which  it  is  said  to  derive  its  Indian  name. 
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THERE  was  once  a Great  Man. 
From  early  youth  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  saying  Great  Things. 
Many  times  each  year  he  went  before  the 
Tents  of  His  People  and  propounded 
Doctrines.  And  many  there  were  who 
followed  him  and  flourished  with  him. 
Now  it  came  about  that  he  caused  it  to 
be  proclaimed:  “There  will  be  no  more 
Strife.”  And  there  was  Strife.  And 
many  peoples  rose  one  against  the  other. 
And  they  slew  mightily.  And  the  Great 
Man  went  again  before  the  Tents  of  His 
people  and  he  comforted  them.  And 
he  chided  them  because  that  some  were 
found  doubting,  some  found  whetting 
Battle-Axes,  some  reading  Strange  Books 
and  Noisome  Scripts.  To  these  Sinful 
Ones  he  propounded  yet  a new  Doc- 
trine: “The  wickedness  of  man  is  abroad. 
It  is  not  for  us,  nor  is  it  of  us.  We 
don’t  want  to  fight,  so  we  are  not  going 
to  fight.  But  even  if  we  should  have  to 
fight,  between  a Sunrise  and  a Sunset 


we  should  have  a Million  Fighters  on  the 
•Job.” 

And  jeers,  and  cries  of  Bosh  and  Flub- 
dub were  heard  in  the  land.  And  many 
Men  of  Peace  there  were,  from  the  East, 
from  the  West,  from  the  North  and  from 
the  South,  who  waxed  exceeding  sore. 
And  they  mocked  the  Doctrine  of 
Peaceatanyprice.  And  they  girded  them- 
selves as  for  Battle  and  they  turned 
their  Faces  toward  a Place  that  is 
called  Plattsburg.  And  the  Words  up- 
on their  Lips  were  “While  there  is  yet 
time.” 

The  future  of  the  Plattsburg  idea 
probably  depends  more  on  the  element 
of  time  than  on  any  other  one  circum- 
stance. Sudden  need,  within  the  next 
two  or  three  years,  for  more  armed 
troops  than  the  United  States  has  ready, 
would  immediately  make  the  citizens’ 
training  camp  a necessary  military  ma- 
chine rather  than  a test  of  a broad  theory 


of  national  defense.  With  the  United 
States  at  war,  we  should  face  the  prob- 
lem of  grinding  out  soldiers.  We  should 
have  upon  our  hands  the  important  bus- 
iness of  turning  our  national  resources 
of  men  and  material  into  fighting  energy. 
For  the  most  part,  we  should  have  to 
conduct  this  business  as  we  have  done  in 
all  the  wars  of  our  history — by  means  of 
the  machinery  of  actual  conflict. 
Throughout  our  military  history,  that 
has  been*  our  'practise.  Our  military 
policy  is  quite  another  thing.  There  is 
no  fuller  nor  truer  demonstration  of  the 
soundness  of  our  policy  and  of  the 
frightful  price  of  our  disregard  of  it, 
than  is  contained  in  the  full  story  of  our 
wars.  Our  historians  very  generally 
have  drawn  our  attention  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  country’s  ultimate  triumphs, 
ignoring  entirely  or  touching  lightly  on 
the  needless  delays,  the  dreadful  waste  of 
life,  and  the  unnecessary  pouring  out  of 
treasure  that  have  followed  the  folly  of 
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making  real  battle-fields  the  training 
camps  for  national  defense. 

This  tendency  to  ignore  the  disagree- 
able truths  of  our  history  has  become  a 
national  habit.  During  the  bitter  years 
from  1861  to  1865  we  had  constant- 
ly before  us 
the  spectacle  of 
two  armies, 
both  extempor- 
ized, learning 
war  efficiency 
by  the  process 
of  actual  war- 
fare. At  the 
opening  of  the 
Civil  War,  offi- 
cers and  men 
alike  were  un- 
fit for  the  work 
demanded  o f 
them.  Units 
lacked  cohe- 
sion, officers 
lacked  the 
knowledge  and 
training  suc- 
cessfully to  co- 
operate.  At 
Bull  Run,  one 
force  was  dis- 
organized b y 
victory,  the 
other  by  defeat.  The 
war  was  in  its  third 
year  before  either  army 
could  be  rated  as  a 
balanced  military  or- 
ganization. 

A supply  of  trained 
instructors  is  the  vital 
factor  in  the  making  of 
an  army.  We  are  in  a 
situation  today  where 
all  our  material  for 
military  leadership  in 
war  is  hardly  enough  to 
supply  the  officers 
necessary  for  our  reg- 
ular army  and  the  mili- 
tia. In  the  event  of 
war,  we  should, 

«nce  more, 
have  no  course 
open  save  to 
throw  raw 
troops  into  the 
field  and  watch 
them  stumble 
toward  efficien- 
cy through  the 
desperate 
school  of  ex- 
perience in  bat- 
tle. We  have 
not  more  than 
50,000  trained 
troops  immedi- 
ately available, 
and  it  would 
take  six  weeks 
or  more  to  in- 
crease  this 
force  by  100,000 
men,  organized 
without  u n i- 
formity,  incom-  _ . . . 

pletely  trained,  Getting  a 

short  of  officers,  of  artillery,  of  ammu- 
nition and  of  auxiliaries.  Three  hun- 
dred thousand  men  supported  by  a field 
army  of  half  a million  and  the  whole 
backed  by  a^-strong  reserv^  strength, 
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would  not  be  more  than  enough  to  guar- 
antee a successful  defense  should  we  be 
attacked  by  land. 

The  amount  of  fighting  material  which 
a camp  such  as  the  one  at  Plattsburg 
could  furnish  would  be  infinitesimal  in 
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field-battery  into  position;  target-practice ; skirmish. 

proportion  to  the  man-killing  power 
which  we  should  require  if  pitted  against 
any  first-class  fighting  force.  This  is 
about  all  there  is  to  the  Plattsburg  idea: 

It  recognizes  the  possibility  of  war. 


It  takes  notice  of  the  real  facts  of  our 
military  history. 

It  confines  itself  strictly  to  a military 
policy  established  in  the  infancy  of  the 
Republic. 

It  has  for  its  object  the  creation  of 
means  for  the 
immediate  pro- 
tection of  our 
institutions,  the 
defense  of  our 
national  honor 
without  waste, 
without  delay, 
and  without 
confusion.  It  is 
an  idea  look- 
ing toward  na- 
tional military 
efficiency  pro- 
portionate t o 
our  place 
among  the  na- 
tions of  the 
world. 

If  it  works, 
it  will  operate, 
probably,  along 
lines  that  will 
mark  a com- 
promise b e - 
tween  the  con- 
victions of  the 
really  patriotic  ultra- 
pacifists and  those  of  the 
equally  patriotic  pro- 
ponents of  compulsory 
training  for  all  citizens. 
For  even  the  stimulus 
of  threatened  war  has 
not  been  enough  to  dis- 
pel the  fear  of  militar- 
ism nor  to  destroy  the 
power  of  the  mere 
word.  There  is  still 
determined  opposition 
to  the  idea  back  of 
the  Plattsburg  train- 
ing camp. 

Nevertheless,  the  ef- 
fort toward  citizen 
training  has 
i gained  ground. 
A few  facts  are 
already  estab- 
lished. 

The  Platts- 
burg  experi- 
ment was  suc- 
cessful. 

In  actual 
knowledge  and 
in  military  skill 
developed,  the 
camp  was  far 
more  produc- 
tive than  had 
been  anticipa- 
ted. Mechan- 
ically, the  idea 
will  work.  But 
it  is  a long  way 
from  a military 
experiment  to 
a national  in- 
s t i tut  ion.  A 
body  of  1,200 
trained  men  or 
even  were  those 


12,000  trained  men 
men  skilful  officers,  is  far  from  being 
what  was  contemplated  when  our  mili- 
tary policy  was  formulated  by  us.  In 
accepting  a professional,  hired  army  as 
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a part  of  our  means  of  national  defense, 
we  stipulated  that  this  fighting  force 
should  be  merely  the  skeleton  upon 
which,  in  time  of  war,  we  should  build 
from  our  citizenship  a fighting  power 
adequate  to  any  emergency  we  might 
face. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  our  history 
it  was  recognized  as  essential  that  for 
this  small,  trained  body  to  expand  to 
proportions  necessary  for  any  emergency, 
there  should  be  ready  at  all  times  pri- 
vate citizens  whose  training  should  be 
uniform  with  that  of  the  hired  soldier. 
And  there  grew  *up,  as  a result  of  the 
insistence  of  Washington  and  other  na- 
tional leaders,  what  we  now  know  as  the 
'‘organized  militia.”  It  was  hoped  that 
in  the  militia  organizations  wrould  be 
found  the  instruments  which  would  sup- 
ply the  material  for  quick,  orderly  and 
efficient  expansion  of  our  regular  army. 
After  years  of  endeavor  to  bring  the 
militia  into  this  relation  and  to  bring  the 
regular  army  into  coordination  with  the 
militia,  the  most  of  those  who  have  ex- 
amined, even  in  the  most  casual  manner, 
our  materials  of  defense,  have  been  con- 
vinced that  the  country  may  never  hope 
to  apply  its  traditional  military  policy 
by  means  of  the  organized  militia. 

The  fault  does  not  lie  in  the  members 
of  the  militia,  nor  in  its  leadership;  in 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  regular  army, 
nor  in  its  officers.  The  fault  lies  with 
our  political  system.  Militia  organiza- 
tions are  administered  in  the  local  in- 
terest. The  individual  State  is  disin- 
clined to  devote  funds  for  building  up 
and  maintaining  branches  of  the  service 
which  will  be  of  no  benefit  and  of  no 
use  in  any  probable  emergency  which 
may  arise  within  the  State.  Federal 
appropriations  for  militia  purposes  will 
inevitably  become  diverted  into  chan- 


nels which  do  not  make  for  uniformity 
between  State  organizations  and  the 
regular  army.  In  training,  in  equip- 
ment, in  discipline,  and  in  organization, 
the  organized  militia  today  is  ridiculous- 
ly inefficient  as  compared  with  any  first- 
class  fighting  machine. 

The  units  are  so  absurdly  small  and 
so  lacking  in  organization  and  equip- 
ment that  even  an  approach  to  condi- 
tions of  uniformity  between  the  militia 
organizations  and  the  regular  army  is  im- 
possible. According  to  the  latest  com- 
plete figures,  out  of  approximately  1600 
companies  of  infantry,  over  a thousand 
are  below  their  prescribed  minimum 
strength.  In  no  arm  of  the  service  is 
the  average  up  to  the  required  stand- 
ard. The  militia  is  particularly  weak 
in  field  artillery.  As  nearly  as  can  be 
reckoned  there  is  a shortage  of  85  bat- 
teries of  field-artillery,  75  troops  of  caval- 
ry, 25  companies  of  engineers,  10  signal 
companies,  26  field  hospitals,  33  ambu- 
lance companies,  12  ammunition  trains 
and  12  supply  trains.  Owing  to  lack  of 
facilities,  one-fourth  of  the  militia  cannot 
receive  proper  drill  or  necessary  instruc- 
tion in  target-practise. 

There  have  been  many  efforts  to  rem- 
edy this  condition.  The  New  York  militia 
is  a notable  example.  Yet  even  the  lead- 
ership of  the  militia  recognizes  that  if 
our  national  theory  of  citizen  soldiery 
is  to  be  applied  we  must  have  something 
more.  It  was  because  many  of  our 
statesmen,  our  leading  army  officers,  and 
the  most  prominent  of  our  militia  offi- 
cers became  convinced  of  this  that  the 
idea  of  the  Students’  Training  Camps 
was  evolved. 

Major-General  John  F.  O’Ryan,  in 
command  of  the  New  York  National 
Guard,  holds  this  view: 


Personally  I look  forward  with  much 
optimism  to  the  practical  results  to  be 
gained  from  the  student  military  camps 
by  the  National  Guard  of  this  State  and 
by  the  country  at  large.  Their  establish- 
ment by  Major-General  Wood  was  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  biggest  steps  yet 
taken  to  increase  in  a broad  way  our  mili- 
tary efficiency,  and  undoubtedly  these 
camps  have  an  important  place  in  the 
military  policy  of  the  government. 

The  training  camps  for  college  stu- 
dents was  the  first  step.  The  inten- 
tion from  the  beginning  has  been  to 
supply  first,  a reserve  of  men  capable 
of  becoming  officers  in  emergency,  that 
through  these  men  we  may  have  a means 
of  training  bodies  of  raw  recruits  before 
sending  them  untrained  and  undis- 
ciplined into  battle. 

T'HE  Plattsburg  camp  has  been  carry- 
ing the  students’  training  camp  a step 
further.  So  successful  was  this  first  ex- 
periment in  the  training  of  business  and 
professional  men  that  it  has  now  been  de- 
cided to  extend  the  camp  idea  and  to 
offer  opportunity  to  greater  numbers. 

Will  it  work? 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  it  will  pro- 
duce an  adequate  defensive  strength  im- 
mediately. If  a war  should  come  to  us 
now  such  as  to  require  large  defensive 
land  forces,  we  should  have  to  struggle 
through  to  ultimate  triumph  by  way  of 
the  costly  process  of  training  our  sol- 
diers in  battle.  If  this  country  is  for- 
tunate enough  to  avoid  such  a conflict, 
it  is  going  to  have  a chance  to  determine 
whether  it  will  accept  the  proposition 
that  its  citizens  should  be  trained  as  sol- 
diers and  that  those  citizens  can  be 
trained  as  soldiers  without  danger  of  the 
nation  being  governed  or  guided  by  the 
wishes  and  ambitions  of  its  army  offi- 
cers. 


The  Unit 


By  CORNELIA  STERRETT  PENFIELD 


IT  HAD  been  a nasty  accident.  No 
patrolman  had  appeared  as  yet,  but 
the  most  curious  of  the  crowd  kept 
his  distance  from  the  bulk  on  the  pave- 
ment, still  quivering  a bit.  A trickle  of 
red  oozed  slowly  across  the  cement  to 
the  gutter. 

A woman  on  the  edge  of  the  crowd 
fainted,  creating  a minor  diversion. 

With  the  shuddering  satisfaction  that 
comforts  some  witnesses  of  a tragedy, 
the  group  awaited  the  arrival  of  the 
ambulance.  No  one  cared  to  give  per- 
sonal attention  to  what  had  a moment 
before  been  cleaning  an  office  window 
fifteen  stories  up. 

A snub-nosed  limousine  snuffled  along 
the  curb  slowly  on  account  of  the  crowd. 


The  occupant,  a tall  woman,  in  fash- 
ionable mourning,  glanced  over  the  heads 
and  saw7.  In  an  instant  she  w'as  gently 
asking  her  way  through  the  front  rank. 
She  knelt  <^>wn,  careless  of  the  ooze, 
and  called  two  of  the  foremost  onlook- 
ers to  aid  her  reshape  the  Thing  out  of 
its  twisted  mass.  Those  she  spoke  to 
shrank  back  into  the  crowd. 

Clin-ng!  The  white-garbed  intern 
shimmered  toward  her.  He  bent  over 
the  Thing,  nodded  affirmation  to  a whis- 
per from  the  woman,  then  turned  to  look 
for  a possible  patrolman. 

The  woman  rose  slowly,  “I  am  sorry 
I could  do  nothing,”  she  said,  “It  will 
be  too  bad,  should  he  leave  a widow; 
but,  of  course,  he  is  only  one.” 


The  intern  sought  her  eyes  inquiring- 
ly, “It’s  an  unusually  horrible  case.  Not 
many  quite  so  bad — but  you’ve  probably 
been  long  in  practise — ” 

“You  misunderstand.  I am  not  a 
nurse.  I am  a couturiere — Madame  An- 
toinette. Last  spring  my  husband  died 
fighting  for  France.  I was  passed 
through  the  fines,  and  I saw  that  battle- 
field. ... 

“If  one  like  this,  think  you,  is  ter- 
rible, wThat  do  you  know  of  thousands 
who  perish  even  as  he — or  worse? 

“One — one  hundred — that,  perhaps  is 
terrible:  but  one  thousand — one  hun- 
dred thousand — that  we  call  glorious! 
Bah ! ” The  intern  looked  up  again.  But 
she  had  gone. 
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Incriminating 

He  was  holding  the  mule  while  the 
brute  was  grazing  and  all  at  once  some- 
thing happened  and  the  first  thing  John 
recalls  is  that  he  was  kinder  coming  to 
himself  and  was  lying  on  the  ground  with 
a skinned  head  and  he  don’t  know 
whether  the  mule  kicked  him,  shoved 
him  over  and  stepped  on  his  head  or  just 
what  happened,  but  he  does  know  that 
he  was  all  alone,  just  he  and  the  mule, 
and  that  he  has  a mighty  sore  head. 

— The  Galt  (Mo.)  Sun. 

Where  Sport  Shirts  Are  Rare 

Attorney  Emmett  Houser,  of  Fort 
Valley,  came  up  yester-  


not  cost  anything,  that  I have  two  bull 
calves  for  sale.  As  my  subscription  is 
out,  please  stop  my  paper.  Times  are 
too  bad  to  waste  money  on  newspapers.” 

— The  Campbellsville  (Ky.) 

News  Journal. 

Henry  Has  a Story 

“Henry,  the  fisherman,”  tried  his  luck 
in  Mud  Creek  waters  last  Wednesday. 
He  will  tell  you  the  rest. 

— The  Steuben  (N.  Y.)  Advocate. 

We  Are  Waiting  to  Hear 

D.  H.  Denison  sold  the  Frazier  boys 
a steer  calf  at  $40  and  done  drove  him 


Getting  at  the  Facts 

The  Telegram  has  been  busy  for  the 
past  week  and  a number  of  very  import- 
ant items  have  occurred  that  have  not 
been  mentioned  in  this  paper  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  editor  has  not  had  time  to 
investigate  the  facts  and  our  reporter 
has  been  busy  also. 

— The  Norton  (Kans.)  Telegram. 

How  Impossible  /| 

Deeds  of  surprising  romance  may  sur- 
round the  Bug,  and  it  may  be  bathed  in 
gobs  of  glittering  glory;  but  we  hardly 
think  that  many  songs  will  be  dedicate  ! 
to  it.  For  example,  how  impossible: 
“On  the  Bosom  of  tfr 


day  and  bought  a middy  C1  0 Beautiful  Bug.” 

blouse.  We  are  gonna  get  Do  You  Remember  the  First  Time  You  Tried  to  hhave  t _The  Corpus  Christ! 


one  good  look  at  him  in 


(Tex.)  Caller. 


it  even  if  he  charges  to 
come  in. 

— The  Macon  (Ga.) 

Telegraph. 


'WHO  IN  THE 

dickens*  been 

USIN'*  MY  RAZOR 


The  Breach 

Notice — I will  not  be 
responsible  for  any  debts 
contracted  by  my  wife. 
(Mrs.  Nellie  Hedges)  on 
or  after  this  date. 
(Signed)  W.  B.  Hedges. 
Notice  — Mrs.  Nellie 
Hedges  doesn’t  under- 
stand an  advertisement 
appearing  in  the  Sunday 
Whig — Mr.  Hedges  does 
not  now  and  never  has 
paid  any  of  Mrs.  Hedges’ 
bills. 

— The  Quincv  (111.) 

Whig. 


They  Would  Never 
Be  Missed 

Every'  town  has  in- 
dividuals that  would 
never  ne  missed,  should 


Handing  It  to  Doc 

Dr.  Grace  Raymond 
Hebard  has  been  doing 
considerable  literary  work 
lately.  It  would  be  most 
excellent  if  all  her  time 
were  taken  up  that  way. 

— The  Encampment 
(Wyo.)  Herald. 

Not  According  to 
Rules 

There  was  a false  re- 
port sent  in  to  The  Press 
about  Joe  Richards  hav- 
ing his  nose  broken  while 
umpiring  at  Maple  Ridge. 
The  report  should  of 
meant  that  he  should  of 
had  it  broken.  Other- 
wise, but  a bad  split  lip, 
there  is  nothing  the  mat- 
ter with  him. 

— The  Escanabia  (0.) 

Press. 

Real  Hosts 


they  silently  fold  their 

tents  and  steal  away.  The 

person  who  cannot  say  a good  word  for 

the  town,  and  are  continually  knocking 

every  enterprise  within  its  borders,  should 

pack  up  and  go,  and  sooner  the  better. 

— The  Griffin  (Ga.)  News. 


St.  JoKepb,  ( 

ne.  What  do  you  know  about  it? 

— Tullvanis  note  in  the  Ethel  (Mo.) 

Courier. 

Saws  That  Go  Astray 


>.)  Netc8-Prc8{. 

One  of  the  most  social 
events  of  the  season  was  held  Saturday 
night  at  the  home  orf  Paul  and  Lawrence 
White.  — The  Dwyersville  (la.)  News. 

No  Use  Arguing 


The  Editor  Swears  ? 

“Please  send  me  a few  copies  of  the 
paper  containing  the  obituary  of  my 
aunt.  Also  publish  the  enclosed  clip- 
ping of  the  marriage  of  my  niece,  who 
lives  in  Lebanon.  And  I wish  you  would 
mention  in  your  local  column,  if  it  does 
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The  old  saying  “There  is  honor  among 
thieves”  received  its  death  blow  last 
week,  when  they  stole  Pearl  Hannah 
Morse’s  pig.  It  was  the  only  one  she 
had,  and  if  they  must  steal,  it  seems  as 
if  they  might  have  taken  some  one  that 
was  better  able  to  lose  than  Miss  Morse. 

— The  Norway  (Mo.)  Advertiser. 


A reader  of  the  Lexington  papers 
wrote  a note  to  the  editor  telling  him  he 
was  “the  biggest  liar  of  all  the  newspaper 
artists  in  that  line  in  the  entire  state.” 
The  editor  comes  back  by  saying  if  the 
person  got  the  information  from  his  wife, 
he  simply  hasn’t  the  heart  to  argue  the 
matter. — The  Danville  (Ky.)  Messenger. 
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The  Old-Time  Fiddlers’  Convention 


By  BOB  DEAN 


DOWN  in  Hunting- 
ton,  West  Virginia, 
they  have  just  held 
an  Old-Time  Fiddlers’ 

Convention.  Fiddlers 
from  the  mountain  fast- 
nesses of  four  States  came 
on  mules,  trains,  bicycles, 
in  wagons  and  afoot  to 
compete  for  prizes,  which 
included  everything  from 
a pair  of  live  ducks  to  a 
felt  mattress.  Never  be- 
fore did  such  a large 
gathering  of  old-time  fid- 
dlers congregate.  “Come 
and  fetch  your  fiddle” 
was  the  slogan,  and  over 
a hundred  and  fifty  re- 
sponded to  the  call.  The 
convention  lasted  two 
days. 

Fiddling  is  not  to  be 
confused  with  violin  play- 
ing. The  two  arts  are 
quite  distinct.  Notes  on 
a sheet  of  music  mean 
no  more  to  an  old-time  fiddler  than 
they  do  to  a Patagonian  Indian.  The 
fiddler  learns  his  art  at  his  mother’s 
knees,  not  because  he  yearns  after  in- 
finite soul-expression,  but  simply  be- 
cause there  is  a fiddle  handy.  And  he 
is  no  sodden  conformist:  he  has  his  own 
individual  conception  of  how  “Turkey 
in  the  Straw,”  “Arkansas  Traveler,” 
“Sourwood  Mountain,”  “Pop!  Goes  the 
Weasel,”  and  “Dixie”  should  be  played. 

These  fiddlers  are  as  welcome  in  every 
cabin-gathering  of  the  mountain-folk,  as 
were  the  troubadours  of  old.  They  take 
their  art  seriously.-  Every  one  of  them 
not  only  admits, 
under  pressure, 
he  is  the  best 
fiddler  in  any 
State  in  the 
Union,  but  de- 
clares it  quite 


grand  overture  '*  ' ' ■ - ' - 
by  the  entire  4 
assembly,  play- 
ing  “The  Ar- 
kansas Traveler.” 

It  was  a riot! 

No  word  in  the 
English  lan- 
guage can  de- 
scribe the  sound. 

The  effect  upon 
the  audience  was 
electrical  — they 
rose  1 0 their 
;feet  and  yelled 
for  more.  But 

the  ringmaster  or  impressario,  or  referee, 
or  whatever  his  title  was,  quieted  the 
audience  by  holding  up  a majestic  hand 
and  shaking  his  head.  Then  he  intro- 
duced the  timekeeper,  a beetle-browed 


u»an  who  held  a 
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large  dinner-bell  in  the  other — probably 
a boarding-house  husband.  And  then  the 
contests  began. 

Each  contestant  was  given  sixty  sec- 
onds in  which  to  play  a solo — that  is, 
sixty  seconds  after  he  got  into  his  stride; 
for  real  old-time  harmony  without  a 
flying  start  is  impos-) 
sible.  They’d  com- 
mence sawing  very 
slowly,  and  gradually 
work  up  to  a high  pitch 
of  fiddling-emotion.  But 
once  started,  the  time- 
keeper’s bell  had  no 
more  effect  on  them 
than  if  they  were  deaf. 

The  other  fiddlers  had 
to  lend  their  assistance, 
and  stop  them  by  main 
force.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, such  partisan 
interference  would  often 
lead  to  hot  words,  and 
sometimes  the  fiddler 
would  appeal  to  the 
audience  for  a fair  show, 
claiming  the  timekeeper 
was  cutting  him  short. 

But  the  action  was 
not  limited  solely  to 
the  contestants.  When  a fiddler  with 
lots  of  enthusiasm  in  his  bow-arm  took 
his  turn,  some  of  the  spectators  (no 
doubt  inspired  quite  as  much  by  a cer- 
tain colorless  liquid  they  sipped  at  fre- 
quent intervals  from  St.  Jacob’s  Oil  bot- 
tles, as  by  the  music  itself)  would  leap 
from  their  chairs  with  a yell  and  dance 
with  the  abandon  of  old  Sitting  Bull’s 
ghost  dancers. 

One  old  man,  seventy-eight  years  old 
danced  so  furiously  that  he  fell  to  the 
stage  unconscious,  and  physicians  had  to 
rush  to  his  assistance.  Yet,  twenty 
minutes  later,  this  same  old  man  was 
up  and  at  it  again.  Such  is  the  sub- 


tle power  of  the  fiddle. 

As  these  fiddlers  differed 
in  their  interpretations, 
so  they  differed  in  their 
manner  of  playing.  For 
instance,  Jay  W.  May,  ol 
West  Virginia,  winner  of 
a handsome  set  of  false 
teeth,  played  left-handed 
with  his  fiddle  at  the  right 
side  of  his  head. 

Jesse  Claypool,  of  Lin- 
coln County,  West  Vir- 
ginia, winner  of  the  gold 
championship  medal  of 
the  four  States,  played 
with  his  whole  body, 
swaying  to  and  fro  with 
h i s shoulders,  keeping 
time  with  his  knees.  He 
was  easily  one  of  the  most 
popular  fiddlers  with  the 
audience.  The  spectators 
admired  the  vivacity  he 
put  into  his  rendition  of 
“John  Brown’s  Funeral” 
orgy.  Most  of  them 
danced  while  he  was  playing. 

Captain  J.  W.  Thomas,  of  Chesapeake, 
Ohio,  winner  of  a resplendent  silk  neck- 
tie, played  with  more  stoicism,  if  less 
obvious  enjoyment.  He  was  a typical 
backwoodsman — keen,  lanky  and  un- 
emotional. He  sat  very  erect,  with  legs 
crossed,  and  held  his 
fiddle  in  his  lap  and  his 
bow-hand  well  below  his 
knees. 

Herr  Professor  Geh- 
ren,  of  Marietta,  Ohio, 
had  for  his  specialty 
“The  Mocking  - Bird.” 
Music  and  nature  lovers 
who  are  not  familiar 
with  the  startling  fidelity 
with  which  a mocking- 
bird can  imitate  howl- 
ing dog  s,  unhappy 
phonographs,  squealing 
pigs  and  wretched 
guinea-hens  would  have 
found  his  performance 
most  enlightening.  His 
versatile  mocking-bird 
would  bark  at  an  imag- 
inary tramp,  howl  sad- 
ly at  the  moon,  and 
suddenly  shift  to  the 
falsetto  shriek  of  an  excited  guinea-hen. 
It  would  imitate  a phonographic  bag- 
pipe and,  the  next  minute,  grunt  in  pig- 
gish ecstasy  over  an  ear  of  corn.  The 
professor  was  rewarded  with  a jar  of 
green-gage  plums. 

Miss  Etta  Bailey,  champion  lady  fid- 
dler, whose  rendition  of  “Leather 
Breeches”  easily  outclassed  that  of  any 
masculine  artist,  sat  sidewise  to  the 
audience,  and  played  with  considerable 
spirit.  Being  the  leading  exponent  of  wo- 
men’s rights  in  the  fiddling  world,  she  was, 
naturally,  a favorite  with  the  audience. 

But  the  most  conspicuous  fiddler  of 

them  all  was  D.  L.  Skeen,  of  Jackson 
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County,  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Skeen 
weighed  almost  three  hundred  and  ten 
pounds  and  claimed  the  heavyweight 


fiddling  championship  of  the  world.  In 
his  arms  a fiddle  looked  liliputian.  He 
tucked  his  instrument  coyly  under  one 
ear — but  he  could  play!  And  he  was  an 
impressario.  He  directed  the  grand 
overture,  appropriately  shirt-sleeved  and 
felt-hatted. 

Moreover,  he  won  an  attractive  bottle 
of  toilet  water  for  his  ability  to  play 
“Pop!  Goes  the  Weasel"  in  the  greatest 
number  of  ways.  His  ingenuity  was  sur- 
prising. His  weasel  would  pop  to  valse 
time  and  then  explode  like  a rapid-fire 
gun,  in  the  most  approved  fox-trot 
rhythm.  Moreover,  he  had  a number  of 
naive  variations.  Straight  “popping" 
wasn’t  good  enough  for  his  weasel:  it 
could  pop  up  the  scale,  trill  an  alia 
capella,  and  then  pop  down  again.  The 
award  of  the  toilet  water  to  Mr.  Skeen 
was  well-deserved. 

From  the  contestant’s  standpoint,  at 
least,  the  convention  was  a triumph. 
And  with  the  art  of  old-time  fiddling 
dying  out  before  the  onslaught  of  the 
fox-trotting  phonograph,  such  a unique 


convention  as  these  fiddlers  held  is  his- 
toric, as  well  as  amusing. 


The  Woman  Who  Did 


T WAS  a difficult  will  to  draw  up," 
JL  remarked  my  legal  friend  last 
night  during  our  after-dinner 
smoke.  We  had  been  talking  of  the 
radicalism  of  a certain  well-known  New 
York  woman  who  had  just  died.  She 
was  a client  of  his.  “She  didn’t  believe 
in  inheritance,  you  know,  fin  a properly 
organized  state,’  she  would  add,  and  she 
did  in  fact  leave  most  of  her  property 
away  from  her  children  to  the  public. 
But  as  the  State  is  not  yet  doing  its  duty 
by  its  invalid  or  aged  citizens  she  held, 
it  seemed  just  to  her  to  provide  for  her 
children  in  case  of  old  age  or  illness. 
And  in  this  connection  she  had  me  put 
into  the  will  a particular  clause  that  is 
likely  to  figure  in  a day  or  two  in  news- 
paper headlines:  A provision  about  an 
endowment  for  her  daughter  at  times  of 
childbirth."  “Didn’t  your  client  believe 
in  State  pensions  for  mothers?"  I asked. 
“To  be  sure,  but  as  the  State  of  New 
York  has  taken  only  its  first  infant  step 
in  that  direction,  here  again  she  thought 
she  should  fill  the  gap,  for  her  girl’s  sake." 


By  ELSIE  CLEWS  PARSONS 


“How  old  is  the  girl?"  “About  twenty- 
three.  She  graduated  a year  or  two  ago 
from  the  Pulitzer  School  of  Journalism 
and  she’s  been  working  in  a newspaper 
office.  . . . Her  mother  believed  in 
girls  working,  as  you  might  suppose,  and 
older  women  too.  As  for  women  with 
little  children  she  thought  they  ought  to 
be  free  to  choose  between  looking  after 
the  children,  full  time  or  part  time,  and 
working,  full  time  or  part  time.  And 
it  was  the  State,  she  held,  should  afford 
them  the  choice,  not  the  children’s 
fathers." 

*fpERHAPS  the  State  would  be  more 
dependable,"  I laughed,  “more  de- 
pendable than  husbands  or  lovers,  but  I 
don’t  see  why  the  State  need  be  responsi- 
ble for  mothers’  pensions — except  in  last 
resort.  Why  not  a mixed  system?  Why 
should  not  parents  endow  daughters  for 
maternity — just  like  your  client — only 
they  might  do  it  as  well  in  their  life- 
time, insure  their  daughters,  so  to  speak. 

. . . Instead  of  giving  them  a mar- 


riage portion,  insure  them.  . . . Ma- 
ternity insurance!"  I exclaimed,  excited 
by  the  prospect,  “Maternity  insurance, 
why  isn’t  that  a key  to  the  problem  of 
the  economic  independence  of  women, 
to  the  most  vexing  part  of  the  problem 
at  least,  the  relations  between  indepen- 
dence and  maternity?  Maternity  insur- 
ance by  one  or  another  of  the  persons 
concerned,  by  parents  or  grandparents, 
by  some  benevolent  aunt  or  friend  or  by 
the  girl  herself  before  she  marries,  or 
even  by  the  man  she  marries.  Let  that 
appeal  be  made  to  our  Man  of  Chivalry. 
Let  him  give  economic  independence  to 
her  he  would  protect  against  anxiety, 
including  the  anxiety  of  being  depend- 
ent from  day  to  day  on  him."  . 

As  we  chuckled  over  this  acid  test  for 
the  chivalry  of  American  manhood  our 
talk  veered — to  American  sentimental- 
isms. But  the  prospect  of  a country- 
wide, class-wide  system  of  maternity  in- 
surance continues  to  glitter  in  my  eyes. 
What  do  the  readers  of  Harper’s  Week- 
ly think  of  it? 


Next  week's  issue  will  contain  an  article  by  Postmaster-General  Burleson  entitled  “Our  Postal  Savings 

and  the  War  ” 
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"Bravery,  What  Is  It” 


NOT  the  least  surprising  element  in 
the  present  European  war  is  the 
courage  in  battle  displayed  by  men 
who  have  had  no  previous  military  ex- 
perience. It  seems  almost  incredible  that 
the  average  peace-loving  man  who  has 
never  seen  an  army  rifle  should  be  trans- 
formed, almost  over  night,  into  a cour- 
ageous fighting  unit.  We  in  America, 
who  are  fortunately  unfamiliar  with 
warfare,  do  not  realize  that  this 
metamorphosis  is  the  logical  result 
of  the  conditions  of  the  modern  bat- 
tle. 

Fear,  in  war  as  in  anything  else,  is 
largely  caused  by  what  one  sees  or  hears. 
In  the  modern  battle  there  is  almost 
nothing  to  see,  except,  of  course,  the 
condition  of  one’s  companions — well, 
wounded  or  dead.  The  use  of  smokeless 
powder  makes  the  enemy’s  positions  and 
movements  invisible.  The  bursting  of 
the  shell,  with  its  little  puff  of  gray 
smoke,  is  more  soothing  than  terror- 
izing to  the  eye.  It  is  what  one  hears 
that  first,  makes  one  afraid  in  battle. 
There  was  much  good,  sound  logic  in  the 
practise  accredited  to  the  ancient  Chi- 
nese of  making  big  noises  and  bad  smells 
to  terrorize  the  enemy.  In  modern  war- 
fare the  deafening  noise  of  the  cannon 
and  the  smells  of  the  dead  horses  and 
men  cause  most  of  the  horror. 

If  you,  reader,  were  to  enter  a battle 
today,  you  would  first  hear  the  rattle 
of  the  attack — the  beelike  buzz  of  rifle 
bullets  overhead,  the  “plumb”  of  a few 
striking  the  soil,  and  the  “putt,  putt, 
putt”  of  many  machine  guns,  quite  like 
the  sound  of  the  steam  drill  you  are  ac- 
customed to.  Then  would  come  the 
distant  sound  of  the  cannon — like  a 
burst  of  dynamite — the  first  whining, 
then  fairly  shrieking  sound  of  the  shell 
as  it  comes,  seemingly  slow  as  a freight 
train,  before  it  bursts  noisily  overhead 
as  a mocking  echo  of  the  cannon  that 
sent  it. 

At  first  you  would  be  afraid,  perhaps. 
Then  you  become  fascinated  by  the  buz- 
zing sounds  overhead.  The  command 
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would  come!  Your  own  rifle  would 
crack  in  your  ear.  The  jolt  of  the  butt 
• would  send  the  blood  chasing  through 
every  vein  in  your  body.  With  that 
delightful,  unearthly  feeling  one  ex- 
periences just  before  falling  under  the 
power  of  chloroform,  you  would  enter 
the  battle  as  fearlessly  as  you  would  cross 
a crowded  city  street,  cautiously,  it  may 
be,  but  unafraid.  For  if  a man  inhales 
freely  of  the  anesthetic  of  fight,  he  be- 
comes brave,  in  what  bravery  is  sup- 
posed to  amount  to. 

Thus  nature  has  kind  ways,  even  in 
the  artificial  warfare  made  by  man.  As 
she  brings  the  anesthesia  of  delirium 
when  one  is  in  physical  or  mental  pain, 
so  she  causes  a something  to  overcome  a 
man  in  battle,  to  make  him  unafraid. 
The  lower  a man’s  intelligence,  the  easier 
it  is  for  him  to  act  without  fear.  His 
less  acute  nerve-centres  do  not  permit 
him  to  feel  pain  to  the  degree  which  the 
highly  organized  man  does,  nor  to  feel 
fear,  the  forerunner  of  pain.  It  is  a 
question  of  imagination. 

This  fact  was  vividly  impressed  on 
my  mind  during  a battle  which  I,  as  a 
correspondent,  was  permitted  to  witness. 
We  were  sitting  under  cover,  watching  a 
herd  of  horses  grazing  quietly  in  a pretty 
park  in  front  of  us.  The  animals  had 
become  used  to  the  noise  of  the  shells 
which  the  enemy  had  been  hurling  for 
several  days.  A shell  would  burst  over 
their  heads,  and  a horse  would  stagger 
and  fall,  his  hide  perforated  by  shrapnel 
pellets,  or  torn  in  ragged  cuts  by  the 
curved  pieces  of  iron  shells.  One  might 
call  these  horses  brave,  and  award  them 
with  decorations  of  honor.  They  showed 
no  fear,  and  would  have  done  the  bidding 
of  a master,  under  any  danger.  But 
they  were  horses,  and,  lacking  imagina- 
tion, were  not  susceptible  to  terror. 
They  had  at  first  been  afraid  of  the 
sound,  but  had  soon  learned  that  it  did 
not  harm  them.  So  they  grazed  peace- 
fully until  death  came.  On  the  contrary, 
the  dog — a more  intelligent  animal — 
never  becomes  used  to  fire.  On  one  oc- 


casion I saw  droves  of  several  hundred 
dogs  leaving  a town  which  was  being 
bombarded,  and  running  to  the  safety 
of  the  hills. 

But,  once  the  mania  of  battle  clutches, 
the  intelligent  and  the  ignorant  men  are 
equally  courageous.  Like  runaway 
horses,  they  are  temporarily  insane. 
Even  those  who  are  not  fighting — the 
nurses,  photographers  and  correspond- 
ents— frequently  feel  the  soldiers’  in- 
sanity. This  was  my  experience  when 
reporting  my  first  battle.  It  was  neces- 
sary for  me  to  move  to  a safer  position 
with  a small  group  of  unmounted  men. 
As  we  crept  along,  the  soldiers  fired  fre- 
quently to  put  up  a show  of  numbers. 
A bullet  dug  into  the  earth  in  front  of 
me,  tossing  dirt  into  my  eyes.  In  a 
moment  I flew  into  a fit  of  anger.  I 
involuntarily  took  the  position  of  a rifle- 
man— which,  strangely  enough,  is  that 
of  the  boxer:  the  left  arm  extended  and 
slightly  bent,  the  right  held  close  to 
the  head  as  a guard,  or  to  finger  the 
trigger.  In  those  few  minutes  I lost 
all  my  fear.  As  we  worked  forward  my 
body  swayed  as  if  rowing  a boat.  I was 
fighting,  killing.  Upon  reaching  cover 
I awoke.  I realized  that  my  only  weap- 
ons were  a stub  pencil  and  a pen- 
knife. I was  afraid  again. 

Correspondents,  no  doubt  suffering 
from  the  same  malady,  have  been  known 
to  seize  a rifle  and  commence  firing — 
an  action  which  is  looked  upon  by  most 
“war  men”  as  a dangerous  practise,  since 
it  may  endanger  the  noncombatant  posi- 
tion of  his  fellows.  Those  wearing  the 
Red  Cross  have  been  equally  indiscreet. 

If  those  who  have  no  direct  interest 
in  the  engagement  become  maddened 
with  this  battle  mania,  how  easy  must 
it  be  for  the  man  fighting  for  his  coun- 
try to  overcome  his  timidity.  He  is 
not  only  fired  with  the  fever  of  fight; 
he  is  stirred  with  ideas  of  patriotism, 
backed  by  a' hatred  of  the  enemy.  It 
would  be  the  exceptional  man  who  would 
not  act  courageously  in  such  circum- 
stances. 


Discontent 


By  MARK  HARMON 


BELOVED,  it  is  a long,  long  road  we  go! 

Ah,  long  indeed — this  wondrous  path  we  know — 
Up  peaks  of  Time — and  down  its  valleys  low, 
Past  lily  worlds — adrift  in  night’s  lagoon. 

Strange,  we  should  hark  back  to  one  afternoon. 


A myriad  leagues  together  through  God’s  land; 
Space  prairies— by  an  arching  splendor  spanned- 
Where  suns  do  flower  wild  on  either  hand; 

Yet — this  far  going  found  us  wistful  soon 
For  one  small  earth — one  mellow  afternoon. 


A myriad  years  of  multicolored  days, 

Stars  misty — red  and  gold — a woven  maze; 

Stars  we  would  give  for  red-gold  autumn  ways. 
Now  pray  we,  sweet — on  this  fair  Sirian  moon — 
Asking — an  Indian-summer  afternoon. 
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By  LEM  ALLEN 


the  author. 


Dear  Sir  and  Editor 

LAST  summer  a feller  by  name  of 
Allingham  was  here  on  the  ranch 
where  I bin  cookin  and  he  was  al- 
ways writin  when  he  wasnt  talkin.  1 
asked  him  vThat  he  was  writin  and  he 
said  stories  and  I said  stories  and  he 
said  yes  stories  and  I said  what  kind  of 
stories  and  he  said  humorust  stories.  By 
which,  I says  what  do  you  mean,  not 
havin  learned  at  that  time  many  of  the 
words  he  used  to  talk  by.  I write  for  a 
church  weekly  he  says,  stories  of  per- 
sonal experience  they  are.  Do  you  mean 
your  experiences  I says,  oh  no  he  says, 
they  would  be  too  serious  and  besides 
they  wouldnt  print  them.  Oh 
no,  he  savs  I sign  other  peoples 
names.  I bleeve  I could  write  ^AUen 
stories  like  that  I says  and  sign 
my  own  name  to  them,  because 
I’ve  had  many  experiences. 

And  I can  easy  git  more  I says, 
annytime  by  taking  a trip.  Thats 
usually  how  theyre  got,  he  says 
1 mean  a horseback  trip,  I says 
Its  irrelvant,  he  says.  So  I didnt 
say  anny  more  because  I git  tired 
asking  him  what  his  words  mean 
sometimes  and  I wanted  to  say 
something  I was  thinking  of. 

Is  there  much  money  in  it,  I 
says,  writing  stories  of  ex- 
periences I mean. 

It  depends  he  says  what  the 
experiences  are  and  who  writes 
them  now  there  is  the  travelog 
he  says  that  is  much  in  vog  and 
one  or  two  of  them  taken  by 
famous  authors 
lately  have  cre- 
ated a good  deal 
of  comment. 

Whats  that  I 
says  and  he  says 
its  the  same  as 
money  only  not 
so  crude. 

Could  I git 
money  from 
your  paper  by 
writin  out  my  ex- 
periences I says. 

No,  he  says  its  a 
humorust  paper 
as  I tole  you  he 
says,  and  your 
not  a humorust, 
only  material — 
which  no  reel 
humorust  can  af- 
ford to  be,  he 
says  and  laffed 
at  himself  which 
putt  him  in  a good  humor. 

Ill  tell  you  he  says  why  not  write  out 
your  experiences  and  send  them  to  a 
serious  paper.  How  do  you  mean  serious 
I says,  and  the  says  Oh  one  that  makes 
money — youve  got  to  be  serious  about 
that  he  says.  Yes  you  do,  I agreed.  Be- 
cause thats  been  one  of  my  experiences. 


My  two  bosses.  Siamma  is  the  grey  one  and  Brownie  is  the  other.  They  are  feedin. 

snap  shots  I made. 


Well  how 
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think  it  over  I says,  because  Im  slow 
but  sure  and  I didnt  want  to  promus 
right  away. 

Well  Mr  Editor  I bin  thinkin  it  over 
endurin  the  last  year  and  Mr  Editor 
here’s  what  I think. 

I bin  cookin  at  the  Bar  2 ranch  which 
is  near  the  town  of  Las  Vegas  in  New 
Mexico  offen  on  for  a matter  of  seven 


year  and  Im  pretty  favorable  known  as 
fur  west  as  Flagstaff,  Arizona  and  as  fur 
south  as  Magdalena  and  Silver  City, 
New  Mexico.  Now  if  it  would  be  serious 
enough  for  you  I could  take  a trip  down 
through  some  of  them  cow  towns  till 
I had  pretty  nigh  covered  the  intrestin 
porshuns  of  New  Mexico  which  is  a very 
interestin  state  and  little  known  away 
from  the  Harvey  houses  on  the  Santa 
Fe  where  they  sell  meals  and  the  Indines 
sell  pottry  and  such. 

I could  talk  with  all  the  promnant 
punchers  and  the  citizens  wherever  I 
went  if  they  was  intrestin  and  1 would 
tell  you  what  they  say  they  think.  Also 
if  ana  thin  was  to  happen  on  the  way  I 
could  tell  you  that.  I kin  read  and  write 
as  you  kin  judge  from  this  letter  so  my 
stuff  would  be  intrestin  and  Im  kind  of 
a ruff  nek  so  that  would  be  good  because 
1 kin  mix  with  more  people  and 
git  their  iddees  better  than  if  I 
was  keerful  about  myself. 

Im  not  much  on  long  words 
but  I got  some  pretty  hefty  ones 
from  that  feller  Allingham  I was 
telling  you  about.  And  I kin 
pick  up  more  from  diffrunt  peo- 
ple as  I go  along.  Another  thing 
I got  a camera  box  that  feller 
left  here  with  me  on  account  of 
my  saving  him  in  a mixup  which 
I aint  got  time 
to  tell  you  about 
Frens  of  the  now  but  maybe 
author.  There  I will  someday 
names  aint  o/  if  we  should 
much  import-  meet  and  you 
anee.  want  I should. 

Allingham 
learned  me  to 
use  that  camera 
box  so  as  to 
snap  pitchers 
which  isnt  so 
hard  once  you 
git  the  hang  of 
it  and  my  iddee 
is  if  I kin  snap 
pitchers  of  the 
promnunt  peo- 
ple I meet  and 
some  of  the 
scenery  it  will 
be  intrestin.  For 
instanz  the  new 
flagpole  in  Vegas 
is  right  pretty, 
in  front  of  the 
court  house.  To 
show  you  how 
good  I am  at 
takin  pitchers  I 
inclose  a few 
I inclose  one  of  my- 


self on  which  I have  wrote  the  name  sos 
you  kin  know  who  it  is.  I have  called 
it  the  Author  which  will  be  all  right  if 
you  dont  use  it  without  you  print  the 
stuff  I will  send  you  because  then  by 
that  time  if  you  print  it  I will  be  an 
Author. 

In  the  pitcher  I am  standin  up  and 
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holding  a rope  hobble  for  to  hobble  a 
horse  with  when  you  leave  him  out  at 
night  so  he  cant  git  fur  only  so  fur  as 
he  kin  git  by  takin  short  jumps  although 
I have  knowed  hosses  made  a practise  of 
gittin  away  could  putt  many  miles  be- 
tween theirselves  and  camp  before  sunup 
dern  em. 

I inclose  some  other  pitchers  but  I 
neednt  to  tell  you  who  they  are  of  be- 
cause my  letter  is  going  to  be  longer  than 
I thought  for  now  and  I got  to  git  chuck 
before  the  boys  come  in.  I will  write  on 
the  pitchers  so  you  will  know  what  they 
are. 

Now  Mr  Editor  my  iddee  is  this  I got 
a good  pony  here  in  fact  two  but  the 
grey  is  better  than  the  brown.  T am 
inclosing  you  a snap  shot  of  them  and 
they  are  good  hosses.  The  grey  one  is 
name  Siamma  an  Indine  name  1 guess 
though  I dont  know  the  language  nor 
dont  want  to.  I got  him  from  an  Indine 
over  in  the  Pecos  country  for  35  dollars. 
He  is  a good  hoss  goin  on  seven  only  he 
is  ruff  gaited  a mite  and  dont  stand 
guard  so  faithful.  The  other  one  is 
called  Brownie  from  his  color  which  is 
brown.  He  is  a good  pony  and  wuth 
75  dollars  although  he  will  pitch  if  he 
thinks  he  kin  git  away  with  it.  He  dont 
pitch  nothin  regular  with  me. 

Now  I could  take  these  two  ponies  and 
pack  one  and  travel  one  place  to  another 
and  tell  you  intrestin  things  you  would 
like  to  know.  I could  tell  them  like  in 
a diry  which  I learned  how  to  make  up 
one  summer  I cooked  for  some  of  the 
fores  service  boys. 

In  a diry  you  putt  the  date  of  the 
month  up  at  the  top  and  write  down 
underneath  what  happens  and  how  you 
git  along.  I could  write  a lot  for  you 
so  you  could  pick  out  what  you  want  and 
send  me  the  rest  back  I wont  mind.  And 
if  you  kin  fix  up  my  writin  into  print 
with  all  them  little  marks  like  what  they 
have  in  books  I would  like  it  because  1 
could  read  it  better  to  the  boys  when  it 
come  out. 

I will  guarntee  to  tell  you  intrestin 
things  in  the  diry  even  if  I have  to  start 
somethin  though  it  aint  what  it  useta  be 
out  here  but  not  exactly  stuck  up  and 
keerful  yit.  Some  intrestin  things  once 
in  a while  happen. 

For  instanz  the  other  day  in  camp 
here  one  of  the  boys  Hennery  Willets  by 
name  the  secon  from  the  left  hand,  I 
mean  the  left  hand  of  the  one  lookin  at 
the  pitcher  in  the  pitcher  I inclose  of 
three  of  my  frens  on  which  I have  wrote 
three  of  my  frens  there  names  aint  of 
much  importance.  I would  have  wrote 
Hennerys  name  on  it  only  I didnt  know 
I was  goin  to  tell  you  this  here  story. 

Anyway  this  is  the  story  Hennery 
took  a shot  at  a Mexican  the  other  day 
and  chased  him  outn  camp  and  the  Mex- 
ica  has  been  layin  for  him  ever  since 
which  is  dangerous  because  when  you 
cant  see  a Mexican  hes  lible  to  do  you 
some  damege  but  if  you  kin  see  him  hes 
afeared  you  might  be  able  to  shoot  bet- 
tern  he  kin  and  he  aint  takin  enny 
chances.  Theys  pruden  critters. 


I took  a pitcher  of  the  Mexican  jest 
before  he  was  shot  at  and  I inclose  it. 
He  was  laughin  becuz  he  had  broke  into 
Hennerys  bed  whilst  nobuddy  was  lookin 
and  drinkt  up  might  nigh  a half  quart 
of  rattlesnake  whisky  Hennery  was  savin 
up  to  have  a time  with  Saturday  night  at 
the  baile  down  to  Vegas. 

You  kin  see  by  his  laughin  how  happy 
the  Mexican  is  not  havin  been  shot  at 
yit  and  Hennery  was  happy  too  I guess 
because  at  that  time  he  was  ridin  into 
camp.  When  he  diskivered  the  whisky 
was  drinkd  he  bowed  up  considerable 
and  they  both  on  em  him  and  the  Mexi- 
can was  the  wuss  off  which  some  people 
might  argy  a point  again  whisky  but  Im 
tolrant  thataway. 

For  instanz  it  was  intrestin  however 
and  so  you  see  I could  send  you  some 
good  things  to  print  and  would  be  much 
obliged  if  you  would  give  me  your  iddees 
on  my  proposition  and  what  you  think 
of  it.  Now  I got  to  git  chuck  or  them 
punchers  will  be  in  here  wolfin  around 
like  they  was  hongry. 

Yours  respectfully  Lem  Allen. 

Poscrip. 

I bin  holdin  up  the  letter  I wrote  you 
for  a spell  sos  to  think  it  over  again 
keerful  it  doesnt  do  to  be  sudden.  And 
I was  thinking  of  takin  it  over  to  Vegas 
to  mail  it  to  you  next  week  but  in  the 
meantime  that  feller  Allingham  come 
back  to  the  ranch  fer  another  summer 
and  I bin  talkin  to  him  and  this  is  what 
he  says. 

I showed  him  the  letter  and  asked  him 
what  he  thought  of  my  iddee  and  he 
says  fine  and  I says  well  I guess  111  send 
the  letter  and  he  says  wait  a little  while 
I want  to  think.  I says  what  for  and  he 
says  Oh  jest  to  be  eksentric  and  I said 
whats  that  and  he  said  you  ought  to 
know.  So  I didnt  say  no  more  Im 
pashunt  so  I let  him  think  a while. 

TTS  a good  iddee  he  says  finally  but 
A theys  other  things  more  important  to 
sell  stories  than  iddees  they  are  a drug 
on  the  market  he  says  yes  he  says  every 
story  with  an  iddee  into  it  should  be 
labeld  poison  under  a stringent  law  so 
as  editors  wont  take  them  by  mistake. 
Sometimes  they  do  now  and  the  results 
is  awful. 

Its  the  way  a story  is  wrote  he  says 
or  who  wrote  it  either  one.  Well  I says 
as  fur  as  my  repitation  goes  I been  in 
jail  ony  wunst  down  on  Turkey  creek  and 
that  was  a year  ago  and  they  wouldnt  of 
caught  me  then  only  I took  the  wrong 
hoss  and  he  give  out  on  me  dern  him 

Well  we  kin  let  that  point  pass  says 
Allingham  then  and  turn  to  the  alter- 
nitive  because  if  youre  not  notorious 
enuff  you  got  to  depen  on  your  writing. 
Its  that  Im  reely  worryin  over.  Well 
I says  I practised  considerable.  I aint 
never  tole  you  but  I got  a gal  back  east 
in  Oklahoma  and  I done  wrote  her 
might  nigh  every  week  fur  goin  on  three 
year  and  she  thinks  I got  a reel  good 
hand. 

I dont  mean  that  he  says  I mean  your 


style  Oh  well  I says  I aint  never  tried 
much  fur  style  in  camp  but  wait  twell 
I git  goin  on  this  trip  and  git  my  new 
neck  handkerchief  and  the  spurs  I 
bought  offen  that  there  city  feller  from 
Tucson  last  summer.  Oh  says  Alling- 
ham, lissen.  I mean  this  way,  ef  you  was 
readin  some  other  fellers  style  in  writin 
which  would  you  ruther  Ids  stuff  was 
entertainin  and  ammoosin  or  made  you 
want  to  git  up  and  kick  the  camp  houn. 
Well  I says  it  holps  a lot  to  kick  that 
there  ornery  dawg  wunst  in  so  offen,  be- 
cause I make  it  a pint  not  to  admit  noth- 
in in  an  argyment  I dont  unnerstand.  Im 
plumb  cautious  thataway. 

Then  I says  maybe  you  mean  I should 
be  ammoosin  I reckon  I could  if  I tried. 
I duuno  he  says  them  editors  is  a long 
ways  off  maybe  you  aint  got  money 
enuff  to  let  em  git  a good  look  at  you. 
But  I dunno  he  says  you  might  git  by 
at  that  your  nife  enuff.  Ill  tell  you 
what  III  do  he  says  ef  youl  draw  up  a 
root  for  the  toor  he  says  and  send  your 
letter  jest  as  it  stands  to  the  editor  sos 
he  can  git  yore  unsensord  style  and  he 
falls  for  it  and  the  toor  isnt  too  long 
he  says  111  jest  about  go  along  with  you 
and  keep  you  out  of  mischief. 

Which  was  funny  beeaus  Im  pruden 
and  hes  not  and  its  been  proved  afore 
now.  I alius  git  him  outn  mixups  not 
him  me  and  I tole  him  so.  Oh  I mean 
litry  mischief  he  says  111  go  over  your 
stuff  he  says  and  fix  it  up  jest  enuff  sos 
theyl  know  what  your  tryin  to  say  and 
I says  thats  very  kine  and  he  says  not 
at  all  have  you  thought  of  a name  for 
your  story  and  I says  no  only  driven 
from  home  might  be  a good  one.  Well 
he  says  seein  as  you  aint  got  no  home 
and  you  aint  bein  drove  except  by  am- 
bishun  it  might  smack  of  fikshun  he  says 
an  that  would  be  fatal.  Only  reel  stuff 
that  one  has  lived  hisself  is  considered 
intrestin  nowdays  even  if  it  isnt. 

I got  it  he  says  well  call  it  the  cook’s 
toor  and  tell  the  editor  Im  to  go  along 
so  he  neednt  to  be  discouraged  and  tell 
the  editor  Im  goin  to  let  you  write  jest 
as  you  talk  if  I kin  he  says  only  I must 
be  by  to  expregate  it  with  my  pensil 
he  says  beeaus  fair  women  and  innocent 
chilren  may  read  your  stuff  he  says. 

So  thats  what  Im  doin  Mr  Editor  and 
I hope  what  Ive  wrote  will  pleese  you 
and  if  not  I kin  do  better!  And  if  you 
like  what  Ive  wrote  I will  start  gittin 
some  chuck  together  and  draw  whats  a 
comin  to  me  from  the  boss  and  me  and 
Allingham  will  start  out.  I would  of 
sent  you  a pitcher  of  Allingham  only 
when  I tole  him  he  said  somethin  which 
he  made  me  promus  not  to  write  down 
because  it  contained  too  many  iddees 
and  they  was  too  well  said  for  plain 
homefolks  to  understand,  which  he  says 
reads  your  paper  for  which  Im  glad  be- 
caus  Im  lookin  forward  to  bein  one  my- 
self some  day.  Oh  I should  of  tole  you 
Im  twenty  four  years  ole  and  was  bom 
in  Oklahoma  at  a small  town. 

Hoping  you  will  take  up  my  propsi- 
tion  I remain  yours  respectfully 

— Lem  Allen. 


As  was  announced  last  week. , Harper’s  Weekly  “took  up”  Mr.  Allen’s  “propsition.”  His  second  letter 

will  appear  next  week. 
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The  girls  do  all  the  haymaking  on  the  farm  at  Sleighton . 


Back  of  a Thousand  "Backwards” 

By  CHARLES  ERVIN  REITZEL 

Instructor  in  Economics,  \\  hart  on  School,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 


CIVILIZATION  may  well  be  meas- 
ured by  the  progress  made  in 
prison  reform.  From  a condition  of 
barbarous  torture  and  semieivilized 
brutality  where  prisoners  were  regarded 
as  veritable  incarnations  of  the  devil,  we 
have  advanced  to  a standard  of  thought 
wherein  the  convicts  are  con- 
sidered natural  results  of 
poorly  regulated  social  forces. 

The  former  system  inflicted 
ghastly  punishment  upon  the 
unfortunates.  The  latter 
method  brings  regeneration 
into  the  lives  of  the  prisoners 
as  well  as  attempts  to  prevent 
crime  by  a proper  control  and 
shaping  of  the  environment  in 
which  people  live.  The  older 
system  was  static  and  hope- 
less. The  newer  is  dynamic 
and  hopeful.  The  old  por- 
trays whipping-posts,  stocks 
and  dungeons;  the  new,  work- 
shops, farms,  and  schools. 

The  enthusiastic  spirit  of 
this  newer  view  is  felt  the  mo- 
ment one  places  foot  on 
Sleighton  Farm.  Sleighton 
happens  to  be  a reform  school 
of  one  hundred  and  forty 
acres,  nestled  in  the  rolling 
hills  of  Delaware  County 
twenty  miles  southwest  of 
Philadelphia.  Here,  during 
the  last  five  years,  the  courts  of  eastern 
Pennsylvania  committed  exactly  one 
thousand  girls.  Here  seventy-five  live-wire 
college  women,  bubbling  over  with  enthu- 
siasm lend  their  training  and  effort  in  in- 
terpreting life  to  these  young  prisoners. 
What  has  alread^begn  accomplished  for 
Digitized  by  kjtX  «<J IC 


the  girls  committed,  as  well  as  the  knowl- 
edge obtained  regarding  vice  and  crime, 
make  for  a decided  optimism  in  penal 
procedure.  The  whole  newer  attitude 
cannot  help  engulfing  one  with  hopes  of 
permanent  crime-solution,  or  at  least  of 
permanent  crime-control. 


Consider,  then,  these  one  thousand 
young  girls,  all  under  twenty-one,  and 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  them  under  six- 
teen years  of  age.  Where  did  they  come 
from?  What  underlying  forces  have 
shoved  and  pushed  these  unfortunates 
headlong  into  vice?  With  some  such 


interrogations  in  mind,  a six-months’  in- 
vestigation brought  to  light  most  inter- 
esting and  enlightening  facts. 

Back  of  the  immediate  overt  act  which 
sends  the  girl  to  Sleighton  lurk  three 
casual  influences  leading  to  her  down- 
fall. 

First — Lack  of  family-con- 
trol ; 

Second — Inadequacy  of  fam- 
ily-income ; 

Third — Lack  of  education. 
These  are  the  undercurrents 
that  catch  the  young  girls.  It 
is  here  that  we  find  the  under- 
tow which  carries  them  into 
deep  seas. 

The  Lack  of  Good 
Family-Control 

Bv  carefully  looking  into 
the  home  conditions  we  are 
appalled  by  the  fact  that  nine- 
ty per  cent  of  them  never  had 
any  so-called  “family-life.” 
Only  eighty-seven  families 
were  found  in  which  both 
father  and  mother  lived  in  a 
normal  relation  to  each  other 
and  to  society.  In  the  re- 
mainder, one  or  both  parents 
were  criminal,  immoral,  dead, 
strayed,  or  unknown.  The 
lack  of  good  family-life  becomes  apparent 
when  we  consult  the  smaller  chart  on 
the  following  page. 

It  should  be  no  surprise  to  learn  that 
delinquent  children  come  from  such 
poor  family-backing.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  would  wonder 
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It  isn't  all  hard  work  at  Sleighton. 


should  anything  different  happen.  We 
might  as  well  expect  wheat  to  grow  on 
an  ash  heap  as  to  expect  good  children 
from  such  influences. 

The  nature  of  a family  in  which  either 
the  father  or  mother  is  criminal  or  im- 
moral needs  no  further  description  here, 
both  as  regards  the  effect  on  the  children 
and  on  society.  It  is  highly  important, 
however,  that  we  give  attention  to  the 
situation  of  a family  in  which  death 
enters,  especially  the  death  of  the  bread- 
winner. At  the  time  of  death  human 
sympathy  plays  its  part.  Kind  neigh- 
bors, in  poorer  families,  always  help  over 
immediate  difficulties.  But  after  the 
burial,  then  the  trouble!  Often  the 
mother,  through  necessity,  goes  out  to 
work,  leaving  the  children  to  “hit  the 
streets.”  Again,  should  it  be  the  mother 
who  has  been  taken  away,  another  dan- 
gerous predicament  is  encountered.  The 
father  is  too  often  and 
too  long  away  from  home 
to  keep  the  family  under 
surveillance.  The  noise 
and  glamour  of  street  and 
park,  picture-shows  and  / ~ 

dances,  are  all  too  many  « 

powerful  social-magnets  grS  „ 

drawing  the  girl  from  the  ^ 

already  broken  home  * * 

circle.  If  normal,  she  » 

goes  out;  and  if  unfortu-  £&  „ 

nate,  she  goes  under.  „ 

Cheap  parks,  with  amuse-  ^ 

ments  cheaper  still,  are 
open-armed,  awaiting  the  & ~ 

girl  who  in  ignorance  / O ^ „ 

seeks  the  recreation  that  //t&  „ 

home  has  failed  to  give.  0 

Strife,  contention,  im- 
morality, crime,  and 
death  make  deadly  en- 
emies  of  wholesome  fam- 
ily-life. They  form  the 
breeding-ground  where  thrive  the  germs 
of  degeneracy.  And  just  so  long  as  so- 
ciety refuses  to  take  upon  itself  the  moral 
and  social  responsibility  of  keeping  a 
careful  watch  o^er  families  which  have 

D i i t ac  jtl|e>  Americ 


been  rent  asunder,  then  just  so  long  must 
society  expect  to  reap  the  fruits  of  vice 
and  crime.  Some  form  of  pension,  insur- 
ance, charitable  contribution,  and  fam- 


Showing  the  lack  of  family -control. 

ily  visiting  must  be  used  to  keep  the 
family  intact  and  normal,  if  a real  saving 
of  children  is  to  occur. 


;n  aver  tamilies  wl 
,r^e^0i ac/O  [ 


Chart  showing  the  lack  of  proper  education. 

The  Inadequacy  of  Family- 
Incomes 

The  rich  and  mighty  need  have  little 
fear  of  reform-school  life  for  their  chil- 


dren. They  are  immune  from  commit- 
tance.  Of  the  thousand  families  studied, 
not  one  had  more  than  an  annual  income 
of  $800;  sixty  per  cent  had  less  than 
$600;  while  twenty-five  per  cent  had  less 
than  $,300.  Five  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  fathers,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty 
mothers,  were  workers.  Of  the  parents 
who  worked  only  one  hundred  and  six 
had  learned  a trade,  while  most  of  them 
filled  jobs  such  as  day  laborers,  day 
workers,  servants,  drivers  and  teamsters. 
In  all  these  families  we  find  the  wage 
viciously  low,  and  their  livelihood  follow- 
ing in  like  description.  These  one  thou- 
sand girls  seem  to  be  but  fact  portrayals 
of  the  poor  economic  surroundings  in 
which  they  have  been  reared.  Many  of 
them  are  cheaply-paid  factory-hands, 
some  are  inmates  of  miners’  hovels,  while 
still  others  are  but  feeble  products  of 
feeble-minded  and  degenerate  parents. 

Reared,  as  they  are,  in 
misery  and  squalor,  it  is 
but  natural  to  expect 
them  to  break,  and  final- 
ly to  end  in  penal  institu- 
tions. 

The  results  of  low  in- 
comes such  as  are  brought 
to  the  surface  by  this  in- 
vestigation  show  but  one 
of  the  black  shadows  cast 
by  our  low  American 
wage.  As  Dr.  Scott 
Nearing  has  well  put  it: 
“The  wage-rate  paid  by 
industry  placed  side  by 
— side  with  the  cost  of  fam- 

ily-health and  decency, 
reveals  an  appalling  sit- 
uation. There  are  cer- 
tain well-recognized  prin- 
ciples  of  social  expedi- 
ency: That  wages  must 
prevent  poverty  and  de- 
pendance;  and  that  families  must  be  able 
to  live  as  self-respecting  units  in  a com- 
munity.”! A study  of  incomes  earned 
by  the  families  under  consideration  lends 
force  to  Dr.  Nearing’s  statements.  The 
ArigiMlfrom 


\ey  American  Wage,”  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  May,  19l5. 
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people  from  whom  these  inmates  have 
come  are  living  on  inadequate,  and,  if 
you  please,  indecent  wages.  And  more! 
Even  granting  that  the  bread-winner  is 
worth  no  higher  wage,  both  the  innocent 
children  and  society  itself  are  expen- 
sively suffering  from  the  low  incomes 
paid.  Not  alone  the  girl  committed,  but 
we  are  the  losers.  It  is  we  who  pay 
the  penal  up-keep. 

Lack  of  Education 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  the  girl 
criminals  are  not  in  the  main  foreigners, 
nor  are  they  native-born  of  foreign 
parentage. 

They  are  in  a large  percentage  (93%) 
native-born,  and  have  a native  parentage 
of  sixty-five  per  cent.  Let  us  dispel 
from  our  minds  the  gross  error  that  crim- 
inals are  “ignorant  foreigners.”  By  far 
the  largest  number  of  the  girls  are  native 
whites  with  native-white  parents.  There 
is  truth,  however,  in  the  charge  that  our 
criminals  are  ignorant.  The  chart  on  the 
previous  page  gives  some  idea  of  the  very 
little  education  the  young  women  have 
had. 

Or  in  a somewhat  different  arrange- 
ment we  have — 

80% — Never  further  than  6th  grade; 

18% — Between  6th  and  12th  grade; 

2% — Twelfth  grade  or  over. 

These  statistics  show  blind  ignorance 
raised  to  the  nth  power.  And  only  {hose 
who  have  come  in  contact  with  the  girls 
upon  their  admission  to  Sleighton  can 
appreciate  what  nt/i-power  ignorance 
really  is.  At  first  thought,  the  novice  is 
certain  to  consider  them  impossible;  it 
is  only  after  getting  into  the  hands  of 
trained  workers  that  the  latent  capacities 
creep  to  the  fore  and  show  their  exis- 
tence. 

Such  are  the  three  factors  comprising 
the  ghastly  trinity  which  force  our  girls 
into  dependency,  crime,  immorality,  and 
destitution — poor  family-control,  low  in- 
come, and  blind  ignorance.  These  are 
the  powers  that  daily  turn  out  the  prod- 
uct for  penal  institutions;  these  are  the 
forces  back  of  a thousand  “backwards” 
that  “beat  our  people  to  pieces  and  grind 
the  faces  of  the  poor.” 

Now  to  the  brighter  side:  Just  as  all 
the  evil  forces  form  a phalanx-power  to 
weigh  down  the  girls  into  vicious  and 
criminal  action,  so  also  do  the  forces  of 
regeneration  band  together  in  the  way 
of  improvement  and  uplift.  As  Mrs. 
Martha  Falconer,  Sleighton’s  superin- 
tendent, claims,  “only  by  using  all  the 
forces  of  human  control  can  we  ever 
expect  to  offset  former  evils.  We  must 
work  together  to  interpret  life  in  its 
fullest  meaning  to  our  young  women  who 
are  committed  here.  It  is  our  business 
to  give  controls,  training,  and  vision  that 
the  family,  church,  school,  and  factory 
have  been  unable  to  give.” 

This  gives  us  the  direct  clue  to  the 
careful  selection  of  the  executives,  ad- 
ministrators and  teachers  employed. 
College  women  well-trained  in  the  social 
sciences  are  the  sole  applicants  consid- 
ered. In  addition  to  their  academic  re- 
quirements the  officers  must  show  a 
spirit  of  incentive  and  an  energetic  en- 
deavor which  will  be  quickly  adopted  by 
the  students.  Enthusiasm  is  contagious. 
And  it  is  just  this  glowing  enthusiasm  for 
whole-hearted  work  that  has  placed  this 
school  in  the  v^fgflhrdj of  mQdeFnmenal 
i&gj&igE  d PcopUg  yfcjjh  it  O\|4on  of 
achievement — those  bat-blit®  for  the 


Let  Us  Supply  You 

This  Quaker  Oats  Cooker 


For  your  sake  and  ours  we  want 
Quaker  Oats  cooked  in  this  ideal 
way.  We  want  you  to  get  the  full 
energy  value,  full  flavor  and 
aroma. 

So  we  have  this  Quaker  Cooker 
made  to  our  order.  It  is  made  of 
pure  aluminum — a double  cooker, 
extra  large  and  heavy. 

Send  us  our  trade  mark — the 
picture  of  the  Quaker — cut  from 
the  front  of  five  Quaker  Oats 
packages.  Send  one  dollar  with 
these  trademarks  and  this  perfect 
cooker  will  be  sent  by  parcel  post. 

Or  send  us  15  of  these  trademarks 
and  only  75  cents.  This  present 
cooker  offer  applies  to  the  United  r*  i n *.  oi 
States  only  Cereal  Capacity,  2\  Qts. 

About  700,000  oat-loving  homes 
now  use  Quaker  Cookers.  Address 

The  Quaker  Oat*  Company,  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago 


Quaker  Oafc 

Flakes  of  Queen  Grains  Only 


Consider  what  a 
few  oat  grains  will 
do. 

A little  handful 
supplies  the  power  for 
a half-day's  tasks. 

Think  what  bat- 
teries of  energy  they 

are — of  their  spirit-giving,  vim-producing  power.  Then  you  will 
realize  how  important  it  is  to  make  this  dish  delicious. 

Extra-Luscious  Oats 

Quaker  Oats  is  made  doubly-delicious  by  picking  just  rich, 
plump  grains.  All  the  puny,  starved  grains  are  omitted.  We  get 
but  ten  pounds  of  Quaker  Oats  from  a bushel. 

The  result  is  an  oat  food  so  fragrant  and  flavory  that  it  holds 
the  first  place  the  world  over.  It  has  established  with  millions 
a life-long  love  of  oats. 

Yet  your  nearest  grocer,  if  you  specify  Quaker  Oats,  supplies 
it  without  extra  price. 


10c  and  25c  per  package 
Except  in  Far  West  and  South 
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worth-while  possibilities  lying  dormant 
in  the  girls  committed — find  little  favor 
at  Sleighton.  The  people  at  this  farm 
do  things.  They  move!  When  they 
work  and  when  they  play,  they  work 
and  play  hard. 

Let  us  trace  the  activities  which  are 
so  beneficial  to  the  inmates’  develop- 
ment: Before  entering  the  general  life 
of  the  farm  at  least  a month  is  spent 
in  “The  Reception  Cottage.”  Here  it  is 
made  certain  that  the  physical  and  men- 
tal condition  is  fit  for  regular  work  soon 
to  be  taken  up.  It  is  during  this  pro- 
bation period  that  the  latent  possibil- 
ities are  brought  to  the  surface  and 
tested  out.  After  this  initial  stage  comes 
the  real  life  of  Sleighton.  According  to 
her  age,  mental  capacity,  and  choice  of 
job,  the  girl  goes  into  one  of  the  twelve 
“honor  cottages.”  At  “honor  cottages” 
a call  for  the  manifestation  of  her  self- 
respect  is  made.  For  most  of  the  girls 
it  is  the  first  time  they  have  been  placed 
in  a position  where  responsibility  is  re- 
quired. She  learns  to  know  immediately 
that  she  is  now  to  be  punished  by  her 
sins,  not  for  them.  Further,  that  guilt 
for  such  punishment  is  determined  not 
by  a domineering  hierarchy  of  power, 
but  by  her  own  classmates.  Woman 
suffrage  is  in  force.  Each  girl  votes  for 
the  mayor  and  all  other  government 
officials.  These  hear  complaints,  try 
cases,  suggest  improvements;  in  fact, 
take  full  responsibility  for  cottage 
activities.  Such  training  soon  teaches 
the  girl  self-control.  While  at  work,  be 
it  on  farm,  or  in  shop,  or  at  school,  or  in 
kitchen,  she  is  under  the  guidance  of  the 
college  women  well-trained  in  these  dif- 
ferent lines. 

The  spirit  of  contest,  which,  stated  in 
sociological  terminology,  means  the 
power  to  enter  into  “group  activity”  is 
developed  in  the  sports  and  amuse- 
ments. The  cottage  having  the  best- 
kept  lawn,  the  fastest  baseball  team,  the 
quickest  corn-huskers,  or  the  highest 
honors  in  the  pageants  carries  off  val- 
uable prizes.  The  annual  “social-work- 
ers” parade  portrays  the  great  interest 
taken  by  the  different  cottages  in  being 
clever  and  original  in  their  demonstra- 
tions. 
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A girl’s  regular  duties  at  Sleighton  are 
equally  divided,  so  far  as  time  is  con- 
cerned, between  book  or  mental  train- 
ing, manual  work  and  manual  training, 
and  athletics.  The  whole  time  covered 
amounts  to  about  nine  hours  a day.  How 
different  this  life  is  from  the  old  “stay 
in  the  cell”  methods  of  former  days! 

Teachers  as  well  as  students  are  being 
encouraged  to  advance  in  their  work. 
Lectures  by  university  professors  and 
instructors  are  given  weekly,  while  many 
of  the  officers  are  pursuing  lines  of  high- 
er study  at  colleges  in  Philadelphia. 
Quoting  Mrs.  Falconer,  “We  do  not  want 
any  officers  who  do  not  wish  to  grow — 
stagnation  means  death  both  to  them 
and  to  their  teaching  ability.” 

No  girl  committed  has  a definite  sen- 
tence. All  are  “indeterminates.”  The 
length  of  time  depends  on: 

First — The  ability  and  advancement 
shown  by  the  girl; 

Second — The  fact  that  she  has  a posi- 
tion guaranteed; 

Third — The  fact  that  this  position  is 
satisfactory  to  the  institution. 

Both  legal  and  moral  forces  do  all  in 
their  power  to  help  the  girl  to  move  up- 
ward until  she  is  twenty-one,  after 
which  time  the  moral  influence  continues 
very  strong,  even  though  the  legal  rights 
are  lost. 

Has  this  system  of  paroling  proven 
successful?  Most  decidedly — Yes!  Re- 
member that  all  the  girls  graduating 
from  Sleighton  are  constantly  under  the 
watch  and  visitation  of  the  farm  officials. 
Any  who  fall  from  grace  are  returned. 
Statistics  regarding  the  success  of  those 
paroled  are  difficult  to  obtain.  But  it 
has  been  found  that  less  than  twenty 
per  cent  are  again  delinquent.  And 
often  it  is  unjust  to  centre  blame  upon 
those  returned.  Many  have  completed 
the  work  for  which  they  were  employed; 
others  may  have  become  sick,  and  as  a 
result  have  returned  for  medical  aid; 
or,  as  often  happens,  the  girls  may  pre- 
fer the  work  at  Sleighton  to  their  present 
place  or  position. 

The  facts  force  upon  us  the  con- 
clusion that  reformation  at  Sleighton 
really  does  reform.  Yes,  and  better,  it 
regenerates.  Those  who  have  watched 
for  many  years  the  hundreds  of  girls 
who  come  and  go  testify  heartily  as  to 
the  undreamed-of  results  attained.  The 
inmates  are  given  new  ideals  and  a new 
I environment.  Only  a few  revert. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  we,  the 
public,  bear  the  burden  of  penal  up- 
keep. Now  let  us  go  further:  In  addi- 
tion, it  is  we  who  do  much  to  make  the 
prisoner.  Negatively,  through  our 
neglect,  dangerous  environments  are  al- 
lowed to  collect  their  toll  in  degenerate 
people.  The  indictment  of  criminal 
neglect  is  upon  our  heads  just  so  long 
as  we  do  not  take  interest  in  seeing  that 
the  income,  family-life,  environment,  and. 
education  given  to  people  is  sufficient  to 
maintain  standards  that  are  normal. 
Otherwise  we  are  antisocial.  There  is 
needed  a broader,  enlightened  conscience 
of  our  social  responsibility.  We  need 
also  to  tear  ourselves  from  antique  prej- 
udices which  brand  prisoners  as  hopeless. 
And  lastly,  we  need  a sixth  sense  com- 
monly called  “common  sense”  to  realize 
that  the  people  who  go  down,  very  often 
go  down  because  of  forces  over  which 
they  have  had  no  control. 


In  War  Time 


By  A.  H.  Gleason 

T1  HE  indignity  done  by  this  war  is 
not  that  it  has  killed  men.  Poverty 
and  disease  do  that,  and  time  itself.  It 
is  a worse  evil  that  useful  men  are 
mangled  by  it,  so  that  they  lead  out 
what  remains  of  life  in  idleness  and  pot- 
tering attempts  at  work.  In  a London 
lodging-house  where  the  writer  boarded, 
the  “up-stairs  maid”  had  looked  for- 
ward to  the  Christmas  season  as  the 
time  when  she  and  her  lover  would  be 
married.  But  he  came  back  from  Mons 
with  his  left  arm  off  at  the  shoulder  and 
his  right  arm  off  at  the  elbow.  He  is 
making  his  recovery  in  the  hospital,  but 
he  will  never  be  good  for  much,  cer- 
tainly good  for  nothing  as  the  head  of 
a working-folk’s  household.  So  the 
marriage  will  not  come  to  pass. 
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Sequels  to  "A  Doll’s  House” 

By  KENNETH  MACGOWAN 


A QUARTER  of  a century  ago,  when 
the  English  reviewers  of  “A  Doll’s 
House”  were  busy  turning  them- 
selves into  controversialists  by  abusing 
Ibsen  for  bringing  controversy  into  art, 
the  only  way  they  could  find  to  protect 
the  hearthstone  of  things-as-they-were, 
was  to  deny  Nora’s  right  to  a life  of  her 
own.  For  some  unknown  reason — prob- 
ably confidence  in  their  case — they  neg- 
lected the  very  plausible  rebuttal  of 
prophesying  disaster  for  Nora  outside 
Torvald’s  protecting  walls. 

Twenty-five  years  later,  as  time  is 
counted — and  several  centuries — as  so- 
cial thought  goes,  we  are  taking  up  that 
neglected  point.  And  the  curious  part 
is  that  it  is  not  the  conservatives  who  are 
exposing  the  plight  of  the  lone  woman — 
perhaps  because  conservatives  on  the 
Nora  question  are  pretty  hard  to  find 
nowadays.  It  is  the  radicals  who  are 
glooming  over  Nora’s  future,  such  men 
as  Brieux  and  Galsworthy. 

They  face  the  world  as  it  is;  they 
aren’t  making  a pleasant  picture  of  it 
as  an  incentive  to  our  Noras.  Indeed 
they  realize  only  too  keenly  that  the 
working  world  is  not  an  easy  place  for 
any  pne.  Mr.  Galsworthy  thus  pictures 
it  for  such  a woman  in  his  delicately 
wrought  play,  The  Fugitive. 

Brieux,  in  La  Femme  Seule — from  re- 
ports of  the  English  version,  Woman  on 
Her  Own , recently  acted  in  London — 
sees  nothing  better.  For  he  confronts  his 
Therese,  not  only  with  man  as  a lust- 
ing brute  who  controls  her  bread  and 
butter,  but  with  man  as  an  envious  fel- 
low-workman, “jealous  of  her  attempts 
to  do  without  him  and  afraid  of  being 
dominated  by  her  in  industry.”  His 
Nora  is  not  a married  woman  who  goes 
“on  her  own”;  that  is  not  necessary  in 
presenting  the  problem  for  France.  She 
has  lost  her  dot  and  so  her  fiance — that 
is  enough.  She  must  face  the  world. 
Now  she  is  not  a weak  woman;  she  can 
write  and  she  can  organize.  Yet  in 
journalism  she  learns  that  the  employer 
who  can  save  her  from  financial  ruin  is 
the  man  who  will  consign  her  to  another 
ruin.  And  when  she  enters  the  labor 
market,  via  a provincial  bookbindery, 
and  organizes  the  women  employees,  she 
finds  men  against  her  on  the  financial, 
as  on  the  sex  plane.  In  fear  of  feminine 
competition,  they  destroy  her  union  and 
enforce  her  discharge.  In  the  end,  we 
see  her  going  back  to  Paris  and  her 
fiance — as  his  mistress. 

Galsworthy’s  Nora  is  named  Clare 
Dedmond — the  inevitable  aristocratic 
touch.  She  has  her  Torvald:  “his  face 
is  broad,  comely,  glossily  shaved,  but 
•with  neat  mustaches.  His  eyes,  clear, 
small  and  blue-gray,  have  little  specu- 
lation. His  hair  is  well  brushed.”  Not 
a formidable  indictment,  perhaps,  but 
enough  to  such  a fine-bred  thing  as  this 
Nora.  Ibsen’s  “miracle  of  miracles” — 
communion  that  shall  be  marriage — has 


are  things  one  does  not  do,”  and  go  on 
strike. 

Clare’s  history  is  less  affirmative,  less 
self-assertive,  than  Therese ’s.  She  found 
it  impossible  to  load  up  her  father  with 
more  expenses  and  her  shadow.  So  she 
tried  work.  Not  as  Brieux’s  women,  for 
something  besides  mere  food,  for  her  fel- 
lows. Clare  simply  clerked.  There  were 
men,  and  there  was  deadly  monotony, 
and  there  was  her  Torvald,  tracking  her 
down.  After  that  came  Kenneth  Malise, 
the  Dr.  Rank  of  this  doll’s  house,  a 
Dr.  Rank  who  did  not  die  before  his  love 
could  touch  this  Nora.  Even  life  with 
Malise  must  end,  for  she  brought  only 
the  disaster  of  a suit  for  damages  upon 
him.  So  she  left  him — that  the  suit 
might  be  withdrawn — and  six  months 
later  found  her  in  the  Cafe  Gascony, 
Piccadilly,  seeking  a new  master — for  the 
night.  The  Noras  might  meet  there  on 
common  ground. 


But  that  is  not  the  end  with  Gals- 
worthy. We  must  be  in  at  the  death, 
after  the  good  old  Ibsenite  fashion: 
Clare  poisons  herself  in  the  restaurant 
to  the  chorus  of  a mock  hunting-party, 
“This  day  a stag  must  die.”  There  the 
playwrights  differ.  Brieux  gathers  up  no 
loose  ends  into  a conventional  bit  of 
crape.  He  sees  a greater  tragedy  for 
Nora — a tragedy  of  both  life  and  death — 
the  living-out  of  social  consequences. 

Galsworthy’s  lady  is  “too  fine  and  not 
fine  enough,”  through  to  the  end.  She 
is  too  fine  to  live  a prostitute,  lik^ 
Therese,  not  fine  enough  to  live  it  with 
the  faith  in  life  and  hope  in  the  future 
that  Therese  may  have.  The  outcome 
for  such  a woman  so  placed  can  be 
death  and  nothing  else.  It  is  “in  char- 
acter.” And  there  we  have  the  ultimate 
distinction  between  the  two  plays.  La 
Femme  Seule  is  social  drama.  The  Fugi- 
tive is  a tragedy  of  character. 
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pone  from  them.  There  is  nothing  for 
Clare  but  to  defy  his  shibboleth,  “There 
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per’s  Weekly  I cannot  help  but  think 
of  a little  driblet  of  wisdom  which  was 
dropped  the  other  day  |jy  a Chicago 
man  who  recently  settled  on  a piece  of 
farm  land  in  Marinette  county,  Wiscon- 
sin. 

We  had  motored  to  his  place  on  a 
business  mission  and  found  him  building 
a fence  about  his  forty  acres. 

“I  haven’t  seen  a paper  for  three 
days,”  he  said,  dropping  his  post-hole 
drill,  “and  I’m  wondering  what  the 
White  Sox  are  doing.” 

He  was  happy  to  learn  they  were 
holding  their  own  and  then  asked:  “What 
are  the  Germans  doing;  have  they  taken 
Warsaw?” 

When  he  had  been  told  Warsaw  had 
fallen,  be  began  to  tell  us  his  idea  of  the 
import  of  the  war  to  the  average  Ameri- 
can. 

“I’m  dog-gonned,”  said  this  stalwart 
young  pioneer,  “if  I don’t  think  I’m  in 
the  best  place  at  a time  like  this.  I’ll 
soon  be  getting  the  daily  papers  by  rural 
delivery,  and  I can  keep  in  touch  with 
the  Sox  and  the  Germans,  but  I won’t 
have  to  worry  about  war  knocking  me 
out  of  a job. 

“I  worked  for  eleven  years,”  he  con- 
‘for  a big  corporation  in  Chi- 


Fence-Post  Philosophy 
By  Howard  I.  Wood 

IEN  I read  some  of  the  excited  let- 
ters concerning  the  war  in  Har- 
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tinued, 

cago,  and  I thought  my  job  was  good  for 
as  long  as  I would  be  able  to  work.  But 
hard  times  due  to  the  war,  our  friends 
the  Democrats,  or  something  or  other, 
cost  me  that  place,  and  I couldn’t  get 
another.  If  eleven  years  of  hard  work 
as  a skilled  mechanic  won’t  insure  me  a 
job  in  a city  on  which  I can  support  my 
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tenement,  w’hile  not  sacrificing  the  means 
of  making  a living.  He  admitted  he  did 
not  know  much  about  farming,  but  he 
was  young  and  said  he  was  going  to 
study  farming,  and  in  my  humble  opin- 
ion he  will  make  more  of  a success  than 
thousands  raised  on  farms  who  think 
they  know  all  there  is  to  farming  when 
they  have  learned  to  milk  a cow  or  drive 
a cultivator. 

If  the  conditions  resulting  in  America 
from  the  war  have  taught  us  anything, 
it  is  this:  The  person  who  has  to  worry 
the  least  when  industrial  affairs  become 
disturbed  is  the  farmer.  He  always  has 
a job,  and  he  always  has  something  to 
eat.  Leaving  off  the  frills,  isn’t  that 
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Life- Boat  Laws  in  Alaska 

By  B.  S.  Rodey 

VOUR  sensible  and  public-spirited 
editorials  regarding  the  Eastland  dis- 
aster at  Chicago,  and  your  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  peculiar  attitude  of  ship 
owners  toward  any  national  law  re- 
quiring them  to  make  proper  provision 
for  the  safety  of  passengers  is  indeed 
timely.  But  let  me  call  your  attention 
to  this:  For  years  those  in  charge  of 
our  national  ship  inspection  permitted 
the  violation  of  our  specific  law  as  to 
life-boat  provisions  on  passenger-carry- 
ing boats.  I have  particular  knowledge 
of  the  matter  as  to  Alaska,  where  I was 
United  States  attorney  of  the  second 
division  at  Nome.  For  years  nothing  but 
the  grace  of  the  Lord  and  the  splendid 
seamanship  of  the  ship  captains  prevent- 
ed the  worst  sort  of  disasters  in  the  bleak 
and  stormy  and  un- 
charted waters  of 
Alaska,  because  all 
the  passenger  boats 
failed  to  carry  life- 
boats or  rafts  more 
than  enough  to  float  a 
small  one-fourth  of  the 
humans  they  carried. 

The  law,  then  as  now, 
provided  that  every 
passenger  boat  over 
the  smallest  coasters 
should  carry  life-boats 
and  life-rafts  sufficient 
to  float  every  passen- 
ger and  member  of  the 
crew  in  case  of  dis- 
aster. The  English 
Board  of  Trade  rules 
did  not  conform  to  our 
law  in  this  regard,  and 
contained  no  require- 
ment at  all  as  to  boats 
of  more  than  seven 
thousand  tons  displace- 
ment. Those  in  charge 
of  our  shipping 
throughout  the  nation 
issued  regulations  to 
govern  the  subject, 
and  provided  that 
ships  of  a certain  size 
should  provide  so 
many  cubic  feet  of  dis- 
placement or  floatabil- 
ity  of  life-boats  and 
rafts,  but  when  this 
provision  was  trans- 
lated back  to  space  for 
human  beings,  it  was 
as  wofully  inadequate 
as  the  English  pro- 
vision. Owing  to  com- 
plaints made  before 
me  by  incoming  pas- 
sengers, whose  lives 
had  been  endangered 
in  such  boats,  I ex- 
amined the  law,  and 
found  how  it  was  be- 
ing violated  through- 
out the  nation,  and  had 
been  violated  for  years. 

Through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  I made 
a strenuous  row 
over  the  matter,  and 
our  department  a t 


last  made  threat  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce  that  it  would  take  the  mat- 
ter in  hand  itself,  unless  something  was 
done  to  remedy  the  evil.  I went  from 
Nome  to  San  Francisco  to  see  ffbout  it, 
and  I threatened  to  indict  the  inspec- 
tors or  whoever  should  be  found  re- 
sponsible for  the  continued  violation  of 
law.  Then  the  row  started  in  earnest. 
The  ship  owners  started  in  trying  to 
have  me  removed  from  office,  but  I was 
’ backed  by  the  Department  of  Justice, 
and  showed  up  the  conditions  as  they 
were.  While  this  was  going  on  the  Ti- 
tanic went  down,  and  lo!  in  a night  wire 
word  went  out  from  headquarters  in 
Washington  to  all  inspectors,  to  hold 
every  ship  attempting  to  sail  without 
sufficient  life-boats  and  life-rafts,  until 
the  law  had  been  complied  with.  The  or- 
der almost  stopped  traffic  for  two  or  three 
weeks.  Everything  that  could  answer 
requirements  as  a life-boat  along  our 
whole  Pacific  coast  was  bought  up  for 
that  purpose,  carpenters  by  the  hundred 
were  put  to  work  making  life-boats  and 
life-rafts,  and  shops  everywhere  were  put 


on  the  rush  to  comply  with  the  law  as 
it  stood  on  our  statute  books,  and  which 
had  been  violated  for  years.  Ships  that 
had  to  sail  were  obliged  to  reduce  their 
passenger  lists  sometimes  as  much  as 
three- fourths,  before  they  would  be  given 
clearance.  For  some  reason,  and  not- 
withstanding the  loss  of  the  Titanic,  the 
newspapers  did  not  call  attention  to  this 
tong  continued  violation  of  our  law,  or 
to  this  translation  into  cubic  floatability 
of  the  specific  and  plain  provision  of  the 
law  in  the  regulations.  Any  one  could 
read  the  law,  but  only  scholars  could  re- 
translate this  cubic  displacement  back 
into  floatability  of  human  beings,  and  so 
it  did  not  appear  to  have  been  noticed 
that  the  regulations,  which  thus  ap- 
peared to  excuse  the  inspectors,  were  a 
clear  violation  of  the  statute  requiring 
life-boat  and  raft  space  sufficient  to  float 
every  member  of  the  crew  and  every 
passenger.  Until  the  Titanic  disaster, 
there  had  been  no  attempt  to  enforce  the 
life-boat  law\  I think  it  is  being  prop- 
erly enforced  now. 

Albuquerque,  N.  M. 
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suggests: 

that  before  you  spend  a penny  on  your  new 
clothes , before  you  even  plan  your  wardrobe , 
you  consult  its  great  Autumn  and  W inter 
Fashion  numbers!  {Beginning  with  the 

FORECAST  OF  AUTUMN  FASHIONS* 

and  continuing  for  six  months  (twelve  numbers 
— see  list  below)  you  will  receive  the  most  com- 
plete presentation  of  styles  ever  offered  American 
women.  During  the  very  period  when  these 
numbers  appear  you  will  be  selecting  your  Fall 
and  ^Vinter  wardrobe  and  paying  hundreds  of 
dollars  for  the  suits,  gowns,  etc.,  you  select. 

The  gown  you  huy  and  never  wear  is  the  really  expensive 
gown ! Gloves,  hoots,  hats,  that  miss  being  exactly  what 
you  want,  are  the  ones  that  cost  more  than  you  can  affordl 

$2  Invested  in  Vogue 
will  save  you  $200 

Why  take  chances  again  this  year  when  hy  simply  sending 
in  the  coupon,  and  at  your  convenience  paying  $2 — a tiny 
f raction  of  the  loss  on  a single  ill-chosen  hat  or  gown — you 
can  insure  the  correctness  of  your  whole  wardrobe. 

Vogue  is  a beautifully  illustrated  magazine;  the  acknowl- 
edged authority  on  what  is  worn  hy  well-dressed  American 
women.  Here  are  your  twelve  numbers  (and  one  extra): 

Forecast  of  Autumn  Fashions,*  Sept.  1 
The  earliest  and  most  authentic  forecast  of  Winter  mode 


Autumn  Millinery  Sep.  1 5 
Shows  exactly  the  Paris  styles 
to  be  worn  during  the  Fall 

The  Paris  Openings  Oct.  1 
The  Fall  exhibitions  of  the 
leading  dressmakers  of  Paris 
weeks  ahead  of  other  maga- 
zines. Superbly  illustrated 

Autumn  Patterns  Oct.  15 

Working  models  for  your  en- 
tire Winter  wardrobe. 

Winter  Fashions  Nov.  1 

Showing  the  mode  in  Winter 
culmination  — charming  mod- 
els smart  couturiers  evolve  for 
their  private  clientele. 

Vanities  Number  Nov.  15 

Those  graceful  little  touches 
that  make  the  smart  woman 
smart,  where  to  get  them  and 
how  to  use  them 


Christmas  Gifts  Dec.  1 

Vogue’s  solution  of  the  Christ- 
mas gift  problem.  A new  idea 
Christmas  Number  _ Dec.  15 
More  gifts  and  practical  ideas 
for  holiday  entertaining 
Lingerie  Number  Jan.  1 

Fine  linen  for  personal  use 
and  for  the  household 
Motor  and  Southern  Jan.  15 
The  new  fashions  in  motorcars 
and  the  new  wardrobe  for  the 
southern  season 
Forecast  of 

Spring  Fashions  Feb.  1 1 

Earliest  authentic  news  of' 

Spring  styles.  Fully  illustrated 
Spring  Millinery  Feb.  1 5 
Hats,  bonnets  and  toques  from 
the  famous  milliners  of  Paris 
Spring  Patterns  Mar.  1 

Wonting  models  for  your 
Spring  and  Summer  wardrobe  / 

/a°  ■ 


THE  Forecast  of  Autumn 
Fashions  Number  is  already 
on  the  newsstands.  If  you  en-  ' 

close  the  $2  with  the  coupon  = 

below,  we  will  send  you  with  == 

our  compliments  this  earliest 
and  most  authentic  forecast  of 
the  Winter  mode,  making  thir- 
teen numbers  instead  of  twelve.  =y 

Or,  if  more  convenient  send  / 

coupon  without  money.  Your  + 

subscription  will  then  start  with  4 
the  Millinery  Number;  and  con-  y 
tinue  through  the  next  eleven  / 
numbers.  t A 
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* ‘ Nine  out  of  ten  women  copy  what  the  tenth  does; 

the  tenth  is  a reader  of  VOGUE"  yT 
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What  We  Want 

i~VUT  of  the  world-war  the  United  States  undertakes 
^ to  save  the  reality  of  moral  principle.  Protec- 
tion of  Americans  who  happen  to  be  in  the  danger- 
zone  is  merely  the  incident  that  brings  the  principles 
within  our  jurisdiction.  Sometimes  force  must  be 
used  to  preserve  principle,  but  that  method  is  more 
likely  to  destroy  principle  than  to  preserve  it.  There- 
fore if  principle  can  be  made  effective  by  -being  held 
up  to  the  light,  by  being  insisted  on,  by  the  realiza- 
tion of  its  rightness,  the  victory  is  more  fertile  and 
progressive  by  far  than  is  a victory  won  through 
blows.  Of  course,  this  is  a conclusion  that  a certain 
type  of  intelligence  can  never  understand.  That 
type  admires  and  trusts  only  excitement.  It  is  hap- 
py only  on  strong  meat.  An  able  and  interesting  but 
military-minded  newspaper,  the  New  York  Tribune , 
observes: 

The  weakest  thing  in  the  whole  history  of  Mr. 

Wilson’s  administration  has  been  his  complete 

faith  in  the  empire  of  words. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  well  said  that,  re- 
garding Mr.  Wilson’s  conduct  of  the  submarine  issue, 
Colonel  Roosevelt’s  objection  was  that  as  much 
might  have  been  accomplished  with  more  noise.  The 
Tribune ’s  view  and  Colonel  Roosevelt’s  may  seem  at 
first  sight  opposite,  but  they  are  identical.  They 
both  celebrate  the  flourished  stick,  the  obvious  and 
familiar  forms  of  force.  They  both  distrust,  and  a 
little  despise,  reliance  on  the  solving  power  of  ideas. 
Ideas  when  expressed,  of  course,  are  words,  and  the 
President’s  ability  to  use  words  helps  him  to  trium- 
phant insistence  on  ideas.  The  country  at  large  is 
glad  to  have  in  the  Presidency  a man  who  would 
rather  make  conquests  of  principle  through  firm 
patience,  if  possible,  than  through  force  or  fury,  be- 
cause the  conquests  are  then  more  unmixed,  more 
certain,  and  more  durable.  After  the  Arabic  sank,  ten 
people  proffered  the  President  advice  by  telegram 
in  forty-eight  hours;  ten  out  of  a hundred  million. 
The  gravity  of  the  sinking  was  recognized,  but  the 
people  felt  that  their  representative  was  expressing 
their  best  thought,  and  by  silence  they  sent  their 
confidence. 

The  American  purpose,  in  this  bitter  time,  is  to 
combat  the  theory  that  laboriously  acquired  moral 
standards  can  be  abrogated  by  the  sword.  The  best 
way  to  strengthen  those  standards  is  to  use  them.  By 
winning  with  them  instead  of  with  coarser  weapons, 
the  President  can  keep  the  ideal  alive  in  the  surest 
way.  We  must  be  ready  to  back  the  world’s  moral 
rights  with  force  if  necessary,  but  we  must  realize, 
that  if  we  ca^  avoid  that  necessity  and  still  success- 
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fully  enforce  our  principles,  our  triumph  is  finer  and 
more  lasting  than  it  could  possibly  be  through  force 
of  arms.  We  can  best  assure  the  survival  of  ideals 
in  the  future  by  using  ideals  successfully  in  the 
present. 

Our  Defense 

TWHEN  the  present  war  began,  and  Harper’s 
**  Weekly  formulated  its  convictions  on  national 
defense,  it  insisted  that  any  sound  policy  must  seek 
better  results  per  dollar  of  appropriation.  It  took 
the  position  that,  as  we  spend  almost  as  much  on  our 
army  now  as  Germany  or  France,  and  counting  pen- 
sions more  than  twice  as  much  as  either,  we  could  not 
expect  to  be  in  a satisfactory  military  condition  until 
we  reformed  our  ideas.  Wre  also  pointed  out  that 
Switzerland  had  an  infinitely  more  effective  system, 
and  one  entirely  without  injury  to  civic  conditions, 
at  a cost  of  less  than  one-thirtieth  of  what  we  spend. 
Even  omitting  our  enormous  pension  lists,  the  navy 
costs  us  more  than  that  of  any  other  country  except 
Great  Britain.  We  at  that  time  expressed  doubt 
whether  Congress,  with  all  the  howls  from  various 
localities  which  enjoy  army  posts,  navy  yards, 
favored  contracts,  could  be  led  to  take  a more  states- 
manlike view  of  national  defenses.  Our  opinion  is 
unchanged.  A policy  of  wasteful  expense  would  not 
be  permanent.  If  we  haven’t  sense  and  character 
enough  to  make  a reasonable  system  of  defense  out 
ot  our  present  total  cost,  which  almost  equals  that  of 
France  and  Germany  combined,  we  do  not  deserve 
safety  anyway.  Mere  expense  is  no  permanent  solu- 
tion. Efficiency,  patriotism,  freedom  from  political 
and  business  graft,  must  be  procured,  if  our  position 
is  to  be  actually  more  secure. 

Quotation 

A N OLD  scholar,  dying,  gave  his  son  this  parting 
advice,  “Verify  your  quotations.”  Also,  it  is 
well  to  foresee  how  far  a quotation  may  lead  when 
given  in  full.  Was  not  Mr.  George  W.  Perkins’  pro- 
posal that  the  fitting  Progressive  hymn  should  now 
be,  Lead,  Kindly  Light,  made  without  due  thought? 
Immediately  follows,  “Amid  the  encircling  gloom.” 
Does  “the  night  is  dark  and  I am  far  from  home,” 
imply  regret  that  the  old  party  was  ever  abandoned, 
and  bewilderment  in  the  effort  to  return?  Another 
part  of  Newman’s  hymn  runs: 

Those  angel  faces  smile, 

Which  I have  loved  long  since  and  lost  awhile. 
Those  lines  will  suit  some  of  the  returning  wanderers 
but  not  all. 
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Navy  Auxiliaries 

THHE  argument  for  government  leadership  in  build- 
ing  up  our  merchant  marine  takes  in  many  re- 
spects the  same  course  as  the  argument  about  the 
new  currency  system.  Before  that  system  became  a 
fact,  the  warnings  against  it  implied  the  doctrine 
that  only  bankers  were  fit  judges  of  banking  prin- 
ciples. Now  a similar  idea  is  rampant,  that  only 
men  with  money  invested  in  shipping  are  fit  to  be 
heard  on  the  need  of  government’s  doing  what  pri- 
vate so-called  enterprise  has  failed  to  do.  Awesome 
phrases  about  the  government’s  going  into  the  bank- 
ing business  were  noisy  then,  as  phrases  about  the 
government’s  going  into  the  shipping  business  are 
noisy  now.  What  a state  should  we  have  been  in 
now  if  the  government  had  not  moved  to  cure  bank- 
ing evils ! And  if  the  banks  had  not  taken  any  stock 
under  the  new  system,  the  government  would  have 
taken  it  all;  just  as  in  the  proposed  Shipping  bill  it 
will  take  all,  if  private  capital  takes  none. 

Naturally  just  now,  in  the  excitement  of  the  war, 
the  aspect  of  the  question  that  excites  most  popular 
attention  is  the  naval  reserve.  Everybody  agrees 
that  our  navy  is  not  homogeneous,  and  that  a navy 
not  homogeneous  would  be  badly  off  in  war.  One 
thing  it  lacks  most  sadly  is  auxiliaries.  Interesting 
figures  on  this  subject  have  been  compiled  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  response  to  an  inquiry  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  estimate  is  that 
to  bring  our  present  fleet  to  its  maximum  efficiency 
in  time  of  war  there  would  be  required  about  400 
merchant  vessels  for  auxiliaries,  with  a total  of 
1,172,000  gross  tonnage.  In  addition,  should  our  own 
coast  be  invested  or  even  occasionally  visited,  there 
would  be  required  a large  number  of  small  vessels 
fitted  for  mine  sweeping;  at  least  324,  of  about  150 
gross  tons  each. 

Some  of  these  vessels  are  as  follows: 

Fleet  Scouts:  Number  required:  32.  Character- 
istics: Fast  passenger  vessels,  of  high  speed,  great 
steaming  radius  and  good  sea-keeping  qualities. 
Speed  16  knots.  District  Scouts:  Number  re- 
quired: 20.  Characteristics:  Small  coastwise 
steamers  good  sea-keeping  qualities,  fair  steam- 
ing radius.  Speed  not  less  than  13  knots.  Gross 
tonnage,  1500-2000  tons.  Fifteen  mine  planters. 

Not  less  than  324  mine  sweepers.  Four  fleet 
colliers.  At  least  200  service  colliers.  Fifty- 
seven  depot  colliers.  Seven  fleet  oilers  (tankers.) 
Thirty-five  service  oilers.  At  least  5 depot  oilers. 

Six  supply  ships:  Characteristics:  Type  of  vessel, 
“Iowan,”  Passenger  service  American-Hawaiian 
S.  S.  Co.  Four  transports:  Passenger  vessels 
capable  of  carrying  at  least  1000  men  with  their 
impedimenta.  Speed  at  least  14  knots.  Gross 
tonnage,  at  least  4000  tons.  Three  repair  ships. 
Eight  ammunition  supply  ships:  Type  of  vessel, 
“Pastores”  United  Fruit  Co.  Four  hospital  ships. 
Three  mine  depot  ships.  Two  destroyer  tenders. 

Two  submarine  tenders.  Four  fleet  tenders  (tugs.) 

We  have  given  enough  of  the  characteristics 
I to  hint  at  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  problem. 
Obviously  the  tonnage  required  cannot  be  supplied 
from  vessels  now  under  American  registry.  Should 
the  government  take  steps,  or  should  it  not,  to  sup- 
ply this  most  important  element  of  an  efficient  navy? 

I Now  then,  if  we  are  to  have  these  naval  auxiliaries, 

I are  they  to  rot  in  idleness,  waiting  for  war,  or  are 
| they  to  be  made  useful  in  peace?  If  they  are  used 
j they  will  not  only  pay  for  their  existence,  but  they 
I will  be  supplying  us  with  trained  men  also.  And 
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they  must  be  trained  Americana.  Hence  the  naval  im- 
portance of  the  La  Follette  Seaman’s  Act. 

The  government  would  use  the  ships  on  routes 
selected  with  reference  to  the  development  of  our 
commerce  where  development  is  needed  most;  rates 
would  be  fixed  with  the  same  object  in  view;  and 
with  the  same  object  the  quality  of  the  service  ren- 
dered would  be  determined.  Does  anybody  seriously 
believe  that  any  so  extensive  a step  will  be  taken  at 
all  if  it  is  not  taken  by  our  government? 

Hearst  Accuracy 

HHHE  Hearst  newspapers  all  are  compelled,  as  a 
-■*  matter  of  loyalty  to  their  owners’  private  poli- 
tics, to  hammer  the  administration,  and  they  do  it 
with  childlike  innocence.  For  instance: 

There  are  several  statutes  which  restrict  American 
ship  owners  in  the  management  of  their  business. 
They  cannot  buy  ships  when  they  like.  They  can- 
not hire  crews  when  they  like.  They  cannot  pre- 
vent crews  from  deserting  their  ships. 

What  is  the  statute  about  buying  ships?  Or  hiring 
crews?  It  would  help  us  a lot  to  know.  As  to  ‘‘de- 
serting,” that  refers  to  the  Seaman’s  law,  not  yet  in 
operation.  The  conditions  under  which  a seaman 
will  be  able,  under  the  act,  to  leave  his  job,  are  care- 
fully prescribed.  If  seamen  are  to  be  slaves,  you 
won’t  have  Americans  on  the  sea. 

Heroes 

A S TO  the  stanch  little  band  of  German  Socialists 
who  dare  to  declare  for  the  brotherhood  of  man, 
demand  an  end  to  the  reign  of  hate,  and  speak  out 
against  the  aggressive  demands  of  their  own  coun- 
try, are  there  braver  hearts  in  all  Europe?  At  home 
they  are  repressed  and  ostracized.  From  their 
brother  Socialists  in  France  and  England  they  re- 
ceive small  help.  Will  their  loyalty  be  rewarded? 
Yes.  Slowly  they  will  gather  glory,  and  also  re- 
cruits, by  the  persecutions  they  suffer.  One  day 
they  will  be  reckoned  among  Germany’s  heroes. 
When  Germany  becomes  liberal,  they  will  be  power- 
ful in  cabinet  and  legislature.  It  is  not  beyond  the 
bounds  of  credibility  that  one  of  them  may  live  to 
be  president  of  a republic. 

Aeneas  comforted  his  companions  in  adversity 
thus:  ‘‘You  have  approached  both  Scylla’s  fury,  and 
those  deep  roaring  rocks;  you  are  not  unacquainted 
with  the  dens  of  the  Cyclops;  resume  then  your 
courage,  and  dismiss  your  desponding  fears ; perhaps 
hereafter  it  may  delight  you  to  remember  these  suf- 
ferings. Through  various  mischances,  through  so 
many  perilous  adventures,  we  steer  to  Latium,  where 
the  Fates  give  us  prospect  of  peaceful  settlements.” 
So  with  one  increasing  group  among  the  German 
Socialists.  Stick  to  it,  stout-hearted  brothers;  your 
time  is  coming.  You  will  remember,  years  hence, 
how  some  of  you  stood  to  your  guns  in  1915. 

Labor  and  War 

TYURING  the  Welsh  strike,  and  other  labor  troubles 
^ connected  with  the  war,  nearly  all  the  emphasis, 
outside  of  Socialist  and  Labor  circles,  has  been  on 
the  lack  of  patriotism  involved  in  striking  at  such 
a time.  Of  course  that  is  one  side  of  it.  The  other 
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side  was  refreshingly  put  by  a writer  in  The  Trim, - 
med  Lamp  who  said: 

I cannot  but  feel  that  if  I had  to  live  the  life 
which  can  be  seen  in  the  slums  of  any  city,  I 
would  be  far  from  possessing  any  affection  for  the 
nation  which  permitted  such  a life  to  be,  and 
even,  more  or  less  consciously,  obstructed  efforts 
at  change.  I believe  that  I would  consider  it  a 
vastly  higher  and  more  profitable  type  of  patriot- 
ism to  starve  in  a sympathetic  strike  against  self- 
ish privilege  than  to  join  with  privilege  in  a war 
on  a foreign  foe. 

We  are  all  excited  now,  but  down  in  our  hearts, 
in  silence,  we  must  admit  that  the  occasional  violence 
of  labor  is  aimed  at  a better  object  than  the  unspeak- 
able violence  of  this  war  is  aimed  at;  and  that  the 
constant  sacrifices  suffered  by  labor  during  strikes 
are  for  an  object  far  more  clear  than  any  of  those 
for  which  such  mighty  sacrifices  are  now  being  re- 
quired from  every  class,  including  the  class  whose 
life  at  any  time  is  little  except  endurance. 

Chicago’s  Mayor 

i TN  OUR  issue  of  September  4th  we  gave  our  opin- 
! ion  of  the  present  city  administration  in  Chicago, 

; including  special  mention  of  Percy  B.  Coffin,  presi- 
dent of  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  We  are 
I pleased  to  see  that  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Asso- 
ciation of  Chicago  is  active  on  the  trail  of  Coffin, 
although  the  chance  of  getting  his  scalp  with  such  a 
mayor  as  Thompson  at  the  head  of  the  government 
is  slight.  Mr.  Thompson  said  to  the  voters  of  Chi- 
cago: 

I favor  upholding  in  spirit  and  in  letter  the  City 
of  Chicago  Civil  Service  law,  . . . 

Temporary  appointment  provisions  of  the  Civil 
Service  Act  should  only  be  exercised  as  the  law 
implies — “To  prevent  the  stoppage  of  public  busi- 
ness, or  meet  extraordinary  exigencies,  and 
neither  political  or  any  other  considerations  inim- 
ical to  the  public  service  should  have  weight. 

My  attitude  on  the  right-of-hearing  clause  in 
Section  12  of  the  act  will  be  in  strict  conformity 
with  the  plain  provisions  of  same,  which  grants 
“an  opportunity  to  be  heard  in  his  own  defense” 
to  every  officer  or  employee  prior  to  removal  or 
| discharge  who  may  have  written  charges  pre- 
I ferred  against  him. 

| Since  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  were  ap- 
| pointed,  on  April  26th,  they  have  been  busy  laying  off 
everybody  they  could  who  was  appointed  for  efficien- 
cy, and  rushing  in  their  henchmen  on  all  sorts  of 
subterfuges,  including  the  subterfuge  of  temporary 
work,  which  Thompson  had  particularly  promised 
would  not  be  used.  The  eagerness  to  get  rid  of  em- 
ployees who  were  of  no  political  use  is  illustrated  by 
one  case  in  which  an  employee  in  the  classified  ser- 
vice, whose  job  was  wanted  for  a temporary  ap- 
pointee, was  thrown  out  so  precipitately  that  the 
official  discharge  paper  on  file  in  the  office  of  th& 
Commission  is  stamped  “approved”  two  days  before 
the  stamp  of  its  receipt. 

The  Commission  was  created  to  uphold  the  Civil 
Service  laws.  What  more  disgraceful  spectacle  than 
for  a Civil  Service  Commission  to  be  discharging  its 
own  Civil  Service  employees  in  order  to  fill  the  places 
with  temporary  appointees  rewarded  for  partizan 
labors. 

Thompson  is  making  about  as  bad  a record  as  any 
mayor  could^make. 
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The  Demand  for  Cheerfulness  * 

CIR  ARTHUR  WING  PINERO’S  yielding  to  public  ' 
^ taste,  against  his  own  judgment,  in  giving  a hap- 
py ending  to  his  latest  play,  is  put  by  him  on  the 
special  ground  of  the  general  desire  for  cheerfulness 
during  the  war.  In  England  and  the  United  States 
managers  are  strong  for  a happy  spirit  in  plays  in 
the  present  circumstances.  That  is  an  old  demand 
of  theirs,  however,  and  they  are  apt  to  catch  at  any 
excuse.  Public  taste  made  Pinero  change  the 
Profligate  and  Kipling  the  Light  That  Failed , and 
has  forced  numberless  authors  to  tack  on  perfunc- 
tory and  illogical  endings.  France  and  Germany 
have  riper  dramatic  taste.  They  are  both  paying 
more  heavily  for  the  war  than  England,  but  in  Paris 
and  Berlin  the  demand  is  for  the  classics  in  the 
theatre,  not  for  lazy  cheer  and  dramatic  anodyne. 
The  theatre  in  those  countries  is  an  institution  that 
means  much  to  the  most  intelligent  people,  while  in 
England  and  the  United  States  it  is  in  the  main  at 
least  nothing  better  than  a commonplace  device  for 
killing  time. 

Coolness  and  Enthusiasm 

HP  HE  passing  of  Chief  Bender  brings  sadness  to  all 
philosophic  fans.  Bender  had  to  a thrilling  de- 
gree one  of  the  two  elements  of  greatness  in  action. 

He  was  about  the  coolest  thing  ever  seen  in  emer- 
gencies. He  lacked  enthusiasm.  He  had  not  a j 
steady  and  lasting  interest.  Many  nerves  do  their 
best  in  .smooth  circumstances.  A few  summon  best 
their  resources  when  pressure  is  severe.  Nobody 
ever  saw  Bender  alarmed.  If  he  will  not  go  down 
to  history  with  Radbourne,  Clarkson,  Mathewson,  it 
is  only  partly  because  he  could  not  pitch  as  fre- 
quently. It  is  partly  because  they  were  cool  and  j 
enthusiastic,  while  he  was  only  cool.  He  was 
cynical.  He  had  the  nerves  but  not  the  morals  to  j 
stand  at  the  top.  Indifference  cost  him  several  good 
years  and  much  reputation. 

Bitter  Sweet 

SPHERE  are  some  natures  of  whom  it  is  impossible  j 
A to  say  when  they  are  happy  and  when  they  are  ! 
not.  In  them  there  is  no  sharp  line  between  sad-  j 
ness  and  enjoyment.  Melancholy  overlaps  happiness. 
The  sweeter  a joy  the  more  inevitably  does  it  con- 
tain the  flavor  of  tragedy.  That  even  ordinary  dis- 
positions have  this  intermingling,  this  almost  indis- 
tinguishable light  and  shade,  is  shown  by  the  popu- 
larity of  the  serio-comic,  and  by  the  popularity  of 
fairly  sad  sentiment.  In  higher  forms  it  is  found 
in  most  poets.  How  can  one  tell  just  when  Shelley 
is  happy;  or  rather  how  can  one  divide  at  any  mo- 
ment his  complex  feelings  into  sorrow  or  joy?  The 
writer  of  the  Skylark  found  pleasure  in  sadness  and 
sadness  in  pleasure.  Similarly,  in  Heine’s  most  fa- 
miliar poem,  seeing  the  charm  and  beauty  of  youth 
brought  inevitably  its  accompanying  pain.  The  poor 
beetle  that  we  tread  upon  knows  only  corporal  suf- 
ferance, and  {pace  Shakespeare)  very  little  of  that,  j 
The  higher  the  mental  development,  the  more  is 
pain  distilled  from  each  fact  of  life,  even  from  joy; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  thank  heaven,  the  more  also 
is  there  worth  and  significance  in  every  fact  of  life, 
even  in  sorrow. 
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Pen  and  Inklings 

By  OLIVER  HERFORD 
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SUMMER  PESTS 
V 


THE  PUFF-ADDER 

Nicotina  Disguxtijuma 

Like  the  Copper-head  a pest  of  our  public  parks,  it  emits  noxious  fumes  which,  while  not  actually  poisonous,  are 
excessively  annoying  to  occupants  of  the  benches — certain  species,  however,  ( space  jor  ad)  are  not  only  harmless  but 
justly  popular. 
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London  in  War-Time 


By  W.  T.  COLYER 


NOT  long  ago  there  appeared  in  Punch  a cartoon 
showing  a dinner-party  taking  place  in  a cellar. 
The  fare  was  of  the  poorest,  and  every  one  of 
the  diners  was  depicted  as  a nervous  wreck.  This  was 
a representation,  so  the  cartoonist  explained,  of  London 
life  as  imagined  in  Berlin.  In  a time  like  the  present 
there  is  plenty  of  scope  for  imagination,  and  some 
strange  fictions  certainly  gain  currency.  The  present 
article  presents  an  unvarnished  record  of  the  external 
changes  in  London  life,  as  they  appeared  to  one  who 
has  recently  left  that  city  after  being  in  business  there 
for  fourteen  years: 

The  first  and  most  striking  change  is,  of  course,  the 
multitude  of  soldiers.  Those  who  speak  as  though  the 
British  armies  were  composed  mainly  of  Scotchmen  and 
Colonials  are  talking  nonsense.  The  soldiers  who 
throng  the  metropolis  are,  to  a very  large  extent,  them- 
selves Londoners.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  them 
are  Englishmen.  By  the  way,  wherever  one  turns, 
one  comes  upon  soldiers;  preoccupied  and  always 
hurrying  staff-officers,  with  scarlet  bands  around  their 
caps  (these,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  War- 
Office)  ; battalions  of  Territorials  on  route  marches; 
military  bands  everywhere;  sentries  with  fixed  bayonets 
guarding  railroad  tunnels  and  bridges,  electric  light  sta- 
tions, gas  and  water  works  and  the  like;  recruiting 
sergeants  with  brilliant  ribbons  in  their  caps;  soldiers 
taking  their  pleasures  on  furlough;  wounded  soldiers, 
hobbling  on  crutches  or  carrying  their  arms  in  slings,  or 
sunning  themselves  in  the  porches  or  on  the  verandas 
of  the  great  hospitals,  or  being  taken  for  airings  in  taxi- 
cabs. Of  the  men  who  are  not  in  khaki,  a large  pro- 
portion are  wearing  badges  of  one  sort  or  another  to 
indicate  that  they  are  “on  war-service,”  special  con- 
stables, or  members  of  the  various  volunteer  corps 
which  are  giving  military-training  to  men  who  are  in- 
eligible for  the  regular  forces. 

Besides  the  ordinary  soldiers  and  sailors,  a new  class 
of  fighting-men  are  much  in  evidence  with  their  ap- 
paratus: I mean  the  antiaircraft  section,  in  their  blue 
uniforms,  and  with  their  great  gray  motor  lorries  and 
cars  carrying  sinister-looking  guns  pointing  up  into  the 
heavens.  Here  and  there  one  comes  upon  an  antiair- 
craft gun  upon  a more  solid  and  lofty  Foundation,  guard- 
ed by  men  in  the  same  blue  uniform.  If  common  talk 
is  to  be  believed,  there  are  many  more  of  these  guns 
mounted  in  places  not  exposed  to  public  view.  At  night 
the  section  is  even  more  in  evidence  than  during  the 
day — with  its  brilliant  searchlights  sweeping  the  skies, 
and,  on  the  occasions  of  Zeppelin  raids,  with  its  armored 
cars  rushing  about  to  take  up  favorable  positions.  While 
on  the  subject  of  aircraft,  it  may  be  mentioned  that, 
for  a considerable  time,  the  flying-exhibitions  at  the 
great  aerodrome  at  Hendon,  a suburb  on  the  north- 
western fringe  of  London,  were  prohibited.  They  have 
now  been  resumed.  One  occasionally  sees  a British  air- 
ship or  observation  balloon  hovering  over  the  city,  and 
not  infrequently  suburban  residents  are  awakened  in  the 
“wee  sma’  hours”  by  the  whizz  of  an  army  aeroplane. 
But  so  limited*  is  the  effect  of  the  Zeppelins  that  only 
residents  in  the  localities  actually  passed  over  are  aware 
that  a raid  is  taking  place. 

From  Zeppelins  to  placards  may  seem  a far  cry. 
The  transition  is  suggested  by  the  drawings  which  are 
posted  up  in  various  public  places,  and  from  which  the 
civilian-population  may  gradually  learn  to  distinguish 
British  from  German  aircraft.  These  drawings  are 
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accompanied  by  full  directions,  issued  by  authority  of 
the  chief  commissioner  of  police,  as  to  the  wisest  things 
to  do  in  various  contingencies.  Other  placards  contain 
lists  of  regulations  and  offenses  under  the  Defense  of 
the  Realm  Act — an  act  of  Parliament  which  legalizes 
almost  any  orders  or  prohibitions  the  government  may 
choose  to  issue.  Then  there  are  the  innumerable  and 
highly-colored  posters  urging  young  men  to  enlist  in 
the  armies  and  informing  them  exactly  how  to  do  so. 
Some  of  these  posters  are  in  very  dubious  taste,  and 
their  wording  is  a little  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the 
lofty  moral  sentiments  expressed  concerning  the  war  by 
Mr.  Asquith  and  other  members  of  the  government.  It 
should,  however,  be  remembered  that  these  posters  are 
not  strictly  official  publications.  The  responsibility  for 
them  rests  with  the  semiofficial  Recruiting  Committee, 
in  consultation  with  professional  advertisers  who  seem 
to  think  that  you  should  appeal  to  a man  to  lay  down 
his  life  for  his  country  by  precisely  the  same  methods 
that  you  would  use  to  persuade  him  to  buy  So-and-So’s 
soap  or  Somebody  Else’s  tea. 

In  the  street-cars  and  on  the  railroads  you  are  again 
reminded  that  you  live  in  a city  liable  to  Zeppelin  at- 
tacks. All  blinds  must  be  drawn  after  dark  in  the 
trains,  and  passengers  are  warned  to  make  certain  that 
the  train  is  actually  stopping  at  a station,  before  they 
alight.  Under  the  English  system  of  providing  doors 
for  each  compartment  of  the  carriage,  out  bf  which,  the 
passenger  steps  directly  onto  the  platform,  it  is  fiauch 
easier  than  in  America  to  alight  in  error,  and  to  do  so 
may  mean  a nasty  fall  in  the  dark,  perhaps  onto  a 
parallel  line  of  tracks.  In  the  street-cars  all  lamps  are 
darkened,  and  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  newspaper 
with  any  comfort  in  the  dim  light  When  crossing 
bridges  over  water  all  lights  are  extinguished,  as  the 
glow  cast  upon  water  has  been  found  to  be  very  helpful 
to  airmen  trying  to  locate  themselves  at  night.  For 
similar  reasons  all  brilliant  shop-fronts  and  powerful 
headlights  on  automobiles  wThich  would  cast  a glow  on 
the  surface  of  the  streets  are  prohibited.  The  street- 
lamps  also  are  darkened,  and  all  vehicles,  including 
bicycles,  must  carry  red  tail-lights  to  minimize  the 
risks  of  accidents.  The  oculists  are  quarreling  among 
themselves  as  to  whether  the  condition  of  the  streets  at 
night  is  going  to  be  good  or  bad  for  their  business; 
some  saying  that  the  darkness  will  rest  the  business- 
man’s eyes,  others  that  the  sharp  contrasts  between  nor- 
mal lighting  within  doors  and  the  pitchy  blackness  with- 
out will  be  a bad  strain. 

The  service  of  motor-omnibuses  is  much  curtailed, 
as  the  buses  are  being  used  in  hundreds  for  army  trans- 
port purposes.  The  newspapers  occasionally  bring  out 
photographs  of  them  by  roadsides  “somewhere  in 
France,”  with  their  old  route  numbers  and  destinations 
still  visible  after  all  the  wear  and  tear  they  have  under- 
gone. 

Notwithstanding  the  libels  of  armchair  cynics,  the 
amusements  of  the  people  are  vitally  affected.  There 
has  been  no  first-class  cricket  this  summer;  and  sport 
generally  has  languished.  There  were  football  matches 
last  season,  it  is  true;  but  even  in  war-time  the  hardly- 
driven  workers  need  some  relaxation,  and  they  probably 
do  more  good  in  refreshing  themselves  by  occasionally 
watching  a football  match  than  is  ever  done  by  the 
amply  leisured  gentlemen  who  waste  time  and  temper  in 
writing  sneering  criticisms  upon  them.  Musical  societies 
are  seriously  affected  by  the  dearth  of  male  singers 
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and  players.  Great  sections  of  the  people’s  parks  are 
taken  for  military  purposes,  and  the  four  great  show 
places  of  London,  the  Crystal  Palace,  Earl’s  Court, 
the  White  City,  and  the  Alexandra  Palace,  have  been 
in  the  possession  of  the  authorities  for  many  months 
as  camps  for  British  troops,  Belgian  refugees  or  German 
prisoners. 

Finally,  one  cannot  help  noticing  the  activities  of 
women.  The  bulk  of  the  suffrage  societies  have  con- 
verted themselves  into  voluntary  organizations  for 
emergency  work  in  connection  with  the  war.  So  far  did 
the  National  Union  of  Women  Suffrage  Societies  go  in 
this  direction  that  serious  changes  have  taken  place 
at  headquarters,  owing  to  the  objections  of  a minority 
containing  some  of  the  ablest  and  hitherto  most  trusted 
leaders.  On  every  hand  one  sees  uniformed  women  be- 
longing to  the  various  nursing  organizations  and  to  the 
emergency  corps  that  have  been  formed  with  the  view 


of  carrying  on  the  nation’s  business  by  the  substitution 
of  temporary  female  labor  for  that  of  men  who  have 
joined  the  forces.  Women  are  serving  in  stores,  work- 
ing elevators,  acting  as  booking  clerks  and  ticket  col- 
lectors on  the  railroads,  forming  special  police  corps  for 
the  advice  and  protection  of  girls  and  women  in  the 
neighborhoods  of  the  military  camps,  filling  up  va- 
cancies in  banks  and  other  business  offices,  turning  up  in 
all  sorts  of  unexpected  places.  For  domestic  service 
they  are  almost  unobtainable.  The  other  changes  I have 
mentioned  seem  temporary  and  incidental,  and  it  is  said 
that  the  influx  of  womanhood  into  the  business  activities 
of  the  nation  is  of  a similar  character.  Perhaps  so. 
Nevertheless,  the  intelligent  observer  cannot  help  won- 
dering whether,  despite  the  most  positive  assertions  to 
the  contrary,  he  is  not  witnessing,  in  this  influx  of 
femininity  to  the  fields  of  masculine  endeavor,  the  be- 
ginning of  a social  revolution. 


An  Old  Wife’s  Song 


By  MARGARET  WTODEMER 
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was  young  and  my  days  were  long 
eard  my  grandmother's  spinning-song, 


She  sang  and  spun  while  I sat  by  her  knee 
And  this  was  the  song  my  granny  sang  me: 

)“The  man  shall  take  and  the  woman  give 
All  the  days  that  they  both  shall  live , 

Woman  shall  give  and  the  man  shall  take 

Till  the  sky  fall  through  and  the  wide  earth  break!” 


When  I was  young  and  the  world  was  new 
I loved  a lad  and  he  loved  me  true; 

He  could  have  won  me  easy  as  could  be, 

But  oh,  he  was  still  with  the  fear  of  me: 

I longed  to  speak  and  to  make  him  glad, 

But  I was  a lass  and  he  a lad, 

I could  not  speak  though  no  word  be  spoken, 

And  I held  my  tongue  till  my  heart  was  broken: 

For  woman  gives  and  the  man  must  take 

Though  her  life  may  spoil  and  her  heart  may  break — 

For  man  must  take  and,  the  woman  give , 

Though  it  spoils  all  the  days  that  they  both  must  live ! 

When  I was  grown  and  was  full  wife-old 
A man  there  came  and  his  love  was  bold; 

I wished  him  neither  nigh  nor  yet  away, 

I had  no  will  to  tell  him  yea  or  nay 

But  a lass  must  wed  ere  her  fading,  and  in  sooth 

All  a woman's  gold  is  her  face  and  her  youth, 

So  I gave  him  my  hand,  though  ’twas  naught  to  me, 
For  what  but  a wife  can  a poor  lass  be? 

For  man  will  take  and  a woman  give — 

What  is  there  else  when  a woman  has  to  live t 
For  woman  must  give  if  the  man  will  take , 

And  buy  with  her  youth  till  her  youth  shall  break ! 


When  my  man  was  wed  and  his  love  was  through 
I bore  him  a son,  as  I was  glad  to  do, 

When  he  was  through  with  courting  and  calling  me  his 
dear 

I bore  him  a man-child  for  each  wedded  year: 

I gave  them  my  youth  and  my  looks  and  my  tean; 

I gave  them  the  strength  of  all  my  years, 

So  my  life  was  broken  when  they  went  from  me, 

Yet  what  beside  a mother  may  a good  wife  be? 

For  woman  gives  and  the  man  will  take 
And  go  his  ways  though  her  heart  may  break — 

For  man  shall  take  and  the  woman  give 
All  through  the  years  she  is  bound  to  live l 

And  now  I’m  old  and  none  pays  me  heed, 

For  I’ve  no  gift  that  a man  may  need, 

And  when  I was  young  a long  time  ago, 

For  this  is  never  my  world  I used  to  know! 

For  down  through  the  land  a maid  may  pass 
As  if  she  were  a lad  and  not  a lady-lass, 

She  gives  and  she  takes,  and  stands  or  may  fall 
As  if  she  were  a strong  man  and  not  a maid  at  all  1 
And  she  takes  what  she'd  take,  and  she  gives  what 
she'd  give, 

For  this  is  a world  where  a lass  must  live — 

And  can  it  be  that  the  world's  made  new 

And  the  sky  is  fallen  and  the  world  broke  through f 
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OWHERE  in  Europe  has  the  hand  the  hills,  leaving  behind  the  last  shells  found  that  those  that  far 

oi  war  fallen  more  heavily  than  in  that  burst  with  the  sharp  claps  over-  went  through  the  soil  as  if  t 

Serbia.  Not  even  in  Belgium  and  head.  Nor  are  these  groups  quite  out  of  butter,  making  a clean  hole 

nd  have  the  material  and  moral  re-  danger  from  flying  metal.  Though  no  deep  by  actual  measuremen 

ces  of  the  people  been  taxed  to  such  deaths  have  as  yet  been  reported,  a per-  One  of  the  chief  objects 
xtent.  With  her  sister  kingdom  and  feet  hail  of  bullets  fell  one  day  in  the  teries  is  to  prevent  boats  go 

iguous  ally,  Montenegro,  she  is  grounds  of  the  American  Red  Cross  Danube  to  communicate  wii 

lut  up  in  her  distant  corner  of  Eu-  Hospital,  causing  a general  rush  for  nople  through  Bulgaria.  I 

as  to  be  almost  inaccessible  to  those  shelter.  months  since  the  last  detei 

have  been  generously  succoring  the  The  Austrian  aviators  are  not  in-  was  made  to  get  a large  i 

r suffering  lands.  Had  the  Serbs  not  active  either.  Only  a few  days  ago  we  munition  out  by  this  route 

a people  of  extraordinary  hardi-  were  treated  with  a spectacular  battle  in  that  contained  it  was  hit  by 

l they  could  never  have  survived  the  the  sky,  during  which  the  Frenchman  a Serbian  battery  wdiich  d 

itful  onslaught  of  Austria  or  the  al-  outmaneuvered  his  antagonist  and  drove  cargo  causing  such  a trei 

; equally  frightful  epidemic  that  sue-  him  back  across  the  Save.  One  of  their  plosion  that  fragments  of  th 

ed  it.  reconnaissances  was  so  successful,  how-  thrown  far  up  on  shore, 

lese  two  experiences  are  now  pass-  ever,  as  to  discover  the  position  of  one  of  week,  however,  since  a sm 

nto  history,  and  only  their  scars  re-  the  British  batteries.  A bombardment  boat  tried  to  get  by  undei 

1.  There  is  not  an  Austrian  left  in  was  opened  soon  after  of  a most  terrific  tion  of  one  of  the  famous  i 

ian  territory  except  the  thousands  character.  Twelve-inch  shells  were  used,  was  discovered  and  bombar 

irisoners  that  swarm  in  every  city,  and  planted  with  remarkable  accuracy,  sides  by  the  Serbs  and  theii 

the  typhus  that  claimed  victims  by  We  could  hear  the  “whoosh,  whoosh”  of  shells  bursting  over  the  I 

thousand  is  now  disappearing.  But  the  projectiles  coming  through  the  air,  vivid  flashes  of  light  presei 

ire  never  allowed  to  forget  that  a and  then  the  ear-splitting  detonation  and  tiful,  if  terrible,  picture.  T 

; of  war  exists.  The  bombardment  the  sharp  whirring  of  jagged  fragments  soon  began  to  retaliate,  firin 

ielgrade,  which  began  almost  a year  flying  in  all  directions.  The  first  shell  teries  and  into  the  city,  so 

still  continues  at  intervals,  but  less  fell  quite  short,  and  the  second,  but  soon  became  vibrant  with  the  p 

sidedly  than  before.  On  the  hills  two  fell  in  succession  directly  between  of  firing  and  bursting  shells 

re  the  city  there  are  now  four  British  the  guns  blowing  up  the  connecting  flame  on  the  despatch-boat 

il  batteries,  two  French  and  one  Rus-  trenches.  Another  blast  made  a crater  it  was  hit  and  we  saw  it 

while  six  French  aeroplanes  are  now  eight  feet  deep  and  twenty  feet  in  Then  the  monitor  retired  i 

mmodated  in  the  valley  behind,  well  diameter  within  fifteen  yards  of  one  of  nonading  died  down.  But  a 

of  range  of  the  Austrian  fire.  We  the  guns  and  so  powerful  was  the  con-  from  the  Austrians  fired  i 

» learned  to  recognize  immediately  cussion  that  one  of  the  men  was  thrown  struck  the  house  next  to 

sound  of  one  of  these  machines  buz-  flat  on  the  ground,  though  unwounded.  Legation,  blew  its  whole  fr 

overhead  and  the  detonation  of  the  This  was  the  only  injury  done,  however,  street  and  killed  a man  and 

pnel  shells  that  the  enemy  send  to  for  the  guns  were  thereafter  moved  to  It  was  their  revenge  for  the 

t the  birdmen  every  time  they  ven-  another  position.  The  appearance  of  boat.  Belgrade  has  lost  p 

across  the  river.  Almost  every  day  the  ground  afterward  was  sufficiently  of  its  public  buildings,  and 

5 little  groups  of  citizens  gathering  striking.  The  huge  craters  made  by  the  ing  houses,  but  the  casualtie 

he  streets  to  watch  the  puffs  of  shells  were  scattered  widely  over  the  have  not  been  very  severe 

ke  approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  position  and  at  almost  every  step  frag-  region  in  the  northwest  of  I 

daring  aviator  until,  having  made  his  ments  of  shell  could  be  picked  up.  The  the  Austrians  first  invaded 

rvations  htf  ffeturns  to  the! shelter  of  projectiles  did  not  all  burst,  and  we  that  has  suffered  most..  Its. 
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Above — A Serbian  family  leaving  the  ruins  of  what  was  once  “hotne.” 
Below — The  primitive  method  of  drawing  water  in  Serbia. 


Shaba ts,  a port 
on  the  Save,  of 
about  fifteen 
thousand 
habj^paits,  ,Un- 
forfifie??;  and 
practically  un- 
defended. A t 
the  beginning 
of  hostilities  a 
hail  of  shells 
was  poured  in- 
to it  in  spite 
of  the  article 
in  The  Hague 
Convention 
that  prohibits 
the  bombard- 
ment of  unfor- 
tified places. 

Long  after 
every  soldier  had  been  withdrawn  this 
shelling  continued.  Then  the  Aus- 
trians crossed  the  river,  announced 
through  their  press  that  they  had  taken 
the  great  fortress  of  Shabats,  set  the 
city  on  fire,  cracked  the  safes  and 
pillaged  the  stores.  All  the  men  who  re- 
mained, and  many  women,  were  impris- 
oned in  the  church  which  had  been  half 
ruined  by  the  shell-fire.  Then  squads 
were  marched  out  from  time  to  time 
and  shot  while  the  others  were  sent 
across  into  Hungary  to  interment  camps 
where  hundreds  have  since  died  of  dis- 
ease. At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  city 
was  a mass  of  ruins,  the  walls  alone  re- 
maining, pierced  by  shells  and  gutted  by 
fire,  excepting  only  a few  buildings  that 
had  been  used  by  the  Austrians.  The 
name  of  Shabats  deserves  to  go  down 
to  history  with  that  of  Louvain. 

The  countryside  for  miles  around 
shares  the  devastation  of  its  capital.  In 
the  villages  almost  every  house  is  burned 
as  well  as  the  outbuildings,  with  which 
have  perished  reserve  supplies  of  food, 
implements  and^ousehold  necessities. 

cooking  gi^hein^l^pper, 


were  gathered  up  by  cart-loads  and  sent 
to  the  Austrian  munition  factories. 
Thousands  of  refugees  fled  before  this 
destruction  and  many  of  them  are  now 
returning  in  thin,  wasted  groups  of  wo- 
men and  children.  I have  seen  them, 
homeless  and  helpless,  poking  amid  the 
ruins  of  their  burned  cottages,  aimlessly 
striving  to  recover  something  from  the 
general  desolation.  They  are  utterly 
destitute  and  dependent  upon  the  char- 
ity of  their  more  fortunate  neighbors. 
There  is  absolutely  nothing  to  eat  in  this 
region  but  maize,  to  the  use  of  which  the 
invaders  were  not  accustomed  though  it 
is  an  important  crop  here.  Most  of  it 
was  burned  but  fortunately  some  re- 
mains, though  practically  all  the  wheat 
and  live  stock  was  consumed  or  carried 
away.  To  feed  these  sufferers  from  out- 
side is  almost  impossible  as  the  country 
is  not  reached  by  the  Serbian  railway 
system,  and  the  roads  are  utterly  mined 
by  the  passage  and  repassage  of  the 
armies.  Ox-carts  alone  can  make  the 
journey,  and  these  are  very  scarce  be- 
cause so  many  cattle  have  either  been 
killed  for  food  or  lost  in  service. 


A little,  nar- 
row-gage rail- 
way runs  from 
Shabats  across 
the  northwest- 
ern corner  of 
Serbia  to  Las- 
nitsa  on  the 
Drina.  This 
little  town  has 
suffered  almost 
as  much  as 
its  larger  neigh- 
bor, as  its 
streets  of  black- 
ened walls  at- 
test, Near  by 
it  is  Mt.  Tser 
where  the  Aus- 
trians suffered 
their  terrible 
defeat  in  August  and  above  it  is  Mt.  Gut- 
chevo,  scene  of  the  most  stubborn  fighting 
in  Serbia.  It  is  a long  ridge  rising  some 
three  thousand  feet  above  the  broad  val- 
ley of  the  meandering  Drina  across  which 
rise  the  lofty  heights  of  Bosnia.  Ascend- 
ing the  slopes  through  upland  pastures 
and  groves  of  beech  we  found  on  the 
summit  proof  of  the  bitter  contest  that 
was  waged  there  for  two  months.  After 
their  defeat  at  Mt.  Tser  the  Austrians 
entrenched  themselves  strongly  along 
the  top  of  the  ridge.  The  Serbs 
climbed  up  through  the  beech  woods, 
foot  by  foot,  yard  by  yard,  until  they 
dug  their  trenches  also  along  the  top 
of  the  ridge.  There  they  are  today,  often 
within  twenty  yards  of  the  Austrian 
positions.  The  whole  summit  of  the 
ridge  is  littered  with  the  paraphernalia 
of  war,  cartridge  cases,  broken  rifles, 
shell  fragments,  caps,  coats,  canteens, 
hand  grenades,  and  in  some  places  un- 
buried bodies  that  no  one  has  had  time 
to  cover.  Where  the  fighting  took  place 
in  the  woods  the  trees  have  been  riddled 
through  and  through  with  bullets,  and 
many  trees  have  fallen  from  the  effects 
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of  rifle-fire  alone.  The  Austrian  side  of 
the  hill  is  terraced  with  rows  of  neatly 
built  huts  arranged  according  to  bat- 
talions. An  examination  of  this  evi- 
dence shows  that  the  Austrians  had  re- 
serves enough  to  work  in  three  shifts  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  method  of  trench 
fighting.  On  the  Serbian  side,  however, 
no  such  arrangement  appears,  for  the 
Serbs  had  no  reserves  but  had  to  keep 
at  it  all  the  time.  I met  a young  re- 
servist who  had  been  called  to  the  colors 
from  a law  school  and  had  found  him- 
self on  Gutehevo  soon  after.  He  told 
me  that  for 
seven  weeks  he 
never  left  the 
trenches.  Food 
was  served  to 
the  men  there 
and  they  slept  in 
dugouts  cut  in 
the  side.  This 
began  i n the 
height  of  sum- 
mer and  con- 
tinued until  the 
leaves  had  fal- 
len, when  the 
Serbs  had  to  re- 
tire before  the 
third  invasion 
that  ended  in 
the  final  terrible 
defeat  o f the 
Austrians  in  De- 
cember. 

When  I saw  it 
Gutehevo  w a s 
fresh  with  new 
leaves  and  rich 
pastures  that 
there  were  no 
herds  to  enjoy. 

Picturesque 
farmsteads,  nes- 
tling amid  blos- 
soming fruit 
trees,  were  de- 
serted, or  inhab- 
ited only  by 
tired,  destitute 
women  and  chil- 
dren. This  is 
the  condition  of 
the  countryside 
for  miles  around 
and  far  along 
the  road  to 
Valievo.  This 
way  bears  the 
un  mi  st  a k able 
signs  of  having 
been  the  scene  of  a frantic  flight  and  an 
unremitting  pursuit.  Broken  wagons  are 
encountered,  places  where  ammunition 
and  equipment  have  been  burned  or 
buried,  and  innumerable  shallow  graves 
of  transport-animals. 

Valievo  is  the  northwestern  terminus 
of  the  Serbian  railway  system  being  con- 
nected by  a narrow-gage  road  with  the 
main  line  from  Nish  to  Belgrade.  It  is 
a pretty  little  town  of  wide  streets  and 
one-storied,  stuccoed  houses.  On  ac- 
count of  its  raihvay  facilities  it  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  first  Serbian  army 
although  situated  one  hundred  miles 
from  the  frontier  by  road.  The  Aus- 
trians too  used  it  for  their  headquarters 
but  fortunately  their  career  of  fright- 
fulness was  over  when  they  reached  it, 


few  innocent  citizens  into  captivity. 
Their  organization  here,  however,  was 
utterly  demoralized,  and  when  the  Serbs 
entered  the  city  after  a battle  on  the 
outskirts  they  found  a dreadful  con- 
fusion. Crowding  the  station  platform 
were  sick  and  wounded  that  had  had  no 
attention  for  days,  while  the  hospitals 
were  crowded  to  the  limit  of  their  capac- 
ity. Food  supplies,  munitions  and  equip- 
ment of  all  sorts  were  left  lying  around, 
and  the  quarters  occupied  by  soldiers 
and  officers  were  in  an  inconceivable 
state  of  disorder  and  insanitation.  Add- 
ed to  this  there  were  in  and 
about  the  town  thousands  of 


and  they  dj 
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Above — Remains  of  a house  in  Belgrade  struck  by  an  Austrian  shell. 
Below — The  Army  Museum  in  Belgrade,  destroyed  by  the  Austrian  bombardment. 

refugees  from  the  desolated  districts,  the  disease 
Among  the  sick  lying  on  that  station 
platform,  without  protection  from  the 
December  cold,  in  the  hospitals  and  the 
rude  shelters  of  the  refugees,  was  an 
•enemy  destined  to  prove  even  more 
dangerous  than  Austria.  Typhus  had 
broken  out  among  the  disorganized 
troops  in  Valievo,  and  spread  to  the 
refugees.  Breeding  rapidly  in  the  filth 
of  those  surroundings  it  soon  reached 
a point  at  which  it  could  not  be  checked. 

The  Serbs  always  treat  wounded  pris- 
oners equally  as  well  as  their  own  men 
and  so,  not  knowing  the  nature  of  the 
disease  that  had  broken  out,  they  treated 
them  all  in  the  same  hospitals.  The  re- 
sult was  that  all  soon  caught  the  epi- 
demic, and  it  spread  to  the  soldiers,  and 
ry  off  a the  thousands  of  prisoners  that  were 


l^nb^ore  t^rj^r 


crowding  in  from  all  sides.  Meanwhile 
the  railroad  was  thrown  open  to  traffic 
practically  free  and  the  panic-stricken 
refugees  made  their  way  to  Nish  and 
other  localities  carrying  the  infection 
with  them.  Congestion  made  it  neces- 
sary to  move  prisoners  aw’ay  by  the 
thousand  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Wounded  men  followed  carrying  typhus 
to  every  hospital  centre  in  Serbia.  Fresh 
outbreaks  in  various  places  caused  local 
stampedes  so  that  the  disease  w’as  car- 
ried to  every  possible  locality  from  Bel- 
grade to  Gevgeli  on  the  Greek  frontier, 
where  it  ran  through  the  American  Red 
Cross  Hospital,  causing  the  death  of  tw’o 
doctors  and  bringing  dowrn  nine  out  of 
twrelve  nurses.  In  Valievo  at  the 
end  of  January  there  were  over  three 
thousand  cases;  in  March 
the  number  had  gone 
down  to  one 
thousand  s i x 
hundred ; and  by 
the  end  of  April 
to  nine  hun- 
dred. Today 
there  are  every- 
where a few’  new’ 
cases  appearing 
from  time  t o 
time  but  the 
back  of  the  epi- 
demic is  broken 
and  it  remains 
to  stamp  out 
the  last  trace  of 
infection  so  that 
the  disease  may 
not  return  with 
renewed  v i r u- 
lence  next  win- 
ter. 

To  accomplish 
this  end  the 
friends  and  al- 
lies of  Serbia 
have  rallied 
bravely  to  her 
aid.  A British 
mission  from  the 
Royal  Army 
Medical  Corps 
arrived  in  Feb- 
ruary and  im- 
mediately stop- 
])  e d passenger 
traffic  on  the 
railways  for  a 
month,  taking 
tne  first  step 
toward  prevent- 
ing the  spread  of 
Lady  Paget’s  mission,  the 
units  of  the  American  Red  Cross  and  a 
large  force  of  French  army  doctors 

wrere  already  on  the  ground  and  did 
incalculable  service  in  caring  for  the 
stricken. 

Against  the  Austrians  and  against 

typhus  Serbia  is  now7  well  guarded.  The 
problem  that  remains  unsolved  is  how 
to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door  of  the 
ordinary’  peasant.  Agriculture  is  at  a 
standstill  in  many  districts,  and  carried 
on  only  by  old  men  and  w'omen  in 

others.  Both  in  America  and  in  England 
a certain  amount  of  wrork  is  being  done 
for  agricultural  relief,  but  more  must  be 
undertaken,  if  this  brave  little  country  is 
to  be  saved  from  the  danger  of  famine. 
The  crying  need  of  Serbia  today  is  for 
agricultural  H%figjna|  fr0m 
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Opposition  to  Family  Limitations 


A ROYAL  COMMISSION,  consider- 
ing the  falling  birth-rate  of  New 
South  Wales,  in  1904,  reported 
that,  it  was  due  to  the  artificial  limita- 
tion of  families,  and  that  this  limitation 
was  pernicious  from  every  viewpoint. 

The  New  South  Wales  changing  birth- 
rate is  typical  of  newly-developed  coun- 
tries. In  1860,  42.11  babies  were  born 
per  thousand  population.  This  is  a high 
rate  for  a civilized  country.  The  cir- 
cumstances were  these:  Thousands  of 
settlers  were  flocking  into  the  count*  y. 
The  large  proportion  of  these  were  men 
and  women  of  child-producing  age. 
Thousands  of  babies  who  might  have 
been  born  in  Great  Britain  were  born  in- 
stead in  New  South  Wales.  The  popula- 
tion contained  very  few  elderly  people. 
These  two  factors  made  the  number  of 
infants  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the 
population  abnormally  large. 

Forty  years  later  these  exceptional 
conditions  had  changed.  The  population 
no  longer  held  so  unusually  large  a pro- 
portion of  child-producing  couples.  More 
over,  living-conditions  had  altered.  The 
natural  resources  of  the  land  did  not 
yield  so  quick  a return.  Frontier  con- 
ditions had  given  way  to  town  and  city 
ways.  Life  offered  more  physical  com- 
fort, but  competition  made  the  struggle 
for  existence  more  complicated.  At  this 
time  knowledge  of  contraception  began 
to  be  disseminated.  The  birth-rate  fell 
rapidly  from  the  high  point  of  42.11  in 
1860  until  in  1903  it  had  gone  down  to 
25.55  per  thousand.  It  was  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  that  the  Royal  Commission 
gathered  to  consider  the  matter. 

The  chief  witnesses  were  ministers, 
doctors  and  pharmacists.  Each  one  ex- 
pressed the  deepest  horror  and  disgust 
at  the  “moral  perversion”  which  showed 
itself  in  the  artificial  limitation  of  fam- 
ilies. 

In  a previous  article  we  quoted  the 
denunciations  of  the  Catholic  bishop.  The 
Protestant  ministers  were  equally  em- 
phatic. The  Most  Rev.  William  Sau- 
marez  Smith,  Lord  Archbishop  of  Syd- 
ney, Metropolitan  and  Primate,  said: 

“I  think  this  practise  is  a sin  against 
God,  a sin  against  nature,  and  a sin 
against  society.” 

Another  Church  of  England  clergy- 
man testified: 

“My  own  view  in  regard  to  this  ques- 
tion would  be  summed  up  practically  in 
one  word,  'Murder'.” 

The  pharmacists  and  doctors  who  fol- 
lowed the  clergymen  were  equally 
vehement  in  their  protests  of  disap- 
proval. The  opinion  was  sometimes  ex- 
pressed that  a woman  who  used  contra- 
ceptives would  be  likely  to  use  aborti- 
ficants,  but  no  one  continued  this  form 
of  reasoning  to  its  logical  conclusion  that, 
once  the  habit  fastened  itself  upon  her 
she  would  proceed  to  infanticide,  and 
then,  the  habit  growing  stronger,  to  the 
murder  of  her  older  children,  and  finally 
— unhappy  creature — to  a herodian 
slaughter  of  the  innocents. 
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By  MARY  ALDEN  HOPKINS 

The  physicians  lumping  together  all 
forms  of  contraception  brought  a blanket 
charge  against  them.  They  ignored  the 
fact  that  some  contraceptives  are  used 
by  men  and  some  by  women  and  lay 
the  emphasis  on  the  effect  upon  women. 
They  charge  contraception  with  impair- 
ing or  ruining  general  health,  bringing 
on  distress  of  mind  or  body,  filling  the 
insane  asylums  with  women,  deranging 
the  nervous  system,  encouraging  invalid- 
ism, affecting  the  curability  of  some 
forms  of  insanity  and  making  women 
look  old.  The  data  upon  which  these 
opinions  are  based  is  not  given. 

The  only  reply  which  regulationists 
can  make  to  the  general  assertion  that 
the  limitation  of  families  is  always  harm- 
ful is  the  equally  general  assertion  that 
it  is  not  always  harmful.  This  battle- 
dore-and-shuttlecock  form  of  discussion 
brings  us  nowhere.  Tis  mince — Tisn’t 
mince. 

A more  concrete  statement  is:  “This 
mass  of  evidence  amply  proves  that  the 
practise  of  preventing  conception,  no 
matter  w’hat  method  is  adopted,  is  the 
cause  of  many  dire  ills,  far  worse  than 
any  bad  consequences  that  could  natural- 
ly result  from  the  bearing  and  rearing 
of  children.  That  same  year  there  were 
in  New  South  Wales  305  deaths  in 
childbed  and  the  average  for  the  12 
previous  years  had  been  6.9  per  thou- 
sand. Among  the  consequences  which 
are  less  dire  than  the  consequences  of 
contraception  are  puerperal  phlegmasia 
alba,  dolens,  embolus,  sudden  death, 
puerperal  septicaemia,  etcetera.  Women 
accept  these  risks  with  extraordinary 
matter-of-factness  and  it  ill  becomes  any 
man  to  minimize  the  dangers  of  child- 
bearing to  enlarge  upon  the  dangers  of 
limitation.  Far  better  would  it  be  for 
antiregulationists  to  submit  definite 
figures  of  the  mortality,  insanity,  and 
morbidity  resulting  from  the  artificially 
controlled  limitation  of  families,  for  com- 
parison. 

QTHER  witnesses  testified  that  limi- 
tation results  in  the  loss  of  self-re- 
spect and  distinct  disintegration  of 
character.  Said  one: 

“The  effect  upon  the  character  of 
those  who  follow  such  practises  would 
be  a very  complete  one.  One  of  the 
early  effects  would  be  diminution  of  re- 
ligious feeling,  with  the  loss  of  any  ap- 
preciable religion  whatever.  Next  there 
would  be  a loss  of  the  philanthropic 
feeling,  a decline  in  sympathy;  even 
neighborliness  and  good  citizenship  and 
almost  everything  you  could  associate 
with  the  word  'enthusiasm'  would  be 
threatened  and  likely  to  disappear.  The 
mental  and  moral  effects  I take  to  be 
unmistakable.” 

The  profound  disapproval  of  the  limi- 
tation of  families  expressed  by  the  Royal 
Commission  had  an  extraordinary  effect 
upon  the  birth-rate,  for  extra  babies 
were  bom  even  as  the  commission  was 
speaking  its  stem  denunciations.  The 
year  previous  the  rate  had  been  only 


25.55  per  thousand.  That  year  it  was 
27.06.  It  continued  to  rise  every  year, 
till  in  1912  it  was  29.90.  Better  still,  the 
death-rate,  which  had  fallen  with  the 
lowered  birth-rate,  continued  to  fall. 
Ross  states  that  New  South  Wales,  with 
lower  birth-rate  than  England’s,  has 
less  than  one-half  England’s  sterile  mar- 
riages. The  country  is  famous  for  its 
low  infant-mortality.  The  result  of  this 
happy  combination  is  a remarkable  in- 
crease in  population.  The  natural  in- 
crease for  1912  was  19.04  per  thousand 
population.  New  South  Wales  exhibits 
that  most  desirable  of  all  conditions:  A 
low  and  very  generally  regulated  birth- 
rate, and  as  a parallel,  a very  low  death- 
rate. 

T*  WO  other  opponents  of  family  limita- 
tion by  contraception,  I group  with 
the  Royal  Commission,  in  order  to  show 
from  w'hat  widely  differing  grounds  anti- 
regulationists reach  their  common  de- 
cision: Alfred  Baker  Read,  an  English 
sociological  writer,  is  a strange  colleague. 
He  holds  that  contraception  will  result 
in  a lowered  birth-rate  only  in  the  bet- 
ter stock,  without  affecting  the  poor 
stock  because  its  practise  calls  for  “a 
great  amount  of  moral  character,  or  self- 
restraint,  of  thoughtfulness  for  the  fu- 
ture.” Yet  he  feels  keenly  the  disadvan- 
tages of  overlarge  families.  A method 
must  be  found  of  reducing  the  size  of 
families  without  shearing  the  joy  from 
passion.  Mr.  Read  finds  this  method 
in — infanticide.  In  all  seriousness  he 
advises  reviving  the  Spartan  custom 
of  putting  to  death  undesirable  infants. 
This  will,  he  tells  us,  avoid  the  sin  and 
restraint  of  contraception  as  well  as 
the  danger  and  pain  of  abortion  at  the 
same  time  that  it  brings  small-family 
prosperity  to  the  individual  and  the 
nation. 

A third  viewpoint  is  presented  by  Dr. 
F.  W.  Foerster,  of  the  University  of 
Zurich,  in  his  Marriage  and  the  Sex 
Problem : Although  not  a Catholic  he 
walks  by  their  side  in  this  discussion  to 
a certain  point,  where  he  turns  in  a 
diametrically  opposite  direction.  Dr. 
Foerster  believes  in  the  fundamental  an- 
tagonism of  body  and  spirit  and  teaches 
that  man  can  attain  to  spiritual  heights 
only  by  repression  of  material  desires. 
Concerning  the  limitation  of  families, 
Dr.  Foerster  feels  that  prevention  of 
conception  merely  frees  sex  from  pro- 
ducing its  normal  results;  the  very  re- 
sults which  have  in  the  past  so  power- 
fully contributed  toward  self-discipline 
and  self-control. 

Thus,  three  dissimilar  judges,  the  New 
South  Wales  Commission,  Alfred  Baker 
Read,  and  Dr.  Foerster,  unite  in  stigma- 
tizing contraception  as  a sin  for  three 
different  reasons:  Because  it  lowers  the 
birth-rate;  because  it  interfere  with  pas- 
sion, and  because  it  removes  responsibil- 
ities. And  the  respective  remedies  of- 
fered are:  Unlimited  child-bearing,  in- 
fanticide, and  sexual  abstinence. 
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A Musty  Fort  in  a Modern  Crisis 


IF  YOU  would  dream  dreams  and  see 
visions  there  can  be  no  better  time 
or  place  than  at  the  hour  of  sunset 
on  the  malecon  of  Vera  Cruz. 

Earlier  there  is  a lazy  activity  of 
landing  wares,  of  loading  boats,  of  shift- 
ing troop  trains,  of  hurrying  officials 
coming  to  and  going  from  the  light- 
house. Later,  many  people  come  to 
listen  to  the  military  band  and  to  catch 
the  breeze  that  blows  over  the  water, 
for  the  malecon  holds  the  only  breath 
of  air  and  Vera  Cruz  is  hot  with  a not- 
to-be-imagined  kind  of  heat. 

But  at  this  hour  of  sunset  the  water- 
front is  nearly  deserted.  The  strange 
little  cosmopolitan  life  of  Vera  Cruz  has 
flowed  back  into  town  to  emerge  later 
in  fresh,  white  suits  and  gay  muslins. 

Out  toward  the  breakwater  is  the  old 
Spanish  fort  of  San  Juan  de  Ulua: 
gray-white,  high- walled,  with  turret  and 
tower,  moat  and  drawbridge;  a fit  set- 
ting for  some  old-world  tale  of  daring 
and  bloodshed.  This  morning  we  went 
through  it,  from 
tower  to  dun- 
geon. It  stands 
on  an  island, 
which  is  joined 
to  the  mainland 
by  a causeway. 

We  preferred  to 
be  rowed  over 
by  an  Indian  in 
his  awning-cov- 
ered boat.  As 
we  entered  the 
great  quadrangle 
round  which  the 
fort  is  built,  we 
were  surprised 
to  find  General 
Carranza  and 
two  of  his  staff. 

He  invited  us  to 
accompany  him, 
so  we  saw  Ulua 
under  his  direc- 
tion. 
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told  me  of  the  part  San  Juan  de  Ulua 
has  played  in  the  history  of  Mexico. 
It  has  been  taken  and  retaken  many 
times,  for  Vera  Cruz  is  the  key  to 
Mexico  and  the  fort  is  the  first  point 
of  attack  by  the  enemy.  Once  it 
was  probably  the  strongest  defense  in 
the  new  world,  and  until  the  improve- 
ment made  in  modern  warfare,  was  con- 
sidered almost  impregnable.  Now,  for 
all  its  great  bulk,  and  apparent  strength, 
it  would  crumble  like  a child’s  fort  of 
sand  under  the  fire  of  a modern  war- 
vessel. 

There  is  no  reliable  data  as  to  the 
exact  time  when  the  fort  was  built,  but 
work  on  it  must  have  been  commenced 
between  the  years  1582  and  1625.  We 
know  that  Cortez  and  his  men  called  it 
“San  Juan”  because  they  first  saw  the 
island  on  the  feast  of  St.  John  and 
“Ulua”  was  a corrupted  pronounciation 
of  a name  of  the  Indians  who  inhabited 
the  place. 

After  the  capture  of  Havana  by  the 


In  the  dungeons  of  San  Juan  de  Ulua. 


English  in  1762,  much  apprehension  was 
felt  as  to  the  safety  of  Vera  Cruz,  and 
the  defenses  of  the  city — it  was  then  a 
walled  town — and  of  San  Juan  de  Ulua 
were  strengthened.  Both  fort  and  town 
were  later  taken  by  the  French  and  it 
was  the  last  stronghold  of  Spain  at  the 
time  that  Mexico  fought  for,  and 
achieved,  her  independence. 

More  than  one  of  Mexico’s  short- 
lived rulers  have  languished  and  died  in 
its  dungeons.  In  1808  the  Spanish  Vice- 
roy Jose  de  Iturrigaray,  suspected  of 
treason  against  the  crown,  was  confined 
with  his  family  in  the  fort  until  they 
could  be  sent  across  the  Atlantic  as  pris- 
oners of  war.  Benito  Juarez,  President 
of  Mexico  and  hero  of  the  War  of  Re- 
form, was  arrested  by  General  Santa 
Anna  in  1853,  and  incarcerated  in  one  of 
its  dungeons.  With  him  was  Melchor 
Ocampo,  a member  of  the  Constitutional 
Congress  and,  next  to  Juarez,  the  most 
prominent  of  the  reform  leaders.  Ocampo 
was  afterwards  shot,  while  Juarez  was 
taken  from  the 
old  prison  and 
sent  into  exile. 

As  I sit  here 
on  the  malecon 
and  lazily  watch 
the  outline  of 
the  fort  grow 
dim  in  the  dusk, 
I remember  a 
picture  of  San 
Juan  de  Ulua  in 
a history  that  I 
studied  when  I 
was  a very  little 
girl.  But  while 
£5an  Juan  de 
Ulua  brings 
these  dreams  of 
old  deeds  “of 
breaches,  am- 
buscadoes,  Span- 
ish blades,”  his- 
tory is  in  the 
making  all  about 
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cash  job  here  of  more  than  S100.  But  Presses  Held  Up  by  Pressing 
of  course  the  commencement  exercises 

and  graduates  will  receive  a nice  writeup  The  editor  is  going  to  take  a vacation 
in  Kansas  City,  where  the  invitations  Monday  and  Tuesday.  It’s  washing  and 
were  printed.  ironing  day  and  our  palm  beach  suit  is 

— The  Mankato  (Mo.)  Advocate,  soi’ed. 

— The  Hamilton  County  (Tenn.)  Herald. 

Maiden’s  Manners  in  the  Movies 

Why  Subscribers  Stop 

Some  of  the  young  men  think  that 

movie  actress  overdid  her  part  at  Sat-  Prof.  A.  D.  Hannum  and  wife  leave 
urday  night’s  show.  They  don’t  believe  today  for  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  where  they 

stolen  kisses  necessarily  cause  spasms.  will  visit  Mr.  Hannum’s  brother  and 

— The  Hazelton  (Kans.)  Herald.  Mrs.  Hannum’s  sister,  these  sisters  un- 

fortunately  marrying 

brothers 

— The  Sabine  (0.) 

Tribune. 


Good  and  Straight 

Wanted — A wife,  60  years  of  age, 
American  preferred.  Address  P.  0.  Box, 
Latimer,  Iowa.  Must  be  a good,  straight 
lady. 

—The  Dubuque  (la.)  Times  Journal. 


Falling  from  the  Wagon 

You  have  heard  about  a man  getting 
on  or  falling  off  the  “water  wagon.” 
Well  a few  days  ago,  Newt  Hendrix, 
the  popular  convict  guard  of  New 
Decatur,  was  riding  on 
the  city  water  wagon  and 
in  some  way  fell  off  and 
sprained  both  his  wrrists. 

Now  Newt’s  many  friends 
are  teasing  him  about 
falling  off  the  “water 
wagon.” 

— The  Decatur  (Ala.) 

News. 


WOULDN’T  IT  MAKE  YOU  SORE  IF- 


| -AFTER  HflV/NG 
I Jl/CCFJSTUL  l Y DODGED 
AUTOMOBILES  MP 
MOTOR'  CYCLES  FOR ' 
VfEN  YEARS  - 

then  to  nm 
I THIS  HAPPEN  -!!! ' 


j Or  Cause  for  Thanks 

‘ ^ j * ^ c " i The  editor  of  this  pa- 

_ Tw^f))  I ^ 1 P r $ per  started  in  yesterday 

lif  I evening  to  write  a heavy- 

jffy  \ • i 7 weight  editorial,  but  was 

* j | ’ y rudely  disturbed  in  the 

Y . \1  middle  of  a sentence  by 

\ \ /\  hearing  his  name  called 

f f \ 1/  i JJl  from  the  courthouse.  Our 

\W UJJJ  conscience  began  to  smote 

— us  as  f°  what  we’d  lately 

7% been  guilty  of — but  come 

gpjfej  \ ‘A  to  find  out  they  wanted 

V *4  ft  us  to  serve  on  a jury. 

P?il818i  !/ I JH/  Every  once  in  a while 

^ t j&'H  \!ly  fF  even  an  editor  has  oc- 
_L casion  to  be  thankful. 

—The  Waldron  (Ark.) 

A Horton  married  man 
and  a young  woman  got 

y ; The  girl  threw  some  water 

^ v .*  on  the  man.  He  seized 

% a dipper  and  was  pur- 

r suing  her  when  his  wife 

came  on  the  scene  and  flew 
into  a jealous  rage.  “You 

-Albuquarqu*  (N.  M.)  Morning  Journal.  never  threw  any  Water 

on  me,”  she  sobbed. 

■The  Horton  (Kans.)  Headlight- 
Commerce. 


The  Young  Turk 
Movement 

“WTonders  are  still  in 
style.  Fred  Doublebower 
has  a turkey  gobbler  that 
has  set  on  three  eggs  for 
the  past  two  weeks.  He 
comes  off  his  nest  five  or 
six  times  during  the  day 
but  don’t  stay  off  long  at 
a time.  When  the  sun 
gets  where  it  shines  on 
him  he  moves  his  eggs 
over  in  the  shadow.  Wise 
gobbler.” 

— Helmic  note  in  the  Weir 
City  (Kans.)  Journal. 


Among  the  Prohibi - ]JUS^J5^ 
lionists 


The  Greenleaf  Sentinel 
still  harps  upon  the  fact 
that  we  drank  some  whis- 
ky once.  The  only  amend- 
ment we  know  to  offer  to 
The  Sentinel’s  statement  is  that  our 
memory  being  fairly  good,  we  recollect 
of  drinking  whisky  several  times.  We  will 
state  for  the  benefit  of  The  Sentinel  that 
this  fact  is  of  common  notoriety.  We 
thought  The  Sentinel  professed  to  run  a 
newspaper. 

— The  Washington  (Kans.)  Palladium. 


A Christian  Canner 


If  the  party  who  took  my  canned 
peaches  during  my  husband’s  sickness 
and  absence  will  return  the  empty  cans 
I will  try  and  fill  them  again  for  them. — 
Mrs.  George  Christy. 

— The  Scott  County  (Ind.)  Journal. 


It  Isn’t  Often  That  Us  Fat  Ones 
Get  the  Chance 

Good  opportunity  for  bright  young 
lady  with  large  corporation. 

— Adv.  in  the  Chicago  (111.)  Tribune. 


Oh,  of  Course ! 

The  editor  of  the  Advocate  paid  about 
$S0  school  tax  last  year  in  support  of 
the  local  schools  and  received  printing 
from  the  schools  to  the  amount  of  $000. 
The  mail  order  house  paid  school  tax 
here  in  the  amount  of  $000  and  got  a 

D W9:-  by  C^o  ole 


It  Sounds  Good 


Sometimes  It  Happens  Thus 

At  the  big  revival  at  Horton  nearly 
five  hundred  convicts  have  been  made, 
including  the  Mayor  and  two  Council- 
men. 

— The  Fairbury  (Neb.)  Journal. 
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A book  agent  who  was  selling  what 
appeared  to  be  an  interesting  book  on 
Revelations  and  the  Prophet  Daniel  was 
in  this  place  recently. 

— Hunt’s  Corners  note  in  the  Marathon 
(N.  Y.)  Independent. 


"Governor  Jim”  of  Texas 


By  CHARLES  W.  HOLMAN 


TEXANS  call  him  Jim— Governor 
Jim.  The  outside  world  has  been 
interested  in  James  B.  Ferguson 
mainly  because  he  is  the  first  Governor 
of  Texas  to  be  elected  on  issues  that  were 
profounder  than  personal  politics.  The 
Texas  people  are  interested  in  him  be- 
cause those  issues  vitally  concern  them. 

I wish  it  were  possible  to  gratify  the 
sentimental  heart  by  “playing-up”  Jim 
Ferguson  as  a man  who  from  youth  had 
secret  desires  to  serve  his 
fellow  Texans.  But  candor 
compels  the  confession  that 
Ferguson  began  life  as  an 
opportunist  and  continued 
as  such  until  a few  months 
ago.  Self-interest  and  im- 
mediate results  always  at- 
tracted him  most.  The 
three  dramatic  turning 
points  that  mark  his  life 
illustrate  this  trait;  at  none 
did  he  look  very  far  into 
the  future,  for  he  was  too 
busy  concentrating  on  the 
work  that  had  to  be  done 
at  the  time. 

He  was  born  in  Bell 
County,  in  the  richest 
farming  section  of  Texas. 

His  Scotch  father  and 
mother  early  taught  him 
the  virtues  of  the  frugal, 
and  Jim  very  soon  came  to 
have  a mighty  respect  for 
dollars  and  dimes.  After  a 
common-school  education 
he  started  out  “on  his  own.” 

He  drifted  over  the  West- 
ern country  doing  any  job 
that  a raw  farm-boy  could 
do.  He  farmed,  “punched” 
cattle,  railroaded,  worked  in  mines  and 
on  wharves.  After  a year  or  two,  he 
wound  up  as  a timber-jack  in  the  woods 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Then  he  head- 
ed for  Bell  County,  Texas. 

“Jim’s  come  back,”  said  the  elders, 
and  they  smiled  with  the  patronizing 
smile  of  the  silver-haired. 

But  farm-life  did  not  suit  Jim  any 
more.  At  the  end  of  a few  months  the 
wanderlust  seized  him,  and  he  obtained 
a job  on  a railway  bridge-gang.  It  was 
his  intention,  he  says,  to  work  two  and 
a half  days  for  a “stake”  and  then  move 
on.  However,  he  proved  to  be  a natural 
bridgeman  and  the  foreman  persuaded 
him  to  stay  on  the  job.  An  offer  of  more 
wages  caused  Jim  to  make  his  first  im- 
portant decision  in  life. 

Seven  years  later,  while  riding  between 
two  jobs  of  bridgework,  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  “there  was  nothing  to 
it”  for  him.  He  acted  promptly  by  tele- 
graphing his  resignation  from  the  first 
station  he  passed.  A few  days  later  he 
was  back  on  the  farm  in  Bell  County. 

“Jim’s  home  again,”  said  the  neighbor- 
hood folk  with  sly  winks  and  sundry 
nods.  But  Jim  didn’t  care  much  about 
their  opinions.  He  went  to  work  again 
at  fanning  as  if  he  had  never  been  away. 
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But  one  day,  while  in  Belton  with  a load 
of  cotton  to  sell,  he  chanced  to  meet  a 
former  school  friend  who  was  then  a 
practising  attorney. 

“Jim,”  said  his  friend,  after  the  usual 
preliminaries,  “Why  don’t  you  become  a 
lawyer?” 

“Lord,  it  requires  brains  to  be  a law- 
yer,” answered  the  dubious  Jim. 

“No,”  said  the  young  attorney  with 
captivating  naivete.  “The  main  thing  is 


to  have  a license  and  to  back  it  up  with 
nerve.  I made  four  thousand  this  year. 
You  can  do  as  well  as  I.” 

Two  years  later  James  E.  Ferguson 
hung  out  his  shingle  to  practise  in  all 
courts.  While  waiting  for  practise  he 
did  a small  collection  business,  secured 
an  insurance  agency  and  opened  up  an 
abstract  office.  Within  a short  time  his 
business  had  grown  faster  than  his  prac- 
tise and  he  was  forced  to  enlarge.  In 
order  to  look  more  businesslike,  he  had 
a railing  with  a cage  put  up.  He  was 
mighty  proud  of  that  cage  and  stayed 
late  at  the  office  his  first  night  to  feel 
the  effect  of  it. 

It  looked  “very  financial,”  he  thought. 
He  little  dreamed  that  before  that  night 
was  over  he  would  have  accepted  a 
proposition  to  organize  and  head  a small 
bank. 

As  a banker,  Ferguson  prospered.  He 
married  and  prospered  some  more.  He 
blossomed  into  Farmer  Ferguson,  Land- 
lord Ferguson  and  Ranchman  Ferguson. 
Accumulating  money  finally  ceased  to  in- 
terest him  as  a mental  occupation,  and 
his  mind  began  to  put  out  feelers  for 
some  other  activity  that  would  satisfy 
the  inward  craving.  It  so  happened, 
that  at  the  age  of  forty-three,  while  pres- 


ident of  a State  bank  in  Temple,  Texas, 
he  determined  to  enter  public  life. 

He  did  not  begin  by  running  for  aider- 
man.  He  reached  for  the  Governorship. 

Ferguson  went  about  his  campaign  in 
a very  businesslike  way.  He  first  esti- 
mated that  he  could  throw  away  thirty 
thousand  dollars  to  secure  the  nomina- 
tion in  the  primaries  of  the  Democratic 
party.  Nomination,  of  course,  would 
mean  election,  for  there  is  only  one  party 
in  Texas.  Then  he  picked 
up  a campaign  manager. 
Next  he  cast  about  for  is- 
sues sufficiently  big  enough 
to  sweep  aside  his  opposi- 
tion. 

Now,  within  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  Texas  there 
are  several  divisions  and 
cross  divisions.  In  the  first 
place,  they  are  divided  over 
the  question  as  to  whether 
Baileyism  shall  be  perpet- 
uated. Then  they  are  di- 
vided on  the  liquor  ques- 
tion. Between  these  is- 
sues there  are  numerous 
complications.  But  it  is  im- 
portant to  know  that  since 
Baileyism  became  quiescent 
prohibition  has  assumed 
large  proportions  as  a State 
issue,  and  alinements  have 
brought  about  a great  bit- 
terness of  feeling. 

Yet  liquor  is  not  any 
longer  the  most  important 
question. 

It  has  been  suppressed 
in  practically  all  of  the 
counties  except  those  that 
contain  the  large  popula- 
tion-centres, and  restrictions  of  a drastic 
nature  surround  the  whole  of  the  traffic. 

In  some  ways,  therefore,  the  liquor 
fight  has  degenerated  into  a struggle  be- 
tween the  extremists  who  would  clear 
the  whole  State,  and  the  organized  liquor 
interests,  who  would  maintain  their 
ground. 

While  such  struggles  were  absorbing 
popular  attention  and  paralyzing  pro- 
gressive legislation,  other  great  economic 
evils  had  fastened  themselves  upon  the 
body  politic.  A pernicious  landlordism 
had  sprung  up,  and  with  it  all  the  at- 
tendant evils  such  as  speculation  in  land 
values,  absenteeism,  concentration  of 
ownership,  deterioration  of  the  tenant 
class,  arbitrary  raises  in  rents  and  sub- 
sequent efforts  at  resistance.  There  had 
developed  a decided  struggle  on  the  land 
for  the  land,  and  it  was  becoming  ap- 
parent that  some  State  policy  would  be 
necessary  to  solve  the  question.  Usury 
also  had  been  eating  at  the  vitals  of  the 
Texas  tenant-farmers.  Such  questions 
the  Legislature  had  wholly  neglected. 
Neither  had  it  given  any  adequate  con- 
sideration to  the  question  of  popular 
education,  either  in  the  common  schools 
or  in  the  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing. 
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Yet,  at  the  time  Ferguson  entered  the 
race,  the  candidates  bade  fair  to  go  on 
fighting  out  the  liquor  question. 

He  fired  his  opening  guns  at  the  village 
of  Blum,  Texas.  He  proposed  peace  as 
to  the  liquor  struggle,  a commission  to 
study  the  question  of  cheaper  money  for 
farmers,  and  a law  to  restrict  the  amount 
of  rent  a landlord  could  charge  on  cot- 
ton and  grain  land  to  one-third  of  the 
grain  crop  and  one-fourth  of  the  cotton, 
where  the  landlord  furnishes  land  and 
house  only.  “The  land  question  is  the 
main  issue”  proclaimed  Ferguson  from 
every  stump,  and  the  tenant-farmers  ral- 
lied to  his  standard. 

His  rival  candidates  became  alarmed 
and  devised  land-planks  also,  for  the 
two  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand 
tenant-farmers  hold  the  balance  of  polit- 
ical power  in  Texas.  But  Jim  Ferguson 
hammered  away  at  his  rent-restriction 
proposition,  and  it  proved  to  be  good 
politics.  By  means  of  it  he  was  able  to 
make  himself  the  one  man  upon  whom 
the  antiprohibition  machine  was  finally 
forced  to  depend.  Contributions  to  his 
campaign  fund  began  to  come  in;  but 


they  were  all  returned  with  thanks.  He 
was  spending  his  own  money,  he  would 
say.  And  he  continued  to  hammer  the 
rent-restriction  proposition. 

Ferguson  was  the  nominee  of  his  party 
by  a landslide.  The  tenant-vote  piled 
up  in  convincing  numbers.  “They  elect- 
ed me”  declared  Ferguson.  Then  he 
went  to  the  El  Paso  convention  of  the 
party  and  ran  a steam-roller  over 
Joseph  Weldon  Bailey,  who  had  publicly 
announced  that  he  would  wipe  Ferguson 
off  the  map.  This  was  the  first  time 
Bailey  had  ever  been  turned  down  by 
his  party  for  another  person. 

And  now  as  Governor,  James  E.  Fergu- 
son is  surprising  both  friends  and  ene- 
mies by  really  taking  his  office  seriously. 
Perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he 
has  been  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
people's  business.  He  is  learning  to  see 
matters  from  the  social  rather  than  the 
old  personal  viewpoint.  Perhaps  he  will 
go  on  developing  and  broadening  into  a 
big  statesman.  Perhaps  he  will  become 
the  Lloyd-George  of  Texas,  and  perhaps 
he  will  go  on  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  to  force  Congress  to  grapple  with 


the  land  question.  But  he  may  revert 
to  the  training  of  his  youth;  he  may 
subside  to  the  sphere  of  a mere  party 
politician. 

Who  can  tell? 

This  much  we  know:  He  has  kept 
his  word  to  the  tenant-farmers.  He  be- 
lieves, however,  that  legislation  must  be 
more  fundamental  than  the  rent-law 
which  the  last  Legislature  passed.  His 
administration  will  be  known  as  the  one 
that  first  passed  the  Compulsory-Educa- 
tion bill.  He  is  looking  closely  into  the 
methods  adopted  by  other  States  to 
bring  about  efficiency  of  administration 
and  fair  play  for  all  citizens. 

And  we  know  further,  that  James 
Ferguson  realizes  he  has  touched  deeper 
than  mere  personalities  in  his  platform. 
We  may  surmise  that  he  knows  his  own 
people  well  enough  to  reason  that  they 
are  reaching  out  for  a higher  type  of 
politics  and  a nobler  class  of  leaders. 
Those  who  have  come  closest  to  him  avow 
that  there  is  a finer  nature  in  Governor 
Jim  that  will  qualify  him  to  lead  in  the 
higher  ranks  in  government  and  in  the 
administration  of  the  people’s  business. 


The  Theatre 


By  ARTHUR  H.  GLEASON 


YESTERDAY  at  an  open-air  thea- 
tre, an  entertainment  was  given. 
A couple  of  thousand  soldiers  were 
massed  up  the  side  of  the  sand  dune — 
Marines  with  dark-blue  round  hat  and 
red  centre-piece,  Territorials  with  light- 
blue  long  coats  and  peaked  cap,  Zouaves 
with  dusky  Algerian  skin,  yellow  sorrel 
costume  and  baggy  harem  trousers,  Bel- 
gians in  the  new  khaki  uniform,  Red 
Cross  British  Quakers,  and  the  red- 
pointed  blue  costume  of  another  regi- 
ment. Two  Americans  of  the  United 
States  army,  two  Japanese,  and  other 
army  attaches,  and  many  French  officers, 
were  the  guests  of  honor.  A young  Bel- 
gian sang  the  “Song  of  the  Shells,”  the 
band  was  playing.  Over  the  top  of  the 
dune  where  the  soldiers  sat.  an  obser- 
vation balloon  was  susjK‘nded  in  a cloud- 


less blue  sky,  like  a huge  yellow  cater- 
pillar. Beyond  the  pasteboard  stage, 
high  on  a western  dune,  two  sentries 
stood  with  their  bayonets  touched  by 
sunlight.  To  the  south,  a monument  to 
the  Territorial  dead  was  visible.  To  the 
north,  an  aeroplane  flashed  along  the 
line  at  speed,  while  gun  after  gun  threw 
shrapnel  at  it. 

“Crack!  II  tombe  des  obus,”  sang 
the  slight  young  Belgian  soldier,  leaning 
out  toward  the  two  thousand  men  of 
many  colors,  many  nations.  Half  the 
songs  were  gay  and  humorous,  but 
half  were  sad  with  long  enduring,  and 
the  dear  ones  distant,  and  the  many  dead. 
Not  in  lightness  nor  ignorance  are  these 
men  making  war. 

We  greeted  the  American  army  cap- 
tains who  had  been  interested  spectators. 


“In  a few  weeks,  I hope  we  shall  be 
in  the  war,”  said  one. 

It  was  a scene  of  summer  beauty,  with 
the  glory  of  the  sky  thrown  in,  and, 
every  now  and  again,  the  music  of  the 
heart. 

Without  this  refreshment,  men  could 
not  go  on  month  after  month.  I wished 
as  I stood  there  that  Bernhardt  could 
come  to  them  in  the  dunes,  and  express 
in  power  what  is  only  hinted  at  by 
humble  voices 

I think,  everywhere,  we  wait  for  some 
supreme  one  to  gather  up  the  hope  of 
the  nations  and  the  anguish  of  the  in- 
dividual and  make  a music  that  will  send 
us  forward  to  the  Rhine 

The  audience  scattered,  lighthearted- 
ly,  some  to  their  shovels,  some  to  their 
guns. 


Expense 
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By  EDMUND  VANCE  COOKE 

a T TWENTY,  in  his  courting  hours, 
His  chiefest  item  was  for  flowers. 

At  thirty  tthis  is  hardly  news) 

He  struggled  most  to  pay  for  shoes. 

At  forty,  still  no  manumission, 

His  nose  was  grindstoned  by  tuition. 

At  fifty,  with  a “six”  machine, 

What  keeps  him  broke  is  gasoline. 
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The  Cook’s  Tour 

By  LEM  ALLEN 

Drawings  by  Oliver  Herford 


DEAR  Mr  Editor  1 got  your  tele- 
gram saying  go  ahead  with  the 
toor  and  Im  glad  because  now  I 
got  a chanst  to  express  myself.  Thats 
how  that  feller  Allingham  says  is  the 
way  to  say  it.  Only  he  says  many  of 
them  people  who  would  wish  to  express 
themselves  if  they  would  express  them- 
selves somewheres  else,  they  would  be 
better  off  and  the  world  would  be  better 
off  but  1 dont  know  I feel  as  if  1 like  it. 

1 am  glad  you  sent  the  check  also  for 
my  letter  I didnt  expect  pay  for  that  but 
since  it  has  came  1 am  glad.  My  motta 
is  easy  come  pleasant  spent.  You  will 
notis  I am  using  good  words.  They  are 
better  Allingham  says  because  he  is 
prompting  me  he  says  first  off  you  want 
to  learn  more  words  then  you  want  to 
learn  to  use  less  of  them.  That  is  a good 
litry  motta  he  says  well  he  ought  to  know 
because  he  is  plumb  litry. 

He  says  Id  ought  to  spell  my  words 
better  too  which  is  to  say  the  way  they 
dont  sound  because  what  are  we  english 
he  says  if  not  arrgontly  illogical  even  in 
using  english  language  I am  not  english 
I says.  Oh  well  he 
says  that  is  irrelvant. 

So  I did  not  say 
enny  more  then. 

Now  you  have 
your  check  he  says 
after  a pauz  in  which 
he  began  to  quoil  a 
cigareet  for  he  is 
parshul  to  them  now, 
what  are  we  going  to 
do  for  a starter  I 
guess  we  better  start 
out  on  the  trip  1 says 
well  he  says  lets 
draw  up  an  itnery 
what  is  that  I says. 

Oh  the  root  of  what- 
ever evul  we  can  de- 
velip  on  the  trip  he 
says  smiling  he  al- 
ways smiles  when  he 
says  something  he 
thinks  is  smart  and 
he  has  a thin  face 
and  big  teeth  very 
white  and  his  smile  is  not  so  ornery,  so 
I dont  mind.  I am  pashunt  as  I tole  you 
Mr.  Editor. 

Then  I said  something  which  brung  a 
light  of  ammeration  to  Allinghams  face 
you  will  soon  see  Mr  Editor  I have  not 
been  learning  new  words  in  vane  I says 
first  I will  get  my  check  casht  and  we 
will  split  it  because  you  are  of  assistence 
to  me.  You  are  learning  to  be  an  author 
rapid  he  says  if  you  would  give  me  all 
your  money  you  could  qualify  as  a news- 
paper reporter  becaus  they  are  very 
generous  with  money  I would  rather  be 
an  author  I says. 


advice  that  before  we  start  you  make 
an  interview  with  some  person  in  the 
envirins  and  if  it  is  successful  I would 
advice  that  you  confin  yourself  to  in- 
terviews of  promnunt  people  as  we  go 
along  and  leave  out  descriptions  which 
are  popular  only  when  left  out.  Be- 
sides he  says  you  are  in  no  condition  to 
cash  your  check  being  sober  so  I better 
take  it  for  you  wile  you  make  the  in- 
terview I have  to  go  into  Vegas  for  sup- 
plies enny  way. 

Well  I says  who  would  you  interview 
if  you  was  me  well  1 would  interview  ole 
Andrew  Jackson  the  prospector  who  is 
the  most  contrary  man  and  the  hardest 
to  interview  I know  he  says.  Yes  I says 
he  is.  Yes  Allingham  says  I think  if 
he  was  to  be  drowned  you  would  have 
to  look  up  stream  for  him  so  I laft. 

Well  I will  interview  him  I says  and 
will  you  give  me  the  check  with  your 
name  wrote  onto  it  sos  I kin  git  it  casht 
he  says  yes  I says  because  I believe  in 
trusting  a man  wunst  when  he  wants  to 
be  trustit  because  otherwise  how  can 
either  him  or  me  learn  something  about 
each  other. 

Well  I says  I will 
interview  Andrew 
Jackson  so  I sad- 
dled Siamma  and 
loaned  Brownie  my 
brown  hoss  to  Al- 
lingham and  gave 
him  the  check  and  he 
went  in  to  Vegas. 

Mr  Editor  I am  sorry  I am 
not  making  this  letter  in  the  form 
of  a diry  but  the  trouble  is  we 
didnt  git  started  on  our  toor  yit 
and  this  is  the  reason. 

Andrew  Jackson  is  a pore  ole 
man  who  has  been  so  long  in  the 
woods  he  has  lost  his  mind.  He 
is  so  importan  nobody  cant  tell 
him  nothin.  He  is  a queer  fel- 
low. Perhaps  it  is  becaus  I did 
not  have  no  luck  in  this  here  in- 
terview I am  talking  this  way 
about  him  and  abusing  him  I am 
willing  to  be  fair. 

I have  come  1 says  to  interview 
you  for  my  paper  Andrew  and  he  says  git 
down  stranger  I have  not  saw  you  fer  a 
month  of  moons  will  you  have  a chew 
of  terbaccer  you  aint  got  any  whisky 
about  you  have  you.  No  I says  but  I 
give  him  the  makins  and  we  smoked 
peaceable  for  a while  and  then  I says  I 
have  come  to  interview  you  and  he  says 
what  do  you  mean  interview  me. 

Well  I says  I am  writing  for  a paper 
and  they  want  me  to  git  iddees  from 
promnunt  people  in  the  state  about  what 
they  think.  I dont  think  says  Andrew 
becaus  they  aint  nothin  in  this  hull  dog 
blastit  county  wuth  thinkin  about.  And 
besides  the  ony  thing  promnunt  about 


is  my  thirst  ” 

me  now  is  my  thirst  wich  is  shore  workin 
this  momin.  You  didnt  say  you  had 
enny  whisky  did  you. 

No  I says  I aint  got  no  time  for 
drinkin  do  you  reckon  well  hev  a good 
grazin  season  this  year  for  beef  cattle 
Andrew.  He  lookt  at  me  queer  fer  a 
minit  an  says  they  used  to  take  profets 
and  prop  em  up  and  stone  em.  They 
let  em  live  now  but  being  a profet  spec- 
ially about  the  climat  of  your  own  coun- 
try aint  a plumb  lukertive  job.  I aint 
no  profet.  Well  I says  Andrew  be  rea- 
snable  ef  you  dont  say  somethin  when  I 
ast  you  questions 
how  am  I goin  to  git 
this  here  interview. 
It  aint  no  hair  offn 
my  head  ef  you 
dont  says  Andrew. 

Well  supposin  I 
take  a pitcher  of  you 
ennyway  I says  an 
pinted  my  camera 
box  at  him.  Hoi  on 
he  hollered  jumpin 
up  an  pullin  a six 
shooter  for  wich  they 
wamt  no  manner  of 
reason  and  I tole 
him  so.  He  was  all 
bowed  up  though. 
Nobuddy  cant  take 
no  pitcher  of  me  he 
says  how  do  I know 
where  hitl  go  or  how 
fur  hits  goin  to  cir- 
clate.  Theys  some 
fellers  druther  git  a 
peek  at  this  here  face 
of  mine  than  that  there  fashnable 
pitcher  of  September  in  the  morning. 
Hit  sounded  to  me  sort  of  boastful 
like  so  I says  them  fellers  got  awful  poor 
jedgment  then  Andrew.  Yes  he  says 
maybe  but  they  got  doggone  good  mem- 
ries. 

Well  I seen  it  wasnt  no  use  to  argy 
no  further  when  a mans  stubbren  that- 
away  I never  did  have  no  call  to  cross 
him  longs  he  dont  interfere  with  me  none 
an  besides  Andrews  face  was  hisn  thank 
God  not  mine  so  I begin  talkin  about 
something  else  twell  I could  think  up  a 
way  to  git  a interview.  Becuz  as  the 
feller  says  theres  a plenty  ways  to  take 
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Soon  Andrew  seen  / had  give  up  that  iddee  he  got  sociable  tole  his 
troubles . 


the  hide  offen  a mule. 

Soon  Andrew  seen  I had 
give  up  that  iddee  he  got 
sociable  tole  his  troubles. 

That  was  the  reason  he  was 
wantin  a drink  so  bad. 

Trouble  he  said.  Las  week 
says  Andrew  I lef  my 
shack  for  jest  over  night 
an  what  do  you  reckon  a 
misable  Mexican  had  bust- 
ed in  and  might  nigh 
cleaned  out  the  shack. 

How  did  you  know  twas 
a Mexican  I says  Oh  1 
‘could  tell  by  the  sign  he 
says.  An  nobuddy  but  one 
them  ornery  critters  would 
of  drinkt  a gallon  of  licker 
an  not  lef  me  enuff  fer  an 
eye  wash,  that  aint  like  a 
wite  man  he  says. 

Maybe  hit  was  the  Mex- 
ican Hennery  Willets  taken 
a shot  at  a while  back  I 
says  maybe  so  says  Andrew  ennyway 
Im  going  to  fix  him  sos  he  wont  drink 
no  more  whisky  fer  a while  I done  putt 
up  a joke  on  him.  Yes  he  says  laffin 
heartly  I done  buried  a number  4 bear 
trap  up  there  by  the  door  of  the  shack 
and  when  this  here  jovyal  Mexican  comes 
aroun  to  pay  me  another  visit  when  I 
aint  home  hes  goin  to  step  int  that  there 
trap  an  if  he  aint  year  when  I git  back 
hitl  be  becaus  hes  got  more  heft  than 
a grizzly  wich  he  aint. 

Hits  a good  joke  but  hes  lible  to  git 
hongry  aint  he  I says  becaus  me  bein  a 
cook  puffesshunnaly  makes  me  reel  soft 
thataway  about  hongry  fellers  even 
Mexicans.  Thats  part  of  the  joke  says 
Andrew  but  I aint  tole  you  the  best 
part  Im  goin  back  in  a few  days  an  laff 
at  the  Mexican  an  then  walk  away  care- 
less like  an  stay  away  twell  I git  plumb 
homesick  I aint  got  no  patience  with 
them  cofee  colored  murrawders. 

Then  an  iddee  come  to  me  as  the  feller 
says.  Andrew  I asks  him  do  you  want 
a drink.  Andrew  looked  at  me  so  full 
of  intemul  motion  I thought  hed  bust. 
Well  he  says  I want  a drink  might  nigh 
as  much  as  I want  a shot  at  that  there 
Mexican  an  ef  that  dont  mean  nothin  to 
you  I better  go  back  to  sign  langwidg. 

Well  I says  ef  youll  throw  the  saddle 
onto  yore  hoss  an  ride  into  Vegas  with 
me  111  gurantee  you  a time  pervided  I 
git  this  here  interview  an  a pitcher.  I 
got  some  money  in  thar  belongin  to  me. 

Andrew  never  said  nothin  but  jumped 
up  like  he  was  snakebit  an  loped  off 
down  the  draw  after  his  mare  which  is 
named  Sadie.  Hits  a sure  enuff  funny 
name  but  the  mare  is  funny  I dont  know 
how  ole  she  is  becaus  she  wont  let  no- 


buddy git  near  enuff  to  her  teeth  to  fine 
out  wich  is  a femnin  trate  Andrew  says 
but  I dunno.  Seems  to  me  shes  gittin 
too  ole  for  sech  foolishness. 

Hit  warnt  no  time  afore  Andrew  had 
caught  up  the  mare  an  putt  on  his  leg- 
gins  and  wristlets  an  a fancy  tie  Ailing- 
ham  give  him  a while  back.  Andrew 
is  shore  some  partikler  about  his  close 
when  it  comes  to  goin  on  a time.  Now 
fer  this  here  interview  I says  what  are 
y’talkin  about  with  a drink  waitin  says 
Andrew  youre  crazy. 

Then  after  that  we  started  becaus 
Andrew  wouldnt  give  no  interview  twell 
he  got  somethin  to  soffen  up  his  throat 
he  says  he  couldnt  do  hisself  justis  with- 
out a drink  so  I had  to  wait.  It  taken 
us  a right  smart  while  to  git  into  Vegas 
an  then  we  began  to  circlate  aroun  the 
saloons  for  to  find  Allingham  becaus  I 
wantit  to  git  my  money  offn  him  and 
buy  some  drinks  for  Andrew  and  git  that 
there  interview. 

We  couldn't  seem  to  round  up  Alling- 
ham nowhere  an  Andrew  was  gittin  mad- 
der and  madder  becaus  he  could  see  fel- 
lers drinkin  an  hat  to  let  it  go  at  that 
he  said  he  was  goin  back  int  the  woods 
where  they  wasnt  no  temptation  to  kom- 
mit  murder.  Finely  he  got  suspicshus  of 
me  an  we  almost  hed  trouble.  Ef  I had 
money  comin  to  me  Andrey  says  they 
wouldnt  be  a hole  deep  enuff  nor  a crack 
narrer  enuff  to  hide  it  from  me.  Id 
tear  this  year  town  up  roots  an  branches 
he  says  before  Id  go  dry  like  this  yere 
jest  becaus  of  a filthy  lack  of  luker.  Jest 
be  pashunt  like  I am  I says  an  then  we 
had  words  wich  I rubbed  out  of  my 
writin  later  becaus  after  all  Andrew  may 
hev  frens  or  lovin  reltives  summers  an 


I wouldnt  want  they  should 
know  him  as  he  is  wile  he 
kin  see  the  whisky  wen 
hits  red  as  the  feller  says, 
and  cant  go  to  it. 

Ennyway  somebuddy 
come  in  between  us  an 
when  they  foun  out  what 
Andrew  was  sufferin  from 
they  taken  him  over  to 
Hicks  bar  an  pacifide  him 
an  I left  him  looking  hap- 
py I am  going  to  git  hoi 
of  him  later  an  git  that  in- 
terview. 

I startit  in  to  look  for 
Allingham  some  more  and 
finely  I foun  a bartender 
whod  seen  him  that  morn- 
in  an  he  was  drinkin  right 
smart  an  headed  for  a 
game  of  stud  poker  he 
says.  Then  I begin  to 
git  mad  becaus  a feller 
hadnt  ought  to  go  wast- 
in  nobuddy  elses  money  on  cyards 
when  hit  dont  belong  to  him  so  I 
says  whereabouts  is  this  here  cyard 
game  staged.  I couldnt  say  says  the 
bartender  but  y’might  inquire  over  to 
the  Saddles  saloon  I believe  he  done  got 
a check  casht  there  so  they  say.  Trust 
these  here  bartenders  for  gittin  and  givin 
gossip. 

Well  I traipsed  over  to  the  Saddles  and 
there  was  Allingham  sure  enuff  in  the 
back  room  whar  he  couldnt  be  seen  from 
the  front,  playin  a frenly  game  for 
money.  Jest  as  I come  in  Allingham  riz 
up  an  pushed  back  his  chair  an  stretched 
hisself.  Hed  been  drinkin  but  he  didnt 
seem  noways  bad  longside  of  what  he 
gits.  Thatll  be  all  for  the  nons  he  says. 

Then  he  seen  me  and  I lookt  at  him 
colely  an  he  lookt  plumb  hacked  like  hed 
been  buyin  sheep  or  somethin.  I didnt 
expec  you  in  town  he  says  but  welcome 
jes  the  same  how  is  the  ranch  and  did 
you  make  your  interview  No  I says  not 
yit.  Yi)in  spendin  your  time  proftably 
I spose  yourself  I says  sarcastik  an  he 
laffed.  Well  he  says  wavin  his  hand 
like  he  could  shoo  off  his  iddees  I plan- 
ned on  it  but  my  plans  was  busted  right 
in  the  middle  by  some  fellers  what  entred 
unexpected — very  unexpected.  Who  all 
was  that  I says  not  thinkin  0 a flock  of 
kings  he  says,  four  on  em  in  the  last 
hand. 

I will  tell  you  what  happened  then 
Mr  Editor  in  my  nex  letter  I bin  writin 
a long  while  an  my  fingers  is  plumb  give 
out.  But  you  kin  see  how  it  was  we 
havnt  started  on  our  toor  yit  and  why 
I didnt  git  that  there  interview  with 
Andrew  but  111  git  it  yet  dont  be  down- 
hearted. 


Mr.  AUenrs  tour  barring  further  accidents,  will  start  next  week. 


The  publication  of  the  article  by  Postmaster-General  Burleson , announced  for  this  week , has  been 
unavoidedly  postponed.  The  article  will  appear  in  an  early  issue. 
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M’LOUGHLIN  IN  ACTION  AT  FORIiST  HILLS 


The  Pacific  coast  star  found  Dean  M a they  a troublesome  enough  opponent  to  compel  hitting  up  the  pace  in  the  sec- 
ond round  of  the  national  championship. 

"Labels”  in  Sport  Out  of  Fashion 

By  HERBERT  REED 


WHATEVER  the  result  of  the  Na- 
tional tennis-championship,  de- 
cided before  these  lines  appear, 
there  has  been  a sufficient  variety  of 
play  to  convince  the  open-minded  fol- 
lower of  the  game  that  it  is  dangerous 
to  label  a player.  Technique  seems  to 
be  a more  and  more  unsettled  quantity 
since  both  the  younger  and  the  older 
players  are  apparently  doing  a deal  of 
experimenting.  And  after  all,  person- 
ality seems  to  be  dominating  technique. 
In  the  early  rounds  at  Forest  Hills  those 
who  were  not  intent  upon  watching  the 
play  of  the  ranking  men  turned  to 
Charles  S.  Garland,  the  young  Pittsburg 
player  whose  style  was  so  attractive  that 
it  was  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  he  will  be  heard  from  when  he  has 
a little  better  luck  in  the  draw.  In  the 
second  round  he  was  so  unfortunate  as 
to  be  called  upon  to  meet  Clarence  J. 
Griffin,  but  with  fine  courage  he  went 
after  the  man  with  the  reputation  and 
forced  the  Californian  to  turn  on  all  the 
tennis  he  had  handy  in  order  to  avoid 
defeat.  Garland  lacks  the  husky  phy- 
sique of  Griffin,  but  plays  a type  of 
game  with  which  it  seems  difficult  to  find 
a fault.  Neither  man  could  be  labeled 
“base-line  player,”  or  “smashing  player.” 
There  is  a deal  of  tennis  left  in  each 
and  each  will  work  it  out  to  his  own  sat- 
isfaction regardless  of  the  rules  laid 
down  by  the  experts. 

But  if  a man — an  average  player  a 
little  uncertain  of  his  game  and  anxious 
to  learn — were  seeking  a safe  model,  I 
should  suggest  Frederick  B.  Alexander, 
who  in  his  early  match  with  Nathaniel 
W.  Niles  showed  a remarkable  mastery 
of  court-generalship,  technique  that  sat- 
isfied even  so  exacting  a critic  as  P.  A. 
Vaile,  and  yet  had  enough  personality 
to  be  very  fcw-^rom  mechaiical.  Fol- 
lowers of  thelgamf  "^bio  jthat  match 


were  fortunate  indeed,  for  they  saw  at 
his  best  a man  who  has  done  as  much 
for  tennis  as  some  who  have  achieved 
higher  honors.  He  proved,  I think,  that 
theoretically  perfect  tennis  can  be 
played  by  a man  who  still  may  not  be 
able  to  reach  the  flights  of  brilliancy 
that  usually  mark  a champion.  It  is 
safe  to  label  Alexander  only  to  the  ex- 
tent of  saying  that  he  is,  perhaps,  nearest 
to  the  ideal  type,  if  one  must  have  types, 
of  any  of  the  foremost  players. 

M’Loughlin  Still  Has  Pace 

Even  McLoughlin  can  no  longer  be 
labeled.  In  common  with  other  fol- 
lowers of  the  game  I have  called  him 
the  “California  Comet,”  the  “Apostle  of 
Pace”  and  many  other  things  expressive 
of  the  same  idea.  Let  us  now  call  him, 
win  or  lose,  a great  tennis  player  and 
let  it  go  at  that.  In  his  match  against 
Dean  Mathey,  no  ordinary  opponent,  he 
had  the  pace  that  made  him  famous  be- 
fore he  knew  as  much  tennis  as  he  knows 
today.  He  put  on  the  old  terrific  service 
when  necessary,  came  up  to  the  net  when 
Mathey  allowed  him  to  get  there  or 
was  forced  to  let  him  get  there,  and 
stayed  at  the  base-line  when  for  the  pur- 
poses of  making  an  opening  for  an  ag- 
gressive and  decisive  stroke  that  was 
the  place  to  stay.  He  was  no  longer 
practising.  He  was  playing  the  game 
to  win. 

Clarence  J.  Griffin  makes  more  friends 
and  followers  the  further  he  goes  partly 
because  he  is  so  evidently  playing  the 
game  for  the  fun  there  is  in  it  and 
partly  because  he  was  so  plainly  and 
frankly  worried  when  Garland  was 
bringing  off  some  of  his  pretty  place- 
ments and  threatening  rather  too  seri- 
ously for  an  early  round  match.  Then 
too,  like  Alma  Richards,  who  won  the 


Olympic  high-jump  title  and  has  proved 
something  of  an  all-round  athlete  since 
that  triumph  at  Stockholm,  he  wears 
distinctive  headgear  not  without  notice- 
able pride  and  fidelity. 

Early  Football  Practise 

It  is  hard  to  determine  whether  ten- 
nis is  breaking  into  the  football  season 
or  football  into  the  tennis  season.  An- 
other year  there  will  have  to  be  a bet- 
ter choice  of  dates  to  allow  the  followers 
of  tennis,  football  and  golf  to  get  around 
to  all  three.  Football  got  a very  early 
start  last  year,  and  practise  has  begun 
even  earlier  this  year,  both  Princeton 
and  Rutgers  going  into  camp  in  prepara- 
tion for  what  will  be  one  of  the  fall’s 
really  important  games  since  it  will 
mark  the  meeting  of  institutions  which 
dig  deep  into  the  history  of  the  great 
autumn  sport — teams  coached  by  men 
of  ideas;  and  the  Army  getting  under 
way  as  quickly  as  possible  under  Lieut. 
Daly,  Capt.  Sultan  and  the  other 
coaches  who  will  be  gathered  into  the 
Army  group.  No  doubt  there  will  be 
criticism  in  the  course  of  time  of  this 
particular  kind  of  “preparedness,”  and 
that  criticism  I leave  to  those  who  are 
principally  interested  in  the  ethics  of 
college  sport.  One  thing  is  certain,  that 
it  takes  more  time  to  teach  modern  foot- 
ball than  it  did  to  teach  the  old  brand 

Kansas  Worth  Watching 

What  ought  to  be  one  of  the  most 
interesting  experiments  of  the  season 
will  be  conducted  in  Kansas,  the  team 
being  under  the  instruction  of  Herman 
P.  Olcott,  the  old  Yale  player  and 
coach,  who  while  far  from  being  an  ex- 
tremist has  advanced  ideas  that  he  will 
at  last  have  a chawie  to  work  out  with 
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husky  material.  It  is  also  barely  pos- 
sible that  an  officer  or  two  from  Fort 
Leavenworth,  which  is  not  so  far  away, 
may  take  an  interest  in  Kansas  foot- 
ball, and  there  is  every  prospect  that — 
and  here  is  a label  that  can  hardly  be 
avoided — the  “Link  Section”  between 
the  extreme  East  and  the  extreme  West 
will  produce  a better  brand  of  football 
considered  in  the  mass  than  at  any  time 
in  the  past.  The  situation  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast  is  unsettled.  The  break  be- 
tween Leland  Stanford  Jr.,  University 
and  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley  will  lead,  in  the  course  of  time, 
I think,  to  the  revival  of  the  American 
college  game  on  the  coast.  Perhaps  the 
Stanford  men  who  believe  so  thoroughly 
in  the  English  Rugby  game  will  bear 
with  me  the  more  readily  when  I admit 
out  and  out  partizanship  for  the  brand 
of  game  played  in  the  East  and  middle 
West.  Apparently  even  in  Palo  Alto 
there,  is  some  dissatisfaction  with  over- 
seas football,  otherwise  the  sentiments 
voiced  in  the  following  matter  which  has 
been  widely  circulated  in  fraternity  cir- 


cles in  postcard  form  would  hardly 
create  much  of  a stir. 

“The  faculty  of  Columbia  University 
has  reinstated  American  football.  The 
Stanford  faculty  is  now  the  only  one 
discriminating  against  the  game.  This 
antagonizes  other  college  men  and 
places  Stanford  in  the  wrong  light.  The 
colleges  and  high  schools  of  southern 
California  have  tried  Rugby  and  have 
discarded  it.  The  schools  of  the  North- 
west have  repudiated  it.  The  Canadian 
colleges  have  dropped  it  and  have  adopt- 
ed a game  similar  to  American.  The 
American  game  has  changed  greatly 
since  1906.  The  ‘mass-play’  and  ‘inter- 
locked-interference,  have  been  ruled 
out.  The  ‘forward-pass’  and  the  ‘lateral- 
pass’  (as  used  in  Rugby),  and  many 
other  plays  have  made  the  American 
game  far  more  open  and  spectacular. 
In  1914  there  was  not  a single  man 
killed  on  any  college  team  playing  the 
old  game.  In  California  alone  in  1914 
there  were  five  killed — all  in  Rugby. 
There  were  thirty-five  killed  in  baseball 
last  year.  Why  not  discard  baseball 


and  play  cricket?  Certainly  the  Ameri- 
can game  is  a ‘battle  game’;  it  is  a bat- 
tle of  wit,  speed,  and  skill.  Every  virile 
game  is  a ‘battle-game.’  A glance  at 
recent  ‘All-American’  teams  shows  that 
‘big-beeves’  are  not  required  to  play  it. 
The  argument  that  the  coaches  run  the 
American  game  is  easily  refuted  by 
quoting  the  American  rule  which  does 
not  even  allow  coaches  on  the  side-lines. 
The  miserable  crowds  at  the  preliminary 
Rugby  games  here  shows  how  popular 
Rugby  is.  The  hundreds  of  alumni,  club, 
and  free  lance  teams  playing  the  Ameri- 
can game  for  pure  sport’s  sake,  and 
without  coaching,  shows  its  popularity. 
Even  the  Faculty  Athletic  Committee 
here  has  not  kept  up  with  the  progress 
of  American  football.  Without  investi- 
gation, how  can  they  fairly  object  to 
its  return.” 

Of  course,  one  cannot  agree  with  all 
the  statements  in  the  above  communi- 
cation. The  thing  as  it  stands  is  in- 
dicative of  unrest — I think  a healthy  un- 
rest— and  as  such  must  be  answered  on 
the  Pacific  coast. 


Out  Our  Way 


OUT  our  way  we  have  a “character,” 
Webster  Morgan  we  might  as  well 
call  him,  who  is,  as  the  phrase 
goes,  “always  talking  about  something 
else.” 

For  instance:  A man  meeting  him  on 
the  street  saluted  him  with:  “Fine  day, 
Webster.” 

“Not  with  the  tide  runnin'  out,  it 
haint,”  he  answered  and  passed  on. 

Does  that  seem  a little  cryptic?  You 
aren’t  used  to  Webster.  It  was  a bright 
sunny  day,  too  bright  and  sunny,  for  if 
it  didn’t  rain  pretty  soon  our  gardens 
would  be  a total  loss.  We  needed  a 
good  soaking.  Out  in  the  west  a big, 

■ hie  cloud  was  coming  up  but  weather- 
v-  '<■  Webster  knew  that  it  was  vain  to 
i my  dependence  upon  that.  Out 
< r way  we  hold  that,  no  matter  how 
? oks  the  upper  air  or  how  suddenly  it 
o chilled,  the  rain  can’t  fall  unless  the 
'hie-  is  on  the  flood. 

Tie’s  like  that  all  the  time. 

Webster  does  odd  jobs  about  the  vil- 
He  doesn’t  really  need  to  work; 

• • does  it  just  to  pass  the  time,  he  says. 
Once  he  was  favoring  with  his  assistance 
a man  laying  a concrete  walk  around  his 
house. 

“Now,  Webster,”  said  the  man,  “you 
put  into  this  mortar-box  two  buckets  of 
the  fine-sifted  sand,  and  two  buckets  of 
the  coarsest  gravel,  and  a bucket  and  a 
half  of  cement,  and  mix  ’em  all  up.  Un- 
derstand? Mix  'em  all  up  so’s  it’s  all 
one  color.  And  then  you  wet  it — You 
better  tell  me  when  you  get  it  mixed, 
and  I'll  show  you  how  wet  I want  it. 
See  what  I mean?” 


By  EUGENE  WOOD 


“Unh!”  said  Webster,  and  gave  a 
quick  nod. 

Then,  “I  could  hear  her  clear  out  in 
the  middle  o’  the  road.” 

“What’s  that?” 

“I  say  I could  hear  her  clear  out  in 
the  middle  o'  the  road.  Ha’  pas'  'leven 
o’clock  or  thereabouts. 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“W’y,  I was  cornin’  back  from  the  vil- 
lage,” Webster  smiled,  as  one  who  makes 
his  thought  as  clear  as  glass. 

“What  in  the  world  are  you  talking 
about?” 

“Miz  Simpson,”  said  Webster  brightly. 
“I  was  cornin’  back  from  the  village  last 
night,  an’  when  I got  abreast  o’  her 
house,  I could  hear  her  clear  out  in  the 
middle  o’  the  road.  Now,  less  see  if  I 
got  it  right.  Two  buckets  o’  that  there 
sifted  sand,  and  two  buckets  o’  the 
coarse  gravel,  and  a bucket ’n’  a half  o’ 
cement.  Plain’s  anything.” 

“What  was  it  you  heard  her  doing?” 

“Snorin’.  Better  mix  it  with  the  hoe, 
I guess.” 

Webster,  out  our  way,  does  all  sorts 
of  odd  jobs  from  beating  carpets  to 
helping  the  village  gravedigger.  He  just 
does  ’em  to  pass  the  time,  he  says,  and 
not  that  he  really  needs  to  work.  It’s 
too  lonesome  to  stay  at  home,  now  that 
his  “old  woman”  is  dead,  and  Bub’s 
married.  While  she  was  alive,  he  had  to 
be  around  home  a good  deal  because 
Mrs.  Morgan  had  a way  of  unexpectedly 
going  away  “for  a little  visit,”  as  she 
called  it.  No,  not  leaving  home.  She’d 
stay  right  there.  But  she’d  be  talking 


to  you,  and  just  like  that!  She’d  be 
gone,  her  smile  on  her  lips  in  a frozen 
sort  of  a way.  Kind  of  scarey  at  first, 
till  you  got  used  to  it.  Then  when  she 
had  her  little  visit  out,  so  to  speak, 
she’d  come  back  from  it  and  go  right 
on  talking,  as  if  nothing  had  inter- 
rupted. 

She  died  of  something  else,  I forget 
what.  One  day  right  after  the  funeral, 
a kind  friend  met  Webster  and  was  talk- 
ing about  it.  He  said  to  Webster:  “Are 
you  right  sure  she’s  dead?” 

“Huh?” 

“W’y,  you  don’t  know  but  she  was 
just  in  one  o’  them  spells  o’  hern,  on’y 
longer ’n  common.  You  had  a right  to  of 
waited  at  least  two  or  three  days,  I sh’d 
think.” 

Webster  opened  his  mouth  as  if  to 
speak,  shut  it  again,  turned,  and  walked 
away. 

A day  or  so  after  he  met  the  man 
again  on  the  street,  down  by  the  post- 
office  and  the  man  was  telling  him  about 
how  Bassanio  Burt  had  sold  his  place 
to  some  of  those  summer  people,  and 
was  right  in  the  midst  of  how  much  San 
got  for  it  and  all,  when  Webster,  inter- 
rupting his  friend’s  conversation,  broke 
in  with:  “She’s  dead  all  right.” 

“Who?  Who  d’ye  mean?” 

“W’y,  m’  wife.” 

“Oh  yes,  yes.  W’y,  what  makes  you 
say  that?” 

“Well,  she  hasn’t  turned  over.” 

“How  d’you  know  she  hadn’t?” 

“Dug  her  up.  Yes,  she’s  dead  all 
right.” 

And  walked  away. 
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The  Chiropractic  Backbone 

By  LYNDON  E.  LEE 


According  to  Robert  Burns  and  others  it  is  a good  thing  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us.  Equally , 
however , it  is  a good  thing  to  see  others  as  they  see  themselves.  The  chiropractic  people  felt  very ' badly 
at  the  view  Harper’s  Weekly  took  of  them.  The  following  article  shows  the  view  they  take  of  them- 
selves: 


THE  criticisms  of  chiropractic  ap- 
pearing in  our  magazines  the  past 
few  months  portray  a condition  of 
affairs  we  chiropractors  have  long  been 
trying  to  correct.  And  we  are  the  first 
to  raise  our  voices  in  praise  of  the  as- 
sistance given  by  the  laymen  who  have 
so  recently  joined  us  in  exposing  fraudu- 
lent schools  and  unscrupulous  practition- 
ers. 

A peculiar  combination  of  circum- 
stances is  responsible  for  the  existence  of 
the  conditions  to  which  our  critics  join 
us  in  objecting. 

These  conditions  are: 

First:  In  Chicago  and  other  cities  are 
so-called  schools  claiming  to  teach 
chiropractic  by  mail.  Their  cata- 
logs show  how  this  science  can  be 
learned  in  a three  or  four  months’ 
mail  course,  and  they  picture  a 
glowing  future  for  anyone  who  will 
take  up  the  work. 

Second:  Practitioners  of  other  meth- 
ods of  healing  persist  in  represent- 
ing their  methods  as  being  chiro- 
practic. This  results  in  a great 
number  of  persons  who  are  wholly 
ignorant  of  chiropractic  attempting 
to  practise  it,  and  the  public  suffers 
accordingly. 

Third:  Some  claim  that  chiropractors 
are  graduated  from  their  schools 
inadequately  trained. 

On  these  three  points  and  their  re- 
sulting evils  our  opponents  base  their 
arguments.  But  while  our  opponents 
have  been  content  with  voicing  their 
protests  we  chiropractors  have  been  busy 
devising  a remedy  which  would  eradicate 
the  evils. 

That  remedy  is  proper  legal  regula- 
tion! 

The  records  of  our  various  State  legis- 
latures bear  witness  that  chiropractic 
associations,  both  State  and  national, 
have  been  earnestly  endeavoring  to  se- 
cure such  legal  regulation.  Our  associa- 
tions have  introduced  bills  into  these 
legislatures  proposing  fair  and  reason- 
able preliminary  educational  qualifica- 
tions for  prospective  students,  and  a 
minimum  educational  standard  for 
chiropractic  schools.  They  have  striven 
to  show  the  wisdom  of  creating  a chiro- 
practic board  of  examiners  who  could 
pass  intelligently  upon  the  efficiency  of 
these  schools,  Ltd  upon  the  qualifica- 
tions of  chiropractic  students  who  pre- 
sent themselves  for  examination.  In 
these  bills  the  chiropractors  of  this  coun- 
try have  asked  for  an  opportunity  to 
take  examinations  for  licenses  undpr  the 
same  conditions  as  do  medical  students 
who  are  passed  upon  by  a medical  board, 
and  as  do  law  students  who  are  passed 
upon  by  a board  of  lawyers.  And  we 
chiropractors  appeal  to  the  sense  of  fair- 


ness of  the  public  as  to  whether  or  not 
this  desire  is  unreasonable. 

Our  State  and  national  associations, 
recognizing  long  ago  the  evils  we  have 
stated,  instituted  a campaign  to  fore- 
stall them.  Those  who  have  followed 
chiropractic  history  know  of  the  un- 
satisfactory results  rewarding  our  efforts ; 
and  of  the  bitter  opposition  emanating 
from  the  very  critics  who  were  most 
active  in  demanding  licenses  and  educa- 
tional standards  for  chiropractors. 

To  illustrate  this  we  will  use  the  Iowa 
bill:  This  bill,  after  defining  chiroprac- 
tic so  that  practitioners  of  other  methods 


of  healing  could  not  employ  those  other 
methods  under  the  name  of  chiropractic, 
required  that: 

Persons  desiring  to  enter  a chiroprac- 
tic school  be  made  to  produce  a high- 
school  diploma  or  its  equivalent  as 
proof  of  proper  preliminary  educa- 
tion. 

Chiropractic  schools  adopt,  as  a min- 
imum standard,  a course  of  three 
years  of  six  months  each. 

A chiropractic  examining  board  be 
appointed,  and  graduates  of  chiroprac- 
tic schools  pass  a satisfactory  exami- 
nation as  set  by  this  board. 


<(FKAMKU  OF  THZ  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  U.S.  A.  ’ NO.  IO 

Robert  Morris “Financier  of  the  Revolution” 

rr  has  been  said  the  three  very  great  to  send  a ship  forth  flying  the  Stars 
men  of  our  War  for  Independence  and  Stripes.  Like  Franklin,  he  signed 
were  Washington,  Franklin  and  both  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
Morris.  In  the  history  of  mankind  no  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
man  ever  had  a more  arduous  com'  States.  He  was  very  hospitable,  and 
mission  than  did  Morris  in  financing  whenever  Washington  visited  Phila' 
the  armies  of  Washington.  The  credit  delphia  he  was  the  guest  of  Morris, 
of  the  nation  was  practically  valueless  He  was  ever  a moderate  user  of  light 
and  time  after  time  it  was  the  per'  wines  and  barley  brews  and  opposed 
sonal  credit  of  Morris  which  brought  Prohibition  Laws,  which  make  the 
forth  the  money.  The  financial  means  many  suffer  for  the  faults  of  the  few. 
raised  from  his  own  private  resources  For  58  years  Anheuser-Busch  have 
made  the  victory  at  T renton  possible,  been  brewing  the  kind  of  honest  barley 
When  Washington  proposed  the  cap'  malt  and  Saazer  hop  brews  which  the 
ture  of  Lord  Cornwallis  and  his  entire  wisdom  of  Morris  knew  make  for  real 
army,  it  was  from  Morris,  the  patriot  temperance.  To 'day  at  the 


and  private  citizen,  and  not  from  the  home  of  BUD  WEISER  7500 
Treasury  of  the  Confederated  States  people  are  daily  required 
from  which  the  money  came.  Thus  to  meet  the  natural  public 
Washingtons  last  great  victory  was  demand.  BUDWEISER’S 
made  possible  and  the  long  and  bloody  eveT'increasing  popular' 
struggle  for  National  Independence  ity  comes  from  quality, 
brought  to  an  end.  Morris  was  the  purity,  mildness  and  ex'  J 
first  to  suggest  our  present  system  of  quisite  flavor.  Its  sales  A 
national  banks — the  best  banking  exceed  any  other  beer  K 
system  that  any  nation  has  ever  by  millions  of  bottles.  ■ 
known.  He  was  the  first  American  E 
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This  preliminary  qualification  is  the 
same  as  that  required  by  the  New  York 
State  medical  law  which  reads: 

Official  evidence  of  the  fulfilment  of 
the  preliminary  requirement  may  be 
secured  in  any  one  of  the  following 
ways: 

1 —  By  presenting  evidence,  upon 
forms  furnished  by  the  depart- 
ment, of  the  successful  comple- 
tion of  four  years’  work  in  an  ap- 
proved secondary  school. 

2 —  By  earning  an  academic  diploma 
on  regents’  examinations  in  the 
schools  . . . 

Could  any  critic  honestly  and  unself- 
ishly interested  in  the  public  welfare 
ask  that  any  more  be  required  of  chiro- 
practors? 

Yet  twenty-three  chiropractic  bills, 
pending  before  the  legislatures  of  as 
many  different  States  this  past  winter — 
all  embodying  essentially  these  same 
features  and  educational  qualifications — 
met  defeat  because  of  pressure  brought 
to  bear  by  these  critics  who  are  demand- 
ing for  the  public  protection  against 
uneducated  and  unlicensed  practi- 
tioners. 

This  Iowa  bill,  drafted  by  the  attor- 
neys of  the  Iowa  Chiropractors’  Asso- 
ciation, passed  the  Iowa  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  a vote  of  85  to  18.  Re- 
joicing that  we  could  now  see  the  end  of 
the  mail-course  schools;  of  the  mixer; 
and  of  the  “diploma  mills;”  and  rejoic- 
ing also  because  all  chiropractic  schools 
would  have  to  adopt  the  standard  set 
by  our  bill  we  took  that  bill  to  the  Sen- 
ate confident  that  it  would  have  the  sup- 
port of  those  who  had  raised  such  an 
outcry  against  the  evils  it  removed. 

But  what  an  awakening  we  had! 

Those  opponents  of  our  science  who 
so  sharply  criticized  the  inadequacy  of 
our  training  and  so  loudly  claimed  they 
were  protecting  the  public  by  demand- 
ing for  us  a proper  standard  of  educa- 
tion were  forced  to  show  their  hand. 

The  methods  they  used  to  defeat  our 
bill  conclusively  proved  their  criticisms 
and  their  claims  to  be  nothing  but  de- 
ception and  a bid  for  public  favor,  in- 
tended solely  to  throw  a cloud  over  their 
main  issue — that  of  protecting  them- 
selves against  the  competition  of  a 
strong  and  meritorious  science.  For 
when  the  Iowa  House  of  Representa- 
tives actually  passed  our  bill  eliminating 
these  irregularities  it  was  apparent  to 
our  opponents  that  we  were  about  to 
deprive  them  of  the  club  they  held  in 
having  these  things  to  use  against  us. 

And  when  that  bill  came  up  for  vote  in 
the  Senate  every  trick  known  to  ex- 
perienced lobbyists  was  employed — and 
the  bill  was  killed! 

Should  you  question  any  one  of  them 
on  this  point  they  would  doubtless  re- 
ply they  had  merely  offered  an  amend- 
ment or  two  which  seemed  to  them 
necessary.  Let  us  observe  these  one  or 
two  amendments.  With  reference  to 
the  course  of  instruction  they  recom- 
mended: 

The  course  shall  include  instruction 
in  the  following  branches  to  wit:  An- 
atomy, including  dissection  of  a full 
lateral  half  of  the  cadaver , Chemistry, 
Histology  . . . 

The  present  Iowa  law  says  no  school 
other  than  medical  institutions  shall  re- 
ceive dissection  material,  and  makes  it  a 
crime  for  any  institution  or  individual 
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to  bring  dissection  material  into  Iowa 
from  other  States. 

Can  you  beat  that  for  clever  trickery? 
One  law  requiring  us  to  study  dissection ; 
another  preventing  us  from  securing  dis- 
section material! 

Still  another: 

Any  person  of  good  moral  character 
holding  a diploma  from  a legally  in- 
corporated school  of  osteopathy, 
chiropractic,  or  other  school  which 
teaches  the  science  of  healing  and 
which  shall  be  recognized  as  of  good 
standing  by  the  State  Board  of  Med- 
ical Examiners,  and  wherein  the 
course  of  instruction  . . . 

Also  this: 

“Any  person  of  good  moral  character 
. . . shall  upon  presentation  of 
such  diploma  to  the  State  Board  of 
Medical  Examiners,  and  satisfying 
such  Board  that  he  is  the  legal  holder 
thereof,  be  granted  by  such  Board  an 
examination  in  the  branches  herein 
named  . . . 

Inasmuch  as  the  members  of  the  State 
Board  of  Medical  Examiners  are  grad- 
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uates  of  medical  colleges  teaching  noth- 
ing of  chiropractic  they  are  obviously 
not  qualified  to  judge  as  to  the  efficiency 
of  chiropractic  schools,  nor  can  they  have 
the  comprehensive  understanding  of 
chiropractic  principles  necessary  for  the 
preparation  of  an  examination  that 
would  properly  test  a chiropractor’s 
knowledge. 

Chiropractic  and  medicine  are  diamet- 
rically opposed  in  fundamental  prin- 
ciple, hence  competitors  in  the  field  of 
practise.  Therefore,  these  amendments 
required  chiropractors  to  sumbit  their 
schools  to  the  approval  of  a board  of 
competitors  and  then  to  present  them- 
selves for  examination  before  this  board 
the  members  of  which  haven’t  even  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
upon  which  they  are  to  set  an  examina- 
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tion.  Could  such  a board  pass  an  in- 
telligent and  unbiased  opinion  as  to  a 
chiropractor’s  qualifications? 

Reverse  the  conditions  our  medical 
opponents  would  impose  upon  chiroprac- 
tors. Require  that  medical  students  take 
their  examinations  before  a chiropractic 
examining  board.  “Unfair!”  say  the 
medical  fraternity,  and  emphatically  re- 
ject the  idea.  “Manifestly  so”  we  ad- 
mit, and  because  their  idea  of  having  us 
submit  to  examinations  under  a medical 
board  is  just  as  unfair  our  rejection  of  it 
is  equally  emphatic.  The  best  interests 
of  the  public  demand  that  all  students 
of  healing  be  examined  by  a board  of 
competent  examiners  of  their  own 
school. 

This  situation  in  Iowa  was  reproduced 
in  New  York,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Oregon, 
Missouri  and  a dozen  other  States.  The 
details  were  varied  somewhat  but  the 
main  issue  remained  the  same.  And  that 
issue,  in  brief,  is  just  this:  It  is  vital  to 
the  welfare  of  the  medical  profession  that 
competition  in  the  field  of  practise  be 
reduced  to  its  lowest  terms.  This  is  im- 
pressed upon  us  with  overwhelming 
force  when  we  turn  to  the  report  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  which  says 
the  average  income  of  medical  doctors 
in  the  United  States  is  only  $700.00  per 
year.  Is  it  any  wonder  they  fight  so 
stubbornly  the  legal  recognition  of  chiro- 
practic? Is  it  any  wonder  they  are  so 
reluctant  to  surrender  control  of  the  ex- 
amining boards,  and  their  power  to  pass 
judgment  on  the  standing  of  all  schools 
of  healing?  The  claim  that  they  desire 
to  retain  this  control  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  upholding  the  educational  stand- 
ard is  refuted  by  their  own.  action  in 
bringing  to  defeat  chiropractic  bills  car- 
rying educational  requirements  even 
higher  than  the  highest  medical  require- 
ment. 

The  highest  medical  requirements  in 
the  United  States  are  those  of  the  New 
York  State  Board  of  Regents,  and  when 
comparing  these,  by  hours,  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  school  from  which  the 
writer  graduated,  the  Palmer  School  of 
Chiropractic  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  we 
find  the  result  to  be  decidedly  enlighten- 
ing. 
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195 
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Our  preliminary  educational  qualifica- 
tions are  identical  with  those  of  medical 
students.  And  the  number  of  hours  we 
actually  spend  in  class  work  in  our 
schools  is  greater  than  that  spent  by 
medical  students.  Yet  opposition  to 
granting  us  licenses  is  based  on  the  argu- 
ment that  we  are  not  sufficiently  edu- 
cated. And  when  we  introduce  into  the 
State  legislatures  bills  asking  that  these 


standards  be  made  universal  those  bills 
are  brought  to  defeat.  Truly,  indeed,  do 
actions  speak  louder  than  words. 

A series  of  articles  sharply  criticising 
chiropractic  recently  appeared  in  Har- 
per’s Weekly.  The  last  article  of  this 
series  ended  with  these  two  paragraphs: 
It  is  the  right  of  a State  to  demand 
that  every  man  or  woman  before  en- 
tering any  school  of  instruction  in  the 
healing  art  should  show  credentials 
from  a public  school  and  a high  school 
at  least,  and  then,  after  graduation, 
to  ask  that  they  pass  an  examination 
in  elementary  physiology’  at  least. 
Every  sincere  school  of  healing  should 
be  more  than  willing  to  submit  to  the 
purely  educational  test. 

As  a matter  of  fact  the  chiropractic 
bills  which  have  been  presented  to  the 
different  State  legislatures  by  chiroprac- 
tors do  embody  remedies  for  all  the 
features  to  which  our  critics  object.  In 
view  of  this  does  it  seem  that  their  op- 
position to  granting  us  licenses  is  based 
wholly  on  an  altruistic  interest  in  pro- 
tecting the  public?  Or  can  it  be  that 
back  of  it  all  is  a recognition  and  a fear 
on  their  part  that  chiropractic  is  another 
step  in  the  logical  evolution  of  the  heal- 
ing art,  and  that  this  new  step  has  car- 
ried that  art  beyond  the  scope  of  the  old 
school?  Can  it  possibly  be  they  recog- 
nize the  intrinsic  merit  of  chiropractic 
and  apprehend  that  unless  they  stamp 
it  out  in  its  infancy  they  will  have  to 
give  way  before  it  in  its  vigorous  young 
manhood? 

If  this  latter  be  the  true  condition  let 
the  writer  add  that  they  are  not  alone  in 
recognizing  the  merit  of  this  new  science 
for  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  is  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  every  day  over  one  half  a 
million  people  in  the  United  States  take 
chiropractic  adjustments. 
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Mr.  Bryan  and  the  Cosmos 

By  J.  F.  Irwin 

A®.  THE  chief  exponent  and  de- 
fender of  democracy  today,  Mr 
Bryan  is  justified  in  exerting  the  whole 
of  his  strength  to  prevent  America  from 
being  drawn  into  the  maelstrom  of  the 
great  war. 

Autocracy,  authority  and  the  rule  of 
class  in  Europe  have  failed,  totally, 
miserably.  The  leaders  of  Europe,  polit- 
ical and  religious,  have  promised  their 
followers  — happiness ! — as  the  result 
of  believing  their  doctrines;  but  in- 
stead, alas!  they 
are  leading  them  to 
suffering,  mutilation, 
poverty,  famine,  pesti- 
lence and  death  in  a 
w a r that  seriously 
threatens  to  destroy 
what  civilization  we 
have.  Democracy  re- 
mains the  only  salva- 
tion for  the  world. 

The  old  order  in 
Europe  is  passing,  and 
we  are  witnessing  the 
birth  pangs  that  pre- 
cede the  new  social 
and  religious  system 
that  is  being  bom.  The 
vision  of  Walt  Whit- 
man, the  poet  of  de- 
mocracy, is  being  veri- 
fied. 

In  the  transition 
from  the  old  to  the 
new  order,  however,  it 
is  possible  the  white 
race  may  experience 
such  a reversion  to 
chaos  as  followed  the 
breakdown  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  and  the 
transition  from  pa- 
ganism to  Christianity 
— which  in  its  turn,  we 
now  see,  is  to  be  sup- 
planted by  a purer 
form  of  monotheism 
which  will  lend  itself 
more  readily  to  politi- 
cal, economic,  religious 
and  race  equality. 

The  old  order  in 
Europe  having  failed, 
the  only  hope  for  the 
masses  there  is  that 
republics  or  a great 
republic,  shall  sup- 
plant the  present  sys- 
tems based  on  aristoc- 
racy, militarism  and 
special  privilege.  Amer- 
ican democracy,  to  be 
justified,  must  shine  by 
contrast  with  the  dis- 
credited rule  of  author- 
ity in  Europe.  It  must 
uphold  and  maintain 
peace  at  almost  any 
Digitized  by 


sacrifice  short  of  actual  invasion.  The 
greatest  service,  therefore,  that  Mr. 
Bryan  can  render  to  democracy  and  to 
civilization  is  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
America  into  the  great  war,  and  be- 
lievers in  democracy  will  follow  and 
support  him  to  that  end. 

Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

Along  with  Masefield  and  Ibsen 

By  Robert  DeCamp  Leland 
JJARPER'S  WEEKLY  is  to  be  com- 
mended. It  has  long  been  my  opin- 
ion that  in  several  ways  this  magazine 


is  one  of  the  greatest  in  America.  These 
several  ways,  when  closely  examined,  are 
found  to  be  exactly  three  in  number. 

First,  the  weekly  has  one  of  the  great- 
est cover  artists  in  the  United  States. 
His  covers  are  always  a joy  and  in- 
spiration. Second,  the  size  of  the  mag- 
azine is  ideal.  It  fits  so  comfortably  into 
the  side  coat-pocket.  Third,  and  most 
notable  of  all,  is  your  attitude  upon  the 
war.  Here  we  find  none  of  the  regu- 
lation platitudes  that  so  delight  metro- 
politan editors;  none  of  the  stock-in- 
trade  denunciations  of  Germany  that 
decorate  the  pages  of  the  jingo  press. 
None  of  this  for  Harper's  Weekly. 
Here  is  a paper  that  has  the  courage  to 
be  different,  individual,  distinctive;  to 
be  swayed  by  none  of  the  mob-made 
opinions;  a paper  that  realizes,  with 
Masefield,  that  the  unpopular  side  is 
generally  right;  with  Ibsen,  that  the 
strongest  man  is  he  who  fights  his  fight 
alone. 

For  this  reason,  long  live  Harper’s 
Weekly. 


New  Haven,  Conn. 


Vanity  Fair  is  the  new  magazine  which 
is  being  talked  about.  Its  success  is 
increasing  like  the  success  of  a new 
play;  those  who  see  it  tell  their  friends 
about  it. 

If  you  fail  to  secure  a copy  from  your  news- 
dealer (the  price  is  25  cents)  ask  him  to 
place  an  order  for  the  next  number.  But 
don  t give  up;  try  some  other  newsdealer. 
You  can  hardly  afford  to  miss  the  October 
number  now  on  sale. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  intellectual  people 
pick  up  Vanity  Fair  as  their  first  choice 
when  looking  for  something  enlivening.  Its 
originality  immediately  attracts;  its  uncon- 
ventional character,  its  freshness,  its  unpre- 
cedented variety. 


1 

Readers  of  this  magazine 
using  the  coupon  below 
can  have  a six  months 9 
“trial”  subscription  for 
One  Dollar  if  order  is 
sent  promptly ). 


Put  together  the  best  pages  from  your 
favorite  theatre  magazine,  your  favorite 
sports  magazine,  your  favorite  book  maga- 
zine, your  favorite  humor  magazine,  your 
favorite  art  magazine,  then  add  flavoring 
from  London  and  sauce  from  Paris  and 
seasoning  from  Broadway  and  Fifth  Avenue, 
add  pages  of  photographs,  sketches  and 
portraits,  shake  well,  put  on  a beautiful 
color  cover  and  you  will  get  a general  idea 
of  this  most  successful  of  new  magazines. 


A magazine  which  will 
afford  delightful  antici- 
pation, exciting  realiza- 
tion and  pleasurable 
recollection 
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Delivered  to 
Any  Address 
in  the  U.  S. 


Attractive  Six-Volume  Sets,  Cloth  Bound, 

Bible  Paper,  Large  Type,  Illustrated 

Kipling  is  universally  acclaimed  the  greatest  story-writer  and  poet  of  our  language — the  greatest  of  the 
literary  lights  of  our  day.  Born  in  India,  the  mysterious  beauty,  romance  and  charm  which  charged  the 
Oriental  atmosphere,  electrified  his  genius  and  from  his  pen  there  burst  for  the  first  time  a vivid,  living 
picture  of  the  India  of  reality.  The  whole  spirit  of  Orient  passes  in  review  in  these  books — her  minaret- 
ted  cities,  tinkling  temple  bells,  impenetrable  jungles,  broad  Bengalese  plains,  the  grim  gorges  of  the  Afghan 
frontier,  the  sky-towering  heights  of  the  Himalayas. 


EVERY  LIBRARY,  EVERY  HOME,  EVERY 
BOOKLOVER  SHOULD  OWN 
KIPLING’S  WORKS 

And  never  before  have  you  been  offered  the  oppor- 
tunity to  possess  them  for  such  a small  sum.  The 
reason  for  this  offer  is  that  the  European  war  has 
virtually  wiped  out  the  market  for  Kipling  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water,  and  English  publishers  have 
offered  them  to  us  at  just  about  the  cost  of  ink  and 
paper.*  The  books  are  in  the  attractive,  handy-vol- 
ume size — therefore  books  that  you  will  enjoy  taking 
up  for  either  a half  hour’s  reading  after  a hard  day’s 
work,  or  find  just  right  to  slip  in  your  pocket  or  bag 
to  read  “on  the  road.”  The  binding  is  red  buckram, 
with  gold  decorations,  and  will  make  an  attractive 
addition  to  your  favorite  bookshelf.  The  number  of 
sets  is  limited,  however,  and  prompt  action  on  your 
part  is  urged  if  you  wish  to  secure  one  or  more  at  this 
special  low  price. 


KIPLING’S  BOOKS  ARE  THE  BEST  SELL 
ERS  OF  TODAY 


and  will  contim  e to  be  for  years  to  come.  Modern 
literature  knows  nothing  more  thrilling,  tender  and 
altogether  hum  m than  Dick  and  his  faithful  friend, 
Torp  in  The  Light  That  Failed.  For  all  time  it  will 
be  to  Soldiers  Three  that  readers  will  turn  to  enjoy 
the  humor,  pathos  and  romance  of  the  enlisted  Eng- 
lish soldier  in  the  tropics;  to  his  Plain  Tales  of  the 
Hills,  The  Phantom  Rickshaw,  Without  Benefit  of 
Clergy,  and  other  famous  Indian  stories  to  be  thrilled 
and  charmed  by  masterpieces  of  story-telling  of  people 
grouped  under  circumstances  and  amid  surroundings 
possible  only  in  India  and  the  Far  East. 
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Gentlemen:  Enclosed  find  SI. 60  (money-order,  check  or  currency,)  for 
which  please  send  the  six-volume,  cloth-bound,  Imported  Set  of  Kipling. 
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If  more  than  one  set  is  desired,  they  may  be  secured  with  this  Coupon. 
Each  set  is  $1.60,  including  delivery  charges  to  any  address  in  the  United 
States. 
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Fighting  for  Freedom 


Di 


IN  THIS  harsh,  whirling,  entrancing  year,  vast 
problems  of  life  confront  us  in  novel  size  at  every 
turn.  Never  surely  since  the  Civil  War  have  thought- 
ful Americans  had  their  minds  so  shaken  out  of  ruts, 
so  cordially  invited  to  extend  their  scope,  to  reex- 
amine their  assumptions. 

The  Teutons  have  done  marvels.  Never  has  such 
organization  been  seen.  It  is  no  wonder  that,  with 
their  whole  souls  given  to  concentrating  power  and 
'-’ubduing  the  individual,  they  should  believe  they  can 
carry  the  principle  into  the  ideal.  They  are  to  re- 
build Belgium,  and  the  Kaiser  has  been  passing 
authoritative  judgments  on  art  for  years,  even  since 
he  ceased  to  contribute  his  own  paintings  as  examples. 
The  state  has  already  organized  philosophy.  All  the 
professors  in  Germany  are  busy  explaining  one  point 
of  view  of  human  freedom  and  duty,  a point  of  view 
that  fits  precisely  the  political  purposes  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Ethics  have  been  settled;  ethics  founded  on 
the  acts  of  Frederick  and  Bismarck,  and  on  the  rea- 
sonings of  Treitschke.  The  rest  of  the  world  is  asking 
how  can  efficiency  and  liberty  exist  together?  What 
kind  of  organization  is  there  that  can  increase  na- 
tional power  without  suppressing  man’s  free  spirit? 
England,  leader  in  political  liberty,  has  been  in  some 
ways  disappointingly  inefficient  in  the  bitter  strug- 
gle. Germany,  largely  through  turning  all  her  citi- 
zens in  civil  as  well  as  military  life  into  very  high- 
class  machines,  has  distanced  everybody  in  intellec- 
tual mechanics.  The  world  would  hate  to  Prussianize 
itself,  and  yet  it  must  .find  some  way  of  rendering 
itself  safe.  It  is  the  dominating  question  of  the 
war.  France  is  fighting,  much  more  than  for  Al- 
sace-Lorraine, for  the  right  to  live  unthreatened. 
England  will  hesitate  to  make  peace  if  the  terms  of 
that  peace  promise  to  leave  her  with  the  burden  of 
following  Germany’s  aggressive  lead.  Germany 
wishes  no  outcome  of  the  war  that  will  reduce  the 
effect  of  her  special  organizing  abilities.  England  and 
France  wish  no  outcome  unless  it  does  reduce  Ger- 
many’s striking  power.  It  is  from  this  angle  that 
American  sympathies  are  most  irrevocably  rooted 
witn  the  Allies.  We  have  been  interested  in  Belgium, 
in  the  plot  between  Germany  and  Austria  regarding 
Serbia,  in  the  trickiness  of  many  German  diplomatic 
statements,  in  frightfulness,  in  the  doctrine  that  na- 
tional necessity  overrides  all  other  moral  consid- 
erations; yes,  but  our  interest  in  all  these  things  can 
be  combined:  We  have  been  interested  in  whether  we 
are  to  live  in  a universe  ruled  by  prevailing  moral  and 
intellectual  concepts,  or  in  a universe  ruled  by  intense 
application  and  subordination,  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
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posing  the  will  of  the  intellectually  docile  led  by  the  j 
temperamentally  energetic.  We  in  the  democratic 
countries  realize  we  must  learn  much  from  Germany ; 
but  nevertheless  we  do  not  wish  our  lives  to  be  con- 
ducted on  drill-master  principles.  If  we  could  see  an 
answer  to  that  difficulty,  we  could  think  out  a satis- 
factory settlement  in  detail.  j 


A Man  of  Iron 


T)ROBABLY  even  more  than  von  Hindenberg  or 
Joffre,  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  has  won  the  re- 
spect of  the  military  world.  And  when  he  was  sent 
from  chief  command  to  a lesser  post  he  was  so  pop- 
ular with  the  soldiers  that  he  could  have  upset  the 
empire  had  he  wished. 

He  was  not  popular  with  the  officers.  Joffre  is 
strict  but  gentle.  Nicholas  is  strict  and  rough.  His 
favorite  method  of  punishing  an  officer  is  to  tear  off 
his  shoulder  straps.  They  hate  that  habit.  They  also 
hate  to  be  made  to  work,  as  he  made  them  work, 
even  as  he  himself  forever  works.  A resident  of  Rus- 
sia said:  “There  is  not  an  officer  in  the  army  but 
would  stab  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  in  the  back. 
There  is  not  a common  soldier  but  would  follow  him 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth.” 

When  Germany  offered  a separate  peace  to  Rus- 
sia, the  Czar,  who  loves  peace,  was  inclined  to  ac- 
cept. “If  you  make  peace,”  said  the  Grand  Duke, 
“the  next  Czar  will  make  war.”  Those  words,  “the 
next  Czar,”  had  in  them  much  the  same  threat 
of  revolution  offered  by  the  Duma  recently  when 
through  one  of  its  most  distinguished  leaders  it  said 
that,  if  it  should  be  dissolved,  it  would  meet  soon  in 
another  mood. 

When  the  war  began  heads  of  supply  firms  asked 
to  see  the  Commander-in-Chief.  When  he  entered  the 
room,  he  looked  about  grimly,  said  merely  “he  who 
steals  dies,”  and  departed. 

One  part  of  his  record  has  attracted  singularly  lit- 
tle attention.  It  was  printed  in  Russia,  but  we  have 
seen  no  reference  to  it  in  American,  French,  or  Eng- 
lish papers.  Before  Przemysl  was  taken  the  Grand 
Duke  gave  out  a statement  in  which  he  said  that  the 
Germans  would  seek  a decisive  battle  and  that  it 
would  be  folly  to  let  them  have  it ; the  pressure  would 
be  too  great  for  the  Russians  to  hold  the  Carpath- 
ians; as  the  British  had  not  been  able  to  get  their 
army  ready  there  would  be  no  western  advance ; the 
Russian  people  must  be  prepared  for  a long  war  and 
for  much  greater  sacrifices.  All  over  Russia  the  peo- 
ple are  saying  now,  “the  Grand  Duke  foresaw  it.” 

He  is  loved  by  the  people  for  the  qualities  that 
cause  him  to  be  hated  in  the  capitol. 
Original  from 
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Unskilled  Labor 

A NY  law  chocking  immigration  will  have  to  be  im- 
partial.  It  must  affect  the  number  of  Italians 
and  Southeast  Europeans,  as  well  as  the  number  of 
Germans,  we  try  to  digest  even*  year.  Suppose 
foreign  labor  were  largely  cut  off,  what  would  be  the 
result?  The  effect  on  the  skilled  trades  would  be  al- 
most nothing.  In  unskilled  labor  we  should  un- 
doubtedly be  thrown  back  on  kinds  of  Americans 
who  have  dropped  away  from  this  work;  who  would 
do  less  than  the  Poles  do,  or  than  the  Italians  do  when 
well  led,  and  would  ask  more  money  for  the  poorer 
work.  If  the  result  were  to  inspire  in  those  who  have 
been  Americans  for  several  generations  a greater  re- 
spect for  solid  manual 
labor,  and  less  re- 

speet  for  jobs  that  are  VAfflBAa  l- 
supposed  to  be  higher  JI%Vj  UvVtf  lOll 
but  are  less  needed  ™ 

and  call  for  lc?s  man-  |« 

hood,  it  would  be  a IS  01$ 

good  result.  To  drive 
Americans  to  founda- 
tion work,  and  make  them  do  it  well  enough  to  de- 
serve high  wages,  would  be  an  ideal  outcome. 


There  is  no  principle  to  which  we  need  cling  so  tight- 
ly, if  our  cities  are  to  continue  to  progress  away  from 
the  bad  reputation  they  had  twenty  or  even  a dozen 
years  ago. 

Tammany  Again 

lyTEW  YORK  CITY  has  had  high-class  district-at- 
* tornevs  so  long  she  has  almost  forgotten  the  hor- 
rors of  having  a flaccid  man  in  that  office,  lacking 
ability  and  determination,  open  to  orders  and  to  pull. 
Mr.  Perkins  has  done  fully  as  well  as  any  man  who 
ever  held  the  position.  It  will  be  a disgrace  to  the 
city  if  he  is  beaten.  It  spoils  the  reputation  of  Mr. 
Frank  Moss  that  he  allows  his  name  to  be  used  to 


Refusez  toufes  let  Aspirates  Allemandes 
Exigez  la  marque  esseatiellemenf  francaise 


Trade  After  the  War 

THAT  the  English  language  is  to  be  substituted 
for  German  in  the  Russian  commercial  schools  is 
the  latest  hint  of  the  trade-war  that  will  spring  into 
full  activity  as  soon  as  peace  is  established.  The 
Germans,  who  won  their  foreign  trade  by  their 
merits,  will  for  many  years  meet  difficulties  of  sen- 
timent in  reestablishing  it.  Reproduced  on  this 
page  is  an  example  of  the  kind  of  propaganda  the 


French  are  now  engaged  in.  Feelings  of  revenge  will 
not  stop  trading  permanently,  but  they  will  be  so 
strong  as  to  give  the  rivals  of  Germany  many  easy 
openings.  The  question  will  be  whether  they  have 
sufficient  determination  to  follow  them  up.  If  they 
do  not  study  the  markets  as  thoroughly  as  the  Ger- 
mans do  the  initial  advantage  will  be  short-lived. 

Surprising  Progress 

A FEW  years  ago  the  best  citizens  of  New  York 
City  were  clamoring  to  have  the  State  Legisla- 
ture interfere  with  the  city  in  a thousand  ways.  Now 
those  same  citizens  care  more  about  home  rule  than 
about  any  other  issue.  While  this  change  is  partly 
due  to  clearer  political  philosophy  it  is  due  mainly 
to  the  vast  improvement  in  the  city’s  government. 
Never  was  the  feeling  so  strong  in  favor  of  home  rule 
as  today,  and  never  did  the  city  government  so  gen- 
erally deserve  confidence.  Dr.  Henry  Moskowitz. 
Civil  Service  Commissioner,  says  in  a recent  report: 

To  the  separation  of  municipal  from  State  and 
national  issues  is  largely  due  the  truly  substantial 
improvement  in  the  government  of  some  of  our 
munuHpylities.  I 


lessen  Mr.  Perkin’s  chances.  The  judge  selected  by 
Tammany  as  her  candidate  is  a feeble  creature,  full  of 
the  greatest  deference  for  the  person  of  whom  he 
speaks  reverently  as  “Mr.”  Murphy.  He  is  no  honor 
to  the  bench  position  which  he  holds,  but  he  would 
have  been  at  least  more  deserving  of  it  if  he  had  sat 
quietly  where  he  was  and  not  become  party  to  a Tam- 
many scheme  to  grab  the  district-attorneyship.  If  in 
this  mixed-up  election  the  better  opinion  of  New  York 
City  can  save  the  district-attorneyship  for  Perkins, 
and  at  the  same  time  save  tfie  fusion  majority  of 
the  Board  of  Aldermen,  there  will  be  still  further  evi- 
dence that  the  city  is  growing  up. 

The  proposed  new  constitution  was  so  much  im- 
proved at  the  end  that  it  will  be  generally  supported 
by  independent  voters.  Home  rule  and  other  aspects 
will  be  discussed  again  by  us  later.  Take  it  altogether, 
while  not  being  enthusiastic  about  it,  the  best  qual- 
ified voters  will  support  it. 

The  Prize  Rubber  Stamp 

Tr/’HAT  is  the  prize  example  of  stereotyped  lan- 
**  guage?  On  the  day  of  going  to  press  this  week 


we  are  inclined  to  abandon  “you  cannot  eat  your  cake 
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and  have  it,”  and  “leaps  and  bounds,”  which  have 
been  leading  in  our  contest,  and  go  over  to  “a  certain 
measure  of  success.” 

The  Old  Game 

i^ANE  thing  you  may  be  sure  of  when  Congress 
meets:  The  old-time  tariff  beneficiaries,  who  liked 
Mark  Hanna  so  much,  will  be  on  the  job.  And  in 
discussing  our  permanent  defensive  system,  they  will 

not  be  for  better  results  from  the  same  money.  They 
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will  be  for  a huge  naval  and  military  appropriation, 
because  they  want  a deficit  to  help  the  cry  for  a high 
tariff.  It  will  not  be  forgotten  that  Mr.  Root  ad- 
vised the  business  men  of  the  country  to  resume  the 
methods  they  followed  during  the  McKinley  admin- 
istration. His  advice  will  probably  be  followed.  Next 
summer  we  shall  be  in  a splendid  and  educative  con- 
test between  the  ideas  that  prevailed  under  Hanna 
and  the  ideas  now  represented  by  Woodrow  Wilson. 

Political  Human  Nature 

/“\NE  might  suppose  selecting  the  best  policy  of 
^ national  defense,  and  arrangements  for  carrying 
it  out,  would  not  be  made  matters  of  political  con- 
troversy before  and  when  Congress  meets.  Here’s 
betting,  however,  three  and  one-half  to  one  they  will 
be  used  politically  in  Congress,  as  they  are  now  by 
a few  leading  politicians.  To  the  credit  of  the  news- 
papers it  ought  to  be  said  that  most  of  them,  what- 
ever party  they  belong  to,  are  studying  the  subject 
sincerely,  and  not  endeavoring  to  use  it  for  party 
capital.  Newspapers  get  hounded  so  much  that  they 
ought  to  get  what  credit  is  coming  to  them. 


On  Being  a Critic 

rpHE  Chicago  Tribune,  through  its  brilliant  col- 
umnist,  quotes  us  as  saying  the  President  was 
“fully  tinged  with  modern  humanitarianism,”  and 
| then  it  jeers  thus: 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  split  hairs,  but  precisely  to 
what  extent  is  a man  modified  when  he  is  fully 
, tinged? 

The  tone  is  ominous,  but  the  point  evades  us.  The 
first  word  used  as  a synonym  for  tinge  in  the 
Century  Dictionary  is  imbue.  The  second  is  im- 
press. Webster’s  three  synonyms  are  color,  dye,  and 
stain.  We  presume  the  color  metaphor  is  not  unac- 
ceptable, and  that  the  idea  of  completeness  in  con- 
nection with  tinge  is  what  our  friend  objects  to. 
Keats  says: 

Autumn  bold, 

With  universal  tinge  of  sober  gold. 

Macaulay  says: 

A deep  melancholy  took  possession  of  him,  and 
gave  a dark  tinge  to  all  his  views  of  human 
nature. 

Is  B.  L.  T.  nodding,  or  are  wre,  or  both? 


The  Movement 

TT  GROWTS  apace,  the  forum  movement.  It  is 
especially  noticeable  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bos- 
ton, but  the  latest  recruit  is  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  This 
movement  shows  that  without  great  expense  or  labor 
the  people  who  have  something  to  say  that  others 
want  to  hear  can  have  a sympathetic  and  intelligent 
audience,  and  the  benefit  of  open  discussion.  An 
interesting  aspect  of  the  forum  movement  is  that 
so  many  of  them  are  connected  with  churches. 
Wherever  they  exist  they  make  a healthy  outlet  for 
the  seething  thought  of  the  community.  What  the 
crowd  says  after  the  set  speeches  is  fully  as  impor- 
ant  as  what  the  speaker  says:  it  brings  the  general 
public  and  the  specially  educated  together  as  few 
things  do^— ^ I 

ifiTP-rl  h.v  C i i I P 


! 

The  Charm  of  Children  | 

COMEBODY  asked  the  question  the  other  day: 

^ “Why  do  you  find  children  so  interesting?”  It  j 
was  not  easy  to  answer.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  ¥■ 
say  why  one  finds  nature  interesting,  or  art,  or  work, 
or  any  elemental  thing.  It  would  be  comparatively  ! 
simple  to  explain  why  this  is  the  century  of  the 
child.  But  that  is  not  what  was  meant.  It  is  direct 
charm  to  which  the  question  referred,  not  realized 
importance.  The  soul  of  that  charm,  the  imaginative  ! 
suggestion  of  the  appeal  of  children  to  the  poetic 
mind,  has  not  often  been  as  tellingly  put  as  in  these 
few'  sentences  of  Tagore : 

They  build  their  houses  with  sand  and  they  play 
with  empty  shells.  With  withered  leaves  they 
weave  their  boats  and  smilingly  float  them  on 
the  vast  deep.  Children  have  their  play  on  the 
seashore  of  worlds.  They  know  not  how  to  swim, 
they  know  not  how  to  cast  nets.  Pearl  fishers  i 

dive  for  pearls,  merchants  sail  in  their  ships,  while  I 

children  gather  pebbles  and  scatter  them  again. 

Now  if  these  lines  do  not  happen  to  appeal  to  a I 
certain  person,  there  is  no  way  of  proving  to  him  ■ 
that  they  ought  to  appeal.  It  is  no  more  possible 


than  it  would  be  to  showT  why  he  should  be  interested 
in  the  stars  at  night,  or  in  Phidias.  No  statable  rea- 
son does  full  justice  to  the  feeling. 

The  childhood  shews  the  man, 

As  morning  shews  the  day. 

Yet  the  light  they  shed  on  our  maturer  nature  is 
but  a little  part  of  the  explanation.  The  big  thing, 
beyond  reason,  is  the  call  of  instinct.  It  was  a 
man,  Charles  Lamb,  who  said:  “A  sweet  child  is  the 
sweetest  thing  in  nature,  not  even  excepting  the  deli- 
cate creatures  which  bear  them.”  More  often  it  is 
the  instinct  of  the  female  that  is  considered,  natural- 
ly, as  her  part  is  the  larger. 


The  poor  wren, 

The  most  diminutive  of  birds,  will  fight, 

Her  young  ones  in  her  nest,  against  the  owl. 

Something  strongly  tells  us  that  if  the  fundamental 
instincts  weaken,  the  intellectual  life  tends  also  to 
become  colorless  and  weak,  uncreative  and  academic, 
essentially  dry.  It  was  with  that  in  mind  that  a man 
of  our  day,  asked  what  woman  he  would  rather  sit 
next  to  at  dinner  replied:  “Next  to  her  who  has  the 
most  children.”  He  was  not  thinking  in  any  utili- 
tarian way,  as  Napoleon  was  in  his  gibe  at  Mme.  de 
Stael.  It  was  merely  that  he  used  a sound,  rough  rule 
for  getting  the  attributes  that  interested  him  most. 
There  was  in  his  head  what  was  in  the  thought  of 
Essex,  when*  he  said  of  Queen  Elizabeth  that  she  was 
greater  than  man,  but  less  than  woman. 
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By  H.  D.  WHEELER 


Australians -encamped,  by  the  Pyramids. 


IT  NOW  seems  certain  that  one  of  the  important  tasks 
which  will  confront  the  next  Congress,  is  to  be 
that  of  defeating  a proposition  to  establish  a system 
of  compulsory  military-training  in  the  United  States. 
This  proposal  may  be  disguised  under  terms  such  as 
‘universal  training”  or  “cadet  service;”  but  the  com- 
pulsory service  stipulation  will  be  there  and  it  will  be 
upon  this  feature  that  discussion  wdll  revolve. 

The  American  people  will  not  accept  the  principle  of 
enforced  military  service  in  time  of  peace.  This  is  un- 
doubtedly a fact.  Yet  it  is  also  a fact  that  the  idea  that 
compulsory  training  is  the  only  sure  avenue  to  military 
preparedness  has  gained  ground  rapidly  since  the  out- 
break of  the  war  in  Europe.  Its  adherents  in  this  coun- 
try point  frequently  to  the  system  now  in  operation  in 
Australia — a system  which  has  demonstrated  its  mil- 
itary effectiveness,  and  one  which,  in  the  eyes  of  those 
favoring  its  application  to  the  United  States,  does  not 
in  any  way  conflict  with  the  ideals  of  democracy,  nor 
interfere  with  the  processes  of  a democratic  form  of 
government. 

Just  howr  far  the  group  of  energetic  and  enthusiastic 
Americans  who  hold  to  this  view  are  going  to  be  able 
to  get  with  their  propoganda  will  probably  be  very 
definitely  determined  at  the  next  session  of  the  national 
legislature.  In  the  interim,  “the  Australian  system” 
will  be  a thing  of  increasing  interest.  Just  what  is  it? 

In  Australia  they  refer  to  the  product  as  the  “C.  M.  F.” 
That  means  the  Commonwealth  Military  Forces.  Polit- 
ically, the  outstanding  feature  of  the  “C.  M.  F.,”  is  that 
it  wTas  called  into  being  by  a Labor  ministry.  The  Aus- 
tralian prime  minister  who  promulgated  the  Defense 
bill  upon  which  the  present  system  wras  built  wras  an  ex- 
coal-miner;  the  minister  of  defense  wras  a carpenter. 

The  Australian  system  is  of  comparatively  recent 
grow’th.  The  actual  date  of  the  first  movement  toward 
adequate  preparedness  was  in  1903,  shortly  after 
the  close  of  the  Boer  War  in  which  a few  Austral- 
ian troops  had  distinguished  themselves  by  hard  fighting. 

In  1870  all  British  troops  had  been  wdthdrawm  and  in 
their  place  w’ere  formed  small  groups  of  permanent  pro- 
fessional forces  around  which  it  wras  intended  to  build  an 
organization  of  citizen-soldiery.  An  effort  was  made  to 
operate  thissgjicme  successfully  by  means  of  a partly- 
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paid  militia,  the  members  of  which  voluntarily  offered 
themselves  for  service.  In  conjunction  with  this  militia 
there  was  tried  a scheme  for  military  instruction  in 
schools  for  boys.  No  provision  was  made  for  the  youth 
who  did  not  attend  school. 

The  step  taken  at  the  close  of  the  Boer  War  wras  the 
opening  of  opportunity  for  military  training  for  any 
citizen  of  proper  age  and  physical  condition  who  de- 
sired it.  The  experiment  of  Plattsburg,  U.  S.  A.,  in  1915, 
is  essentially  the  Australian  experiment  of  1903. 

Whether  because  of  poor  administration,  or  lack  of  in- 
centive, the  system  established  in  1903  wras  found  to 
be  so  unsatisfactory  that  in  1909  a law  was  passed 
making  military  training  compulsory.  This  law’  did  not 
become  operative  until  June  30,  1911. 

During  the  intervening  time  enlistment  continued  to 
be  voluntary.  Both  the  military  and  the  naval  strength 
were  divided  into  permanent  and  citizen  organizations. 
The  permanent  bodies  w’ere  called  the  militia  and  re- 
ceived pay  for  their  services.  The  citizen-soldiers  were 
designated  as  volunteers.  They  w’ere  not  paid  and  were 
provided  with  a reserve  organization  made  up  of  men 
who  had  seen  active  service  and  members  of  the  national 
rifle  clubs. 

When  the  new’  law  w’ent  into  effect  in  1911,  even  with 
the  preparation  that  had  been  made  for  enforcing  its 
provisions,  the  departure  from  the  old  theories  of  na- 
tional defense  w’as  a most  radical  one.  The  male  citizens 
of  Australia  awoke  to  the  fact  that  from  the  age  of 
eighteen  to  the  age  of  sixty,  they  were  members  of  the 
army  of  defense  and  bound  to  military  service  should 
wrar  come,  but  only  wfithin  the  limits  of  Australia.  Those 
citizens  between  twelve  and  twrenty-six  years  of  age, 
except  those  who  could  take  advantage  of  the  exemp- 
tions in  the  Defense  Act,  found  themselves  compelled  to 
undergo  certain  prescribed  periods  of  military  training 
in  the  several  branches  of  service. 

Up  to  June  1,  1915,  approximately  90.000  Australians 
had  been  made  ready  for  active  service  in  the  European 
War  and  between  50,000  and  60,000  had  actually  been 
despatched  to  some  part  of  the  Allied  lines. 

It  is  a fact  recognized  by  military  authorities  here 
and  abroad  that  the  Australians  need  less  and  receive 
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less  training 
before  going 
info  battle 
than  any  other 
colonial  troops 
which  arc 
placed  at  Eng- 
land’s disposal. 

Two  important 
factors  go  into 
this  fact: 
marksmanship, 
and  muscle- 
fitness.  The 
Australian  sys- 
tem of  defense 
was  worked  out 
under  the  ad- 
vice and  coun- 
sel o f Lord 
Kitchener.  It 
is  natural, 
therefore,  that 
the  British 
passion  for 
marksmanship 
should  find  its 
counterpart  in 
the  C.  M.  F. 

Commenting  on  this  point, 


m 


Above — An  Australian  encampment  in  the  Dardanelles  region . 

Below — A small  French  mortar  being  used  against  the  Turks,  from  an  Australian  trench 

a recent  writer  said  this: 


Military  experts,  comparing  the  rifle-fire  of  the  soldiers 
of  the  European  nations  involved  in  the  present  war, 
invariably  comment  on  the  marked  superiority  of  the 
British  over  the  German  riflemen.  They  agree  that  this 
superiority  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Englishman  finds 
his  target  before  he  pulls  the  trigger.  Before  the  missile 
leaves  its  chamber  Tommy  Atkins  is  pretty  sure  on  the 
one  thing  that  the  German  has  the  vaguest  notion  about — 


where  death 


i in  n.  steel  jacketps  g 
cQim^0ided|m'J 


is^going  to.  Likewise,  those 
'ifound  students  of  things 


military,  that 
rifle-fire  and 
other  forms  of 
close-range  kill- 
ing would  play  a 
very  small  part 
in  modern  war- 
fare, have  been 
exploded  by 
what  is  happen- 
ing every  day  in 
Europe. 

The  Austra- 
lian troops  have 
demonstrated, 
every  time 
they  have  been 
called  upon  for 
the  hardest 
sort  of  service, 
in  the  Dardan- 
elles region  and 
at  other  points 
where  fighting 
has  been  par- 
ticularly se- 
vere, to  what  a 
great  extent 
marksmanship 
and  muscle-fitness  go  together  in  the  making  of  efficient 
units. 

From  the  time  that  he  reaches  July  1st  of  his  twelfth 
year,  every  Australian  youth  who  has  been  found  to  be 
morally,  mentally  and  physically  fit  to  become  a citizen- 
soldier  is  forced  to  give  strict  attention  to  this  matter 
of  muscle-fitness.  At  the  time  that  he  enters  the  ranks 
of  the  twelve-year-old  cadets,  he  receives  from  his  gov- 
ernment an  outfit  of  soldier’s  clothes,  which  includes 
shirt,  breeches,  puttees,  and  shoesf:-  Njinffty  hours  out 
of  each  year  for  two  consecutiv^j^cujrjj  ,he- devotes  to 
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military  training.  If  he  passes  the  prescribed  test  at  the 
end  of  each  of  the  first  two  years  he  is  allowed  to  be- 
come a senior  cadet.  His  senior  cadetship  lasts  for  four 
years.  Each  year  he  must  receive  not  less  than  four 
4-hour  drills,  twelve  2-hour  drills,  and  twenty-four 
1-hour  drills.  His  equipment  is  extended  to  include  a 
cadet  rifle -and  belt  and  if  his  marksmanship  develops 
to  a stipulated  point  he  is  allowed  to  take  part  in  target 
practise  with  a service 
rifle.  During  the 
senior  cadet’s  four 
years  his  instruction 
progresses  from  the 
manual  of  arms  and 
close-order  drill  into 
open-order  exercises 
and  the  study  of  mi- 
nor tactics.  Through 
the  periods  of  both  his 
junior  and  senior 
cadetships  his  natural 
tendencies  are 
watched  and  he  is 
encouraged,  so  far 
as  is  possible  to- 
ward  the  branch 
of  the  service  in 
which  he  seems  to 
take  the  strongest  in- 
terest 

At  nineteen,  pro- 
vided he  has  passed 
successfully  each 
year’s  examination, 
the  Australian  cadet 
becomes  a member  of 
the  citizen-army.  He 
is  supplied  by  the 
government  with  a 
complete  war  outfit 
including  two  woolen 
shirts,  two  pair  of 
breeches,  an  overcoat, 
a hat,  a sleeping-bag, 
two  pair  of  leggings, 
two  pair  of  shoes, 
a kit  pack,  service 
rifle  and  bayonet.  Each  year,  until  he  is  twenty- 
six,  he  must  present  himself  for  not  less  than  six- 
teen days  of  training  of  which  eight  must  be  in 
camps  of  continuous  instruction.  Attendance  at  one 
muster  parade  is  all  that  is  required  of  him  during  his 
last  year.  Then  he  is  discharged  from  active  service. 
His  discharge  at  twenty-six  depends  upon  his  ability  to 
present  twelve  annual  certificates  of  proficiency.  Fail- 
ure at  examination  in  any  one  year  means  that  the  year’s 


work  must  be  repeated  until  the  examination  is  suc- 
cessfully met.  While  the  Australian’s  active  service 
ends  at  twenty-six,  it  is  not  until  he  is  sixty  that  he 
ceases  to  be  subject  to  a call  to  arms  in  time  of  war. 

There  are  these  exemptions  under  the  Australian  De- 
fense Act: 

Persons  physically,  mentally  or  morally  unfit;  mem- 
bers and  officers  of  Parliament;  judges,  police,  prison 

employees,  ministers 
of  religion,  lighthouse 
keepers  and  physi- 
cians and  nurses  of 
public  hospitals.  The 
Governor  - General 
may  by  proclamation 
vary  or  extend  these 
exemptions  or  he  may 
exempt  specific  areas. 
Persons  whose  re- 
ligion or  belief  pro- 
hibits them  from 
bearing  arms  may  be 
exempted  from  the 
service  in  the  com- 
batant branches,  but 
are  liable  for  service 
in  the  supply  depart- 
ments, the  burden  of 
proof  resting  on  the 
person  claiming  ex- 
emption. 

A heavy  fine  is  pro- 
vided for  use  against 
the  employer,  who  in- 
terferes or  attempts 
to  interfere  with  the 
military  service  of  an 
employee,  though  the 
employer  is  not  re- 
quired to  pay  the  em- 
ployee while  the  lat- 
ter is  on  duty.  The 
parent  or  guardian 
who  fails  or  refuses 
to  register  a son  or 
ward  who  is  of  the 
proper  age  for  service 
in  the  cadet  ranks  is  also  subject  to  fine. 

That  is  the  Australian  system.  Already  it  has  pro- 
duced soldiers  in  large  numbers  so  superior  in  body  and 
in  military  knowledge  as  to  be  selected  for  service  where 
the  fighting  has  been  the  most  violent.  It  is  expected 
that  the  system,  under  normal  conditions  will  maintain 
constantly  a defensive  force  of  150,000  cadets  and 
120,000  citizen-soldiers.  The  annual  cost  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $15,000,000. 


Wearing  “ shorts ” in  the  trenches  The  Australian  is  fond  of  abbreviated 

war-dress. 


“A  FIGHT  AGAINST  GAS” 

A British  officer's  narrative  of  desperate  experiences  in  the  trenches , will  appear  in  next  week’s  issue. 
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A BRASSIE  FROM  THE  ROUGH 


Anderson’s  third  shot  at  the  twelfth  hole , a stroke  made  necessary  by  his  driving  into  the  “canal”  and  dropping  the 

ball  on  the  line  of  the  pin. 


The  Man  with  the  Iron 


By  HERBERT  REED 


Robert  a.  Gardner,  the  man 

who  won  the  Amateur  Golf  Cham- 
pionship for  the  second  time  not 
so  long  ago,  owes  his  success  at  the  game 
to  a peculiar  combination  of  circum- 
stances. A highly  successful  course  in 
pole-vaulting  at  New  Haven  at  a time 
when  the  Elis  seemed  to  have  something 
of  a corner  in  that  line  of  athletic  activ- 
ity, led  to  the 
development  of 
a back  and  a 
pair  of  arms 
and  wrists  that 
were  ideally 
suited  to  the 
use  of  the  mid- 
iron,  one  of  the 
most  effective 
implements  the 
golfer  wots  of. 

Detroit  pro- 
vide cl  the 
course,  and  the 
ability  to  play 
the  up-hill 
game,  taking 
course  and  op- 
ponent as  he 
found  them, 
was  provided 
by  the  new 
champion.  Per- 
haps the  fail- 
ure of  Max 
Marston  to  de- 
feat Gardner 


was  due  to  luck,  and  perhaps  not.  The 
champion’s  type  of  game  accomplished 
about  what  it  ought  to  have  accom- 
plished, so  that  the  “breaks”  may  well 
be  overlooked. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  as  well  to  say  that 
John  G.  Anderson  played  the  prettiest 
game,  taking  the  tournament  as  a whole, 
and  Gardner  the  pluckiest. 


ea-ssGougie*. 


AGAIN,  THE  CANAL 
way  out  of  difficulties.  An  excellent  sample 


Physical  condition  told  heavily. 
Neither  Travers  nor  Ouimet  was  in  the 
best  of  shape,  while  both  Gardner  and 
Marston  looked  as  fit  as  men  could  look, 
and  proved  the  value  of  preparedness  by 
getting  stronger  the  further  they  went 
over  a course  that  put  a premium  on 
“swiping”  the  ball.  “Chick”  Evans  was 
the  “Chick”  Evans  whose  play  is  always 
a treat  to  the 
lover  of  the 
game,  an  d 
whose  misfor- 
tune is  that 
perhaps  for  the 
same  reason 
that  one  likes 
him  so  much 
he  is  not  quite 
the  best  player 
in  the  world. 

In  the  later 
rounds  of  the 
tournament  the 
constant  strain 
of  feeling  that 
one  must  have 
distance  from 
the  tee  in  order 
that  the  sec- 
ond shot  might 
be  made  to 
count  decisive- 
ly undoubted- 
ly wore  down 
many  of  the 
con  testants. 
OriginaFffSh1'.  the 
of  "how  to  come  = 'v  e r P 
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LEE  PRETTILY  OUT  OF  A TRAP 

One  of  the  telling  shots  “from .the  sand,”  of  which  there  were  so  many  at  Detroit. 


slippery,  exceedingly  deceptive,  and  the 
difficulty  of  finding  landmarks  by  which 
to  gage  distance  from  the  tee  and 
through  the  fair  green  added  mightily  to 
the  mental  strain. 

Gardner  took  longer  chances  than  any 
of  his  foemen,  from 
time  to  time — in- 
deed most  of  the 
time.  Going  into  the 
last  eighteen  holes  of 
the  title  match  he 
outdrove  Anderson 
on  an  average  of 
forty  yards,  and  that 
put  the  burden  of 
proof  on  the  other 
fellow.  Where  An- 
derson used  his  bras- 
sie  Gardner  found 
himself  in  position  to 
use  his  iron,  that 
deadly  iron  with  the 
slightly-hea  vier  - than 
usual  head  and  the 
little  extra  length  in 
the  shaft — good  in 
the  hands  of  the  man 
whose  pet  it  is  for 
180  yards  or  so,  and 
straight  for  the  hole, 
lie  the  traps  where 
they  may.  Now  and 


A GOOD  LOOK  AT  GARDNER'S  IRON  SHOT 


The  fi 
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again  Gardner  slipped  up  on  his  putting, 
but  almost  never  on  his  work  with  the 
iron.  On  certain  of  the  putting  greens 
the  hole  was  placed  close  to  a trap,  put- 
ting a burden  on  the  man  who  was  play- 
ing good  golf,  and  giving  the  man  prone 
to  err  with  his  second  shot  more  of  a 
chance  than  he  deserved. 

Was  it  a test  of  golf?  Certainly  it  was 
a test  of  Gardner’s  golf.  For  a time  it 
looked  as  if  Anderson’s  neat  mashie- 
shots  would  prevail,  and  for  a time  it 
looked  as  if  Anderson 
would  accomplish  the  im- 
possible by  getting  as 
finely  out  of  troublesome 
situations  as  he  unfortu- 
nately got  in.  For  a time, 
indeed,  it  looked  as  if 
Anderson’s  pretty,  well- 
rounded  game  would  suf- 
fice to  earn  him  the  championship.  And 
in  the  end  there  was  that  reversion  to 
“the  pole-vault  stuff,”  the  things  both 
physical  and  mental  that  pole-vaulting 
teaches. 

Let  us  follow  Gardner  up  hill  and  see 
just  where  and  when  he  turned  on  the 
good  things  that  were  in  his  game.  In 
the  last,  the  critical,  eighteen  holes,  he 
began  by  wiping  out  the  burden  of  one 
stroke  down,  and  came  to  the  third 
hole  with  the  match  squared,  there- 
after to  sweep  into 
a lead  to  be  in- 
creased to  the  finish 
on  the  fourteenth 
green  where  medals 
were  presented  and 
hands  shaken,  the 
game  ending  where 
games  ought  to  end, 
at  the  instant  of  vic- 
tory, the  instant  of 
defeat. 

Gardner  played 
this  third  hole  in  a 


way  that  was  typical  of  the  entire  match. 
He  outdrove  Anderson  with  a deal  to 
spare,  leaving  Anderson  a brassie  and 
himself  the  famous  iron.  The  iron 
worked,  the  brassie  failed,  and  although 


troke  as  the  game  of 
seen. 


MARSTON  DRIVING 

One  of  the  men  in  the  championship , 
who,  although  beaten,  mtidje  the  long 
game  count.  pEfJfJ  SWE 
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.4  STUDY  IN  PUTTING 

Marston  and  Travers  on  the  fifteenth  green.  Travers  has  just  finished  his  approach  put , while  Marston  is  crouch- 
ing, sizing  up  the  slippery  green. 


Anderson  laid  his  fourth  dead,  Gardner 
sank  his  put,  won  the  hole,  and  went  into 
the  lead.  Again,  on  the  fourth,  another 
bit  of  blazing  away  from  the  tee  with 
Anderson  once  more  forced  to  play  the 
odd.  The  hole  was  halved,  but  the  lead 
was  still  intact  and  soon  to  be  improved. 
The  fifth  was  another  triumph  for  the 
iron  club  and  its 
wielder,  Anderson’s 
tee-shot  finding  the 
trap  while  Gardner’s 
first  was  perfectly 
played,  his  second  a 
beauty  and  his  third 
in  the  cup  for  a well-earned  triumph. 

Gardner  won  the  sixth  hole  by  finding 
the  green  once  more  with  that  deadly 
iron  of  him,  keeping  Anderson  still  play- 
ing the  odd.  He  sank  a pretty  put  and 
started  for  the  seventh  three  up.  This 
hole  Anderson  won  despite  a short  sec- 
ond shot.  The  eighth  and  ninth  were 
halved,  Anderson’s  brassie  on  the  latter 
being  one  of  the  prettiest  strokes  he 
made  at  any  stage  of  the  tournament. 

The  tenth  hole  found  Anderson  making 
his  last  plucky  bid  for  victory.  Gard- 
ner made  another  of  his  tremendous 
drives  and  followed  it  up  with  a pretty 
second  shot  that  left  him  little  to  do, 
while  Anderson’s  ball  went  far  to  the 
left  among  the  trees  and  landed  in  a 
difficult  position  in  the  road.  It  was  at 
exactly  this  stage, 
that  despite  the 
test  efforts  of  those 
in  charge  the  gal- 
lery got  just  a lit- 
tle out  of  control, 
and  it  5s  possible 
that  Anderson’s  ball 
struck  a spectator. 

It  looked  that  way, 
but  of  course,  any 
spectator  so  struck 
is  hardly  confessing. 

Anderson’s  second 
shot  was  an  excel- 
lent sample  of  a 
pretty  recovery, 
but  just  a little  short.  He  managed  to 
halve  the  hole,  but  right  at  this  stage  it 
must  have  been  apparent  to  him  that  he 
was  making  a losing  fight. 

The  strain  of  constantly  being  out- 
driven. of  being  forced  to  play  the  odd, 


shot  he  won  the  hole  and  was  three  up 
and  thoroughly  in  command  of  the 
match. 

The  twelfth  hole,  the  now  famous 
“dog-leg,”  spelled  ruination  for  Ander- 
son. Plump  into  the  canal  went  Ander- 
son’s drive,  while  Gardner’s  tee-shot  car- 
ried beautifully  over  and  left  him  in 
excellent  shape  for  his  second  shot — 
again  that  deadly  second.  Anderson  was 
penalized  a stroke,  forced  to  drop  a ball 
and  play  three,  but  the  unfortunate 
feature  of  the  situation  was  that  the 
very  crookedness  of  the  hole  forced  him 
to  drop  in  a line  with  the  pin,  wdiich 
meant  into  the  rough.  None  the  less 
he  took  a brassie  for  the  stroke  and  did 
all  that  man  could  do  in  such  a situa- 
tion. His  fourth  shot  was  prettily 
played,  but  over  the  cup  and  Gardner 
had  no  difficulty  in  taking  the  hole  and 
increasing  his  lead  to  four  up.  The 
thirteenth  was  halved,  and  Gardner  put 
away  the  match  in  solid  comfort  by  driv- 
ing perfectly  to  the  short  fourteenth, 
leaving  himself  little  to  do,  w?hile  Ander- 
son was  once  more,  and  for  the  last  time, 
in  difficulties. 

Congratulations  over,  Gardner  gave 
another  sample  of  his  fitness  by  adding 
18  holes  to  the  championship  thirty- 
six,  in  a four-ball  match  with  Travers, 
Ouimet,  and  Evans,  which  the  Western 
pair  won. 

Remains  something  to  be  said  about 
stymies,  in  wrhich  this  championship  was 
probably  richer  than  any  of  its  prede- 
cessors, but  that  will  have  to  wait  until 
such  time  as,  the  discussion  over  their  ef- 
fect at  Detroit  having  died  out,  there 
will  be  a chance  to  get  a detached  point 
of  view. 

One  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is  that 
Detroit  wants  a public  golf-course — not 
merely  w’ants  it,  but  needs  it.  The  hold- 
ing of  the  championship  there  has  had 
the  effect  of  stirring  up  the  interest  of 
the  business  man  who  does  not  believe 
that  he  ought  to  be  deprived  of  fun  on 
the  links  just  because  he  has  not  the 
time  to  join  and  play  at  any  of  the  ex- 
isting clubs.  There  is  enough  public 
spirit  in  Detroit,  if  the  opinion  of  a 
hasty  visitor  is  worth  anything,  to  keep 
up  the  good  work  already  done  and 
spread  the  game  in  a democratic 
way. 


and  of  hardly  more  than  “managing  to 
stick”  was  to  say  the  least  discouraging. 
Anderson  never  lost  his  courage,  but  I 
think  that  right  here  he  lost  hope.  Going 
to  the  eleventh  Gardner  swept  away  an- 
other long  ball,  but  pulled  it  to  the 
rough.  Anderson  sliced  into  a trap  at 
the  right.  Neither  man  was  punished 


THE  BEST  SCORER 

Mudge,  who  turned  in  the  lowest  figures  for  the  course,  in 
action  with  his  brassie. 

as  heavily  as  he  should  have  been,  I 
think,  for  his  mistake.  Anderson  played 
out  neatly,  but  his  ball  was  short  of  the 
bunker,  wffiile  Gardner’s  second  shot 
yielded  both  distance  and  direction,  and 
once  more  on  the  strength  of  the  second 
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The  Cook’s  Tour 

III 

By  LEM  ALLEN 

Drawings  by  Oliver  Herford 


MR  EDITOR  I done  Allingham  an 
injustis  in  the  end  of  my  last  let- 
ter and  so  I want  to  make 
right  the  first  thing.  I thought  when 
seen  him  quittin  that  there  stud  poker 
game  he’d  blowed  in  my  share  of 
the  check  you  sent  me  as  well  as 
his  own  becaus  gamblers  aint  got 
not  propity  sense  when  the  chips 
is  rattlin  leastways  I never  seen 
none  that  had.  Allingham  says 
hits  becaus  their  bump  of  piudens 
dont  funkshun  in  the  crisis  but  I 
dunno  hit  seems  to  me  like  they  jest 
git  plumb  shiftless. 

Howsomever  as  I was  sayin  I was 
wrong  about  Allingham.  Jest  as  I 
was  fbdn  to  slip  the  gyard  offen  my 
tongue  an  tell  him  how  I felt  he 
pulls  a sheaf  of  bills  outn  his  pocket 
and  hans  it  over  to  me  theres  your 
half  the  money  he  says  mines  bin 
sackerfised  at  the  shrine  of  the 
fickel  goddess  by  which  he  was 
meanin  the  cyard  game.  He  always 
talks  foolish  thataway  when  lies  bin 
drinkin  jest  so  much. 

Well  sir  you  could  of  knocked  me  over 
with  a fether  as  the  feller  says  an  I was 
glad  I hadnt  said  nothin  mean,  it  pays 
to  be  pashunt  Mr  Editor  you  dont  git 
in  the  wrong  nothin  like  so  frequent. 
Thats  bin  one  of  my  experiences.  Well 
I says  hadnt  we  better  take  one.  I dont 
care  if  I do  says  Allingham  so  we  had 
one  or  two. 

I aint  no  great  hand  at  drinkin  not 
that  I git  mean  or  act  up  when  the  bowl 
begins  flowin  as  they  say  but  after  I 
taken  a little  morn  plenty  Im  so  dog- 
goned  expensif.  Money  dont  mean 
nothin  more  to  me  than  time.  I done 
cost  myself  a lot  of  money 
thataway  offen  on  endurin 
my  life.  Two  or  three 
hundred  dollars  I reckon, 
when  you  come  to  count 
up.  It  was  jest  thisaway 
when  I got  to  drinkin  with- 
Allingham.  I hadnt  had 
so  much  money  not  sence  I 
liolp  a feller  with  a littel 
holdup  job  down  in  Okla- 
homy  when  I was  young 
an  untamed  an  I guess 
maybe  hit  kind  of  went  to 
my  head,  that  an  the 
whisky. 

It  want  no  time  atall 
before  I was  buyin  drinks 
for  the  house  an  then  I 
give  Allingham  half  of  what 
I had  left  sos  he  could 
play  cyards  some  more  see- 
in  he  liked  it.  Besides  I 
wanted  to  git  him  settled 
eos  I could  look  up  Andrew 
and  git  the  interview  I didnt  git  before. 
Allingham  wantit  to  go  along  but  I says 
you  better  stay  with  the  game  and  see 
if  you  kin  carry  out  them  orignal  plans 
of  yourn  to  make  somethin.  Alright  he 
yays  ef  yyX  '’Want  this  spent  I 
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Andrew  was  telling  some  funny  story . 


reckon  I kin  do  es  clean  an  graceful  a 
job  as  ennybuddy.  Well  I says  I dont 
never  figger  a fellers  earnt  his  money 
reely  twell  hits  done  been  spent  so  fly 
to  it.  That  was  jest  how  reckless  I was 
gittin. 

I lef  Allingham  then  an  went  out  to 
wrangle  ole  Andrew  an  I foun  him  set- 
tin  in  Hickses  saloon  with  a bunch  of 
fellers  ridin  herd  on  him  an  laffin  like 
they  was  crazy.  Andrew  was  a cryin 
over  the  table  and  was  tellin  them  fel- 
lers some  funny  story  he  called  his 
secret  sorrow  only  he  didnt  think  it  was 
funny  he  was  plumb  sad  about  it.  He 
was  jest  finishin  when  I come  in  so  I 


w maxe  somemm.  ah 
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One  of  them  slicked  up  Mexicans  with  store  clothes. 


didn  hear  the  story  but  ef  I hear  it  later 
111  write  it  out  fer  you  Mr  Editor. 

Well  when  Andrew  seen  me  he  began 
to  raar  an  cuss  twell  I showed  him  the 
money  I had  an  ast  the  fellers  to  have 
one  an  that  pacifide  him.  Andrew  is 


right  reasnable  thataway  sometimes  I 
dont  beleeve  he  reely  means  enny  harm. 
Well  we  set  aroun  for  quite  a spell  an 
every  cftict  in  so  offen  Id  speak  of  gittin 
that  interview  an  then  Andrew  would 
tell  a story  an  pretent  he  didn  hear  me. 
Some  on  the  stories  was  right  funny  but 
I didnt  pay  much  attenshun  becaus  I 
was  wantin  the  interview  finely  Andrew 
says  he  would  druther  wait  twell  mornin 
to  hav  the  interview  so  I had  to  set  up 
twell  all  hours  waitin  for  him  to  git 
ready  for  sleepin. 

First  thing  next  mornin  says  Andrew 
I got  to  git  me  a drink  I aint  been  so 
upsot  sence  Sadie  was  a colt.  We  went 
over  to  the  Saddles  to  git 
an  eyeopener  though  *e 
was  wide  enuff  awake  con- 
siderin.  No  sooner  we  got 
inside  than  I hear  a yellin 
from  the  back  room  an  I 
run  back  an  thar  was  Al- 
lingham a settin  in  that 
there  stud  game  yit  ony 
now'  he  had  chips  stacked 
up  all  aroun  him.  How 
you  doin  I ast  him  hows 
he  doin  shouted  a feller 
sweatin  the  game  by  Golly 
he  done  made  a cleanup  I 
wouldnt  wonder  ef  they 
was  more  money  thar  on 
the  table  than  lays  in  the 
govment  mint. 

Allingham  was  lookin 
kind  of  peakid  an  he  done 
drinkt  a lot  I could  tell  by 
the  wray  he  kep  liffen  his 
eyebrows  up  so  as  to  git  his 
eyes  open.  My  plans  done 
come  out  all  right  this  trip  Lem  he  says 
I guess  111  jest  bout  take  a nap.  Then 
he  laid  his  head  down  on  the  table  and 
begin  to  snore. 

Andrew  and  me  casht  in  the  chips  and 
they  was  moren  six  hundred  dollars  al- 
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I could  tell  by  the  way  he  kep  lij]e?i  up  his  eye-brows  so  as  to  get 
his  eyes  open. 


together.  It  was  a lot  of  money  Mr 
Editor.  We  left  Allingham  sleepin  an  1 
putt  the  money  in  my  pocket  and 
Andrew  an  me  went  out  to  brekfast. 
Andrew  didn  say  much  but  once  every 
so  offen  he’d  ast  me  to  let  him  see  the 
money  an  then  he’d  seem  like  he  felt 
better.  I felt  purty  good  too  fer  1 knew 
Andrew  wouldnt  leave  me  nohow  now  an 
I figgered  Id  git  that  interview  before 
long  but  I didnt  pester  him  none  1 jest 
showed  him  the  money  an  let  it  soak 
into  his  mind. 

About  noon  we  went  back  to  the  Sad- 
dles an  found  Allingham  settin  up  to  a 
table  an  takin  a leetle  likwid  nurrish- 
ment  we  set  down  with  him  an  I give 
him  the  money  an  he  give  me  back  half 
on  it  thats  yore  share  of  the  winnins  he 
says.  I dont  want  nothin  but  what  I 
loaned  you  I says  1 didnt  stan  to  loose 
nothin  an  they  want  no  agreement  then 
he  got  plumb  riled.  I aint  a goin  to 
have  no  ding-busted  long-haired  author 
bullyin  me  he  says  you  bin  of  assistence 
to  me  an  1 reekn  I kin  split  with  you  ef 
I want  aint  I an  author  too  yes  an  onct 
I was  a reeporter  on  a newspaper  I got 
some  rights  I guess  dont  you  go  too  far. 

Well  of  course  I couldnt  say  nothin  to 
that  Allingham  is  a hard  man  to  beat  in 
an  argyment  so  I give  in.  Alright  I 
says  we  will  take  this  here  money  an  git 
started  pronto  on  that  there  toor.  Your 
dam  whisiin  he  says  that  jest  about  what 
well  do.  An  we  better  git  busy  right 
now  an  plan  our  itinery  we  dont  want 
to  go  too  fur  he  says  nor  too  quick. 
Most  toors  is  extensive  toors  and  theirfor 
superfishul  we  dont  want  to  witness  this 
grate  and  gloryus  country  of  ourn  from 
the  railroads  an  eatin  houses  along  the 
root  we  got  to  make  this  here  an  in- 
tensive toor.  Better  be  first  in  a small 
village  along  the  Rio  Grande  he  says 
than  travel  secon  class  tooward  the 
meetropulos  are  you  with  me.  Shore  I 
says  thats  what  I startet  out  for  to  be. 

Well  we  got  number  9 west  out  of 
Vegas  but  it  looked  for  a while  like  we 
was  goin  to  hafto  lay  over.  Beeaus  we 
didn  have  no  outfit  nor  nothin  ready  and 
there  was  my  two  hosses  Brownie  an 
Siamma  over  to  the  Indine  Corral  an  it 
lookt  like  ef  we  moved  we’d  be  movin 
without  too  prossess  of  law  as  the  feller 
says. 

The  reason  I got  them  lawyers  sayins 
on  the  brane  is  beeaus  we  done  had 
traffic  with  one  on  em  and  hit  come 
about  thisaway.  We  no  sooner  decided 
to  leave  town  than  I happend  to  think 
of  Andrew'  Jackson.  We  got  to  do  some- 
thin for  the  pore  ole  feller  I says  here 
he’s  jest  got  goin  good  on  a time  an  he 
aint  got  no  money  to  kontinue  ontwell 
the  windup  that  there’s  plumb  crool 
seems  like.  Well  says  Allingham  it  might 
be  the  kindest  thing  we  could  do  to 
leave  him  broke  twould  give  him  some- 
thin else  to  cry  about  I bleeve  that  there 
ole  man  would  swop  places  with  Job  an 
erive  fifty  dollars  to  boot  he’s  that  lusful 
for  tears  an  trouble. 

Hit  taken  us  might  nigh  an  hour  to 
locate  Andrew  but  wre  finely  found  him 
over  to  the  Buffalo  Beer  saloon  in  Old 
Towm  which  is  a sekshun  infested  mostly 
by  Mexicans  an  dogs.  Andrew  w'as  sit- 
tin  in  front  of  a drink  lookin  full  of  im- 
portans  an  talkin  loud  an  offen.  He  was 
talkin  to  one  of  them  slicked  up  Mexi- 
cans with  store-clothes  an  ailittel  black 
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mushtash  like  the  pitchers  of  hansom 
villins  in  gals  novels  an  he  didn  no  hit 
with  me  a tall  I hold  an  educatet  Mexi- 
can is  maybe  ony  tw'o  or  three  loops 
wussen  an  ordrinary  Mexican  but  he  is 
some  wuss  an  that  a plenty. 

How’somevcr  I aint  no  hand  to  hoi  a 
man’s  natchel  misfortunes  agin  him  an 
longs  Andrew  was  makin  frenly  talk 
with  the  critter  we  a’ l on  us  set  dowrn 
together  an  Andrew  ordered  a round  of 
drinks  like  he  was  passin  the  time  of 
day  an  digs  out  a roll  of  bills  a pitchin 
hoss  couldnt  jump  over.  Seems  like  the 
luck  done  turned  for  you  Andrew'  says 
Allingham  Oh  yes  says  Andrew  care- 
lesslike.  I done  made  a littel  deal  this 
mornin  he  says.  He  oncovers  a piece  of 
gold  ore  an  rubs  hit  onto  his  sleeve  this 
here  he  says  done  int rested  my  fren 
mister  Garnashone  Sena  wdiat  you  all 
jest  been  made  acquainted  with  to  the 
extent  of  a hunnerd  dollars.  Incarnacion 
it  is  my  name  says  the  Mexican  sort  of 
peckish  like  Sail  right  says  Andrew  I 
aint  got  no  kick  comin  you  done  paid 
your  money  here’s  hopin  you  aint  stuck. 

So  we  drinkt  to  that  iddee  though  as 
fur  as  my  feelins  wTent  the  Mexican 
could  a bin  stuck  a w'hole  lot  an  I 
wouldnt  of  shed  no  teardrops  as  the 
feller  says.  What  w'as  it  you  was  buyin 
ef  I might  ast  Mister  Sena  says  Alling- 
ham not  that  there  ore  I dont  reckon. 
Not  that  but  considabul  more  like  hit 
says  Andrew.  Carnashun  done  pur- 
ehassed  a option  on  a half  intrest  in  my 
mine  the  Golden  Nuggit  an  this  year 
hunnerd  is  for  the  option.  Dyou  mean 
that  there  prospek  hole  you  bin  fiddlin 
roun  over  fer  the  last  Godnowswhen  says 
Allingham  wy  there  aint  enuff  gold  in 
there  to  fill  a tooth.  Hit  may  be  says 
Andrew  smilin  superior  an  w'avin  his  see- 
gar  sos  the  smoke  w'ould  curl  purty. 
But  I says  theres  gold  thar — oddles  of 
it  ef  you  wrant  to  know.  An  my  fren 
Nasshun  here  whos  a lawyer  and  a man 
of  jedgment  says  so  that  how  about  it 
Nashun  way  no — hey.  Comjna  la  vah — 
fina  mino — muncha  gold!  Dern  it  says 
Andrew  I wisht  Id  never  learnt  the  lingo 


hit  plumb  onsettles  a wise  fellers  Inglish. 

Youre  a lawyer  are  you  says  Ahing- 
ham  to  Mister  Sena  who  was  lookin  at 
Andrew  right  ugly  fer  miscallin  his  name 
w'ell  maybe  youre  actin  in  this  matter 
fer  a klient.  I fancie  (yissir  the  feller 
says  fancie)  hit  11  be  a good  investment — 
rnuy  bueno — mooch  gold  he  says.  Sure 
says  Allingham  mooch  gold  its  a good 
business  for  a lawyer  an  he  la  ft  but  I 
knowed  he  was  irrtated  beeaus  he  seen 
he'd  got  off  onto  the  wTont  foot.  Enny- 
body  who  kin  extrak  infmation  fum  a 
Mexcan  by  means  of  askin  questions  kin 
set  up  as  a detecative  without  no  certifi- 
kit.  and  that  a fact. 

Finely  Allingham  says  I done  made  a 
littel  stake  as  you  know'  Andrew  an  Id 
like  fer  to  soak  some  on  it  awray  with 
some  keerful  feller  like  yourself  wfiere 
hit’ll  keep  good.  You  dont  reckon  youd 
wanter  sell  no  more  of  that  there  mine 
of  youm  do  you  well  I mought  says 
Andrew'.  Im  plumb  onprejudiced  that- 
away.  I kin  offer  you  another  hunnerd 
for  the  haff  intrest  you  still  hold  says 
Allingham  you  kin  offer  me  moren  that 
says  Andrew'  ef  you  aint  blowed  yore 
money  reckless  dont  talk  foolish.  Wy 
the  dad  gummed  hole  in  the  groun  aint. 
wuth  no  more  now'  than  hit  was  this 
mornin  is  it  says  Allingham  meanin  the 
half  the  Mexican  had  bought  a option  on. 
No  says  Andrew'  but  I dont  need  this 
hunnerd  as  much  as  I needit  the  first. 

Well  they  argied  for  might  nigh  a half 
hour  an  the  best  Allingham  could  do  wras 
to  git  Andrew'  to  say  he’d  sell  an  option 
on  the  haff  intrest  he  held  jist  fer  two 
hunnerd  dollars  an  two  thousand  dollars 
to  be  paid  if  the  option  was  taken  up. 
Besides  he  guaranteed  to  git  my  two 
hosses  Brownie  an  Siamma  back  to  the 
ranch  when  he  done  finished  his  time. 
Then  him  an  the  Mexican  hiked  over  to 
the  law  offis  to  fix  up  the  papers  an 
promused  to  meet  us  later  dowrn  to  the 
Troy  hotel  w'here  Allingham  was  stop- 
pin.  Aaint  it  funny  I says  how  a no 
count  Mexcan  kin  set  up  fer  a lawyer 
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Rosalind 


Marie  Tempest  and  Reginald  Denny  in  “ Rosalind.” 


ONCE  in  a 
while  some 
play  is  dif- 
ferent  from 
other  plays.  If 
it  happens  to  be 
by  J.  M.  Barrie 
(it  hurts  to  put 
a little  title  be- 
fore his  name)  it 
is  almost  sure 
to  be  different 
from  other 
plays.  Very  oc- 
casionally, among 
successful  plays, 
is  that  much- 
sought  thing,  the 
one-act  drama. 

What  strikingly 
and  also  artis- 
tically success- 
ful one-act  play 
in  the  last  lo- 
these  - many  - 
years  was  not  by 
Barrie?  First 
may  be  put  The 
Twelve  - Pound 
Look , that  amaz- 
ing combination 
o f satire  and 
dramatic  tour 
de  force.  Then 
The  Will , pow- 
erful in  itself, 
inviting  J o h n 
Drew  to  call  out 
his  finest  pow- 
ers. Pass  by 
Half  cn  Hour, 
as  not  perfect, 
although  strong, 
and  then  come 
to  the  latest  one- 
act  contribution,  a lovely  comedy,  again 
with  a theatrical  effectiveness  on  the 
same  level  with  The  Twelve-Pound  Look. 
The  critic  of  a leading  newspaper  says 
he  cannot  figure  out  its  meaning.  Heaven 
rest  his  soul,  why  should  he?  If  he 
could,  the  stage  in  America  might  not  be 
exactly  what  it  is.  Moreover  there  is 
reputed  to  have  been  a mathematician 
who  condemned  Paradise  Lost  on  a sim- 
ilar ground. 

Imagine  a living-room  in  a little  coun- 
try inn,  and  in  it,  as  boarder,  a woman 
in  her  forties,  cheerful,  relaxed,  full  of 
philosophy  and  humor.  She  is  fond  of 
middle  age,  because  it  can  be  easy;  sym- 
pathetic, unaffected.  She  attends  the 
Mothers’  Club.  She  muses  on  the  human 
show.  She  is  restful  in  body  and  mind, 
serene,  outside  herself.  On  the  mantel 
is  a photograph  of  a young  woman,  dash- 
ing, in  the  role  of  Rosalind.  The  land- 
lady has  heard  all  about  the  famous 
daughter  of  perhaps  twenty-three.  She 
knows  her  to  be  the  theatre  rage  of  Lon- 
don. She  is  amazed  that  her  mother 
speaks  so  flippantly  of  her.  She  is  al- 
most shocked  that  the  mother  has  never 
seen  her  daughter  act. 

The  ironic  and  cheery  visitor  lies 
down  on  the  sofa,  ^tn  take  a nap.  In 
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comes  a young  man  seeking  refuge  from 
the  storm.  He  talks  with  the  protesting 
and  whispering  landlady.  He  is  sur- 
prised to  recognize  a photograph  on  the 
mantle,  and  still  more  surprised  when  the 
landlady  points  out  the  supposed  sleeper 
as  the  young  lady’s  mother.  She  had  told 
him  she  was  the  only  young  actress  in 
London  who  had  no  mother.  He  looks 
over  the  form  on  the  sofa.  It  is  not  much 
like  the  daughter,  he  says;  shorter,  dif- 
ferent hair,  stouter,  less  distinguished. 
He  is  determined  to  speak  to  her;  the 
landlady  being  out  of  the  room,  he  pulls 
away  the  pillow.  Business  of  being 
awakened,  confused,  frightened.  Then 
comedy,  of  charming  variety,  in  which 
she  jeers  at  his  love  for  her  daughter, 
and  gives  to  that  young  lady  a shock- 
ingly light  and  wayward  character.  This 
of  course  leads  up  to  the  revelation  that 
there  is  no  daughter.  She  herself  is  the 
actress.  But  before  the  discovery  is 
made  she  receives  a shock  of  genuine 
horror  by  finding  that  his  love  for  her  is 
real.  Her  picture  is  in  his  watch,  along 
with  that  of  his  dead  sister,  and  there 
have  been  no  others. 

It  is  all  very  hard  for  him  to  believe. 
A telegram  comes  from  London.  She  has 
been  recalled  from  her  vacation.  The 


new  play  has 
tailed  and  As 
You  Like  It 
must  be  put  on 
again  at  once. 
She  goes  into 
her  dressing- 
room.  You  see 
her  no  longer, 
but  you  hear  her 
voice.  It  grows 
gay.  It  grows 
hard.  When  she 
comes  out  she  is 
again  young, 
flashy,  with 
none  of  the  mid- 
dle-age gentle 
c o m j)  rehension 
but  with  all  of 
the  hectic  per- 
sonal thrill.  She 
no  longer  treats 
him  as  a dear 
boy,  whose  eyes 
are  to  be  shown 
the  truth.  Off 
they  go  together 
to  London  and 
to  surface  glam- 
our. 

One  of  the 
tragedies  of  the 
stage  i s that 
there  are  no 
parts  for  women 
between  youth 
and  old  age.  Bar- 
rie toys  with  this 
idea  in  the  pres- 
ent play  and 
shows  the  con- 
stant pressure  of 
the  manager  and 
the  actress  to 
prevent  the  playwright  if  possible  from 
allowing  his  heroine  to  be  over  twenty- 
nine.  Something  has  been  done,  how- 
ever, lately  to  extend  the  range.  A 
number  of  modern  playwrights  have 
contributed  to  the  enfranchisement. 
Indeed  one  of  the  great  discoveries  of 
fiction  in  our  time  has  been  the  inter- 
estingness of  middle  age,  and  apparently 
the  drama  is  to  a less  extent  making  the 
same  discovery. 

Any  actress  will  tell  you  this  new  role 
of  Barrie’s  is  a wonderful  part : and  any 
manager,  that  to  find  an  actress  who  can 
play  the  careless  forties  and  then  look 
the  dashing  twenties  is  some  task.  Miss 
Tempest  gets  through  the  tour  de  force 
in  the  last  part  skilfully,  with  extremely 
clever  dressing,  and  in  the  main  part,  the 
happy  comedy  of  middle  age,  she  is  more 
of  an  artist  than  in  anything  the  present 
writer  has  seen  her  do  before. 

Speaking  of  the  present  writer:  The 
first  actress  he  ever  met  in  real  life 
seemed  to  him  a very  fascinating  person. 
She  was  the  young  heroine  of  an  admir- 
able play.  He  went  to  supper  with  her. 
She  went  out  of  her  way  to'  tell  him 
that  she  had  a grown-up  daughter.  Even 
then  he  could  see  only  the  heroine  he  had 
seen  upon  the  stage. 

Original  from 
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It’s  strange  to  us  how  our  friends 
will  find  a small  mistake  or  typographical 
error  in  the  Democrat  and  rush  in  to 
tell  us,  yet  they  never  see  their  own 
mistakes,  or  bring  in  news,  ad  or  job 
work.  But  go  on  boys,  we’re  used  to  it. 

— The  Morrilton  (Ark.)  Democrat. 


Joseph  Rather,  a farmer  residing  near 
Unity,  was  brought  to  St.  Joseph’s  hos- 
pital the  first  of  the  week  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  a dynamite  cap. 

— The  Marshfield  (Wis.)  Herald. 

When  the  Knockers  Got  Theirs 


Grapes  are  looking  fine  but  corn  and 
oats  aren  ot  doing  very  well  They  wantt 
rain.  Late  potatoes  are  in  the  same  boat. 
Pastures  are  drying  up.  Feed  is  short, 
while  flies  never  were  so  savage  or  ugly 
as  they  are  just  now. 

— Sandusky  (0.)  Register. 


Kullur 

Mrs.  Philo  Sperry  was  hostess  to  the 
Huron  History  class  Wednesday  evening. 
A very  interesting  paper  was  read  by 
Mrs.  Willetta  Ward  on  “Works  of 
Luther  Burbanks”  and  another  by 
Mrs  Grace  Morse  on 

“Birds  and  Points  of  In-  

terest  Around  Huron.  Wh 

— Sandusky  (0.)  

Register. 


He'll  Get  You  in 
the  End 

1 am  for  you  First  and 
Last.  Furniture  and  Un- 
dertaking. 

— Card  of  an  Osakis 
(Minn.)  Dealer. 

As  Business  Men  Do 

A country  editor  sar- 
castically remarks  that 
he  wants  to  buy  a sack 
of  flour,  a pair  of  shoes 
and  a straw  hat,  and  he 
is  ready  to  receive  the 
lowest  bids  for  the  same. 
He  states  that  some  of 
his  town  merchants  treat 
him  this  way  when  they 
want  $2  worth  of  print- 
ing done. 

— The  Milford  (Tex.) 

News. 

Some  Job 


There  is  a busy  editor 
running  a newspaper  at  Ozona,  Crockett 
County.  This  paragraph  is  taken  from 
his  editorial  page:  “An  increase  in  the 
scholastic  population  of  Ozona  of  fifty- 
seven  pupils  over  that  of  last  year  does 
not  appear  like  race  suicide — and  they 
are  all  huskies,  too.  We  are  doing  nearly 
all  this  ourselves.”  Some  editorial  job, 
that. 

— The  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Record. 

This  Theatre  Didn't  Advertise 

We  noticed  from  the  bills  thrown 
around  that  the  Empress  theatre  had 
quite  a vaudeville  stunt  beside  their 
usual  movie  reels  Monday  night. 

— The  Gpgo  (Col.)  Democrat. 


You  remember  Noah  had  to  work  a 
long  time  on  the  ark,  it  was  uphill  busi- 
ness, too,  at  best,  building  a boat  away 
out  on  dry  land,  where  the  local  anvil 
and  hammer  club  sat  around  spitting 
tobacco  juice  upon  his  lumber,  whittling 
up  his  pine  boards  with  their  jackknives 


When  You  Get  Back  from  Your  Vacation 


Bossy , the  Dope-Fiend 

One  of  J.  E.  Staatz’s  cows,  a full  blood 
Jersey,  was  humanely  killed  the  first  of 
the  week  to  end  her  misery.  Several 
months  ago  this  cow  was  badly  poisoned 
while  feeding  in  the  pasture,  but  recov- 
ered and  it  was  believed 

she  would  be  all  right. 

ion  However,  it  seems  that 

she  developed  a craving 

for  the  weed,  would  eat 
nothing  else  and  became 
a regular  dope  fiend.  Mr. 
Staatz  was  offered  Si 25 

_«  t for  the  animal  a few 

months  ago. 

— The  Enterprise 
(Kans.)  Push. 

Constant  Woman 


CEE  VHI2!f 
I'Ve  ONLY 
Be fN  C VliE 
^TIVO  Wr.Ehr.9  / 


People  have  been  in- 
\AbrA  what  the  picnic 

committees  are  doing  this 
year.  The  amusement 
committee  has  been  work- 
. . „ _ ing  hard  to  secure  some- 

[o.)  Nemi-Prrgs.  - . , . . . . 

thing  entirely  out  of  the 
ordinary — and  they  have 
succeeded.  They  have  secured  a double 
parachute  leap!  For  a feat  that  will 
make  you  hold  your  breath,  your 
heart  will  stop  beating  and  your  hair  rise 
straight  up,  there  is  nothing  that  will 
compare  with  this  double  parachute 
leap.  The  man  who  undertakes  it  does 
so  with  the  understanding  that  each  trial 
may  be  his  last.  While  we  have  never 
seen  it  we  have  been  told  by  those  who 
have  seen  the  leap  made  that  women 
scream  and  faint  and  strong  men  shud- 
der and  turn  away  from  the  sight  of 
the  falling  man,  for  many  times  the 
second  parachute  fails  to  open  until  al- 
most to  the  ground — and  sometimes  it 
fails  to  open  at  all. 

— The  Mount  Valley  (Kans.)  Journal. 
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and  telling  him  what  a fool  he  was  for 
expecting  a big  rain  in  a country  that 
was  too  dry  to  grow  alfalfa.  But  he  kept 
at  it.  Finally  the  flood  came  and  every 
mother’s  son  of  the  croakers  was 
drowned.  This  is  the  only  instance  we 
know  in  either  sacred  or  profane  history 
where  a bunch  of  knockers  got  just  ex- 
actly what  was  coming  to  them. 

— The  Rawlins  County  (Kans.) 

Record. 

Mabel  Worthy  of  Bliss 

Miss  Mabel  Worthy  has  returned  to 
her  house  after  spending  two  months  in 
Bliss. 

• —The  Lane  (W.  Va.)  Recorder. 


Mrs.  Joe  Keep  re- 
turned home  Saturday 
after  two  months’  ab- 
sence and  found  things 
topsey-turvey,  just  as 
every  wife  does  when  she 
returns. 

—The  Lane  (W.  Va.) 

Recorder. 

The  Press-Agent 
Speaks 
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Machine  by  which  cans  are  automatically  filled  without  coming  in  contact  with  the  hands. 


(•(•TVTO  THEORIES  of  human  equal- 
ly ity  and  freedom  could  have 
knocked  off  women’s  shackles  of 
kitchen  drudgery  as  did  the  first  can  of 
food,”  I once  had  the  pleasure  of  telling 
the  members  of  the  National  Canners’ 
Association.  Doubtless,  it  has  not  oc- 
curred to  the  public  to  link  the  new 
womanhood  with  commercial  food-prod- 
ucts, but  after  many  years’  study  of  both 
subjects,  I sincerely  regard  them  as 
cause  and  effect.  The  worthy  canners, 
may,  as  individuals,  be  violent  “antis,” 
or  they  may,  after  the  manner  of  mere 
men,  never  have  taken  time  to  think  on 
matters  pertaining  to  women;  but  the 
fact  remains,  that  the  food  manufac- 
turer— sublimely  unconscious,  or  violent- 
ly protesting,  as  he  may  be — is  the 
precursor  of  the  feminist  movement. 

There  could  be  no  thought  of  eco- 
nomic independence,  and  no  serious  re- 
volt, in  the  breast  of  the  farmer’s  wife 
of  a few  decades  ago,  when  she  daily 
left  her  spinning  and  weaving,  her  tailor- 
ing and  garment-fashioning  to  bake 
seventeen  pies,  half  a dozen  fat  loaves 
of  bread,  many  cakes  and  bushels  of 
doughnuts;  to  roast  the  huge  turkey  and 
brown  the  goose,  and  dry  the  fruits  and 
cure  the  meats,  and  brew  the  ale,  and 
press  the  cider,  and  “put  up”  shining 
rows  of  jellies,  preserves  and  jams. 
While  she  was  being  “speeded  up”  to  an 
eighteen-hour  day,  she  had  little  leisure 
for  Ibsen  or  Shaw,  or  contemplations  of 
her  legal  disabilities  and  her  political 
non-existence!  It  was  after  the  food 
manufacture^— i^id  lifted  the  white  wo- 
rub  h°r 


eyes,  stretch  her  limbs,  and  look  the 
big  world  in  the  face. 

Talk  about  women’s  taking  men’s  jobs 
away  from  them — the  commercial  food 
men  forced  their  way  into  our  kitchens, 
and  seized  upon  our  century-old  tasks! 
It  was  some  time  before  we  realized  that, 
our  fruit  and  vegetables,  our  condiments, 
meats,  soups  and  fish,  and  even  our  des- 
serts, were  being  canned  for  us  better 
and  cheaper  than  we  could  prepare  them, 
and  that,  therefore,  we  were  facing  an 
amazing  new  idleness — indeed,  some  of 
us  have  not  awakened  to  the  realization 
yet. 

Close  on  the  heels  of  the  wonderful 
new  inventions  in  sterilization,  sanitary 
cans,  and  hermetically  sealed  contain- 
ers, came  the  terrific  tales  of  the  muck- 
raker,  regarding  food  adulteration.  The 
housekeeper,  who  had  timidly  ventured 
forth  into  the  arena  of  scientific  progress, 
scurried  fearfully  back  under  cover,  in 
terror  of  poisoning  her  family.  The 
housekeepers  were  thoroughly  scared. 
Even  today,  many  a woman  asserts  with 
that  smug  satisfaction  with  which  we 
proclaim  ourselves  good  wives  and 
mothers,  “I  never  put  a bit  of  food  upon 
my  table  that  is  not  made  in  my 
kitchen.” 

Such  a statement  is  a sign,  not  of  vir- 
tue, but  of  ignorance,  in  the  twentieth- 
century  woman.  She  could  not  keep  out 
the  commercial  food  manufacturer  if  she 
barricaded  her  doors.  She  admits  him 
with  the  flour,  the  coffee,  the  flavoring 
extracts,  the  baking  powder.  She  usual- 
ly adds  commercial  bread,  butter,  pick-* 
les,  condiments,  sirups,  canned  tomatoes, 


corn,  ]>eas,  beets,  beans  and  asparagus, 
peaches,  plums,  quinces,  cranberries,  ap- 
ple butter,  and  dozens  of  other  “emer- 
gency” rations.  Not  that  she  orders  all 
of  these  things  open-mindedly : she  buys 
a few  at  a time,  furtively,  apologetically, 
to  piece  out  Sunday-night  suppers,  or  be 
prepared  for  the  sudden  inroads  of  un- 
expected company.  Probably  she  does 
not  know,  yet,  about  spinach,  spaghetti, 
tamales  and  p!um  pudding.  She  does 
not  realize  the  wonders  of  canned  chick- 
en, fruit  punches,  pineapple  and  mince 
meat.  Tinned  souffles,  croquettes  and 
all  of  the  elaborately  cooked  foods,  in 
cans  are  hidden  mysteries  to  her.  The 
old-fashioned  housekeeper  has  been  flat- 
tered and  lulled  into  a fatuous  content- 
ment, has  been  extolled  and  set  upon  a 
pedestal,  until  she,  very  naturally,  fears 
to  yield  up  her  one  talent. 

Right  here  the  feminist  comes  to  the 
front,  though  she,  too,  is  all  unconscious 
as  to  the  source  of  her  emancipation. 
She  does  not  recognize  the  canner  as  her 
deliverer!  Perhaps  he  does  not  resem- 
ble Sir  Galahad,  but  he  certainly  has 
ridden  ahead  in  the  van  of  progress  and 
done  us  service  which  the  knights  of  old 
might  well  have  been  proud  of.  The 
suffragette,  or  to  use  the  broader  term, 
the  feminist,  may  not  recognize  her 
valiant  knight,  any  more  than  does  the 
old-fashioned  housekeeper;  but  she  dif- 
fers from  that  estimable  lady,  in  seizing 
upon  her  opportunities  eagerly. 

Already,  she  has  been  quick  to  see 
the  advantages  of  living  in  apartment- 
houses,  abolishing  the  old-time  cumber- 
some housekeeping  ptiJt;  'and  applying 
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business  - efficien- 
cy methods  to 
her  diminishing 
housework.  Now 
she  presses  upon 
the  legislators 
through  her 
great  organized 
forces,  and  com- 
pels Federal  and 
State  pure-food 
legislation,  teach- 
es her  more 
ignorant  sisters 
how  to  read  the 
labels,  and 
spreads  the  gos- 
pel of  simple 
and  sanitary  eat- 
ing through  can- 
ned food.  The 


civilization  b y 
turning  their  at- 
tention to  the 
new  problems 
which  h a v e 
opened  up.  They 
know  nothing  of 
food  laws,  ap- 
parently care  not 
a whit  that  they 
are  feeding  their 
families  sulphuric 
acid,  anilin  dyes 
and  sodium  ben- 
zoate, never  read 
a label,  would 
not  know  what 
it  meant  if  they 
did,  and  never 
heard  of  bacter- 
iology or  sanita- 


beauty  of  the 
feminist  is  that 
she  sets  some 


Above — One  of  the  largest  canning-rooms  in  the  country. 
Below — Canning  jams  in  stone  jars. 


tion.  This  class 
1 would  recom- 
mend as  the  first 


value  upon  her  own  labor.  If  the 
same  food  can  be  put  up  in  her  kitchen 
in  the  same  amount  for  one  cent 
less,  she  does  not  say  that  it  is  cheaper 
to  put  this  up  at  home  than  to  buy  it: 
she  knows  that  if  her  time  is  worth  any- 
thing, her  nervous  energy,  strength  and 
temper,  as  she  stands  over  the  hot  cook- 
stove  during  the  months  of  summer,  the 
home  product  is  far  more  expensive. 

No  intelligent  person  doubts  that  high- 
grade  bottled  and  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables,  and  cleanly  package-goods 
are  more  sanitary  than  the  ordinary 
bulk  material  in  the  open  bins,  a bed  for 
the  cat,  handled  by  many  clerks  before 
they  reach  the  slatternly  maid-of-all- 
work.  But,  the  very  alluring  aspect  of 
all  of  the  beautifully  displayed  factory- 
products  have  tempted  purchasers  to 
spend  a little  here  and  a little  there  be- 
yond their  means,  and  so  contributed  to 
the  cost  of  high  living,  which  has  raised 
the  universal  howl.  The  feminist  solves  the 
problem  of  the  increased  cost  ofjuxuries, 

Digiti/^l:  “y‘ 


ing  frankly  to  her  husband:  “Men  have 
liberated  me  from  the  cook-stove  by  giv- 
ing me  wonderful  commercially-prepared 
food,  from  soup  to  pudding.  As  I am 
now  practically  idle,  I will  follow  my 
tasks  out  into  the  world,  clean  up  the 
community,  look  after  the  milk  supply, 
and  do  a little  municipal  housekeeping 
which  men  have  done  so  badly.  I will 
become  productive,  and  add  to  our 
income,  so  that  we  will  not  be  ruined  by 
the  enormous  modern  out-go ! There  are 
many  things  about  the  transition  which 
are  difficult,  but  now  that  I come  to 
think  of  it,  I greatly  prefer  this  special- 
ization, for,  you  know,  one  is  not  natur- 
ally a skilled  cook  just  because  she  is  a 
woman!” 

To  be  sure,  there  are  some  women 
who  have  taken  advantage  of  the  new 
leisure  by  merely  being  lazy.  Floating 
with  the  current,  they  have  accepted  the 
innovations  of  the  commercially-pre- 
pared foods,  the  vacuum-cleaner,  the 
fireless-cooker.  or  the  apartment-hotel, 
without  adapting  themselves  to  the  new 


victims  of  euthanasia,  or  the  legal  put- 
ting out  of  the  way  of  the  unfit! 

All  over  America,  a vast  army  of  wo- 
men, who  still  are  housekeepers,  arc 
vitally  concerned  with  the  food-problem 
in  its  broadest  sense,  and,  in  their  clubs 
and  organizations,  are  tackling  its 
scientific  and  legislative  aspects.  I wish 
that  the  inhabitants  of  every  city  and 
remote  village  could  accompany  me  on 
personally  conducted  tours  of  some  of 
the  great  food  factories.  If  so,  not  one 
would  dissent  when  I claim  that  the 
high-grade  canning  establishment  is 
more  scientific,  clean  and  sanitary  than 
is  the  average  home  kitchen ! Large 
capital  has  been  expended  on  the  most 
exquisite  copper,  silver-lined  kettles,  on 
the  most  scientific  and  up-to-date  ap- 
paratus, on  securing  export  bacteri- 
ologists, who  analyze  even  i \ s output. 
White  marble,  or  glass-toppr  i tables  re- 
ceive the  meat,  fruit  or  vegetables,  which 
are  cut  up  by  machinen  i - ed  from 
place  to  place  in  wire  bask -f  - mn  along 
a trolley,  like  a deparitnSl  frOQrte  cash- 
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box,  and  often  never  touched  by  human 
hands.  The  employees  wear  white 
gloves,  white  frocks  and  caps,  and  in 
some  establishments,  have  their  hands 
manicured  at  the  firm's  expense. 

The  food,  after  being  cooked,  is  sub- 
jected to  enormous  heat.  Its  immersion  in 
live  steam  is  complete.  No  bacteria  ever 
born  could  exist  in  such  a Turkish  bath. 
The  sanitary  cans  in  many  factories  are 
nowadays  clamped  by  machinery — a 
new  patent  process  to  eliminate  even  the 
one  drop  of  solder — and  after  that,  the 
cans  are  again  immersed  in  steam  or  boil- 
ing water.  Will  you  kindly  compare  this 


tionable  non-food  ingredients.  It  there- 
fore, may  be  said,  by  the  most  unprej- 
udiced person,  that  the  National  Can- 
ners’  Association  is  more  moral  than  our 
government,  for  the  Federal  law,  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Act,  still  permits  a lim- 
ited amount  of  sodium  benzoate,  and 
seven  coal-tar  dyes  of  hideous  hue — 
grass-green,  red,  brilliant  yellow,  indigo- 
looking blue,  etcetera . Nine  years  before 
there  was  Federal  food  law,  the  National 
Canners’  Association  drafted  one,  and 
petitioned  Congress  to  pass  it ! The  fact 
that  New  York  City  alone  in  1912  bought 
$150,000,000  worth  of  canned  goods, 


One  of  the  advantages  of  canned 
vegetables  is  that  they  are  purchased 
from  the  farmer  by  the  great  manufac- 
turer in  the  height  of  the  season,  when 
cheapest  and  freshest,  and  put  up  within 
three  hours  of  the  time  they  are  picked 
off  the  stalk  or  vine.  Each  day’s  pick 
is  packed  before  any  more  is  bought. 
Contrasted  with  the  many  handlings 
which  city  vegetables  and  fruit  are  sub- 
jected to — the  dirt,  dogs,  sun,  staleness 
and  mediocre  quality — the  canned  pro- 
duct has  everything  in  its  favor,  and 
practically  comes  to  us  fresh  from  the 
farm,  although  it  may  have  been  her- 


“Picking  over”  the  strawberries , in  a large  canning  factory . 


process,  Mrs.  Housekeeper,  with  the  un- 
speakable methods  of  the  average  Brid- 
get? 

Do  not  fancy  that  the  canner  cans 
what  he  can,  and  what  he  can’t  can,  he 
still  tries  to  fool  the  public  with.  No 
commercial  man  takes  himself  more  seri- 
ously. The  National  Canners’  Associa- 
tion cooperates  with  the  government, 
and  for  years  has  maintained  higher  food 
standards  than  the  Federal  law!  The 
whole  point  of  canning  is  sterilization  by 
excessive  heat,  and  the  exclusion  of  air 
by  hermetically  sealing  all  containers. 
For  this  reason,  no  artificial  chemical 
preservatives  are  required.  For  years, 
the  National  Canners’  Association  has 
stood  unanimously  against  sodium  ben- 
zoate and  dyes,  and  has  not  counte- 
nanced copperas  in  peas  (the  brilliant 
green  was  put  in,  in  France,  and  is  not 
permitted  now  by  our  government,  even 
in  the  imported  product') , or  any  objec- 


looks  as  if  intelligent  women — who  wield 
the  vast  majority  of  the  purchasing 
power — are  appreciating  their  debt  to 
the  canned-food  industry'. 

As  feminism  and  pure  food  both  meet 
and  focus  in  the  ex-Chief  of  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Dr.  Wiley,  his 
word  may  be  taken,  rather  than  mine: 

The  canned-food  industry,  more  es- 
pecially that  portion  of  it  represented 
by  the  National  Association,  has  been 
foremost  among  the  food  industries  in 
its  endeavor  to  improve  their  output 
by  the  selection  of  good  material,  by 
sanitary  factory-methods,  the  improve- 
ment, of  the  quality  of  the  container 
and  the  abolition  of  the  use  of  pre- 
servatives. . . . Canned  goods  fill 
a most  important  place  in  the  modern 
dietary,  and  the  wholesomeness,  pal- 
atability  and  convenience  of  the 
products  are  in  most  instances  unques- 
tionable, and  under  modern  condi- 
tions of  life,  they  are  filling  a larger 
and  larger  need. 


metically  sealed  for  several  years.  As- 
paragus, for  instance,  is  put  into  tins 
at  once,  preserving  all  its  natural  qual- 
ities, whereas,  it  is  said  that  no  con- 
sumer can  secure  any  fresh  asparagus  in 
the  city  markets,  which  is  less  than  two 
days  old.  For  the  deciduous  fruits,  the 
canner  buys  whole  orchards,  and  often 
has  his  factories  located  on  their  borders, 
so  that  the  fruit  is  picked  in  the  morn- 
ing and  canned  at  noon;  although  most 
city  people  cannot  secure  fruit  and  ber- 
ries that  are  not  parched  and  with- 
ered. 

The  old-fashioned  cooking-teacher 
goes  forth  to  warn  women  against  com- 
mercial foods.  Her  message  is  that  of 
individual,  personal  labor;  her  slogan  is: 
‘’Back  to  the  stove!” 

The  feminist  liberates  woman  from 
the  manual  labor,  which  may  not  be  con- 
genial to  her,  and  suggests  that  she  spec- 
ialize, as  her  husband  does. 
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and  not  make  no  bobble  hit  would  be  a 
grate  deal  more  funnier  ef  he  couldnt 
says  Allingham  what  them  Mexcans 
dont  know  about  stealin  aint  wuth 
menshun. 

Well  we  bes  go  down  an  pay  my  bill 
he  says  but  fust  you  kin  jest  leave  me 
have  a hundred  dollars  sos  1 kin  have  the 
money  when  we  see  Andrew  agin.  What 
I says.  Wy  he  says  lookin  surprized 
you  didn  think  Id  leave  you  outn  a good 
thing  did  you  an  us  pardners  like  we  be. 

0 it  wont  make  me  feel  bad  none  I says. 
Fur  es  I kin  see  hits  throwin  money 
away  ef  that  feller  Sena  was  buyin 
Andrews  diggins  fer  anathin  but  to  skin 
some  tenderfoot  he’s  a had  the  hull  mine 
and  ennyway  when  the  option  comes  due 
ef  th  outfit  was  sellin  fer  a dollar  we 
wouldn  be  able  to  purchass  one  of  the 
mine  stulls  like  as  not.  What  putt  it 
into  your  head  to  git  caught  up  in  this 
here  jam  is  beyon  me. 

Well  in  the  fust  place  says  Allingham 
hit  struck  me  ez  a plumb  favrable  morn- 
in  fer  buyin  mines  then  in  the  secon 
place  hits  a whole  lot  more  repitable  to 
invest  money  than  to  gammle  it  away 
on  my  cyard  playin  wich  wed  be  jest 
rekles  enuff  to  do  an  in  the  third  place 
ef  somebuddy  should  happen  to  fine 
somethin  in  the  prospek  besides  mountin 
air  wich  aint  beyon  the  bouns  of  possibil- 
ity we  alld  be  in  a nobul  strateejik  posi- 
tion. Themes  shore  good  reasins  I says 
but  hit  dont  seem  noways  necessary  to 
me  I should  partispate  in  the  deal  0 he 
says  jest  as  you  like  suit  yourself.  Only 
he  says  offhanded  I thought  we  was 
partners  but  ef  your  afraid  of  riskin 
yore  money  to  hep  out  a fren  wy  I 
guess  I kin  go  it  alone  lets  have  a littel 
drink  Mister  Bartender.  His  voice  was 
reel  sorrowful  when  he  ordred  the  drinks 
an  after  wed  drinkt  them  I got  studyin 
a minit  an  I says  well  ef  you  putt  it 
thataway  Id  jest  as  soon  come  in  an 

1 dragged  out  a hunnerd  dollars  offen  my 
roll  an  reached  it  out  acrost  the  table. 
No  no  he  says  puttin  up  his  han  I 
wouldn  want  to  git  you  into  trouble 
agin  yore  better  jedgment.  Misery 
loves  company  but  hit  preefers  good 
company  an  I wouldn  want  you  should 
git  soured  on  the  worl  becaus  of  me  in- 
fluencin  you  to  maybe  loose  yore 
forchin.  No  no  he  says. 

Well  sir  would  you  bleeve  it  hit  taken 
me  a couple  of  more  drinks  an  a lot  of 
time  to  git  Allingham  to  take  that  there 
money  I never  seen  ennybuddy  so  plumb 
obsnat  about  receivin  a hunnerd  dollars. 
Finely  he  says  well  ef  you  wont  take  no 
fer  an  anser  I reckn  111  hafto  let  you  in 
yes  I says  Im  right  wild  an  full  of  eager- 
nes  an  I handed  over  the  bills.  Alling- 
ham laft  an  says  yore  a pretty  good  fel- 
ler Lem  Im  a dam  fool  I says  I reckn. 
Well  he  says  they  aint  no  diffunce  a 
tall  between  them  two  critters  the  only 


trouble  is  the  fac  aint  as  genelly  reckon- 
ized  ez  it  mought  be.  Supposin  we  go 
git  a few  neccessary  articles  an  pack 
them  down  to  the  hotel  alright  I says. 

Well  Allingham  bought  some  tobakko 
an  teethbrushes  an  sech  like  but  I had 
a plenty  of  tobakko  so  I didn  hafto  buy 
nothin.  Then  we  went  down  to  the 
Troy  hotel  to  pay  Allinghams  bill  an  he 
got  to  talk  with  the  gal  at  the  desk  a 
few  minits  before  Andrew  an  his  fren 
Incarnacion  arrove.  Allingham  calls 
this  here  gal  Hellen  but  they  aint  no 
sense  into  it  becaus  the  gal’s  name  is 
Henneryetta.  So  I tole  him  that  an  he 
says  well  most  people  aint  named  right 
at  christenin  an  my  mission  when  I think 
on  it  is  to  give  them  names  accordin  to 
their  natcher  an  circumstances  now 
Henneryetta  he  says  is  a right  peart 
name  for  a cow  some  day  when  I gits 
me  a cow  Im  a goin  to  call  her  that 
but  his  aint  no  name  for  this  year  charm- 
ing creecher  wareas  Hellen  of  the  Tr  v 
hotel  is  a chased  an  appropriat  desig- 
nashun  an  not  to  be  surpast.  Thats  all 
right  I says  but  it  aint  her  name  Tut 
tut  he  says  whats  in  a name  libel  I says 
offen  if  nothin  more  seryus  I knowed  a 
feller  was  shot  onct  over  nothin  moren 
a name  or  so.  Well  we  wont  discuss  the 
pint  he  says  which  is  what  he  alius  says 
when  he  sees  I got  the  best  on  him  so  I 
didnt  say  no  more  besides  he  says  here 
comes  Andrew  an  his  good  fairy  fren  a 
smilen  like  hed  jest  buried  his  rich  uncle 
Pablo. 

'J'HEY  let  on  they  got  the  papers  all 
fixed  up  so  we  went  over  to  the  Opry 
House  bar  to  seal  the  bargin  an  had 
one  or  two.  Then  Allingham  give  An- 
drew the  two  hunnerd  dollars  an  putt 
the  opshun  contrack  in  his  coat  pocket 
an  then  we  said  goodbye.  Andrew  want- 
ed to  go  along  over  to  the  depo  with  us 
but  we  finely  compomised  on  a nother 
round  an  we  left  him  a tellin  Incarnacion 
he  was  for  him  ontwell  the  sand  in  the 
desert  got  plumb  froze  up  well  three 
hunnerd  dollars  is  a lot  of  money  for 
Andrew  to  have.  All  at  onct  an  him  in 
town  too. 

I was  kind  of  sorry  to  leave  the  ole 
feller  jest  think  I says  we  may  not  never 
see  him  agin  speshally  ef  he  dont  lose 
that  there  stake  before  hits  been  drinkt 
up.  Ill  see  him  in  my  dree  ms  says  Al- 
lingham ef  we  dont  git  out  of  here  he  is 
beginning  to  annoy  me  Im  afraid  my 
whole  day  has  bin  spoilt  lets  go. 

So  we  went  to  the  depo  but  the  trane 
was  late.  So  we  set  up  on  the  porch  of  the 
Harvey  House  hotel  wait  in.  This  here 
hotel  is  a nelegen  edfis  called  the  Casta- 
yeda  an  I would  rather  of  set  in  the  depo 
becaus  we  wasnt  stopping  at  the  hotel 
but  Allingham  says  no  fer  the  sake  of 
the  hotel  management  let  us  set  here  its 
wuth  far  more  to  them  than  the  mere 
prise  of  a room  fer  us  to  be  seen  here 
by  the  natuffs  there  is  a lot  in  a hotel 


having  the  repitation  of  katerin  only  to 
the  smartest  people.  Well  I says  ef 
thats  all  we  kin  shorely  qualify  as  smart 
becaus  we  done  spent  might  nigh  a day 
with  money  an  got  some  on  it  let 
yit. 

Allingham  lookt  at  me  funny  Lem  he 
says  as  a fren  an  well  wisher  lemme  ad- 
vice you  agin  akwirin  a fondnes  for  iurny 
it  is  beneath  you  he  says  an  besides  hit 
is  a weapon  that  more  offen  than  not 
funkshuns  similar  to  a boomrang  w’hich 
smites  the  hand  that  weeldeth  it  onless 
used  continual.  Leave  it  to  them  pore 
humans  in  Noo  York  an  other  eastern 
senters  of  vise  an  idleness  where  they 
gits  tired  of  sayin  what  they  mean  an 
looks  upon  the  suttel  divershun  of  sayin 
what  they  dont  mean  as  wit  do  you  git 
my  drift.  No  I says  I dont  w’ell  in  brief 
he  says  dont  try  to  be  funny  yore  wastin 
yore  time. 

Well  I didn  have  nothin  to  say  becaus 
Allingham  knows  moren  me  so  I says 
how  about  our  tickets  and  the  itinery 
of  this  here  toor  we  aint  got  no  plans 
yit.  I got  mileage  says  Allingham  an 
well  decide  where  were  goin  after  we 
gits  on  the  trane.  We  kin  map  out  an 
intrestin  root  there  and  git  offen  the 
line  anywheres  an  I reckn  we  kin  fine 
hosses  an  supplies  wherever  we  are.  It 
is  not  what  we  startet  out  to  do  exakly 
but  that  theres  an  advantage  becaus  we 
will  be  actin  inconsistent  which  is  al- 
ways adviceable  who  was  it  said  con- 
sistency was  like  a jewell  becaus  all  it  is 
good  for  is  to  show  off  to  other  people  I 
dont  know  I says. 

Allingham  set  back  and  lit  a cigareet 
an  I could  tell  by  the  look  in  his  eyes 
that  he  was  a goin  to  talk  some  more 
you  kin  always  tell  when  hes  goin  to  talk 
he  looks  like  he  was  thinkin  of  somethin 
to  eat  an  cant  jest  deside  what  hitll  be. 
Finely  he  opnd  his  mouth  to  speak  an 
then  set  up  straight  an  says  holy  Moses 
like  he  was  plumb  surprized.  I lookt 
up  and  all  I seen  was  a gal  whats  the 
matter  I says. 

Matter  he  says  soft  like  he  was  a 
sayin  his  prayers  lookit  whats  comin  to- 
wards us  I am  I says  hits  a gal.  A gal 
says  Allingham  wy  you  pore  stubbismik 
creecher  hits  a vishun.  I didn  say  noth- 
in because  we’d  had  right  smart  of 
drinks  an  sometimes  hits  curyus  what 
iddees  a feller  gits  when  hes  been  drinkin 
I knowed  a feller  onct  got  an  iddee  he 
was  a herd  of  chickings  back  one  the  ole 
farm  whenever  hed  had  considabul  and 
hed  cakel  twell  he  was  plumb  out  of 
breath  or  got  jounced  outn  the  salloon. 
Hits  best  to  humor  em  when  they  gits 
thataway  longs  you  kin  stan  it  that 
is. 

So  I jest  waited  and  watched  and  the 
gal  walkd  apast  us  an  into  the  hotel 
without  even  turnin  her  eyes  in  our 
direkshun.  An  jest  then  number  9 
whistled  up  the  track  an  we  knowed  hit 
was  time  to  move. 


The  fourth  chronicle  of  the  blithe  adventures  oi  Mr.  Allen,  erstwhile  cook  of  the  Bar  2 cattle  ranch,  will  appear 

next  week. 
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Balls  and  Strikes 

By  BILLY  EVANS 

About  Wagner  and  Lajoie 

HAS  Hans  Wagner  lost  his  terror  for 
opposing  pitchers?  Is  Larry 
Lajoie  through  as  a big  league 
star?  Those  two  questions  were  much 
debated  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  1915 
season.  The  season  of  1914  was  a very 
disasterous  one  for  these  two  wonderful 
players.  In  years  gone  Wagner  and 
Lajoie  annually  furnished  gossip  and  dis- 
cussion galore  as  to  their  greatness.  Na- 
tional League  fans  admitted  Larry  was 
the  more  graceful  fielder,  but  not  a bit 
more  accurate.  They  insisted  the  dif- 
ference in  their  batting  strength  either 
way  didn’t  cut  any  figure  as  most  were 
willing  to  admit  both  were  great  hit- 
ters. As  base  runners  the  old  leaguers 
said  Wagner  had  a decided  advantage, 
and  on  that  point  there  was  no  doubt, 
as  Wagner  was  always  a nifty  man  on 
the  paths.  When  all  topics  failed  to 
produce  a warm  debate,  the  greatness 
of  Wagner  and  Lajoie  was  brought  to 
the  fore. 

The  name  of  Wagner  and  Lajoie  has 
become  synonomous  with  the  circle  of 
.300  hitters.  When  a season  opened,  it 
was  regarded  as  a certainty  that  both 
men  would  hit  better  than  the  .300 
mark.  The  fan  who  closely  follows  the 
records,  is  perhaps  conversant  with  the 
fact  that  both  Lajoie  and  Wagner  failed 
to  reach  that  mark  during  the  season 
of  1914.  Not  only  did  these  two  great 
batsmen  fall  below  that  mark,  but  in- 
cidentally they  suffered  the  poorest  sea- 
son during  their  entire  careers  from  a 
batting  standpoint.  Lajoie  hit  .258, 
while  Wagner  registered  .252. 

Until  last  season  Wagner,  who  broke 
into  the  National  League  in  1897,  had 
for  seventeen  consecutive  years  batted 
.300  or  better.  It  was  unfortunate  that 
he  was  unable  to  keep  up  that  most  mar- 
ve’ous  record.  In  1913  he  just  managed 
to  beat  the  barrier  by  hitting  an  even 
.300.  There  are  a great  many  people 
who  believe  that  Wagner  is  through. 
They  base  their  belief  on  his  poor  aver- 
age of  last  year.  They  regard  Lajoie 
in  a similar  light.  I seriously  doubt  if 
either  has  lost  his  much  feared  batting 
eye.  I wouldn’t  be  surprised  if  both  hit 
better  than  .300  this  summer. 

During  his  first  eleven  years  as  a big 
leaguer,  Larry  Lajoie  always  batted  bet- 
ter than  .300,  once  going  over  the  .400 
mark.  In  his  twelfth  year,  he  fell  one 
point  shy  the  charmed  circled,  hitting 
.299,  while  the  following  year  he  hit  .289. 
Those  two  bad  years  caused  critics  to  be- 
lieve that  as  a .300  swatter  Larry  was 
through.  In  the  season  of  1909  he 
proved  otherwise  by  hitting  .324,  and  in 
the  next  four  years  came  through  with 
four  marks  all  better  than  .300,  the  best 
showing  being  .384  in  1910. 

It  is  possible  that  the  batting  eyes  of 
Lajoie  and  Wagner  have  been  slightly 
dimmed  by  age  and  continued  use.  It 
is  possible  that  both  have  slowed  up 
some,  and  every  now  and  then  lose  a hit 
that  years  ago  might  have  gone  to  their 
credit.  It  is  possible  tl|at  neither 

as 


[ ,puts  the  old  ^orce^ck  o^hje^vnng  a 


A Supper  Story 
For  the  Boy 

Some  night  w-hen  the  boy  is  eating  his  dish  of  Puffed  Wheat 
in  milk,  tell  him  this  story  about  it. 

Each  grain  of  that  wheat  contains  100  million  food  cells, 
made  up  of  many  kinds. 

Each  food  cell  is  a globule  which  must  be  broken  to  digest. 
That’s  why  we  cook  or  bake  it.  Raw'  wdieat  w’ould  not  do. 
But,  until  late  years,  no  process  was  knowm  which  w^ould  break 
up  all  those  food  cells. 

Professor  Anderson’s  Discovery 

Prof.  Anderson  found  that  each  food  cell  held  moisture. 
He  conceived  the  idea  of  converting  that  moisture  to  steam. 

To  do  this  he  sealed  up  the  grains  in  guns.  Then  he  revolved 
those  guns  for  one  hour  in  a fearful  heat.  Then  he  shot  the 
guns  and  the  steam  in  each  food  cell  exploded,  blasting  the  cell 
to  pieces. 

Think  of  it — a hundred  million  steam  explosions  occur  in 
every  Puffed  Grain.  That’s  what  puffs  them  into  bubbles, 
eight  times  normal  size.  And  that’s  how  whole  grains  are  made 
wholly  digestible,  so  every  atom  feeds. 


Puffed  Wheat,  12c 
Puffed  Rice,  15c 

Except  in  Extreme  West 


The  same  story  applies  to  Puffed  Rice. 

Tell  it  to  children,  boys  or  girls.  ’Twdll  increase  their  re- 
spect for  grain  foods,  w’hich  are  better  for  them  than  meat. 
And  for  Puffed  Wheat  and  Rice,  the  best  forms  of  grain  food. 

These  delightful  morsels  are  scientific  foods.  They  seem 
like  bonbons — flaky,  toasted,  almond-flavored  bubbles.  But 
there’s  vaster  reason  for  them  than  enticing  taste. 

Not  all  grains  can  be  puffed.  But  those  that  can  be  should 
be  largely  served  in  this  hygienic  form. 


The  Quaker  Company 

Origin  ^004)m 


Sole  Makers 
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put  on  the  ability  of  a pitcher  to  strike 
out  the  opposition.  A good  many  of 
them  cannot  understand  why  Johnson’s 
strike-out  record  continues  to  shrink,  de- 
spite all  that  is  said  and  written  about 
his  great  improvement. 


Meet  Me  at  the 

Tuller 


For  Value,  Service 
Home  Comforte 


The  Passing  of  the  Spitball  bca  able-  ,were  ,np  de0,aea  ex' 

° J r ceptions  to  the  rule. 

Delivery  Of  late  years>  the  spitball  pitcher  has 

been  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 
Ten  years  ago  the  spitball  delivery  It  was  believed  that  Ed  Walsh  was  the 
was  at  its  height.  Practically  every  only  pitcher  who  continued  its  use,  with- 
pitcher  secured  from  the  minors  at  that  out  suffering  any  injurious  effects.  Last 
time,  depended  almost  entirely  on  the  year  Walsh  was  finally  forced  to  pay  the 
moist  delivery  for  success.  If  a scout  toll,  being  practically  of  no  use  to  his 
secured  a pitcher  who  used  only  the  club, 
curve  and  fast  ball,  the  manager  began 
to  think  it  would  be  a wise  move  to  not 

only  fire  the  pitcher,  but  the  scout  as  Bod ie’s  Humor  Surely  Saved  Him 
well.  It  was  believed  that  a pitcher 

must  have  the  new-style  delivery  to  be  “Ping”  Bodie  formerly  of  the  Chi- 
worth-while.  cago  White  Sox,  but  recently  sent 

Difficulty  in  controlling  the  spitball,  back  to  the  minors,  is  to  be  with  his  first 
and  the  terrific  wear  and  tear  it  placed  love  in  baseball  again,  San  Francisco, 
on  the  arm  of  every  pitcher  using  it,  On  the  coast  Bodie  was  known  as  the 
soon  caused  the  popularity  of  the  spit-  fence  buster,  because  of  his  many  hard 
ball  to  decline.  A good  many  pitchers  and  long  hits,  a good  many  of  them  re- 
ruined their  arms  trying  to  learn  the  de-  suiting  in  home  runs.  In  1910  although 
livery,  others  who  had  mastered  it,  Bodie  batted  only  .263  as  a Coast 
ruined  their  effectiveness  because  of  lack  Leaguer,  he  was  the  minor  league  sen- 
of  control.  It  was  the  exceptional  pitch-  sation  of  the  year  with  thirty  home 
er  who  could  use  the  spitball  without  runs  to  his  credit.  He  was  secured  by 
uncorking  a few  wild  pitches,  and  giving  Chicago,  and  while  he  batted  twenty 
a number  of  bases  on  balls.  Incidentally  points  better  as  a big  leaguer,  his  home- 
it  was  a delivery  that  worked  havoc  with  run  mark  decreased  to  four.  The  fans 
the  catchers.  Seldom  does  the  ball  take  naturally  were  disappointed,  because 

Bodie  came  to  them  as  a home- run  slug- 
ger. In  1912  Bodie  made  five  homers,  in 
1913  he  reached  his  high  major  league 
mark  with  eight,  while  last  year  he  hit 
only  three  circuit  drives.  Thus,  in  four 
years  as  a big  leaguer  he  made  only 
twenty  home  runs  compared  to  thirty 
in  his  last  year  in  the  minors.  No  one 
ever  accused  “Ping”  of  being  a humorist, 
but  a reply  recently  given  to  a critic, 
who  sought  information  about  his  bat- 
ting, was  indeed  well  put. 

“I  notice  you  didn  t do  much  fence 
busting  in  the  big  show,”  remarked  the 
scribe,  who  referred  to  his  major  league 
home-run  record.  “What  was  the  rea- 
son? ' 

“It  is  an  impossibility  to  do  much 
fence  busting  up  there,  no  matter  how 
hard  you  hit  them,”  answered  Ping,  “all 
the  fences  are  concrete  walls.” 


NEW 

HOTEL  TULLER 


Detroit,  Michigan 

Center  of  business  on  Grand  Circus  Park.  Take  Woodward 
car,  set  off  ;.l  Adau. i Avenue. 

ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF 

200  Rooms,  Private  Bath,  $1. SO  Single,  $2.50  Up  Double 
200  ” " 2.00  ,r  3.00  ,r 

100  **  •*  " 2.50  ” 4.00  " 

100  •'  " 3.00  to  5.00  “ 4.60  ** 

TOTAL,  600  OUTSIDE  ROOMS 
All  Absolutely  Quiet 
Two  Floor a — Agents'  New  Unique  Cafe * and 

Sample  Rooms  Cabaret  Excellent 


On  Your  Way  to  the 

EXPOSITION 


Do  Business  by  Mail 

Start  with  accurate  lists  of  names  we 
furnish — build  solidly.  Choose  from  the 
following  or  any  others  desired. 

Apron  Mfrs.  Wealthy  Men 

Cheese  Bo*  Mfrs.  Ice  Mfrs. 

Shoe  R ctailera  Doctors 

Tm  Can  Mfrs.  Axle  Crease  Mfrs. 

Druggists  Railroad  Employees 

Auto  Owners  Contractors 

Our  complete  book  of  mailing 
i statistics  on  7000  classes  of  pros* 
t pective  customers  for  the  asking.  i 

V Kosi-Gould.  800  - J Olive  St..  St  LobIs.  A 


Fire  Prevention 


You 

wouldn't 
dare  do 
this  with 
Benzine, 
Naphtha  os 
Gasoline 


STOP  OVER  IN 
CHICAGO 

Spend  a few  days  seeing 
this  great  city  by  the  lake. 
Your  visit  will  be  doubly 
pleasant  if  you  make  your 
home  at  the  new 


Pitching 


During  the  season  of  1910,  with  a team 
that  finished  seventh  in  the  race,  Walter 
Johnson  came  through  with  the  remark- 
able strike-out  record  of  313.  It  was  a 
wonderful  feat.  In  1913  with  a club  that 
finished  second  in  the  race,  Johnson  hung 
up  his  best  pitching  record,  winning  36 
and  losing  only  7 games.  He  struck  out 
243  men.  That  was  considerably  more 
than  any  other  pitcher  in  the  league,  yet 
quite  a little  shy  of  his  1910  record,  when 
he  whiffed  313,  although  he  won  only  25 
and  lost  17  games. 

Why  doesn’t  Johnson  strike  out  more 
men?  That  is  a question  that  is  fired 
at  me  often  during  the  summer.  The 
fans  are  made  believe  Johnson  is  a much 
improved  pitcher,  yet  he  fails  to  strike 
out  as  many  men,  as  he  did  during  the 
early  part  of  his  career  as  a big  leaguer. 

It  is  also  surprising  the  stress  most  fans  1 
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City  Hall  Square 

A three-million-dollar  master- 
piece in  hotel  construction, 
enhanced  by  perfect  service. 
750  rooms,  each  with  private 
bath,  at  rates  averaging  one 
dollar  less  per  day  than  those 
of  any  other  hotel  operated  on 
the  same  plane  of  excellence. 
Single  rooms:  $2.00,  $2.50, 
$3.00,  $3.50  and  $4.00 
Double  rooms:  $3. 50, $4.00, 
$5.00  and  $6.00 
Suites:  $5.00  to  $15.00 
Home  of  the  famous  College  Inn 
HOTEL  SHERMAN  COMPANY 
Chicago 


Cleaning’  Fluid 


Removes  Grease  Spots  Instantly 
Clean*  all  material*  without  Injury  to  fabric  or  color, 
fillc.  Satin.  Lace,  Wool,  Cashmere,  Cotton,  Velour.  Felt. 
Velvet.  Madras,  Net,  Lisle,  Flannel.  Serge.  Gauze,  Chiffon. 
White  Kid  Glove*  Coat*,  Cloak*  Cloth  Upper* 

Silk  and  Satin  Slipper*  Necktie*  Fur* 

Neckwear  Coat  Collar*  Blanket* 

Feather*  Furniture  Cover*  Veil* 

Dresses  Portiere*  Hosiery 

Parasol*  Tapestries  Lingerie 

Wraps  Rug*  Jabot* 

Onera  Cape*  Carpet*  Typewrit 

Ribbon*  E^ano  Key*  Auto-Apj 

ISc.  25c,  50c.  fllSilc  IM^et.  S**ge*. 
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Books 


The  Way  of  These  Women,  by  E. 

Phillips  Oppenheim.  Little,  Brown 
<fc  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  SI. 35. 

At  the  country  place  of  Sir  Jermyn 
Annerley,  Lord  Lakenham  is  murdered. 
The  last  person  who  saw  him  alive  was 
Sybil  Cluley,  an  actress  engaged  to  Sir 
Jermyn.  Lucille,  Duchess  de  Sayers, 
who  loves  Sir  Jermyn  is  the  one  person 
who  can  convict  Sybil — some  of  the 
evidence  against  her  having  been  skill- 
fully removed  before  calling  the  police. 
As  any  reader  must  know  Sybil  is  as 
good  as  she  is  beautiful,  and  did  not 
commit  the  crime.  The  evidence  that 
Lucille  has  is  trumped  up.  As  the  price 
of  her  silence  she  demands  that  Sir 

Jermyn  marry  her.  To  --  

shield  Sybil  he  con- 
sents. Just  after  their 
marriage  the  real  mur- 
derer reveals  himself. 

It  is  from  this  general 
situation  that  Mr.  Op- 
penheim extracts  a 
solution — not  the  ob- 
vious one  that  the 
reader  anticipates.  Like 
a good  many  other 
novels  of  the  day  the 
character-drawing  and 
reality  are  sacrificed 
for  action. 


in  the  last  year  or  two.  Me  is  a com- 
bination of  both  methods.  As  there  is 
an  elaborate  preface  in  which  the 
authenticity  of  this  slender  story  is 
guaranteed  it  is  perhaps  not  gracious  to 
talk  of  the  probabilities.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  the  heroine  is  quite  the  most 
naive  inhabitant  of  the  world — at  least 
so  she  appeared  at  seventeen.  Nor  is 
her  sense  of  personal  responsibility  high. 
At  one  time  she  is  engaged  to  three  men 
and  in  love  with  a fourth.  The  book  is 
hastily  written  and  none  too  well  con- 
structed. It  is  mere  reporting,  of  a very 
low  order.  But  then  this  criticism  has 
also  been  anticipated  in  the  preface.  The 
whole  bopk  was  written  in  two  weeks. 


The  Brown  Mouse,  by  Herbert  Quick. 

Bobs-Merrill  Co.,  Indianapolis, 

Ind.  SI. 25. 

Jim,  the  brown  mouse,  is  a farmhand 
who  is  elected  teacher  of  a district  school 
on  a fluke.  His  method  of  teaching  is 
a scandal  to  all  those  who  like  the  ac- 
cepted order  of  things.  Instead  of 
teaching  the  regulation  subjects,  which, 
according  to  the  leading  persons  in  the 
community,  will  provide  culture  against 
future  migration  to  the  cities,  he  inter- 
ests them  in  farming  and  gives  them  an 
education  which  will  be  of  value  to  them. 
Ultimately  Jim  triumphs  and  his  experi- 
ment brings  renown  to  the  community. 
In  spite  of  a slight  tendency  to  be  too 
informative  Mr.  Quick  has  written  a 
most  readable  novel. 

Of  Human  Bondage,  by  W.  Somerset 
Maugham.  George  H.  Doran  & 

Co.,  New  York.  SI. 50. 

Though  Mr.  Maugham  was  first  a 


August  First,  by  Mary 
Raymond  Shipman 
Andrews  and  Roy 
Irving  Murray. 
Charles  Scrib- 
ner's, New 
York.  SI. 

A beautiful  young 
woman  determined  to 
commit  suicide,  seeks 
out  an  elderly  clergy- 
man for  his  counsel  be- 
fore departing  this 
world.  In  his  stead 
she  finds  a youthful 
clergyman.  He  gets 
her  to  postpone  the 
act  temporarily.  The 
book  is  made  up  of 
his  letters  to  her. 
Every  one  of  these 
puts  off  the  suicide  in 
a manner  cleverly  sug- 
gesting the  Thousand 
and  One  Nights.  None 
can  be  in  doubt  as  to 
the  ending.  In  spite  of 
the  too  realistically 
dull  letters  of  the 
clergyman  the  book  is 
pleasantly  written. 

Me.  A book  of  re- 
membrance. The 
Century  Com- 
pany, New 
York.  $130. 

The  autobiographi- 
cal novel  and  anony- 
mous novel  have  been 
gaining  great  headway 

Digitized  by  tQ( 


cTfie^Paris  Openings 

XTT  T\/nr'n 


NUMBER  OF 


is  now  on  sale  throughout  the  United  States 

A profusely  illustrated  number  presenting  the  complete 
story  of  the  Paris  Openings , the  successful  creations 
of  each  couturier  which  taken  collectively  establish 
the  jdutumn  and  Winter  mode . Vogue 


suggests 


that  before  you  spend  a penny  on  your  new  clothes , be- 
fore you  even  plan  your  wardrobe , you  consult  its  great 
Autumn  and  Winter  Fashion  Numbers.  During  the 
Very  months  when  these  numbers  are  appearing  you  will 
be  spending  hundreds  of  dollars  for  suits,  gowns,  hats,  etc. 

$2  Invested  in  V ogue  will  save  you  s200 

The  gown  you  buy  and  never  wear  is  the  really  expensive  gown  I 
Cloves,  boo!s,  hats,  that  miss  being  exactly  what  you  want,  are  the 
ones  that  cost  more  than  you  can  afford  1 

Why  take  chances  again  this  year  when  by  simply  sending  in  the 
coupon,  and  at  your  convenience  paying  $2 — a tiny  fraction  of  the 
loss  on  a single  ill-chosen  hat  or  gown — you  can  insure  the  correct- 
ness of  your  whole  wardrobe? 

Vogue  is  a beautifully  illustrated  magazine ; the  acknowledged  au- 
thority on  what  is  worn  by  well-dressed  American  women.  Here 
are  your  twelve  numbers  (and  one  extra): 

Autumn  Millinery  Number^  Sept.  IS 
The  best  one  hundred  model  hats  Paris 
has  produced  for  the  Autumn  of  1915 


The  Paris  Openings  Oct.  1 
The  complete  story  of  the 
Paris  Openings— the  success- 
ful creations  of  each  couturier 
which  taken  collectively  es- 
tablish the  mode 

Autumn  Patterns  Oct.  15 

Working  plans  for  your  entire 
winter  wardrobe — the  newest 
models  adapted  to  pattern 
form 

Winter  Fashions  Nov.  1 

Showing  the  mode  in  its  Win- 
ter culmination  — charming 
models  smart  couturiers 
evolve  fortheirprivateclientele 

Vanity  Number  Nov.  15 

Those  graceful  little  touches 
that  make  the  smart  woman 
smart,  where  to  get  them  and 
how  to  use  them 

Christmas  Gifts  Dec.  1 

Vogue’s  solution  of  the  Christ- 
mas gift  problem.  A new  idea 


* Special  offer 

Send  in  the  Coupon  below 
with  $2.00  and  we  will  send 
you  with  our  compliments  a 
copy  of  the  Autumn  Mill- 
inery Number  showing  the 
best  one  hundred  model  hats 
that  Paris  has  produced  for 
the  Autumn  of  1 9 1 5 — mak- 
ing thirteen  numbers  instead 
of  twelve. 

Or,  if  more  convenient,  send  cou-  S 
pon  without  money  and  your  f 
subscription  will  then  start  f 
with  the  Paris  Openings  // 
Number  and  continue  ^ v 


Christmas  Number  Dec.  15 

More  gifts  and  practical  ideas 
for  holiday  entertaining 
Lingerie  Number  Jan.  1 

Fine  linen  for  personal  use  and 
for  the  household 
Motor  and  Southern  Jan.  1 5 

The  new  fashions  in  motor 
cars  and  the  new  wardrobe 
for  the  southern  season 
Forecast  of 

Spring  Fashions  Feb.  1 

Earliest  authentic  news  oi 
Spring  styles.  Fully  illustrated 
Spring  Millinery  Feb.  15 

Hats,  bonnets.and  toques  from 
the  famous  milliners  of  Paris 

Spring  Patterns  Mar.  1 

Working  models  for  your 

Spring  and  Summer  wardrobe  S' Jb?  4^'. 

Paris  Spring  Openings  Mar.  15  Sc*  fP 

The  Spring  exhibitions  of  th^*  ^ ^ c**  - 

UAdlnir  rniitnri.ra  nfParia  . . .X.  ***vf'- 
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INVESTMENTS 


financial  Advertisers. 


First  Mortgages  on  Oregon 

Washington  * Idaho  Farms  conservatively  worth  three 
times  the  amount  loaned  will  net  you  6%.  Write  forUst. 

Bmreaux  fHnrtgagr  (Ho. 

The  Foundation 

of  all  wealth  is  fertile  land.  A well  secured 
farm  mortgage,  made  in  a settled  country, 
and  by  a maker  of  farm  mortgages  of 
established  reputation  and  character,  is 
recognized  as  the  IDEAL  INVESTMENT. 

Please  send  for  Booklet  No.  709. 


Evmry  Bell  Telephone  is 
thm  Center  of  the  System 
« Tilkshonk  and  Tiliouph  I 
AND  Associatcd  Companies 


THE  SWOBODA  SYSTEM  OF  CONSCIOUS  EVO- 
LUTION gives  unusual  health,  unusual  energy 
and  unusual  vitality. 

For  information  address 

ALOIS  P.  SWOBODA 

1395  Aeolian  Hall.  New  York  City. 
WINTON  SIX-  Free  from  experimental 

risks.  W rite  for  catalog. 

The  Winton  Company 

118  Bares  Road, Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Grind  Your  Valve*  in  Thirty  Minutes 

Valve  tools  instantly  adjustable  to  any 
alae  valve  from  motorcycle  to  truck. 

Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

American  Vahe  Tool  Co.,  Dep't  B.  589  Hudson  Si,  New  York 


McNAULL 

TIRES 


8000  Mile*  Guaranteed 


Toledo 


Ohio 


Gara»es69  5<’. 


10  x 13  feet  “Steelcote* 

Edwards  ready-to-use  gar- 
age. #69  JO  complete.  Factory 
price.  Fireproof.  Portable. 
Quickly  aet  up.  AH  styles 
and  sixes  of  garages  and 
portable  buildings.  8en<_ 
postaJ  for  Illustrated  satalog. 
Tha  Edward*  Mfg.Oa.  !>«.»« 


AUTHORS 


Advertising  in  this  column  costs  40c.  a line ; 
Minimum  space,  two  lines. 

POETS -Wit ITERS  : Get  cash  for  song-poems,  stories, 
photoplays.  Music  Sales  Co..  HW,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

YOUR  20  word  classified  ad  In  20  Sunday  papers 
$5.  Cope  Agency,  St.  »Louls. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


l'OBTS — AUTHORS ! Foems  and  stories  are 
wanted  for  publication.  Literary  Bureau,  H2, 
naunlhal.  Mo. * 

AMERICA'S  BEST  PENMAN  changes  irregular 
handwriting  to  a rapid,  tireless  business  style 
by  mail.  Journal  ‘free.  Francis  B.  Courtney, 
Box  H 492,  Detroit.  Mich. 

MOTORCYCLES  SL^ZSrSJH 

taken  In  exchange  on  new  ones.  Send  tor  special 
bargain  list.  Shaw  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  72.  Gales 
burg,  Kansas. 

SONG  PUBLISHERS 

SONG-POEMS  Wanted.  Cash  for  available  mss. 
Write  Needham  Music  Co..  D80.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


INVENTIONS 


INVENTIONS  Commercialized  on  cash  and  royalty 
basis.  Inventors,  manufacturers  and  agents  write: 
Adam  Fisher  Mfg.  Co.,  80  Fisher  Bldg.,  St. Louis. Mo. 

PHOTOPLAYS 

WRITE  MOVING  PICTURE  PLAY'S:  850  each. 
No  mrre«nonripYlra»- .course.  DetaUsyfree.  Atlas 


No  corresoondeTlftfr-HQOurse.  Detailsyfree. 
Pub.  Co.,  348  Atlas  Bldg,^  Clr.-'lnnalll 

Digitized  by  QiZ 


novelist  he  is  better  known  in  this  coun- 
try as  a playwright.  His  plays  barely 
filled  the  interval  between  a late  dinner 
and  an  early  supper.  The  charge  of 
skimping  cannot,  however,  be  brought 
against  Mr.  Maugham  as  a novelist.  In 
bulk  at  least  this  novel  suggests  the 
Victorian  age.  Phillip  Carey,  an  emo- 
tional boy,  with  a deformed  foot  is  left 
to  the  care  of  his  uncle,  a narrow-minded 
clergyman,  and  his  timid  wife.  They 
wish  him  to  be  a clergyman  and  his 
schooling  is  to  this  end.  He  rebels  and 
goes  to  Germany  to  study.  Upon  his 
return  he  spends  a dull  year  as  an 
articled  clerk  in  an  accountant’s  office. 
Of  this  too  he  tires,  and  he  tries  painting 
in  Paris.  Of  art  he  has  some  under- 
standing, but  it  is  all  too  clear  to  him- 
self and  to  others  that  his  talent  is 
mediocre.  He  shifts  back  to  London  and 
takes  up  the  study  of  medicine — his 
father’s  profession.  Of  Human  Bondage 
is  a fat,  comfortable  volume  that  will 
hold  the  attention  of  all  those  who  read 
fiction  seriously. 

The  Rediscovered  Country,  by  Steward 

Edward  White.  Doubleday , Page 
& Co.,  New  York.  $2. 

The  author  has  discovered  what  he 
believes  to  be  a new  hunting-ground. 
Game  abounds.  Mr.  White  and  Mr. 
R.  J.  Cunninghame  spent  the  summer  of 
1913  in  this  region  when*  before  then 
the  sound  of  the  gun  had  never  been 
heard.  This  paradise  for  hunters  is  in 
German  East  Africa,  between  Lake  Na- 
tron and  Victoria  Nyanza.  The  travel- 
ers approached  through  difficult  moun- 
tain-country and  encountered  no  little 
trouble  with  unfriendly  natives.  Some 
of  Mr.  White’s  lion  stories  have  the  real 
thrill  that  only  the  big-game  hunter 
knows. 

The  High  Priestess,  by  Robert  Grant. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  SI. 35. 

To  those  readers  who  remember  the 
unqualified  brilliance  of  Judge  Grant’s 
attacks  on  a certain  type  of  American 
woman  in  Unleavened  Bread,  The  High 
Priestess  will  be  a bitter  disappointment. 
In  his  new  novel  he  has  attempted,  per- 
haps unwittingly,  the  same  trick  in  a 
different  manner.  That  he  has  failed  no 
one  can  doubt.  Mary  Arnold,  his  pres- 
ent heroine,  never  for  one  moment  as- 
sumes an  aspect  of  reality,  whereas  the 
Selma  White  of  his  former  story  was 
appallingly  real.  Mary’s  husband  as 
well  fails  to  materialize  and  remains  a 
creature  of  words.  The  only  creation 
in  the  book  is  Sybil  Fielding  and.  the 
pages  concerned  with  her  are  unflagging- 
ly  amusing  and  entertaining.  The  whole 
book,  however,  bristles  with  “the  ques- 
tions of  the  day”  and  no  doubt  will  be 
deservedly  popular  with  that  class  of 
readers  who  like  to  mix  their  fiction  with 
sociology. 

The  Sorrows  of  Belgium , by  Leonid 

Andreyev.  Translated  by  Herman 

Bernstein.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York.  $1.25. 

One  might  expect  a “war  play”  by  the 
author  of  The  Red  Laugh  to  be  journal- 
istically gruesome.  However,  Andreyev, 
unlike  most  authors,  seems  softened 
rather  than  embittered  by  the  war.  And, 
also  unlike  most  authors,  he  does  not 
dwell  upon  burned  cottages  and  home- 
less waifs.  It  is  the  spiritual  suffering 


that  appals  him.  He  has  taken  for  his 
hero  the  poet  Maeterlinck,  under  a 
fictitious  name,  and  it  is  through  this 
man’s  soul  that  the  sorrows  of  Belgium 
are  made  graphic.  King  Albert,  also 
with  an  alias,  plays  a minor  part  in  the 
play. 


Folks  Who 
Omit  Bran 

miss  results  well  worth  having. 
They  are  the  pill-takers. 

Folks  are  learning  that  bran 
saves  many  a dull  day.  Millions 
make  it  part  of  their  diet. 

But  not  clear  bran,  or  any  un- 
inviting form.  People  can’t  con- 
tinue that. 

Pettijohn’*  is  soft  wheat  rolled — a 
luscious  morning  dainty.  The  flakes  con- 
ceal 25  per  cent  tender  bran.  Serve  bran 
in  this  form  and  your  folks  will  delight 
in  it.  You  will  find  that  it  pays. 

Pettijohnj 

Rolled  Wheat  with  Bran  Flakes 

Most  grocers  have  it.  Any  grocer 
will  get  it.  Per  package,  15c. 

THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY 

Chicago 


Go 

To 


FOR  YOUR  VACATION 

Bermuda 


Unlimited  Attractions  for  Vacationists. 
Cooler  than  Middle  Atlantic  OoaRt  Resorts. 
Send  for  Low  Rate  Inclusive  Tour  Circular. 


SCREW 


“BERMUDIAN 

Safety- -Speed- -Cohort- -Sail*  Every  Tea  Day* 
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Quebec  S.  S.  Ce.t  ?2  Broadway.  N.  Y. . Thomas  Cook  8 Son 
245  Broadway  and  561  5th  Ave..  or  Any  Ticket  Agent. 


You  like  to  so 

Hunting 
Fishing 
Trapping 

Thtn  rarely  yon  wfll  *T'J°7  *h*  ■*• 
t Ion  el  8 port,  men  Magazine  with  ltr 
180  rlchtv  illustrated  pager,  full  to 
overflowing  with  lnterertlcg  stories 
and  valuable  Information  about 
in*,  fishing  tackle,  camp-ontflt*- 
„e  bert  placer  to  go  for  fish  and 
game,  and  a thousand  and  one 
valuable  “Bow  to"  hlnte  for 
Sportsmen.  The  Rational  Sports- 
man  is  luet  like  a big  camp-fire  in 
the  woods  where  thousands  of 
good  fellows  father  once  • 
month  end  epln  vtirring  varn* 
about  their  experience* 

- copy  or  #1.00  tor 
* whole  year* 

Special  Offer 

Mail  tie  25c  la 
•tamps  or  coin 
for  • three 
months’  trial 
subscription  to 
the  Rational 
Sportsman  and 
r ere  will  send  you 

FREE  of  Charge 

_ r one  of  onr  handsome 
_ ~Ormulo  Gold  watch  fobs 

. _anere  shown  with  Seal  grain 

| leather  strap  and  gold  plated  buckle. 

NATIONAL  SPORTSMAN 

I 209  Columbus  Ave.  Boston*  Mass. 
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Mr.  Beatty’s  application  of  a De  Quincey  passage  to  the  Kultur  question  calls 
to  mind  Matthew  Arnold’s  statement  that  “men  of  culture  are  the  true  apostles  of 
equality.”  John  Addington  Symonds,  celebrated  for  having  lived  at  Davos,  re- 
marked that  “culture  is  a means,  not  an  end.”  Both  are  valuable  apothems.  But 
neither  of  the  authors  was  an  engineer.  We  have  searched  in  vain  for  a colleague’s 
opinion.  Running  an  engine  and  acquiring  Kultur  seem  to  be  incompatible.  Per- 
haps the  bearings  get  too  hot. — Engineer  Safety  Valve. 


Dc  Quincey  on  Kultur 

By  Arthur  Beatty 

jVJ'IGHT  our  German-Americans  be  in- 
terested in  a comment  by  a great 
English  writer  on  an  earlier  campaign  in 
America  in  the  interests  of  Kultur?  It 
is  from  De  Quincev,  and  was  written  in 
1839: 

“Not  many  months  ago,  the  blind 
hostility  of  the  Irish  newspaper  editors 
in  America  forged  a ludicrous  estimate 
of  the  Irish  numerical  preponderance  in 
the  United  States,  from  which  it  was  in- 
ferred, as  at  least  a possibility,  that  the 
Irish-Celtic  language  might  come  to  dis- 
pute the  preeminence  with  the  English. 
Others  anticipated  the  same  destiny  for 
the  German.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  the 
unresting  career  of  the  law-courts,  of 
commerce,  and  of  the  national  Senate 
that  cannot  suspend  themselves  for  an 
hour,  reduce  the  case  to  this  dilemma: 
If  the  Irish  and  the  Germans  in  the 
United  States  adopt  their  general  scheme 
of  education  to  the  service  of  their  pub- 
lic ambition,  they  must  begin  by  train- 
ing themselves  to  the  use  of  the  language 
now  prevailing  on  all  the  available 
stages  of  ambition.  On  the  other  hand, 
by  refusing  to  do  this,  they  lose  in  the 
very  outset  every  point  of  advantage. 
In  other  words,  adopting  the  English, 
they  renounce  the  contest — not  adopting 
it,  they  disqualify  themselves  for  the 
contest.” 

Madison,  Wis. 

Light  on  the  Merchant-Murine 
Question 

By  Philip  Manson 

Y OUR  editorials  on  the  merchant- 
marine  question  are  in  refreshing  con- 
trast to  the  almost  unanimous  opposition 
of  the  press,  which,  as  the  Rochester 
Herald  says:  “relying  on  the  ignorance 
and  indolence  of  its  readers,”  continues 
to  print,  as  you  say  in  your  issue  of 
July  31st:  “numberless  editorials,  all 
just  alike,  with  no  new  arguments.” 

Now  comes  a Mr.  Farquhar  in  your 
issue  of  August  14th,  and  finds  fault 
with  the  position  you  take.  I have  care- 
fully read  his  rather  lengthy  letter  to 
you  and  fail  to  find  therein  a sing’e  valid 
argument  against  your  editorials.  He 
rambles  along  on  the  Full-Crew  law. 
temperance,  C^fn^rie>  wealth,|\yorking- 
EnenV  savings.  mi  (O)|d0on  of 


the  employees  of  his  factory,  and  other 
subjects  equally  unrelated  to  the  ques- 
tion of  an  American  merchant  marine, 
the  subject  which  he  attempted  to  dis- 
cuss. Notwithstanding  his  own  assertion 
to  the  contrary,  he  clearly  shows  that  he 
does  not  know  the  first  thing  about  the 
shipping  question. 

Mr.  Farquhar  says  that  he  is  Vice- 
President  and  Director  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States.  That 
explains  all.  Ilis  organization,  at  their 
convention  in  Washington  last  Febru- 
ary, tried  to  rush  through  resolutions  at- 
tacking the  Administration  on  the  Ship 
Purchase  bill  which  was  then  before 
Congress.  Everything  was  greased  for 
the  job.  The  rules  for  the  debate  on  the 
question  were  so  fixed  that  any  opposi- 
tion to  the  resolutions  would  be  at  a 
great  disadvantage. 

I hunted  up  one  of  the  delegates  to  the 
convention,  gave  him  a few  facts,  and 
urged  him  to  give  them  to  the  conven- 
tion. He  did  so.  As  a result  the  con- 
vention decided  that  they  did  not  know 
enough  about  the  question  to  vote  on  it 
and  decided  to  submit  the  matter  to  a 
referendum,  but  before  this  was  so  car- 
ried, the  “interests”  made  a strong  and 
bitter  fight  lasting  several  hours  to  have 
their  derogatory  resolutions  adopted  at 
once. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  personally  interested  in  the 
matter,  very  few  know  or  understand 
the  shipping  question.  All  that  the  pub- 
lic knows  is  what  it  gets  from  the  “trust- 
controlled  newspapers  which  echo  the 
demands  and  pervert  the  truth  in  the  in- 
terest of  greedy  ship  owners  and  capital- 
ists allied  with  them.”  (Rochester 
Herald.) 

In  my  talks  with  otherwise  well-in- 
formed men  who  supported  the  views  ad- 
vanced by  the  foes  of  the  Ship  Purchase 
bill  and  the  Seaman’s  bill,  I have  found 
little  difficulty  in  changing  their  position 
on  the  subject  after  giving  them  the 
facts.  That  the  referendum  vote  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  was  against  the  Ship  Purchase  bill 
is  solely  because  the  members  of  that 
organization  don’t  know  the  facts. 

When  the  Ship  Purchase  bill  was  be- 
fore Congress  and  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  New  York  Sun  were  printing, 
almost  daily,  leading  editorials  attack- 
ing the  bill,  I undertook,  by  means  of 
letters  to  those  papers  to  point  out  the 
fallacies  and  misstatements  in  those 
editorials.  Did  these  high-princip’ed  ex- 
ponents of  American  journalism  give 
space  to  my  letters,  many  of  which  were 


afterward  made  part  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record?  But  they  did  publish,  in 
double-faced  type  and  with  double 
heads,  the  most  fatuous  letters  from 
other  correspondents  who  approved 
their  attacks  on  the  Administration  and 
the  Ship  Purchase  bill. 

New  York  City. 
A Neiv  Race? 

By  C.  S.  Hamilton 

yy  ILL  you  kindly  permit  me,  through 
the  column  in  your  excellent  paper 
that  you  have  so  generously  thrown  open 
to  your  readers,  to  ask  why  we  are  so 
frequently  regaled  with  communications 
signed,  German- American?  in  this  great 
count ry  of  ours,  made  up  of  good  citi- 
zens who  have  come  from  nearly  all  the 
countries  of  the  world,  it  seems  strange 
that  it  is  reserved  for  the  Germans  to 
call  themselves  German-Americans. 

We  never  see  other  peop’es  signing 
themselves,  English-Americans,  Russian- 
Americans,  French-Americans,  they  are 
simply  Americans.  If  the  Germans  are 
as  loyal  as  they  to  their  adopted  coun- 
try, why  the  necessity  of  calling  them- 
selves German-Amerrans?  The  Bible 
tells  us  that  we  “cannot  serve  two  mas- 
ters,” nor  can  we  be  loyal  to  two  coun- 
tries. When  we  see  these  same  German- 
Americans  hampering  our  President, 
with  their  persistent  efforts  to  have  him 
violate  our  neutrality,  we  are  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  in  their  hearts  they 
are  more  concerned  about  the  welfare  of 
Germany  than  of  the  country  of  their 
adoption. 

Would  they  ask  the  same  things  of  the 
President  if  Germany  dominated  the 
seas? 

Marshall,  Mo. 

Plattsburgh  a Subterfuge? 

By  H.  V.  Henderson 

JJAVE  read  your  articles  on  Mayor 
Mitchel  at  the  military  camp  at 
Plattsburg. 

The  Public  (Chicago),  Aug.  20th, 
seems  to  take  exceptions  and  I must  say 
I agree  with  the  Public. 

Are  we  to  have  a military  regime  in 
this  country  similar  to  the  German? 

It  looks  to  the  average  worker  as 
though  these  military  camps  that  are 
springing  up  about  the  country  are  but 
a subterfuge  and  that  the  real  motive  is 
to  train  and  develop  a militia  of  aristo- 
crats that  can  be  used  by  a certain  class 
of  corporations  in  strike  troubles.  The 
massacre  of  Ludlow,  Colo.,  is  not  for- 
gotten. The  Rev.  Bouck  White  of  your 
city  could  enlighten  you  on  this  point. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Estopped 

By  Geo.  L.  Kruger 

pLEASE  stop  sending  me  any  further 
editions  of  Harper’s  Weekly,  to 
which  I innocently  subscribed  on  solicita- 
tion, under  the  impression  that  in  your 
columns  all  nations  would  receive  im- 
partial treatment,  but  I find  that  you 
are  wedded  to  Great  Britain -and  hence 
this  request.  N.  C. 
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You  will  find  in  the  Haynes-built  motor,  flexibility — 
responsiveness — life  and  snap- — that  will  make  you 
smile.  As  you  step  on  the  foot  throttle,  and  the 
Haynes  glides  away  like  a bird,  you  will  experience 
an  exhilaration  you  have  never  before  known. 

When  you  come  to  those  car  tracks  at  the  foot  of  the 
big  hill,  you  can  slow  up  until  the  speedometer  almost 
refuses  to  register,  without  shifting  from  high. 

Then  open  her  up  all  at  once  if  you  wish.  \ ou  can  t 
choke  up  the  Haynes  motor  with  its  big,  short  throat. 
As  you  soar  up  and  over  the  hill,  still  on  high,  there 
will  be  a broad  smile  of  satisfaction  on  your  face. 

Be  sure  to  ride  in  the  Haynes  and  know  its  per- 
formance before  you  buy  a car.  W rite  us  for  the 
name  of  your  nearest  dealer  if  you  don’t  know  him. 

Model  34—5-passenger  Touring  Car..  .......  $1385 

Model  34—3-passenger  “So-Sha-Belle  Roadster  $148o 
Model  35— 7 passenger  Touring  Car  (illustrated)  $1495 
All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Kokomo.  Indiana 

Catalog  with  complete  specifications  on  request 

The  Haynes  Automobile  Company 

67  South  Main  Street,  Kokomo,  Indiana 
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The  Monroe  Doctrine 


FEAR  is  an  unwelcome  motive  for  action,  and  yet 
the  war  has  forced  us  all  to  consider  remote 
possibilities.  If  (to  suppose  a gross  improbability) 
Germany  should  be  able  to  smash  the  western  line, 
after  finishing  with  Russia,  and  in  all  fields  be  so  tri- 
umphant that  she  could  dictate  terms  not  only  to 
France  but  even  to  England,  what  about  us?  Should 
we  abandon  the  Monroe  Doctrine  or  become  a military 
nation?  If  Germany  is  beaten  in  the  end,  or  possibly 
if  the  war  is  a draw,  a strong  democratic  movement 
may  well  take  place  in  Germany.  If,  however,  she 
is  so  victorious  as  to  impose  her  will,  against  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Holland  in  the  west,  against  Rus- 
sia in  the  Balkans,  then  she  will  of  necessity  remain 
a highly  military  and  aggressive  power.  She  will 
seek  to  wrest  control  of  the  seas  from  England.  Once 
that  is  done,  good-bye  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Brazil, 
Argentine,  and  other  parts  of  South  America  have 
long  been  a central  part  of  the  Pan-German  move- 
ment. With  England  subordinate,  all  that  is  needed  to 
put  us  in  a difficult  hole  is  for  Germany  and  Japan  to 
challenge  the  Monroe  Doctrine  together.  There 
are  sparks  of  free  understanding  still  left  in  Germany: 
For  instance,  Dr.  Karl  Bachem,  a clerical  member  of 
the  Reichstag,  writes  in  the  Volks-Zeitung  of  Cologne 
that  the  absurd  lies  spread  in  Germany  about  Ameri- 
can ammunition  were  a studied  propaganda  to  incite 
the  German  people  in  the  hope  of  bringing  on  war 
with  the  United  States.  Dr.  Bachem  represents  a 
spirit  that  cannot  possibly  become  dominant  wTith 
Germany  exercising  forcible  supremacy  in  Europe. 
In  that  case  the  spirit  will  be  that  of  Bernhardi: 
“France  must  be  so  completely  crushed  that  she  can 
never  again  cross  our  path.”  And  not  France  alone. 
Take  the  German  White  Paper  itself,  and  its  atti- 
tude toward  settling  differences  of  opinion  by  force 
instead  of  by  arbitration.  It  says  of  Austria: 


We  were  well  aware  that  any  military  action  by 
Austria  against  Serbia  might  bring  Russia  on  the 
scene,  and  involve  us  in  war  by  reason  of  the  ob- 
ligations of  our  alliance.  Realizing,  as  wo  did,  that 
the  vital  interest  of  Austria-Hungary  were  at 
stake,  we  could  neither  counsel  our  ally  to  a pli- 
ability inconsistent  with  her  dignity,  nor  refuse 
her  our  aid  in  this  difficult  moment. 


Some  of  the  best  informed  students  of  the  subject 
believe  that  the  Junkers  of  Germany,  with  their  sup- 
porters in  the  social  and  privileged  class,  brought  on 
the  war  to  check  the  democratic  movement,  the  trend 
toward  inheritance  taxation,  the  effort  of  the  Reich- 
stag toward  equality  of  representation.  If  they  win 
the  war  completely  they  will  remain  in  the  saddle. 
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If  they  are  in  the  saddle,  and  if  the  nation’s  power  is 
sufficient,  only  the  propitious  moment  will  be  re- 
quired to  lead  them  to  defend  their  “interest”  in 
South  America  or  in  Mexico.  When  the  British  and 
French  assert  that  their  cause  is  ours,  the  words  are 
not  an  empty  boast. 


Immigration 


^PHE  comment  of  the  German- American  press 
persists  in  showing  an  almost  complete  failure 
to  see  anything  shocking  in  the  spectacle  of  an  Aus- 
trian ambassador  using  our  hospitality  for  secret  plot- 
ting, to  stir  up  industrial  troubles  and  to  make  im- 
proper use  of  American  passports.  The  German 
Herold  of  New  York  says: 


“The  German-Americans  have  so  conducted  them- 
selves that  a new  immigration  bill  will  probably 
be  introduced  next  winter,”  writes  Harper’s  Week- 
ly. We  do  not  know  whether  this  will  be  the  case. 
Considering  the  mad  hatred  against  the  Ger- 
mans, which  is  shown  in  many  localities,  it  is  not 
improbable.  It  is  much  more  necessary  than  here- 
tofore that  the  German-American  element  should 
show  a united  front  to  the  Anglicized  hatred  of 
foreigners. 


A “united  front,”  of  course,  is  the  whole  trouble. 
We  Americans  have  not  brains  enough  to  know  we 
are  Anglicized.  We  cannot  realize  that  we  lack  intel- 
ligence to  know  whether  or  not  we  desire  groups  in  our 
midst  to  have  “united  fronts,”  to  work  through  sub- 
sidized newspapers  for  foreign  countries,  and  in  behalf 
of  foreign  interests  to  foment  industrial  discord.  It  is 
difficult  for  so  vain  a people  as  we  are  to  see  that  we 
ought  to  revise  our  traditional  morals  under  the  able 
Prussian  leadership  that  has  made  the  German  mind  a 
new  thing  in  the  world.  We  observe  that  mind.  We 
see  it  made  up  without  the  German  people’s  knowing 
that  the  Czar  proposed  referring  the  Austro-Serbian 
dispute  to  The  Hague ; without  ever  seeing  the  grovel- 
ling Serbian  reply,  but  accepting  blindly  the  official 
statement  that  it  was  insulting;  without  questioning 
the  pack  of  conflicting  official  lies  told  to  excuse  the 
invasion  of  Belgium;  without  doubting  the  official 
statements  about  the  vast  destruction  being  done  by 
American  shells;  swallowing  whole  the  absurd  charges 
that  Britain  is  subsidizing  leading  American  papers, 
with  no  shred  of  proof,  while  abundant  proof  is  fur- 
nished that  Germany  and  Austria  are  subsidizing  an 
American  press.  Frankly  we  Americans  have  small 
chance  of  understanding  the  German  mind.  When 
the  war  broke  out  we  did  not  expect  Germans  to  have 
the  unity  of  a flock  of  sheep  in  our  midst.  The  facts 
cannot  help  influencing  American  feeling  about  immi- 
gration. 
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Which  Is  Childish? 

A MERICANS,  noticing  how  lax  Russians  are  about 
their  duties  and  how  serious  they  are  about  their 
pleasures,  regard  them  often  as  children.  Russians, 
on  the  other  hand,  seeing  us  so  solemn  over  business 
and  so  trivial  in  relaxation  see  childishness  in  us. 

The  present  war  has  brought  still  further  to  the 
world’s  attention  the  fact  that  the  Russian  does  not 
make  of  himself  an  expert  in  organization,  in  manu- 
facture, in  political  methods,  in  all  the  so-called  bus- 
iness of  life.  He  is  easy-going,  pleasant,  philosophic, 
artistic.  He  is  not  prussianized,  even  enough,  and 
he  has  genius. 

The  American,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  business 
some  twenty-four  hours  a day.  He  takes  it  as  ser- 
iously as  the  Russian  takes  conversation  or  tea.  When 
his  active  business  hours  are  over  he  goes  to  a musi- 
cal comedy  or  farce,  so  that  he  will  not  be  compelled 
to  use  his  mind.  The  rapid  and  broken  moving  pic- 
ture suits  him  exactly.  He  does  not  wish  to  use  his 
mind  on  any  subject  except  business.  To  the  Russian 
this  is  what  seems  childish,  and  his  argument  looks 
rather  strong.  The  prussianized  German  thinks  he  can 
combine  these  two  opposites.  He  thinks  he  can  outdo 
the  American  in  practical  efficiency,  which  he  can, 
and  outdo  the  Russian  in  imagination  and  general 
insight,  which  he  can’t.  When  the  Russian  becomes 
more  practical  will  he  lose  his  eminence  in  music, 
literature,  spiritual  thought?  If  the  American  be- 
came less  preoccupied  with  business  would  he  appear 
better  in  those  other  things? 

A.  C.  Rejoices 

¥7'  ROM  a critical  point  of  view  the  new  dramatic 
season  may  .not  turn  particularly  rich,  but  to  the 
Average  Consumer  it  is  eminently  satisfactory.  With 
a dollar  to  blow,  friend  A.  C.  will  get  a better  seat 
for  his  shekel  than  ever  before — this,  thanks  in  some 
measure  to  the  relentless  competition  of  the  “movies.” 
With  a dime  to  spend  he  may  compare  his  oppor- 
tunities with  those  of  his  dad  and  feel  a plutocrat. 
A.  C.  likes  laughs  and  thrills,  and  these — be  he  a 
dollar  man  or  a dime  man — are  what  the  producers 
mean  to  serve  up  to  him  this  season,  almost  to  the 
exclusion  of  everything  else.  The  problem  play  and 
the  white  slave  drama  are  to  harass  him  little.  His 
triumph  over  the  highbrow  element,  he  feels,  is 
symbolized  by  the  recent  conversion  of  what  was 
once  the  New  Theatre  into  a music  hall.  Nearly  all 
of  the  shows  this  season  are  of  the  sort  that  “won’t, 
make  him  think”;  and  all  the  plots  end  happily.  In 
times  “like  these,”  managers  believe  they  ought  to 
play  safe;  and  playing  safe  consists  in  finding  the 
greatest  common  denominator  in  the  amusement 
equasion  and  giving  A.  C.  what  he  likes.  He  rings 
his  money  on  the  marble  and  they  all  come  running. 

We  said  that  even  if  he  had  only  a dime  to  squander 
he  was  infinitely  richer  than  his  father  was.  Think 
— a generation  ago  the  best  that  a dime  would  buy 
was  a ticket  to  the  cyclorama  of  the  Battle  of 
Missionary  Ridge,  or  to  a museum  of  side-show 
freaks  and  waxworks.  After  one  had  seen  the 
cyclorama  and  Millie  Christine  the  two-headed  night- 
ingale, the  Seven  Sutherland  Sisters,  the  elastic-skin 
man,  two  wild  men  from  Borneo,  the  indigo  man  and 
Sibyl  de  Cube  enthroned  in  her  washbowl,  the  show 
season  ftp-  A.  C.,  Sr.,  wp  done.  But  A.  C.,  Jr.,  goes 
Digitized  b) 
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to  the  “movies”  two  or  three  times  a week.  He  sees 
realistic  Missionary  Ridges  so  often  that  they  bore 
him.  As  for  getting  a thrill  out  of  beholding  Sibyl 
de  Cube  or  a laugh  (in  this,  the  golden  age  of  Prince 
Charlie  Chaplin)  out  of  a Punch  and  Judy  show — 
ex-cnse  him!  A.  C.,  Jr.,  thinks  his  dad  must  have 
dragged  out  a considerably  drab  existence. 

How  the  Clergy  Can  Help 

TT  IS  a standing  and  difficult  question,  this  one  of 
^ how  much  of  a part  the  clergyman  can  take  in 
our  industrial  troubles.  We  are  always  especially 
glad  when  we  see  one  active  and  successful  on  that 
side  of  the  neighborhood  life,  as  we  have  been  lately 
in  hearing  about  the  success  of  Dr.  Gabriel  Reed 
McGuire  in  Roxbury,  Boston.  He  has  worked  for 
cooperation  of  every  one  immediately  or  remotely 
connected  with  the  finding  of  employment.  He  has 
believed  in  furnishing  the  immediate  physical  help 
needed,  without  too  much  questioning,  and  doing  it 
without  tying  it  up  with  any  sense  of  obligation  in 
the  recipient  to  repay.  Some  of  the  methods  in  use 
are  these: 

A free  employment  bureau. 

A free  dispensary  with  three  volunteer  doctors 
and  trained  nurses  and  attendants. 

A cooking  school  under  the  direction  of  a volun- 
teer chef,  from  the  Boston  City  Hospital. 

A free  lunch  room  for  unemployed  men. 

A free  bath  and  other  conveniences  including 
clean  beds  for  the  homeless. 

Grocery  and  clothing  departments  for  the  relief 
of  the  very  poor,  and  for  making  presentable  the 
unemployed  in  applying  for  or  accepting  jobs. 

Free  distribution  of  pure  milk  for  the  babies  in 
the  needy  homes. 

A varied  work  among  the  young,  from  babies  up 
to  boys  and  girls  just  entering  manhood  and  wo- 
manhood, for  their  intellectual  and  social  needs 
including  playrooms,  gymnasium,  shower  baths, 
lecture  rooms,  reading  room  and  roof  garden  with 
trained  attendants. 

Whether  such  a program  can  be  carried  out  de- 
pends largely  on  who  has  it  in  charge.  Of  course  in- 
dividual efforts  can  never  take  the  place  of  wise  gov- 
ernment, State,  and  city  solutions,  but  they  can  do 
much,  in  actual  service  and  in  increase  of  faith.  The 
time  is  happily  passing  when  we  were  so  much  afraid 
of  helping  a “dead-beat.”  As  Mr.  Thomas  Mott 
Osborne  has  said,  we  are  beginning  to  understand 
what  Jesus  meant  by  “resist  not  evil.”  That  sentence 
was  but  one  step  in  the  explanation  that  the  way  to 
do  away  with  evil  is  to  trust  and  follow  the  good. 

Discrimination 

■W7E  HAVE  noticed  newspapers  kept  out  of  prom- 
**  inent  clubs  for  being  what  is  deemed  unfairly 
radical,  with  attendant  faults,  but  have  not  noticed 
any  kept  out  of  these  clubs  for  being  reactionary, 
with  attendant  faults. 

Unflagging 

fT*HE  story  starts  that  Sarah  the  Divine  must  give 
-*•  up  her  trip  to  America  because  she  finds  she  can- 
not use  effectively  her  wooden  leg.  A shade  of  dismay 
passes  over  the  faces  of  those  who  supposed  she  could 
do  all  things.  A few  days  pass  and  that  idle  talk  is 
quieted  by  the  cable.  Sarah  is  entirely  fit  to  come. 

All  the  foundation  for  the  rumor  is  a temporary  delay 
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due  to  the  difficulty  of  finding  French  actors  on  ac- 
count of  the  war.  A sigh  of  relief.  It  is  not  that  we 
need  to  see  Sarah  again.  It  is  that  an  ideal  would  be 
shattered  if  she  should  prove  inadequate  for  any  jour- 
ney toward  which  she  had  turned  her  face. 

Language 

ONE  of  the  most  common  surprises  in  reading  is 
to  come  across  in  old  books  what  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  taking  for  modern  colloquialisms.  We 
have  just  struck  this:  “Why,  then,  do  you  walk  as 
if  you  had  swallowed  a rod?”  Where?  In  Epicte- 
tus. The  modern  form  is  likely  to  be  a poker,  but 
we  had  always  looked  upon  the  whole  image  as 
essentially  American.  It  is  in  reading  the  Elisabeth- 
ans  that  this  experience  is  most  frequent,  although 
one  is  likely  to  have  it  in  reading  any  classic ; the  best 
colloquialisms  are  likely  to  be  the  oldest. 


IV7ILL  somebody  please  tell  us  why  careful  people 
™ go  through  such  painful  efforts  to  pronounce  the 
noun  “rise”  as  if  it  were  pronounced  like  rice?  As 
there  is  far  heavier  authority  for  pronouncing  the 
noun  like  the  verb,  it  would  seem  as  if  so  much  strug- 
gle could  be  put  to  better  use.  Perhaps,  however, 
this  is  a narrow  view.  Perhaps,  as  Americans  are  so 
sloppy  about  language,  it  is  well  for  them  to  under- 
take any  gymnastic  bit  of  purism,  even  if  on  the 
wrong  track,  as  the  effort  may  accustom  them  to  in- 
terest in  details  of  style.  If  it  does,  they  are  welcome 
to  any  effort,  even  including  “different  to.” 

Than  Whom 

O PEAKING  of  “different  to”  switches  our  disor- 
^ derly  mind  onto  the  much  discussed  novel  Forti- 
tude. The  author  is  careful  about  the  details  of 
language,  and  he  makes  fun  of  one  of  his  characters 
for  saying  “different  to.”  Yet  (it  is  the  only  inac- 
curacy we  noticed)  he  says  (on  p.  89) : 

Then  they  turned  and  cursed  him,  asking  him 
whom  he  thought  that  he  was. 

By  the  way,  since  this  favorite  futility  is  under 
discussion,  we  should  like  to  inquire  of  our  two  fore- 
most columnists,  F.  P.  A.,  and  B.  L.  T.,  who  consist- 
ently discuss  variations  of  “whom  are  you,”  whether 
they  themselves  are  conformers  in  that  great  leading 
case,  the  nominative  use  of  “than  whom?” 

Ye  Olden  Time 

*p|ISTANCE  lends  enchantment.  It  is  hard  to  get 
^ away  from  the  magic  of  an  old  association.  A1 
Spalding  is  dead.  He  was  not  one  of  the  great  pitch- 
ers of  all  time,  but  he  was  the  foremost  pitcher  of  his 
day,  an  early  day.  Those  morning  mists  lend  romance 
to  the  memory  of  him.  Of  that  brilliant  Boston 
team  on  which  his  reputation  was  made,  before  he 
went  to  Chicago,  he  and  George  Wright  alone  became 
known  in  later  life ; in  both  cases  on  the  business  side 
of  athletics.  Spalding  tried  to  be  Senator  also  from 
California,  but  his  candidacy  and  his  speeches  raised 
a smile.  His  glory  was  in  the  past;  a past  personally 
known  to  but  a few  of  the  rooters  for  Alexander,  king 
pitcher  of  today;  a past  to  be  known  tomorrow,  ex- 
cept in  lepnd,  not  at  a}l. 
gi tiled  by  (jOO1 


A Pig  Story 

i^WNE  side  of  the  interestingness  of  children  is  the 
^ exhibition  to  us  of  our  traits  in  a different  set- 
ting. For  example: 

A very  small  boy,  belonging  to  a friend  of  Harper's 
Weekly,  saw  a bull  for  the  first  time.  “Oh,  look  at 
the  pig”  he  cried  to  his  nurse. 

“That,”  said  the  nurse,  “is  not  a pig.  It  is  a bull.” 

“It  is  a pig,”  said  the  boy. 

“Why,  Charles,”  said  the  nurse.  “Take  a good 
look  at  it.  You  know  you  never  saw  a pig  as  large  as 
that.” 

“It  is,”  the  little  boy  observed,  “the  biggest  pig 
I ever  saw.” 

“But,”  protested  the  nurse,  “you  never  saw  a pig 
with  horns.” 

“I  never  saw  any  pig  with  horns,”  the  boy  admit- 
ted, “except  this  pig.” 

Children  and  the  Sea 

T AST  week  we  printed  an  editorial  about  the  charm 
of  children,  quoting  some  lovely  lines  of  Tagore 
about  children  playing  in  the  sand,  putting  out  their 
little  boats,  innocent  of  the  world  beyond.  We  are 
reminded  that  Newton  used  the  same  image,  in  speak- 
ing of  his  own  ignorance,  and  that  Milton  had  used 
it  before  Newton.  True  enough,  and  probably  neither 
Milton,  Newton,  nor  Tagore  borrowed  it.  It  is  one 


of  those  simple,  vast,  and  satisfactory  images  that 
come  independently  to  many;  images  drawn  from 
sleep  and  death,  from  love  and  birth,  from  the  moun- 
tains and  the  ocean.  Tagore,  Milton,  Newton  used 
the  image  because  every  deep  mind  reflects  upon  its 
ignorance,  and  every  deep  mind  is  stirred  by  the  sight 
of  children  launching  their  aimless  boats  and  digging 
in  the  bottomless  sand. 

Loneliness 

TS  IT  a curse  that  we  are  not  made  self-sufficient? 

This  longing  for  companionship,  is  it  not  the 
blight  of  many  hours?  The  sun  is  slanting  against 
the  distant  hill,  yet  you  regard  it  coldly.  Had  a 
lover,  or  even  a dear  friend,  been  by  your  side,  you 
would  have  poured  out  your  soul  about  the  shadings 
on  the  hill.  Beauty  means  little  to  you  if  you  are  too 
much  alone,  or  it  means  pain.  Of  course  the  need 
of  companionship  is  nature’s  leading  trick  in  the 
business  of  keeping  the  race  alive.  But  she  does  not 
cheat  us  after  all.  She  repays  us  many  fold  for  the 
pain  it  gives  us  to  lack  companions.  All  art,  all  com- 
prehension of  beauty,  all  the  higher  stirrings  of  the 
soul  are  but  overflow'  and  development  of  love,  of  the 
primal  sex  impulse ; and  if  wre  suffer  when  these  more 
complex  needs  have  been  created,  it  is  only  that  light 
and  shade  are  inseparable,  that  we  receive  the  richest 
things  of  life  only  by  paying  the  full  and  legitimate 
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Patten  in  Pink  Whiskers 


By  OPERATIVE  NO.  48 


PROBABLY  but  a few,  if  any,  of  those  readers  who 
have  been  following  the  recent  articles  in  Harper's 
Weekly  regarding  patent  medicines,  have  imagined 
that  Mr.  Patten’s  Chattanooga  Medicine  Company  were 
employing  the  Pinkertons  to  gather  information  to  assist 
them  in  their  suits  against  Harper’s  Weekly  and  the 
Journal  oj  the  American  Medical  Association.  This  is, 
nevertheless,  true,  and  I was  one  of  the  Pinkerton 
operatives  engaged  in  the  work.  It  would  appear  that 
the  patent-medicine  people  had  but  little  confidence  in 
the  merits  of  their  suits,  when  they  were  filed,  yet  be- 
lieved that  the  Pinkertons  could  build  up  a case  for 
them  that  would  stand  the  acid  test  of  the  courts. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  beside  the  point.  I re- 
signed my  position  with  the  Pinkertons  after  working 
for  several  weeks  on  this  case, 
and  I now  intend  to  lay 
before  the  public,  in  this 
article,  their  manner  of  going 
after  the  “desired  informa- 
tion," without  divulging  the 
least  part  of  it.  Indeed,  Mr. 

Patten  must  consider  it  a val- 
uable asset  to  him,  as  he  ex- 
pended thousands  of  dollars 
in  its  accumulation,  although 
personally  I do  not  see  how 
it  can  aid  him  materially  in 
any  way: 

About  November  15th, 

1914,  I was  instructed  by  As- 
sistant Superintendent  W.  H. 

Smith,  of  Pinkerton’s  Atlanta 
office,  to  go  to  Athens,  Ala- 
bama, and  there  join  Atlanta 
Operative  No.  41,  who,  with 
his  wife,  Atlanta  Operative 
No.  50,  was  residing  in  a 
house  in  Fairview,  a residen- 
tial section  of  Athens.  They 
had  been  living  there,  as  well 
as  I remember,  two  weeks  or  possibly  longer. 

The  primary  object  of  my  visit  was  to  take  down  in 
shorthand,  in  a place  of  concealment,  a conversation 
which  was  planned  to  take  place  between  Operative  No. 
50  and  Dr.  A.  L.  Glaze,  Jr.,  of  Athens,  who  is  secretary 
of  the  Limestone  County  (Alabama)  Medical  Society. 
The  Chattanooga  medicine  concern  believed  that  Dr. 
Glaze  was  in  the  full  confidence  of  the  Journal  oj  the 
American  Medical  Association,  they  having  filed  their 
suit  for  damages  against  that  publication. 

Smith  informed  me  that  Operative  No.  41  was  posing 
as  an  insurance  agent  in  Athens;  that  he  and  his  wife 
had  rented  a house  in  Fairview,  and  were  there  sup- 
posedly for  six  months ; that  Operative  No.  41  had  made 
excellent  progress,  as  he  had  succeeded  in  renting  desk 
space  in  Dr.  Glaze* s office;  that  Operative  No.  50  was 
to  be  confined  to  her  bed  with  a female  complaint,  and, 
under  this  pretext,  she  planned  to  obtain  from  Dr.  Glaze 
his  views  on  Wine  of  Cardui,  the  suit  and  any  other 
information  of  interest. 

I proceeded  to  Athens  and  joined  Operatives  No.  41 
and  No.  50  at  their  home  in  Fairview.  Operative  No. 
41  advised  me  that  the  work  was  progressing  nicely. 
He  was  posing  as  a special  agent  of  a prominent  life 
insurance  cojnjjanv,  and  had  succeeded  in  having  Dr. 
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Glaze  appointed  medical  examiner.  He  had  in  his 
possession  a key  to  Dr.  Glaze’s  office,  and  stated  that  he 
made  a daily  search  of  Dr.  Glaze’s  desk  and  trash 
basket  for  letters  or  other  documents  bearing  on  the 
case  in  hand. 

I was  subsequently  introduced  to  Dr.  Glaze  as  Oper- 
ative No.  41 ’s  first  cousin.  The  operative  told  him  that  I 
was  a traveling  salesman,  and  was  on  a visit  to  him 
through  the  dull  season  of  the  year. 

The  doctor  appeared  to  take  a liking  to  me  from  the 
beginning.  In  a few  days  he  and  I were  confidentially 
discussing  Wine  of  Cardui  and  the  law  suit,  as  well 
as  his  own  personal  affairs  and  history.  I was  informed 
on  more  than  one  occasion  by  the  Atlanta  office  that 
the  client,  E.  A.  Wheatley,  general  manager  of  the 
Chattanooga  Medicine  Com- 
pany, was  well  pleased  with 
my  work. 

Operative  No.  41,  however, 
was  not  so  successful:  He 
had  established  himself,  but 
that  was  all.  He  was  en- 
tirely too  cautious.  He  seemed 
to  fear  that  if  he  mentioned 
the  subject  to  Dr.  Glaze,  his 
true  connections  would  be 
suspected.  H e contented 
himself  with  trying  to  sell  in- 
surance, to  firmly  establish 
his  pretext,  and  a surrepti- 
tious search  of  the  doctor’s 
office  once  a day. 

The  result  was  that  he  se- 
cured practically  no  infor- 
mation of  interest.  Nor  could 
he  ever  decide  that  the  time 
was  ripe  to  carry  out  the  plans 
for  a conversation  between 
Operative  No.  50  and  Dr. 
Glaze.  He  told  me  several 
times  that  he  was  afraid  that 
I would  cough  or  sneeze  during  the  conversation,  and  be 
discovered.  Soon  after  Christmas,  Wheatley  lost  pa- 
tience with  his  efforts,  and  requested  that  he  be  dis- 
continued. 

Operative  No.  41  did  succeed  in  becoming  sick  twice, 
on  which  occasions  Dr.  Glaze  attended  him,  and  the 
operative  reported  in  detail  as  to  his  treatment. 

To  furnish  Operative  No.  41  with  a plausible  excuse 
for  leaving  Athens,  the  Atlanta  office  sent  him  a tele- 
gram, signed,  if  I remember  correctly,  “Will,"  and 
stating  that  his  mother-in-law  was  very  ill.  I was  in- 
structed by  letter  to  remain  in  Athens  under  the  pre- 
text of  looking  after  my  “cousin’s"  insurance  prospects. 
As  he  left  the  impression  about  town  that  he  would  re- 
turn with  his  wife  when  her  mother  recovered,  I paid 
the  rent  on  the  house  in  Fairview  after  they  had  gone, 
and  also  met  the  installment  payments  on  the  furniture 
as  they  fell  due. 

On  the  night  before  Operative  No.  41 's  departure,  he 
and  I went  to  the  office  of  Dr.  Glaze  about  10  o’clock, 
and  secured  the  book  containing  the  minutes  of  the 
Limestone  County  Medical  Society.  In  doing  this  we 
were  acting  under  instructions  received  from  the  Atlanta 
office.  I kept  watch  at  the  door  while  my  “cousin”  con- 
cealed the  book  under  his  raincoat.  We  took  it  home 
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and  I sat  up  late  into  the  night,  copying  its  contents 
verbatim. 

I remained  at  the  house  in  Fairview  for  a few  days 
after  Operatives  No.  41  and  No.  50  had  gone,  and  then 
secured  a room  at  Dr.  Glaze’s  home.  I stayed  there 
until  about  January  28th,  1915,  when  I was  instructed 
by  the  superintendent  of  the  Atlanta  office  to  proceed 
to  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  and  join  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent Smith  at  the  Reed  House.  I informed  Dr. 
Glaze  that  I was  going  to  Birmingham,  Ala.,  for  a few 
days’  stay. 

Right  here  I wish  to  say  a word  concerning  Dr.  Glaze. 
He  is  a gentleman  through  and  through,  and  gave  me 
his  friendship  whole-heartedly.  It  was  in  daily  be- 
traying this  friendship  that  I began  to  feel  my  first 
pangs  of  disgust  at  being  a Pinkerton  operative. 

II 

A RRIVING  in  Chattanooga,  I went  to  the  Reed  House 
A and  there  joined  Assistant  Superintendent  Smith. 
With  him  was  a stenographer  from  the  Atlanta  office. 
I accompanied  Smith  and  the  stenographer  to  the  Pat- 
ten Hotel  to  call  on  one  Barron,  known  in  Chattanooga 


alleging  to  have  overheard  certain  stories  about  him, 
but  I am  sure  that  if  Dr.  Meyers  had  been  talking  to 
Wheatley  himself,  he  would  not  have  worded  his 
answers  to  the  questions  differently. 

WHEN  Dr.  Meyers  had  gone,  the  stenographer  and  I 
returned  to  the  Reed  House,  and  began  transcribing 
our  notes.  Wheatley  called  on  us  early  the  next  morning, 
while  we  were  still  at  work  in  Smith’s  room,  as  he  was 
very  anxious  to  learn  what  had  been  said.  We  were 
also  visited  by  Barron  the  same  morning,  and  another 
operative,  a man  from  Atlanta,  wTho,  Smith  informed  me, 
was  working  among  the  druggists  in  Chattanooga,  un- 
der a pretext. 

I wras  later  instructed  by  Smith  to  go  to  the  office 
of  Mr.  Newell  Sanders,  an  ex-United  States  Senator, 
who  was  also  suspected  by  the  patent-medicine  people 
of  being  in  league  with  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion. Smith  told  me  that  if  I did  not  succeed  in  obtain- 
ing a position,  I was  to  make  an  exact  mental  diagram 
of  Mr.  Sanders’  offices,  and,  on  my  return  to  Che  Reed 
House,  to  transmit  this  diagram  to  paper.  He  urged 
that  it  was  very  important  that  I carefully  note  the 


as  “the  Westerner,”  who  was  posing  as  a Western  mil- 
lionaire. In  reality  he  was  Pinkerton  Operative  No. 
55,  of  the  Denver,  Colorado,  office. 

There  was  a great  commotion  going  on  within  church 
circles  in  Chattanooga.  Dr.  C.  H.  Meyers,  it  will  be 
recalled,  had  been  ousted  from  his  position  as  pastor 
of  the  First  Methodist  Church,  and  had  become  a Con- 
gregational minister.  He  had  established  a new  church 
on  the  third  floor  of  the  county  court-house,  across  the 
street  from  the  First  Methodist  Church,  and  over  a 
hundred  of  his  flock  had  left  that  church  to  join  him. 

Barron  was  cultivating  the  acquaintance  of  Dr. 
Meyers,  as  he  wras  suspected  by  the  patent-medicine* 
people  of  being  in  league  with  the  American  Medical 
Association.  Barron  attended  the  meetings  in  the  new 
church  assiduously,  and  offered  every  aid  in  the  way 
of  encouragement  and  funds.  He  often  joked  with  me 
about  the  “stir”  that  followed  his  unusually  large  con- 
tributions. 

A conversation  between  Barron  and  Dr.  Meyers  was 
arranged  for,  to  occur  in  Barron’s  room  at  the  hotel, 
during  which  the  stenographer  and  I were  to  be  con- 
cealed in  the  closet,  to  take  it  down  in  shorthand. 

Dr.  Meyers  unsuspectingly  fell  into  Barron’s  trap 
and  came  to  his  room  that  afternoon.  The  stenographer 
and  I,  in  the  closet,  took  down  the  conversation  that 
ensued.  Practically  all  that  was  said  by  Dr.  Meyers 
has  since  appealed  in  the-  Chattanooga  Times,  over 
jBaiirqn’s:  sigrfoturfT^  |d*w  out  Dr.  Meyers  by 


exact  location  of  the  windows,  doors,  files,  desks,  etcet- 
era. 

During  my  stay  in  Chattanooga  Barron  and  Smith 
were  planning  a trip  to  Chicago.  Barron  secured  from 
Dr.  Meyers  a letter  of  introduction  to  a prominent 
official  of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, and  Smith  was  to  pose  as  a magazine  writer. 

I returned  to  Athens  about  February  1st,  and  re- 
occupied my  room  at  Dr.  Glaze’s.  I remained  with  him 
until  about  February  20th,  when  I received  a letter  from 
the  superintendent  at  Atlanta,  instructing  me  to  return 
to  that  city. 

In  his  letter,  the  superintendent  asked  me  to  take  the 
key  to  Dr.  Glaze’s  desk  to  Decatur,  Ala.,  a near-by  town, 
and  have  a duplicate  made.  As  the  doctor  was  moving 
his  office  to  his  home,  on  the  day  I received  this  letter, 
I carried  the  key  to  his  home  to  Atlanta,  and  was  in- 
structed by  the  superintendent  to  have  a duplicate  made. 
I did  this,  and  then  mailed  the  key  to  Dr.  Glaze,  with 
a letter  regretting  that  I had  forgotten  to  give  it  back  to 
him  before  leaving  Athens.  The  duplicate  I turned  over 
to  the  superintendent  of  the  Atlanta  office,  who  thought 
that  it  might  be  needed  in  the  future. 

Ill 

J WORKED  in  the  Atlanta  office  of  the  agency  for  a 
few  days,  and  learned  that  there  were  two  New 
Orleans  operatives  working  on  the  case  in  Chattanooga. 
The  stenographer  went  to  Chattatt#6glt  agiiiti  to  take 
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down  a conversation  between  one  of  these  operatives 
and  a man  who  had  information  to  sell  to  any  one  who 
might  be  willing  to  pay  for  it.  Atlanta  Operative  No. 
12  was  also  in  Chattanooga,  “shadowing”  Dr.  Meyers. 

I then  went  back  to  Chattanooga,  and  registered  at 
the  Reed  House,  but  shortly  afterward  rented  a joom 
on  Pine  Street.  I had  instructions  to  obtain  tuition  in 
chemistry  and  pharmacy  from  Dr.  Robert  C.  Bicknell, 
who  had  at  one  time  been  chief  chemist  for  the  Chat- 
tanooga Medicine  Company.  Wheatley  suspected  that 
Dr.  Bicknell  might  be  supplying  information  to  Har- 
per’s Weekly  and  the  American  Medical  Association. 
He  requested  that  I search  Dr.  Bieknell’s  papers,  and 
also  get  his  opinion  of  the  suits  and  the  officials  of  the 
Chattanooga  Medicine  Company. 

I followed  these  instructions,  and  took  lessons  from 
Dr.  Bicknell  for  two  weeks.  He  told  me  that  Wine  of 
Cardui  was  a fraud.  According  to  Dr.  Bicknell,  Wheat- 
ley  was  formerly  connected  with  a large  advertising  con- 
cern in  St.  Louis,  which  has  a branch  office  in  Chat- 
tanooga, and  later  entered  the  advertising  field  in 
Chattanooga  for  himself,  under  the  firm  name  of  The  E. 
A.  Wheatley  Advertising  Company.  Dr.  Bicknell  stated 
that  he  handled  the  Wine  of  Cardui  advertising,  but 
finally  went  into  bankruptcy,  and  the  St.  Louis  concern 
took  over  his  business. 

I attended  Dr.  Meyers’  church  in  Chattanooga,  at 
Wheatley’s  request,  to  take  down  anything  that  might 
be  said  against  Mr.  Patten.  It  was  about  this  time 
that  the  Barron  articles  began  to  appear  in  the  Times. 
Operative  No.  12  had  returned  to  Atlanta,  but,  at  Bar- 


ron’s suggestion,  he  was  telegraphed  for  by  Wheatley, 
to  return  and  resume  his  “shadow”  of  Dr.  Meyers. 
Operative  No.  12  shadowed  Dr.  Meyers  for  several  days, 
as  Wheatley  suspected  that  he  would  “connect”  with 
Mr.  Sanders. 

Barron,  Wheatley  and  I were  in  constant  communi- 
cation during  this  interval.  The  object  of  Barron’s 
cards  in  the  newspapers  was  to  lead  Dr.  Meyers  into  a 
newspaper  controversy. 

Barron  finally  decided  to  leave  the  city,  thinking  that 
Dr.  Meyers  would  not  dare  to  reply  to  his  cards  if  he 
remained  in  Chattanooga.  He  informed  various  per- 
sons about  the  hotel  that  he  was  returning  to  the  West 
but  in  reality  he  went  to  Atlanta,  to  be  near  at  hand 
should  Dr.  Meyers  reply.  I bought  his  ticket  to  Atlanta, 
and  on  my  return  to  that  point,  I met  him  in  the  office 
of  the  Pinkertons. 

I went  to  Athens  again  about  March  4th,  and  Dr. 
Glaze  invited  me  to  occupy  my  old  room  at  his  home. 
Wheatley  wanted  to  know  what  Dr.  Glaze  had  learned 
in  my  absence.  I remained  in  Athens  until  about  April 
3rd.  The  doctor  was  as  cordial  and  friendly  as  ever, 
and  asked  me  to  meet  him  in  Birmingham  April  21st 
to  24th,  during  the  convention  of  Alabama  physicians. 
I promised  to  see  him  if  I should  happen  to  be  in  Bir- 
mingham on  those  dates. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  I did  “happen”  to  be  there. 
We  had  a great  time  in  Birmingham;  we  were  together 
a great  deal,  but  I did  not  exert  myself  to  secure  any 
information  from  him.  It  was  during  this  visit  that  I 
determined  to  sever  connection  with  the  Pinkertons. 


The  Boarding-House  Keeper 

By  A.  H.  GLEASON 


SHE  is  an  elderly  gentlewoman  with  soft,  gray  hair 
and  a face  where  much  suffering  has  not  availed 
to  leave  one  line  of  bitterness.  Only  from  an  inner 
kindliness  can  the  tone  of  the  voice  and  the  service  of 
the  hands  come,  which  bring  a comfort  to  a houseful  of 
strangers.  Out  of  a dull,  brown  dwelling  on  a city  street 
and  a group  of  lonely  men  and  women  “infinitely  re- 
pellant  particles,”  she  has  made  a home.  She  achieves 
it  by  a long  patience,  a habit  of  thinking  the  best  of 
faulty  human  nature,  and  a quiet  but  persistent  over- 
sight upon  every  detail  of  the  establishment,  from  the 
coal  fire  in  the  guests’  rooms  to  the  desserts  made  by 
her  own  hand. 

One  key  to  her  success,  that  enables  her  to  bind 
lodgers  to  her  with  hoops  of  steel,  is  that  she  buys  the 
best  foods  which  the  market  offers.  She  pays  the  high- 
est prices,  and  obtains  fresh  meats  and  worthy  veg- 
etables. She  makes  less  money,  because  she  gives  un- 
usual value  in  her  table.  One  of  her  lodgers,  a critical 
even  “cranky,”  battered,  disappointed  man,  has  been 
with  her  for  twenty  years.  The  “help”  enjoys  the  same 
quality  of  food  as  the  star  boarders.  It  is  just  at  the 
point  where  the  element  of  calculation  is  passed  by,  that 


she  gains  her  distinction.  She  cares  for  her  guests  as  if 
they  were  her  family.  No  missionary  to  South  Sea 
islands,  nor  worker  in  slum  districts,  gives  more  service 
to  his  community,  than  this  silent,  active  woman  of  sixty 
years  who  prefers  her  calling  to  the  bleak,  unrelated 
life  of  retirement. 

It  is  a trying  life — that  of  pleasing  tired,  fault-finding 
homeless  people — because  it  deals  in  innumerable  little 
things:  The  cleaning  of  rooms,  the  preparation  of  food, 
the  jangle  of  the  telephone  bell,  the  carelessness  of  hired 
workers.  The  hostess  of  transient  lodgers  must  consult 
a jumble  of  personal  tastes,  whims,  prejudices:  The 
leisured  worldling  who  sleeps  late  and  breakfasts  in 
b.ed,  the  student  who  rises  early,  the  invalid  of  delicate 
appetite.  She  has  to  calm  a Babel  of  voices,  each  one 
of  which  is  insistent  to  declare  his  own  dislike  of  other 
modes  of  thought,  and  alien  brands  of  religion  and  poli- 
tics. She  performs  a ministry  of  reconciliation  between 
exasperated  persons  in  the  drawing-room  and  fretted 
workers  in  the  kitchen.  Her  own  personality  must  be 
as  pervasive  as  an  equable  climate,  unrecognized  but 
effectual. 

Such  is  the  boarding-house  keeper. 
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Lessons  on  the  typewriter  and  stenotype. 

i new  heavy  burden  of  charity,  but  no  more 
occu-  splendid  relief  work  is  being  done,  per- 
ld  to  haps,  than  this  assistance  of  the  blind 
r him  soldier  toward  independence.  Dr.  Wat- 
and  son  and  his  associates  will  appreciate 
work  any  help  that  may  be  given  them  in  this 
ere  is  work. 


Recreation  in  the  garden . 

feels,  in  losing  his  sight,  that  he  has  lost  first  president  of  1 
not  only  all  joy  of  living  but  all  hope  of  peals  of  France,  I 

supporting  those  who  are  dependent  up-  and  the  rector 

on  him.  To  give  these  unfortunate  men  Church  in  Paris, 
a sense  of  life’s  worth-whileness,  France 
is  hastening  to  teach  her  blinded  sol-  ■ m n 

diers  a new  way  to  live.  Many  schools 
are  being  opened  for  such  teaching,  es- 
pecially in  Paris. 

There  are  a number  of  ways  to  a new  -jB 

life  open  to  the  blind  soldier,  and  the 
accompanying  photographs  show  him 
learning  those  trades  and  professions 
practised  by  the  blind.  These  photo- 
graphs were  taken  in  the  school  which  H 

is  cared  for  by  .the  first  society  to  be-  H 

gin  this  wonderful  work  on  a large  scale 
— uLes  Amis  des  Soldats  Aveugles.” 

For  this  training  funds  are  being  raised 
in  France,  and  nothing  makes  a stronger 
appeal  to  the  sympathy  of  the  people  of 
France  than  the  needs  of  these  blind 
wards  of  the  nation.  But  the  mechanical 
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in  endowment  and  equipment, 
should  compare  with  the  exist- 
ing colleges  lor  young  men.  See- 
ing in  Mr.  Vassar  a simple- 
minded  old  gentleman  with 
philanthropic  tendencies  and 
money  to  spend,  he  sought  to 
win  him  by  flattery  to  the  sup- 
port of  his  ideal.  Mr.  Vassar 
was  susceptible  to  flattery.  He 
had  no  aversion  to  fancying 
himself  applauded  by  succeed- 
ing generations  for  an  epoch- 
making  deed.  Witness  the  fa- 
mous oil  painting  from  \Vhich 
ranks  of  civilizaton,  unhampered  by  their  the  benign  gentleman  smiles  blandly  into 
sex.  the  eyes  of  all  who  stop  to  look,  pointing 

All  of  this  Matthew  Vassar  foresaw.  with  the  innocent  and  open  vanity  of  a 
And  in  the  fact  that  such  a revolution-  child  to  the  main  building  of  his  college 

ary  idea  took  root  and  blossomed  in  for  women,  gleaming  in  grotesque  per- 

the  last  eight  years  of  a long  life,  there  spective  through  a vista  of  trees, 
is  a grain  of  comfort  for  those  who  fear  But  there  was  something  spirited 
the  blind  rigidity  of  old  age.  about  him  which  the  accumulation  of 

In  1860  Mr.  Vassar  was  not  an  un-  wealth  had  not  destroyed.  He  says  him- 
common  man.  He  was  simply  the  genial  self  that  it  was  the  novelty  of  the  idea 
possessor  of  a considerable  fortune,  a which  arrested  his  attention  as  well  as 
thrifty,  self-made  man,  benevolent  and  its  more  beneficent  aspects.  There  was 
wishing  to  go  down  to  posterity  as  a reason  enough  for  that.  His  parents 
lover  of  his  fellow  men.  He  thought  a were  pioneers — dissenters,  who  packed 
hospital,  such  as  that  erected  by  a kins-  up  their  household  goods  and  left  the 
man  in  England  and  distinguished  from  old  ancestral  home  in  England  to  find 
other  gratuities  to  the  public  by  a statue  a place  where  they  could  worship  as 
of  the  founder  and  tablets  bearing  the  they  pleased.  There  are,  in  fact,  in- 
family coat  of  arms,  would  serve  his  cidents  in  the  early  life  of  Matthew 
purpose  very  well.  He  had  even  made  a Vassar  with  a zest  to  them  which  seems 
will  to  this  effect,  when  into  the  circle  not  to  have  been  appreciated  by  those 
of  his  friends  came  a man  of  considerable  who  became  his  admirers  after  he  had 
experience  as  a professor  in  “female  made  his  fortune.  For  instance:  One 
seminaries”  of  the  South,  glowing  with  gray  dawn  he  stole  out  of  the  house 
the  ideal  of  a college  for  women  which,  with  his  mother,  a lad  of  fourteen  in 


J UST  fifty  years  ago  this  fall 
there  was  opened  at  Pough- 
keepsie, New  York,  “the 
first  grand,  permanent,  en- 
dowed college  for  Young  Wo- 
men ever  projected.'  In  spite 
of  this  ornate  descriptive  flour- 
ish, so  perfectly  in  keeping  with 
the  highly-decorated  signatures 
which  adorn  the  original  charter 
of  1861,  the  opening  of  Vassar 
College  was  a simple  enough  af- 
fair. The  Poughkeepsie  paper, 
busy  with  war  news  and  a lit- 
tle querulous  because  it  had  re- 
ceived no  formal  notice  of  the  event, 
contented  itself  with  a brief  paragraph 
to  the  effect  that  doubtless,  in  a few 
years,  the  project  would  come  to  a dismal 
end.  But  there  were  those  who  believed 
that  Matthew  Vassar,  cane  in  hand  and 
dog  at  heel,  staking  out  the  foundation 
of  his  college  for  women,  was  doing  more 
for  the  principle  of  human  freedom  than 
he  who,  on  the  same  day,  was  pouring 
the  first  shot  into  Fort  Sumter.  For 
they  felt  themselves  enslaved,  these 
young  ladies  of  the  early  sixties.  As  one 
of  the  earliest  of  the  Vassar  graduates 
put  it,  women  in  the  march  of  progress 
were  lingering  wayfarers  “plodding  with 
solitary  steps  in  the  rear  of  the  moving 
army  and  heavily  burdened  under  the 
weight  of  ancient  customs.’’  The  last 
to  be  educated,  the  last  to  be  en- 
franchised, the  last  to  be  accorded  an 
economic  status — true  enough.  But 
having  won  the  privilege  of  education, 
women  have  won  the  possibility  of  mov- 
ing with  ease  and  dignity  through  the 


Four  Eastern  States  vote  on  woman  suffrage  this 
jail.  Most  people  now  realize  that  college  educa- 
tion jor  women , the  feminist  movement,  and  the 
suffrage  movement  are  phases  of  but  one  thing. 
The  character  and  ideas  of  the  man  who  founded 
Vassar  College  are  interesting  not  only  in  them- 
selves but  in  their  relation  to  the  arguments  bear- 
ing on  the  forthcoming  elections 


Main  buildings  at  Vassar. 
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revolt  against  the  job  chosen  for  him 
by  liis  father.  Together  they  tramped 
twelve  miles  to  the  ferry.  There  the 
mother  give  him  her  blessing,  a bundle 
of  clean  underclothing,  and  seventy-five 
cents  for  capital.  When  he  came  back 
it  was  with  a reputation  as  a business 
man  pretty  well  established. 

There  was  that  other  day  too,  during 
tlie  War  of  1812,  when  he  refused  to 
answer  the  call  to  arms,  because,  as  he 
later  claimed  in  court,  his  vote  had  been 
challenged  and  denied  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  an  Englishman,  and  if  he 
could  not  share  the  privileges  of  this 
government,  neither  would  he  bear  its 
burdens. 

It  was  the  cropping  out  again  of  that 
spirit  in  him  which  made  him,  an  old 
man  of  sixty-nine,  fling  the  counsels  of 
his  cautious  nephews  to  the  winds,  and 


upon  any  point  I seem  to  be  in  advance 
of  any  of  you,”  he  said  at  the  close  of 
a ringing  address  in  the  summer  of  1864, 
"that  time  will  not  be  lost  which  may 
be  necessary  to  bring  us  all  abreast.” 

There  were  words  in  that  address 
which  carry  us  far.  “We  are  defeated 
if  we  start  upon  the  assumption  that  she 
has  no  powers  save  those  slit*  may  de- 
rive or  imitate  from  the  other  sex.”  This 
runs  ahead  of  much  of  our  current 
thought.  Women  of  this  younger  gen- 
eration are  just  becoming  emancipated 
from  the  idea  that  in  order  to  assert 
the  powers  of  their  sex  they  must  enter 
the  same  professions  as  men,  entertain  a 
man’s  point  of  view  toward  business  and 
work  for  the  same  number  of  hours  per 
day.  Fifty-one  years  ago,  Mr.  Vassar 
saw  in  women  a potentiality  for  the  crea- 
tion of  lines  of  work  as  fundamentally 


Votes  for  women!  It  flashes  to  the 
foreground  irrepressibly  after  these 
words.  And  Mr.  Vassar  would  not  have 
been  shocked  at  that.  Carefully  stowed 
away  in  the  archives  of  the  Vassar  li- 
brary there  is  a yellowed  letter,  less 
familiar  than  others  thought  worthy  of 
frames,  in  which  Mr.  Vassar  remarks  to 
a young  friend  that  he  has  been  attend- 
ing a lecture  on  woman  suffrage  at  the 
college  and  is  humiliated  to  discover 
that  in  the  matter  of  voting  women  are 
classed  with  idiots  and  criminals. 

His  keen  sense  of  justice  made  him 
sensitive  to  the  indignities  inflicted  on 
women.  “I  am  pleased  to  observe,”  he 
said  to  his  trustees  in  1865,  “that  since 
the  inauguration  of  our  enterprise  in 
1861  great  changes  have  taken  place  in 
the  public  mind  regarding  what  may  be 
appropriately  considered  the  sphere  of 


Commencement  scene. 


in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  country  was 
at  war  and  money  was  tight,  hand  over 
to  the  trustees  of  the  college  one-half  of 
his  hard-earned  fortune.  This  donation 
was  staked  outright  on  the  principle 
“that  woman,  having  received  from  her 
Creator  the  same  intellectual  constitu- 
tion as  man,  has  the  same  right  as  man 
to  intellectual  culture  and  develop- 
ment.” 

And  so,  although  the  trustees  of  the 
college  on  the  whole  regarded  the  pro- 
ject as  benevo’ent,  worthy  if  it  reflected 
glory  on  the  name  of  the  generous 
founder,  Mr.  Vassar  himself  outgrew  a 
mere  personal  pride  in  the  venture  and 
became  an  ardent  spokesman  in  the 
cause  of  women’s  rights. 

It  was  his  custom  to  open  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  with 
a carefully  prepared  address,  and  he  led 
these  solid,  genteel  citizens  a bewildering 
chase  over  the  newly  broken  road  of 
feministic  thought.  He  left  them  stun- 
ned— guiltless  of  grasping  what  they  had 
beard. 

Yet  he  was  a man  without  guile.  “If 
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original  as  those  which  had  been  devel- 
oped by  men.  On  the  day  of  his  death, 
he  was  engaged  in  calling  to  the  atten- 
tion of  his  board  a proposal  whereby 
the  entire  curriculum  and  policy  of  the 
college  should  be  turned  over  to  a com- 
mittee of  women — the  women  of  the 
faculty  and  other  women  prominent  for 
their  services  to  the  public. 

He  consistently  maintained  that  “Ours 
is  to  be  an  institution  for  women — not 
men.  In  all  its  labors,  positions,  rewards 
and  hopes,  the  idea  is  the  development 
and  exposition,  and  the  marshaling  to  the 
front  and  preferment  of  women — of  their 
powers  on  every  side,  demonstrative  of 
their  equality  with  men,  indeed  of  such 
capacities  as  in  certain  fixed  directions 
surpass  those  of  men.” 

Equally  far-sighted  are  these  bold 
sentences:  “We  are  defeated  if  we  rec- 
ognize the  idea  that  she  may  not,  with 
every  propriety,  contribute  to  the  world 
the  benefits  of  matured  faculties  which 
education  evokes.  ...  for  it  is  vain 
to  educate  woman’s  powers  of  thought, 
and  then  limit  their  operation.” 


women.  . . . Among  these  evidences 

may  be  noted  the  fact,  that  the  venerable 
Medical  Society  of  Philadelphia — that 
most  professional,  proud  and  orthodox 
of  cities — now  permits  its  members  to 
hold  consultations  with  women  physi- 
cians; a recognition  which  at  first  it 
steadily  refused.  This  is  a long  stride  in 
the  right  direction,  and  I mention  it 
merely  as  among  many  interesting  facts 
which  mark  the  drift  in  the  current  of 
the  public  mind.  It  is  to  me  a matter 
of  great  encouragement.” 

A few  apologetic  hems  and  haws  in 
the  early  days  of  his  undertaking  make 
it  plain  enough  that  Matthew  Vassar 
was  not  a leader  in  feminist  thought 
The  windows  of  his  mind  were  opened 
one  after  another  by  gifted  men  and 
women  attracted  to  him  because  of  his 
position.  But  it  was  his  good  fortune  to 
possess  a mind  cast  in  that  gentle 
humor  on  which  the  advancing  spirit 
of  the  people  writes  most  easily  its  new- 
found aspirations.  In  the  foundation  of 
Vassar  a great  stride  was  taken  toward 
woman’s  economic  emancipation. 
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A Lady  Reformer  advocates  wire  cages  for  stenographs  . Why  stop  at  stenographers f There  are  a 
few  others  who  would  look  well  in  cages — not  to  mention  Willie  the  Wild  Man  of  Germany. 
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A Fight  Against  Gas 

By  A BRITISH  OFFICER 


MY  REGIMENT  took  over  a line  of 
trenches  on  the  evening  of  the 
23rd  of  May,  at  the  time  when 
the  Germans  were  making  their  last  ef- 
forts in  the  so-called  Second  Battle  of 
Ypres. 

To  take  over  a line  of_  trenches  at 
night  is  always  a difficult  proceeding, 
and  the  celerity  with 
which  it  is  done  depends 
mainly  on  the  experience 
. of  the  unit  that  is  doing 
it.  The  operation  has 
to  be  carried  out  in  the 
dark,  and  it  is  the  ambi- 
tion of  ever}’  unit-com- 
mander to  get  his  men 
quickly  and  quietly  into 
their  positions,  and  above 
all,  without  a casualty. 

And  this,  of  course,  de- 
pends to  a great  extent 
upon  whether  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  first  line 
are  concealed  or  in  the 
open. 

In  this  case  the  con- 
stant hammering  which 
our  front  had  received 
during  the  preceeding 
three  weeks  had  prevent- 
ed the  digging  of  good 
communication  trenches 
and  there  was  little  or  no 
covered  approach,  the 
men  having  to  advance  in 
single  file  across  open 
ground  which  was  lit  up 
almost  continuously  by 
the  numerous  flares — both  the  enemy’s 
and  our  own. 

We  carried  out  the  operation  success- 
fully, thanks  to  many  former  experiences 
of  the  sort,  which  had  taught  the  men 
the  necessity  of  standing  still,  or  even 
throwing  themselves  flat  on  the  ground, 
whenever  the  sky  was  lit  up,  and  pro- 
ceeding forward  in  the  intervals  of  dark- 
ness. It  took  a long  time  however  and 
was  not  completed  before  midnight. 
Barely  three  hours  were,  therefore,  left 
for  the  improvement  of  the  existing 
trenches  and  for  the  making  of  com- 
municatioiv'-tflenches  which  were  badly 
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needed.  The  men  worked  hard,  but 
water  lay  so  near  the  surface  that  little 
could  be  done  in  the  time  and  as  the 
gray  light  of  dawn  began  to  appear  to- 
ward three  o’clock  work  was  knocked 
off  and  the  men  stood  to,  against  a pos- 
sible surprise  attack  in  the  half-light. 

I was  sitting  down  in  a corner  of  the 


hi  a British  trench  after  a gas  attack. 

trench  preparing  to  refresh  myself  after 
the  labors  of  the  night  when  one  of  my 
men  suddenly  exclaimed  “Good  heavens, 
what's  this,  sir?”  I jumped  up  and  saw 
a thick  greeny-yellow  haze  about  thirty 
feet  high  rolling  down  from  the  ridge 
one  hundred  yards  in  front  of  us  behind 
which  were  the  German  trenches.  At 
the  same  time  a curious,  musty,  pungent 
smell  reached  our  nostrils. 

Although  we  had  had  no  previous  ex- 
perience of  gas  I think  every  man  real- 
ized instantaneously  what  we  were  in  for. 
and  without  any  word  of  command  fast- 
ened his  respirator  over  his  nose  and 


mouth.  Not  more  than  twenty  or  thirty 
seconds  elapsed  before  the  cloud  of  gas 
was  right  onto  us. 

Knowing  that  the  gas  would  lie  much 
longer  in  the  bottom  of  the  trenches,  I 
ordered  all  the  men  to  get  out  and  stand 
up  behind,  in  order  that  their  heads 
should  be  as  high  as  possible.  At  the 
time  it  did  not  occur  to 
me  that  the  men  were 
thus  exposed  in  full  view 
of  the  German  trenches 
and  at  very  short  range. 
But  not  a rifle  shot  was 
fired  at  us  and  I realized 
that  the  Germans  were 
so  scared  at  the  effect  of 
their  own  gas  that  they 
had  left  their  first  line 
and  were  sitting  in  sup- 
p o r t trenches  behind 
keeping  their  heads  well 
down. 

Meanwhile  the  gas 
gradually  thinned  and 
after  ten  to  fifteen  min- 
utes the  cloud  had  van- 
ished and  there  was  only 
a slight  smell  left  in  the 
air.  It  had  not  been 
pleasant  while  it  lasted. 
Our  respirators  were 
good,  but  somehow  most 
of  the  men  had  managed 
to  gulp  a certain  amount 
down.  I personally  had 
got  a good  dose  down, 
having  had  to  raise  the 
respirator  to  give  orders. 
I found  that  shouting  orders  through  half 
an  inch  of  cotton-waste  soaked  in  chem- 
ical made  no  impression  on  the  men 
whatsoever.  In  spite  of  the  respirators 
a great  many  of  the  men  were  very  sick. 

It  was  impossible  to  get  reenforce- 
ments up  and  the  men,  sickened  early  in 
the  morning  by  the  gas-fumes,  were  ex- 
posed to  constant  shell-fire,  and  rifle-fire 
from  three  sides,  until  they  were  relieved 
at  dark.  Only  fifteen  per  cent  of  those 
who  marched  up  on  the  night  of  the 
23rd  marched  back  on  the  night  of  the 
24th,  but  they  had  not  lost  their  trench- 
es.  They  M-dopf:  thejf  jpb. 
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Time, 


Football  Tyrant 


By  HERBERT  REED 


may  count  upon  as  the  actual  time  on 
hand  in  which  to  teach  a team,  the  hun- 
dred or  more  hours  that  may  be  in- 
dulged in  by  college  coaches,  up  to  the 
far  less  limited  time  that  can  be  devoted 
to  the  game  at  the  most  highly  favored 
institutions.  And  stretch  it  as  far  as  one 
will,  the  coaches  will  grumble,  for  they 
are  never  through,  never  quite  satisfied. 

Facing  this  deadly  time  limit,  the 
problem  of  preparing  an  eleven  that  is 
expected  to  win,  or  at  least  to  play  good 
football  while  making  a losing  fight,  be- 
comes little  less  than  a nightmare,  but  a 
nightmare  that  perforce  begets  an  or- 
ganization, a system,  that  per- 
haps some  business  men  might 
envy. 

Each  of  the  teams  that,  beT 
cause  of  prestige  or  prospects, 
is  much  in  the  public  eye,  has 
had  its  own  intimate  prob- 
lems to  solve,  pretty  much  as 
follows:  Harvard  the  round- 
ing out  of  another  machine 
whose  smoothness  will  not  be 
impaired  by  the  absence  this  year  of 
some  of  the  important  cogs  of  last  fall; 
Yale  the  building  of  a line  that  will  work 
neatly,  both  offensively  and  defensively, 
with  a very  superior  set  of  backs;  Prince- 
ton the  getting  together  as  early  as  pos- 
sible of  what  at  this  writing  looks  like 
excellent  material  in  line  with 
the  policy  and  plans  of  a new 
coach  and  a somewhat  shuf- 
fled list  of  aids;  Pennsylvania 
the  revision  of  a coaching  sys- 
tem so  that  there  will  be  no 
creaking  in  the  important  No- 
vember days;  Cornell  the 
weeding  out  of  material  as 
quickly  as  possible  so  that  the 
eleven  may  be  built  around 
some  high-class  veterans,  and 
winning  veterans  at  that ; 
Army  the  development  of  an- 
other field  general  of  the 
Prichard  type,  and  ends  who 
will  fit  into  the  open  game 
that  the  West  Pointers  have 
so  cleverly  built  up,  not  to  mention  an 
entirely  new  backfield;  Navy  the  build- 
ing up  of  a new  coaching  system  under 
the  direction  of  Jonas  Ingram  that  will 
make  better  use  of  the  good  material  at 
hand  than  was  the  case  last  year. 

The  Army’s  problem  is  particularly 
interesting  because  of  the  loss  of  one  of 
the  greatest  ends  the  game  has  seen,  a 
backfield  that  was  one  of  last  season’s 
best,  and  the  field  general  who  directed 
one  of  the  year’s  most  notable  attacks. 
With  a line  from  tackle  to  tackle  pretty 
well  taken  care  of,  albeit  there  is  plenty 
of  room  left  just  now  for  a “comer,”  the 
soldiers  are  trying  out  hopefully  a large 
squad  of  ends  whose  first  qualification 
shall  be  speed,  and  a quarterback 
brought  over  from  end;  a position  in 
which  he  was  a star  last  season. 


Neyland,  probably  the  finest  pitcher  in 
the  amateur  ranks,  a boxer  of  the  first 
class,  and  an  all-round  athlete,  is  trying 
for  the  vacant  post  of  Prichard.  And 
Teall,  the  sprinter,  who  holds  the  West 
Point  record,  is  working  for  one  of  the 
end  posts.  Whether  both  will  come 
through  only  the  actual  games,  of  course, 
can  decide,  but  to  the  outsider  who  has 
seen  them  in  action  both  look  to  be 
promising. 

Remains,  however,  that  nightmare  of 
the  sixty  hours. 

It  may  be  that  somewhere  out  of  the 
ruck  will  come  the  men  to  displace  the 
early  choices — hardly  a plebe  this  year, 
for  the  plebes  did  not  turn  out  much  in 
the  way  of  promising  material — but  in 
any  event  it  will  be  interesting  to  see 
how  the  gift  for  generalship  on  the  part 
of  a first-class  pitcher  will  work  out  this 
year  in  football,  where,  by  the  way,  it 
has  worked  out  convincingly  more  than 
once. 

Manual  dexterity  with  a football,  es- 
pecially when  the  forward-pass  is  used, 
has  reached  an  advanced  stage.  But 
unfortunately  for  the  pitcher  who  turns 
to  football  and  masters  the  new  imple- 
ment, he  finds  no  batsman,  no  home 
plate,  at  which  to  shoot.  Distances  vary, 
not  merely  because  of  the  plan  of  the 
play,  but  sometimes  because  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  man  who  is  to  take 
the  ball.  And  yet  pitchers  are  not  in- 
frequently adaptable  persons,  and  Ney- 
land has  the  great  advantage  of  knowing 
football  in  the  all-round  sense  thorough- 
ly. This  is  his  year  of  specialization. 

Doubtless  through  the  early  season 
Harvard  will  put  in  a lot  of  work  on 
kickers,  for  the  entire  burden  of  the 
punting  game  can  hardly  be  left  to 
Mahan,  for  strategical  and  other  rea- 
sons. A kick  formation  containing  one 
pilnter  is  not  nearly  as  dangerous  as  one 
that  counts  at  least  two,  and  by  pref- 
erence, three.  The  Crimson’s  kicking 
game  is  not  dead,  nor  even  sleeping,  it 
is  safe  to  say,  and  those  who  get  out  to 
see  the  early  games  may  well  devote  a 
deal  of  their  time  to  watching  the  de- 
velopment of  new  punters  who  are  to 
be  supported  by  that  remarkable  down- 
field  play  that  has  been  the  despair  of 
practically  every  team  that  has  faced 
the  Crimson. 

Captain  Wilson  played  quarter!*  ! 
for  Yale  last  year,  and  may  occupv  ! 
same  position  once  again,  but  I think 
would  be  worth  while  to  watch  for  con- 
siderable experimenting  in  this  pc  >f 
New  Haven.  There  are  few  men  on  ti. 
field  better  at  quick  thrusts  through  th 
line  than  the  Eli  leader,  but  his  selectioi 
of  plays  has  come  in  for  criticism  from 
time  to  time.  And,  of  course,  the  Eh 
system  of  playing  the  ends  again  v ill  h< 
under  fire.  The  system  last  year  seemed 
hardly  justified,  if,  indeed,  it  was  an 
actual  system,  and  there  are  plenty  of 
Original  fro-m 
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THE  GREAT  CONDITIONER 
Harry  Tuthill,  one  of  the  best  football 
trainers  in  the  country,  who  has  charge 
of  the  Army  squad  and  who  realizes  the 
value  of  time  in  football  preparation . 
In  the  matter  of  injuries  he  is  not  merely 
a “first  aid”  but  a “safety  first ” man. 
And  he  knows  plenty  of  the  other  side 
of  football,  too. 

SO  MUCH  to  teach,  so  much  to  learn, 
in  so  little  time!  This  the  wail  of 
the  coaches  as  the  football  season  of 
1915  gets  under  way.  Not  a coach  in 
the  count rv  but  had  planned  to  get  a 
flying  start  by  taking  up  the  game  as 
far  as  possible  at  the  point  where  he  left 
off  last  year.  But  the  heat  descended 
upon  the  just  and  the  unjust  alike,  and 
there,  on  the  side-line  stood  the  trainer, 
watch  in  hand,  July  as  it  used  to  be  on 
his  head,  and  November  as  it  is  likely 
to  be  on  his  mind.  The  wonder  of  it  all 
is  that  the  teams  were  able  before  the 
opening  days  of  competition  to  do  as 
'much  as  they  did. 

For  purposes  of  instruction  the  foot- 
ball season  has  been  reduced  these  days 
to  a matter  of  hours  rather  than  days— 
the  sixty  tyfcrS  that  theAfmv  coaches 
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doubters  who  will  be  watching  either  for 
a change  in  method  or  a justification 
through  the  iyedium  of  a general  style 
of  play  that  will  make  more  use  of  the 
flank  men  than  was  the  case  last  year. 

It  should  be  fairly  easy  for  close  fol- 
lowers of  the  game  to  get  a fair  idea  of 
Princeton’s  general  plan  of  campaign  at 
an  early  stage  of  the  season,  for  the  sec- 
ond match  on  the 
schedule  is  that  be- 
tween the  Tigers  and 
Rutgers,  the  latter  a 
team  that  has  been 
very  frankly  pointed 
for  a victory  against 
Nassau.  The  eleven 
from  the  Raritan  has 
been  in  camp  for 
some  time  under  the 
careful  tutelage  of 
George  Foster  San- 
ford and  his  volun- 
teer helpers,  and  as 
the  team  has  not 
lacked  for  veteran 
material,  there  was 
excellent  opportunity 
here  to  take  up  foot- 
ball where  it 
dropped  last 
son. 

. Rutgers  ought  to 
show  a first-class 
brand  of  football, 
better,  indeed,  than 
most  elevens 
would  care  to 
face  on  the  sec- 
ond game-day 
of  the  season. 

Unless  there  is 


was 

sea- 


THE  LATEST  FIELD-GENERAL 

Neyland,  the  Army’s  fine  baseball  pitcher 
and  companion  of  Merillat  at  end  on 
the  football  team  last  year , who  is  beini « 
tried  out  this  season  in  the  all-important 
position  of  quarterback. 

an  upset  in  form  the  Tigers  will  be  un- 
der heavy  fire,  as  indeed  they  will  be  all 
season  as  the  result  of  a remarkably 
troublesome  schedule.  Princeton  has 
taken  on  this  year  about  everything  that 
the  best  team  in  the  country  could  hope 
to  cope  with  without  running  serious 


risk  of  defeat,  and  unless 
the  Tigers  should  turn 
out  a really  remarkable 
eleven  they  will  be 
running  more  than  one 
risk  before  they  put 
iway  the  pigskin  for 
the  year.  Rutgers 
ought  to  play 


a pretty  blend  of 
the  open  and  the 
smashing  game, 
and,  equipped 
with  a good  kick- 
er, may  well  force  Prince- 
ton to  uncover  not,  perhaps, 
anything  particularly  novel, 
but  to  furnish  a good  line  on 
the  foundation  that  has  been 
laid  by  J.  H.  Rush,  the 
coach.  There  should  be  the 
greatest  interest,  too,  in  the 
work  of  krank  Click,  the  Tiger  captain, 
who  to  many  seemed  far  from  an  ideal 
quarterback  last  year  until  the  last  quar- 
ter of  the  Yale  game,  when  he  led  the 
team  in  two  remarkable  drives  up  the 
field  and  across  Yale’s  ultimate  chalk 
mark. 

Glenn  F.  Warner  has  wandered  away 
from  the  Carlisle  Indian  camp  this,  year, 
taking  up,  this  time,  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh;  and  as  time 
is  less  of  an  object,  apparently  to 
the  Pittsburghers  than  to  most  other 
Eastern  institutions,  the  veteran  in- 
novator should  be  able  to  get  out  a 
team  that  will  make  serious  trouble 
right  from  the  beginning  of  the  sea- 
son. Warner  has  pet  theories  con- 
cerning football,  and  how  good 
many  of  these  theories  are  has  al- 
ready been  amply  proved  by  his 
many  successes  at  Carlisle. 
Warner  delights  in  winning  the 
Cornell  game,  or  at  least  in  mak- 
ing things  extremely  interesting 
for  the  Ithacans,  and  as  long  as 
Pittsburgh  remains  on  the  sched- 
ule he  will  have  as  good  a chance 
as  he  had  when  working  out  with 
the  Indians  the  wide, . sweeping 
runs  with  the  guards  in  the  in- 
terference and  the  crafty  plung- 
ing plays  that  have  troubled 
Cornell  every’  time  it  has  met 
a team  coached  by  its  own  ex-coach. 
Hard  charging  on  the  offense  has  been 
one  of  Warner’s  standbys — the  first  line 
of  attack  going  in  perhaps  lower  than 
any  other  forward  line  on  the  field. 

Pennsylvania  is  another  eleven  that 
moves  into  action  early — a team  that 


r promises  annually  to  bring 
out  one  or  more  stars,  as 
Journeay,  captain  and  centre 
last  season.  It  will  be  inter- 
esting in  the  case  of  the  Quakers  to 
watch  the  work  of  the  line  and  to  see 
whether  there  has  been  a return  to  the 
old  system,  a system  the  supporters  of 
the  Red  and  Blue  maintain  is  unique.  If 
that  system  was  as  outlined  to  me  not 
long  ago  by  an  old  Pennsylvania  cap- 
tain, it  will  hardly,  I think,  build  a line 
out  of  men  of  the  type  of  Dorizas,  who, 
great  wrestler  though  he  be,  was  at 
least  last  year  far  from  being  a capable 
guard.  The  Quakers  have  a fair  amount 
of  time  to  work  each  fall,  and  it  will  re- 
quire every’  minute  of  it  to  bring  out  a 
reorganization.  * 

Results,  and  their  lessons,  next  time. 


A PROSPECTIVE  ARMY  END 
Teail,  sprinter  and  record-holder  at  West 
Point,  in  action  on  the  gridiron.  Too 
early,  now,  to  say  that  he  will  be  the  final 
choice,  but  his  speed  will  get  him  every 
chance. 


Next  Week 

HERBERT  REED  will  analyze  the  leadership  in  intercollegiate  football  for  this  season.  The  follow- 
ers of  the  game  will  find  this  article  as  interesting  as  it  is  important. 
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Wholesale  Luck 

The  editor  has  received  in  the  past 
ten  days  nearly  a score  of  letters  from 
editors  of  papers  in  the  State,  all  de- 
sirous of  knowing  something  more  defi- 
nite of  the  rabbit  exhibit  which  we  are 
to  have  at  the  approaching  State  Fair 
at  Raleigh.  We  have  several  thousand 
rabbit  feet  to  give  away  then  as  souve- 
nirs, but  shall  reserve  the  feet  of  the 
graveyard  (killed  on  a moonlight  night 
by  a blue-gum  nigger)  cotton-tails  for 
those  brother  editors  who  may  call  at 
the  booth,  for  of  all  men  the  newspaper 
fraternity  deserves  especially  the  luck 
which  such  a charm 
brings. 

—The  Siler  City  (N.'  C.) 

Grit. 


fills  it  with  a soft  pliable  chunk,  and 
champing  like  a festive  goat  revelling  in 
the  luxuries  of  the  succulent  tomato  can, 
she  greets  you  in  tones  husky  with  gum. 
— The  Johnson  City  (Tex.)  Enterprise. 

Must  Be  a Long  Lady 

A sidewalk  up  the  river  bank  is  all 
that  is  now  needed.  In  wet  weather  a 
lady  hardly  knows  whether  she  will  reach 
the  top  without  her  feet  slipping  from 
under  her  or  not.  When  she  does  reach 
the  top,  it  is  on  her  last  breadth.  Surely 
something  can  be  done  to  remedy  this. 

— The  Fort  Frances  (Ont.)  Standard. 


PEACE  HAS  HER  HEROES  AS  WELL  AS  WAR 


Plain  Talk 

The  drooling  murderer 
of  the  mother  tongue 
which  presides  over  the 
destinies  of  the  local 
Spigot  Twister  has  had 
another  brain  storm.  We 
give  him  credit  for  using 
the  limited  sense  he  has 
in  doing  his  best  to  de- 
fend his  master.  Not 
every  liar  who  is  half  fool 
and  half  knave  can  be  in- 
duced to  defend  drunk- 
enness, even  when  there 
is  a bull  ring  in  his  nose. 

Here  is  an  exception. 

When  our  erring  brother 
awakens  to  the  fact  that 
he  is  laughed  at  and  de- 
spised by  even  the  ones 
he  has  disgraced  himself 
to  serve  he  may  be  more 
decent  and  thankful,  too, 
that  the  fool  killer  was 
off  duty  when  he  was  making  a stab  at 
trying  to  run  a newspaper. 

— The  Pomeroy  (O.)  Leader. 


■ 'WY  HUSBAND  WILL. 
b£  OEWCHTED  TO 
TWNCC4RFOF  THE 

CHILDREN  WHILE 

WC'Re  OONC" 


Occasions  Afford  the  Language 

But  that  morning  hour,  3 to  3:45  a. 
m.,  brought  destruction  and  ruin  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  this  section 
of  the  state.  With  all  points  of  the 
heavens  aglow,  a greenish  light  over- 
hanging mother  earth,  lightning  flashes 
continuously  playing  the  four  points  of 
the  compass,  with  a howling  wind  that 
uprooted  trees  that  had  withstood  the 
ravages  of  time  and  that  surpassed 
even  the  voices  of  millions  of  demons, 
with  hail  of  massive  proportions  cutting 
down  all  semblance  of  vegetation,  cut- 
ting deep  gashes  into  branches  of  sturdy 
growth  and  riddling  win- 
dow panes  that  faced  the 
north  and  west  until  it 
seemed  that  the  day  of 
judgment  was  at  hand, 
with  a downpour  of  rain 
that  will  scarcely  be  for- 
gotten. 

— The  Festus  (Mo.)  Tri 
City  Weekly. 


Neatly  Stated 

The  editor  of  this  pa- 
per loves  all  womankind. 
Of  course,  there  are  some 
that  we  like  better  than 
others,  but  we  like  ’em 
all — like  ’em  too  dad 
burned  well  to  be  instru- 
mental in  forcing  them 
into  politics.  We’re  not 
for  woman  suffrage. 

— The  Bloomfield  (Neb.) 

Journal. 

Jinks  Lays  Off 


Joseph,  (Mo.)  Newu-Pregi 


Tasty ! 


Easy  to  Rid  Oneself  of  Relations 

I solicit  family  butchering.  First  class 
job  and  everything  neat  and  clean.  H 
F.  Schiefebein. 

— The  Jefferson  (Wis.)  Banner. 


Our  mail  carrier,  Mr. 
Jinks,  went  to  Verdigre 
Friday  evening  to  cele- 
brate and  visit  with  home  folks.  He  also 
celebrated  at  Santee  Monday,  it  being 
the  legal  holiday.  We  had  no  mail  ser- 
vice, so  our  items  are  late  for  the  past 
week. 

— The  Nio  Brara  (Neb.)  Tribune. 


Did  you  ever  notice  how  really  beau- 
tiful gum  chewing  makes  a girl  appear? 
Take  her  de  facto,  and  gazing  steadily, 
one  can  not  find  a more  ideal  picture 
With  a sharp  click!  clack!  her  teeth,  so 
white  and  pearly  are  clashing  together 
as,  with  cowish  glee,  she  masticates  her 
cud.  Then,  too,  one  can  note  her  health 
tinted,  well  rounded  cheeks  as  they  grow 
a little  more  rotund,  through  the  ma- 
terial assistance  of  a big  “hunk”  of  gum. 
And  really,  who  can  imagine  a fairer 
spectacle  than  that  of  her  dainty  up- 
turned nose,  as  it  gently  rises  and  falls  in 
wave  like  undulations  over  the  abysmal 
depth  revealed  at  each  pressure  against 
die  mass?  Oh.  how  deliciously  tempt - 
that  rosebud  nrfouTh .is  as  thHulaiden 
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Breaking  {Fife's  Spirit 

Your  correspondent  lately  noted  that 
George  Hart  won’t  eat  his  wife’s  bread 
George  insists  upon  baker’s  bread  from 
town.  George  explains  to  me  confi- 
dentially that  he  does  it  as  a means  of 
keeping  his  wife  down.  She  not  only 
makes  extra  good  bread,  but  is  an  un- 
usual woman  in  so  many  respects  that 
George  says  it  is  necessary  to  humiliate 
her  about  something,  or  she  will  sood 
take  the  place.  So  he  refuses  to  r:it  her 
bread;  and  this  has  broken  her  spirit 
so  much  that  she  is  an  ol»*  «l:,-ut  and 
dutiful  wife. 

— Ed.  Howe’s  Potato  Hill  Notes. 


A Dry  Saloon 

Nie  Haupers  is  laying  a cement  gutter 
in  front  of  his  place  of  business  and  mak- 
ing other  improvements  which  will  make 
his  saloon  a dry  spot. 

— The  Waterford  (Wis.)  Post. 

With  the  Virtuosi 

One  feature  of  the  evening’s  perform- 
ance was  the  excellent  violin  solo  by  lit- 
tle Walter  Deneer.  Not  only  did  little 
Walter  play  on  one  string,  but  on  two, 
and  the  audience  was  so  appreciative 
that  he  was  called  back  for  an  encore. 

— ' ThdJMwa  tiity:- Citizen. 
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The  Cook’s  Tour 

IV 

By  LEM  ALLEN 

Drawings  by  Oliver  Herford 

Being  the  blithe  adventures  of  the  erstwhile  cook  for  the  Bar-2  cattle  outfit , and  his  erudite  partner 
Allingham , chronicled  by  the  former  during  the  progress  of  an  “intensive”  tour  of  certain  hitherto  little- 
known  portions  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico . 


THE  last  time  I wrote  you  Mr  Editor 
1 stopt  right  where  we  seen  a gal 
on  the  porch  of  the  Harvey  house 
hotel  at  Vegas  where  we  was  settin  and 
where  she  walked  apast  us  and  went  into 
the  hotel  an  we  heard  number  9 whist lin 
up  the  track.  The  reason  I stopt  there 
was  not  beeaus  there  wasnt  more  to  tell 
about  but  because  in  yore  last  letter  you 
said  to  write  only  so  many  words  each 
time  and  Id  done  wrote  about  that 
manny. 

But  Allingham  says  I shouldnt  of 
stopt  there  but  should  of  tole  you  more 
about  the  gal  beeaus  he  says  the  one  bes 
bet  in  makin  American  literchure  is  to 
talk  about  a gal  he  says  thousands  of 
yore  readers  will  desend  upon  the  edi- 
toryal  offis  doubtless  before  this  letter 
reaches  you  an  damege  might  be  did  on- 
less  you  tell  em  whether  we  seen  the  gal 
afterwards  an  what  happened.  He  says 
this  would  natchelly  irrtate  you  extreme- 
ly ef  you  are  like  most  editors  beeaus 
they  detests  nothing  moren  an  onseemly 
an  illbred  show  of  eagerness  from  there 
faithful  prescribers  to  know  whats  comin 
in  the  nex  number. 

He  says  ef  he  was  me  he  would  make 
a pen  pitcher  of  the  gal  seein  as  I couldnt 
git  a photygraft  and  send  it  to  you 
speshul  well  I aint  no  hand  at  drawin 
though  I kin  do  better  with  a sof  pensil 
than  a pen  but  mebbe  I better  tell  you 
what  this  here  gal  lookt  like  an  then 
. mebbe  the  young  feller  in  yore  offis  that 
drawrs  kin  git  an  iddee  fer  a pitcher. 

Well  I aint  never  had  much  practis  in 
sizin  up  gals  I aint  bin  pestered  much 
with  em  but  I kin  figger  out  a man  or 
a hoss  bout  as  well  as  the  nex  feller  an 
when  theys  wide  between  the  eyes  an 
got  gant  nostuls  an  hoi  their  heads  up 
theys  clean  bred  an  spirrited  es  a rule. 
That  was  this  year  gal  but 
she  has  a plumb  peeseful 
look  an  a wrinkle  at  one 
end  of  her  mouth  like  she 
cud  take  a joke.  I bin 
tryin  to  think  what  her 
clothes  was  like  sos  the 
young  feller  kin  drawr 
them  but  I disremember 
only  they  was  mostly  white 
with  some  black  an  ef  this 
here  queen  from  Sheba 
they  talk  about  had  more 
of  em  Im  year  to  say  they 
couldnt  of  been  neater 
lookin  nor  more  respekta- 
biller  not  ef  they  was  made 
to  order  by  Tiffnys  in  Noo 
York  where  Allingham  says 
you  git  the  most  fashnable 
evenin  cloths  they  is. 

Well  to  git  back  to 
where  I leff  off  when  we 


heerd  the  trane  a whistlin  we  jumps 
up  an  starts  toowards  the  platiorm  an' 
jest,  then  we  seed  the  gal  come  bust- 
in  outn  the  hotel  door  a lookin  up 
an  down  like  es  if  she  was  expektin 
somebuddy  then  she  seen  us  a stannin 
there  and  she  says  does  either  of  you  two 
gents  know  ef  this  year  trane  is  the 
Colorado  Flier  goin  west  what  was  late 
an  ef  hit  stops  anny  length  of  time.  Of 
course  Mr  Editor  she  putt  it  some  dif- 
frent  but  that  was  the  iddee. 

Allingham  pulls  off  his  hat  an  makes 
a reel  elegen  bow  madum  he  says  in  a 
voice  youd  have  hat  too  pack  in  ice  to 
keep  fum  runnin  madum  Im  a stranger 
like  yereself  me  an  my  fren  is  vistors 
slitely  intrested  in  minin  herebouts  thats 
all  an  we  bin  here  for  jest  a brief  sogern 
so  we  dont  know  enny  moren  you  about 
these  here  tranes  I will  fine  out  what  you 
want  to  know  howsomever.  I wisht  you 
would  says  the  gal  lookin  at  him  funny 
like  she  thought  him  lyin  which  he  was. 

Jest  then  the  hotel  feller  begun  beatin 
on  the  iern  gong  on  hollerin  twenty  five 
minits  fer  supper  the  trane  stops  twenty 
five  minits  I reckn  this  here  is  the  trane 
you  want  says  Allingham  an  it  evidently 
stops  twenty  five  minits  if  that  in- 
dustryus  young  man  kin  be  bleeved.  The 
gal  laft  and  Allingham  lookt  right  pleasd 
with  hisself.  Madum  he  says  Id  ruther 
loose  my  inalinable  American  birthrite 
a chanct  to  be  presdent  than  to  have  you 
konsider  me  an  my  fren  forwood 
but  ef  our  humbel  presents  would  not 
offend  you  Id  be  glad  to  offer  our  com- 
pny  while  youre  a git  tin  yore  supper  we 
expek  to  git  on  bord  this  here  trane 
when  she  starts  jest  .like  you. 

Im  much  obleeged  says  the  gal  but  see- 
in as  we’re  all  strangers  here  as  you  jes 
reemarked  praps  we  better  remane  that- 
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A young  feller  in  one 
of  them  city  ridin  suits 
gittin  ofjn  a hoss  right 
hastHj. 


I ain't  no  hand  at  drawin  . . . but 
this  year  gal  had  a plumb  peeseful  look. 

away  besides  she  says  here  comes  the 
fren  I was  a waitin  fer.  We  lookt  aroun 
an  seen  a young  feller  in  one  them  city 
ridin  suits  gittin  offn  a hoss  right  hasty 
an  watched  the  gal  a walkin  to  meet  him 
a minit  an  then  I says  well  we  cant  do 
no  good  here  we  better  be  gittin  some- 
thin to  eat  an  clime  onto  the  trane  she 
didnt  say  twas  a reltivc  did  she  says 
Allingham  no  I says  fren  was  the  word 
she  made  use  on  hes  on  ornery  lookin 
critter  says  Allingham  hit  dont  seem 
like  she  cud  stan  to  see  much  on  him. 
Mebbe  theyre  ingaged  to  be  married  I 
says  that  offen  makes  a diffrens  an  Al- 
lingham uttred  a noath  which  I will  leav 
out  an  so  we  went  over  to  the  short  order 
rest  rant  an  got  some  supper. 

Hit  didn  take  morn  five  minits  to  git 
supper  an  I notised  Allingham  was 
plumb  silent  endurin  of  the  meal  which 
was  funny  but  I thought  mebbe  he  was 
studyin  over  where  we  was  goin  beeaus 
we  hadnt  figgered  that  out  yit.  Well  I 
says  we  better  deside  how  fur  we  are  go- 
in sos  we  kin  tell  the  conductor  we  best 
deside  on  some  place  from  wheres  wo 
kin  hike  it  to  some  them  smaller  towns 
at  which  we  kin  make  interviews  an 
pitchers  what  are  you  talkin  about  says 
Allingham  givin  a start  like  hed  bin  a 
sleepin.  Im  talkin  about  our  destnation 
I says  hits  about  time  we  knew  where 
we  was  goin.  What  diffrens  does  it 
make  says  Allingham  sorrowful  like  man 
is  year  today  and  gone  tomorro  whats 
the  odds  well  I says  seems  like  Id  feel 
easier  ef  I knew  where  we  was  to  git 
offn  the  trane. 

Alright  Allingham  says  we’ll  leave  it 
to  forchune  in  the  disguise  of  this  year 
charming  Hebbey  whats  a waitin  within 
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on  us  my  young  an  attractif  fren  he  says 
to  the  Harvey  house  gal  what  was 
drawring  the  coffee  when  you  think  of 
all  them  plessant  local  stations  along  the 
root  of  the  Santa  Fee  what  one  off  them 
is  it  pops  most  promptly  into  yore 
vivashus  mind  Holbrook  she  says  becaus 
my  trane  was  stalled  there  onct  on  acct 
of  a hotbox  the  ingine  drew  an  of  all 
the  Godforsaken  ornery  onehoss  jayhawk 
burgs  I ever  see  that  there  semetary 
carries  my  money.  Wy  says  Allingham 
hits  a famus  shipping  centre  fer  the 
Ahrzona  cattle  country  well  says  the 
gal  I dont  see  how  the  cattle  stan  for 
it  excep  there  hope  of  leavin  soon  fer 
the  slotter  house  honest  to  Jimmy  ef 
they  was  Mexcan  steers  theyd  uv 
started  a revlution  befor  now  an 
I wouldnt  blame  em  neither. 

Allingham  seemed  sorter  took 
back  by  the  way  the  gal  speakd 
but  he  jes  says  we  would  be  plumb 
ongrateful  after  that  there  hartfelt 
tributt  ef  we  done  less  than  visit 
the  intrestin  communty  you  men- 
shun  we  will  leaf  for  Holbrook 
at  wonse  God  be  with  you  says  the 
gal  youll  shore  need  compny. 

Now  then  Lem  says  Allingham 
as  we  lef  the  lunch  room  years 
ware  you  kin  inlarge  yore  nollege 
of  human  nacher  there  aint  no 
town  in  the  worl  hidjus  enuff  to 
rouse  sech  heatet  antogonizm  in 
the  bussum  of  a young  gal  by  jest 
lookin  at  it  theys  a hart  intrest 
connectet  with  Holbrook  fer  that 
there  maidun  you  may  be  sartin 
praps  that  was  ware  she  receeved 
the  telegram  sayin  her  financy  was 
wounded  in  the  shootin  afray  or  praps 
he  faild  to  git  the  raise  fum  the  Firm 
an  hattoo  putt  off  the  marriage  an- 
other year  who  knows.  I do  I says 
hit  want  nothin  of  the  kind  she  was 
jest  loadin  you.  That  there  gal  bin 
marrid  to  Jasper  Horn  of  the  Opry 
House  Bar  goin  on  four  year  an  she 
haint  bin  ten  mile  away  fum  Vegas  sense 
she  let  down  her  dresses  an  putt  up  her 
haar  her  sister  in  law  lives  in  Holbrook. 

Allingham  lookt  plumb  hacked  you 
are  too  matter  of  fact  by  fur  Lem  he 
says  you  will  never  be  the  grate  succes 
you  kin  be  as  a nauthor  ontwell  you 
learn  to  fergit  facts  nothin  is  farther' 
from  the  truth  than  facts  he  says  onless 
hit  be  figgers.  I think  we  better  git  on 
the  trane  I says  becaus  I was  gittin  tired 
of  listnin  to  Allingham  talk  Im  pashunt 
Mr  Editor  an  I kin  lissen  as  well  as  the 
nex  man  but  hits  my  iddee  talkin  aint 
never  a no  limit  game.  Besides  Im 
new  as  a nauthor  an  I aint  never  tole 
nobuddy  I was  goin  to  be  a grate  succes 
not  right  away  ennyway. 

Well  says  Allingham  we  gottoo  git  res- 
vations  on  the  Pulmin  becaus  we  dont 
make  Holbrook  ontwell  half  past  seven 
tomorro  morning  an  them  day  coaches 
aint  fittin  fer  a wite  man  to  sleep  in 
let  alone  a poplar  author  an  his  loyal 
cojuter  wich  is  me  he  says.  Do  you 
think  I cud  set  up  as  a poplar  author 
I says  you  didnt  talk  that  way  a minit 
ago  yes  he  says  youd  ought  to  be  poplar 
becaus  you  give  em  the  worst  you  got 
now  me  I cuddent  desend  to  that  so  I 


am  not  poplar.  Well  I says  after  think- 
in  a minit  hits  the  best  I got  too  an  he 
laft. 

Mebbe  that  makes  it  alright  he  says 
yes  I reckn  it  does  ennyhow  yore  right 
poplar  with  me  jest  now  I aint  tole  you 
I guess  about  my  moods  I git  em  evry 
so  offn  I got  one  at  this  momunt  an  I 
cant  stan  strangers  I reckn  ef  a stranger 
was  to  speak  to  me  Id  jest  about  knock 
him  down  an  jump  on  him.  Speakin  of 
strangers  I says  theres  that  gal  we  seen 
on  the  hotel  porch  a kissen  her  fren 
goodbye  an  gittin  on  the  trane  yes  says 
Allingham  I seen  em  an  he  uttred  a 
noath  I never  seen  him  so  plumb  blas- 
feemus  before. 


There  the  conductor  I says  lets  git 
them  resvations  they  mighnt  have  enny 
left.  In  such  matters  says  Allingham  the 
approach  is  the  importan  feacher  like 
in  the  royul  an  anchen  game  of  golluf 
an  Im  a past  master  in  that  depart- 
ment leaf  if  to  me  but  first  I got  a duty 
wich  my  mood  calls  upon  me  incontnent 
to  preform.  I want  free  life  an  I deman 
fresh  air  he  says  an  startet  toowards  the 
Opry  house  Bar.  Hoi  on  I says  catchin 
him  by  the  yarm  you  aint  headin  for 
neither  I need  a drink  he  says  ef  you 
must  know  it  my  mood  is  turnin  des- 
prit. 

Hit  aint  nigh  as  desprit  as  mine  will 
be  ef  we  miss  the  trane  wich  we  aint  a 
goin  to  do  I says.  This  years  my  toor 
ef  hit  comes  to  a showdown  an  wile  I 
can  make  reasins  fer  a man  takin  a finger 
or  so  of  licker  we  bin  coyotin  roun  this 
town  long  enuff  an  I aint  a-goin  to  be 
skidded  over  to  no  bar  nohow.  Wes 
year  today  es  you  jes  now  reemarked  but 
we  aint  goin  to  wait  twell  tomorro  to 
be  gone.  We’re  gone  right  now  pronto. 

Jest  then  the  conductor  hollered  all 
on  board  an  I pulled  Allingham  onto 
the  cyar  steps  an  he  says  0 very  well 
we  neenter  argy  no  more  yuth  will  be 
served  I hope  they  got  a buffey  an  walks 
into  the  Pulmin. 

Well  we  got  a seat  all  right  jest  a 
few  behine  the  stranger  gal  an  wached 
her  wavin  to  the  feller  in  the  ridin  suit 
she’d'  done  lef  on  the  platform.  Then 
we  set  still  fer  a spell  lookin  out  at  the 
sun  goin  down  over  the  mountins  north 
an  the  sky  all  pink  an  green  an  red  like 


this  year  tooty  fruity  ice  cream  an  finely 
Allingham  says  Lem  my  mood  has  done 
turned  from  thots  of  daring  to  do  a 
spesees  of  honger.  Well  I says  youd 
ought  to  have  ate  more  at  the  lunch 
room  we  wont  git  nothin  more  twell 
mornin  onless  you  wantoo  set  up  twell 
eleven  oclock  tonight  when  we  git  to 
Albuquerque. 

Im  speakin  of  spiritchul  honger  says 
Allingham  sort  like  Im  not  myself  this 
evenin.  No  I says  you  aint  an  I bin 
meanin  to  speak  to  you  about  this  here 
matter  of  takin  licker  I dont  mine  a 
few  drinks  an  I aint  no  hand  to  tell 
nobuddy  whats  best  for  them  becaus  in 
the  fust  place  they  wont  belief  you  an 
in  the  secon  place  ef  they  do 
they.’ll  hoi  hit  again  you  like  you 
was  to  blame  for  there  troubles. 
But  I got  this  much  to  say  I got 
enuff  on  my  hans  thinkin  up 
words  to  write  about  this  here  toor 
an  I got  a rekwest  to  make  wich 
is  for  you  to  leaf  wisky  alone  wile 
we’re  trevellin  together.  I bin 
plumb  worrid  all  day  you  bin  right 
simple  offen  on  an  thats  a fact. 

All  of  which  says  Allingham  is 
hyly  intrestin  an  importan  ef  true 
but  jest  now*  I aint  got  time  to  dis- 
cuss it.  As  I was  a saying  when 
you  hustid  in  onto  my  discours  I 
got  a soul  honger  wich  manfests 
itself  in  the  nacher  of  a cravin  fer 
kommunicashun  with  somebuddy 
better  an  nobler  than  me.  Wy  dont 
you  go  talk  to  that  there  gal  I says 
becaus  I notised  that  he  was  a 
lookin  at  her  mighty  keerful  an 
continyuous. 

I was  thinkin  of  that  says  Allingham 
but  she  done  turned  me  down  flat  onct  an 
wile  manny  thins  is  done  on  tranes 
wich  would  be  scurcely  countnanced 
on  hotel  pyazzaz  I dunno.  Now  you 
he  says  aint  suffred  no  reebuf  a tali  as 
yit, 

I seen  what  he  was  meanin  then  an  I 
says  seems  like  to  me  this  year  is  a 
plumb  favrable  time  to  practis  that 
there  approachin  you  was  talkin  about. 
My  mashing  iren  is  out  of  kmisshun  he 
says  wich  is  a figger  of  speech  you  cant 
redly  unnerstand  forchunatly  becaus  you 
might  lay  vilent  hans  onto  me  he  says 
but  ennyway  in  short  I aint  got  the 
nerve. 

This  was  plumb  surprisin  to  me  becaus 
ef  they  was  ennythin  Allingham  hadnt 
got  the  nerve  for  I had  an  iddee  t would 
be  somethin  a mite  worsen  murder  but  I 
jest  studid  a minit  an  says  111  tell  you 
what  111  make  a bargin  ef  you  gin  me 
your  han  you  wont  tech  no  sperrits  ex- 
ceptin  beer  fer  the  balance  of  this  toor 
or  ontwell  I give  the  word  III  go  up  an 
make  a talk  to  the  gal  an  ef  you  wont 
I wont.  Youre  on  he  says  more  cheer- 
ful like  an  good  luck  go  with  you  I aint 
never  had  no  luck  I says  I done  learnt 
to  git  along  without  hit. 

So  I fussed  up  my  haar  with  one  han 
becaus  gals  expek  a feller  to  look  diffren 
when  he  makes  up  to  them  an  walkt  up 
the  cyar  -to  where  the  gal  was  a sittin. 

I -mi  so«ry  Mr  Editor  but  I mus  wait 
twell  my  nex  letter  to  tell  you  what 
h;.;  'pent  theft. 


Hit  didn  take  morn 
five  minits  to  git 
supper. 
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Birth  Control 


"A  Swift  Road  to  the  Grave.” 

By  R.  C.  Brannon,  M.D. 

T BEG  to  take  issue  with  you,  in  re- 
A gard  to  your  propaganda  for  the 
control  of  births,  as  being  subversive  to 
religion,  morals,  and  health  of  both  men 
and  women.  This,  when  you  come  to 
sift  the  matter  down  to  its  final  analysis, 
is  what  is  shortening  the  lives  of  the 
human  race,  making  weaklings  in  mind 
and  body  the  children  of  strong  men, 
and  wrecking  the  nerves  and  bodies  of 
women  who  ought  to  be  the  proud  and 
happy  mothers  of  a dozen  healthy  chil- 
dren. 

• The  prevention  of  large  families  has 
caused  an  increase  in  insanity,  tuber- 
culosis, Bright’s  disease,  diabetes  and 
cancer,  and  I am  willing  to  submit  the 
proposition  to  the  judgment  of  three 
of  the  greatest  gynecologists  in  the 
United  States.  I have  stepped  in  the 
breach  and  used  my  influence  to  curtail 
the  bad  practise  of  limiting  the  size  of 
the  family,  as  my  experience  as  a phy- 
sician of  twenty  years’  practise  has 
proven  to  my  mind  that  it  is  the  most 
hurtful,  and  wicked  sin  that  was  ever 
indulged  in  since  the  world  was  created. 
It  is  a swift  and  sure  road  to  the  grave. 

Man  was  put  here  to  multiply  and  re- 
plenish the  earth.  How  terrible  has 
been  the  punishment  of  many  a rich 
man  I have  known — perhaps  poor  and 
struggling  in  early  life,  who  decided  he 
would  escape  the  responsibility  of  rear- 
ing a large  family,  with  the  result  when 
a little  past  life’s  prime  his  wife  died  of  a 
cancer,  and  what  enjoyment  did  either 
of  them  derive  from  his  fortune  of  more 
than  a half  million  dollars;  filthy  lucre 
begotten  by  miserly  habits,  that  rightly 
should  have  been  expended  unselfishly 
in  bringing  up  a large  family  that  would 
have  blessed  the  earth. 

The  Catholic  Position 

By  Reverend  Arthur  B.  Heeb 

TN  CONCLUDING  his  article  on  the 

Catholic  Church  and  Birth  Control, 
John  A.  Ryan  rejoices  in  the  moral  as- 
pect of  the  Catholic  position.  He  says: 
“In  the  nature  of  human  beings  quality 
cannot  be  had  without  quantity.”  This 
contributor  seems  to  think  , that  Cath- 
olics at  least  will  not  be  carried  away  by 
the  views  of  superficial  persons  who 
teach  and  practise  contraception  because 
they  realize  that  no  social  group  can 
violate  with  impunity  any  natural  law. 

I rejoice  with  this  writer.  His  church, 
as  he  says,  knows  something  of  human 
history  and  human  psychology. 

By  denominational  alinement  I find 
myself  differing  essentially  with  the  His- 
toric Church  and  its  authority.  Yet  in 
this  matter  of  control  of  birth,  I think 
the  Catholic  doctrine  ought  to  become 
universal.  It  is  a true  interpretation  of 
the  natural  laws  of  our  being.  I certain- 
ly agree  with  the  writer  that  provision 
must  be  made  for  both  quantity  and 
quality.  This  is  sound  from  a biological 
as  well  as  a social  point  of  view.  The 
childless  msfr&ge  and  the  family  with 
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one  child  do  not  by  nature  develop  the 
members  of  society  with  the  highest 
virtues. 

A pity  it  would  be  indeed  if  the  great 
Roman  Church  found  it  necessary  to 
condemn  the  practise  of  contraception 
for  ten  thousand  years,  as  the  writer  sug- 
gests it  will.  Ten  thousand  years  is  a 
very  long  time.  But  why  should  the 
Historic  Church  merely  condemn  ? Why 
does  it  not  exercise  its  powerful  influ- 
ence to  eliminate  the  rotten  heart  and 
flabby  intellect  of  this  unnatural  prac- 
tise, by  other  means  than  by  condemna- 
tion? 

There  are  two  points  I want  to  em- 
phasize, which  I hope  will  not  seem  to 
qualify  by  praise  of  the  Catholic  posi- 
tion. 

First:  We  must  be  reminded  that 
this  is  the  age  of  conservation.  The 
checking  of  human  misery,  not  merely 
the  relief  of  human  misery  is  the  slogan 
of  the  day  for  thinking  people.  Ideal- 
ized misery  as  a means  to  Christian 
virtue  is  becoming  absurd  in  the  light  of 
new  knowledge. 

The  Catholic  Church  legalizes  mar- 
riages where  the.  contracting  parties  are 
certain  to  bring  imbecile  and  degen- 
erate children  into  the  world.  It  re- 
quires purity  of  soul  for  this*  holy  sac- 
rament but  never  raises  its  voice  about 
the  body.  Now  if  this  great  church  has 
caught  the  spirit  of  the  new  order  in 
society  and  has  learned  to  hate  dis- 
order, in  the  form  of  asylums  and  prisons 
full  of  the  products  of  such  marriages, 
it  will  have  to  answer  this  question: 
Will  the  church  continue  to  sanctify 
marriage  when  its  fruit  is  certain  to 
swell  the  growing  army  of  congenital 
deficients? 

Then  again:  The  church  will  be  called 
upon  to  lift  a hand  to  help  the  healthy 
normal  parents  who  are  able  to  bring  a 
large  and  desirable  family  into  the 
world. 

The  church  rightly  raises  its  voice  in 
defense  of  moral  law.  It  will  also  have 
to  raise  its  voice  for  more  equal  dis- 
tribution? Certain  parents  are  ideally 
fitted  by  nature  for  bringing  many 
healthy  children  into  the  world.  Well- 
born children  are  the  world’s  greatest 
assets.  But  it  so  happens  that  often 
these  same  parents  are  not  equally  well- 
fitted  to  fight  for  a living  under  a sys- 
tem of  unfair  distribution.  They  sink 
down  under  their  load.  The  family 
must  be  conserved.  If  the  voice  of  the 
church  continues  to  ring  true  in  this 
matter,  it  dares  not  ignore  the  question 
of  a more  equitable  distribution. 

Your  defender  of  the  Catholic  inter- 
pretation of  the  moral  law  is  right.  May 
the  ancient  voice  of  Rome  cry  out  to  all 
the  world  lest  we  forget.  But  may 
this  church  in  turn  never  forget  the 
spirit  of  true  conservation. 

I look  forward  to  the  day  when  this 
early  protector  of  civilization  will  help 
all  sincere  men  and  women  of  every 
creed  and  heresy,  to  honestly  realize 
the  high  ideal  of  the  sex  life. 

All  thinking  people  ought  to  rejoice. 
May  the  church  find  the  way  for  pro- 
viding for  both  quantity  and  quality  by 


realizing  the  implications  of  its  defense 
of  the  moral  law.  Stockton,  California. 

Commendation 

By  Mrs.  H.  H.  M. 

"M"  AY  I write  to  say  how  warmly  I am 
in  sympathy  with  the  way  that 
Harper’s  Weekly  is  treating  the  birth- 
control  movement?  1 am  nobody  in 
particular,  but  I believe  that  editors 
sometimes  like  to  know  how  many  no- 
bodies-in-particular  all  over  the  country 
are  supporting  them.  Literally,  too,  in 
my  case:  I never  bought  the  “Weekly” 
before,  but  since  this  new  crusade  has 
been  started  I buy  The  New  Republic 
and  Harper’s  Weekly  each  week,  have 
joined  the  Birth-Control  League,  and 
am  doing  what  I can  (as  a n.-i.-p.)  to 
batter  down  the  wall  of  15th-Century 
prejudice  and  let  in  the  fight.  Personal- 
ly I have  suffered  such  a nasty  exper- 
ience at  the  hands  of  those  near  me  who 
either  were  Roman  Catholics  or  shared 
the  Catholic  idea  on  “spacing  out,”  and 
who  went  to  the  extent  of  the  insane 
asylum  to  coerce  me  into  annual  pro- 
duction when  I wanted  to  wait — that 
any  movement  has  my  sympathy  which 
aims  to  lift  the  hands  of  such  bigots  off 
our  statutes  and  our  social  policy. 

Joy  in  Store  for  the  Debauchee 
By  F*.  W.  Peterson,  MX). 
]l|RS.  HOPKINS  pictures  the  condi- 
tions arising  from  uncontrolled 
births  as  being  decidedly  gloomy.  The 
mothers  are  suffering  and  sick  as  well 
as  the  children,  and  the  few  children  left 
alive  are  puny  and  unfit  for  life’s  battle. 
Yet  there  is  a bright,  one  might  almost 
say  a radiant,  future.  All  this  misery 
and  suffering  of  mothers  and  this  fright- 
ful infant  mortality,  and  what  is  still 
worse,  a long  train  of  debilitated  chil- 
dren left  alive,  can  be  terminated,  we  are 
given  to  understand,  by  “contraception.” 
I put  this  in  quotations  for  it  is  evidently 
a word  coined  for  the  occasion.  The 
dictionaries  do  not  seem  to  give  it  any 
backing.  It  is  as  novel  as  the  “safe, 
harmless  and  rational”  prevents tives  of 
pregnancies  that  we  are  told  exist.  Only 
now  a pernicious  law  stands  in  the  way 
and  threatens  with  dire  punishment  him 
who,  prometheuslike,  would  confer  upon 
suffering  humanity  this  great  blessing. 

We  shall  have,  after  a while,  quite  a 
flowery  path  for  the  sexual  debauchee 
to  travel.  He  is  embarrassed,  at  present, 
by  two  most  unpleasant  possible  con- 
tingencies: He  may  in  his  wanderings 
about  capture  some  most  undesirable 
genital  disease,  or  on  the  other  hand  he 
may  find  himself  burdened  with  a too 
numerous  progeny.  When  our  senti- 
mental dreamers  shall  have  abolished  all 
genital  diseases,  promiscuous  intercourse 
will  be  devoid  of  danger.  And  w’hen  these 
naughty  laws  have  been  repealed  and 
“safe,  harmless  and  rational  contracep- 
tives” have  been  given  to  the  people, 
the  bars  will  be  down  entirely  and  there 
need  then  be  no  limitations  whatever  on 
sexual  indulgence.  No  unpleasant  con- 
sequences will  loom  up. 
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Miss  Howe— Pioneer 

By  HARRIET  M.  BLAKE 


INSTEAD  of  wasting  scornful  laughter 
upon  the  best  beloved  of  18th-century 
heroines,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  it  be- 
hooves us  to  remember  that  Richardson 
gives  us  a choice  in  feminine  character. 
How  that  short,  fat,  self-important  lit- 
tie  printer,  with  his  lack  of  bread  ex- 
perience, managed  it,  no  one  has  ever 
satisfactorily  explained,  but  “his  knowl- 
edge of  the  human  heart”  served  not 
only  to  produce  Clarissa,  but  to  furnish 
her  with  a friend  as  real  as  herself.  To 


Richardson,  and  to  the  men  and  women 
of  his  century,  Clarissa,  with  her  sad 
yet  triumphant  victory  over  wrong,  was 
the  central  figure  in  the  book.  She  “was 
the  image  of  the  eternal  feminine.  Wo- 
men, all  over  England,  and  men  too, 
wrote  letters  to  Richardson,  telling  of 
their  agony  of  spirit  over  the  trials  of 
the  suffering  heroine  and  begging  him 
to  avert  the  final  catastrophe  and  give 
to  her  a happy  ending.  Even  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu  confessed  that 


she  belonged  to  the  mourners  and  had 
sobbed  over  Clarissa.  But  Lady  Mary 
did  not,  like  the  others,  entirely  over- 
look Miss  Howe.  On  the  contrary  she 
noticed  Miss  Howe  suliicicniiy  to  dis- 
like her,  pronouncing  her  pert  and  wilful 
and  altogether  unnatural.  Miss  Howe 
was  unusual  in  the  18th  century  but  she 
is  very  real  today.  The  20th  century 
reader,  though  he  be  one  of  those  who 
prefer  the  type  of  woman  that  courts" 
self-sacrifice,  finds  Clarissa  altogether 
too  saintly;  he  prefers  Miss  Howe  every 
1 time.  He  may  not  approve  of  her,  but 
he  finds  her  piquant  and  interesting. 
Does  he  realize  that  she  is  a feminist, 
18th  century  lady  though  she  be? 

Courageous,  high  spirited,  independent, 
she  thinks  deep  and  sees  clear,  realizing 
her  own  power.  She  does  not  take  her- 
self too  seriously,  for  humor  envelopes 
her  even  as  it  plays  about  all  whom  she 
meets;  but  she  respects  herself  too 
highly  to  compromise,  and  because  she 
sees  how  other  women  suffer,  she  is 
ready  to  fight  single-handed  against  the 
common  enemy,  man.  “May  heaven 
direct  you  for  the  best!”  she  writes.  “I 
can  only  say  that,  for  my  own  part,  I 
would  do  anything,  go  anywhere,  rather 
than  be  compelled  to  marry  the  man  I 
hate.” 

She  makes  fun  of  the  men.  “Only  that 
all  men  are  monkeys,  more  or  less,  or 
else  that  you  and  1 should  have  such 
baboons?  as  these  to  choose  out  of,  is  a 
most  mortifying  thing,  my  dear”;  and, 
“to  give  us  women  a little  air  of  vanity 
and  assuredness  at  public  places  is  all 
that  I know  those  dangling  fellows  are 
good  for.”  But  her  fun  plays  over  an 
understanding  altogether  serious  and 
keen.  “Our  way  of  training  up,  you  say,” 
she  says  to  Clarissa,  “makes  us  need  the 
protection  of  the  brave.  Very  true:  and 
how  extremely  brave  and  gallant  is  it, 
that  the  brave  man  will  free  us  from  all 
insults  but  those  which  will  go  nearest 
to  our  hearts;  that  is  to  say,  his  own!” 
And  again,  “I  think  there  is  not  one  man 
in  a hundred  whom  a woman  of  sense 
and  spirit  can  either  honor  or  obey, 
though  you  make  us  promise  both  in  the 
solemn  form  of  words  which  unites  or 
rather  binds  us  to  you  in  marriage  . % 

Well  do  your  sex  contrive  to  bring  us 
up  fools  and  idiots,  in  order  to  make  us 
bear  the  yoke  you  lay  upon  our  shoul- 
ders; and  that  we  may  not  despise  you 
from  our  hearts  fas  we  certainly  should, 
if  we  were  brought  up  as  you  are)  for 
3'our  ignorance,  as  much  as  you  often 
make  us  do  fas  it  is)  for  your  insolence. ’ 

In  a score  of  passages  as  fervent  a.c 
these  she  expresses  her  scorn  for  the 
injustice  of  man  and  her  confidence  in 
1 woman,  “the  sex  inferior  in  nothing  to 
j the  other,  but  in  want  of  opportunities.” 

I Vet  her  criticism  of  men  is  not  with- 
! i art  its  corresponding  observation  of  wo* 
j me r “I  do  assure  you,  my  dear,  if  1 
were  a man,  and  a man  who  loved  my 
Original  from 
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$1195  buys  more  car  quality  this  year  than 
ever  before — because  the  production  of  all  parts 
has  been  so  increased  that  manufacturing  cost  is 
decreased.  Your  money  has  a greater  purchasing 
power  than  formerly — it  will  buy  more  equip- 
ment of  the  same  quality,  or  the  same  equipment 
of  better  qualitv. 

The  1916  Moon  Six-30  sells  for  $1195.  The  $100  or 
$200  difference  between  this  and  the  price  of  many 
other  cars  buys  for  you  in  completeness  of  equip- 
ment and  high  quality  of  materials  a sum  total 
much  greater  than  is  represented  by  this  slight  dif- 
ference in  price.  This  statement  is  supported  by 
earnest  fact  and  illustrated  by  these 

Extra  Quality  Features 

Powerful  new  Continental-Moon  Motor,  six 
cylinder,  3^4x4%,  cast  en  bloc  with  new  type  re- 
movable cylinder  heads. 

New  1010  I telco  starting,  lighting  and  ignition  system — 
ammeter  on  dash. 

And  tee  haven’t  skimped  on  lenijth — long  and  roomy — 
118-inch  wheelbase. 

Genuine  tan  Spanish  leather.  New  convex  side  liody 
Stewart  vacuum  gasoline  feed — gasoline  tank  on  rear. 
Stewart  speedometer.  Silk  mohair  one-man  type  top. 

See  the  Car 

Onr  dealer  in  your  town  will  gladly  show  and  demonstrate 
it.  Should  there  be  no  Moon  dealer  there,  write  us. 
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quiet,  I would  not  have  one  of  those 
managing  wives  on  any  consideration.” 
She  is  certain  also  that  the  women  who 
desire  knowledge  or  learning  which  they 
supposed  would  add  to  their  “signifi- 
cance” in  the  world  and  which  would  en- 
able them  to  rise  above  all  domestic  use- 
fulness, “deservedly  incurred  the  con- 
tempt which  they  hardly  ever  failed  to 
meet  with.” 

Notwithstanding  that  she  was  a wo- 
man with  brains,  she  possessed  beauty 
and  charm  and  grace.  She  was  lovable, 
too — not  only  capable  of  noble  friend- 
ships, but  holding  the  admiration  of  the 
men  she  met.  “Miss  Howe,  Jack,  is  a 
charming  girl,”  wrote  Lovelace,  who  sure- 
ly had  no  reason  to  be  friendly  toward 
her.  “Didst  ever  see  her?  Too  much  fire 
and  spirit  in  her  eyes,  indeed  for  a girl! 

. . . A sweet  auburn  beauty,  is  Miss 

Howe,  a first  beauty  among  beauties 
. . . The  moment  ...  a stranger 

turns  to  Miss  Howe  (tho’  proud  and 
saucy  and  erect  and  bridling,  she)  you 
will  observe  by  the  turn  of  his  counte- 
nance, and  the  air  of  his  address,  a kind 
of  equality  assumed.  He  appears  to 
have  discovered  the  woman  in  her, 
charming  as  that  woman  is.  He  smiles 
— he  seems  to  expect  repartee  and  smart- 
ness, and  he  is  never  disappointed.”  An- 
other man,  Colonel  Morden  calls  atten- 
tion to  her  fine  sense,  and  her  openness, 
generosity,  nobility.  Even  her  mother 
who  cannot  understand  this  child  “so 
like  her  father,”  loves,  although  she  fears 
her. 

Miss  Howe  marries.  What  18th  een- 


Typogrciphicaiiy  Speaking 

The  Poet — “What  became  of  my  great 
ode  to  the  pumpkin?” 

The  Editor — “Your  ode  to  the  pump- 
kin? Why,  er — the  typesetter  pied  it.” 

Well- Earned 

Burglar — “Come,  now,  1 just  beat  up 
the  janitor  and  got  upstairs  here  and  1 
want  your  purse  quick.” 

Flatdweller — “You  beat  up  the  jani- 
tor?” 

Burglar — “Yes.  Here,  where  are  you 
going?” 

Flatdweller — “It's  all  right.  I haven’t 
any  purse  myself,  but  I’m  sure  I can 
raise  one  among  the  tenants  in  a few 
minutes.” 

You  Have  to  Go  Slowly 

A messenger  boy  in  a quick  lunch 
restaurant  said,  reproachfully,  to  the  girl 
behind  the  counter: 

“I  don’t  see  no  ham  in  this  here  sand- 
wich, lady.” 

“Oh,  you  ain’t  come  to  it  yet,”  said 
the  girl. 

The  boy  munched  solemnly  on. 

“Still  no  ham,  lady.” 

“Oh.”  said  the  girl,  “you’ve  bit  over  it 
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tury  girl  does  not?  The  husband  she 
chooses  is  an  old  friend,  tried  and  proved 
true — a plain  man,  for  “your  handsome 
husbands,  my  dear,  make  a wife’s  heart 
ache  very  often.”  Sly  old  Richardson, 
who  had  a soft  spot  in  his  heart  for  Miss 
Howe,  of  course — he  loved  all  the  ladies 
— has  a word  to  say  about  that  husband. 

“Nevertheless,  it  must  be  owned,  that 
it  was  not  purposed  to  draw  Mr.  Hick- 
man as  the  man  of  whom  the  ladies  in 
general  were  likely  to  be  very  fond.  Had 
it  been  so,  goodness  of  heart  and  gentle- 
ness of  manner,  great  assiduity  and  in- 
violable and  modest  love,  would  not  of 
themselves  have  been  supposed  sufficient 
recommendations.” 

And  Richardson  quotes  Waller’s  coup- 
let: 


Women,  bom  to  be  controul’d, 

Stoop  to  the  forward  and  the  bold. 

Just  here,  of  course,  was  the  great 


That  the  human  voice  may 
be  transmitted  across  our  con- 
tinent by  telephone  is  the  marvel 
of  this  age  of  wonders.  Yet  the 
full  significance  of  the  achieve- 
ment is  not  realized  if  it  is  con- 
sidered strictly  as  a coast-to-coast 
connection. 

The  Transcontinental  Line 
not  only  bridges  the  country 
from  east  to  west,  but,  by  having 
finally  overcome  the  great  bar- 
rier of  distance,  it  has  removed 
the  last  limitation  of  telephone 
communication  between  all  the 
people  of  the  nation. 

This  means  that  the  voice 
can  be  sent  not  only  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco,  but  from 
anywhere  to  anywhere — even 
from  any  one  to  any  one — in  the 
United  States. 


mistake— and  the  18th  century  wept 
over  Clarissa,  victim  of  the  man  of  prey. 
Today,  we  know  that  Lovelace  is  a figure 
of  brass,  a glittering  fraud,  whom  no 
sensible  woman  would  tolerate  for  a mo- 
ment. We  realize  that  Clarissa  deserved 
her  fate,  for  she  played  with  fire,  a fire 
that  to  Anna  Howe  did  not  exist;  a fire 
that  the  feminists  are  fast  putting  out. 
There  can  be  no  man  of  prey  where  men 
and  women  meet  as  equals. 

We  have  fallen  into  the  way  of  say- 
ing that  no  novelist  before  Meredith 
created  for  us  young  women  who  are  at 
once  attractive  and  spirited  and  trium- 
phant. We  recall  Fielding’s  Amelia  and 
Thackeray’s,  Scott’s  romantic  heroines 
and  Dickens’  sentimental  ones.  Only 
Meredith  knew,  we  say.  Yet  Anna 
Howe,  a wonderfully  self-revealing  wo- 
man, has  been  there  all  the  time,  in  those 
seven  remarkable  volumes.  We  are  only 
beginning  to  realize  that  she,  not  Clar- 
issa, is  the  type  of  the  eternal  feminine. 


Wherever  you  are,  it  is  pos 
sible  to  reach  any  one  of  our 
hundred  million  population. 
You  can  single  out  from  this 
vast  throng  any  particular  in- 
dividual with  whom  you  desire 
to  speak. 

To  bring  this  about,  the  Bell 
System  has  spent  years  and 
millions,  extending  its  lines 
everywhere,  anticipating  the  ul- 
timate triumph.  It  has  had  the 
foresight  and  the  courage  to 
unite  this  great  country,  com- 
munity by  community,  into  one 
telephone  neighborhood. 

With  success  achieved  by 
the  Transcontinental  Line,  the 
established  Bell  highways  make 
you,  wherever  you  are,  the  near 
neighbor  of  your  farthest-away 
fellow  citizen. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 
One  Policy  One  System  q Universal  Service 
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Who  Says  Our  Girls  Are 
Frivolous? 

“How  useless  girls  are  today.  I don’t 
believe  you  know  what  needles  are  for." 

“How  absurd  you  are,  grandma,"  pro- 
tested the  girl.  “Of  course  I know  what 
needles  are  for.  They’re  to  make  the 
graphophone  play." 


A Great  Kindness  May 
Be  Done  to  Wounded 
Belgians  Without 
Cash  Outlay 


Nothing  can  do  more  to  alleviate  the 
sufferings  of  wounded  soldiers  than  to  give 
them  literature  in  their  »wn  language. 
There  is  a real  need  among  wounded  Bel- 
gians in  England  for  books  in  French  or 
Flemish  (especially  works  of  history,  travel 
and  novels,  books  on  electricity,  mechan- 
ics, iron  and  woodwork,  motoring,  etc., 
etc. 

Many  people  possess  surplus  literature 
of  this  kind,  which  is  of  little  value  to 
themselves,  but  would  be  the  greatest  pos- 
sible boon  to  wounded  soldiers.  We  ap- 
peal earnestly  for  gifts  of  this  kind. 

For  the  most  part  they  will  only  be  lent 
out,  but  we  propose  also  to  send  a pro- 
portion of  the  books  received  to  the  Bel- 
gian prisoners  in  Germany. 

All  parcels  should  be  addressed  to  Mme. 
Carton  de  Wiart,  25,  Guilford-street,  Rus- 
sell square,  London,  W.  C.  Yours  faithfully, 
Lady  Flora  Lugare. 

Mme.  L.  Carton  de  Wiart. 

London.  August  18. 


If  we  were  a glittering  sports  writer,  in- 
stead of  an  underpaid  mechanic,  we 
shouldn’t  have  the  least  trouble  in  finding 
a title  for  Mr.  Law’s  letter.  We’d  call  it 
— “Cracking  Under  the  Strain.”  Mr.  Law 
warns  us  that  “strong  influences  often 
swing  you  fellows  off  into  the  muddle- 
ment.”  Even  a safety  valve  is,  we  sup- 
pose, susceptible  to  strong  influences.  But, 
while  the  steam  holds  out,  we’ll  do  our 
best  to  give  the  pros,  antis,  ultras,  quasis, 
and  quondams  an  equal  chance  to  exnaust. 

— Engineer  Safety  Valve. 


EIROPEAN  GRAPES.  TOKAYS.  MALAGAS. 

Cornish,  etc.  Oregon  won  first  award  in  Horticul- 
ture over  California  at  Panama -Pacific  Exposition. 
Lot  us  send  you  a crate  of  So.  Oregon  grai»es.  net  25 
lbs.  Condition  guaranteed,  delivered  anywhere  in  U. 
S.  for  $2.25,  Draft  or  P.  O.  Money  Order.  Ellerslee 
Fruit  Farm,  Route  No.  3,  Grants  Pass,  Oi egon. 


MADE  AT  KEY  WEST. 


iJCFR  HATQ  — the  luscious  form  of  vim 
Uftld  food . Made  only  from  the 
plump  grains.  Regular  package  10  cents, 
size  25  iint-..  except  in  fur  west  and  south. 

The  Quaker  Oats  Company 

CHICAGO. 


A Warning 


THE  SWOBODA  SYSTEM  OF  CONSCIOUS  EVO- 
LUTION gives  unusual  health,  unusual  cncryy 
and  unusual  vitality. 

For  information  address 

ALOIS  P.  SWOBODA 

LH05  Aeolian  Hall.  New  York  City. 


By  Robebt  E.  Law 

t WANT  to  spend  a two-cent  stamp 
telling  you  how  much  I appreciate 
the  general  good  stuff  you  publish.  I 
like  your  broad  humanity.  Your  editor- 
ials are  just  about  right.  You  may  not 
keep  at  it  long,  since  strong  influences 
often  swing  you  fellows  off  into  muddle- 
ment.  I am  with  you  while  you  last. 

San  Diego,  Cal. 


WINTON  SIX 


Free  from  experimental 

risk*.  Write  for  catalog. 

The  Winton  Company 
1 1 8 Berea  Road. Cleveland.  Ohio. 


Fire  Prevention 


Successful  Printing 

Y OU  will  find  The  Schilling  Press.  Inc.,  an 
x organization  fully  equipped  to  handle  your 
printing  problems.  No  Job  too  large  or  none 
too  small  to  receive  our  best  attention. 

Write  or  ' phone  for  our  representative  to  call. 

The  Schilling  Press,  Inc. 

PRINTERS  OF  QUALITY 
137  East  25th  Street  New  York  City. 


From  a German 


By  Carl  Stargardt 

J AM  reading  your  Harper's  Weekly 
regularly  and  have  found  some  very 
interesting  remarks  under  the  head  of 
the  “Safety  Valve." 

I am  a German  born  and  I will  not 
take  too  much  pride  in  calling  myself 
an  educated  working-man  of  that  coun- 
try. But  I will  take  that  stand  here 
and  give  my  opinion  on  the  present  war. 

I protest  against  the  claim  that  Prus- 
sia never  conducted  wars  for  conquest, 
because  the  other  German  states  have 
been  subdued  by  Prussia  for  her  own 
benefit.  The  War  of  1870  was  a war  of 
conquest,  started  by  Bismarck  through 
counterfeiting  a message. 

I protest  against  the  shooting  down 
of  civilians  and  burning  of  their  houses 
on  the  shallow  ground  that  a shot  was 
fired  in  the  vicinity. 

I am  not  in  favor  of  the  Prussian 
caste  system,  which  puts  the  burden  of 
the  nation  on  the  shoulders  of  the  lower 
classes.  A dominating  influence  of  Prus- 
sianism  in  Europe  would  mean  the  death 
knell  of  democracy.  I am  making  these 
statements  for  the  sake  of  justice. 

Muskegon,  Mich. 


and  '•fzes  of^nrapes  and ||||||  ra 
postal  for  Illustrated  catalog. 

The  Edwards  Mfg. Co.  334  384  tg|iMtM*««..Clnelnnati,0. 


••DON’T  BE  AFRAID” 

Cannot  Bum  or  Explode 


this  standard  high  grade 
visible  typewriter  to 
I your  friends  and  let  them 

I ILsrI  I Bee  therein  it  excel!*  any 

I ^=*53  other  $100  typewriter, 

lr>-^  if  by  doing  this  and  ren- 

dering  other  small  assist* 
l'-^***^  ance,  you  cotildeanlycarnon© 
to  keen  nsyonr  own  .Then  by  post  card 
or  letter  to  ua  simply  say  "Mail  Particulars. 
WOODSTOCK  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  BoxO  104, Woodstock, 111. 


Cleaning  Fluid 


Removes  Grease  Spots  Instantly 

All  materials  without  injury  to  fabric  or  color. 

ISc.  2Sc.  SOc.  fl  Size  Dottles.  All  Druggist* 


Yon  like  to  go 

, Hunting 
l Fishing 
iTrapping 


AUTHORS 


Advertising  in  this  column  costs  40 c.  a line; 
itinimum  space,  two  lines. 

POE  I N-WRITERS  : Get  cash  for  song-poems,  stories, 
photoplays.  Music  Sales  Co..  HW.  St.  Ix>uis.  Mo. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


’onl  classified  ad  in  20  Sunday  papers 


Look 


FARMS 


160  richly  illuitratea  page*,  full  to 
>verflowlng  with  lnterntlcg  itorle* 
ind  valuable  Information  about 
cun»,flsulngtackle,  camp-outfit*— 
the  beat  place*  to  go  for  flih  and 
game,  and  a thousand  and  one 
, valuable  “How  to"  hint*  for 
l Sportsmen.  The  National  Sport*. 
\ man  is  Just  like  a big  camp-fire  In 
I the  woods  where  thousand*  of 
good  fellow*  gather  once  a 
9 l\  month  and  spin  stirrlngyam* 
about  tnelr  experience* 


\ IRG1NIA  FARMS — Large  and  small — general 
purpose,  fruit,  dairy,  orchards,  and  timber. 
E S.  WILDER  & CO..  Charlottesville.  Vn. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


From  Another 


FERTILE  FARMS  near  Phila. ; fruit,  poultry, 
dairy ; catalog.  W.  Stevens.  Perkasle,  Pa. 
POETS— AUTHORS!  Poems  and  stories  are 
wanted  for  publication.  Literary  Bureau.  H2. 
Haunibnl.  Mo.  


SONG  PUBLISHERS 


SONG-POEMS  Wanted.  Cash  for  available  m 
Write  Needham  Music  Co..  D80.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


JagBgf  strap  gad  gold  plated  buckle.  t 

NATIONAL  SPORTSMAN 

209  Columbus  Ave.  Boston,  Mass. 


SCHOOLS 


many  is  not  making  a “gallant  effort  to 
dominate  Europe.”  Germany  is  fighting 
for  her  life  against  a horde  of  cowardly 
jackals,  who  lie  much  better  than  they 
fight.  The  war  was  planned,  the  stage 
was  set,  and  the  tragedy  pulled  off  by 
the  archcriminals.  Lord  Grey  and 
Asquith  deliberately  tricked  the  British 
HARPER  S WEEKLY  ADVERTISING  SECTION 


SCHOOL  INFORMATION— Free  catalogs  and  ad- 
vice of  all  Boarding  Schools  In  U.  S.  (Name 
kind;  girls’  or  bovs’).  American  Schools  Asso- 
ciation. 1040  Times  Bldg..  N.  Y.,  or  1546  Masonic 


INVENTIONS 
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Making  of 
A Man 

A tramp  he  was — the  dregs  of  the  city — when  he  hit 
the  ranch.  How  were  they  to  know  who  he  really 
was?  But,  they  turned  to  and  made  a man  of  him; 
and  when  they  learned  the  strange  truth  they  were  as 
glad  iis  vou  will  be  when  you  read  this  story  bv 

O.  HENRY 


Send  Coupon  for  the  1 2 Volumes;  274  Stories 

Up — up— up — goes  the  sale  of  O.  Henry,  higher  and 
higher  every  day.  Long  ago  he  reached  high  above 
all  records  in  the  world  for  the  sale  of  short  stories. 
And  still  the  sales  climb  until  soon  there  will  be  no 
home  without  0.  Henry.  1,200,000  already  in  the 
United  States!  How  many  thousands  in  Australia, 
France,  England,  Germany,  Africa  and  Asia  we  cannot 
tell.  And  all  because  O.  Henry  is  among  the  few  very 
greatest  in  all  literature — greatest  in  humor,  human 
sympathy,  in  pity  and  understanding.  The  man  on 
the  street  loves  him;  the  university  professor  pays  him 
homage.  The  sale  of  O.  Henry  will  go  on  forever,  for 
his  is  a quality  that  is  undying.  But  the  sale  at  this 
low  price  must  soon  be  over.  So  now’,  while  you  can, 
get  your  set.  You  must  have  O.  Henry  if  your  library 
is  to  be  complete.  You  must  have  0.  Henry  if  you  ! 
are  to  get  out  of  life  all  the  beauty  and  fun  that  it  | 
holds.  You  can  have  his  work  at  half-price  if  you  j 
send  the  coupon  today  to  be  in  time.  And  you  can  I 
have — besides — 


KIPLING— FREE 

6 Volumes- 169  Stories 


Before  the  war  started  Kipling  easily  held  the  place 
as  the  first  of  living  writers.  Now’  we  know  him  to  be 
greater  than  ever  For  in  his  pages  is  the  very  spirit 
of  war.  Not  only  the  spirit  of  English  w’ar,  but  the 
spirit  of  all  war  regardless  of  nation  or  flag — the  lust 
of  fight,  the  grimness  of  death,  and  the  beating  heart 
of  courage. 

“Tommy  Atkins”  is  dying  today  in  the  trenches.  The 
Taking  of  Lungtungpen,  when  the  British  soldiers 
fought  as  naked  as  they  w’ere  born,  gives  a hint  of 
what  they  may  do  today  with  a few’  clothes  on,  and 
‘Gunga  Din”  recalls  the  deathless  heroism  of  plain 
men  in  battle. 


18  VOLUMES  VIVID  WITH  LIFE 
12  Volumes  of  0.  HENRY  6 Volumes  of  KIPLING 

274  Stories  — One  long  169  Stories,  Poems  and  a long 
novel,  all  bonnd  in  dark  green  novel.  Bound  in  red  cloth  and  gold 
cloth,  illustrated,  gold  top,  tops,  gold  backs  ; six  volumes  crammed 
gold  backs,  12  Volumes  for  with  excitement  and  adventure  and  with 
man,  woman  and  child  to  the  heat  and  color  of  India  and  the 
read  and  read  again.  Half  hidden  fire  of  the  Englishman  free  if 
price  if  you  send  coupon  today  you  send  coupon  today. 


It  Costs  Nothing  to  See  Both  Sets 

Send  the  coupon  without  money  and  the  two  sets  of 
books,  18  volumes,  will  go  to  you  promptly,  all  charges 
prepaid.  If  they  are  not  the  best  you  ever  read,  if 
you  do  not  read  them  and  reread  them,  send  them 
back  at  our  expense. 

If  you  are  not  proud  to  have  them  on  your  library’ 
shelves,  send  them  back.  But  send  coupon  today.  It 
puts  you  under  no  obligation.  It  gives  you  no  trouble, 
send  it  today  before  offer  closes. 


REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS,  30  IRVING  PLACE,  NEW  YORK 

Review  of  Reviews,  30  Irving  Place,  New  York: 

Send  me  on  approval,  charges  paid  by  you,  O.  Henry’s  works  in  12  volumes, 
gold  tops.  Also  the  6 volume  set  of  Kipling  bound  in  cloth.  If  I keep  the 
books,  I will  remit  SI  per  month  for  15  months  for  the  O.  Henry’  set  only  and 
retain  the  Kipling  set  without  charge.  Otherwise  I will  within  ten  days  return 
both  sets  at  your  expense. 

Name  

The.  beai/iful  tfifor -q  itfjcr  phther  edition  of  O.  Henry’  costs  only  a few  cents 
more  a 'vommlVml  ha&lfcrbted  a favorite  binding.  For  this  luxurious  binding, 
change  above  to  $1.50  W^nonth  for  13  months.  H.  W.  10-2-15 


Parliament  into  war  by  concealing  from 
that  body  the  concessions  the  Germans 
were  ready  to  make,  to  maintain  peace. 

If  you  are,  through  egotism  or  laziness, 
really  ignorant  on  this  subject,  get  the 
little  book,  England  on  the  Witness 
Stand,  and  read  it.  You  may  begin  to 
see  a little  light.  But  what’s  the  use? 
“To  argue  with  one  who  has  renounced 
the  authority  and  the  use  of  reason,  is 
like  giving  medicine  to  the  dead.”  That 
means  you.  You  can  excuse  the  lead 
pencil  if  you  want  to.  Detroit,  Michigan. 

From  a Neutral 

By  D.  J.  Bartlett 

C 1NCE  the  first  number  of  your  mag- 
azine issued  from  the  press,  we  have 
been  informed,  with  almost  weekly  regu- 
larity, of  the  sound  policy  and  wise 
judgment  of  President  Wilson.  In  fact 
Mr.  Hapgood  has  not  credited  his  read- 
ers with  ordinary  intelligence  or  sense 
of  appreciation  for  he  has  called  to  their 
attention  the  most  obvious  examples  of 
our  good  President’s  wisdom. 

Now  it  develops  upon  the  readers  of 
Harper’s  Weekly  to  endeavor  in  their 
turn  to  enlighten  the  editor.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war,  President  Wilson 
urged  the  people  of  this  country  to  ob- 
serve in  speech  and  writing  the  strictest 
neutrality.  He  must  have  neglected  to 
send  a special  message  to  that  effect  to 
Mr.  Hapgood,  for  no  other  editor,  has 
shown  such  an  absolute  lack  of  neutral- 
ity, such  profound  hatred  of  Germany, 
such  bitter  feeling  toward  her  Kaiser,  ex- 
pressed in  such  insulting  language. 

This  protest  comes  from  one  who  has 
no  drop  of  German  blood  but  who 
knows  enough  of  Germany  to  appreciate 
its  rare  qualities  and  who  likes  to  see 
fair  play.  Lake  Geneva,  Wisconsin. 

Standards 

From  Life: 

As  the  educational  standard  rises  the 
birthrate  falls. — Mary  Alden  Hopkins,  in 
Harper's  Weekly. 

what  is  an  educational  standard? 

In  this  country  it  appears  to  be  an 
increasing  opportunity  to  add  to  one’s 
ignorance  at  the  expense  of  one’s  mind. 
A rising  educational  standard  means  that 
students  are  given  increased  facilities  to 
learn  a multiplicity  of  things. 

A standard  may  be  a measure  of  evil 
as  well  as  of  good. 

Rus  in  Urbe 

By  John  M’F.  Howie 
JT  IS  hard  even  for  an  editor  to  re- 
member that  New  York  City  is  not 
the  United  States  of  America.  Cursed 
by  about  as  crooked  a civic  government 
as  history  has  known,  and  with  all  due 
respect  not  any  too  well  governed  now, 
the  editor  of  Harper’s  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  New  York  has  about  all 
that  is  coming  to  her  in  more  than  one 
way. 

Two  railroad  terminals  costing  be 
tween  them  nearly  three  hundred  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  while  better  cities  than 
New  York — much  better,  Mr.  Editor — 
have  to  get  along  with  various  kinds  of 
buildings  called  “deepose.” 

Fair  play’s  a jewel.  We  up-State 
“Rubes”  want  nothing  for  ourselves  that 
properly  belongs  to  New  York  City,  but 
from  now  on,  wpj  jgfjmj;-,  to  try  to 
keep  New  York  JYqm  gellillft  what  does 
Tift  properly  belong » tin  her!'"  - 
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THOSE  CITIZENS 

who  consider  their  citizenship  more  than  a 
perfunctory  visit  to  the  polls  every  year  or 
so,  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  beginning 
with  this  month,  Norman  Hapgood  makes 
Washington  his  headquarters  until  after  the 
1916  Election.* 

Perhaps  it  is  not  yet  generally  recognized 
that  the  coming  year  will  be  the  most  inter- 
esting politically  since  the  Civil  War. 

President  Wilson  will  presumably  be  renom- 
inated. Who  will  be  the  Republican  choice  ? 
Will  the  Old  Guard  or  the  Progressives  be  on 
top  ? What  will  Roosevelt  do  ? What  will 
Bryan  do?  How  will  the  tariff,  woman  suf- 
frage, the  international  situation,  affect  the 
issue  ? 

These  questions  will  become  intense  with 
great  rapidity.  To  be  informed  is  a part  of 
the  duty  of  citizenship.  It  will  be  a most  in- 
teresting duty  in  1916,  and  that  publication 
can  serve  you  best  which  keeps  you  best 
informed. 


That  Publication  Is  Harper’s  Weekly 
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Harper's 
Weekly,  251 
4th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: 
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*Mr.  Hapgood  is  now  in  Washington.  To 
learn  how  his  presence  assures  for  our 
readers  inside,  authentic,  earliest  infor- 
mation, brilliantly  presented,  use  the 
coupon. 


You  may  enter 
my  name  for  13  weeks 
(3  months)  of  Harper’s 
Weekly,  1 enclose  SI. 00. 
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Week  ending  Saturday,  October  9,  1915 


Bill  and  the  Armenians 

HOW  did  Germany  get  the  hold  that  brought 
Turkey  into  a war  from  which  she  will  emerge 
worse  off  even  if  Germany  wins,  and  non-existent  in 
Europe  if  the  allies  win?  It  was  a few  leaders,  many 
of  them  venal,  who  got  Turkey  into  the  war,  but 
there  had  been  worked  up  a strange  popular  delusion. 
Emperor  William’s  diplomacy,  since  Bismarck  was 
dropped,  has  been  mostly  bad,  but  his  efforts  to  im- 
press the  -Moslem  world  were  successful.  It  was 
after  Turkey  was  already  in  this  wa?  that  an  address 
by  a Hodja,  or  Master,  to  his  Turkish  congregation 
at  a town  in  Asia  Minor,  was  overheard  by  a traveler. 
This  is  a correct  summary  of  what  the  Hodja  said: 

When  Hadji  Wilhelm  came  to  Turkey  some 
fifteen  or  more  years  ago  to  study  the  beauty 
and  the  power  of  our  religion,  he  was  so  deeply 
impressed  that  he  decided  to  become  a Moham- 
medan himself.  On  returning  to  his  own  country 
he  immediately  proceeded  to  give  his  people  the 
benefit  of  his  experience,  so  that  soon  all  of  the 
German  people,  and  all  of  the  Austrian  people, 
became  converted  to  our  religion.  This  so  in- 
censed his  Christian  neighbors  that  they  declared 
war  on  him,  and  he  is  now  defending  his  faithful 
Mohammedan  subjects  against  the  ferocious  at- 
tacks of  his  Christian  neighbors. 

As  evidence  the  Hodja  showed  pictures  of  the 
various  Christian  churches  that  Wilhelm  had  de- 
stroyed, including  the  Cathedral  at  Rheims.  The 
congregation  was  so  touched  that  after  the  Hodja 
had  finished  his  discourse  they  all  came  forward  and 
patted  his  hands,  a strong  Eastern  expression  of 
amen,  or  approval. 

In  all  the  tragedies  of  the  time  there  is  none  more 
heart-rending  than  the  slaughter  of  the  Armenians. 
The  statement  of  their  sufferings  put  out  by  Lord 
Bryce  and  by  American  committees  is  supported  by 
information  given  to  us  by  a number  of  skilled  and 
impartial  men  fresh  from  Turkey.  If  Germany 
would  speak  a word  to  the  government  of  Turkey  the 
policy  might  be  changed  in  an  instant.  Lord  Bryce 
and  others  think  the  United  States  is  the  only  hope. 
American  sympathy  with  this  long-oppressed  people, 
living  under  the  shadow  of  a fierce  and  barbaric  race, 
has  always  been  intense.  It  is  possible,  though  by  no 
means  certain,  that  a protest  of  some  kind  from  us 
would  have  direct  influence  on  Turkey.  The  only 
thing  that  is  certain  is  that  any  protest  from  Ger- 
many would  settle  the  matter  at  once. 

From  this  hold  on  Turkey,  Germany  is  reaping 
great  military  advantages.  She  cannot  avoid  moral 
responsibilities.  From  Smyrna  to  Persia,  from  the 
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Black  Sea  to  Arabia,  the  destruction  of  non-Moslems 
is  being  carried  on.  Lucky  are  the  Armenians  who 
are  killed  outright.  The  majority  are  forced  out  into 
the  desert  to  starve,  or  treated  to  worse  torture. 
Pupils,  graduates,  teachers,  from  American  schools 
and  colleges  are  included.  Probably  since  March 
half  a million  have  been  slaughtered.  Harper's 
Weekly  is  in  close  touch  with  the  American  commit- 
tees of  relief.  It  will  gladly  see  to  the  best  use  of 
any  money  any  of  its  readers  care  to  send  in  for 
Armenian  rescue  work.  Money  can  do  much  in  coun- 
tries bordering  Turkey  to  lessen  the  suffering  of  the 
refugees.  To  prevent  fresh  outrages,  however,  what 
is  needed  is  one  firm  word  from  Germany.  The 
slaughter  question  is  up  to  Hadji  Wilhelm. 

The  Big  Loan 

A MERIC  AN  bankers  are  more  than  justified  in 
making  large  loans  to  the  Allies.  They  are 
justified  in  the  first  place  on  sound  business  prin- 
ciples. It  is  impossible  for  us  to  extend  our  foreign 
trade,  whether  in  South  America  or  in  Europe,  with- 
out a credit  system  to  correspond.  In  the  second 
place,  the  loan  is  justified  on  moral  principles.  It  is 
well  that  the  outcome  of  wars  should  be  affected  by 
the  sympathies  of  the  world.  Making  the  opinion  of 
the  world  more  and  more  effective  is  the  only  way  to 
prevent  one  country,  as  Germany  now,  or  as  Japan 
conceivably  one  day  (leading  China),  from  carefully 
making  ready  for  a war  and  successfully  putting  it 
through.  If  it  is  fortunate  (as  it  is),  that  we  can 
furnish  munitions  to  the  Allies,  it  is  fortunate  also 
that  we  can  lend  money.  It  all  helps  in  the  vast  con- 
test over  the  question  of  whether  disputes  in  the 
future  are  to  be  settled  by  consultation  or  by  cannon. 

Translation 

WTDIOTIC  Yankees”  has  already  become  famous 
as  a contribution  to  German  diplomacy.  The 
New  York  World  says  the  British  translation  of 
blodsinnig  by  “idiotic”  is  unfair,  and  that  the  word 
chosen  by  Captain  von  Papen  to  describe  Americans 
did  not  have  any  offensive  meaning.  Translation  is 
often  tricky,  as  in  “culture”  for  Kultur , but  some- 
body has  put  one  over  on  our  distinguished  con- 
temporary in  this  case.  The  usual  German  use  of 
blodsinnig  implies  dullness,  stupidity,  intellectual  in- 
competence. It  is  exactly  like  our  loose,  colloquial 
use  of  “idiotic.”  We  do  not  mean  literally  idiotic, 
and  neither  do  they.  We  mean  to  express  contempt, 
and  so  do  they. 

Original  from 
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Can  Taft  Come  Back  ? 

VICTOR  MURDOCK’S  opinion  that  Colonel 
Roosevelt  will  be  nominated  by  the  Progressives 
next  summer,  if  he  will  accept  the  nomination,  has 
in  it  no  surprise.  But  his  belief  that  Mr.  Taft  will 
be  nominated  by  the  Republicans  is  startling.  Mr. 
Taft  is  a person  who  is  very  much  liked  by  many  who 
are  in  close  contact  with  him.  He  is,  however,  an 
individual  who  has  been  given  a chance  in  the  pres- 
idency. He  was  not  put  there  by  the  direct  wish  of 
the  people,  but  by  their  willingness  to  have  Colonel 
Roosevelt  select  a president  for  them.  Colonel  Roose- 
velt prevented  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Hughes  and 
forced  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Taft.  The  result  was, 
as  far  as  it  went,  an  argument  that  even  the  people, 
fallible  as  they  are,  are  better  able  to  select  presidents 
than  a popular  individual  is  to  name  his  successor. 

Mr.  Taft  wholly  failed  to  represent  the  public  in 
any  respect.  Not  only  did  he  make  great  specific 
errors,  as  in  the  Payne-Aldrieh  tariff  matter,  and  in 
the  Ballinger  controversy,  but  he  gave  the  impression 
of  not  being  aware  even  of  the  existence  of  the  labor- 
ing classes.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  believe  that  the 
Republican  party  can  commit  itself  to  the  record  of 
Mr.  Taft’s  administration  as  the  issue  of  the  next 
campaign. 

Mr.  Taft  and  Women 

QINCE  he  ceased  to  be  President,  Mr.  Taft  has 
^ added  one  to  the  above  mentioned  reasons  that 
he  would  be  an  extremely  weak  candidate  if  nomi- 
nated next  June.  He  has  taken  a strong  stand  against 
equal  suffrage.  This  not  only  would  weaken  him 
in  the  suffrage  states  but  would  furnish  in  all  the 
states  one  more  proof  of  his  essentially  Tory  make- 
up. He  is  afraid  that  women  would  vote  for  pro- 
hibition. If  he  would  study  the  facts,  he  would  find 
that  their  interest  in  temperance  is  combined  with  a 
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strong  practical  impulse  to  study  the  best  methods 
making  for  temperance  in  any  given  locality. 

He  says : 

The  lack  of  experience  in  affairs,  and  the  excess 
of  emotion  on  the  part  of  women  in  reaching 
their  political  decisions  upon  questions  of  this 
kind,  are  what  would  lower  the  average  practical 
sense  of  self-restraint  of  the  electorate  in  case  they 
were  admitted  to  it  now. 

Where  did  he  find  all  this  out?  Women  have  been 
voting  now  for  many  years.  One-fourth  of  the 
United  States  senators  and  one-sixth  of  the  members 
of  the  House  are  elected  partly  by  the  votes  of  wo- 
men. Mr.  Taft  must  know  many  of  these  statesmen. 
Has  he  ever  collected  any  information  from  them? 
Harper’s  Weekly  has  taken  a keen  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject and  has  not  been  able  to  find  out  that  women 
have  been  voting  through  excess  of  emotion’  or  that 
they  have  exhibited  less  self-restraint  than  men. 
The  record  they  have  made  in  the  states  where  they 
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have  voted  is  admirable.  That  is  why  the  gain  for 
suffrage  is  fastest  in  states  that  are  neighbors  to  suf- 
frage states  and  can  see  the  facts  instead  of  seeing 
ghosts.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  Tory  mind  that 
it  is  afraid  of  anything  new,  but  even  the  Tory  mind, 
when  it  faces  a system  in  operation  in  a dozen  states, 
ought  to  condescend  to  an  occasional  illustration 
drawn  from  real  life. 

Voting  in  New  York 

lyTEVER  was  independent  and  thoughtful  voting 
more  advisable  in  New  York  than  this  fall. 
Anybody  who  votes  on  November  2nd  without  think- 
ing for  himself  will  show  as  much  sense  as  a sheep. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  imagine  an  intelligent  and 
independent  person  voting  for  the  silly  and  compliant 
Tammany  nominee  for  district  attorney.  That 
office  has  not  been  dishonored  now  for  nearly  a 
generation. 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  a person  who  is 
thoughtful  enough  to  deserve  the  suffrage  can  vote 
against  the  fusion  aldermen  whose  records  have  been 
so  admirable. 

Yet  many  who  think  they  are  intelligent  will  vote 
like  rubber  stamps  and  then  explain  why  women  are 
unworthy  of  the  suffrage. 

On  assemblymen  vote  for  the  best  man,  whatever 
party  he  belongs  to.  Neither  state  organization  is 
good  enough  to  bring  in  the  millennium. 

On  the  constitution  we  favor  voting  for  the  whole 
of  it,  not  because  it  is  as  good  as  it  ought  to  be,  but 
because  it  is  better  than  the  old  one. 

Moloch 

rpHE  word  went  around,  last  spring  and  summer, 

-*■  that  comedy  would  be  the  great  demand  in  the 
theatre.  It  is,  but  nevertheless  it  is  surprising  the 
number  of  fairly  successful  plays  and  movies  that 
deal  with  the  war.  One’s  guess  would  be  that  our 
public,  which  goes  to  the  theatre  for  relaxation, 
would  get  enough  war  news,  war  stories,  war  pictures 
from  the  papers.  You  can’t  pretty-nearly  sometimes 
tell.  Most  of  the  plays  have  appealed  merely  to 
curiosity  or  the  love  of  incident.  Moloch,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  the  fruit  of  a sincere  impulse,  a strong 
conviction.  It  has  faults,  in  writing  and  in  acting, 
but  it  is  unmistakably  propelled  by  genuine  horror 
of  war,  its  irrationality  and  devastation.  It  gives  one 
pause.  It  does  its  bit  toward  increasing  the  power 
of  reflection  and  sympathy,  against  the  sometimes 
slumbering  but  ever  powerful  instinct  -toward  combat. 

Belgium  and  Our  Neutrality 

T^ROM  the  beginning  those  who  have  been  espe- 
daily  concerned  about  the  welfare  of  Belgium 
have  hoped  that  some  way  would  be  found  out  of  the 
difficulties  between  Germany  and  the  United  States. 

The  feeding  of  Belgium  was  made  possible  only  by 
the  success  of  the  Commission  in  getting  the  cooper- 
ation of  the  German  government,  as  well  as  of  the 
British,  Belgian,  and  French  governments.  I 

While  arrangements  have  been  made  to  pass  the  1 
work  over  at  a moment’s  notice  to  Holland,  and  while  if 
a thorough  Dutch  substitute  organization  has  been  | 
formed,  it  is  not  possible  to  foresee  exactly  what 
would  happen  if  we  should  be  forced  into  war  with  | 
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Germany.  For  one  thing,  Mr.  Hoover  would  certain- 
ly be  unable  to  continue  as  the  head  of  the  Commis- 
sion. Practically  the  whole  management  of  the  work 
has  been  in  his  hands,  and  he,  far  more  than  anyone 
else,  has  been  responsible  for  its  brilliant  work.  From 
the  time  the  Lusitania  went  down,  those  especially 
interested  in  this  work  have  had  many  days  of  in- 
tense anxiety.  Lately  this  anxiety  has  been  increased, 
because  the  Commission  has  been  compelled  to  take 
up  the  organization  of  an  industrial  branch  in  order 
to  handle  the  import  of  raw  material  into  Belgium, 
and  the  export  of  manufactured  material. 

Every  new  aspect  of  the  situation  between  us  and 
Germany  presents  far-reaching,  world- wide  consid- 
erations, many  of  them  anything  but  clear.  That 
belligerency  on  our  part,  however,  would  be  bad  for 
the  people  who  were  the  first  victims  of  the  war,  is 
one  of  the  few  points  that  are  beyond  doubt. 

A Good  Appointment 

Vv/HEN  Frank  L.  Polk  was  taken  away  from  New 
**  York  City  politics  and  put  in  the  state  depart- 
ment there  was  some  disappointment  among  those 
who  felt  that  Mayor  Mitchel  should  not  be  deprived 
of  a very  useful  member  of  his  close  group  of  lieu- 
tenants. The  reasons  behind  the  appointment,  how- 
ever, were  sufficient  to  overcome  that  consideration 
against  it.  Mr.  Lansing,  whose  thought  and  time 
are  taken  up  with  international  problems,  needed  in 
the  position  of  first  assistant  secretary  not  especially 
an  international  lawyer,  but  a man  who  was  a good 
administrator,  who  could  meet  with  ease  and  charm 
many  men  of  many  kinds,  and  whose  standing  as 
conspicuously  a Democrat,  although  a liberal  minded 
one,  would  enable  him  to  relieve  his  chief  of  the  party 
aspects  of  the  work.  The  rounded  efficiency  of  the 
department  is  appreciably  increased  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Polk. 

Tolstoi  and  Hellenism 

HPHE  greatest  artist  who  has  been  recently  alive  is 
undoubtedly  Tolstoi.  The  world  loses  much  in 
not  having  his  impressions  of  the  war,  although  in 
irar  and  Peace,  Sebastopol , and  other  works  of  his, 
we  can  come  fairly  near  knowing  what  he  would  have 
said  about  the  present  struggle.  Minds  of  the  first- 
class  tend  to  combine  elements  that  in  small  minds 
are  contradictory.  For  instance,  there  is  no  contrast 
more  established  than  that  between  Hebraism  and 
Hellenism.  Yet  in  the  greatest  exponents  of  sweet- 


ness and  light  we  also  find  appreciation  of  conduct, 
and  in  the  greatest  ethical  teachers  we  also  find  the 
mind’s  larger  play.  Tolstoi,  especially  in  his  later 
life,  was  primarily  a teacher.  Yet  in  reading  him, 
one  gets  that  size  and  freedom  which  are  character- 
istic of  Hellenic  greatness.  Only  the  small  are  limit- 
ed to  seeintflile  from  a ^ihgle  angle, 
ligitized  by  |^0 


Misunderstanding  Ford 

TT  IS  perhaps  natural  that  Tolstoi’s  words  do  not 
mean  much  to  the  ordinary  public.  It  is  natural 
that  the  words  of  Jesus  do  not  mean  much  even  to 
most  who  repeat  them.  But  one  would  think  that  the 
words  of  an  extraordinarily  successful  business  man 
would  be  at  least  understood.  The  mind  that  can 
make  a great  deal  of  money  is  the  mind  that  we 
naturally  listen  to.  Yet  Mr.  Ford’s  plans  for  future 


peace  have  been  wildly  guessed  at  and  obviously  mis- 
stated in  nearly  every  comment  we  have  seen.  His 
view  is  usually  treated  as  if  it  bore  primarily  on 
bringing  the  present  war  to  an  end,  instead  of  being  in 
the  main  a deeply  considered  plan  for  education  in  the 
future.  Even  in  the  midst  of  such  a dramatic  struggle 
it  would  seem  as  if  the  public  ought  to  be  able  to  get 
straight  the  ideas  of  a great  business  man,  who  is  able 
to  turn  his  originality,  exactness,  and  thoroughness 
onto  the  general  problems  of  human  progress. 

Money  and  Morals 

rPHE  worst  part  of  the  case  of  the  Rev.  Newton 
Dwight  Hillis,  entangled  in  doubtful  financial 
enterprises,  is  not  the  mere  fact  of  a clergyman  join- 
ing in  the  nervous  chase  for  wealth,  bad  as  that  is 
in  a person  who  is  supposed  to  trust  the  Lord.  The 
worst  aspect  is  that  Mr.  Hillis  has  recently  ex- 
pressed reactionary  sympathies  in  the  industrial  con- 
troversies of  the  day.  The  acute  search  for  money 
leads  to  spiritual  blindness. 

Throw  a Brick  at  Him 

rPHE  tendency  of  many  animals  to  attack  any 
member  of  their  community  who  becomes  sick,  is 
suggestive  of  much  in  human  society. 

If  a man  who  has  been  successful  begins  to  slip, 
the  world  often  seems  eager  to  believe  that  he  can 
never  regain  his  footing.  In  the  present  season  of 
the  national  game,  two  striking  illustrations  of  this 
fact  have  been  given.  The  jeers  that  have  been 
handed  to  Connie  Mack  and  to  J.  J.  McGraw  would 
make  an  interesting  scrap-book  to  be  kept  for  com- 
parison with  another  scrap-book  containing  the 
plaudits  handed  to  the  same  men  when  they  were 
supreme  in  their  respective  leagues.  Yet  neither 
McGraw  nor  Mack  has  changed.  They  are  simply 
playing  different  hands.  Circumstances  have  changed. 
McGraw  tried  by  strengthening  in  certain  places  a 
team  that  was  growing  old  to  make  it  perform  well 
once  more,  and  he  failed  completely.  Mack  tried 
exactly  the  opposite  method,  of  breaking  up  his  team 
as  soon  as  it  began  to  slip,  and  starting  a young  team 
from  the  bottom.  He  also  failed  to  do  anything  the 
first  year.  But  though  McGraw  and  Mack  followed 
different  plans,  and  though  both  are  known  to  be 
very  able  at  their  business,  neither  succeeded  in  draw- 
ing from  the  public  much  except  an  enthusiastic  ag- 
gregation of  bricks.  A hen  pecks  at  any  member  of 
her  brood  who  happens  to  become  sicfe  =|  frc  r_i 
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At  the  Front 


AMERICAN,  TULV  IS,  191*. 


With  Willie  Hearst 


By  H.  U.  WHEELER 


Ldndon  Admits  Germans  Are 
Smashing  Entire  Allied  Line; 
Big  Towns  Burning. 


mm 


BY  HERBERT  TEMPLE,  , u 

j Vuropton  Manager  of  International  • £ 
' ' •A'/ru*  Aorvlcc. 

, London,  jiily  15.— A gigantic  $ 
(offensive  movftnent.  all  along  e 
j the  line  in  the  Western  t h cater  J « 
•af  war,  ha  j been  commenced  by  <j 
| the  Germans.  In  Weai  FlanjC^ 
jand  io  the  Argoooe  ,<Uv 
| France  t>.  Ro  22  CLCT 


VIA  COMMERCIAL 
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LONDON  13 


NORiTAN  HAPG00D  HARPERS  V/^KL#.  NY  (251  4 AV3)  . , 

FOURT.’^NTH  PERSONS  qUIT3  -UNKNOWN  TO  '!?. 

SKINNKR  CONSljLGFN^AL 


The  cablegram  reproduced  above  is  a reply  to  the  following  cable  sent  by  Har- 
per’s Weekly  to  Robert  P.  Skinner,  U.  S.  Consul  General , London : “Do  you 
know  press  correspondents  Herbert  Temple,  or  John  C.  Foster  or  Lawrence  Els- 
ton” (The  word  “fourteenth”  indicates  the  date  of  Mr.  Skinner’s  cablegram .)  The 
clipping  at  the  left  is  from  the  Chicago  “American,”  a Hearst  paper,  the  other 
is  from  a newspaper  not  under  Hearst  ownership. 


HIS  is  a humorous  article.  That  is,  I think  it  is.  when  the  Hearst  papers 
Fortunately  it  does  not  require  the  fine  touch  and  the  Hearst  wires 
of  a professional  funny  man  to  fill  it  up  with  lie,  it  is  to  serve  the 
comedy.  Hearst  himself  could  write  it  splendidly — personal  ends  of  a per- 
could  probably  crowd  more  real  laughs  into  it  than  any  sonal  Hearst.  Some- 
man  on  earth.  For  Hearst  knows  the  story  backwards,  times  it  is  to  fill  or  to  protect  the  pocketbook  of  Hearst, 
and  he  has  a wealth  of  detail  that  would  embellish  it  as  in  those  two  notable  cases  where,  years  ago,  it  was 
beautifully.  Besides,  he  takes  himself  seriously.  Which  proven  by  a crusading  magazine  that  Hearst  would  sell 
is  also  funny.  It  may  be  that  to  those  editors  and  pub-  his  editorial  space,  and  by  Governor  Hughes  that 
lishers  who  will,  upon  reading  this,  discern  themselves  Hearst  will  not  scruple  to  use  the  most  corrupt  of  cor- 
ns the  victims  of  Hearst’s  practical  joking,  and  who  poration  methods  in  the  organization  and  administra- 
will  face  the  problem  of  explaining  to  “constant  reader”  tion  of  his  own  enterprises  to  profit  financially  and  to 
just  why  and  how  they  have  been  innocently  faking  the  evade  responsibility.  Sometimes  Hearst  lies  for  polit- 
war  news  day  after  day,  the  story  may  seem  to  have  ical  advantage  which  he  believes  he  sees;  other  times  to' 
little  of  humor  in  it.  Anyway,  here  it  is,  as  much  as  I destroy  a character,  if  he  can,  when  he  thinks  someone 
know  of  it:  is  in  his  way.  Sometimes  he  lies  because  of  faulty  or- 

Hearst  operates  a news  dispensary  by  mail  and  by  ganization  and  mistakes  of  editors  or  reporters,  inten- 

telegraph.  He  supplies  pictures,  and  special  articles,  tional  or  otherwise;  sometimes  for  no  apparent  reason 

and  big  features,  and  editorials  and  wire  news,  for  a at  all. 

price.  He  calls  his  dispensary  the  International  NewTs 

Service.  He  uses  it  to  dress  up  his  own  publications  and  ^BOUT  a year  ago,  shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the 
to  help  fill  the  columns  of  papers  which  are  the  prop-  European  War,  some  of  our  afternoon  pc pers  rejoiced 
erty  of  others.  in  the  possession  of  war  correspondents  supplied  by  the 

Now  the  Hearst  wires  lie,  just  as  the  Hearst  papers  International  News  Service.  Articles,  signed  by  these  war 
lie.  Not  always — but  some.  This  is  not  an  exposure,  reporters,  sizzled  over  the  wires  from  every  important  * 

It  is  just  a fact,  generally  known,  and  used  here  as  a centre  of  Europe.  Their  “stuff”  was  “snappy”  in  the 

extreme.  About  the  same  time  th^  Hea^  ^olumns  and 
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sort  of  gr< 

Digitized  by  1 


ground-plan  for  %his 

v Google 


new  story.  Most  always, 
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PERISH 


BY  JOHN  JC.  FOSTER, 

! 6'aff  CttrrtB&ritent  of  tho 

I InUrnauonttTTFii**  Straiar 

I LONDON.  July  3».*-*Twenty-«lx  *a 

‘ 1 *r«lAltov<*d  io  t +ve  l»r\ph-,d  when 


• i-.-perfwd  byj  In  ttffc  f 

i .Vprth  K«,  Wednesday.  I i 

, Th«  PliOf.  e*pt<»n.  chW  mJJlpw  *n«l  1 
two  sAiUr*  were  at  Lewectoft  ti>  t 

, dny  And  thr*p  other  member*  of  the  crew  | 

nirketj  up  mid  tafcen  l/j  Yarmouth-  : 
»f  tho  crew.  N in  ftU,  are  njJ««-  i 
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the  selling  agencies  of  the  International  News  began 
belling  how  the  International  News  Service  reported 
‘ ‘first  and  most  vividly  all  the  big  news  of  the  world 
war,”  a feat  attained  in  “the  greatest  test  of  news- 
gathering efficiency  the  world  has  ever  seen.”  It  was 
explained  that  “the  International  News  Service  has 
either  directly  or  through  its  associations  with  the 
greatest  European  newspapers,”  (themselves  “the  great- 
est news  gathering  newspapers  in  the  world”)  “the 
greatest  news  gathering  organization  the  world  has  ever 
seen.”  In  addition  to  all  this,  it  was  related  how,  “with 
representatives  in  every  first-class  city  in  Europe,  on 
every  battlefield,  the  International  News  Service  is  one 
of  the  only  two  American  Press  Associations  recognized 
by  the  British  Government”;  how  with  “the  greatest 
publicity  forces  in  the  world  marshaled  under  the  ban- 
ner of  the  International  News  Ser- 
vice,” “more  than  eighty  correspond-  ' 

ents,  many  of  them  of  world-wide  — 

fame,”  are  on  its  payroll  “covering  the 
war  for  its  clients.” 

Eighty.  Count  them.  You  can’t. 

Neither  can  Hearst.  But  the  noise 
that  he  has  made  over  some  of  them, 
probably  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
noises  “in  the  history  of  the  world,”  [ 
has  to  some  extent  obscured  his  lapses 
in  arithmetic. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  Frederick  n V"  I 

Werner,  Berlin  staff  correspondent  of 
the  International  News  Service? 

Who  has  not  read  with  awe  the  news 
from  London,  revealed  to  a waiting 
nation  by  no  less  a person  than  Her-  ftP 

bert  Temple  himself; — Herbert  Tem- 
ple, the  European  Manager  of  the 
International  News  Service!  i < '-vUI 

Herbert  Temple , European  Manager  ; 
of  the  International  News  Service,  does  1 . . 
not  exist.  If  there  is  any  press  cor-  Coalition  Go 
respondent  in  London  named  Herbert  ! . t0 
Temple,  he  is  not  known  there. 

There  is  no  Frederick  Werner,  j 

working  in  Berlin  as  correspondent  for 
the  International  News  Service. 

The  names  are  fakes  and  the  fake  Petrograd, 

runs  through  the  list  of  others  which  sian  Cabinet 

Hearst  has  used  to  deceive  readers  coalition  Cab 
and  clients  into  believing  that  they  I in  its  stead,  j 
were  receiving  material  from  live  cor- 
respondents actually  on  the  ground.  Q®w  Cabinet. 

In  addition  to  “Temple”  and  “Wer-  Tte  reorganization  ^ 

ner,”  these  “men”  Hearst  has  made  [ 
most  prominent  through  his  Inter- 
national  News  Service: 

JOHN  C.  FOSTER,  Staff  Corre-  fevM  Viwni  \\ 
spondent,  London. 

LAWRENCE  ELSTON,  Staff  Cor-  RUSSIAN  CABlf 

respondent,  London.  i Petrograd.  sept. 

BRIXTON  D.  ALLAIRE,  Staff  SS'tK  »wSt  oi 

Correspondent,  Rome.  "USm4  b, 

FRANKLIN  P.  MERRICK,  Staff  Th* 

Correspondent,  Paris. 

“Foster”  and  “Elston”  are  no  bet-  | 

ter  known  in  London  than  is  “Temple.”  „ rJ  , 

Unless  a real  live  person  has  been  &rwce  recentl  . 

christened  and  dispatched  very  re-  mn„t  v:vit yv  thf 

cently,  there  is  no  Franklin  P.  Mcr-  world  war.”  The 

rick  working  for  Hearst  in  Paris;  and  “ top  of  column ” \ 

Brixton  D.  Allaire,  dear  reader,  is  not  York  “Journal” 

a romantic  figure  in  khaki,  braving  the  lower  one  wat 

untold  dangers  in  the  field  of  battle,  tom  °f  a column 

but  simply  a common,  ordinary,  con-  °J  ^ l€  J^ew  Y° 

temptible,  Hearst  fake.  September  13. 


News  began  joke  in  newspaper  history.  Why  Hearst  should  set  out 
ice  reported  deliberately  to  perpetrate  this  fraud  upon  his  readers, 
if  the  world  his  clients  and  their  readers,  is  not  altogether  clear, 
st  of  news-  Speculation  as  to  the  underlying  motives  is  possible 
n.”  It  was  along  several  lines.  Speculation  proves  nothing.  This 
Service  has  latest  example  of  dishonest  news-vending,  however,  is 
is  with  the  interesting  in  the  light  of  facts  that  are  well-estab- 
i “the  great-  lished: 

orld”)  “the  1.  For  its  war  news  the  International  News  Service 
rid  has  ever  depends  largely  upon  certain  agreements  between  the 
l how,  “with  Hearst  organization  and  foreign  papers.  There  is  an 
Europe,  on  arrangement  in  London  between  Hearst  and  the  London 
;rvice  is  one  Times  and  the  London  Telegraph;  in  Paris  between 
s recognized  Hearst  and  the  Matin;  in  Berlin  between  Hearst  and 
the  greatest  the  Lokal  Anzeiger.  That  is  really  a big  thing  for  Hearst. 
ler  the  ban-  These  papers  are  all  morning  publications.  At  mid- 
^ night  when  the  Hearst  service  is  able 
| to  make  use  of  the  proofs  of  the  news 

£7  ” reports  of  these  papers,  it  is  between 

six  and  seven  oclock  p.  m.,  in  New 
|L  York.  The  news  obtained  through  the 
foreign  papers,  therefore,  is  to  a very 
small  degree  available  for  use  in  the 
afternoon  report  of  the  International 
Newsservice. 

I&f  II  |l|  2.  The  fake  names  put  forward  as 

J | actual  war  correspondents  have  been 

employed  chiefly  in  the  afternoon  re- 
nmiAIIIt  ports  of  the  International  Newsservice. 

||  "HI I 3.  There  has  been  the  stiffest  sort 

$ ||  I"  of  competition  between  the  various 

, | ^ Q I news  seryices  in  this  country  ever 
since  the  war  began.  There  can  be  no 

M doubt  that  Hearst  has  felt  the  effects 

H of  this  competition  and  has  encoun- 
ij  tered  many  problems  in  meeting  it.  In- 
I accurate  reports  which  have  been  pub- 
Sh  lished  through  the  agency  of  his  In- 
Si.  ternational  News  Service  and  impor- 
Coalition  Government,  Pledged  tant  beats  registered  against  his  wire 
to  Liberal  Measures  Is  |,  service  have  hurt  him  Probably  the 
most  disastrous  of  the  inaccuracies 
of  which  the  International  News  Ser- 

BB  ; v*ce  ^as  keen  guilty,  was  the  report 

(By  international  News  service.)  0f  the  resignation  of  the  Russian  cab- 
Petrograd,  Sept.  11. — The  Bus-  inet,  published  only  last  month, 
sian  Cabinet  resigned  to-day.  A 4.  Under  the  rigid  regulations 
coalition  Cabinet  will  be  formed  governing  the  transmission  of  war 
in  its  stead.  Some  of  the  former  t news  from  every  foreign  country,  it  is 
Ministers  will  have  posts  in  the  J an  utter  impossibility  that  a corre- 

• spondent  should  transmit  dispatches 
The  reorganization  p*  theJpabJJ without  his  indentitv  beiner  thoroughly 


OFFICE 


to  Liberal  Measures  Is 


(By  International  News  Service.) 


£nust  be  held  at  h 
Reported  behind  the  . 

[on  the  Isonzo  and  In  Triv  , 

RUSSIAN  CABINET  HOLDS  ON  ? 

Petrogrrad.  Sept.  12.— The  atate- 
|ment  publlahed  In  the  United  States 
that  the  cabinet  of  Premier  Ooremy. 
kin  had  resigned  and  that  a coalition 
cabinet  would  be  formed  Is  er- 
roneous. The  cabinet  has  not  re-/; 
signed.'  .V 


How  Hearst' s International  News 
Service  recently  reported  “first  and 
most  vividly  the  big  news  of  the 
world  war.”  The  upper  clipping  had 
“ top  of  column”  position  in  the  New 
York  “Journal”  of  September  11; 
the  lower  one  was  buried  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a column  on  an  inside  page 
of  the  New  York  “ American ” of 
September  13. 


"without  his  indentity  being  thoroughly 
known  to  the  authorities.  For  a cor- 
respondent, and  especially  for  a Euro- 
pean service  manager,  to  be  able,  first 
to  secure  news,  and  then  to  transmit 
it,  either  under  a nom-de-plume  or 
anonymously,  is  an  absurdity  equal  to 
any  claim  which  might  be  made  that 
a correspondent  is  operating  in  the 
war  areas  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  foreign  authorities,  otir  own  rep- 
resentatives, or  other  press  corre- 
spondents. 

5.  Hearst  repeatedly  has  been  dis- 
covered in  deliberate  and  mischievous 
faking.  For  instance:  In  May  of 
1914,  Katherine  L.  Buell  in  Harper’s 
Weekly  very  thoroughly  convicted 
him  of  printing  pure  fiction  in  his  in- 
spired fight  against  the  vivisectionists, 
fiction  which  was  written  and  pub- 
lished without  regard  for  the  charac- 
ters of  reputable  men  and  women,  for 


The  Interi^itionaL Notts  correspondent  fake  will  the  health  and  life  of  the  young  andtlib  sick,  or  for  the 
probably  ■takV4%y^ce^SniV  most  ambitious  practical  known  facts  of  science.  His  unscrt^tjil^us.i^TCgard  o- 


most  ambitious  practical  known  facts  of  science.  His  unscr^^tyus,  "discard 
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patriotic  duty  and  of  the  rights  of  his  readers,  was 
proved  against  him  in  Harper’s  Weekly  by  Isaac  Rus- 
sell in  July,  1914,  when  Roscoe  Mitchell,  one  of  his  re- 
porters at  Niagara 
during  the  A.  B.  C. 
mediation  conference, 
resigned.  Mitchell, 
who  had  been  told  to 
be  a “good  soldier  and 
a good  boy”  and  to 
“always  send  the 
facts  and  leave  the 

f? 


FBEf  I DIE 


Alpine  Troops  Build  20  Miles  of! 
Railroads  to  Defeat  Germans 
in  Alsace. 


BY  FRANKLIN  P-  MERRICK, 

Staff  Correspondent  of  the  Interna- 
tional yews  Service . 

Pari*,  July  1G.— Recent  successes 
won  by  the  French  In  Alsace  wore 
due  to  tbe  daring  assaults  of  t* 
^Alpine  troops.  They  capture-* 
mountain  fastnessc- 
q*  regarded  • 

" credit 

“Unless  a real  live  person  has  been 
christened  and  dispatched  very  re- 
cently, there  is  no  Franklin  P.  Mer- 
rick working  for  Hearst  in  Paris.'’ 


3V  FREDERICK  WERNER. 

; S<a,7  Corespondent  of  the  Interna* 

* tional  Xcics  Service. 

Berlin,  July  14  (by  Wireles*).— 

German  submarines  are  using  every 
precaution  to  prevent  loss  of  life  on 
ships  they  attack,  the  admiralty  an* 
■sourced  to-day.  it  stated  that  pc* 

. tenure.  «r  sailors  of  the  ships  en- 
: cyyntprftjd  hy  tlie  submarines  are 
j •j/'ven  war.vbg  of  ibe  intended  at- 
tack and  if  n0  resistance  is  attempt- 
ed are  given  ample  time  to  take  to 
the  boats. 

(This  announcement  is  held  to 
oe  especially  significant  as  show-, 
mg  the . German  gavrrhmrrU.  is  - 
making  efforts  to  respect  hu- 
oianity  as  much  as  possible,  an 
effort  which  fits  in  with  the  last 
ote  from  President  Wilson. J 

* admiralty  further  announced 

’une  German 


reports  of  the  Niagara  conference,  Hearst  was  in  deadly 
earnest,  playing  his  most  dangerous  game,  standing 
ready,  as  always,  to  betray  the  public  welfare  for  a 
chance  at  profit  and  self-aggrandizement. 

I was  a newspaper  reporter  in  San  Francisco  during 
the  years  of  San  Francisco’s  cleaning  up.  Any  one  who 
witnessed  Hearst’s  repeated  attempts  at  character  as- 
sassination there;  his  open  and  insolent  willingness  to 
betray  state  and  city  to  predatory  interests  so  soon  as 
he  felt  that  he  needed  those  interests;  any  one  who  has 
watched  his  consistent  career  in  the  role  of  a polecat 
in  politics;  his  dirty  and  vicious  attacks  on  clean  and 

g gg — | — j honest  men  from  Hughes  in  New 

York  to  Kent  in  California;  any 
one  who  has  taken  note  of  his  un- 
clean alliances  in  Illinois,  Ohio, 
New  York  and  California;  his  at- 
tacks on  Wilson  and  Bryan,  as 
distardly  as  those  which  preced- 
ed the  killing  of  McKinley  and 
the  shooting  down  of  Heney; — 


AUSTRIAN  ARMY  II 


policy  to  editors,”  quit  the  Hearst 
service  on  this  ground: 

That  he  “had  sent  a dispatch 
giving  the  actual  developments. 

He  was  hopeful  in  tone,  since  the 
mood  of  all  concerned  was  opti- 
mistic. Next  day  Mitchell  bought  a Hearst  paper.  Not 
one  word  of  his  dispatch  was  in  the  paper.  But  the 
Niagara  date  line  was  there  just  the  same.  No  per- 
son on  the  ground  could  have  written,  with  any  regard 
for  the  facts,  the  story  that  appeared.  It  was  a Hearst 
story — simmering  with  insinuations  that  President 
Wilson  was  backing  down  and  yielding  in  a humiliating 
manner  to  each  demand  upon  him.” 

Mitchell’s  resignation  came  after  several  proven  in- 
stances of  interpolation  into  his  report  of  material 
written  in  a New  York  office.  These  interpolations  were 
in  the  form  of  “whole  paragraphs  cleverly  designed  to 
give  an  appearance  of  trouble  in  the  mediation  proceed- 
ings, and  shameful  concessions  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Wil- 
son and  Mr.  Bryan.” 

There  was  nothing  that  was  humorous  in  the  Roscoe 
Mitchell  case.  But  it  was  typical.  In  sending  out  lying 


A sample  of  the  Hearst  “wireless”  fake. 
There  is  no  Frederick  Werner  in  Ber- 
lin working  for  the  International  News 
Service. 


Italians  Admit  Capture  o 
Stronghold  Is  Delayed  b’ 
Foes'  Stubborn  tfesistanfce 
— WH 

BY  BRIXTON  t>.  ALLAIR^ 

Staff  Corrtj pendent  of  thi>  ' 
JHttmat-onal  A>yv  service 

ROME),  Julv-  20. — Reinforcements  if 
celved  by  tie  Austrians  at  Gorltt.  o. 
the  laonzo  front,  have  delayed  the  cap 
ture  of  that  stronghold  by  the  ItalUni 
but  military  men  predict  that  Us  fall  11 
new  only  a matter  of  a few  dnyo.  Th< 
lighting  on  Carso  plateau,  south  of 
bit*,  has  developed  greater  'n  tensity  — 
the  Austrians  deliver: 
attaoku  all  along  - 
The  positions  / 

Leaptured  were  V 

\“  Brixton  D.  Allaire  is  not  a roman- 
tic figure  in  khaki,  braving  Untold 
dangers  on  the  field  of  battle,  but 
simply  a common,  ordinary , con- 
temptible Hearst  fake  ” 

have  rightfully  no  place  in  a humorous 
Perhaps,  after  all,  this  is  not  a humorous 


any  one  who  has 
watched  Hearst  and 
has  understood  him, 
must  experience  a ris- 
ing wrath  at  the  very 
suggestion  of  a Hearst 
lie,  no  matter  how  sil- 
ly or  how  harmless 
the  lie  may  be. 

Perhaps  these  ref- 
erences 
article, 
article. 


Yet  there  is  something  about  “Brixton  D.  Allaire” 
that  is  irresistible. 


What  They  Think  of  Birth  Control 


In  concluding  her  series  of  articles  on  Birth  Control,  Mary  Alden  Hopkins  has  secured  the  views  of  many 
men  and  women  who  are  able  to  speak  with  authority.  Among  those  who  have  stated  their  position  are  John 
A.  Kingsbury,  New  York’s  Commissioner  of  Charities;  Dr.  James  P.  Warbasse;  Dr.  Aletta  Jacobs;  Dr.  Howard 
A.  Kelly  and  Dr.  John  W.  Williams  of  Johns  Hopkins’;  Dr.  S.  Adolphus  S.  Knopf;  Dr.  A.  A.  Brill  of  Colum- 
bia. The  first  of  the  two  articles  containing  Miss  Hopkins’  concluding  discussion  in  this  series  will  appear  in 
next  week!s  issue. 
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Pen  and  Inklings 

By  OLIVER  HERFORD 
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Pearl:  What’s  the  matter,  daddy — poison  ivy f 
Neptune : No — Fords ! 
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In  view  of  the  report  that  Henry  Ford  is  to  build  submarines 
wc  have  applied  for  the  undersea  rights  of  all  the  Ford  jokes. 
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WE  ALL  know  that  the  trade,  the 
industries  and  the  finances  of 
the  United  States  have  been,  for 
more  than  a year,  prostrated  to  a seri- 
ous degree.  Just  what  that  portends  as 
to  the  progress  and  time  of  recovery  is 
not  to  be  determined  instantly.  We  must 
not  regard  the  situation  which  has  con- 
fronted us  as  one  of  the  ordinary  kind. 
It  was  not  caused  by  industrial  over- 
production, financial  inflation,  over- 
speculation or . excessive  inflation  of 
prices.  The  entire  business  of  the  coun- 
try in  all  its  departments  of  production, 
trading,  financing  and  credit  was,  as  a 
rule,  in  a perfectly  sound,  conservative 
and  fairly  profitable  condition  when  the 
crisis  overtook  us. 

There  is  not  much  difficulty  in  making 
an  analysis  of  the  present  condition  of 
business  today,  but  the  course  of  its  re- 
covery depends  on  the  factors  which  will 
guide  its  destiny  in  the  near  future. 

The  retarding  or  shrinking  tendency 
started  several  years  ago  and  the  crisis 
progressed  to  its  culmination  by  the  sud- 
den declaration  of  war  in  Europe.  We 
have,  rapidly  enough,  begun  to  recover 
from  the  panicky  situation  which  con- 
fronted us  in  the  fall  of  1914.  Our 
grain,  our  automobiles,  our  cotton  and 
woolens,  our  metal  were  in  unpre- 
cedented demand  by  the  belligerent  na- 
tions, and  this  demand  gave  rise  to  an 
unprecedented  activity  in  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  circles.  The  increased 
volume  of  our  exports  automatically  ad- 
justed the  financial  burden  which  op- 
pressed us  last  year,  and  so  on  that  score 
I look  for  a much  more  rapid  recovery 
from  the  effects  of  a crisis  coming  upon 
sound  conditions. 

By  this  time,  however,  we  should  have 
witnessed  a much  larger  measure  of  re- 
ooverv  than  /fins'  a.c-tua  L1  v apjearcd,  were 

Digitizes  by  (jO  QlC 


Harper's  Weekly  has  already 
predicted  that  the  Republicans 
would  make  the  tariff  the  fore- 
most issue  in  the  next  presiden- 
tial campaign.  The  Democrats 
will  accept  the  challenge.  This 
paper  will  oppose  the  restoration 
of  the  old  tariff  system.  It  is  not 
the  less  glad  to  publish  the  other 
side  as  presented  by  so  well- 
known  a financier  as  Mr.  Clews. 

it  not  for  the  intervention  of  a new  dis- 
turbance of  confidence  arising  from  the 
introduction  of  measures  for  revolution- 
izing the  commercial  policy  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  vir- 
tually our  entire  manufacturing  indus- 
tries earnestly  regard  the  reductions  of 
duty  under  the  Undenvood-Simmons 
tariff  as  threatening  their  business,  which 
is  a potential  factor  bearing  on  con- 
fidence, regarding  which  there  can  be 
no  question  that  the  interval  of  transition 
from  the  old  conditions  to  the  new  could 
not  be  attended  with  anything  short  of 
widespread  suspension  of  both  manufac- 
turing and  trade.  It  is  estimated  by 
competent  authorities  that  the  retail 
business  of  the  country  is  now  curtailed 
by  as  much  as  twenty-five  per  cent  of  its 
usual  volume,  while  in  many  branches  of 
manufacturing  the  contraction  is  double 
that  proportion. 

This  condition  has  been  alarming,  so 
alarming  that  many  conservative  men 
have  been  scared  out  of  all  exercise  of 
cool  judgment,  and  a large  majority  have 
been  more  or  less  pessimistic  ever  since. 
I confess  that  I am  unable  to  go  to  the 


full  length  of  these  forebodings.  As  a 
young  country,  of  marvelous  wealth  and 
unequaled  powers  of  recuperation,  we 
are  capable  of  a rapidity  of  convalescence 
that  can  be  matched  in  no  other  nation. 
As  a largely  self-dependent  country  we 
are  little  disposed  to  suffer  in  sympathy 
with  the  causes  that  have  prostrated  the 
European  powers  and  their  colonial  de- 
pendencies and  trade  connections.  Europe 
is  vitally  dependent  upon  us;  we  can 
afford  to  be  comparatively  independent 
of  Europe.  The  advantages  are  all  on 
our  side. 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  equip- 
ments of  our  industries  are  fresh,  com- 
plete up  to  the  most  modern  improve- 
ments, and  only  delayed  by  the  getting 
up  of  steam,  while  capital  is  waiting  in 
immense  idle  hoards  to  apply  the  impell- 
ing power,  and  the  banks  are  prepared 
to  afford  as  much  support  to  business  as 
they  were  giving  on  the  eve  of  our  crisis. 
These  certainly  are  not  the  sort  of  con- 
ditions that  are  ordinarily  found  at  this 
early  stage  after  a serious  disturbance, 
and  for  this,  among  other  reasons,  I do 
not  expect  recovery  in  this  case  to  fol- 
low the  pace  of  former  tardy  recoveries. 

The  most  stubborn  obstacle  that  now 
remains  to  be  overcome  is  the  suspension 
of  business  until  self-confidence  is  fully 
regained.  Here,  also,  I think  the  real 
probabilities  are  underestimated  in  the 
present  gloomy  public  mood.  We  have 
already  used  up  our  stocks  of  merchan- 
dise to  the  verge  of  absolute  exhaustion; 
our  ini]  Mr* .3  have  been  declining  more 
or  less  lk  iuly.  With  national  supplies 
in  this  condition,  and  with  the  current 
outp'it.  of  our  manufactures  having 
fallen,  during  the  past  months,  behind 
the  requirements  of  consumption,  it  is 
not  rii.licub  to  see  that  our  closed  fac- 
tories must  reqpep  lom£|  -before  the  full 
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effect  of  our  new  tariff  has  become  ap- 
parent. 

Labor,  of  course,  will  profit  by  all  of 
this.  With  the  reduction  in  the  prices 
of  raw  materials  and  the  general  con- 
cessions in  wages  that,  are  taking  place, 
there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  mod- 
erate profits  should  not  be  made  upon 
an  early,  if  not  immediate,  resumption  of 
operations.  In  proportion  as*  work  is 
resumed,  labor  will  be  better  employed; 
and  the  better  employment  of  labor  will 
extend  the  matter  for  goods.  Under 
these  conditions,  the  way  Seems  clear  to 
a gradual  revival  of  business  and  a steady 
sliding  into  a healthier  and  more  active 
condition  of  affairs. 

The  tariff  has  undergone  many  changes 
in  the  last  twenty-five  years.  We  have 
had  the  Wilson,  the  McKinley,  the  Ding- 
ley,  the  Payne  and  Underwood  tariffs. 
Either  we  have  had  a protective  tariff 
or  we  have  almost  had  a free-trade  pol- 
icy. At  best,  in  a business  sense,  it  is 
difficult  to  find  the  line  of  demarcation 
where  tariff  for  protection  ends  and 
where  tariff  for  revenue  begins.  I have 
always  been  of  the  opinion  that  the 
United  States,  though  seriously  handi- 
capped by  free-trade  theories  embodied 
in  law,  might  yet  rise  superior  to  them 
and  grasp  prosperity,  though  of  course 
not  to  the  same  extent  as  under  a judi- 
cious measure,  affording  protection  to 
our  industries  and  to  the  wages  of  la- 
bor. 

What  has  the' Underwood  tariff  done? 
It  is  easier  to  explain  what  the  Under- 
wood tariff  has  not  done,  because  it  has 
neither  reduced  the  cost  of  living  nor 
brought  about  bonanza  conditions.  On 
the  score  of  idle  labor  and  a low  tariff 
we  are  experiencing  what  ice  experienced 
in  1894.  _ ^ 
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The  Underwood  tariff  is  supposed  to 
be  a tariff  for  revenue  only.  It  will  be 
next  to  impossible. to  know  just  what  it 
has  brought  about  in  the  way  of  de- 
creased revenues  because  the  European 
war  caused  all  normal  conditions  to  be 
changed  radically.  Inasmuch  as  the 
normal  volume  of  exports  from  abroad 
was  either  curtailed  or  ceased  entirely  in 
various  lines,  it  may  never  be  possible 
to  determine  the  exact  ratio  of  decrease 
or  loss  that  must  be  charged  to  the  new 
law.  All  we  know  is  that  our  imports 
decreased,  that  our  exports  also  de- 
creased at  first  and  then  grew  phenom- 
enally, but  we  must  not  forget  that  pros- 
perity by  an  increasing  export  trade 
has  nothing  to  do  with  our  revenue  laws. 
In  fact,  judging  by  all  indications  to- 
day, the  partial  restoration  of  confidence 
and  a return  to  prosperous  circumstances 
are  not  at  all  ascribable  to  our  revenue- 
only  tariff. 

WALL  Street  regards  these  things 
from  a practical  standpoint.  Wall 
Street  knows  only  that,  following  the  en- 
actment of  the  Underwood  tariff  law, 
business  began  to  retrench,  that  money 
was  tighter,  that  labor  was  losing  op- 
portunities to  work.  In  later  years 
maybe  we  shall  know  more  of  the  actual 
and  immediate  results  of  the  Under- 
wood tariff,  but  at  present  we  may  bear 
in  mind  two  historical  instances  of  very- 
low  tariff  principles,  set  forth  by  two 
of  the  most  reliable  witnesses  on  this  sub- 
ject: Grover  Cleveland  and  James 
Buchanan.  The  periods  at  which  these 
similar  conditions  are  described  were 
thirty-six  years  apart,  but  who  can  re- 
sist the  inference  that  these  similarly 
deplorable  conditions  in  the  United 
States  in  1857  and  again  in  1893  origi- 


nated to  a large  extent  in  the  free-trade 
heresy  ? 

Now  we  come  to  the  relationship  be- 
tween finance  and  statesmanship.  The 
government  is  largely  dependent  on 
Wall  Street  in  all  financial  emergencies. 
It  has  hot  been  so  long  that  Washington 
statesmen  have  conspicuously  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  business  public.  Pre- 
sumably this  is  only  a symptom  or  char- 
acteristic of  progress;  for  I believe  that, 
without  close  intimacy  and  contact  with 
Wall  Street,  it  is  impossible  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  exhibit  a healthy  condition 
in  some  of  its  most  important  concerns. 
In  fact,  if  it  were  cut  off  from  Wall 
Street,  emergencies  would  be  liable  to 
arise  almost  at  any  time  that  would 
place  it  in  a state  of  helplessness. 

It  has  been  through  a failure  of  rec- 
ognizing this  dependence  of  government 
on  the  great  centre  of  finance  and  at- 
tempting. instead,  to  exercise  a domi- 
neering policy  through  the  chicanery  of 
a political  clique  that  this  temporary 
domination  of  the  world  of  finance  was 
established.  It  was  eventually  a failure, 
and  then  the  true  attitude  of  the  finan- 
cial power  had  to  be  recognized  by  the 
last  Cleveland  regime.  The  assumption 
at  that  time  of  the  power  which  estab- 
lished for  a time  a Democratic  domina- 
tion over  financial  concerns  and  Wall 
Street  affairs  originated  in  a false  and 
mistaken  notion  of  both  the  legislative 
and  administrative  functions  of  a great 
republic.  The  experiment  in  both  de- 
partments was  a costly  one.  It  is  well 
to  avoid  repeating  it. 

Now  as  to  the  trusts,  as  big  business 
is  often  called.  One  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult things  connected  with  the  whole 
abstruse  and  vexed  question  of  trusts  is 
the  definition  of  the  term.  During  the 
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twenty-five  years  the  Sherman  act  has 
been  in  force  we  have  yet  been  unable 
to  define  what  a trust  is.  This  definition 
has  given  rise  to  a good  deal  of  dissatis- 
faction and  controversy  at  various  times, 
beginning  with  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  the 
Trans-Missouri  Traffic  Association  and 
ending  with  the  latest  decision  on  the 
Steel  Corporation.  Amendments  and  de- 
cisions and  hair-splitting  analyses  have 
not  always  proved  judicious  or  even 
necessary. 

Great  combinations  of  capital,  the  de- 
velopment of  which  seems  to  have  be- 
come inseparable  from  modern  business 
methods,  are  formed  with  the  object  of 
reducing  expenses,  increasing  efficiency, 
and  by  making  possible  production  of 
staple  articles  on  large  scale,  insure 
greater  profits  without  a corresponding 
advancing  of  price.  Yet  today  the 
United  States  can  compete  successfully 
with  any  number  of  other  powers  solely 
through  the  operation  of  the  much 
maligned  combination  of  capital.  Without 
such  means  as  we'  possess,  despite  much 
continued  ignorant  hostility,  of  aggre- 
gating capital,  there  could  have  been 
no  such  progress,  as  statistics  for 
the  last  thirty  years  clearly  demon- 
strates. 

Government  ownership  has  often  been 
suggested  as  a panacea  against  the  im- 
aginary evil  of  the  trusts.  Fortunately 
there  is  no  chance  for  such  a consumma- 


tion in  this  generation,  whether  of  rail- 
roads, telephones  and  telegraphs  or  sim- 
ilar lines.  There  would  be  no  end  to  the 
trouble.  We  are  already  burdened  with 
emergency  taxation,  which  may  have  to 
be  reenacted  at  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress to  make  up  for  the  national  deficit 
in  the  treasury.  The  income  tax  has  not 
as  yet  been  a marked  success.  Our  in- 
ternal revenue  is  already  swelled  to  un- 
reasonable proportions.  Government 
ownership  of  public  utility  corporations 
would  mean  the  suppression  of  competi- 
tion and  deterioration  of  values;  it  would 
rob  many  thousands  of  stockholders  of  a 
portion  of  their  property  and  destroy  the 
chief  stimulus  for  extension  and  enter- 
prise, thus  affecting  every  kind  of  busi- 
ness connected  with  railroad,  steamship 
or  wire  traffic — and  what  business  is  not 
so  connected?  In  fact,  it  would  prob- 
ably create  one  of  the  worst  panics  we 
have  ever  experienced;  and  finally  it 
would  greatly  embarrass  the  government 
itself,  which  would  not  be  able  to  make 
revenues  and  expenditures  balance. 

It  would  seem,  judging  by  what  such 
authorities  as  former  President  Taft  and 
the  late  Senator  Aldrich  said  not  so  very 
long  ago,  that  the  government  is  not 
capable  of  managing  economically  its 
own  business!  And  inasmuch  as  there 
has  doubtless  been  a lack  of  practical 
experience  on  the  part  of  many  con- 
nected with  the  government  to  apply 
sufficiently  sound  business  principles  in 


managing  the  government,  it  would  seem 
that  the  present  methods  would  be  prac- 
tised in  running  public  utilities  once  they 
came  within  federal  ownership. 

In  conclusion,  one  thing  appears 
pretty  clear.  There  is  no  wrong  which 
an  individual  or  corporation  is  capable 
of  inflicting  for  which  either  the  common 
or  the  statute  law,  or  both,  do  not  pro- 
vide a remedy,  a sufficiency  of  the  lat- 
ter for  this  purpose  being  already  on  the 
statute  books.  They  why  require  more 
laws  until  our  basic  laws  have  been  tried 
and  found  wanting?  We  have  had  no 
end  of  investigations,  commissions,  laws, 
amendments,  repeals,  and  complicated 
legislation,  until  business  has  been  in 
a quandary  and  has  not  dared  to 
act. 

What  chance  is  there  for  any  business 
to  follow  the  law  when  the  law  is  not 
successfully  interpreted  by  our  highest 
courts  and  every  amendment  added  to 
cover  the  inadequacies  always  requires 
additional  interpretations,  which  often 
clash? 

I believe  that  American  business  gen- 
erally is  honest  and  intends  to  do  busi- 
ness in  an  honest  way.  I believe  that 
too  many  laws  are  not  only  not  required 
but  that  they  are  futile.  I believe  that 
business  in  this  country  should  be  given 
a fair  chance  to  follow  its  natural  course, 
and  that  if  this  is  done  the  need  of  so 
much  so-called  constructive  legislation 
will  not  exist. 


Developments  in  Aerial  Warfare 

By  GERALD  MORGAN 


THE  conduct  of  trench  warfare  has 
not  varied  greatly  from  the  meth- 
ods used  at  Port  Arthur.  It  is 
true  that  the  Germans  have  obtained  a 
measure  of  success  with  their  gas,  but 
it  remains  limited.  A gentle  breeze 
from  a particular  quarter  is  necessary 
always  and  that  is  something  upon  which 
no  staff  can  count.  Flame  ejectors  have 
also  been  invented  and  employed,  but 
they  can  only  be  used  after  the  enemy's 
trenches  have  been  invaded.  Hand 
grenades,  bayonets,  knives,  and  revol- 
vers still  remain  the  principal  support 
of  hand  to  hand  fighting.  In  short,  it 
is  still  necessary  to  eject  the  enemy  from 
his  trench  by  physical  force. 

But  aeroplanes  and  submarines  are 
new.  Aeroplanes  are  now  used  for  sev- 
eral purposes.  For  bomb  throwing,  the 
French  have  obtained  the  greatest  suc- 
cess by  using  squadrons  of  thirty  or 
more  machines.  For  scouting  or  mark- 
ing artillery  ranges,  and  on  the  other 
hand  for  fighting,  both  the  French  and 
Germans  use  different  machines.  The 
French  or  German  scout  aeroplane  is 
not  supposed  to  fight  at  all;  but  the 
British  pilots  are  ordered  to  engage  the 
enemy  wherever  seen.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  the  French  and  Germans  rely  for 


offensive  work  chiefly  on  anti-aircraft 
artillery,  which  has  not  been  perfected. 
I have  seen  both  sides  shooting  and  have 
watched  one  shell  burst  close  to  an  aero- 
plane, only  to  see  the  next  one  explode 
half  a mile  away.  Now  and  then  a 
machine  is  brought  down,  but  it  is  sim- 
ply owing  to  a lucky  shot.  Anti-aircraft 
range  finders  are  still  in  the  experimental 
stage. 

T'HE  British  airmen  have  as  a rule  had 
the  upper  hand  of  the  Germans,  but 
this  is  simply  because  they  are  personally 
better  flyers.  Given  a few  months’  train- 
ing any  first-class  British  cross-country 
rider  who  is  not  too  old  will  outfly  the 
German  professionals.  The  truth  is  that 
the  British  characteristics  of  individual- 
ity and  national  sporting  spirit  have 
stood  them  in  good  stead  here.  I ven- 
ture to  say  that  their  air  victories  have 
been  won  on  the  playing  fields  of  Eton 
far  more  than  ever  was  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  and  I prophesy  that  in  time 
our  own  flyers  will  be  as  good  if  not  bet- 
ter than  the  British. 

But  the  Germans  have  recently  de- 
signed and  launched  a new  type  of  ma- 
chine. This  is  a double  biplane,  carry- 
ing a crew  of  four,  and  armed,  not  only 


with  two  machine  guns,  but  also  with  a 
small  field  gun  which  shoots  shrapnel. 
The  motors  are  believed  to  be  2 of  100 
horsepower  each,  and  the  machine  is  very 
fast.  This  “air-dreadnought”  made  its 
appearance  about  three  months  ago  and 
successfully  attacked  a British  biplane. 
The  biplane  escaped  and  came  down  on 
fire  within  its  own  lines,  but  both  pilot 
and  observer  were  badly  burnt.  A Brit- 
ish airman  told  me  about  this  and  con- 
cluded, “The  petrol  had  even  run  into 
their  boots.”  Flying  is  not  all  joy  by  any 
means. 

The  Germans  are  believed  to  have  not 
more  than  three  of  four  of  these  “air- 
dreadnoughts,”  and  so  one  may  safely 
expect  an  improved  type  before  long. 
But  the  French  and  English  are  also  de- 
signing larger  machines,  and  without 
doubt  in  future  the  war  in  the  air  will 
be  carried  on  by  battle  planes  carrying 
gunners  and  artillery.  They  will  be 
manned  as  warships  are  manned,  for  day 
by  day  air  warfare  more  and  more  ap- 
proaches the  conditions  of  sea  warfare. 
Soon  we  shall  have  air  cruisers,  air 
scouts,  air  battleship*?:  we  >hall  talk 
about  control  of  tfc  m : and  we 
shall  have  a code  of  jut^uional  air 
law. 
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The  New  Sport— Aquaplaning 


FAR  be  it  from  anyone  to  say  that 
civilized  man  steals  his  best  ideas 
from  savages.  But  sometimes 
ideas  developed  in  a crude  way  by  un- 
tutored tribes  are  so  good  that  they  are 
bound  to  win.  One  of  these  is  the  aqua- 
plane. 

When  somebody  asks  you,  “What  is  an 
aquaplane?”  and  you  reply,  “A  board 
tied  behind  a motor-boat” — you  will  be 
absolutely  correct,  for 
that  is  all  it  is.  If  your 
questioner  seeks  further 
information,  tell  him  that 
aquaplaning  has,  in  two 
years,  grown  to  be  one  of 
the  most  exhilarating  and 
popular  of  outdoor 
sports  wherever  people 
seek  pleasure  on  naviga- 
ble waterways.  The  pop- 
ularity of  the  aquaplane 
was  growing  tremendous- 
ly in  England  and  Ger- 
many, until  the  people  of 
those  countries  had  to 
turn  their  thoughts  to 
other  subjects. 

The  original  aquaplane 
was  the  surf-board  of  the 
natives  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  But  while  the 
pleasure-loving  Kanaka 
had  to  depend  upon  the 
wash  of  the  sea  for  the 
power  to  drive  him  at 
lightning  speed  through 
the  breakers,  the  more 
enlightened  white  man 
has  the  gasoline  motor  to 
propel  him  at  whatever 
speed  his  temerity  per- 
mits. 

WThen  the  aquaplane 
made  its  first  public  ap- 
pearance two  years  ago, 
the  machine  was  a long, 
narrow  board  which 
could  be  used,  without 
guide  ropes,  behind  boats 
whose  speed  did  not  ex- 
ceed 15  miles  an  hour.  It 
was  about  12  feet  long, 
a foot  or  so  wide,  and  was 
marked  to  show  where  to 
stand  at  various  speeds. 

A company  was  formed  in  Chicago  to 
manufacture  this  type  of  aquaplane. 
The  venture  was  not  a success,  because 
owners  of  motor-boats  discovered  that 
they  could  build  their  own  aquaplanes 
with  results  quite  as  satisfactory  as  those 
to  be  seeurecL-kpm  the  manufactured 
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tumbles  you  off  in  a smother  of  spray. 
Standing  up,  a slight  pressure  on  one 
side  will  produce  a sweeping  skid  which 
will  take  your  breath  away,  and  it  will 
require  every  bit  of  your  skill  to  keep 
atop  the  board.  During  the  past  sea- 
son, hundreds  of  aquaplaning  contests 
have  been  held  in  connection  with  motor- 
boat  regattas  in  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try and,  since  they  were  judged  on  the 
merits  of  the  stunts  per- 
formed, the  spectators 
had  almost  as  much  fun 
as  the  riders.  Aquaplane 
contests  have  been  re- 
ported during  the  past 
two  months  from  Long 
Island  Sound,  the  Thou- 
sand Islands  on  the  St. 
Lawrence,  the  Jersey, 
Massachusetts  and  Maine 
coasts,  Chicago,  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley,  the  Pacific 
coast,  Florida,  Texas  and 
from  practically  every 
inland  lake  of  any  size  in 
the  country.  Next  sea- 
son will  see  this  number 
multiplied  prodigiously. 

It  is  not  the  excessively 
speedy  boat  that  is  best 
suited  to  this  fast  growing 
sport.  The  best  fun,  the 
best  thrills,  are  obtained 
at  speeds  from  12  to  20 
miles  an  hour.  Faster 
than  that  one’s  wits  are 
bewildered  by  the  rush  of 
air  and  spray.  And,  we 
say  most  fervently,  at  25 
miles  or  30  or  more  it 
hurts  to  hit  the  water 
when  you  are  spilled  off. 

The  eve  r-increasing 
army  of  outdoor  girls 
have  flocked  to  the  aqua- 
plane. It  provides  them 
with  the  thrills  that  seem 
to  be  necessary  to  the 
modern  girl;  and  it  is  the 
best  possible  exercise  they 
could  get.  Every  muscle 
in  the  body  is  utilized 
and  developed,  after  a 
season  of  aquaplaning. 
This  is  a brand  new 
American  pastime.  But  in  the  two 
years  of  its  existence  it  has  appeared  in 
watering  places  in  every  section  of  the 
country.  It  is  bound  to  grow,  because  it 
is  a sport  which  provides  one  of  the  best 
thrills  of  the  great  outdoors,  without 
danger  and  with  little  expense. 
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article.  Experience  has  taught  that  a 
very  much  smaller  board,  say  5 feet 
long  by  2i/2  feet  wide,  drawn  18  feet  or 
less  behind  a boat,  with  a guide  rope  ar- 
ranged in  a “V”  at  the  front,  is  most 
productive  of  thrills  and  spills.  There 
is  practically  no  danger  in  aquaplaning 
if  one  is  a good  swimmer.  Novices 
should  not  try  it.  For  two-passenger 
work  a wonderful  amount  of  fun  can  be 


obtained  from  an  old,  but  sturdy,  cellar 
door,  properly  roped  and  reinforced. 

A little  practise  leads  one  to  try 
stunts.  These  are  unending  in  their 
variety, — from  riding  on  your  head  at 
full  speed  to  lying  on  your  stomach  and 
pushing  the  board  down  until  the  sea 
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“Smoke!”  A ranger  on  fire  patrol  duty  sights  a fire  in  the  National  Forest , Montana. 


SO  LONG  as  lightning  brings  dry 
leaves  to  flame,  so  long  as  loggers  or 
hunters  or  campers  use  matches  or 
smoke  pipes,  so  long  as  locomotives  bum 
coal  and  throw  sparks — that  long  will 
forest  fires  be,  and  start  and  spread  until 
discovered  and  extinguished.  And  so 
long  will  the  word  “Fire!”  thrill  even 
the  seasoned  forest  ranger.  That  word 
haunts  the  sleep  and  fills  the  waking 
hours  of  every  service  man  during  the 
dry  season.  It  stands  for  a danger  whose 
source  he  may  not  know  and  whose  time 
and  point  of  attack  must  be — until  it 
comes — to  him  unknown.  A danger 
sudden  and  fierce,  from  an  enemy  to 
whom  no  quarter  is  given  and  from 
whom  no  mercy  is  expected.  It  is  a 
war,  a never-ending  war. 

But  it  is  not  a truceless  war.  There  is 
no  danger  when  in  the  winter  months 
snow  covers  the  ground,  or  when  the 
heavy  rains  fall.  But  during  the  sum- 
mer, roughly  speaking  from  May  to  Sep- 
tember, the  campaign  of  fire-fighting  is 
on.  And  it  is  no  child’s  play,  this  fire- 
fighting; nor  are  the  stakes  of  victory 
small.  In  former  years  fire  was  wont  to 
destroy  on  an  average  at  least  §25,000,000 
worth  of  timber  yearly  and  caused 
an  annual  loss  in  stock,  crops,  buildings 
and  improvements  of  many  millions 
more.  In  the  last  fifty  years  over  three 
thousand  persons  have  lost  their  lives 
through  the  scourge. 

Take  specific  instances:  the  Peshtigo, 
Wisconsin,  fire  in  1S71  burned  over 
1,280,000  acres  and  cost  1500  human 
lives.  The  Hinckley,  Minnesota,  fire  in 
1894  burned  over  160,000  acres  with  a 
death  list  of  418.  The  great  Idaho, 
Montana,  and  Minnesota  fires  of  1910 
swept  2,300,000  acres  and  burned  to 
death  127  persons.  In  the  state  of 
Michigan  alone,  forest  fires  during  the 
ten  years  between  1901  and  1911  caused 
a loss  of  §20,000,000.  Massachusetts 
forest  fires  in  the  last  three  years  have 
reused  a damage  of^ver  $823,000i 
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Fire  protection,  on  national  forests, 
takes  precedence  of  everything  else.  It 
was  the  first  problem  attacked  by  the 
Forest  Service  and  today  it  occupies  a 
dominant  position  in  the  list  of  service 
activities.  Vastly  more  time  and  money 
are  spent  in  keeping  fire  losses  at  a mini- 
mum than  in  any  department  of  the 
forest  officer’s  work. 

The  Forest  Service  in  this  has  set  the 
example  for  twenty  states  and  thirty 
timber  owners’  associations,  which  at 
present  maintain  a system  of  patrol  on 
their  lands  during  the  danger  season. 
The  areas  protected  by  the  government 
approximate  165,000,000  acres;  those 
protected  by  the  states  (largely  in  co- 
operation with  the  Forest  Service)  total 
100,000,000  acres,  and  those  protected 
by  the  timber  owners’  associations 
amount  to  about  25,000,000  acres.  As  a 
result  of  fire  protection  the  loss  on  na- 
tional forests  in  1912  was  kept  down  to 
§75,000  and  on  state  and  private  lands 
totalled  not  over  §200,000. 

Until  very  recently  there  has  been  no 
systematic  attempt  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  fires  started  through  classifying 
and  attacking  causes.  Protection  rather 
than  prevention  has  been  emphasized. 
Which  means  that  efforts  are  centered 
upon  perfecting  the  machinery  for  lo- 
cating fires  and  devising  means  and 
methods  of  extinguishing  them  when  dis- 
covered. 

The  most  effective  way  to  fight  fire — 
which  suggests  the  wars  of  men — is  to. 
locate  the  enemy  as  soon  as  may  be  and 
attack  before  he  has,  so  to  speak,  had 
time  to  mobilize.  A principal  feature 
of  the  fire  plan  for  a national  forest 
is  the  division  of  the  area  into  fire  dis- 
tricts (distinct  from  the  rangers’  ad- 
ministrative districts),  in  each  of  w’hich 
one  or  more  lookout  stations,  or  patrol 
lines,  or  both  are  established. 

Towrers  are  built  w’hen  necessary  at 
the  lookout  stations,  which  are  always 
high  points  chosen  to  command  a wide 


view  of  the  surrounding  forest.  Smaller 
hidden  areas  and  spots  of  exceptional 
hazard  are  W’atched  by  a fire  guard 
patrolling  a trail  or  road  from  which  the 
danger  zone  in  question  may  be  seen. 
The  important  thing  is  that  every  acre 
of  the  forest  must  come  at  least  once 
every  few'  hours  under  the  eyes  of  a 
forest  officer. 

The  method  of  locating  a fire  is  in- 
genious. Each  lookout,  in  addition  to 
field  glasses  and  telephone,  is  equipped 
with  a standard  protractor,  w’hich  is  a 
graduated  circle  with  a radial  arm  that 
may  be  moved  about  the  circle  at  will. 
Sighting  along  this  arm  at  a fire,  the 
lookout  reads  its  angle  of  direction 
from  the  circular  base  of  the  instrument 
and  telephones  this  information  to 
supervisor’s  headquarters.  When  tw'o 
or  more  readings  from  different  stations 
are  available  (as  is  usually  the  case)  the 
supervisor  plots  the  direction  lines  of 
the  fire  on  the  big  fire  map  of  the  forest, 
and  at  the  junction  of  these  converging 
lines  locates  the  blaze.  So  accurate  is 
this  scheme  that  often  fire  crews  riding 
to  the  scene  of  action  have  found  a fire, 
observed  first  from  ten  or  twenty  miles 
away,  within  a few  hundred  feet  of  the 
location  furnished  them. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  fires  on 
national  forests  now,  thanks  to  the  fire- 
protective  system,  are  small;  though 
their  inherent  potentialities  for  de- 
struction are  as  great  as  ever.  In  1913 
over  four  thousand  fires  reported  on  the 
forests  destroyed  only  §81,000  worth  of 
property — an  average  of  about  §20  per 
fire.  And  fully  a quarter  of  the  burned 
over  area  was  on  the  private  land  which 
forms  11.59  per  cent  of  the  territory  em- 
braced within  national  forest  bounda- 
ries. 

But  the  fire-protective  system,  though 
efficient,  is  expensive.  And  since  it  is 
highly  desirable  to  save  monev.  when 
this  can  be  done  without  taking  rlnnces, 
the  Forest  Service  has.  cam- 
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Fighting  the  fire  with  wet  blankets. 


paign  of  prevention  which  is  intended  to 
supplement — though  it  can  never  of 
course  supplant — the  system  of  direct 
action.  The  first  comprehensive  discus- 
sion of  the  new  angle  of  attack  appeared 
in  a government  pamphlet  written  last 
year  by  Coert  Du  Bois,  District  Fores- 
ter for  California,  in  which  state  nine- 
teen national  forests  containing  twenty- 
seven  million  acres  of  government  land 
cost  the  Forest  Service  two  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  dollars  annually  as  in- 
surance against  excessive  fire  loss.  In 
these  forests  there  are  some  ninety-eight 
billion  feet  of  live  timber,  to  say  nothing 
of  their  other  resources.  And  this  tim- 
ber is  worth  just  now  a good  many  times 
its  lumber  value  as  a watershed  prop- 
osition. So  that  the  money  spent  in  fire 
protection  is  not  exactly  thrown  away. 

It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  about  half 
the  total  appropriation  allotted  to  Cal- 
ifornia forests  for  all  purposes  and,  since 
fire  protection  comes  first,  every  unnec- 
essary dollar  spent  for  that  purpose 
means  that  some  other  forest  project 
which  might  be  of  lasting  benefit  to  the 
people  of  the  state  and  nation,  must  be 
postponed  or  given  up.  Mr.  Du  Bois’ 
theory  is  that  if  every  citizen  thoroughly 
understood  this  fact  the  number  of  fires 
started  would  decrease  at  once.  His  plan 
is  to  bring  the  knowledge  home  to  them. 

The  feasibility  of  the  idea  is  based  on 
the  fact,  proven  by  Forest  Sendee  sta- 
tistics. that  nearlv  if  not  quite  half  of 


A forest  fire  at  night. 


all  forest  fires  are  man-caused,  therefore 
theoretically  preventable.  Heretofore 
human  agency  fires  have  been  classified 
according  to  the  activity  with  which  the 
agent  was  concerned,  e.  g.  railroads, 
brush  burning,  campers,  sawmills,  etc. 
For  the  purposes  of  his  plan  Mr.  Du 
Bois  has  devised  a new  method  of  clas- 
sification, which  he  calls  “classification  by 
motive.” 

“When  a man  touches  a.  match  to  a 
clump  of  dry  brush  and  a fire  results,” 
he  says,  “there  is  the  physical  action,  the 
mechanical  cause  of  the  fire;  but  the 
cause  of  the  fire  contains  another  ele- 
ment— the  psychological  background  for 
the  physical  action.  The  man  may  have 


powerful  engine  of  education,  our  great- 
est asset  in  the  fight  against  forest  de- 
struction.” 

The  men  who  fight  fires  are  the  same 
rangers  and  guards  who  make  up  pa- 
trol and  lookout  personnel,  together  with 
local  residents  who  may  be  hired  tem- 
porarily, from  time  to  time,  when  oc- 
casion demands.  Their  methods  of 
fighting  fires  vary,  in  accordance  with 
climatic  conditions,  the  character  of  the 
forest  cover,  or  the  nature  of  the 
fire. 

For  fires  are  defined  as  “ground  fires,” 
which  take  hold  in  the  thick  humus  or 
vegetable  mold  that  covers  a forest 
floor;  “brush  fires,”  meaning  fires  which 


trench  is  dug  around  the  burning  area. 
Brush  fires  are  usually  put  out  by  beat- 
ing along  the  edges  with  pine  branches, 
a gunny  sack — or  the  ranger’s  coat. 
Water  is  seldom  available  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  aid  the  men. 

If  there  is  any  harder  or  more  dis- 
agreeable work  than  fighting  a forest  fire 
it  has  escaped  the  attention  of  the  writer. 
The  rough  character  of  the  forest  coun- 
try, the  heat  and  smoke,  the  exhausting 
physical  effort — constant  until  the  fire 
is  put  out  (for  there  seem  never  men 
enough  to  relay),  make  the  experience 
anything  but  an  attractive  one.  It  is  not 
exceptional  for  the  fire  fighters  to  go 
twenty-four  and  even  forty-eight  hours 
at  a stretch  without  rest,  lucky  if  they 
get  water  and  food  while  at  work.  In 
one  instance,  which  brought  a letter  of 
commendation — the  V.  C.  of  the  service 
— from  Washington,  a fire  crew  stayed 
with  a stubborn  blaze  sixty-three  hours 
without  sleeping  or  sitting  down  to  a 
meal,  until  reinforcements  came. 

The  qualities  which  such  sendee 
fosters  are  akin  to  those  for  whose  de- 
velopment war  is  sometimes  praised. 
Perhaps  in  this  constructive  warfare 
against  the  evils  of  circumstance  there 
will  some  day  be  discovered  more  than 
a few  of  those  “moral  equivalents”  for 
war  that  the  late  William  James  favored 
so  highly. 


wanted  to  make  trouble  for  a ranger, 
smoke  out  a hornet’s  nest,  or  he  may 
have  been  drunk.” 

By  attacking  the  various  motives  of 
persons  causing  fires,  as  they  are 
grouped  under  the  general  heals  of  self- 
interest,  carelessness,  and  irresponsibility, 
with  the  tools  of  education  and  proper 
legislation,  Mr.  Du  Bois  hopes  to  eventu- 
ally relieve  the  fire  fighters  of  the  greater 
part  of  their  task.  As  he  puts  it:  “If 
a definite  knowledge  of  the  great  value 
of  California  forests  can  be  inculcated 
in  the  people  of  the  state,  in  the  younger 
generation  especially,  so  that  they  may 
realize  the  positive  necessity  of  using 
every  means  in  their  power  to  save  these 
forests  for  ourselves  and  posterity,  we 
will  be  making  a sterling  use  of  the 


feed  on  grass,  ground  litter,  brush  and 
young  trees;  or  finally  “crown  fires,” 
which,  usually  driven  by  a wind,  sweep 
through  the  tops  of  the  larger  trees. 
These  last  are  the  most  dangerous  and 
can  be  best  attacked  as  a rule  by  “back- 
firing,” that  is  by  setting  a smaller  fire 
some  distance  in  advance  so  that  when 
the  main  blaze  reaches  the  partly  burned 
area  it  dies  down  and  permits  of  the 
closer  approach  of  the  fire  fighters. 

Fire  lines  serve  the  same  purpose  in 
the  case  of  less  destructive  conflagra- 
tions as  does  back-firing.  These  lines 
are  broad  cleared  spaces  through  the 
forest,  permanent  in  many  cases  or  con- 
structed in  emergencies  at  strategic 
points,  near  the  summit  of  a ridge  or  on 
high  ground.  To  stop  a ground  fire  a 
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A Mosquito  Trust 

Tad  Lewis  says  the  mosquitoes  on  the 
Arkansas  bottoms  told  about  in  the  Trib- 
une the  other  day  are  not  so  bad  as  the 
kind  he  saw  up  in  the  St.  Joe  vicinity. 
Up  there  the  mosquitoes  have  formed  a 
trust  with  the  lightning  bugs  and  work 
in  pairs.  The  lightning  bug  lights  up  the 
spot  and  the  mosquito  makes  the  ex- 
cavation. 

— The  Great  Bend  (Kan.)  Tribune. 

The  Virtuous  Misfits 

While  the  clothes  of  some  country  boys 
do  not  fit  quite  as  well  as  they  should, 
they  are  paid  for,  and 
that  is  more  than  can  be 
said  of  some  of  the  well 
fitting  clothes  running 
around  in  town. 

— The  Seneca  Falls  (N. 

Y.)  Reveille. 

Them  Was  the  Days 

The  question  is  asked 
as  to  what  has  become  of 
the  young  man  who  once 
or  twice  a year  used  to 
blow  out  SI. 50  in  hiring  a 
livery  team  to  take  his 
best  girl  to  ride?  Well, 
he  now  has  a grownup 
family,  and  his  oldest  boy 
is  studying  the  spring 
catalogue  of  fifty  horse- 
power automobiles  to  be 
use  in  similar  amatory 
purposes. 

— The  Owensboro  (Ky.) 

Inquirer. 

A Greek  Gift 

How  often  anticipation 
excels  realization!  Judge 
Root  kindly  presented  us  with  a fine 
large  radish  the  other  night  which  we 
intended  enjoying  for  supper,  but  when 
we  cut  it  open  it  turned  out  to  be  as 
hollow  as  a politician’s  promise. 

—The  Lusk  (Wyo.)  Herald. 


marriages.  "Marriages  take  place”  and 
not  “accidentally  happen.”  Most  any 
10c  dictionary  will  give  the  required  in- 
formation. We  would  not  have  exposed 
the  above  ignorance,  brother,  only  “turn 
about  is  fair  play.” 

— The  Danbury  (Neb.)  News. 

Nothing  More  Romantic 

George  H.  Vance  and  Miss  Lolo  Lem- 
me  “grew  up  together”  in  Chicago.  They 
liked  each  other  as  lad  and  lassie,  and 
when  they  grew  older  they  liked  each 
other  still  better  and  then  the  little  god 
of  love  did  the  rest.  What  more  ro- 
mantic, though  they,  than  to  be  wedded 


at  Pine  lake,  where  the  birds  sing  and 
the  whispering  breezes  tell  of  love’s 
sweet  content. 

— The  La  Porte  (Ind.)  Argus. 

An  Old  One 


Unlawful  Listening 

Some  unknown,  cowardly,  reckless  de- 
generate was  prowling  in  the  town  about 
the  midnight  hour  Tuesday  with  evil 
mind  and  heart  and  foul  purpose,  dis- 
charging firearms  promiscuously,  dis- 
turbing and  alarming  the  quietude  of 
the  citizens.  We  can  conceive  no  viola- 
tion of  the  law  as  senseless,  useless  and 
cowardly  as  to  hear  the  popping  of  a 
pistol  at  night. 

— The  Plainview  (Ark.)  Herald. 

What  the  Bride  Wore 

The  bride  and  groom  presented  a 
regal  spectacle,  never 

equalled  since  the  proud 
Cleopatra  sailed  down  the 
perfumed,  lotus-bearing 
Nile  in  her  gilded  pageant 
to  meet  Marc  Antony, 

while  all  the  world  stood 
agape  at  the  unheard 
triumph.  To  describe  the 
bride’s  costume  beggars 

the  English  language ; and 
imagination  falls  faint  and 
feeble  before  the  Her- 
culean task.  She  was 
gorgeously  arrayed  in  a 
ealico  house  dress,  and 
a pair  of  lace  curtains 
floated  like  a dream  about 
her  figure. 

— The  Rushville  (Mo.) 

News. 

Perspectives 

Since  going  back  and 
taking  a look  at  the  prin- 
cipal building  in  the  town 
where  we  spent  our  early 
boyhood  and  which  we 
had  always  retained  in 
our  mind  as  a monster 
affair,  we  do  not  ask  our 
wife  why  she  does  not  cook  things  like 
our  grandmother  used  to. 

— The  Pleasanton  (Knns.) 

rrver. 

It  Sounds  Serioi  s 


SATURDAY  NIGHT 


St.  Jottepb,  (Mo.)  Sewa-Preaa. 


He  Got  Under 

Ralph  Fox  is  under  the  weather  with 
bad  teeth. 

— Sandusky  (0.)  Register. 

The  Editor  Hits  Back 

An  exchange  not  far  down  the  street 
in  relating  to  a marriage  last  week,  says 
it  “occured.”  Which,  in  other  words, 
would  mean  it  happened  by  chance 
in  some  unexpected  manner.  That  little 
word  “occured”  no  doubt  belongs  in  an- 
other category  anji  not  in  relating  to 
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The  only  excitement  here  this  year  on 
circus  day  was  when  one  of  the  show 
ladies  poked  her  finger  through  a hole  in 
the  dressing  room  tent  and  pinked  a 
prominent  citizen  in  the  eye. 

— The  Kennedy  (Minn.)  Star. 

Independent  of  Readers 

Some  editors  apologize  for  their  para- 
graph columns,  but  not  here.  We  don’t 
force  the  dose  on  anybody.  We  have 
patent  medicine  ads  they  can  read  if 
they  don’t  like  this  dope. 

— The  McCunc  (Kans.)  Herald. 


Charley  and  Joe  caught  tL'-ir  i rses 
after  a chase  of  two  miles  with.  - •*  any 
damage  being  done,  except  bre  Line  their 
crupper. 

— The  Mercyville  (low:  ) Danner. 

Shakespeare , the  Natu  / ilist 

The  Shakespeare  Club  spei  most 
profitable  rfWnoon  at  the  hoc  of  Mrs. 
George  Champion  who  gave  a > i«iid 
paper,  showing  much  research  id  ore 
in  preparation  on  the  subject,  . inunc- 
tion Between  Moths  and  Butter f,  n " 

— The  .N.iles,  fMi  ; h > /n . 
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Gridiron  Leaders 


By  HERBERT  REED 


?<TVOU  can  build/'  said  the  old 
j;  coach  as  he  busied  himself  be- 
tween remarks  with  a rich,  dry 
smoke,  “football  teams  without  end. 
You  can  teach  them  all  you  know,  with 
a dash  of  w’hat  you  have  purloined  from 
somebody  else.  You  can  teach  them 
what  to  play  and  how  and  when  to  play 
it,  but  if  there  is  no  natural  born  leader 
on  those  elevens  they  will  go  out  upon 
that  field  on  the  day  of  the  big  game 
and  contort  themselves  like  decapitated 
pullets.” 

The  old  coach  was  right.  The  leader 
is  born  and  not  made.  It  is  not  even 
necessary  that  he  be  a fine  football 
player,  although  he  usually  is.  If  he  has 
the  confidence  of  his  men,  not  necessar- 
ily in  the  quality  of  his  own  play,  but 
in  his  ability  to  fight  mentally  all  the 
time  for  his  men  as  well  as  for  himself, 
he  is  a leader.  His  very  leadership  will 
put  upon  his  shoulders  the  burden  of 
fighting  extra  hard,  both  physically  and 
mentally,  for  himself.  He  will  bewratched, 
covered,  tantalized,  played  against  and 
played  upon  by  the  opposing  team,  and 
his  minutes  out  there  on  the  field  will 
be  full  of  toil  and  trouble.  But  the 
further  he  goes  the  better  he  will  be 
under  the  heavy  fire,  and  that,  after  all, 
is  the  real  test. 

Presumably  the  leader  is  the  captain 
of  the  team.  That  is  not  always  the 
case,  but  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
the  members  of  the  team  will  select  for 
their  leader  some  man  who  has  already 
shown  the  ability  to  help  them  in  tight 
places,  to  rise  to  emergencies  in  his  own 
position.  He  should  have  the  gift  of 
prophecy  in  the  matter  of  predicting  on 
the  instant  the  moves  of  the  opposing 
strategist,  and  he  should  be  closer  to 
his  own  men  than  a brother — close  to 
the  first  string,  the  second  string,  and 
indeed,  the  humblest  substitute.  Such 
is  your  ideal  leader,  your  ideal  captain. 

There  are  times,  of  course,  when  the 
burden  of  leadership  mins  a man’s  own 
play,  ruins  it  utterly.  These,  however, 
are  fairly  rare  cases. 

There  are  times,  too, 
when  a man  not  the  cap- 
tain suddenly  develops  in 
the  heat  of  battle  into 
the  leader  for  whom  the 
eleven  has  been  looking. 

Such  a man  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  become  the  cap- 
tain for  the  following 
year.  The  advent  of  such 
a man  is  no  reflection  on 
the  quality  of  leadership 
of  the  captain  then  in 
charge  of  the  game.  More 
than  once  a second  leader 
has  been  a welcome  addi- 
tion in  the  pinches,  for 
closely  as  the  line  and  the 
backs  should  be  welded  together,  the  line 
needs  its  own  immediate  leader  as  well 
as  the  backfield.  This  was  the  case  at 
Harvard  not  so  very  long  ago.  when 


entire  team  in  his  quality  of  captain, 
while  Parmenter,  one  of  the  headiest 
centres  it  has  ever  been  my  good  fortune 
to  see  in  action,  was  leading  a courage- 
ous, fighting  line,  and  developing  an  un- 
canny genius  for  aggressive  defense  that 
will  not  be  forgotten  in  many  a long  day. 

All  the  big  Eastern  elevens  are  this 
year  equipped  with  captains  who  have 
already  displayed  this  quality  in  leader- 
ship to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  safe  to 
expect  them  to  attain  to  even  greater 
heights  this  year. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
Eastern  captains  is  Frank  Glick,  of 
Princeton,  who  earned  his  captaincy  in 
a short  period  of  fifteen  minutes  in  ac- 
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EDDIE  MAHAN,  BRILLIANT , DEPENDABLE 

Harvard  has  a gridiron  leader  who  gives  of  his  best  all  the 
time,  whether  the  game  at  hand  be  great  or  small.  A fit 
successor,  apparently,  to  men  like  Wendell,  Storer  and 
Brickley. 


tion  against  Yale  in  the  Palmer  Stadium 
last  fall.  That  Glick  W’as  able  to  dom- 
inate the  last  quarter  of  that  game  is 
no  reflection  on  Harold  Ballin,  captain 
last  year,  and  one  of  the  best  captains 


leading  the 


the  Tigers  have  ever  had.  It  was  simply 
a case  of  the  team,  and  the  backfield 
especially,  needing  a leader  wrho  could 
give  them  a start  on  an  uphill  road. 
Glick  went  into  the  game  at  a stage 
when  the  best  the  Orange  and  Black 
could  hope  for  w’as  a chance  to  score. 
Glick,  aided  by  fresh  players,  gave  them 
that  chance  twice  in  rapid  succession, 
and  wras  about  to  give  them  another 
chance  w’hen  the  whistle  ended  the  game. 
It  was  his  ability  to  rally  his  team  that 
earned  him  his  captaincy.  It  is  hardly 
w’orth  while  to  discuss  his  selection  of 
plays  in  that  period.  It  was  not  so 
much  the  play-picking  as  the  new  fire 
that'  he  carried  into  the  game  that  count- 
ed. Glick  has  ahvays  been  a good  half- 
back, a halfback  with  dash  and  plowing 
power  w’hen  plowing  became  necessary. 
He  had  often  been  tried  at  quarterback, 
but  did  not  fit  into  the  form  of  general- 
ship then  in  use.  Perhaps  even  now  he 
has  not  the  natural  aptitude  for  the 
position  of  field  general,  and  may  play 
at  half  or  at  fullback  if  good  quarter- 
backs can  be  developed,  but  he  has  al- 
ready showm  the  quality  of  leadership, 
and  he  has  a w’hole  season  now  in  w’hich 
to  build  upon  the  reputation  gained  in 
those  famous  fifteen  minutes  of  a yearago. 

Eddie  Mahan  is  marshalling  the  Har- 
vard forces  this  season  from  the  post  of 
fullback.  He  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able men  in  football  in  that  he  has  added 
to  flashing  brilliancy  a dependability 
rare  in  the  case  of  gridiron  genius  of  his 
type.  Ever  since  he  first  donned  a jer- 
sey every  game  that  Mahan  has  played 
has  been  played  as  if  it  were  the  final 
game  of  the  season.  That  is  a form 
of  leadership  well  w’orth  while.  The  ut- 
ter lack  of  carelessness,  a carelessness 
that  might  well  be  forgiven  in  an  early 
season  game,  is  a distinguishing  charac- 
teristic of  this  young  man.  The  coaches 
cannot  tell  him  to  go  into 
a game  and  “save”  himself. 
If  they  want  to  save  him 
they  have  to  keep  him  on 
the  side  lines.  When  Ma- 
han is  catching  kicks  it  is 
of  no  moment  to  him 
w’hether  the  ends  rapidly 
bearing  dow’n  upon  him  are 
wearing  the  blue  of  Yale, 
the  orange  and  black  of 
Princeton,  or  whatever 
color  marks  the  men  of  a 
little  college  somew’here 
down  in  Maine.  He  will 
give  of  his  best  against 
Maine  as  heartily  as  he 
will  against  Yale,  Prince- 
ton or  anyone  else.  All 
elevens  look  alike  to  Ma- 
han save  in  so  far  as  he 
diagnoses  and  prepares  to 
meet  individual  and  team 
differences  in  the  play  of  his  foemen. 
Anything  that  any  back  can  do  Mahan 
can  do  just  a shade,  and  sometimes  a 
great  deal,  better.  He  hasn’t  talked 
much  on  the  field  as  prpt.  but  there  is 
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every  reason  to  believe  that  this  season 
he  will  lead  his  men  in  word  as  well  as 
in  deed. 

Yale  is  depending  for  leadership  this 
year  upon  Captain  Aleck  Wilson,  a man 
who  has  been  in  as  many  tight  places  as 
any  Eli  in  the  last  few  years.  His  is 
the  bulldog  character  so  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  New  Haven  elevens  of 
years  ago.  He  has  made  mistakes  in 
judgment  from  time  to  time  when  run- 
ning the  team  from  the  quarterback 
position,  and  it  is  apparent  already  that 
he  is  going  to  play  at  half  this  year  if 
it  is  possible  to  develop  a couple  of  good 
quarterbacks.  He 
is  one  of  the  hard- 
est runners  on  the 


field,  a remarkably  quick 
picker  of  openings,  and  has 
a peculiar  way  of  “bulling” 
into  the  tackier  that  earns 
him  many  an  extra  yard 
when  yardage  is  in  great  de- 
mand. He  is  perhaps  not  so 
even  a player  as  several 
others  in  the  front  rank,  but 
he  has  a habit  of  going  his 
hardest  when  conditions  are 
most  trying.  That  he  is  an 
inspiration  to  a team  is  hard- 


have maintained  that  the  Elis  are  “soft- 
er” than  they  were  in  the  always  “good 
old  days”  of  Pudge  Heffelfinger  and  his 
ardent  coworkers.  Yes,  Wilson,  I think, 
is  a true  Yale  type,  and  that  means  that 
the  team  on  the  field  will  be  in  hustling 
hands  no  matter  what  type  of  game  the 
coaches  decide  that  it  shall  play. 

Harris  of  Pennsylvania  and  Weyand 
of  the  Army  are  examples  of  captaincies 
bestowed  upon  natural  line  leaders,  for 
both  have  made  fine  reputations  in  the 
tackle  position.  The  development  of 
both  men  has  been  steady,  and  last  year 
both  were  among  the  really  brilliant 
forwards  of  a season  that  abounded  in 
good  forwards.  At  Cornell  Charlie  Bar- 
rett, a product  of  the  Cleveland  Univer- 
sity School,  before  he  went  to  Ithaca,  a 
great  kicker  and  a 
fine  broken  field  run- 
ner, will  lead  the 
team.  There  are  many 
good  judges  who  be- 
lieve that  he  is  not  an 
ideal  quarterback,  but 
there  is  no  question 
that  he  possesses  the 
magnetism  so  neces- 
sary to  a leader  of 
men.  With  him  in  the 
game  there  is  a feeling 
throughout  the  team 
that  the  match  is 
never  lost  until  the 
final  whistle  blows.  To 
be  perfectly  frank, 
Cornell  was  well  nigh 
as  good  as  defeated  by 
Pennsylvania  last  year 
until  Barrett  per- 
formed one  of  the  res- 
cue acts  for  which 


It  wasn’t  the  fault  of  Overesch’s  lead- 
ership last  year  that  the  Navy  was  so 
badly  beaten  by  the  Army,  but  it 
was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  advent 
of  Miles  in  the  game  at  quarter- 
back— Miles,  this  year’s  captain — that 
the  sailors  made  a respectable  rally  to- 
ward the  close.  After  he  went  into 
the  game  the  side  line  critics  queried  in 
chorus:  “Where  in  thunder  have  you 
been  keeping  that  chap?”  a query  not 
answered  by  the  Navy  coaches.  Like 
Glick,  Miles  took  up  a forlorn  hope.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  watch  him  this 
year  with  the  opportunity  to  lead  the 
team  throughout  the  season.  There 
are  others  in  the  leadership  class  who 
will  be  mentioned  in  these  notes  from 
time  to  time,  but  at  the  moment  the 
men  discussed,  all  too  briefly  I fear,  are 
most  in  the  football  limelight. 


FRANK  GLICK , THE  TIGER  CAPTAIN 


Princeton's  leader  has  behind  him  a wonderful,  fifteen- 
minute  period  of  rallying  power  in  last  year's  Yale  game, 
upon  which  the  Orange  and  Black  expects  him  to  build 
a full  year's  record  of  efficiency  in  his  captaincy. 


ly  to  be  denied,  and  I am  one  of  those 
who  think  that  the  captaincy,  far  from 
burdening  him,  will  actually  tend  to  im- 
prove his  individual  play.  There  is 
more  football  in  Wilson  than  he  has  yet 
shown,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  and  a 
certain  type  of  courage  that  ought  to 
impress  some  of  the  old-timers  who 


he  is  famous.  He  wrought 
a deal  of  havoc  against 
both  Pennsylvania  and  Mich- 
igan, Cornell’s  dearest  foes, 
and  a leader  who  has  already 
proved  a terrorizer  of  the 
other  team  is  a great  big 
asset. 


ALECK  WILSON— LOOK  OUT! 

Something  of  the  traditional  bulldog  about  this 
year's  Yale  captain.  He  probably  will  lead  the  Elis 
from  the  halfback  position  this  season. 


"Harp  Strings  and  Shoe  Laces” 

Next  week’s  issue  will  contain  a remarkable  story  of  a Mormon  girl’s  love — a narrative  of  personal  ex- 
perience which  throws  new  light  on  the  trend  of  present-day  Mormonism. 
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The  Cook’s  Tour 

V 

By  LEM  ALLEN 

Drawings  by  Oliver  Herford 

Being  the  blithe  adventures  of  the  erstwhile  cook  for  the  Bar-2  cattle  outfit,  and  his  erudite  partner 
Ailing  ham,  chronicled  by  the  former  during  the  progress  of  an  “ intensive”  tour  of  certain  hitherto  little- 
knoum  portions  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 


AS  I done  tole  you  before  Mr  Editor 
wimmin  aint  never  bin  no  sorrow 
to  me.  Outside  the  one  I got  in 
Oklahomy  whos  a plumb  nice  quite  gal 
they  aint  never  no  one  of  em  you  mought 
say  entred  my  life.  An  as  fer  them  city 
sirenz  of  oneasy  virtue  what  is  dee- 
scribd  in  probullum  novils  I aint  never 
happent  to  meet  up  with  that  there 
brand.  Nor  ef  I should  I dont  reckn  Id 
set  up  to  lure  em  none  they  got  enuff 
worriment  buying  them  skelliton  clothes 
an  keepin  outn  the  ottermobils  an  the 
clutches  of  Dooks  an  sech.  Pore  thins. 

I was  reflecktin  on  this  year  line  whilst 
I walkt  up  the  cyar  toowards  the  stran- 
ger gal  Id  promussed  Allingham  to  ap- 
proch  becaus  I didn  exakly  know  jes 
what  to  say  fust  off.  She  was  a settin 
there  with  her  fingger  stickt  in  a book 
an  lookin  outn  the  window  at  the  Glor- 
ieta  Mountin  which  the  trane  was  climb- 
in  on  the  up  grade  when  I got  right  nigh 
an  stopt  beside  of  her.  She  turned 
aroun  an  lookt  at  me  an  so  I says  Missus 
do  you  mine  ef  I addrest  a few  ree- 
marks  to  you  Id  mine  ef  you  didnt  she 
says  ef  your  a goin  to  stan  there  glarin 
at  me  like  I was  dangrous  I was  skairt 
I says  I aint  used  to  talkin  with  stran- 
ger gals  an  she  laft. 

Mebbe  we  kin  fix  that  part  of  it  she 
says  you  mought  as  well  set  down  Im  at 
home  to  visitors  jest  now  what  is  it  your 
wantin  to  say.  So  I set  down  an  she 
lookt  at  me  inkwirin  an  I didn  know  jest 
what  to  say  so  I says  I reckn  I jest 
wantit  to  make  yore  akwaintance  my 
name  is  Lem  Allen  and  Tm  goin  as  fur  as 
Holbrook  on  the  trane  an  Im  a nauthor 
what  kind  of  a nauthor  Mister  Allen 
she  says.  A novil  author  I reckn  I says 
well  says  the  gal  I kin  believe  that  did 
you  say  you  was  ingaged  in  writin  now. 

Nomaam  I says  some  hacked  leastways 
I aint  sined  no  contrack  but  I bin  letter 
writin  to  a gal  in  Oklahomy  fer  quite  a 
spell  an  I reckn  ef  I kin  git  together  a 
stake  well  be  marrid  in  the  fall.  0 she 
says  aint  that  nice  but  I ment  was  you 
writin  enny  novils  jest  now  well  I says 
Im  takin  a toor  with  a fren  of  mine  fel- 
ler by  name  of  Allingham  what  you 
speakt  to  on  the  hotel  piaza  in  Vegas 
an  a settin  a few  seats  back  in  this  year 
cyar.  Im  a goin  to  take  pitchers  of 
promnunt  people  an  places  on  this  toor 
an  make  interviews  with  them  I says. 
Then  I got  a iddee.  I wud  like  to  make 
an  interview  ’with  you  I says  an  git  a 
pitcher. 

I was  brung  up  keerful  says  the  gal 
an  one  of  the  fust  thins  I learnt  was  not 
to  give  my  pitcher  to  hansom  yung  men. 

I aint  hansom  I says. 

Well  she  says  then  you  must  be  in- 
trestin  lookur  aV  yung  men  ts  either  one 
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or  tother  an  the  intrestin  ones  is  the 
most  dangrous  so  they  say  she  says. 

I aint  never  studid  much  about  hit  I 
says  but  I aint  dangrous  only  when  Im 
plumb,  riled  an  that  aint  offen  Im  right 
pashunt  by  nacher. 

The  gal  lookt  out  of  the  window  an 
coffed  at  her  hankercheef  onct  or  twict 
an  I wondred  ef  she  was  West  fer  her 
helth  but  I reckn  not  becaus  she  had  a 
good  color  into  her  face  an  was  built 
otherwice  like  a quotter  hoss  for  speed 
an  strenth  but  not  gant  hardly  enny. 
Well  ef  I cant  git  a pitcher  mebbe  I kin 
make  an  interview  I says  0 I aint  hard- 
ly promnunt  enuff  says  the  gal  well  I 
says  they  aint  manny  people  onto  the 
trane  I reckn  hit  wud  be  all  right  with 
me. 

You  aint  overcompelmentry  are  you 
says  the  gal  no  I says  I aint.  Hits  bin 
one  of  my  experiences  that  words  is  easy 
to  say  I says.  An  seems 
like  the  easier  they  is  to 
say  the  less  they  is  wuth 
words  aint  never  made  my 
forchin  I says.  Well  says 
the  gal  you  wont  mind  then 
ef  this  here  is  an  inter- 
view without  words  like 
the  song  whatsizname  wrote 
that  is  diffren  I says  and 
the  gal  laft  seems  like  she 
was  plumb  fond  of  laffin. 

Jest  then  I happent  to  look  back  to 
where  Allingham  was  a settin  an  he  be- 
gun makin  moshuns  to  me  with  his  hans 
an  face  but  I didn  know  vhat  he  was 
meanin  so  I pretendet  I didn  see  him. 
Then  before  I knowed  it  he  got  up  an 
walkt  forrard  apast  where  we  was  set- 
tin  an  got  a drink  of  watter  an  then 
come  back  an  sort  of  stopt  by  the  seat 
a smilin  ingrashuningly  an  I was  jes  fixin 
to  ast  him  why  didn  he  set  down  becaus 
I knew  that  was  what  he  wantet.  But 
the  gal  who  was  a lookin  outn  the  winder 
turnd  aroun  an  says  to  me  aint  it  turr- 
ble  Mister  Allen  how  crowdet  these  year 
tranes  is  why  a cuppel  of  frens  cant  have 
a soshable  chatt  withouten  bein  inter- 
ruptet  an  Allingham  lookt  plumb  vishus 
an  walkt  on  apast  us  an  kickt  me  in  the 
ankel  sos  I hattoo  hoi  on  to  it  to  keep 
fum  hollerin  Im  shore  glad  he’s  done 
promussed  to  quit  drinkin. 

Well  I says  I guess  I better  be  gittin 
back  to  my  fren  he  aint  feelin  right 
peart  tonight  an  I best  set  with  him  a 
spell  wy  whats  the  matter  with  him 
says  the  gal.  I dunno  I says  becaus  I 
wasnt  goin  to  tell  her  about  the  drinks 
hed  taken  becaus  Ive  notised  one  thing 
gals  dont  like  for  fellers  t^  injoy  drinkin 
seems  like  they  figger  a fellerd  ought  to 
git  more  sattisfakshun  fum  the  intoxy- 
kashun  of  there  presents  but  I dunno. 


Mebbe  they  jes'  opine  hits  money  wastit. 

Well  ef  you  mus  go  says  the  gal  but 
tell  me  somethin  you  done  gin  me  yore 
name  an  bisniz  haint  you  got  no  curiosty 
to  learn  who  all  I am  yes  I says  Id 
like  for  to  know  but  allthow  I wasnt 
brung  up  so  plumb  keerful  bein  beat  up 
you  mought  say  mostly  I was  learnt  that 
curiosty  aint  a qualty  should  be  showed 
right  reglar  in  compny.  I wisht  that 


She  was  a settin  there  with  her  fingger 
stickt  into  a book. 

there  maxum  was  includet  in  evry  kur- 
riklum  says  the  gal  but  sense  you  have 
treatet  me  so  kurtusly  I will  resiperkate 
an  gin  you  a breef  interview  my  name  is 
Mary  Hallock  an  I come  from  Phila- 
delfya  an  Im  a goin  out  to  the  fair  now 
is  there  annythin  else  youd  like  for  me  to 
add  to  that  there  statemen. 

Mary  is  a right  purty  name  I says  my 
gals  name  is  Liza  wich  aint  so  bad  when 
you  git  used  to  it  yes  maam  I says  I 
would  like  to  ast  you  what  you  think 
of  our  New  Mexcan  country  an  who  the 
yung  feller  in  the  ridin  suit  at  Vegas 
is  an  I would  like  to  ast  you  ef  you  mine 
my  tellin  my  pardner  Allingham  what 
you  done  tole  me  becaus  I got  a feelin 
he’s  gone  to  plumb  pester  the  life  outn 
me  ef  I dont  an  I got  to  ride  with  him 
fer  a spell. 

The  gal  thinkt  a minit  an  says  I ony 
bin  in  New  Mexco  fer  goin  on  two  weeks 
but  ef  I tole  you  all  the  iddees  I got 
about  hit  you  wouldn  have  room  in  yore 
novil  fer  nothin  else  as  fer  the  yung  fel- 
ler in  the  ridin  suit  hes  a fren  of  mine 
lets  leaf  it  at  that  an  about  yore  pardner 
I done  gin  you  three  facts  you  kin 
tell  him  one  a day  after  youve  lef  the 
trane  he  looks  to  me  right  iuquistive. 
Alright  I says  Im  much  obleeged  to  you 
fer  the  interview  yore  quite  welkom  says 
the  gal. 
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Youd  a thot  Id  done  somethin  plumb 
onderhandet  the  way  Allingham  lookt 
at  me  when  I went  back  to  our  seat. 
Yore  some  lady  killer  he  says  thats  obyus 
but  I never  knowed  youd  turn  out  tbe 
a trechrous  villyin  he  says  I bin  harbrin 
a suppent  in  my  bussom  Im  afeard.  Blow 
blow  thou  wintery  wind  he  says  no  mat- 
ter how  feerce  an  bitin  yore  teeth  is 
you  aint  got  nothin  on  mans 
ongratitude. 

Well  sir  hit  got  to  me  onder 
the  saddle  an  I bowed  up 
right  thar  now  looky  here  I 
says  I aint  harpied  about  you 
bein  askairt  of  a gal  an  sickin 
me  on  to  make  up  to  her  nor 
yit  kickin  me  in  the  ankel 
twell-  I got  a swellin  the  size 
of  a neagle  egg  thar  nor  actin 
fer  the  last  five  hours  or  sech 
a matter  like  Id  done  pizend 
yore  only  survivin  dotter  but 
Im  year  to  say  Im  plumb  fed 
up  on  this  mood  biznis  ef  that 
theres  what  your  a mine  to 
call  it.  Hits  beginnin  to  taste 
of  the  kag  to  me  1 says.  The 
ony  man  I ever  knowed  had 
moods  before  I says  was  a pore  orn- 
ery critter  back  in  Oklahomy  what  use- 
ter  git  drunk  an  fite  with  his  wife  an  git 
likked  reglar  an  throwed  into  the  street 
an  then  he’d  come  aroun  an  try  for  to 
have  a mood  on  ennybuddy  would  stan 
fer  it.  I dunno  whether  we  useter  de- 
spice him  more  fer  the  moods  or  becaus 
he  let  a womman  lick  him  but  ennyway 
hit  dont  look  like  to  me  havin  moods  is 
enny  biznis  fer  a man  I says.  Hit  aint 
fittin. 

Allingham  lookt  at  me  an  laft  plumb 
cheerful  like  well  Lem  he  says  mebbe 
yore  right  fer  wonct  althow  Im  afeard 
yore  some  lackin  in  the  finer  feelins  an 
hits  easy  seen  you  aint  got  no  tempament 
nohow.  Howsomever  supposin  we  com- 
pomise  on  dismissin  the  subjek  an  map- 
pin  out  our  itinery  wich  we’d  ought  to 
have  did  before  what  do  you  say  Im 
agreeble  I says  becaus  you  cant  stay 
riled  with  Allingham  he  dont  mean  noth- 
in ony  hes  got  so  manny  words  he’s  got 
to  keep  em  iled  up  like  I reckn. 

So  we  got  out  the  Santa  Fee  timetable 
an  lookt  at  the  map.  Goin  south  says 
Allingham  they  is  a stage  fum  Holbrook 
to  Springerville  wich  we’d  best  take  to 
begin  with  becaus  they  aint  nothin  in 
all  them  manny  miles  ony  what  kin 
easiest  be  classfied  as  desret  land.  I shud 
say  one  pitcher  wud  do  for  it  all  an 
hit  dont  matter  wherebouts  its  snap- 
shoot ed.  One  interview  ought  to  do  too 
he  says  hits  a three  days  trip  ef  I dont 
disremember  and  ef  the  stage  driver  is 
like  the  most  on  em  you  kin  mebbe  make 
an  interview  with  him  before  we  ar- 
rife  but  you  wont  have  no  extry  words 
lef  over. 

At  Springerville  he  'rays  I would  sug- 
gest we  git  hosses  hits  a Mormon  coun- 
try an  they  got  good  hosses  mebbe  sos 
to  assist  in  the  frekwent  eelopments  Im 
informed  takes  place  thow  I dunno  meb- 
be not.  With  them  hosses  he  says  we 
kin  travell  by  way  of  Nutrioso  Alpine 
an  Luna  Valley  over  into  New  Mexico 


an  acrost  the  San  Francisco  range  down 
the  valley  of  the  Frisco  to  Almy.  When 
we  git  to  Almy  we  best  stop  over  a wile 
becaus  of  all  the  vitally  intrestin  por- 
shuns  of  the  globe  Almy  is  the  most 
vital  have  you  ever  bin  thar  no  I says. 


He  come  back  an  sort  of  stopt  by  the 
seat  a smilin  ingrashuningly . 

Well  he  says  yore  eddikashun  aint 
komplete  ontwell  you  bin  there  I dunno 
as  I want  enny  more  eddikashun  I says 
its  bin  one  of  my  experiences  that  people 
with  too  much  eddikashun  aint  got  no 
time  to  earn  there  livin.  I want  meanin 
that  there  kind  of  eddikashun  says  Al- 
lingham an  besides  they  got  so  much 
time  in  Almy  a feller  kin  earn  his  livin 
before  brekfast  an  have  the  hull  day  to 
indulg  his  higher  fakultys.  Hit  shore 
must  be  a prosperous  place  I says  hits 
bettem  that  says  Allingham  hits  ideel. 

Well  where  will  we  go  then  I says  0 
we  kin  ride  on  down  through  Glenwood 
an  Pleasanton  an  Meaders  Ranch  an 
Cliff  plumb  twell  we  git  to  Silver  City 


Wonct  I run  eight  mile  fum  a boar  an 
foun  out  later  he  was  goin  the  other  way. 

he  says  an  by  that  time  I reckn  not  only 
we  will  have  rode  through  the  fines 
homespun  country  these  year  United 
States  boasts  but  we  will  have  akkumil- 
latet  enough  marteryal  to  fill  up  yore 
serees  an  leaf  over  plenty  for  seven  or 
ate  volyums  of  potry  an  dramma.  It 
sounds  good  I says  yes  says  Allingham 
futchurist  toors  mostly  does  its  a 
speshulty  of  theirn. 

When  we  git  to  Silver  City  he  says  we 
kin  sell  our  outfit.  Hosses  that  kin  be 
bought  fer  forty  dollars  at  Springerville 
had  ought  to  fetch  seventy  five  or  better 


at  Silver.  An  theres  the  money  lef  fum 
what  you  win  at  poker  an  the  money  I 
got  comin  to  me  from  the  paper  I says 
what  do  you  mean  says  Allingham  why 
I bin  writin  all  the  time  I says. 

So  I showed  him  what  Id  wrote  an  he 
lookt  over  hit  an  says  seems  to  me  I 
figger  purty  constant  in  this  year  Od- 
dissy  so  fur  well  I says  the  Editor  tole  me 
in  his  las  letter  ef  I got  stuck  to 
write  what  intrested  me  an  you 
are  of  intrest  to  me  what  do 
you  think  of  what  I have  wrote. 

Thank  you  says  Allingham  I 
think  fer  one  thing  yore  spellin 
is  attroshus  hit  may  git  by  ef 
they  run  it  on  the  puzzle  page 
but  otherwiee  I feer  hit  will  be 
too  grate  a deemand  on  the  at- 
tentif  ingenuty  of  the  avrige 
reader.  As  fer  the  avrige  reader 
he  says  ef  you  aint  ackwainted  with  him 
wich  I never  heard  of  nobuddy  who  was 
is  a fiktishus  personag  who  is  reespon- 
sabel  fer  more  nauseatin  fikshun  than 
the  poplar  magazins  even.  It  is  said 
by  those  in  his  confidans  that  he  likes 
litachoor  of  the  cream  puff  an  firecracker 
varities  the  fust  spesees  he  kin  bite  into 
easy  him  havin  gums  ony  but  no  teeth 
an  kin  git  his  intellekchool  vissage  all 
mussed  up  pleasant  with  scursly  an  ef- 
fort. The  secon  brand  which  explods 
with  an  imatashun  of  a reglar  noise 
an  sends  up  nummers  of  purty  sparks 
is  calkulatet  to  fill  the  pore  critter  with 
a mommuntry  sens  of  extreem  exsit- 
men  t he  dont  even  have  to  hoi  the  match 
neither.  This  here  writin  of  mine  aint 
literchoor  I says  no  says  Allingham  hits 
got  that  much  in  its  favor. 

I fine  on  closter  prusal  he  says  that  in 
yore  writin  you  dont  offen  paus  fer  breth 
well  I says  Im  putty  long  windet  wonct 
I run  eight  mile  fum  a baar  an  foun  out 
later  he  was  goin  the  other  way  but  hit 
showed  what  I could  do  ef  I 
hattoo.  You  dont  hafto  he  says 
in  writin  nowdays.  Sprintin  he 
says  is  more  favred  a quick 
Btart  an  a strong  finnish  an  no 
loafin  in  betchune  is  the  orders 
of  the  day  an  the  astute  intel- 
leks  who  attempt  the  heroik 
task  of  makin  authors  profitable.  I will 
remember  hit  I says. 

I fine  that  you  possess  what  mought 
be  calld  a homely  wit  he  says  ef  the 
adjektif  aint  too  mild  sometimes  hit 
borders  on  the  hidjus.  Then  too  he  says 
as  I haff  had  okkashun  to  reemark  be- 
fore you  are  givn  to  leanin  too  fur  for- 
rard  in  the  direkshun  of  utter  verasity 
which  is  fatal  if  made  a prinsipel.  Truth 
is  so  much  stranger  than  fikshun  he  says 
that  ef  you  aint  keerful  to  use  yore  im- 
aginashun  more  yore  readers  will  think 
you  are  lyin  well  I will  have  right  on  my 
side  I says  that  dont  intrest  nobuddy 
but  yoreself  an  yore  wife  ef  you  got  one 
an  ef  you  dont  loose  nothin  by  it  by  the 
way  did  you  learn  what  that  there  gals 
name  was  and  wherebouts  shes  from  I 
will  tell  you  tomorrow  morning  I says 
I am  tired  now  listnin  to  so  much  in- 
fmation  all  to  wonct.  So  I drawd  a map 
of  the  ridin  toor  we  are  about  to  corn- 
mens  upon  and  went  to  bed. 
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The  Better  Part 


By  HARRIET  L.  BRADLEY 


AND  man  said:  Let  us  make  a school 
in  our  image  after  our  likeness ; and 
he  did  it.  Now  he  says  it  is  not 
beautiful.  And  he  is  shocked  and  ex- 
asperated as  are  the  average  parents, 
who  after  years  of  effort  and  self-denial 
to  bring  up  a son  or  daughter  of  whom 
they  will  be  proud,  suddenly  find  them- 
selves confronted  by  a concrete  expres- 
sion of  their  own  faults  in  the  person  of 
their  child.  One  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  encouraging  things  in  American  life 
today  is  the  unselfish,  persistent  effort 
made  by  parents  to  give  to  their  children 
something  better  than  their  own  life  has 
afforded.  They  cheerfully  vote  to  lay 
extra  taxes  upon  themselves  and  deny 
themselves  clothing  and  pleasures  to 
give  their  children  opportunity.  Their 
pathetic  faith  in  the  power  of  the  school 
to  do  this  lightens  the  years  of  hard 
work  and  self-sacrifice.  And  if  at  the 
end  of  twelve  years  their  school-god  an- 
swers their  prayers  and  burned  offerings 
by  turning  out  a hump-shouldered,  gum- 
chewing  boy,  almost  old  enough  to  vote, 
but  able  neither  to  spell  nor  to  think; 
so  inefficient  that  he  gets  fired  from  his 
first  six  jobs;  or  if  the  mother  receives, 
in  answer  to  her  long  worship  at  the 
shrine  of  Success,  a silly,  selfish,  para- 
sitic girl,  these  parents  seldom  dare  pro- 
test for  fear  of  being  crushed  by  the 
taunting  explanation — heredity. 

"DUT  heredity  is  not  the  only  answer. 

In  spite  of  the  large  sums  of  money 
expended  in  the  schools,  and  the  num- 
bers of  hard-working,  unselfish  men  and 
women  in  the  service,  the  results  are 
highly  unsatisfactory.  This  every-day 
tragedy  of  disappointment  is  too  com- 
mon. The  parents’  self-sacrifice  is  so 
admirable,  the  failure  so  sad  a thing. 
Father  goes  without  an  overcoat ; mother 
stays  at  home  she  is  so  shabby;  both  do 
without  books,  magazines,  the  theatre, 
music,  that  John  and  Mary  may  have  an 
education.  Greater  love  hath  no  man. 
Poor  father!  poor  mother!  poor  Mary! 
poor  John!  They  did  the  best  they 
knew.  But  they  worshiped  false  gods.  . 
Father  prayed  not  that  his  son  should 
be  filled  with  a desire  to  s*erve  the  world, 
but  that  he  might  get  so  much  book- 
learning  that  he  wouldn’t  have  to  shovel 
dirt;  mother’s  petition  was  not  for  a 
daughter  fit  to  become  the  mother  of  a 
nobler  race,  but  for  a boost  up  the  lad- 
der of  caste.  So  the  father  helped  elect 
to  the  school  board  a man  whose  chief 
qualification  was  that  he  had  made 
money,  and  therefore,  being  such  a good 
business  man,  must  be  fit  to  rule  the 
destinies  of  several  thousand  immortal 
souls;  and  the  mother  saw  to  it  that 
Mary  did  not  spoil  her  pretty  hands  with 
the  scrubbing  brush,  or  let  her  studies 
or  a lack  of  clothes  rob  her  of  any  social 
opportunity. 

This  worship  of  the  false  god,  Worldly 
Success,  is  directly  accountable  for  all 
the  faults  that  can  be  found  in  the 
schools.  As  long  as  the  highest  ideal  of 
the  majority  "Of  the  nationf  is  .social  posi- 
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tion,  bodily  comfort,  clothes,  just  so 
long  will  these  ideals  find  expression  in 
all  its  institutions,  even  school  and 
church;  so  that  whatever  failure  may  be 
pointed  out  in  the  schools  should  be  set 
down  as  mere  symptoms.  For  their  cure 
go  back  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

The  essentials  of  a good  school  are 
three:  First:  the  material  side;  such  as 
buildings,  equipment,  and  janitor  ser- 
vice; Second:  organization,  that  is, 
course  of  study,  programs,  system  of 
marking;  Third:  the  teacher.  And  the 
greatest  of  these  is  the  teacher.  With- 
out a good  teacher  all  is  failure;  but 
even  a good  teacher  must  fail  if  too  ser- 
iously handicapped  by  the  defects  of 
equipment  and  organization.  “Iron  bars 
do  not  a prison  make”  nor  plate  glass 
and  marble  a school.  How  many  young 
couples  start  out  to  create  a home  and 
build,  instead,  a house.  They  wish  for 
books,  magazines,  music,  friends,  of 
course,  but  not  just  now;  time  and 
strength  and  money  must  go  first  to  buy  • 
a sideboard,  next  a parlor  rug,  next  to 
establish  a bank  account,  till,  at  last, 
these  things  achieved,  they  find  them- 
selves too  dull  of  ear  for  music,  too  slow 
of  mind  for  books,  too  cold  for  friends. 
So  may  a town  start  out  to  build  beauti- 
ful school  buildings  and  finally  forget 
what  they  are  for.  The  trouble  is  a lack 
of  imagination  and  a wrong  sense  of 
values.  The  man  and  woman  who  prefer 
a parlor  rug  to  a magazine  subscription 
do  so  because  they  can  see  the  rug  every 
day;  they  cannot  imagine  the  beauty  of 
a broader  life  made  rich  by  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  life  of  the  world  and  the 
sympathy  which  such  knowledge  en- 
kindles. So  the  average  school  board 
sees  the  beautiful  buildings  and  is  proud 
of  its  work,  but  cannot  look  into  the 
future  of  a community  lifted  above 
sordid  aims  to  heights  of  kindness,  pur- 
ity, and  intellectual  power  by  the  work 
of  a school  in  which  no  timid  child  has 
been  robbed  of  an  education  by  over- 
crowded classes,  and  none  brutalized  by 
ignorant  proteges  of  “influential  citizens.” 
The  beautiful  buildings  and  costly 
equipment  are  all  right  after  more  im- 
portant things  are  attended  to,  but  a 
school  with  expensive  laboratories  and 
crowded  grades  is  like  a woman  in  a 
seal-skin  coat  who  says,  “Be  you  goin’?” 
Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  heaven;  after 
that  buy  a diamond  ring — if  you  want  it. 

P IVEN  a room  with  a ten-thousand- 
dollar  equipment  and  an  Angel  of 
Light  from  heaven  as  teacher,  that  class  is 
doomed  to  failure  if  it  must,  work  in  an 
overheated,  poisonous,  germ-laden  at- 
mosphere. No  community  has  yet  erect- 
ed a monument  to  the  Microbe.  Perhaps 
his  tremendous  service  in  teaching  men 
the  necessity  of  cleanliness  will  sometime 
be  appreciated.  But  there  are  many 
communities  that  have  not  heard  of  him, 
judging  by  the  conditions  of  their  pub- 
lic buildings.  Mrs.  Ella  Flagg  Young 
has  been  quoted  as  saying  that  it  is  the 
bad  air  of  school  rooms  that  kills  off 


so  many  teachers.  But  why  is  it  so  bad  ? 
There  are  two  reasons:  mysterious  sys- 
tems of  ventilation,  and  conservation  of 
dust.  As  to  heating  and  ventilating 
plants  a few  are  efficient,  but  as  to  others 
if  teacher  and  pupils  suffer  there  is  only 
one  thing  to  do  and  that  is  deny  the 
existence  of  evil;  for  they  have  been  in- 
stalled at  great  cost,  the  board  had  been 
told  that  they  will  work  so-and-so — 
therefore  they  are  Good.  Procure  a 
sample  of  floor  dust  from  your  school 
building  and  have  it  analyzed;  the 
scientists  will  tell  you  how  many  va- 
rieties of  disease  germs  it  contains.  Then 
visit  the  school  house  when  the  janitor 
is  sweeping.  This  is  how  it  is  often 
done.  The  door  of  the  room  to  be  swept 
is  left  open,  a cloud  of  dust  arises  as  if 
stirred  by  a mighty  army,  rolls  out  into 
the  corridors,  and  fills  the  air  to  the  third 
floor.  Next  morning  the  janitor  with  a 
feather  duster,  that  relic  of  barbarism 
long  since  abandoned  by  all  up-to-date 
housewives,  drives  the  dust  from  its 
resting  place  on  the  seats  and  desks  to 
settle  upon  the  children  and  their  wraps 
as  they  enter,  and  to  be  distributed  by 
them  to  every  home  in  the  city.  Think 
of  it!  the  germs  of  pneumonia,  dip- 
theria,  the  Great  White  Plague!  the 
Great  Black  Plague ! Let  the  anti- 
tuberculosis  societies  erect  schools  for 
janitors  instead  of  sanitariums.  In  some 
states  the  inspection  of  public  buildings 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health.  That  probably  does  no  harm. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  inspector  to  in- 
spect. This  he  usually  does.  If  in  place 
of  inspectors  we  could  have  correctors — 
but  where  is  there  a man  so  brave? 

JJAVING  seen  to  it  that  your  school 
board  is  not  spending  more  money  for 
bricks  and  mortar  than  brains,  and  that 
your  child’s  life  is  not  endangered  by 
filthy  conditions,  examine  the  organiza- 
tion of  your  school.  The  causes  of  your 
disappointment  may  lie  here.  Look  at 
the  program  from  the  first  grade  up. 
Most  recitation  periods  are  too  long  and 
there  is  too  little  provision  for  study 
time.  Figure  out  just  how  much  of  his 
school  life  has  been  spent  by  John  on  a 
recitation  bench;  over  half  of  his  time  in 
the  grades  and  four-fifths  of  his  time  in 
high  school.  And  what  does  he  do  on 
that  bench?  Occasionally  he  has  a mo- 
ment or  two  of  legitimate  self-expres- 
sion; part  of  the  time  he  listens  to  the 
teacher’s  voice,  “Its  sounds  a menace  and 
its  sense  unknown,”  but  most  of  the  time 
he  hears  fellow-sufferers  misinterpret  the 
lesson  in  bungling  English.  What  do 
you  do  when  you  are  bored  at  church? 
You  know  what  you  do— you  rest.  So 
does  John.  He  becomes  adept  in  the 
art  of  resting;  by  the  time  he  reaches 
high  school  he  will  look  the  teacher  in 
the  eye  and  counterfeit  rapt  attention 
so  well  that  the  flattered  teacher  ex- 
cuses his  failure  in  test  on  the  ground  of 
nervousness.  This  is  one  reason  why 
John  changes  jobs  so  often  after  leaving 
school;  he  must  find  one  with  the  proper 
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rest  hours.  But  does  he  not  learn  to  How  would  you  like  to  be  told  by  a gov-  many  of  such  and  such  studies  or  we 

work  when  he  prepares  his  lessons?  Can  eminent  inspector  of  brains  each  ten  will  throw  you  off  the  list  of  approved 

he  not  during  his  study  periods  acquire  weeks  just  how  you  rank? — that  your  schools.  To  realize  how  awful  this 

the  power  of  concentrating  his  attention  ? neighbor,  who  is  not.  half  as  kind  to  his  threat  is  just  think  what  it  means.  It 

A few  do.  But  children  cannot  make  family  as  you  are  and  who  keeps  chickens  means  the  graduates  of  an  excommuni- 

themselves  study  at  home,  and  often  the  that  scratch  up  your  garden,  has  seven  cated  school  cannot  enter  the  ilniver- 

study  time  provided  by  the  school  is  a per  cent  more  brains  than  you  have?  sities  unless  they  can  pass  entrance  ex- 
hubbub of  whispering,  restless  pupils  and  Suppose  the  ministers  of  a town  were  animations.  Besides  the  school  not  on 

a talkative  teacher.  obliged  every  ten  weeks  to  mark  each  the  list  is  a hissing  and  a by-word  among 

The  system  of  marking  may  contribute  member’s  advancement  in  religion  A,  B,  its  sister  schools.  On  the  other  hand  the 

to  the  production  of  failures.  Many  C,  or  D?  It  is  enough  to  say  at  the  end  fathers  and  mothers  of  John  and  Mary 

pupils,  the  great  middle  class,  get  of  each  semester  “You  may  undertake  a say,  “We  pay  taxes,  give  us  diplomas; 

through  with  little  damage  from  marks,  harder  job,”  or  to  explain,  with  com-  give  us  bookkeeping,  not  Greek;  music, 

but  both  the  brighter  and  the  slower  fort  or  blame  as  each  seems  to  need,  not  four  years  of  Latin.”  How  does  the 

ones  are  injured.  The  bright  pupil  is  why  it  is  best  to  do  the  work  over.  Is  school  satisfy  these  conflicting  demands? 

taught  not  to  compare  what  he  has  done  is  necessary  that  Mary  be  told  that  she  This  is  the  way  it  does  it.  First  it  says  we 

with  what  he  might  do,  but  with  what  is  ten  per  cent  better  or  worse  than  will  not  change  our  course  of  study  on 

someone  else  has  done:  result,  a per-  John?  account  of  popular  clamor,  but  these 

manently  swelled  head  and  a lack  of  Two  apparently  conflicting  forces  con-  people  must  have  diplomas,  so  we  will 
sympathy.  The  timid  or  slow  pupils  tinually  mold  the  course  of  study:  the  give  two  kinds;  one  will  admit  to  the 

may  be  permanently  disabled  by  dis-  university  demands  a suitable  prepara-  university,  and  by  means  of  the  other  we 

eouragement.  Heavens!  isn’t  it  bad  tion  for  college  work,  the  mass  of  pa-  clear  our  school  of  those  who  have  done 

enough  to  be  beaten  in  the  race  without  rents  demand  a fit  preparation  for  life,  time  long  enough.  That  works  pretty 

being  reminded  of  it  once  in  ten  wreeks?  or  a diploma.  The  university  says  so  well,  for  the  average  parent  does  not 

— - know  the  difference 


A Birthday  Cake  for  the  Mind 

delivered  freshly  balked  and  with  candles 
lighted  once  every  month 

Take  the  best  theatrical  magazine,  add  the  best  humorous  periodical, 
stir  in  The  Sketch  and  The  Tatler  from  London,  pour  in  one  or  two 
reviews  of  art,  sprinkle  with  a few  outdoor  sports,  add  a French 
flavoring  — say  of  La  Vie  Parisierme , mix  in  a hundred  or  two  photo- 
graphs and  sketches,  add  a dozen  useful  departments,  add  a magazine 
of  fashion  and  then  one  of  literature,  add  humors  for  raisins  and  follies 
for  spice,  frost  with  a cover  in  four  colors,  cook  with  ten  dollars’  worth 
of  laughs,  use  the  fripperies,  vanities,  dances  and  decadent  arts  for  your 
little  red  candles,  and  the  result  will  be 


^ the  most  talked  of  and  most  successful  of  all  the  new  magazines;  the 

magazine  which  makes  every  day  a birthday;  in  entertainment, 
*n  &ooc^  fell°wshipi  in  memories,  in  anticipation. 

dsk  your  newsdealer  to  show  you  a copy 
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Ask  your  newsdealer  to  show  you  a copy 

Special  Offer 

>\.  Six  Months  for  One  Dollar 

\%1°X  Vanity  Fair  costs  25  cents  a number  or  $3.00 

2 WvV\\  a year.  Readers  of  this  magazine  using  the 

\ V#  <*©  % * h N^Coupon  at  the  left  can  have  a six  months’ 

\ \ “trial"  subscription  for  One  Dollar. 

\ ■•.  \ CONDE  NAST,  Publisher 

fO  • . X FRANK  CROWNINSH1ELD.  Editor 
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and  John  docs  not  tell 
him.  Next  comes  a 
better  plan:  courses 
admitting,  to  the  uni- 
versity are  retained, 
but  a few  courses  are 
added  leading  by  an 
easier  or  more  prac- 
tical road  to  the  all- 
desirable diploma. 
Eureka ! John  can  now 
get  a diploma  if  he 
cannot  get  geometry, 
and  Mary  takes  gym- 
nastics instead  of 
physics.  At  last  the 
school  has  succeeded 
in  serving  twfo  masters. 
Nowt  send  your  boy  or 
girl,  you  shall  all  have 
diplomas ; one-fifth 
credit  for  eating  your 
lunch,  two-thirds  for 
football,  one-half  cred- 
it allowed  if  you  take 
mandolin  lessons  out- 
side of  school  from  an 
approved  teacher, 
all  working  towards 

But  seriously  this  is 
something  better  than 
the  wrorld  has  ever 
knowrn.  The  school 
has  had  forced  upon  it 
from  without,  wdience 
all  its  reforms  come, 
the  truths  that  for  a 
musical  boy  or  girl  to 
spend  every  bit  of 
time  and  energy  for 
four  years  preparing 
for  college  is  a mis- 
take; that  to  fold  one’s 
hands  until  one  is  near- 
ly twenty  and  then 
acquire  skill  in  using 
them  is  impossible ; 
that  recreation  is  quite 
as  important  as  w’ork; 
that  after  leaving 
school  it  does  not  mat- 
ter so  much  what  your 
job  may  be  as  how*  you 
spend  your  time  w'hen 
you  are  not  working. 
The  free  evening 
schools,  the  creating  of 
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social  centers  in  the  school-buildings;  the 
change  in  aims  of  women’s  clubs  from 
self-cultivation  to  social  service;  the 
dignifying  of  recreation,  all  point  to  a 
time  when,  diplomas  having  lost  what 
little  meaning  they  now  have,  we  shall 
all  work  and  study  and  play  as  long  as 
we  live,  nor  ask  for  a mark. 

Give  your  child  a palace,  free  books, 
pure  water,  fresh  air,  healthful  recre- 
ation, still  you  get  no  returns  on  your  in- 
vestment unless  you  place  behind  the 
teacher’s  desk  one  with  the  power  to  say 
to  the  sleeping  soul  “Arise!”  But  what 
is  a good  teacher?  That  depends  upon 
who  is  passing  the  judgment.  Why  this 
disagreement?  In  every  other  work  we 
shall  agree  that  he  is  a good  workman 
who  can  deliver  the  goods?  That’s  just 
it!  What  kind  of  goods  do  you  want 
delivered?  One  superintendent  wants, 
first  of  all,  order,  uniformity,  knowledge 
that  can  be  judged  by  written  tests; 
another,  with  far  vision,  asks  the  teacher 
to  build  for  the  future,  to  preserve  the 
little  child’s  curiosity,  to  develop  inde- 
pendence, initiative,  power  of  self-help, 
lofty  ideals.  Who  can  judge  if  this  is 
being  done?  We  have  set  up  around 
our  schools  barriers  against  the  bad 
teacher,  but  always  she  gets  in;  nothing 
can  dislodge  her  once  she  is  on  the  pay 
roll.  Salaries  are  raised  and  pensions 
offered  to  attract  the  good  teacher;  the 
poor  teacher  absorbs  them.  A good 
superintendent  is  hired;  he  cannot  keep 
his  job  unless  the  proteges  of  the  board 
are  provided  for.  State  laws  are  passed, 
a certain  preparation  is  demanded  of  the 
teacher;  the  bad  teacher  easily  gets  a 
diploma.  She  has  many  interesting  ways 
of  breaking  in.  A girl  or  boy,  too  lazy 
to  win  even  the  cheap  high  school  diplo- 
ma, casts  longing  eyes  at  the  teacher’s 
apparently  easy  job.  Friends  are  in- 
fluential, the  superintendent  complaisant. 
How  shall  it  be  managed?  Either  by 
substituting  for. a while,  or  by  a few 
weeks  spent  taking  a “very  special 
course”  at  a summer  resort  normal. 

The  school  is  one  thing  the  manage- 
ment of  which  has  not  yet,  except  in  the 
largest  cities,  escaped  from  the  hands 
of  the  people.  Any  town  in  this  United 
States  can  have  just  exactly  the  kind  of 
school  it  has  the  brains  to  ask  for.  But 
of  course  if  a town  does  not  know  what 


it  wants,  how  can  it  order  it?  The  aver- 
age man  should  not  be  expected  to  know 
all  about  so  difficult  a science  as  teach- 
ing. What  do  you  do  when  you  want  an 
artistic  house?  What  do  you  do  when 
your  child’s  life  is  endangered?  You 
call  an  expert.  Suppose  that  there  could 
be  but  one  physician  in  your  town,  and 
his  selection  should  depend  upon  a 
board  elected  by  the  people?  Knowing 
that,  in  case  of  illness,  the  lives  of  all 
your  family  will  be  dependent  upon  the 
intelligence,  honor,  and  courage  of  that 
one  man,  what  kind  of  men  would  you 
elect  to  select  this  physician?  Between 
Heaven  and  Hell  there  is  a great  gulf 
fixed,  but  there  is  a greater  one  between 
the  sharp  business  man,  who  knows  on 
which  side  his  bread  is  buttered,  and 
the  broad-minded,  unselfish,  public- 
spirited  man.  Which  is  your  ideal? 
Would  you  know  one  of  the  second  kind 
if  you  happened  to  meet  him?  If  your 
ideal  is  money,  social  success*  of  course 
you  would  elect  a board  that  expresses 
that  ideal,  they  in  turn  blind  to  any 
other  worth,  select  a superintendent  of 
the  same  style  and  teachers  of  the  same 
kind,  and  they  turn  out  from  the  school 
more  citizens  of  the  same  kind  who  elect 
another  board,  and  so  on.  And  when 
John  and  Mary  are  turned  out  of  school 
with  diplomas  certifying  that  their  time 
has  expired  you  are  shocked  that  they 
are  not  an  improvement  on  yourself. 

But  just  suppose  a town  should  be 
found  that  valued  intellect,  honor,  and 
kindness  above  money;  that  cared  more 
to  add  a good  citizen  than  a factory; 
that  ranked  a fine  musician  higher  than 
a promoter  of  a stock  company.  Then 
suppose  that  town  should  elect  a truly 
honest,  public-spirited  board  and  they 
should  leave  the  management  of  the 
schools  to  a man  who  had  as  one  of  his 
qualifications  the  inability  to  endure  the 
sight  of  a child  robbed  by  neglect  of  its 
chance  in  life — no  need  to  suppose 
farther.  That  man  will  then  demand 
teachers — real  teachers  first ; teachers  of 
vitalizing  power  and  enough  to  go 
around.  Then  he  will  ask  incidentally 
for  a schoolhouse  and  a little  appara- 
tus. 

It  is  useless  to  blame  the  schools  for 
faults;  as  well  build  a house  and  blame 
the  house  for  its  ugliness.  The  school  is 


A Short  Walk 


By  ARTHUR  H.  GLEASON 


AN  UNKNOWN  artist  came  to  the 
big  city,  determined  to  win  his  way 
to  the  top.  He  called  at  a publisher’s 
and  started  to  walk  down  the  corridor 
where  were  hanging  the  original  draw- 
ings of  the  artists  who  blossomed  in  the 
pages  of  the  magazine.  It  took  him  one 
hour  and  a half  to  walk  the  length,  and 
absorb  the  meaning  of  those  hundred 
black-and-whites  and  oils.  Each  one  of 
them  had  something  to  say  to  him,  tell- 
ing him  of  his  own  faulty  technique. 
Those  originals  on  the  walls,  the  work  of 
men  who  had  made  good,  showed  him 
that  he  had  much  to  learn  before  he 
could  flash 
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When  he  entered  the  corridor,  he  had 
thought  he  would  walk  straight  through, 
send  in  his  card  to  the  art  editor,  and 
submit  a few  sketches  of  his  own.  When 
he  reached  the  end  of  the  corridor,  and 
had  learned  what  those  successful  draw- 
ings had  to  tell  him,  he  turned  face 
about,  clapped  on  his  hat,  and  went 
home  to  his  small  town  for  seven  years. 

It  wasn’t  time  for  him  to  send  in  his 
card.  He  worked  steadily  through  those 
seven  years  to  reach  the  deftness  of  ac- 
complishment which  he  had  seen.  Then 
he  returned  to  the  big  city,  and  soon  a 
black-and-white  of  his  own  sketching 
was  hanging  in  that  corridor. 
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the  expression  of  yourselves  in  each  town. 
What  gods  do  you  worship?  They  will 
give  you  what  you  ask  for — all  gods  do. 

INVESTMENTS 

We  will  gladly  furnieh  reporti  on  any  of  our 
Financial  Adrcrtisere. 

(^  Through  a Long  Established 

and  reputable  Farm  Mortgage  Banker,  op- 
erating in  an  old  established  section,  the 
land  fertile  and  under  cultivation,  having 
produced  abundant  crops  for  many,  many, 
years,  amply  supplied  with  transportation 
facilities. 

Please  send  for  Booklet  No.  710 


First  Mortgages  on  Oregon 

Washington  * Idaho  Farms  conservatively  worth  three 
times  the  amount  loaned  will  net  you  6%.  Write  for_  list, 

Smremtx  mortgage  (ttu. 


FOR  YOUR  VACATION 


Go 

To 


Bermuda 


Unlimited  Attractions  for  Vacationists. 
Cooler  than  Middle  Atlantic  Coast  Resorts. 
Send  for  Low  Rate  Inclusive  Tour  Circular. 

SSr  “BERMUDIAN” 

Safety- -Speed- -Comfort- 'Sails  Every  Tea  Days 

Quebec  S.  S.  Co.,  12  Broadway,  N.  Y. ; Thomas  Cook  4 Sob 
245  Broadway  and  561  5th  Ave..  or  Aay  Ticket  Agent. 


Do  Business  by  Mail 


Start  with  accurate  lists  of  names  we 
furnish — build  solidly.  Choose  from  the 
following  or  any  others  desired. 

Apron  Mfm.  Wealthy  Men 

Cheese  Box  Mfra.  Ico  Mfrt. 

Shoe  Retailers  Doctors 

Tin  Csn  Mfra.  Axle  Crease  Mfrs. 

Druggist,  Railroad  Employees 

Auto  Owners  Contractors 

Our  complete  book  of  mailing 
Statistics  on  7000  clrsscs  of  pros* 
pective  customers  for  the  asking. 

Eoii-CaaliSOO-J  Oliva  St..  St  Loila. 


J 


Ross -Gould 

Mailing  - 

Lists  St.  Louis 


Yon  like  to  go 

Hunting 

Fishing 

Trapping 


pages,  full  to 

.'resting  stories 

information  about 
runs,  tuning  tackle,  camp-octf)*'  — 
the  host  pieces  to  go  for  fish  and 
game,  and  a thousand  and  one 
valuable  “flow  to"  hints  for 
Sportsmen.  Tha  Rational  Sports* 
man  Is  ]ust  like  a big  camp-lire  In 
the  woods  where  thousands  of 
good  fellows  gather  ones  a 
month  and  spin  stirring  yarns 
^ about  their  experiences 
with  rod.dng.rifle  and 
gun.  All  inis  for  15c 
• copy  or  1 1.00  for 
a whole  yea c. 

Special  Offer 

Mall  ns  25c  In 
stamps  or  coin 
for  a three 
months'  trial 
subscription  to 
the  Rational 
Sportsman  and 
me  will  send  you 

FREE  ol  Charge 

r one  of  onr  handsome 
_ Ormulo  Gold  watch  fobs 

Ashen  shown  with  Seal  grain 

•trap  and  gold  plated  buckl*. 

NATIONAL  SPORTSMAN 

209  Columbus  Ave.  Boston,  Mass. 
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Worst  Wishes 


Every  Bell  Telephone  it 
the  Center  of  the  System 

4 T ELCPHONC  AND  TCL.OP.APM  Co 
and  Associatid  Companies 


QUAKER  OATS ; 


—the  luscious  form  of  vim 
1 foo<l.  Made  only  from  the 
l)iC,  plump  grains.  ltegulnr  package  10  cents, 
large  size  25  cents,  except  in  far  west  and  south. 

The  Quaker  Oats  Company 

CHICAGO. 

WINTON  SI3C—  Free  from  experimental 

risk).  Write  for  catalog. 

The  Winton  Company 
118  Berea  Road, Cleveland.  Ohio. 

THE  SWOBODA  SYSTEM  OP  CONSCIOUS  EVO- 
LUTION gives  nnuaual  health,  unusual  energy 
and  unusual  vitality. 

For  Information  address 

ALOIS  P.  SWOBODA 

1395  Aeolian  Hall.  New  York  City. 

Successful  Printing 

Y OU  will  find  The  Schilling  Press.  Inc.,  an 
organization  fully  equipped  to  handle  your 
printing  problems.  No  Job  too  large  or  none 
too  small  to  receive  our  best  attention. 

Write  or  * phono  lor  our  representative  to  call. 

The  Schilling  Press,  Inc. 

PRINTERS  OP  QUALITY 
137  East  25th  Street  New  York  City. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

Advertising  In  this  column  costs  40c.  a line; 
Minimum  space,  two  lines. 

YOUR  20  word  classified  ad  in  20  Sunday  papers 
$5.  Cope  Agency.  St.  Louis. 


AUTHORS 


TOETS-WRITERS  : Get  cash  for  song-poems,  stories, 
photoplays.  Music  Sales  Co..  HW,  St.  Lonla.  Mo. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

' ’GETS— AUTHORS ! Poems  and  storiea  are 
wanted  for  publication.  Literary  Bureau,  H2, 

Hannibal.  Mo. 

AMERICA'S  BEST  PENMAN  changes  irregular 
handwriting  to  a rapid,  tireless  business  style 
by  mail.  Journal  free.  Francis  B.  Courtney, 
Rot  H 492.  Detroit.  Mich. 

MOTORCYCLES  JU5PSm5 

taken  In  exchange  on  new  ones.  Send  for  special 
bargain  list.  Shaw  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  72.  Gales- 
burg. Kansas. ' 


SONG  PUBLISHERS 

SONG-POEMS  Wanted.  Casli  for  available  msa. 
Write  Needham  Music  Co..  PRO.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


INVENTIONS 


By  Elizabeth  Worth  Muller 

]V|Y  GRANDMOTHER  takes  Harper’s 
1 Bazar  and  Harper's  Weekly  has 
been  in  our  family  as  long  as  I can  re- 
member; both  have  been  near  and  dear 
to  me.  I have,  however,  stopped  Har- 
per’s Weekly.  Your  paper,  no  doubt, 
thinks  it  right  than  seven  nations  should 
try  to  whip  one.  Dear  old  Germany  has 
virtually  won  the  war  long  ago,  and  your 
insulting  caricatures  will  not  tend  to  in- 
crease your  subscribers.  I only  wish 
that  I could  inform  the  30,000,000  Ger- 
man-Americans  of  your  wonderful  mode 
of  expressing  your  neutrality.  My  first 
ancestors  came  over  in  1808,  so  I feel 
myself  quite  Americanized.  But  to  be 
so  stupid  as  to  blame  Germany  when  we 
can  read  the  Fair  Play  Library , is  be- 
neath anyone  with  one  drop  of  German 
blood  in  his  veins. 


INVENTIONS  CommerHnUzed  on  cash  and  royalty 
bnnla.  Inventors,  manufacturers  and  agents  write: 
Adam  Fisher  Mfg.  Co..  80  Maher  Bldg.,  St.nouls.Mo. 
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I assure  you  I do  not  wish  Harper’s 
Weekly  success. 

Sentimentalizing 

By  Charles  Hols 

TS  IT  not  about  time  for  us  to  stop 
sentimentalizing  over  the  Germans  and 
address  ourselves  to  being  what  we  claim 
to  be — just?  Has  it  taken  a Lusitania 
murder  to  show  us  what  Germany  is? 
Of  course  it  is  “no  time  for  the  common 
people  of  the  United  States  to  condemn 
the  common  people  of  Germany,”  some 
of  whom  are,  no  doubt,  blinded  by 
tyranny.  But  how  many  of  the  “com- 
mon people,”  German,  in  our  own  coun- 
try would  be  loyal  to  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  if  called  on  to  decide?  From 
what  I know  of  communities,  largely 
German  in  a State  where  Germans  con- 
trol the  vote  often  against  the  good  of 
the  State,  there  are  very  few.  The 
trouble  is  that  too  long  we  have  been 
lauding  German  “efficiency”  and  German 
“intellect,”  both  cultivated  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  heart  of  humanity.  Ger- 
mans, many  of  them  admirable  individ- 
uals and  families,  do  not  need  praise. 
They  are  wonderfully  self-sufficient  and 
will  chant  their  own  praises  if  no  one 
else  has  the  floor.  Meantime  we  have 
been  flattering  them  more  than  has  been 
good  for  any  concerned.  Let  us  stop 
this  maudlin  talk  of  how  “we  love  the 
Germans”;  stop  reiterating  that  “they 
are  our  best  citizens.”  We  have  yet  to 
prove  the  last.  Let  us  not  love  them  as 
spoiled  children  are  “loved,”  but  try  to 
make  of  them  Americans  in  heart,  as 
well  as  in  head  or  purse. 

Irish  Introspectiveness 

By  Patrick  O’Connelhbim 
(Late  of  Cork.) 

J NOTE  in  a letter  from  Ada  Gifford, 
a native  of  Dublin,  Ireland,  that 
someone  kindly  gave  her  a copy  of  your 
magazine  dated  July  19.  As  a native  of 
Cork,  I sincerely  appreciate  this  courtesy 
shown  to  a countrywoman  of  mine.  But 
I also  note  from  her  letter  that  you 
have  been  “trying  to  prove  to  Americans 
that  the  Irish  are  a race  of  idiots  or 
worse.”  Against  this  I wish  to  add  my 
emphatic  protest.  Nobody  has  any  right 
to  try  to  prove  the  Irish  a race  of  idiots 
except  the  Irish  themselves,  and  nobody 
can  do  it  better. 

Do  you  think  the  few  Irish  slaves  you 
met  voiced  the  opinion  of  the  nation? 
Look  into  Irish  history  and  find  out  what 
a silly  mistake  you  make.  What  is  Irish 
history  but  the  record  of  differences  of 
opinion?  No  sir;  no  Irishman  has  any 
right  to  speak  for  another,  and  no  self- 
respecting  Irishman  will  suffer  such  a 
curtailment  of  his  individual  liberties. 
As  a matter  of  fact  the  lying  assertions 


of  the  traitorous  John  Redmond  are  all 
false.  There  isn’t  a single  Irishman 
serving  in  the  British  ranks.  The  names 
of  Irishmen  you  read  among  the  killed 
and  wounded  are  shrewdly  slipped  into 
the  casualty  lists  by  the  diabolical  Eng- 
lish officials  merely  for  appearance's 
sake.  They  are  wholly  fictitious.  The 
truth  is,  England  dare  not  send  any 
Irishmen  to  the  front,  for  she  knows 
that  they  would  immediately  desert  to 
the  Germans,  the  real  friends  of  Irish 
freedom.  Even  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  British  forces  in  France  is  not 
Irish,  as  you  foolishly  suppose,  but 
French. 

The  next  time  you  feel  tempted  to  try 
to  prove  the  Irish  a race  of  idiots,  re- 
member that  appearances  are  deceitful; 
for  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  Irish  intel- 
lect may  be  roosting  for  the  time  being 
in  that  highest  niche  to  which  my  coun- 
trywoman, Ada  Gifford,  a native  of 
Dublin,  Ireland,  so  eloquently  refers. 

Bloomington,  111. 

Bias  Charged 

By  A.  J.  Goetz 

C1NCE  Harper’s  Weekly  has  seen  fit 
to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Allies  in 
the  present  war,  perhaps  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  it  should  also  espouse  the 
Allied  method  of  deceit  and  misrepre- 
sentation in  regard  to  everything  about 
the  German  people,  their  descendants, 
their  character,  their  methods,  and  the 
cause  in  which  they  are  fighting.  It 
would  seem  to  be  the  plain  duty  of  any 
true  American  to  observe  at  least  a neu- 
tral attitude  in  this  unfortunate  affair — 
least  of  all,  an  attitude  which  grossly 
misrepresents  the  Germans,  the  German- 
Americans,  their  ideals  and  their  true 
character:  an  attitude  which  must  be 
offensive  to  all  fair-minded  men  who  wish 
to  see  justice  to  all — whether  they  be 
German,  English  or  any  nationality.  I, 
for  one,  regard  your  publication  as  ut- 
terly prejudiced  and  biased  against  the 
Germans  and,  what  is  to  be  regretted 
more  than  all,  against  the  German- 
Americans — the  people  who  have  helped 
so  much  in  building  up  our  own  great 
country,  both  in  peace  and  war.  If  you 
must  persist  in  such  a course  in  the 
future,  please  discontinue  sending  Har- 
per's Weekly  to  my  address. 

Tuckerman,  Ark. 

" Save  the  Whole  Magazine 99 

By  Donald  D.  Gibbs 
Y OU  rush  along  so  in  your  race  to  find 
the  good  and  kick  the  bad  that 
sometimes  an  earnest  pursuer  of  your 
chase  runs  past  a part  of  it  and  is  not 
able  to  return.  Last  year  you  published 
a few  Chinese  lyrics — the  name  of  the 
author  I have  forgotten,  but  not  the 
beauty  of  the  poetry.  I wish  you  would 
let  me  know  where  I can  obtain  the 
above  mentioned  lyrics. 

Why  did  you  just  advise  your  readers 
to  save  the  Boardman  Robinson  car- 
toons? Why  did  you  not  tell  them  to 
save  the  whole  magazine,  bright  colored 
back  and  all?  That’s  what  I’m  doing. 

I admire  your  nerve;  certainly  you 
were  not  educated  in  those  schools  where 
nerve  is  lost — certainly  you  are  doing 
right  by  all,  also. 

Lava:Pj°t  Idaho- 
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Half  the  Race 

THE  adult  males  in  four  states  are  about  to  vote 
on  whether  women  shall  express  their  opinions 
on  the  cost  of  living,  the  public  schools,  pure  milk, 
and  the  conditions  under  which  girls  work  in  fac- 
tories. Our  argument  today  is  addressed  mainly  to 
those  who  wish  to  keep  the  old  feminine  character- 
istics alive. 

We  are  approaching  the  end  of  a period.  Twenty  - 
five  years  ago  woman’s  rebellion  against  obstructive 
Toryism  was  represented  mainly  by  persons  who  were 
not  especially  feminine.  They  were  individualistic, 
warlike,  concentrated.  Today  it  is  no  longer  a move- 
ment of  crusaders  or  specialists.  It  is  participated 
in  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  maternal,  nest- 
building, self-devoting  type  that  has  always  been 
man’s  ideal.  It  is  a movement  by  women  in  general. 
It  is  no  effort  to  parallel  man,  to  repeat  his  tenden- 
cies. It  is  a recognition  by  women  that  economy, 
morals,  and  happiness  have  always  been  her  business, 
and  that  in  the  twentieth  century  those  questions  are 
decided  in  the  school,  the  factory,  the  amusement 
hall,  as  well  as  in  the  house.  Fight  against  this  in- 
evitable step,  this  modern  form  of  an  all-time 
function,  and  you  force  women  to  be  combative, 
\'hich  is  the  last  thing  they  wish  to  be.  Their  whole 
structure  makes  them  wish  peace,  devotion,  pa- 
tience. Give  them  the  vote  and  you  will  see  in  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Massachusetts, 
what  you  have  seen  for  forty  years,  as  the  number 
of  suffrage  states  has  increased  to  the  present  twelve. 
You  will  see  woman  taking  a woman’s  interest  in 
public  affairs,  not  a man’s.  It  is  not  giving  the  vote 
to  woman  that  accentuates  any  non-feminine  quali- 
ties, but  making  her  fight  for  it.  The  intelligent, 
therefore,  among  those  who  wish  the  distinctive  sex 
characteristics  preserved  as  fully  as  may  be,  will 
vote  to  give  to  woman  now  what  she  is  sure  to  have 
one  time  or  another.  They  will  not  force  years  more 
of  campaigning  on  her.  They  will  follow  now  the  dic- 
tates of  reason.  They  will  accept  a condition  already 
existing  in  so  large  a part  of  the  United  States  and 
giving  such  satisfaction.  By  removing  an  absurd  and 
artificial  obstacle  from  woman’s  normal  work  in  the 
modern  world  they  will  make  that  work  easier,  more 
sympathetic.  Give  woman  every  chance,  and  in  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  cases  her  choice  will  be 
to  play  the  traditional  part  of  woman.  Her  desire  is 
not  to  rival  man  but  to  cooperate  with  and  supple- 
ment him.  The  more  she  has  to  do  with  making  the 
world,  the  more  will  she  seek  to  protect  that  dis- 
tinction, threatened  by  the  ruthless  mechanics  and 


competition  of  our  age.  Violent  specialization  and 
competition  are  hateful  to  her,  as  they  make  against 
the  humaner  spirit.  You  can’t  in  these  days  main- 
tain the  feminine  elements  in  life  by  oppression. 
You  may  keep  them  by  letting  women  help  you  find 
the  way. 

Massachusetts 

/^REAT  is  Respectability.  Inviolate  is  she,  and 
^ eternal.  Sing,  0 Muse. 

The  outlook  in  Massachusetts  is  none  too  good. 
Governor  Walsh  has  served  the  state.  He  is  not  a 
colossus,  but  he  has  done  well.  No  money  interest 
has  come  near  him.  He  has  been  free  also  from  the 
smaller,  less  insidious  interests  of  machine  politics, 
religion,  race,  class.  Recognizing  the  Governor’s 
strength,  the  Republicans  have  put  forward  a very 
attractive  and  cultivated  man.  It  was  no  time  for 
rough  work.  This  same  Congressman  McCall,  of 
long  record,  distinct  personality  and  high  standing, 
was  turned  down  by  the  same  bunch  of  insiders  not 
many  months  ago.  They  wanted  a man  more 
definitely  their  own  then,  and  they  beat  Mr.  McCall 
overnight  and  sent  Weeks  to  the  Senate,  whence 
they  are  now  trying  to  groom  him  for  the  Presidency. 
In  the  present  situation  they  are  glad  to  have  the 
use  of  a man  who  does  not  take  their  orders  but  whose 
tastes  are  such  that  they  are  confident  he  will  not 
fun  amuck.  The  head  wire-puller  just  now  is  the 
redoubtable  Winslow,  of  shoe-machinery  power,  the 
most  dangerous  man  in  the  state,  more  influential  in 
the  invisible  government  today  than  Winsor,  Gaston 
or  Weeks.  The  invisible  ones  are  all  against  the 
Governor,  as  are  the  respectable  ones.  Irish  Catholics 
do  not  dine  on  the  Back  Bay  or  Beacon  Hill.  When 
Mr.  Bird  held  out  the  olive  branch  to  this  aggrega- 
tion what  a farce  he  made  of  the  word.  Progressive! 
The  big  P was  needed  with  a vengeance.  The  only 
terms  demanded  for  surrender  were  a little  decorative 
language  in  the  platform. 

Good  old  Massachusetts.  Bright  is  her  record,  but 
she  has  her  weakness,  like  the  rest  of  us.  She  loves 
cultivated  and  well-bred  gentlemen;  she  loves  a 
decorous  surface;  she  dislikes  the  unclassy  mob.  The 
New  Haven  a few  years  since,  or  the  Shoe  Machinery 
forces  now,  may  run  the  state  if  only  things  are  done 
decently,  with  conservative  manners. 

Seriously  enough,  it  will  be  a disaster  for  Massa- 
chusetts if  she  throws  over  a tested  progressive 
governor,  free  of  entanglements,  and  allows  the  most 
malign  influences  in  the  state  to  stalk  into  power  in 
the  shadow  of  a respected  personality. 
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Why? 

MR.  WHEELER  showed  up  Mr.  Hearst  more  or 
less  considerably  last  week,  as  far  as  journalistic 
faking  is  concerned.  His  political  faking  is  not  less 
persistent.  The  latest  example  is  his  part  in  the  New 
York  election.  He  blarts  against  the  short  ballot, 
the  most  important  reform  in  election  machinery  now 
before  the  people,  because  he  can  thus  play  on  igno- 
rant prejudice  and  muddle-headed  thinking.  He 


makes  a special  effort  for  a man  named  O’Loughlin, 
a second-rate  professional  office-seeker,  because 
O’Loughlin  wears  his  livery. 

Somebody  in  the  audience  rises  to  ask  why  an 
all-wise  Providence  allows  so  much  money  and  so 
many  newspapers  to  be  controlled  by  a man  like  Mr. 
Hearst.  The  answer  is  the  same  that  wise  parents  make 
to  their  children  about  mosquitoes.  We  don’t  know. 

To  Democrats  in  New  York 

'T'HOSE  Democrats  who  wish  their  party  to  be  im- 
portant  again  will  not  vote  for  Judge  Swann  for 
district  attorney.  That  office  has  nothing  to  do 
with  party  lines.  It  is  filled  as  satisfactory  as  it  has 
ever  been  in  the  whole  history  of  the  city.  The  Re- 
publicans have  been  wise  enough  to  nominate  Mr. 
Perkins.  The  Tammany  organization  has  done  what 
it  loves  to  do — what  it  did  when  it  nominated  Judge 
McCall  for  mayor.  It  has  chosen  a weak  mortal 
with  the  title  of  Judge  to  hide  behind,  which  is 
enough  to  fool  a certain  number  of  docile  voters. 
The  Progressives,  for  some  reason  best  known  to' 
their  own  gigantic  brains,  did  not  indorse  Perkins. 
For  whoever  believes  in  filling  local  offices  for  fit- 
ness, not  for  national  party  labels,  all  possible  as- 
sistance toward  the  election  of  Mr.  Perkins  is  a duty. 

To  the  independent  New  York  voter  the  path  of 
reason  is  clear: 

Vote  for  the  Constitution. 

Vote  for  Perkins. 

Vote  for  the  fusion  aldermen. 

Red  Blood 

TVpBODY  shall  deny  to  our  much  esteemed  friend. 

the  famous  Emporia  (Kans.)  Gazette , a high 
rating  in  virility.  It  charges  the  President  with, 
“pernicious  patience.”  In  a manly  tone  of  voice  it  say*' 
“But  some  of  these  days  he  must  Do  Something 
Strict  Accountability,  used  to  a square-shouldered, 
fighting  nation  like  Germany  does  not  mean  winkinu 
the  other  eye.  It  will  soon  be  up  to  our  beloved 
President  either  to  stand  by  his  words  ‘strict  ac- 
countability,’ or  to  qualify  them  by  adding, 

“ ‘0  well — of  course — if,’  and  letting  it  go  at  that." 
No  explanation  is  given  of  these  square-shouldered 
words.  Most  of  us  supposed  Germany  had  been  . 
pretty  firmly  .although  patiently  handled  by  us  on  the 

Di3itizg=_by  CrOl  die 


submarine  issue.  Also  most  of  us  took  the  Dumba 
recall  to  indicate  an  intention  of  having  our  way. 

Is  the  Gazette  one  of  those  who  think  it  a disgrace 
• to  obtain  our  rights  without  suitable  accompaniment 
of  biting  and  yelling? 

Comedy 

TN  THIS  sad  world  a little  silver  lining  comes 
across  our  vision  every  week  through  perusal  of 
the  Fatherland.  No  comic  paper  do  we  read  with 
greater  regularity.  In  the  last  issue  to  reach  our 
desk  is  the  demand  that  Secretaries  Lane  and  Wilson 
resign  from  the  cabinet  because  they  were  born  in 
Canada.  At  the  hour  of  going  to  press  they  had  not 
resigned.  The  same  issue  attacks  Secretary  Daniels 
for  not  putting  German-Americans  on  his  Naval 
Advisory  Board.  Considering  what  the  German- 
Americans  have  been  doing  of  late,  that  complaint  is 
too  funny  to  laugh  at.  Why  not  make  Mr.  Barth- 
oldt  Secretary  of  War?  The  exposure  of  the  German 
and  Austrian  plots  in  this  country  has  had  many 
uses;  not  least  among  them  being  that  it  has  made 
the  Fatherland  funnier  than  it  was  before. 

German  Women  and  Shells 

fT,RAVELERS  speak  of  how  little  the  outside 
world  really  knows  of  conditions  in  Germany, 
and  the  comment  is  justified;  but  our  ignorance  of 
Germany  is  as  nothing  compared  to  that  of  the  Ger- 
mans about  everything  that  does  not  take  place  un- 
der their  eyes.  Perhaps  their  entire  ignorance  of 
the  answer  of  Serbia  and  of  the  Tsar’s  proposal  to 
refer  the  matter  to  the  Hague  are  the  most  weighty 
among  the  many  errors  of  fact  inflicted  on  them, 
although  the  idea  that  England  engineered  the  war 
is  important  as  well  as  ludicrous.  For  a smaller  illus- 
tration, however,  nothing  could  be  more  striking  and 
touching  than  the  way  German  women  have  be- 
haved toward  Americans  traveling  in  Germany. 
Mourning  for  husbands,  brothers,  sons,  they  have  as 
in  a chorus  now  for  half  a year  told  Americans,  and  l 
especially  American  women,  that  our  deadly  ammu- 
nition did  it.  They  have  believed  what  their  leaders 
told  them. 

Mr.  Walsh’s  Report 

COME  weeks  ago  we  expressed  disappointment  in 
^ the  result  of  the  work  of  the  Commission  on  In- 
dustrial Relations.  A reader  from  Massachusetts  now 
writes  us: 

I wish  to  protest  against  the  editorial  on  the  re- 
port of  Mr.  Walsh  as  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Industrial  Relations.  I have  no  doubt 
that  Senator  Gallinger,  whom  Harper’s  Weekly 
says  has  been  in  Congress  for  twenty  years  and 
never  been  right  once,  will  endeavor  to  suppress 
this  report  by  reducing  the  number  of  copies 
printed.  This  report  is  condemned  by  the  con- 
servative papers  with  which  Harper’s  Weekly  al- 
most never  agrees. 

It  seems  to  me  that  your  criticism  is  that  the  re- 
port has  not  advocated  an  expensive  extension  of 
Government  by  Commission  designed  to  quiet  the 
symptoms  of  industrial  disease,  and  that  you  have 
overlooked  the  fact  that  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission, has  put  its  finger  on  the  disease  itself. 

It  is  a frequent  attribute  of  the  mind,  when  it  finds 
someone  else  disagreeing  with  its  conclusions,  to  make  I 
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up  reasons  that  are  easy  to  knock  down.  Our  criti- 
cism certainly  had  nothing  to  do  one  way  or  the  other 
with  “Government  by  Commission.”  It  seemed  clear 
enough  even  for  a schoolboy  to  understand  that  what 
we  discussed  was  the  loss  of  public  confidence 
brought  about  by  the  way  the  so-called  investigations 
were  conducted.  Agitation  undoubtedly  serves  its 
purpose,  but  we  held  that  the  government  and  the 
public  did  not  appoint  Mr.  Walsh  to  take  from  the 
beginning  the  role  of  an  agitator,  but  rather  of  an 
investigator,  and  a calm  recommender.  He  chose  to 
assume,  practically,  that  he  knew  all  about  it  already, 
and  that  it  was  waste  of  time  to  do  anything  except 
stir  up  the  public.  Perhaps  he  did  know  all  about  it 
already,  but  it  remains  our  opinion,  nevertheless,  that 
in  taking  this  particular  course  of  conduct,  he  lost  the 
interest  and  the  confidence  with  which  his  work  was 
followed  at  the  beginning. 

Carranza 

A LMOST  from  the  beginning  of  the  present 
troubles  in  Mexico  we  have  expressed  our  view 
of  Carranza.  We  have  regretted  his  prickliness 
about  the  United  States,  but  explained  how  natural 
it  was,  considering  the  views  of  his  people.  Of  his 
general  make-up  we  spoke  over  a year  ago,  on  August 
1st,  1914,  as  follows : 


Filling  Space 

O PILLING  ink  when  ideas  are  short  leads  fre- 
^ quently  to  folly.  The  Montgomery,  Alabama, 
Advertizer  has  made  an  exhibition  of  itself  at  our  ex- 
pense, but  principally  at  its  own.  It  wrenches  one 
sentence  from  its  context,  which  is  an  easy  and 
familiar  trick.  That  sentence  is  “The  greatest  molly- 
coddle of  all  time  is  Jesus.”  It  observes  that: 

1 — Jesus  Christ  is  ridiculed  in  the  editorial. 

2.  — The  editor  is  not  satisfied  with  the  stand  Christ 
took. 

3.  — The  Weekly  defends  the  feminist  movement. 

Actually  the  editorial  stated  merely  that  Hamlet, 


the  thinker  and  doubter,  was  more  interesting  than 
Fortinbras,  the  unhesitating  man  of  action,  and  then 
it  said: 


With  the  passing  of  the  Cientificos  from  Mexico 
ought  to  go  the  idea  of  government  by  the  man 
on  horseback.  In  its  place  must  come  government 
by  law.  The  more  quickly  the  military  idea  is 
eradicated  the  sooner  wifi  a measure  of  happiness 
be  restored  to  the  Mexican  people.  Into  Car- 
ranza’s hands  has  been  committed  the  shaping  of 
civil  government.  He  is  not  a picturesque  figure. 
He  has  always  put  forward  his  ideas  rather  than 
his  personality.  His  sense  of  responsibility  in  a 
very  difficult  position  sometimes  makes  him  balky 
in  dealing  with  us.  He  cannot  afford  to  make 
any  mistake  in  his  relations  to  the  great  power  in 
the  north.  He  works  quietly  and  stubbornly,  but 
efficiently,  toward  orderly  government.  When 
fighting  is  over,  and  the  long  and  difficult  ex- 
ecutive work  of  restoring  order  to  the  finances 
and  the  government  of  Mexico  is  begun,  that 
much  afflicted  country  must  depend  for  its  leader- 
ship upon  a man  whose  principal  interest  is  not 
in  war,  nor  in  the  glamour  of  war,  but  in  law  and 
peace. 


Our  views  of  Carranza  have  not  changed.  He  is 
not  an  easy  man  for  the  United  States  to  deal  with, 
but  we  believe  him  to  be  honest,  able,  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  desires  and  needs  of  the  majority 
of  his  people. 


France 


"MUTHING  said  since  the  war  began  has  had  in  it 
^ more  of  the  quality  of  poetic  truth  than  Lord 
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Cromer’s  declaration  that  if  France  should 
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It  is  not  change  of  rulers  that  gives  to  this 
naughty  world  a value  interfused  with  everything, 
even  with  calamity.  It  is  not  Fortinbras,  but 
Hamlet,  who  makes  of  life  a haven  for  the  mind, 
a place  stained  with  the  white  radiance  of  eternity. 

And  among  those  who  are  skeptical  of  force,  there 
is  one  greater  even  than  Hamlet.  The  great 
mollycoddle  of  all  time  is  Jesus. 

It  makes  no  difference  that  the  Advertizer  chose  to 
make  an  irreverent  and  shallow  ass  of  itself.  The 
world  is  full  of  such.  Nor  are  our  sympathies  luke- 
warm to  our  fellow  journalists  when  vacancy  forces 
them  to  emit  words  of  little  meaning.  We  know  how 
it  is  ourselves.  The  space  must  be  filled  at  any 
cost.  The  presses  will  not  wait.  After  all,  if  a news- 
paper never  does  anything  worse  than  making  up 
nonsense  and  wasting  ink  in  order  to  meet  emergen- 
cies, its  record  may  be  called  comparatively  sound. 

When? 

/"iPEN  ye  the  gates,  that  the  righteous  nation, 

^ Even  the  nation  which  keepeth  faith,  may  enter  in. 
Salvation  shall  be  thy  walls  and  bulwarks, 

And  thy  gates  Praise. 

I will  make  thine  officers  Peace, 

And  thy  rulers  Righteousness. 

For  thou  shalt  be  redeemed  with  Justice 
And  established  with  Righteousness. 

And  the  abundance  of  salvation,  wisdom,  and  knowl- 
edge 

Shall  be  the  strength  and  stability  of  thy  times. 

Behold,  I will  extend  peace  to  thee  like  a river, 
And  glory  among  nations  like  an  overflowing  stream. 
Violence  shall  no  more  be  heard  in  thy  land, 
Desolation  nor  destruction  within  thy  borders. 

Thou  shalt  be  far  from  oppression,  for  thou  shalt 
not  fear; 

And  from  terror,  for  it  shall  not-come  niph  thee. 
■„  
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SUBSTANTIALLY  all  deposits  in  the  Postal  Savings 
System  represent  the  savings  of  wage-earners  who 
will  not  patronize  private  institutions,  but  who  have 
confidence  in  the  government.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  foreign-born  patrons  of  the  postal  banks,  who  con- 
stitute three-fifths  of  the  depositors  and  who  own  sev- 
enty-two per  cent  of  the  deposits. 

Many  thousands  of  the  foreign-born  residents  of  the 
United  States  were  accustomed  to  remit  their  savings 
for  safe-keeping  to  the  countries  whence  they  came,  until 
the  European  war  put  an  abrupt  end  to  this  practise. 
On  a large  scale,  the  war  diverted  these  accumulations 
to  the  American  postal  banks.  An  exceedingly  large 
sum,  therefore,  which  otherwise  would  have  gone  abroad, 
was  kept  in  this  country  and  released  through  the  postal 
banks  at  a most  critical  time  to  the  uses  of  American 
commerce  and  industry.  The  European  war  has  given 
new  and  convincing  evidence  of  the  economic  value  of 
the  Postal  Savings  System. 

During  August,  1914,  the  first  month  of  the  wrar,  the 
net  gain  of  postal  savings  exceeded  $4,000,000.  During 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  last,  the  average  monthly 
increase  of  deposits  at^postal  banks  was  $1,800,000.  The 
total  increase  of  deposits  for  the  year  was  $22,240,437. 

Today  there  are  about  540,000  depositors  with  more 
than  $68,000,000  to  their  credit.  Since  the  war  began 
150,000  people  have  been  added  to  the  lists  of  deposi- 
tors. Every  state  made  a substantial  gain  during  the 
last  fiscal  year  except  North  Dakota,  which  fell  behind 
slightly.  The  six  states  recording  the  largest  increases 
of  deposits  and  the  amounts  gained  by  each  follow: 

New  York .$12,001,588 

Illinois  1,335,944 

Pennsylvania  1,143,273 

Massachusetts  918,550 

New  Jersey  899,723 

Michigan  757,751 

The  unprecedented  increase  is  directly  due  to  peculiar 
conditions  caused  by  the  war. 

After  other  agencies  failed,  postal  banks  have  suc- 
ceeded in  overcoming  the  tendency  of  the  immigrant 
either  to  hide  his  savings  or  send  them  abroad.  It  is 
conservatively  estimated  that  at  least  half  of  the  total 
sum  now  on  deposit  in  the  postal  banks  would  have  gone 
to  Europe  but  for  the  facilities  now  afforded  by  the  gov- 
ernment. Here,  then,  is  $34,000,000  cash  made  available 
to  the  business  world  of  the  United  States  which  other- 
wise would  have  passed  into  foreign  hands  and  foreign 
enterprises.  Of  the  remaining  $34,000,000,  practically  all 
would  have  lain  idle  in  dark  and  musty  hiding-places. 

The  allegiance  of  the  immigrant  follows  his  bank  ac- 
count; and  now,  in  round  numbers,  300,000  of  them — 
some  natural izod^Popoe  not  n|turalized — have  put  their 
Digitized  by  \jO  QIC 


hard-won  surplus  of  earnings,  money  obtained  for  the 
most  part  by  hand  labor,  in  the  keeping  of  the  American 
government.  They  have  become  stockholders  in  an 
American  institution.  Just  so  long  as  the  foreign  ele- 
ment sends  its  surplus  abroad,  just  so  long  do  its  mem- 
bers plan  to  return  to  the  various  lands  of  their  birth 
as  soon  as  they  have  laid  by  a competence.  If  already 
a citizen  of  the  United  States,  the  foreign-born  resident 
who  enters  the  Postal  Savings  System  will  gain  a new 
and  deeper  sense  of  close  relationship  with  the  land  of 
his  adoption,  and  hence  become  a better  citizen.  If  not 
yet  a citizen,  he  will  feel  that  the  United  States  never- 
theless is  his  protector  and  friend;  hence  he  will  be  the 
more  disposed  to  think  of  this  country  as  his  country, 
and  take  out  first  papers. 

JNCIDENTS  of  almost  daily  occurrence  are  strength- 
ening the  confidence  of  our  alien  population  in  the 
postal  banking  system.  A year  ago  last  July,  a Russian 
subject,  Felix  Samuelis,  22  years  old,  was  drowned  in  the 
Susquehanna  river  at  Wilkes-Barre.  He  had  $90  on 
deposit  in  the  postal  bank  at  Wilkes-Barre.  The 
funeral  expenses  were  borne  by  the  D.  L.  K.  Kestuzzia 
Society.  The  only  heirs  were  the  young  man’s  father 
and  mother,  residing  at  Buda,  Omina  Tomaszbuda,  gov- 
ernment of  Sumalki,  Russia.  The  Russian  Imperial 
Consul  General  at  New  York  City  assisted  the  postal 
authorities  in  locating  the  heirs,  and  in  order  that  pay- 
ment of  the  deposit  might  be  properly  made,  the  Post- 
master General  requested  the  Secretary  of  State  to  ob- 
tain the  signatures  of  the  father  and  mother  to  the  dead 
son’s  certificates  of  deposit.  After  this  was  done  through 
the  American  consul  at  Warsaw,  the  postmaster  of 
Wilkes-Barre,  last  January,  was  authorized  to  pay  to 
Jukundia  and  Antonia  Samuelis  $90  by  international 
money  order. 

The  foreign-language  newspapers  published  in  this 
country,  I am  glad  to  say,  are  friendly  and  exceedingly 
useful  to  the  Postal  Savings  System.  Such  little  stories 
as  the  above  are  taken  up  in  the  foreign-language  papers 
and  travel  far..  Among  their  readers  a feeling  of  gen- 
uine fondness  for,  as  wTell  as  confidence  in,  the  American 
government  is  the  natural  result.  The  system  is  a po- 
tential aid  in  bringing  about  a genuine  and  a healthy 
as  imilation  of  the  alien  peoples  who  seek  homes  among 

11 V 

Successful  as  it  is,  the  Postal  Savings  System  still 
falls  short  of  conferring  upon  the  public  its  full  possible 
benefit.  An  old  man  recently  called  the  postmaster  of 
Genesee,  Idaho,  to  the  postal-savings  window  of  that 
office  and,  pulling  a large  baking-powder  can  from  one 
of  his  coat  pockets,  he  asked  to  make  deposit  in  the 
GoTK-see  posta\  bank.  The  postmaster  noticed  that  the 
< an  felt  he  ry,  but  had  no  idea  that  it  contained  a large 
‘iim  of  r ARer  counting,  he  fquncj,  tfyq.  contents 
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amounted  to  $1200  in  gold  and  silver  coin.  The  post- 
master was  compelled  to  advise  this  would-be  depositor 
that  he  could  accept  only  $100  for  deposit  during  a 
calendar  month.  Thus,  in  order  to  transfer  the  $1200 
from  that  baking-powder  can  into  the  custody  of  the 
United  States  government  and  then  into  American  trade 
and  industry,  it  was  necessary  that  the  man  deposit  at 
the  rate  of  $100  a month  until  he  had  $500  to  his  credit; 
that  he  then  put  the  $500  into  postal-savings  bonds; 
and  that  he  then  repeat  the  process  until  the  $1200  was 
absorbed. 

At  Toms  Creek,  Virginia,  only  a few  months  ago, 
an  illiterate  miner  asked  for  a private  talk  with  the  post- 
master. He  said  that  for  three  years  his  wife  had  car- 
ried a thousand  dollars  with  her  day  and  night,  and 
that  now  he  had  convinced  her  it  would  be  wisest  to  put 
the  money  in  the  Toms  Creek  postal  bank.  The  post- 
master persuaded  the  miner  to  make  a deposit  of  $100, 
and  told  him  to  come  back  a month  later  and  put  in 
another  $100.  Up  to  date  he  has  not  returned. 

From  reports  of  postmasters  it  is  possible  to  multiply 
instances  of  this  sort  ad  infinitum.  The  difficulty  lies  in 
the  statutory  restrictions  which  limit  the  amount  that 
can  be  accepted  from  a depositor  to  $100  a month  and 
to  $500  in  all.  These  restrictions  have  occasioned  bitter 
disappointment  in  thousands  of  instances. 

Mr.  Frank  D.  Baker,  postmaster  of  Flint,  Michigan, 
is  the  director  in  one  of  the  local  banks  of  his  city. 
“I  have  been  naturally  interested  and  curious  as  to 
where  the  money  went  that  this  office  could  not  accept 
on  account  of  these  limitations,”  writes  Mr.  Baker  in  a 
report  to  the  department.  "My  experience  is  that  the 
patrons  of  postal  savings,  on  account  of  an  inborn  prej- 
udice against  banks  in  general,  will  not  deposit  their 
money  in  them,  but  carry  the  excess  on  their  persons 
or  in  their  homes.  Many,  on  being  informed  of  the 
amounts  they  are  limited  to,  refuse  to  make  a deposit 
at  all,  taking  the  proffered  money  home  with  them.  The 
five  banks  of  the  city  are  comparatively  very  strong 
institutions  and  there  has  not  been  a bank  failure  in 
the  past  forty  years,  so  that  there  is  no  local  reason  why 
depositors  should  be  particularly  distrustful.  I think 
the  limitation  to  $100  a month  and  a $500  maximum 
greatly  reduces  the  volume  of  business  that  might  be 
done.” 

The  postmaster  of  Leadville,  Colorado,  states  that  it 
is  a frequent  occurrence  at  his  office  to  receive  for  de- 
posit bills  and  currency  which  smell  of  hoarding  places 
underground  and  which  have  been  kept  in  musty  boxes 


or  in  some  dark  corner  of  an  unaired  cellar.  Often  the 
bills  have  to  be  placed  in  the  sunlight  to  remove  the 
odor.  In  many  cases,  once  the  decision  to  trust  such 
savings  to  the  postal  banks  is  reached,  the  amount  ex- 
ceeds that  which  the  postmaster  can  accept  in  one  de- 
posit. Then  the  question  is  whether  the  person  asking 
a place  of  safe-keeping  will  leave  a portion  of  his  sav- 
ings with  the  postmaster  and  take  home  the  remainder. 
As  I have  indicated,  experience  has  shown  that  the  ma- 
jority of  applicants  dislike  to  make  this  division,  and 
hence  refuse  to  make  a deposit. 

The  postmaster  of  Butte,  Montana,  has  reported  that 
during  the  first  sixty  days  from  the  opening  of  the  Postal 
Savings  System  at  that  office  deposits  amounting  to  more 
than  $150,000  were  refused  because  of  the  legal  re- 
strictions. St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  has  received  innumer- 
able applications  from  individuals  who  desire  to  deposit 
insurance  payments  ranging  up  to  $2000,  but  who  will 
not  deposit  fractional  amounts. 

I appealed  to  Congress  a year  ago  for  relief  from  this 
situation,  and  the  postal  service  bill,  which  failed  to  pass 
in  the  closing  hours  of  Congress,  carried  a provision  for 
the  acceptance  of  larger  deposits.  I am  informed  that 
the  Senate  and  House  conferees  were  in  accord  on  this 
provision,  which  would  have  accommodated  thousands 
of  persons  desiring  to  become  postal  depositors  and  have 
allayed  further  agitation  of  the  subject.  I shall  renew 
my  recommendation  to  the  next  Congress  that  the  pres- 
ent embarrassing  restrictions  be  relaxed,  and  am  confi- 
dent of  favorable  action. 

THE  present  precautionary  limitations  of  law  were 
adopted  because  the  service  was  new  to  this  country, 
and  it  was  thought  best  to  go  slow.  Now,  however,  it 
is  clear  that  the  interest  of  the  public  will  be  best  served 
by  modifying  the  restrictions.  Hence  the  department 
now  recommends  that  the  maximum  balance  which  may 
be  accepted  be  placed  at  $2000,  limiting  interest-bearing 
accounts  to  $1000.  I think  it  conservative  to  say  that 
at  least  $25,000,000  in  currency  is  now  withheld  from 
circulation  because  its  holders,  owing  to  the  restrictive 
regulations,  have  been  unable  to  take  full  advantage 
of  the  Postal  Savings  System. 

One  of  the  gratifying  results  of  four  years'  experience 
in  postal  banking  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  apprehension 
at  the  outset  that  the  new  system  would  draw  large 
sums  from  business  uses  has  been  completely  dissipated. 
Those  who  at  one  time  feared  the  system  are  no  longer 
hostile,  but  on  the  contrary  are  friendly. 


What’s  in  a Name 


There  is  one  man  in  the  country , besides  John  A.  Patten , who  knows  what  “medicine”  goes 
into  “Wine  of  Cardui,”  and  what  profit  comes  out  of  it.  This  man , for  years,  was  manufacturing 
chemist  for  the  Chattanooga  Medicine  Company , makers  of  “Wine  of  Cardui.”  He  feels  that  he 
will  be  performing  a real  service  in  giving  the  public  the  benefit  of  his  expert  knowledge.  The 
first  of  three  articles  by  this  man,  covering  the  manufacture  and  8ale  of  “Wine  of  Cardui”  and 
“ Black  Draught”  will  appear  m the  next  issue , 
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A Plea  From  Bulgaria’s  Queen 


Queen  Eleonora  is  a well-informed  and  enlightened  woman,  with  many  friends  in  this  country.  Like 
many  other  Bulgarians,  she  feels  that  her  country  is  not  fully  understood  in  the  United  States,  and  was 
contemplating  a trip  over  here  when  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war  prevented.  The  following  letter 
has  just  been  received  from  one  of  her  close  American  friends : 


PRAY  forgive  me  if  again  I lay  my 
troubles  before  you,  but  I turn  to 
you,  knowing  that  you  always  have 
a warm  heart  for  Bulgaria  and  for  her 
needs.  One  of  these,  and  a most  urgent 
one,  is  a real  traili  ng  school  for  sick 
nurses,  working  on  American  methods 
and  lines.  Our  wars  have  shown  how 
much  we  do  want  trained  nurses.  Those 
whom  I could  provide  were  more  a 
pis  aller,  and,  with  all  their  good  will 
and  devotion,  could  never  do  thorough 
work.  When  Professor  Dutton,  Colum- 
bia College,  New'  York,  was  here  with 
the  Carnegie  Commission  to  investigate 
into  our  “atrocities,”  things  were  talked 
over  with  him,  and  he  most  kindly  vol- 
unteered to  interest  the  American  Red 
Cross  in  our  cause,  w'ho  arranged  that  a 
teacher  in  that  line,  Miss  Scott  Hay,  wras 
to  be  sent  to  us. 

As  you  are  aw'are,  it  was  planned  for 
me  to  come  to  America  then,  and  in  put- 
ting our  scheme  before  your  authorities, 
I had  hoped  to  obtain  some  substantial 
help  to  carry  it  out.  War  broke  out  and 
all  these  plans  were  upset.  Miss  Hay 
was  sent  with  a sanitary  unit  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  to  Russia,  where 
she  worked  until  nowr;  from  there  she 
came  here,  first  only  to  have  a look  at 
things,  but  Mr.  Bicknell,  a delegate  of 
your  Red  Cross,  w'ho  w?as  here  the  other 
day,  seemed  to  think  it  better  for  her  to 
rema:n,  once  here,  and  to  begin  work  as 
soon  as  possible.  So  wre  set  about  to 
clean  and  furnish  a w'ard  in  the  Alex- 
andre Hospital,  Sophia,  for  her  and  her 
pupils,  of  whom  there  will  be  six  or 
seven.  That  will  take  two  months  at  least. 


Eleonora , Queen  of  Bulgaria. 


the  w’hole  place  having  been  overrun 
by  infectious  diseases.  Miss  Hay  went 
meanwhile  to  the  American  College, 
Samokoff,  to  learn  our  language. 

To  establish  this  litt’e  school  now 
raises  great  difficulties  and  expenses;  to 
maintain  it,  although  I have  a small 


capital  (60,000  fra.)  for  that  purpose, 
will  also  be  very  difficult,  as  1 cannot, 
after  our  misfortunes,  force  the  govern- 
ment to  come  to  the  front  in  that  mat- 
ter, as  it  ought  to  have  done — and  the 
help  for  which  I looked  to  America  I 
could  not  get.  So,  I thought,  if  you 
could  interest  good  people  of  your  ac- 
quaintance just  to  help  us  over  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  beginning  of  this  little 
school,  in  w'hich  your  Red  Cross  is  also 
interested,  having  sent  the  teacher,  that 
wTe  may  be  able  to  cover  the  expenses  of 
the  first  installation,  and,  by  and  by,  to 
keep  that  small  capital  increasing.  It 
would  really  be  an  American  concern, 
the  pupils  almost  all  recruiting  from  the 
American  colleges,  in  that  way  again 
representing  a means  of  influence  of  cul- 
ture, as  for  so  many  years,  in  so  many 
instances,  Bulgaria  has  enjoyed  through 
American  generosity. 

I am  perfectly  aw’are  that  the  moment 
is  ill-chosen  to  turn  for  help  to  America, 
so  heavily  burdened  with  care  for  those 
who  suffer  by  the  terrible  w'orld  w'ar; 
but  then,  wre  also  are  sufferers,  and  you 
do  know'  how  poor  w'e  are!  If  you 
could  come  to  the  rescue  of  that  little 
school-undertaking  now',  I would  gladly 
replace  the  money  a few  years  hence,  as 
I am  perfectly  convinced  that  Bulgaria 
cannot  be  left  in  the  miserable  and 
throttled  condition  in  which  she  is 
now'.  Would  you  answer  to  my  appeal, 
please  do  so  through  the  Bulgarian 
Minister  at  Washington,  Mr.  Tan- 
aretoff,  or  by  way  of  the  American 
legation  at  Bucharest.  Again  pardon 
me  for  troubling  you  at  such  a time;  my 


Bulgaria  has  been  playing  so  critical  a role  in  the  Balkans  of  late  that  attentive  Americans  are  anx- 
ious to  know  more  about  the  character  of  the  Balkans  and  the  reasonableness  or  unreasonableness  of  the 
way  Bulgaria  has  been  acting.  We  shall  publish  a special  article  on  this  subject  next  week , with  interest- 
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The  Arrowrock  dam. 


Cashing 


SETTLERS  on  the  Boise  irrigation 
project  in  Idaho  accord  high  praise 
to  the  officers  of  the  United  States 
Reclamation  Service  for  efficiency  and 
economy  in  the  completion  of  the  Ar- 
rowrock dam  and  the  network  of  canals 
for  the  distribution  of  water  a full  year 
in  advance  of  the  time  set  at  the  begin- 
ning of  work,  and  at  a cost  $2,000,000 
under  the  estimate.  Storage  of  water 
in  the  reservoir  this  year,  the  driest  on 
record,  saved  the  crops  on  100,000  acres. 
This  cashing  in  on  our  undeveloped  re- 
sources was  celebrated  with  a barbecue 
and  harvest  home  in  Boise,  on  October  4. 

Only  those  familiar  with  conditions 
in  the  semi-arid  west  can  appreciate  the 
difficulties  overcome  in  the  construction 
of  this  system.  Early  settlers  had  ap- 
propriated all  the  normal  summer  flow 
of  the  Boise  river  for  irrigation,  and 
still  there  was  a fine  body  of  land  in 
the  valley  wholly  without  water,  and  use- 
less. 


By  making  exhaustive  surveys  of  the 
watershed  of  the  river,  a watershed  more 
than  twice  the  area  of  Rhode  Island, 
government  experts  determined  that 
enough  flood  water  was  going  to  waste 
in  winter  amlgpring  to  reclaim  and  ir- 
rigate 240, Orf)  acret  if  \ 


!ed  and 


In  on  Natural  Wealth 


By  M.  F.  CUNNINGHAM 

held  for  the  hot,  dry,  summer  months. 

This,  then,  was  the  problem — to  create 
a mighty  reserve  bank  high  above  the 
land  and  to  pay  out  the  liquid  millions 
to  meet  the  legitimate  demands  of  the 
settlers.  The  problem  has  been  com- 
pletely solved  at  a cost  to  the  govern- 
ment of  $12,000,000,  and  as  a result 
240,000  acres  of  land  are  to  be  converted 
from  sage-brush  desert  into  fruitful  gar- 
dens, orchards  and  farms.  In  20  years 
the  settlers  will  return  the  $12,000,000 
to  the  government  in  the  way  of  pay- 
ments for  water. 

Arrowrock  dam  is  the  key  to  the  whole 
irrigation  system.  By  throwing  this  dam 
across  a narrow'  canyon  of  the  river  22 
miles  above  Boise  the  builders  converted 
the  channel  into  a reservoir.  This  runs 
back  into  the  mountains  for  18  miles, 
and  has  a maximum  depth  of  260  feet 
at  the  dam.  It  will  hold  when  full 
244,300  acre-feet,  of  water,  enough  to 
cover  381  square  miles  to  the  depth  of 
a foot.  The  dam  is  the  highest  ever 
built,  348.5  feet.  It  starts  on  the  solid 
granite  91.5  feet  below  the  bed  of  the 
river  with  a thickness  of  240  feet,  and 
tapers  to  16  feet  at  the  top.  In  its  con- 
struction 530.000  cubic  yards  of  concrete 
were  used.  Charles  H.  Paul,  the  engineer 


in  charge,  estimates  that  if  this  wrere 
erected  in  the  form  of  a shaft  on  a base 
10  feet  square  it  w’ould  reach  to  a height 
of  29  miles. 

At  one  end  of  the  dam  is  a spillway 
to  carry  off  the  surplus  w'ater  when  the 
reservoir  is  full.  Gates  in  this  work 
automatically  so  that  there  will  never  be 
danger  from  high  w’ater.  Other  gates 
at  various  heights  in  the  dam,  adjusted 
with  scientific  precision,  release  the 
stored  w’ater  to  the  stream  below  as  it  is 
needed  for  irrigation.  It  then  follow’s 
the  channel  of  the  river  for  12  miles  to  a 
minor  dam,  wffiere  it  is  taken  out  upon 
the  land  through  canals. 

Blocking  the  river  in  this  way  brought 
up  another  problem  for  the  government 
to  solve.  Above  Arrowrock  in  the  Boise 
Basin  there  is  three  billion  feet  of 
merchantable  timber,  while  the  mills  arc 
dowm  below.  As  the  logs  are  floated 
dowm  stream  it  is  now  necessary  to  lift 
them  over  the  dam.  A device  is  under 
construction  to  pick  up  a log  of  any  size 
or  length,  carry  it  across  the  top  of  the 
dam  and  deliver  it  into  a chute  leading 
down  to  the  river  below.  The  capacity 
of  this  device  is  60,000,000  feet  a year, 
and  at  this  rate  it  will  take  50  years  to 
complete  the  jo&riginal  from 
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Firing  at  a range  of  600  yards. 


A Mill  for  Marksmanship 


By  J.  E.  JENKS 


NO  MAP  or  gazetteer  shows  the 
speck  in  the  geography  of  Mary- 
land known  as  Winthrop,  but  at 
that  place  the  government  maintains  a 


Operating  the  taraets. 


unique  institution  unlike  anything  of  the 
sort  in  the  world.  It  is  a mill  for  marks- 
manship— ;not  a mere  range  for  the  de- 
velopment of  accuracy  with  the  rifle,  but 
where  coaches  for  riflemen  are  taught 
and  the  foundation  laid  for  small-arms 
practise  throughout  the  navy  and  marine 
corps.  This  is  the  marine  corps  rifle 
range  and  the  navy  school  for  small-arms 
coaches,  if  its  complete  official  label  shall 
be  exposed  to  view,  and  it  is  located  on  a 
1100-acre  tract  of  Maryland  farm  land 
that  was  locally  known  once  as  “Stump's 
Neck,”  which  title  did  not  lend  itself  at- 
tractively to  the  designation  of  a gov- 
ernment station. 

Every  newly  enlisted  man  in  the 
marine  corps  is  sent  to  the  Winthrop 
range  for  drill  as  a marksman.  Most  of 
them  come  from  the  middle  section  of 
the  country  and  have  had  no  experience 
with  the  small  arm,  but  after  two  weeks 
of  intensive  traSmSgon 
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Even  mimic  warfare  sometimes  has  its  -r  1 
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pronounced  qualified.  They  gain  ex- 
perience at  the  station  such  as  they 
would  encounter  in  actual  service  in  the 
field — living  under  canvas,  messing  in  the 
conventional  style  of  men 
in  the  open,  separated  from 
garrison  comforts  and  other- 
wise being  initiated  at  an 
early  stage  of  their  career  in 
the  duties  and  surround- 
ings of  the  fighting  per- 
sonnel. 

A feature  of  the  station 
which  makes  it  distinctive  is 
the  school  for  small-arms 
coaches,  of  whom  some  250 
have  been  instructed  and  re- 
turned to  the  naval  ships 
from  which  they  were  taken 
for  this  purpose.  Men  are 
selected  in  squads  of  ten 
from  each  vessel  at  such 
times  as  they  may  be  spared 
without  interfering  with  the 
work  on  board  ship.  This 
school  is  conducted  daily 
from  ten  to  twelve  hours  and 
the  regular  schedule  of  work 
is  carried  on  thoroughly,  in- 
cluding the  firing  regulations  and  the 


study  of  text-books  generally  in  service 
use.  It  is  not  merely  coaching  to  which 
these  men  are  subjected  in  the  matter  of 
small  arms,  but  they  are  taken  into  the 
armory  and  instructed  in  the  art  of  tak- 
ing apart  and  assembling  rifles,  auto- 
matic pistols  and  machine  guns;  for  the 
work  embraces  machine  guns  as  well  as 
small  arms,  and  will  be  extended  to  the 
3-inch  field  gun._  ,.TJ^^is  to  meet  the 
ne\f  coffdftfim  m wfrr hire" 'which  appears 
to  have  developed  in  the  conflict  in 
Europe.  Hereafter,  the  marksman  must 
know  of  the  larger  weapons  as  well  as 
the  rifle.  No  technical  detail  of  the  busi- 
ness of  firing  the  gun  with  precision  and 
effect  has  been  overlooked  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  instruction  of  the 
coaches,  who  emerge  from  the  course  a 
Winthrop  familiar  with  the  regular  navy 
qualification  course  and  that  of  the  army 
with  pistol,  machine  gun,  collective  fire, 
the  national  match  course,  long  range 
firing  and  so  on.  They  perform  all 
coaching  for  navy  courses,  even  when  the 
marines  fire,  and  are  sometimes  em- 
ployed in  coaching  in  the  army  courses. 
Such  a station  as  that  at  Winthrop  is 
bound  to  contribute  practically  to  the 
preparedness  of  the  individual  for  service. 
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Football  as  Taught  at  Yale 

By  HERBERT  REED 


SCOVILL  DOING  A BIT  OF  YALE'S 
KICKING 

This  husky  Eli  halfback  has  added  punt- 
ing to  his  other  accomplishments  this 
year , the  said  accomplishments  being  an 
ability  to  run  hard , interfere,  and  take 
his  proper  share  in  the  open  passing 
game. 


PERHAPS  the  most  fascinating  of 
the  gridiron  problems  in  the  east 
is  that  which  is  in  process  of  solu- 
tion at  New  Haven,  where  Frank  Hinkev 
is  in  his  second  year  as  head  coach.  It 
is  apparent  that  Hinkev  is  seeking  to 
build  up  a system  that  shall  do  for  the 
Elis  what  the  Haughton  system  has  done 
for  Harvard.  It  is  possible  that  the  new 
method  will  bear  fruit  this  season,  but 
quite  probable,  in  my  judgment,  that  the 
best  of  Yale  football  will  be  on  tap  in 
the  years  to  come. 

The . Elis  are  alive  to  the  most  ad- 
vanced football,  and  quite  possibly  able 
to  realize  that  they  have  not  alone  to 
teach  their  own  men  the  game,  but  to 
make  special  preparation  against  Har- 
vard and  Princeton,  their  dearest  rivals. 
Indeed,  the  first  indication  that  the  Blue 
was  preparing  for  the  future  lay  in  the 
very  smart  work  in  handling  kicks  in  the 
game  aga:nst  Maine.  The  way  to  beat 
Harvard,  of  course,  is  to  ruin  the  Crim- 
son's kicking  game,  and  this  can  be  done 
only  by  spilling  the  men  who  come  down 
the  field,  and  getting  a good  back  loose — 
giving  him  a start. 

It  was  the  clever  way  in  which  the 
Elis  handled  kicks  that  gave  them  the 
whiphand  over  the  Maine  men,  and  if 
they  can  keep  it  up  they  will  be  able  to 
turn  over  to  their  quarterback  a far 
greater  latitude  in  the  choice  of  plays 
than  a Yale  quarter  has  enjoyed  in  half 
a dozen  ye^s,.  Once  past^he  forty-yard 
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line  there  is  a splendid  chance  to  mix  up 
the  kicking,  the  passing  and  the  run- 
ning game,  and  against  Maine  Yale  was 
able  to  use  the  mixture 
liecause  the  Elis  hail 
w taken  thorough  care  of 
the  kicking  game  of  their 
opponents.  The  Blue 
showed  something  of  the 
resourcefulness  of  the  Eli  elevens  of  the 
old  days,  a resourcefulness  made  possible 
only  by  the  ability  to  get  into  a com- 
manding position.  The  Yale  road  through 
the  season  is  very  much  uphill,  but  the 
start  is  markedly  better  than  last  year. 

The  Blue  seems  to  be  in  a fair  way  to- 
ward working  out  of  two  situations  that 
have  been  troublesome  in  the  past — first 
the  quarterback,  second  the  ends.  It 
was  not  my  good  fortune  to  see  Lowry, 
at  the  time  first  string  quarterback,  in 
action,  but  I did  see  Thompson,  and 
Thompson  looks  more  like  a real  quar- 
terback than  any  man  I have  seen  at 
New  Haven  since  the  days  of  Arthur 
Howe.  Thompson  seems  to  have  all  the 
natural  ability  at  quick  punches  into  the 
line  or  runs  that  start  with  the  threat 
to  go  wide  and  wind  up  in  quick  cut-ins 
either  outside  or  inside  tackle  that 
marked  the  work  of  Aleck  Wilson;  but 
Wilson  is  a born  halfback  and  belongs 
just  where  he  ;s  placed  at  present,  while 
Thompson  looks  like  a natural  quarter- 
back, and  a man  who  can  take  coaching. 

There  has  been  a change  in  the  policy 
of  teaching  the  Ya’e  ends,  apparently. 
This  may  account  for  the  fact  that  de- 
spite a certain  amount  of  greenness  that 
is  always  found  on  the  wings  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  season,  the  entire  squad 
looks  more  promising  than  it  did  a year 
ago.  The  end  coach  ng,  by  the  way,  is  in 
the  hands  of  Brann,  who  was  somewhat 
of  an  end  himself.  Last  year’s  system  of 
having  the  ends  wait  at  their  stations  a 
few  yards  outside  of  tackles  has  been 
abandoned,  and  the  wing  men  now  go 
in,  perhaps  crudely,  but  nevertheless 
with  a purpose,  and  certainly  last  year 
they  were  either  without  a purpose  or 
else  lacked  the  support  of  a peculiar  type 
of  play  that  should  have  been  forthcom- 
ing from  the  rest  of  the  team. 

It  will  be  well  into  November  before 
it  will  be  possible  to  make  anything  like 
an  accurate  estimate  of  the  work  of  th/' 
Yale  line.  C»ates,  Baldridge  and  Way 
stood  out  noticeably  in  Yale’s  opening 
game,  and  Way  looks  to  be  a coming 
centre.  His  passing  is  good,  and  he  fits 
in  nicely  with  a plan  of  defense  that  re- 
inforces the  line  behind  the  tackles  with, 
in  one  case  a centre,  and  in  the  other  a 
back.  Way  is  fast  enough,  apparentlv, 
to  make  the  most  of  a position  that  is 
not  quite  that  of  “loose  centre”  but  of 
“extra  defensive  halfback.”  The  atti- 
tude of  most  of  the  men  on  line  defense 
seems  to  be  faulty. 

If  evidence  were  needed  that  the  Yale 
idea  of  atack  is  broadminded  in  the 
extreme,  it  could  be  found  in  the  fact 


that  the  Blue  has  adopted  the  square 
formation  of  the  backs  so  long  and  so 
successfully  used  by  the  Crimson.  It 
creaks  a little,  and  probably  will  not 
yield  much  returns  until  Noveml)er,  but 
the  mere  adoption  of  it  is  a confession 
that  Yale  now  knows  what  Harvard  has 
known  for  some  time — that  this  forma- 
tion is  one  of  the  most  useful  in  the 
game.  Yale  showed  in  the  fiist  game 
more  sound  formations — formations  from 
which  the  whole  game  of  football  can 
be  played — than  was  the  case  a year 
ago.  The  Elis  have  all  the  stereotyped 
formation,  and  have  added  thereto  the 
Rugby  pass,  the  threat  of  that  pass, 
which  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  kick 
threat,  and  the  deadly  square.  There  is 
also  evident  a tendency  to  fill  the  back- 
field  with  punters,  quite  as  Harvard 
tries  to  do. 

To  sum  up,  football  as  it  is  being 
taught  at  Y’ale  this  year  is  good  foot- 
ball, lasting  football,  interesting  football. 
The  Elis  may  or  may  not  be  beaten,  but 
certain  it  is  that  they  will  have  made 
progress  along  right  lines. 


THE  BUSINESS  END  OF  THE  PASS 

Church , one  of  the  leading  candidates 
for  a wing  position  at  New  Haven , tak- 
ing the  throw  from  the  backfield.  In- 
cidentally, under  the  tutelage  of  uRed" 
Brann,  all  the  Yale  ends  look  better  than 
they  did  a year  ago. 
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Harp  Strings  and  Shoe  Laces 

This  is  a true  story,  written  by  a young  Mormon  girl,  whose  name,  jor  obvious  reasons,  must  be  with- 
held. The  fact  that  it  is  true  is  one  of  our  strongest  reasons  for  printing  it. 


It  was  romance  as  / had  dreamed  it. 


THERE  is  a story  in  the  Talmud  of 
an  obscure  harper  of  unusual  skill 
who  was  summoned  to  court  that 
the  king  might  judge  of  his  playing. 

Now,  the  way  of  the  harper  lay  among 
thorny  paths  and  the  distance  was  long 
before  he  could  reach  the  king. 

As  he  journeyed,  his  sandals  became 
worn  by  the  briers,  and  first  one  harp 
string  and  then  another  was  sacrificed 
to  bind  the  sandals  on  his  torn  and  bleed- 
ing feet. 

At  last  he  reached  his  king.  But  the 
haip  that  should  have  discoursed  music 
lay  mute  in  his  arms — with  strings  too 
few  to  make  a melody. 

Now,  the  harper  had  no  choice  of 
roads  to  reach  his  king.  There  was  but 
the  single  path  beset  with  briers.  Had 
there  been  two^roads  and  Hie  harper 

his 


strength — to  test  his  ability  to  surmount 
barriers — would  not  his  king  have 
sighed:  “You  have  done  well,  my  son, 
and  nobly,  but  my  soul  was  hungry  for 
the  music  of  thy  harp.” 

But  this  is  not  the  story  of  the  harper. 
This  is  the  story  of  a people  much 
maligned  — grossly  misrepresented  — 
greatly  to  be  pitied;  a people,  who,  like 
the  harper,  set  forth  to  meet  their  king. 
Unlike  the  harper,  they  had  a choice  of 
roads.  They  might  have  chosen  an  easier 
road,  though  trying  enough  to  test  the 
best  that  was  in  them. 

With  a courage  born  of  deepest  re- 
ligious convictions,  they  chose  the  rough- 
er, and  unless  the  miracle  of  miracles 
transpires — will  reach  their  king  spent 
and  maimed  like  the  harper — their  souls 
stripped  bare  to  meet  the  baser  needs  of 
life,  unable  to  sing  their  Maker’s  praise. 


There  have  been  those  whose  religious 
convictions  have  bade  them  crucify  the 
flesh  to  subdue  the  spirit.  My  people 
have  crucified  their  spirit  to  be  worthy 
of  a future  life  with  God.  They  have 
held  that  the  greatest  preparation  for 
eternity  was  to  live  a life  that  would 
bring  out  the  evil  traits  that  lie  dormant 
in  the  human  race.  They  believe  that 
a higher  celestial  crown  would  be  theirs 
because  of  the  fiery  furnace  of  feeling 
through  which  they  had  come,  and  by 
means  of  which  they  had  emerged  into 
the  white  light  of  peace.  They  believed 
that  with  jealousy  slain — selfishness  and 
envy  subdued — bickerings  and  strife  put 
beneath  their  feet — they  might  climb 
step  by  step  over  all  the  pettiness  and 
hatred  and  uncharitableness  into  that 
rare  upland  of  the  spirit  - where  such 
things  could  not:46ti£h  StAST'i 
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That  was  the  ideal — the  theory.  But 
how  has  it  worked  out? 

I give  only  my  own  experience.  When 
it  came  to  me  I was  an  innocent  girl 
with  the  joy  of  living  in  my  heart  that 
comes  only  with  the  buoyancy  of  goals 
yet  to  attain. 

I was  ambitious  as  no  other  girl  whose 
life  I have  touched  has  known  ambition. 
All  the  enthusiasm  of  an  inordinately 
ambitious  father  and  mother  seemed  con- 
centrated in  my  restless  nature. 

At  twenty  I was  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  music  at  one  of  the  largest  insti- 
tutions on  the  coast.  My  appointment 
at  that  college  was  the  climax  of  a series 
of  successful  eastern  experiences  in  the 
musical  college  from  which  1 was  grad- 
uated and  in  which  my  career  stood  out 
from  the  hundreds  of  other  students. 

I had  given  many  concerts  in  my  home 
state,  where  my  career  was  followed  with 
the  keenest  enthusiasm.  “Here  was  a 
Mormon  girl,”  they  would  say,  “whose 
achievements  would  win  renown  for  Utah 
and  help  dispel  the  odium  which  had 
settled  on  the  state.”  Nothing  short  of 
a European  triumph  would  I consider 
as  my  ultimate  goal. 

In  less  than  a year  I went  out  of  that 
college — after  the  whirl  of  conflicting 
emotions  I had  been  through — a worn 
and  weary  woman  of  the  world.  Brought 
face  to  face  with  life  in  the  terrible 
guise  of  polygamy,  I was  subdued  and 
conquered.  I had  seen  and  solved  alone 
in  my  own  girlish  heart,  problems  of 
life  that  have  not  often  been  given  the 
mature  mind  to  meet. 

I was  twenty-one.  I had  tested  the 
theory  of  my  church  and  for  a time  had 
nothing  left  to  bear  me  up. 

I had  had  two  lovers — one’  a Mormon 
boy — one  an  “outsider,”  as  we  say. 
Neither  had  awakened  the  slightest  feel- 
ing of  romance  in  me.  I was  an  anomaly 
of  feminine  nature,  interested  only  in  a 
career. 

Then,  one  night  came  a bolt  that 
struck  true  and  set  my  heart  quivering 
for  an  instant,  then  almost  sti’led  it. 

rFHERE  was  another  member  of  tin 
A faculty  from  Utah — a young  fe’low  o‘' 
twenty-eight,  who  was  both  teaching  and 
attending  college.  His  wife  and  two  small 
sons  were  with  him.  We  had  met  a 
time  or  two  at  faculty  meetings,  but  as 
I did  not  care  to  have  it  known  that  I 
was  a Mormon,  I had  avoided  h;m. 

One  night,  however,  after  a late  re- 
hearsal, he  met  me  with  a horse  and  car- 
riage and  offered  to  take  me  home,  ex- 
plaining that  his  wife  would  not  object. 

As  I could  see  no  reason  why  she 
should  object,  and  being  weary  and 
somewhat  timid,  I was  only  too  glad 
to  accept  his  kind  offer.  To  my  sur- 
prise, he  laid  a box  of  bonbons  in  my 
lap  and  asked  if  I wouldn’t  enjoy  a few 
minutes’  drive  before  going  home.  I was 
overjoyed.  The  night  was  balmy  and 
he  drove  toward  the  country.  All  the 
way  I joked  and  laughed  and  parried 
his  compliments  with  a feeling  that  he 
was  merely  entertaining  me. 

Of  all  that  passed,  save  two  or  three 
remarks,  my  mind  is  now'  a blank.  I 
remember  that  the  witchery  of  the  night 
was  in  my  blood.  In  the  gayest  of 
spirits,  I was  turning  aside  from  wl  <t 
seemed  mere  flattery,  when  he  said:  “ff 
you'd  only  bp- serious  a minute.” 
Digitized  by  VjQOQlC 


“Then  don’t  be  silly,”  1 replied. 

“Do  you  want  me  to  tell  you  the 
truth?”  he  exclaimed. 

“Yes,”  I answered,  expecting  every 
compliment  to  be  reversed. 

Steeling  myself  for  an  avalanche  of 
frank  critic:sm — beginning  with  self-es- 
teem and  ending  with  frivolity  and  over- 
estimated ability — I was  shocked  even 
greater,  when  he  said: 

“I’ve  been  in  love  with  you  ever  since 
I first  saw'  you.” 

Then  I was  still — a dancing  butterfly 
stilled  on  the  point  of  a pin. 

To  a girl  raised  in  any  other  way,  such 
a confession  from  a married  man  would 
have  been  shocking  and  repulsive.  J 
had  been  raised  to  revere  every  tenet  of 
my  religion.  The  principle  of  polygamy 
was  a sacred  thing.  It  was  a revelation 
from  God. 

To  lightly  turn  aside  a confession  of 
love  from  a single  man  was  my  woman’s 
prerogative  when  I chose  to  use  it.  To 
refuse  an  opportunity  to  enter  that 
“sacred  covenant”  carried  with  it  a 
superstitious  dread  of  ill  consequences  to 
follow — I dared  not  invoke. 

The  two  boys  who  had  told  the:r  love 
in  their  blundering,  boyish  way,  had  not 
stirred  a quiver  of  the  latent  romance  of 
my  girlish  imagination. 

Here  was  a man  wTho  followed  his  pro- 
testations of  love  with  an  eloquence  of 
passionate  pleading  I had  thought  only 
possible  in  books.  He  could  describe  in 
detail  the  hat  and  gow’n  I wore  when 
he  first  saw  me.  He  could  tell  winch  of 
the  styles  of  hair-dressing  I used  was 
most  to  his  liking.  He  knew  my  favorite 
pose  in  chapel,  even  to  the  disposition 
of  each  finger.  How  he  admired  the 
slim,  white  fingers. 

TN  A daze  the  ride  terminated.  I had 
A said  not  a word.  In  a daze  I went  to 
my  room.  The  thing  was  too  over- 
whelming to  even  think  on.  I slept  wei. 
I woke  in  the  morning  resolved  to  re- 
gard it  as  a dream. 

I tossed  i‘  rff — went  merrily  to  break- 
fast— to  the  college — met  students  and 
faculty — the  matter  so  far  buried  in  my 
consciousness  that  I thought  I had  for- 
gotten it. 

I was  late  coming  in  to  chapel.  Most 
of  the  faculty  were  in  their  places.  Half 
way  to  the  steps  of  the  rostrum  some- 
thing pierced  my  heart.  I looked  up. 
He  was  gazing  at  me  with  an  expres- 
sion of  adoration  on  his  face  that  sent 
the  blood  surging  to  my  very  temples.  1 
could  never  again  be  the  same  uncon- 
scious, care-free  girl. 

A day  before  I had  been  unaware  al- 
most of  his  very  existence.  Now  he 
seemed  everywhere.  I wras  flattered  by 
such  devotion.  It  was  romance  as  I 
had  dreamed  it.  My  heart  sang  as  it 
had  never  sung  before. 

He  knew  an  apostle  who  would  marry 
us,  although  it  was  then  contrary  to 
church  ruling.  The  marriage  problem 
w'ould  thus  be  solved.  T should  be  free 
to  follow  my  career.  He  wanted  me 
never  to  have  children.  At  that  time 
I had  had  no  thought  of  children.  Am- 
bition absorbed  me  completely. 

I bade  him  write  to  father.  Upon  re- 
ceiving the  letter,  my  father — himself  a 
polygamist — walked  the  floor  all  night. 
And  yet  there  are  those  who  still  fear 
the  menace  of  polygamy  in  Utah.  Ask 


any  Mormon  father  how  he  felt  when 
his  daughter  considered  such  a step.  If 
a principle  cannot  stand  the  test  of  two 
generations,  it  will  die  self-slain — never 
fear.  1 can  enumerate  a good  many 
fathers  who  received  the  shock  as  my 
father  did,  and  who  have  been  broken- 
hearted men  from  that  day — men  who 
can  never  forget  their  daughter’s  expe- 
rience, though  they  have  subjected  other 
men’s  daughters  to  nothing  less  severe. 

While  I was  still  under  the  glamour 
of  it  all — in  love  as  a girl  can  be  only 
once,  whether  it  is  real  or  false — sud- 
denly the  thought  came:  two  was  polyg- 
amy— a test  of  the  principle — a prep- 
aration for  eternity — w'ould  he  ever 
want  a third f My  heart  contracted  at 
the  thought. 

y^ITH  my  arms  about  his  neck,  1 
asked,  would  he  ever  feel  it  was  nec- 
essary to  take  a third.  His  laugh  was  not 
the  laugh  of  a man  who  loves  so  deeply 
that  he  was  humbled  by  his  own  love, 
w’ith  a fear  about  his  heart  lest  he  lose  so 
precious  a gift.  It  wras  the  ’augli  of  a 
vain  man,  flattered  by  such  a show  of  de- 
votion— a man  whose  vanity  would  car- 
ry him  to  even  greater  folly,  as  I had 
yet  to  learn;  a man  who  would  crucify 
my  feelings  as  he  had  already  crucified 
his  wife’s. 

Ah,  that  wife!  Till  then  I had  never 
thought  what  her  feelings  must  be.  But. 
girl  that  1 was,  I realized  that  I had 
loved  unworthily.  Like  Alladine  and 
Palomides,  I could  see  then  that  my 
flowers  were  not  real. 

From  that  moment  the  picture  of  the 
tortured  wife  never  left  my  mind.  One 
night  I said  to  him:  “I  cannot  marry 
you.” 

He  misunderstood  my  motive  and 
blurted  out:  “Give  me  a year  and  I’ll 
divorce  her.” 

“Divorce  her!”  I exclaimed,  amazed. 
“But  that  would  not  be  polygamy!” 

He  stared  at  me.  And  I saw  him  with 
clearer  vision.  We  w'ent  our  ways 
alone. 

But  the  scales  had  fallen  from  my 
eyes.  I could  never  again  accept  polyg- 
amy as  my  father  and  mother,  in  spite 
of  their  own  trying  experience,  had 
taught  me  to  accept  it.  I began  to  see 
the  working  out  of  the  principle.  I be- 
gan to  see  my  people  as  they  were — 
struggling  blindly,  but  bravely,  with  an 
impossible  problem.  I became  aware  of 
the  shattered  lives  around  me. 

There  was  the  black-eyed  beautiful 
girl — my  successor  in  the  devotion  of  the 
man  who  had  loved  me.  She  disappeared 
after  a while;  nobody  has  heard  of 
her  since.  He  grew  ambitious  politically 
and  denied  all  knowledge  of  her  where- 
abouts. 

There  was  a queenly  woman  with  two 
worthy  suitors  whose  hearts  she  broke 
for  a seventh  interest  in  a much-married 
man.  She  was  lost  for  a while  in  Mex- 
ico and  returned — a wounded  doe  with 
her  fawn — to  die  under  the  shelter  of  her 
father’s  roof.  Her  mother  is  raising  the 
pitiful  daughter,  who  looks  out  upon  life 
with  sad,  pleading  eyes. 

There  was  the  man  who  wrecked  his 
own  and  two  women’s  lives  for  that  prin- 
ciple. He  went  into  it  from  sincere  mo- 
tives, if  ever  a man  did.  He  and  his 
wife  chose  the  girl  who  was  to  help  them 

“win  their  celestial  crown,”  Both  pled 
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with  her  to  accept  the  call.  After  the 
ceremony,  assailed  by  doubts  occasioned 
by  the  knowledge  that  even  the  church 
no  longer  sanctioned  it,  he  wandered  for 
days  alone  in  the  hills,  a tortured,  well- 
nigh  crazed  man.  Both  women  died 
within  a year.  He  knew  that  the  wife 
whose  devotion  one  year  before  had 
been  so  sweet  to  him — was  going  from 
him  gladly,  was  courting  death— even 
leaving  her  little  children  without  a 
wavering  desire  for  life.  Not  a memory 
of  any  tender  hours  with  him  seemed 
left  upon  her  mind.  She  begged  death 
to  take  her.  The  other  followed  even 
more  gladly. 

There  are  the  women — deserted — 
whose  husbands  left  them  for  the  other 
woman.  Their  faces  show  that  they  are 
nursing  their  griefs  and  living  them  over 
and  over  again — daily  growing  more  em- 
bittered and  hardened.  Prepared  for 
eternity? 

There  is  my  mother — who,  in  moments 
of  exaltation,  has  risen  above  her  trouble 
—.largely  because  the  width  of  the  state 
lies  between  her  and  that  other — so  that 
she  is  not  tortured  by  the  daily  witness 
of  my  father’s  transferred  affections. 
The  other  women  look  up  to  her,  en- 
couraged and  uplifted  because  she  tells 
them  it  is  all  good — an  experience  sent 
them  by  God.  And  so  they  cling  to  her 
garments,  trying  to  catch  her  zeal  for 
the  eternal  crown. 

She  returns  from  her  church  speeches 
to  her  home  in  this  state  of  exaltation. 
My  father  is  there  with  the  other  wo- 
man’s petted  and  praised  boy — held  up 
to  my  brother  as  an  example  of  all  the 
manly  virtues.  And  my  mother  be- 
comes only  a woman  like  the  other  pitiful 
creatures. 

HTHE  monsters  rise,  neither  slain  nor 
sleeping — rise  to  mock  at  her  who  had 
slain  them  and  prepared  herself  for 
eternity. 

I see  my  father  with  a brain  and  a 
personality  that  made  him  a leader  in 
educational  and  religious  affairs  for 
vears  in  Salt  Lake  City.  I see  him  as 
he  was  when  he  stood  at  the  zenith  of 
his  career,  before  God  called  him , as  he 
devoutly  believes,  to  enter  that  sacred 
covenant. 

The  woman  was  pretty  and  fascinat- 
ing. My  father  was  prominent  in  the 
city,  honored  and  respected,  and  a hand- 
some man.  She  was  fired  with  ambition 
to  exercise  her  wiles  over  him  and  win 
him  from  my  mother. 

Before  my  youngest  sister  was  bom, 
my  father  took  this  woman  to  hear 
Madame  Patti.  A cab,  flowers— all  the 
pomp  of  courtship  was  accorded  her. 
Mv  mother  was  unable  to  go.  Her  con- 
dition forbade.  Do  you  think  that  her 


feelings  during  that  night  were  such  as 
one  would  wish  to  carry  through  eter- 
nity ? 

That  was  the  beginning  of  the  end 
of  my  father’s  career.  To  avoid  the 
penitentiary  he  was  hustled  away  on  a 
foreign  mission.  Deputies  guarded  our 
home  by  night,  even  after  he  had 
stealthily  left  us.  I can  see  the  little 
group  of  frightened,  tearful  children 
huddling  about  mother’s  knee  as  she  sat 
with  a tiny  baby  at  her  breast,  while 
the  tread  of  footsteps  outside  our  win- 
dow almost  sent  us  into  a panic. 

After  my  father’s  return,  the  bicker- 
ings and  naggings,  the  jealousies  and 
criticisms  between  the  two  wives  under- 
mined his  manhood.  He  lost  confidence 
in  himself.  He  dropped  lower  and  lower. 

He  is  an  old  man  now.  alone  on  a 
homestead,  trying  to  get  a heritage  of 
land  for  his  young  children.  The  love 
of  neither  wife  could  stand  the  test  of 
homesteading.  So  the  man  who  had 
held  the  highest  positions  in  his  church 
and  state  is  alone  on  a barren  plain — 
cooking  his  meals,  washing  his  clothes, 
mending  and  darning — because  of  that 
principle  meant  to  exalt  its  followers. 

T AM  not  criticizing  my  church.  I am 
A not  palliating  the  principle.  If  ever 
there  were  a people  nonest  and  sincere 
in  their  belief,  it  is  my  people;  but  they 
have  ruined  their  lives  for  a pathetic 
fallacy. 

Polygamy  is  no  longer  a possibility. 
The  young  people  have  seen  its  effects. 
None  but  a few  blind  enthusiasts  in  the 
church  today  would  tolerate  the  sugges- 
tion. But  the  pathos  of  the  broken  lives 
who  devoutly  accepted  it  to  prepare 
their  souls  for  eternity! 

I have  heard  the  vilest  accusations 
made,  and  there  no  doubt  have  been  suf- 
ficient grounds.  I have  heard  only  im- 
pure motives  assigned,  and  doubtless 
there  have  been  grounds  for  such  an  at- 
titude. But  look  around  at  the  crippled 
lives  that  still  protest  their  belief  in  the 
goodness  of  God  and  the  truth  of  the 
principle,  and  scorn  and  censure  will 
melt  in  pity. 

Pity?  Surely  more  than  pity. 
Though  the  cause  were  unworthy — the 
motive,  the  loyalty,  the  heroic  striving 
deserve  respect. 

I have  pictured  only  those  who  went 
down  beneath  their  burden.  There  were 
others.  Two  families  I could  mention  in 
which  the  wives  were  as  sisters,  the  hus- 
bands just  and  impartial,  the  children — 
in  one  case  fifty — in  the  other,  something 
under  thirty— loyal  and  loving  to  each 
other;  exemplary  men  and  women,  a 
credit  to  the  state.  Criticism,  nagging, 
tale-bearing,  interference  in  each  other’s 
affairs  was  never  tolerated-  The  faces 


of  wives,  husbands  and  children  reveal 
an  inner  happiness  few  find  in  any  rela- 
tion. 

There  are  so  many  sacrifices  un- 
dreamed of  in  the  ordinary  marriage,  so 
many  opportunities  to  test  one’s  prin- 
ciples. 

I think  of  the  mother,  a plural  wife, 
who  is  separated  from  her  children,  that 
she  might  not  compromise  her  husband. 
Day  by  day,  from  an  upper  window,  she 
watches  her  two  sturdy  little  sons 
trudging  to  school — her  heart  aching  to 
clasp  them  in  her  arms — not  daring  to 
let  even  them  know  of  her  whereabouts. 
She  can  only  gaze  at  them  through  her 
tears,  and  pray  that  God  will  accept  her 
sacrifice  and  keep  the  little  fellows 
safe. 

I think  of  the  man  most  censured  in 
the  state  for  his  multiplicity  of  wives. 
So  many  beautiful,  well-educated  wo- 
men have  cast  their  lot  with  him. 

'J'WO  of  them  I knew  before  their 
secret  marriage.  When  I saw  them 
forced  to  hide  their  lovely  children — 
denied  the  joy  of  the  mother  heart  to 
hold  her  baby  up  to  the  gaze  of  her 
world,  I felt  that  hanging  wouM  be  mild 
punishment  for  such  a man. 

Later  I became  well  acquainted  with 
the  first  wife  and  her  family,  and  also 
with  the  man.  And  I found  to  my 
amazement  that  she  loved  and  respected 
him,  and  was  supremely  happy  in  his 
company.  The  children  adored  him. 

I sought  again  those  two  I had  pitied. 
They  were  earning  their  living  frankly 
and  fearlessly.  They  were  loyal  and 
loving  to  him,  keeping  their  hearts 
buoyed  up  by  the  thought  that  they 
were  doing  God’s  bidding  and  would  reap 
their  reward.  They  were  as  steadfast 
and  true  as  if  the  scorn  and  censure  of 
their  own  people  did  not  touch  them. 
And  my  lips  were  silenced.  I could 
only  respect  and  deplore. 

It  all  reminds  me,  somehow,  of  the 
“glorious  rashness”  of  James  IV.  at  the 
battle  of  Flodden.  I think  of  him  hew- 
ing his  way  to  Surrey  when  he  had  not 
the  fraction  of  a chance  for  victory — 
and  dying  there  “riddled  with  arrows, 
his  neck  gashed  by  a bill  stroke,  his  left 
hand  almost  severed  from  his  body.” 

It  was  foolhardy.  It  was  futile.  But 
the  motive  behind  it — the  splendid  dis- 
regard of  self — was  fine. 

Heroism  in  the  common  walks  of  life, 
misguided  though  it  may  be,  is  surely 
praiseworthy.  What  though  the  task 
were  self-imposed,  ugly — the  sacrifice  un- 
necessary, if  it  seems  not  so  to  the 
worker! 

If  be  trudges  bravely  under  it — if  the 
best  of  his  life  goes  into  the  effort — 
surely  we  cannot  blame. 


Who  Will  Rule  Our  Unintelligent  Citizens? 


If  you  don't  gather  the  full  significance  of  this  question,  it  mil  pay  you  to  n ad  an  interesting  article  by 
GILSON  GARDNER  in  the  next  issue  of  Harper’s  Weekly. 
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True  Western  Hospitality  about  it?  Mot  a thing,  old  boy,  except 

take  a running  start  in  the  direction 
We  want  every  visitor  in  our  city  that  leads  the  farthest  from  Richland, 
to  consider  themselves  as  our  espec;al  After  this  we  wouldn’t  meet  you  in  the 
guest  and  to  take  advantage  of  every  dark  for  all  the  onions  and  squashes  in 
opportunity  to  enjoy  themselves.  If  you  Canaan.  — The  Macon  (Ga.)  News. 
don’t  see  what  you  want,  ask  for  it.  Per- 
haps we  have  plenty  of  it  around  and 
don’t  know  it.  Make  yourself  at  home 
in  our  places  of  business,  on  our  lawns, 
and  don’t  be  backward  about  asking 
favors.  We  are  only  too  glad  to  help 
you  have  a good  time.  Welcome,  every 
one  of  you. 

— The  Cherokee  (Kans.)  Sentinel. 


Trades 


T.  H.  Collins,  a farmer,  traded  a huge 
tarantula  and  a pet  king  snake  to  Joe 
Holmes,  a barber,  for  two  skunk  kit- 
tens. Holmes  opened  negotiations  for 
the  trade,  saying  that  he  wanted  the 
tarantula  for  an  eastern  friend.  But  the 
barber  thought  his  skunk  kittens  were 
worth  a little  more  than  one  tarantula 
and,  after  some  bargaining,  Coffins  threw 
in  his  pet  snake. 

—Douglas  (Ariz.)  Cor.  of  the  Los  An- 
geles Times. 


Temporarily  in  Funds 

While  the  editor  and  his  family  were 
asleep  Saturday  night  a thief  entered 
their  sleeping  room  and  took  from  the 
editor’s  pants  pockets  about  $19  in  cash, 
some  checks  and  his  watch  and  a plug 
of  Drummond  tobacco.  Ordinarily  the 
thief  would  not  have  made  such  a rich 
Capacious  Heart  haul,  but  unfortunately  for  us  we  had 

some  collections  late  Saturday,  and  he 
W.  J.  Danahar,  general  foreman  for  got  the  advantage  of  it. 

the  K.  I.  L.  & T.  Co.  in  the  south  quarry  — The  Carlisle  County  (Ky.)  News. 
was  presented  with  a gold 
watch  and  chain  as  a 
parting  remembrance 
from  the  employes  of  the 
quarry.  Mr.  Danahar 
has  been  transferred  to 
the  company’s  plant  at 
White  Rock  and  with  his 
family  will  take  up  his 
residence  in  Genoa.  While 
the  island  plant  loses  a 
trustworthy  and  efficient 
foreman  the  employes  lose 
a man  who  believed  in 
the  square  deal  tc  the 
man  that  used  the  pick 
and  shovel  as  well  as  the 
man  in  the  office  with  the 
pen  behind  his  ear,  for 
Mr.  Danahar  is  a man 
with  a large  heart  in  his 
breast  and  few  knew  of 
the  supplies  and  fuel  he 
sent  the  needy  out  of  the 
fullness  of  that  same  large 
heart. 

—Sandusky  (0.)  Register. 


Trained  Like  Men 


One  of  our  good  paid-in-advance  sub- 
scribers has  finally  succeeded  in  getting 
rid  of  the  fleas  that  inhabited  his  bird 

dog.  He  took  the  dog  to 

De-Queen  and  while  there 
visited  a show’  wrhere  a 
man  had  a bunch  of  per- 
forming fleas.  The  fleas 
on  the  dog  got  stage 
struck  and  followed  the 
performing  fleas  off. 

— The  Lockesburg  (Ark.) 

Tribune. 


Tricks  of  the  Trades 


FhA!  HA!  1 RIC  V.BCT 
[Back  »h  tha  Sumhir 
'<S  fra'-  Ot  JEFF 
SwlfcXV  SENT  Mt 
| alw  ROUHD  town  after 
It«  3am*  DERNtD  root 
THING ' HEh!  HEN'. 


HAH*.  SfcHT  YOU 
H6R.*  AVT^*.  A 

Body  utter. 

,T  i*  Yoom6  reu-ift. 
TAKl  >T  TO  HIM* 


With  a clear,  sweet 
voice,  every  word  into- 
nating as  distinctly  as  the 
tone  of  a midnight  chime, 
and  re-echoing  as  softly 
as  the  fall  of  a pearl  in  a 
golden  cup,  just  so  sweet- 
ly and  sympathetically 
did  Miss  Wolfe  recite  the 
sad  sw’eet  poem,  w’hile 
Miss  Viola  Palmer  at  the 
piano  told  the  same  plain- 
tive story  in  soft,  low 
tones  of  Enoch’s  sorrow’ 
and  Phillip’s  patient  wait- 
ing. 

—The  Tabor  (0.)  Leader. 


MOkkYCOWlt 


THAT* 

IT. 


Our  esteemed  contem- 
porary  says  that  in  re- 
citing  “Sheridan’s  Ride” 
at  the  Methodist  church 
festival  last  week  we  , 

looked  and  acted  like  a b*~IIL***V 
jackass.  We  could  retort 
in  a wray  that  w’ould  embitter  the  man’s 
whole  future,  but  we  have  learned  to 
pass  such  things  by.  Suffice  it  is  to  say 
that  he  is  an  infernal  liar,  and  a crawling 
scoundrel. 

—The  Leesville  (Col.)  Light. 


r m tough  luck  in  colleet- 

Quincy  (in.)  Herald.  ing  his  salary  and  con- 

cluded to  quit.  Here  is  what  he  said: 
“Now’,  brethren,  I have  been  appointed 
We  regret  to  learn  that  there  are  chaplain  of  the  penitentiary  of  the  state 
those  in  Slocomb  so  narrow-minded  as  a°d  Ibis  will  be  my  last  Sunday  among 
to  suggest  that  the  Observer  should  be  y°u-  I W^1  preach  from  the  text,  ‘I  go 
boycotted  because  we  didn’t  give  more  *°  prepare  a place  for  you,’  after  which 
space  to  exploiting  baseball  matters.  We  the  choir  will  sing  ‘Meet  Me  There.’  ” 
have  endeavored  to  blow  everything  that  — The  Kiow’a  (Kans.) 

we  thought  was  of  benefit  or  would  help  Review. 

build  the  tow’n.  Perhaps  some  day  these 

critters  may  allow  their  minds  to  ex-  Records  ! 

pand  sufficiently  to  realize  that  such  talk 

has  little  effect  on  those  w’ho  have  the  We  don’t  remember  ever  having  seen 
best  interests  of  the  town  at  heart.  calves  up  higher  than  at  the  present  time. 

— The  Slocomb  (Ala.)  Observer.  — The  Osw'ego  i jG|£ans.)<  independent . 
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Narrow  Minded 


M.  B.  Brown,  the  six-foot  editor  of 
the  Richland  News,  who  weighs  285 
pounds  and  has  a right  arm  as  big  as  the 
village  oak,  says  that  he  wears  a low- 
necked  shirt  and  a flowing  tie,  and  wants 
to  know  whaff  iff  rip.  we  are  koigg  to  do 


The  Cook’s  Tour 

VI 

By  LEM  ALLEN 

Drawings  by  Oliver  Herford 


Being  the  blithe  adventure  of  the  erstwhile  cook  for  the  Bar-2  cattle  outfit,  and  his  erudite  partner 
Ailing  ham,  chronicled  by  the  former  during  the  progress  of  an  “intensive”  tour  of  certain  hitherto  little- 
known  portions  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 


WELL  Mr  Editor  Allingham  was 
plumb  wrong  about  that  there 
stage  driver  out  of  Holbrook  not 
talkin  much.  I ony  got  one  interview 
fum  him  but  hit  begun  when  we  startet 


His  aujence  cuddent  git 
away  fum  him. 


an  lasted  twell  we  reached  Springerville 
the  third  day  after  startin. 

He  taken  us  onawares  an  got  a right 
good  headstart  before  we  knowed  what 
we  was  let  in  for.  He  begun  by  relatin 
his  persnal  histry  fum  the  time  he  was 
krssent  which  want  so  funny  becaus  a 
feller  by  the  name  he  helt  wud  shore 
reemember  the  time  hit  was  gin  him  hit 
was  Meelankthun  S.  Barrers.  He  said 
hitd  done  brung  him  good  luck  mebbe 
he  was  meanin  his  bein  in  a psishun 
where  his  aujence  cuddent  git  away  fum 
him  nohow  fer  three  days  but  I dunno. 
After  he  finnishd  deescribin  the  manny 
an  intrestin  facts  wich  med  up  the  story 
of  his  adventrous  life  he  tuk  up  the 
kreers  of  his  dost  frens  an  reltives  an 
when  he  done  reecountet  these  to  his  en- 
tire sattisfakshun  he  begun  braggin  on 
his  hosses. 

He  had  three  teams  one  on  em  mules 
he  says  an  they  was  all  on  em  shore  wun- 
nerful  anmils  of  this  here  Meelankthun 
cud  be  bleeved  wich  he  cuddent  becaus 
the  paar  of  ponies  we  startet  out  with 
was  plumb  misable  critters  an  gant  twell 
hit  seemd  like  there  bones  wud  push 
clean  through  ony  for  there  hides  bein 
so  tuff.  Allingham  says  ef  they  was  to 
be  turnt  loose  in  a civlised  communty 
they  wud  be  arrestet  fer  indesen  espo- 
shur. 

What  do  you  call  that  there  gate  them 
hosses  is  usin  says  Allingham  wich  was 
the  fust  w’ords  he  had  uttred  but  not  the 
fust  by  no  meens  he  had  tried  for  to  say. 
We’d  gone  a right  smart  piece  an  wed 
both  on  us  notised  that  the  hosses  hadnt 
changed  there  gate  wich  was  a pecoolyar 
gate  hit  lookt  like  they  jes  leant  forrard 
an  startet  to  fall  an  then  catched  their- 
selfs  an  pausd  _ a minit  surprised  that 
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away 


they  was  still  on  there  feet  before  takin 
the  nex  step.  Meelankthun  lookt  at 
Allingham  right  sharp  when  he  heerd 
him  speakin  becaus  a feller  as  a genell 
rule  is  techy  about  his  hosses  jes  like 
his  wife  ef  hes  got  one  an  hits  bin  my 
experyence  the  ornerier  lookin  they  is 
the  more  senstif  the  fellers  is  lible  to 
be  then  Meelankthun  taken  a chaw  of 
tobakko  to  which  he 
is  parshul  an  lookt  off 
into  the  blue  distans 
of  the  perarys  fer  a 
spell. 

He  lookt  like  he 
was  a goin  for  to 
have  a mood  an  I 
shore  hatet  the  iddee 
we  was  havin  troubel 
enuff  but  finely  he 
says  stranger  I will 
tell  you  about  that 
there.  Hit  was  this- 
them  little  hosses  has  bin  right 
faithful  workers  fer  goin  on  nine  year 
now  an  las  spring  I taken  them  down  to 
Phoenix  fer  to  give  em  a tast  of  Met- 
tapoltan  life  he  says.  Wile  there  he 
says  we  seen  some  them  newT  dances  in  the 
Plaza  an  wud  you  be- 
lief it  them  there  intell- 
gent  beasses  was  jes 
nachelly  fassinated  at  the 
sight  no  I wuddent  belief 
it  says  Allingham  lessen 
a right  verrashus  ree- 
conter  like  y o r e s e 1 f 
voucht  fer  the  fact  hits 
Gods  truth  says  Mee- 
lankthun es  shore  es  the 
Lord  made  little  appels. 

Yessir  he  says  they 
done  neglektet  there  fede 
for  weeks  sos  they  cud 
reech  a fashnable  aancin  weight 
thats  how  come  theys  traned 
down  so  fine  in  the  figgers  now. 

An  they  plumb  scornt  there  fom- 
mer  gates  they  warnt  satisfide 
twell  they  hed  akwired  the  famus 
Castile  Walk  he  says  an  the 
Foxy  Trot  an  a lot  of  them  fancy 
steps  what  only  the  eelite  sav- 
vies. When  we  git  to  a smooth 
stretch  111  jest  break  em  into 
that  there  Foxy  Trot  says  Mee- 
lankthun hits  a plumb  purty  step 
and  thisawon  there  praktisen  now 
he  says  I done  named  the  Hesi- 
tatin  Dip  but  hits  a new  one  they 
got  up  thereselfs  so  you  kin  call  it  ana- 
thin  you  wish  I wud  call  it  dangrous 
says  Allingham  a feller  mought  drop  off 
into  a sleep  onder  its  soothin  rithem  an 
fall  plumb  outn  the  stage  I bleeve  111 
git  out  an  walk  a spell. 


Well  we  walkt  a right  smart  piece  but 
twarnt  much  bettern  riefm  an  the  seenry 
was  far  fum  stimlatin.  Hit  was  mostly 
jest  air  an  desre-t  land  spread  out  flat 
they  was  lots  of  atmusfere  but  no  locul 
color  Allingham  says.  He  says  this  was 
a paardox  but  I dunno  hit  seemd  right 
ornery  lookin  to  me.  Well  finely 
we  got  plumb  caught  up  on  walkin 
we  hattoo  wait  so  offen  fer  Mee- 
lankthun to  ketch  up  hit  seemed 
like  we  was  loosin  time  so  we  got 
back  into  the  stage  agin  wich  was 
reely  ony  a buckbord  not  a reglar 
stage. 

So  I says  what  for  do  you  call  this 
year  rig  a stage  becaus  I seen  Meelank- 
thun was  cuttin  on  a plug  of  tobakko 
wich  was  a sine  he  was  fixin  to  say  some- 
thin well  he  says  111  tell  you  about  that 
hits  thisaway.  When  me  an  this  year 
team  come  back  fum  Phoenix  arter  the 
trip  I was  a tellin  you  on  I notised  some- 
thin outn  the  ordrinery  about  em  an  at 
the  time  I didn  savvy  twas  ony  that  they 
was  trying  to  practis  there  dancin  gates 
on  these  year  misable  rodes  what  was 
never  meant  to  travel  on  nohow  but 
ony  sos  the  folks  along  em  wouldn  gj 


He  met  up  with  a acciden. 

lonesome.  Im  afeard  I was  a mite  harsli 
with  the  hosses  fer  a spell  but  they  was 
plumb  pashunt  an  never  helt  hit  again 
me  becaus  they  was  awear  of  my  igno- 
rans. 

Finely  one  day  I taken  on  a passenger 
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by  name  of  Lothair  G.  Lothair  who  was 
a play  actor  ony  he  was  on  a vaeashun 
an  carryin  one  them  littel  handy  moshun 
picher  outfits  through  some  these  small- 
er towns  fer  the  purpus  of  amusemen  he 
says.  He  let  on  that  at  certane  places 
he  cud  menshun  the  na tuffs  was  amused 
somethin  tremenjous.  Well  sir  no  sooner 
this  Lothair  G.  Lothair  set  eyes  on  my 
bosses  then  he  lookt  them  over  plumb 
keerful  an  says  aha  them  is  talented  an- 
nuls I kin  see  hit  at  a glans  he  says. 
Seems  like  they  bin  right  lazy  sense  we 
come  back  fum  Phoenix  I says  that  aint 
laziness  he  says  thats  genyus.  Whats  the 
diffrens  I says  well  he  says  ef  yore  lazy 
hits  one  thing  but  ef  yore  lazy  an 
kin  git  away  with  hit  yore  a gen- 
yus he  says. 

Well  1 says  what  do  I git  by 
knowin  that  there  fack  shame  upon 
you  he  says  ignobel  creecher  you 
shud  be  all  swol  up  with  pride  over 
the  privilij  to  support  a cuppel  of 
genyusses  he  says  manny  famus 
karakters  mostly  wimmin  he  says 
have  deemed  it  a noner  to  pay  the 
rest  rant  an  laundry  expensess  of 
a singel  won.  Pride  an  honor  I 
says  is  luxries  1 aint  never  bin 
able  to  aford  my  demans  is  modust 
I says  but  they  got  too  be  met  an 
ef  these  year  hosses  aint  a goin 
to  work  fer  me  I got  too  work  for 
myself  an  how  do  you  know  I aint 
a genyus  too  I says  work  an  me 
was  never  on  visitin  terms  not 
sense  I bin  old  enuff  to  know  my 
own  mine  leasways  I says.  You 
aint  a pullin  this  year  waggon  too- 
wards  the  Sante  Fee  line  says  Lo- 
thair G.  Lothair  I aint  plumb  in- 
trestid  in  diagnosin  yore  t rubbles 
says. 


says  0 says  Meelankthun  I clean  forgot 
to  menshun  that  there  deetale  as  Mister 
Lothair  G.  Lothair  was' a gittin  on  his 
trane  1 says  to  him  Mister  Lothair  I 
say's  how  come  these  hosses  never  hit 
them  there  fancy  gates  twell  after  you 
wale  em.  Well  he  says  a suddent  shock 
offen  awakes  annywon  to  a knollege  of 
their  capbilities  all  the  matter  with  them 
hosses  was  they  suffer  fum  stage  frite. 

So  then  Meelankthun  says  that  gin  me 
the  iddee  of  eallin  this  year  rig  a stage 
becaus  hit  wuddent  never  of  okkurd  to 
me  jest  like  hit  clidn  to  you  of  this  bein 
a stage  before.  We  natuffs  he  says  alius 
trv  for  to  furnish  seeh  infmashun  es  we 


men  ony  not  forever  afterwurds  becaus 
a herd  of  strangers  come  prancin  into 
these  year  parts  an  begun  to  raise 
ptikler  heck  with  there  innercen  habits 
of  livin.  Them  was  troubelous  times 
Meelankthun  says  but  theys  over  now 
the  wust  on  em  ennvway.  Gentiles  an 
Mormons  lives  year  toggether  in  amtv 
exceptin  of  corse  the  Mormons  bein  year 
fust  an  multiplyin  frekwent  has  a mite 
the  best  of  enny  argyment  wich  arices. 

Does  there  innercen  habit  of  con- 
tractin  plooril  marriges  still  obtane  says 
Allingham  well  Meelankthun  says  theys 
sevril  ways  of  lookin  at  that  there  prop- 
sit  ion  es  for  me  myself  I wild  be  inklined 
to  say  that  a feller  who  takes  onto  hisself 
moren  a singel  helpmate  is  either  a dem 
fool  or  a heero  wich  to  my  mine  is  much 
the  same  thing  he  says.  Im  one  them 
fellers  he  says  what  bleeves  the  feemale 
seeks  is  only  fair.  An  plumb  ondersir- 


Them  intellgent  beasses 
was  jes  nachelly  fassi- 
noted  at  the  sight. 


Lemme  think  he  says  an  I says  go  to 
it  we  got  a hunnerd  miles  or  sech  a mat- 
ter yit  to  travell  take  yore  time  industry 
an  persverans  works  wonders  I says  be- 
caus I was  kind  of  riled.  Him  talkin  the 
way  he  done.  I got  hit  he  says  finely 
slappin  his  laig  they  is  such  a thin  he 
says  as  makin  money  outn  genyus  ef 
you  hanle  hit  plumb  caushus  the  iddee  is 
to  fine  out  what  is  the  thot  a genyus 
wud  ruther  be  thinkin  about  than  work 
an  then  try  an  figger  a way  of  cashin 
hit  into  reel  money  hit  sounds  plumb 
simple  I says  I dont  bleeve  I cut  a thot 
of  that  there  plan  myself  but  seems  like 
these  year  hosses  aint  goin  no  faster  I 
says  sarkastik. 

But  thats  aside  the  pint  he  says  I was 
studyin  there  moshuns  tell  me  he  says 
hev  you  ever  had  em  near  where  enny- 
buddy  was  doin  enny  them  new  dances. 
Then  I tole  him  about  the  time  in  Phoe- 
nix when  we  seen  the  dancin  in  the  Plaza 
that  there  explanes  hit  all  he  says  I 
would  never  of  bleeved  hit  but  the  mi- 
krob  of  them  there  dances  wich  is  a reel 
vishus  speeees  of  anmil  he  says  has  done 
made  these  year  hosses  the  innersent  vic- 
tims of  hits  ravges  ef  you  will  quit 
pestren  em  with  yore  onjudishus  at- 
temps  to  make  em  go  as  you  want  they 
should  an  leaf  them  choose  their  own 
gates  youll  fine  them  jes  nachelly  droppin 
into  this  year  Castile  Walk  an  the  Foxy 
Trot  an  praps  in  time  the  Hesitatin 
Wals  or  the  Drowsy  Dip  but  that  is  too 
much  to  hope  for  this  seeson. 

Meelankthun  stopt  talkin  an  bit  off  a 
chunk  of  tobakko  whats  that  there  got 
to  do  with  qfiTlirl  this  year,rjg  a stage  I 
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kin  to  caswell  vistors  is  there  ennythin 
else  I kin  give  you  the  facks  regardin  no 
I says  Im  plumb  satisfide  111  leave  my 
openers  go  this  year  hand. 

Well  says  Meelankthun  lookin  right 
pleezed  with  hisself  one  of  the  cheefest 
dooties  of  my  psishun  as  drekter  of  this 
year  stage  line  is  to  inlitin  strangers  in 
enny  way  they  wud  wish  for  to  be  in- 
litind  Im  year  to  anser  inkwyries  to  the 
lies  of  my  pore  ability  done  spaar  me 
none.  Mister  BaYrers  says  Allingham 
whod  bin  stud  jin  the  horzon  wich  kud 
be  seen  plane  on  all  sides  they  is  a sub- 
jek  near  to  my  hart  wich  I wud  wish 
inlitenmen  on  an  that  there  is  regardin 
these  year  Mormons  with  wich  they  say 
this  seckshun  is  settled  full  up.  Kin 
you  tell  me  about  them  nobuddy  better 
saj's  Meelanthun  Im  one  of  em. 

Yes  he  says  you  cuddent  of  come  to 
a better  sorse  for  your  infmashun  111 
tell  you  all  about  the  Mormoqs  hits 
thisaway.  Fust  off  he  says  as  you  are 
praps  awear  they  is  an  ainshent  sajin 
to  the  effeck  that  after  God  mannyfack- 
shurd  the  yearth  an  all  that  dwells  there- 
in exceptin  Mexcans  wich  is  a byproduck 
he  foun  he  had  a mess  of  materyals  leff 
over  an  not  havin  no  place  else  handy 
ie  drop  em  in  he  cyarted  em  off  an 
dumped  em  over  bej'ant  the  fence  an 
inquistive  yumans  j'aars  afterwurds 
come  snoopin  roun  an  calld  the  region 
where  they  reposd  Arizona. 

Then  says  Meelankthun  the  Mormons 
come  an  made  the  desret  blossum  like  a 
alfalfa  field.  In  spots  that  is.  An  they 
vas  happy  an  full  of  i>eece  an  content- 


able  in  bulk  he  says  when  my  time  comes 
to  quit  keepin  bachelors  hall  an  putt 
on  the  hankuffs  of  mattermoney  111  pur- 
chass  my  poshun  of  femninity  retail. 

Hit  cant  be  that  a gent  of  yore  on- 
doutet  perspikasity  an  verf  is  a mis- 
sogganist  kin  it  saj's  Allingham  well  says 
Meelankthun  hit  mought  well  be  some- 
times I dont  unerstan  myself.  But 
speakin  of  wimmin  he  says  my  iddee  is 
that  I wud  preefer  when  my  time  comes 
to  marry  one  them  sufferhits  I done  red 
about  in  the  paper  of  corse  he  saj's  they 
mought  make  a feller  troubel  at  fust  as 
the  pote  saj's  the  hand  what  rocks  a 
Minder  is  the  hand  w'hat  riles  the  w'orl 
but  I dunno.  Im  right  rugged  built  an 
I bleeve  Id  be  willin  to  take  my  chanses 
equal  with  enny  gal  I ever  see  ef  I cud- 
den  M'hip  her  in  a faar  fight  he  saj's  Id 
be  willin  to  w'ork  for  her. 

As  I unnerstan  hit  saj's  Allingham  that 
aint  the  tipkal  Mormon  iddee  Ive  done 
heerd  theys  plumb  shivvalrus  an  asks 
nothin  bet  tern  to  support  es  manny 
frale  beauties  es  there  strenth  pmits  I 
respek  them  for  hit  he  says  all  honner 
to  there  kineness  an  there  courage.  Well 
saj's  Meelankthun  mebbe  so  you  best 
nst  Lon  Hammil  the  bishop  at  Hum 
Mere  we  stops  tonight  he  mought  tell 
you  somethin  the  las  feller  menshunnd 
the  subjek  to  Lon  would  of  learnt  a 
hull  lot  only  he  met  up  with  a aceiden 
before  Lon  hat  finnishd  talkin  an  had  to 
be  took  to  the  doctor  w'ell  says  Alling- 
ham  I will  think  hit  over.  So  he  Mas 
right  quite  the  balance  of  the  afternoon 
Thinkin  I reckn.  fre n 
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What  Doctors  Say  of  Birth  Control 


By  MARY  ALDEN  HOPKINS 


^(•T  BECAME  interested  in  the  con- 
trol  of  births  by  means  of  con- 
traceptive methods  when  I was 
still  a student  and  heard  so  many  wo- 
men in  the  hospital  complain  of  getting 
children  they  did  not  wish/’  said  Dr. 
Aletta  Jacobs.  Dr.  Jacobs’  opinion  is 
especially  significant  because  she  has 
been  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement 
in  Holland,  the  country  where  it  has 
been  most  successfully  carried  on.  She 
is  at  present  in  this  country  upon  an- 
other mission,  but  she  consented  to 
tell  me  about  conditions  in  Holland. 

“Very  often  the  mothers  in  this 
hospital  did  not  want  the  babies  that 
were  born  to  them.  They  were  actually 
glad  when  the  babies  were  born  dead. 
No,  they  were  not  bad  women — just 
ordinary,  every-day  women.  Sometimes 
it  was  because  they  already  had  enough 
babies,  sometimes  because  the  previous 
baby  was  still  so  little,  sometimes  be- 
cause they  were  so  very  poor,  sometimes 
for  other  reasons.  But  whether  the  rea- 
son was  a good  one  or  a bad  one,  the 
fact  remained  that  the  baby  was  not 
desired.  Now  it  seemed  to  me  that  a 
baby  should  not  be  a punishment.  If 
a woman  does  not  want  a child  it  is  bet- 
ter both  for  her  and  for  the  child  that 
she  should  not  have  one. 

“Moreover,  I noticed  that  many  of  the 
sickly  children  bom  in  the  hospital  were 
children  that  had  been  bom  against  their 
mothers’  wishes.  The  mothers’  state  of 
mind  during  pregnancy  had  affected  the 
baby.  Besides  this  there  were  many 
children  with  very  bad  heredity — mental 
sickness  and  physical  sickness  in  the 
parents,  which  would  very  probably  ap- 
pear in  the  offspring.  These  children 
should  never  have  been  bom. 

“Sometimes  a mother  would  say  to  me, 
‘No  wonder  the  baby  is  puny  and  s;ck. 
Why,  when  this  child  was  conceived  my 
husband  was  as  drunk  as  could  be.’  For 
reasons  like  these  I decided  that  mothers 
should  be  taught  how  to  prevent  con- 
ception. 

“Children  should  be  born  not  oftener 
than  once  in  three  years.  For  the  first 
year  the  mother  should  devote  herself 
to  caring  for  the  child.  The  second  year 
she  should  have  to  get  back  her  vitality 
and  strength.  The  third  year  she  may 
again  become  pregnant.” 

In  reply  to  my  comment  that  many 
people  say  this  desirable  arrangement 
should  come  from  sexual  abstinence,  Dr. 
Jacobs  replied: 

“That  cannot  be  until  men  are  more 
highly  developed  than  they  are  now. 
It  will  come  later,  but  at  present  a man 
given  that  advice  is  very  likely  to  turn 
from  his  wife  to  another  woman.  I haw 
known  many  such  cases. 

“It,  is  not  true,”  said  Dr.  Jacobs, 
“that  the  government  in  Holland  en- 
courages instruction  in  contraception. 
Formerly  we  had  no  laws  at  all  on  the 
subject,  but  a short  time  ago  the  party 
in  power  was  made  up  of  a combination 
of  Catholics  and  Calvinists,  Neither  re- 
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ligion  was  strong  enough  to  dominate 
alone,  but  together  they  formed  a strong 
clerical  party.  Many  reactionary  laws 
were  put  through  at  this  time,  among 
them  a law  forbidding  propaganda  on 
the  subject.  So  at  present  instruction 
may  be  given,  but  no  advertising  or 
preaching  is  allowed.  The  Catholics  are 
very  strong  in  two  cantons  and  in  these 
two  the  birth  rate  is  much  higher  than 
in  the  other  nine.  The  infant  mortality 
is  higher  there,  too.” 

Dr.  Jacobs  is  insistent  that  instruc- 
tion in  contraception  should  be  wholly 
in  the  hands  of  the  medical  profession. 
She  feels  this  so  strongly  that  she  has 
withdrawn  from  the  Neo-Malthusian  So- 
ciety of  her  country  because  they  auth- 
orize certain  women  who  are  medically 
trained  to  go  about  the  country  in- 
structing wives.  A doctor  can  give  a 
woman  a physical  examination,  and  if 
anything  is  wrong  with  her  from  former 
childbirth,  that  can  be  made  right  be- 
fore she  is  instructed.  This  physical  ex- 
amination is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
and  its  omission  may  result  seriously. 

J)R.  HOWARD  A.  KELLY,  Professor 
of  Gynecology  in  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins Medical  School  and  Gynecologist- 
in-Chief  to  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital, 
is  revered  not  only  for  his  brilliant  scien- 
tific attainments,  but  for  his  kindness, 
his  practical  interest  in  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  and  his  deep  religious  feeling.  I 
place  his  letter  next  because  of  its  dra- 
matic contrast  to  Dr.  Jacobs’  view.  He 
states  clearly  the  position  of  those  who 
believe  that  contraception  is  wrong  un- 
der any  circumstances. 

“I  cannot  divorce  my  opinion  as  a 
gynecologist  and  as  a scientist  from  my 
opinion  as  a citizen  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  my  country,  or  from  my 
moral  convictions,  in  this  any  more 
than  in  the  matter  of  abortion.  My 
twofold  obligations  are  as  right  and  left 
hands,  and  must  ever  work  together.  If 
these  things  can  be  dealt  with  as  cold, 
scientific  problems,  then  why  do  you  not 
describe  in  detail  the  methods  in  vogue 
and  give  pictures  showing  modes  of  us- 
ing appliances,  etc.?  Now  suppose  I do 
try  to  throw  overboard  all  religion  and 
morals  in  dealing  with  this  question, 
what  will  be  the  result  to  my  country? 
A deterioration  such  as  we  witness  in 
Europe  today,  not  perhaps  for  a time 
in  wealth  and  outward  show,  but  in  char- 
acter, which  is  after  all  the  one  unit  of 
value  in  making  a nation. 

“Let  me  enunciate  these  fundamental 
principles  which  must  control  my  judg- 
ment: 

"1.  That  the  medical  profession  must 
continually  deal  with  the  moral  aspects 
of  a case,  and  today  our  great  loss  is 
the  unwillingness  of  some  doctors  to  hr  ve 
anything  to  do  with  morals,  because 
they  have  had  no  moral  training  nnd 
have  done  no  moral  thinking.  Remem- 
ber, please,  that  morality  has  a negative 
side  in  the  avoidance  of  all  th  i+  i m- 


pure,  and  it  has  a correlative,  positive 
side  in  its  unremitting  attacks  upon  im- 
morality at  all  times  and  in  all  places 
wherever  this  death  specter  rears  its 
head. 

“2.  That  in  times  of  great  decadence 
we  are  not  to  try  to  accommodate  our- 
selves to  decadent  conditions  by  tem- 
porizing expedients,  but  by  the  highest 
moral  remedies  and  by  righteousness — 
at  whatever  cost.  Practically  I find 
that  the  people  who  came  to  me  having 
used  various  mechanical  means  of  pre- 
venting conception,  have  lost  something 
in  their  married  life  which  ought  to 
have  been  more  precious  to  them  than 
life  itself.  All  meddling  with  the  sexual 
relation  to  secure  facultative  sterility 
degrades  the  wife  to  the  level  of  a pros- 
titute. 

“Therefore  there  is  no  right  or  decent 
way  of  controlling  births  but  by  total 
abstinence. 

“I  admit  that  economic  conditions 
have  made  this  a hard  rule,  and  for  that 
very  reason  I am  fighting  our  present 
status  every  day  I live,  endeavoring  to 
relieve  the  condition  of  the  poor,  to 
give  them  better  wages  and  better  homes 
and  more  recreation,  with  opportunities 
for  early  marriage.  All  this  is  the 
bounden  duty  of  the  Christian  Church, 
and  my  supreme  effort  is  to  drive  all 
Christians  out  into  active  service  on  the 
^highways  and  hedges  brigade.” 

Si 

f)  R.  JOHN  W.  WILLIAMS,  Professor 
of  Obstetrics  and  Dean,  Johns 
Hopkins  Medical  School,  takes  a posi- 
tion midway  between  the  two  preceding 
ones: 

“It  is  difficult  to  answer  your  letter 
briefly  and  satisfactorily,  as  of  course 
there  are  two  sides  to  every  question. 
Probably  I shall  do  best  to  give  an  idea 
of  my  own  practise  in  this  regard. 

"I  make  it  a rule  to  refuse  to  discuss 
the  question  with  perfectly  healthy,  nor- 
mal persons.  On  the  other  hand,  if  I 
find  that  a wife  is  steadily  losing  ground 
as  the  result  of  rapidly  recurring  preg- 
nancies, I send  for  the  husband  and  say 
that  in  my  opinion  as  a medical  man  it 
is  highly  advisable  that  his  wife  should 
not  have  another  child  for  a specified 
length  of  time.  In  that  event  I advise 
him  as  to  the  most  efficacious  method  of 
preventing  conception;  as  I consider  it 
more  intelligent  to  prevent  a break- 
down than  to  treat  it  after  it  has  oc- 
curred. 

“I  give  the  same  advice  after  certain 
serious  obstetrical  complications,  and  in 
women  who  are  suffering  from  tuber- 
culosis, certain  forms  of  heart  disease 
and  other  serious  chronic  diseases,  in 
which  I know  by  experience  that  an- 
other pregnancy  will  subject  the  patient 
to  serious  danger.  In  such  cases  I con- 
sider it  more  conservative  to  give  such 
advice  than  to  be  obliged  to  perform  a 
therapeutic  abortion  after  pregnancy 
has  occurred. 

“Finally,  in  the  presence  of  certain 
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onic  diseases,  which  to  my  mind  will 
iwavs  complicate  the  occurrence  of 
pregnancy,  and  in  which  therapeutic 
abortion  is  necessary  to  relieve  immediate 
danger  to  the  patient’s  life,  I hold  that 
it  is  justifiable  to  render  the  patient  sterile 
by  operative  means.  In  this  event  the 
desired  result  should  be  attained,  not  by 
the  removal  of  the  ovaries,  but  by  a pro- 
cedure which  will  temporarily  prevent 
conception,  and  at  the  same  time  make 
it  possible  to  restore  the  child-bearing 
function  by  a second  operation  should  it 
appear  desirable  in  the  future. 

“In  other  words,  I do  not  believe  that 
the  physician  is  justified  in  giving  advice 
as  to  the  prevention  of  conception  solely 
for  the  convenience  of  his  patients,  but 
should  limit  it  entirely  to  those  cases 
which  present  a definite  medical  indica- 
tion for  the  temporary  or  permanent 
avoidance  of  pregnancy.  To  my  mind 
any  other  course  practically  places  the 
physician  in  the  same  class  as  the  pro- 
fessional abortionist.” 

T)R.  S.  ADOLPHUS  S.  KNOPF,  who 
has  studied  tuberculosis  in  Europe, 
written  extensively  on  the  subject,  prac- 
tised for  years,  and  has  made  a specially 
thorough  investigation  of  the  tuber- 
culosis situation  in  the  United  States, 
spoke  strongly  for  the  amendment  of  the 
New  York  State  law,  at  a meeting  of 
the  Committee  on  Birth  Control,  held 
this  spring  in  the  New’  York  Academy 
of  Medicine.  His  speech  was  reprinted 
in  the  New  York  Medical  Journal  for 
June  12,  1915.  He  spoke  of  the  pre- 
disposition of  the  child  • of  tubercular 
parents  to  contract  tuberculosis  or  any 
other  infectious  disease  in  its  early  in- 
fancy. The  fact  that  the  offspring  does 
not  directly  inherit  the  disease  is  offset 
by  its  poor  physique  and  its  close  con- 
tact w’ith  its  parents.  In  tuberculosis 
clinics  as  high  as  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
children  of  tubercular  parents  are  found 
to  be  afflicted  w’ith  tuberculosis  as  the 
result  of  postnatal  infection.  He  finds 
that  the  latter-born  (the  fifth,  seventh, 
eighth,  and  ninth,  etc.)  children  are 
especially  prone  to  the  disease,  and  ex- 
plains this  on  the  ground  of  the  mother’s 
lowered  vitality  and  the  increas:ng  pov- 
erty. 

Dr.  Knopf  gave  as  an  illustrative  case 
a tubercular  Italian  laborer  w’ho  earned 
twelve  dollars  a w’eek,  was  thirty-six 
years  of  age,  and  had  been  married  four- 
teen years.  Of  his  eleven  children,  four 
had  already  died,  two  of  them  of  tuber- 
cular meningitis.  Nearly  all  of  the  others 
were  predisposed  to  tuberculosis  or  al- 
ready infected.  Had  only  twTo  or  three 
chi’drcn  been  born,  the  better  food  and 
home  environment  obtainable  for  the  in- 
come might  have  saved  the  family.  Dr. 
Knopf  recommended  the  amendment  of 
the  law  to  give  more  freedom  to  the 
physician,  and  closed  by  saying: 

“I  for  one  am  willing  to  take  the  re- 
sponsibility before  the  law’  and  before 
my  God  for  every  time  I have  counseled, 
and  every  time  I shall  counsel  in  the 
future,  the  prevention  of  a tuberculous 
conception,  with  a view’  to  preserving 
the  life  of  the  mother,  increasing  her 
chances  of  recovery,  and,  last  but  not 
least,  preventing  the  procreation  of  a 
tuberculous  race.” 

Following  the  publication  of  his  speech, 
Dr.  Knopf  r«*t4ml  many  letters  from 
D colleagues  an(^fojp@i)u)>i0s[;^hg  that 
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they  had  reached  the  same  conclusion  as 
a result  of  work  among  patients  tubercu- 
lar or  otherwise  unfit  for  parentage.  One 
spoke  especially  of  the  necessity  of 
guarding  against  impregnation  when  the 
husband  was  partially  intoxicated  and 
inaccessible  to  reason  or  entreaty.  And 
they  asked  what  method  they  should 
recommend.  The  Federal  law  arbitrarily 
forbids  the  passage  of  such  information 
through  the  mails,  even  though  it  be 
from  one  doctor  to  another.  Physicians 
have  actually  crossed  the  continent  to 
acquire  this  necessary  medical  knowl- 
edge. 

YTfHEN  I asked  Dr.  A.  A.  Brill,  Lectur- 
er in  Abnormal  Psychology,  New 
York  University,  and  formerly  Chief  of 
Clinic  in  Psychiatry,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, how  he  regarded  contraception  in 
relation  to  nervous  diseases,  he  replied 
emphatically: 

“You  can  say  that  I am  for  it!  It  is 
much  better  than  an  abortion.  For  in- 


stance: I have  in  m;nd  a woman  who 
was  discharged  from  the  insane  hospital. 
She  had  three  children  and  had  been 
three  times  insane.  I told  her  that  she 
must  have  no  more  children.  She  and 
her  husband  were  Catholics,  and  they 
thought  it  was  a sin  to  use  contraceptive 
methods.  The  woman  had  another  child 
and  is  back  in  the  insane  hospital.  What 
chance  in  life  has  that  child,  born  be- 
tween two  attacks  of  insanity,  whose 
mother  is  mentally  defective? 

“Even  sane  women,  if  they  are  nervous 
and  emotional,  should  never  bear  children 
against  their  will.  It  is  foolish  to  talk 
about  making  people  have  children  when 
they  do  not  want  them.  It’s  bad  for  the 
woman  and  bad  for  the  child.  It  is  very 
bad  for  a child  to  be  born  into  a home 
where  he  is  not  desired.  I find  that 
many  adult,  nervous  patients  were  un- 
wished-for  children,  and  it  was  the  early 
attitude  of  their  parents  toward  them 
that  contributed  much  to  their  bent  to- 
ward nervous  invalidism.” 


In  reply  to  the  contention  of  the  anti- 
regulationists  that  contraception  is  phys- 
ically and  mentally  harmful,  he  stated 
that  certain  methods  are  injurious,  while 
others  are  not.  Jle  commented  on  the 
unfortunate  fact  that  it  is  the  undesir- 
able methods  which  are  employed  by  the 
poorer  people,  because  druggists  put  a 
high  price  on  the  better  means  upon  the 
plea  that  they  run  a risk  in  selling  them 
at  all.  Advice  should  be  given  by  phy- 
sicians rather  than  by  non-medical  per- 
sons, although  at  present  most  of  the 
general  practitioners  are  very  ignorant 
on  the  subject.  Remembering  that  Dr. 
Brill  was  for  years  connected  with  Cen- 
tral Islip,  I asked  him  if  he  did  not  con- 
sider it  demanding  a good  deal  to  ex- 
pect a man  discharged  from  an  insane 
asylum  and  sent  home  to  his  wife,  to  live 
a sexually  abstinent  life.  He  replied: 

“Only  people  who  know  nothing  of  the 
sex  impulse  can  make  such  a demand 
of  a person  who  has  a poor  mental  or- 
ganization. Of  course  it  is  impossible. 

It  is  impossible  even 
for  the  average  nor 
mal  man  and  especial- 
ly for  those  who  live 
crowded  in  two  or 
three  rooms  and  sleep 
in  the  same  bed.  Yet 
a person  could  be  ar- 
rested and  locked  up 
for  telling  couples, 
where  one  was  insane, 
how  to  prevent  the 
birth  of  offspring! 

“How  many  of  the 
purists  who  attack  us 
as  immoral  for  taking 
this  attitude  have 
made  a physiological 
and  psychological 
study  of  sex?  They 
speak  in  ignorance  of 
the  whole  matter.  We 
who  study  and  make  a 
real  effort  to  under- 
stand mental  and  phys- 
ical suffering  know 
that  the  moral  action 
is  to  employ  methods 
which  will  stop  the  suf- 
fer ng  and  cure  the  pa- 
tient.” 
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Obvious , on  the 
Face  of  It 

“Come  in  and  have 
it  charged,”  was  the 
inviting  sign  in  front 
of  a place  of  business 
in  the  Jersey  town.  A 
stranger,  being  some- 
what low  in  funds, 
walked  in  hr  skly. 

“I  understand  that 
I can  get  things 
charged  here,”  he  said, 
addressing  one  of  the 
employees. 

“Only  storage  bat- 
j teries.”  replied  the 
other  man. 
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By  A.  H.  GLEASON 


WHY  do  we  write  at  length,  when 
it  is  choicer  to  be  brief?  All  the 
value  that  there  is  in  a grief  and 
a downfall  can  be  compressed  within  a 
half  dozen  lines,  and  a handful  of  fallen 


FREE? 


WRITE  FOR  IT! 

J.  M.  Hanson-Bennett 
Magazine  Agency 

—the  largest  in  the  world— furnishes  all 
Magazines  and  Newspapers  at  Lowest 
Possible  Club  Prices.and  givesthe  Quickest, 
most  accurate,  and  most  reliable  service. 

Save  Magazine  Money! 

Our  1915  Catalog  (4-1  pages)  lists  more  than 

3000  Periodicals  and  Club  Offers.  It’s  a 
Big  Money  Saver  and  is  Free  to  you  for  the 
asking.  The  name  J.  M.  Hanson-Bennett 

is  the  accepted  stamp  of  reliability 
and  promptness  in  the  magazine  field. 

Local  Agents  Wanted 

Send  Us  YOUR  rp  pv  T'v  a -wr  t 
Name  and  Address 

ADDRESS 

J.M.  HANSON-BENNETT 

MAGAZINE  AGENCY 

822  Brooks  Building  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Statement  of  the  Ownership,  Management,  Circula- 
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weekly  at  New  York.  N.  Y..  required  by  the  Aet 
of  August  24th,  1012.  Editor:  Norman  Ilapgood. 
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Spartans  went  to  their  immortality  on 
one  sentence  of  Simonides:  “O  passer- 
by, tell  the  Lacedaemonians  that  we  he 
here  obeying  their  orders/’  The  frag- 
ments of  Sappho  were  said  to  be  little 
things  indeed,  but  roses.  In  the  Greek 
Anthology,  “the  sigh  of  a lover  or  the 
lament  over  a perished  empire”  was 
captured  in  sudden  arrest  inside  the  nar- 
row compass  of  a stanza.  Change, 
beauty,  the  human  comedy,  were  each 
caught  between  two  silences — “so  long 
but  as  a kiss  may  live.”  It  is  becoming 
to  be  brief.  Youth  and  love  are  short- 
lived, like  the  good-by  of  a soldier.  It 
cost  but  three  hundred  dead  at  Ther- 
mopylae to  bring  forth  the  epitaph  of 
Simonides.  Now  we  have  many  thou- 
sands of  young  men  dead  in  battle,  and 
where  is  the  verse  that  reassures  us 
about  their  sacrifice? 

In  any  modern  graveyard  the  in- 
scriptions carry  a feeble  sentiment.  They 
make  use  of  stale  quotation,  which  lost 
its  savor  when  the  world  was  younger. 
They  nakedly  record  unlovely  names 
with  dates  of  birth  and  death,  as  if  the 
span  of  years  was  worthier  than  some 
bright  particular  quality.  One  would 
not  guess  that  these  dead  were  once 
alive,  each  girl  with  the  charm  of  her 
springtime,  each  child  with  his  play- 
fulness. 

But  the  ancients  cared  so  profoundly 
that  their  phrase  of  vale  outlives  the 
marble  that  received  it.  The  very 
names  of  their  young  dead  are  as  lovely 
as  the  life  which  the  farewell  reveals. 
Their  dark-veiled  grief  has  more  hold 
on  the  future  than  our  shallow  faiths. 
We  have  raised  the  position  of  women, 
and  purified  love.  But  with  all  our  gain 
we  are  powerless  to  make  of  the  un- 
wedded maid  and  the  young  mother  an 
everlasting  memory.  Here  follows  an 
epitaph  on  a girl-mother  and  her  baby. 

“Name  me  Polyxena,  wife  of  Arch- 
elaus  and  a mother  as  far  as  the  birth- 
pangs;  but  fate  overtook  the  child  be- 
fore full  twenty  suns,  and  myself  died  at 
eighteen  years,  just  a mother  and  just  a 
bride,  so  brief  was  all  my  day.” 

An  immense  pressure  of  forces  went 
to  the  making  of  that  diamond. 

“Lapidary  precision  and  imaginative 
tension”  shaped  this  lament: 

“The  daughters  of  the  Samians  often 
require  Crethis  the  teller  of  tales,  who 
knew  pretty  games,  sweetest  of  work- 
fellows,  ever  talking;  but  she  sleeps  here 
the  sleep  to  which  they  all  must  come.” 

We  are  wordy  and  we  are  dumb,  but 
a perfect  brevity  has  gone  from  us. 


These  High  Prices 


The  minister  of  a small  Missouri  town 
called  the  grocer  on  the  phone  the  other 
day  and  gave  the  following  order: 

“Send  a dollar’s  worth  of  meat  out  to 
my  house.  If  there  is  no  one  at  home, 
just  poke  it  through  the  keyhole.” 
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Go 
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FOR  YOUR  VACATION 
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Unlimited  Attractions  for  VnentloniutB. 
Cooler  than  Middle  Atlantic  Coast  Resorts. 
Send  for  Low  Hate  Inclusive  Tour  Circular. 


“BERMUDIAN” 


TWIN 
SCREW 
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Quebec  S.  S.  Co.,  12  Broadway,  N.  Y.;  Thomas  Cook  & Son 
24 5 Broadway  and  $61  Sth  Ave..  or  Any  Ticket  Axent. 


Do  Business  hy  Mail 


Start  with  accurate  lists  of  nami 
fnrnish — build  aolidly.  Choose  from  the 

following  or  any  others  desired. 

Apron  Mfrs.  Wealthy  Men 

Cheese  Bo*  Mfrs.  Ico  Mfrs. 

Shoe  Retailers  Doctors 

Tin  Can  Mfrs.  Axle  Grease  Mfrs. 

Druggists  Railroad  Employees 

Auto  Owners  Contractors 

Our  complete  book  of  mailing 
statistics  on  7000  classes  of  pros- 
pective customers  for  the  asking. 

Ross  Gould,  800- J Olive  St.,  St  Louis. 
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Ross-Gould 


_ Mailing 

Lists 


St.  Louis 


Fire  Prevention 


Please— Don’t  Let  It  Happen 
In  Your  House 
For  Safety**  Sake-Demand 

GVRPQKA 

Cleaning  Fluid 

Removes  Grease  Spots  Instantly 

All  materials  without  injury  to  fabric  or  color. 
15c,  2$c  50c.  SI  Size  Bottles.  All  Druggists 


One  grateful  subscriber  applies  to  The 
Healthy  Home,  the  title 

“Most  Useful  Paper 
in  the  World” 

The  Healthy  Home  is  looked  upon  as  real 
success  in  central  New  England  where  it 
originated  twenty-five  years  ago.  It  is  a 
monthly  devoted  to  personal  physical 
health  and  hygiene,  but  it  exploits  no  fads, 
sells  no  medicines,  works  in  line  with  the 
reputable  physician.  “It  saves  sickness  and 
helps  the  ailing.”  Five  hundred  doctors 
write  for  it.  If  it  were  as  well  known 
through  the  country  at  large  as  in  New 
England,  its  circulation  would  be  500,000 
instead  of  20,000.  If  any  reader  of  Har- 
per's Weekly  would  like  to  see  this  alto- 
gether unique  and  useful  paper,  it  is  fifty 
cents  a year,  $1.00  for  three  years.  Try 
it  until  January  1,  1916  for  ten  cents;  or, 
send  $1.00  for  THREE  years  in  advance, 
and  you  may  have  your  money  back  after 
six  months  if  you  say  you  don’t  want  it 
longer. 

W.  H.  BROCK,  Publisher, 
Athol,  Mass.  Tam 
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IFo  will  gladly  furnish  reports  on  any 
Find 


Financial  Advertisers. 


0%  No  Losses 

In  my  advertisements  I frequently  re- 
peat the  statement  that  in  loaning  over 
4 million  dollars  in  this  section  during  the 
past  31  years  I haven’t  lost  a dollar  prin- 
cipal or  interest  for  a client.  Well — isn’t 
that,  after  all,  the  most  important  thing 
to  know  about  me. 
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Successful  Printing 

Y OU  will  find  The  Schilling  Press,  Inc.,  an 
organization  fully  equipped  to  handle  your 
printing  problems.  No  Job  too  large  or  none 
too  small  to  receive  our  best  attention. 

Write  or  * phone  for  our  representative  to  call. 

The  Schilling  Press,  Inc. 

PRINTERS  OP  QUALITY 
137  East  25th  Street  New  York  City. 
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fully  visible  typewriter  to 
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wanted  for  publication.  Literary  Dureau.  H2. 
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SONG  PUBLISHERS 

SONG-POEMS  Wanted.  Cash  for  available  mss. 
Write  Needham  Music  Co..  D80.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

SCHOOLS 

SCHOOL  INFORMATION— Free  catalogs  and  ad- 
vice of  all  Boarding  Schools  in  U.  S.  iName 
kind;  girls'  or  boys’).  American  Schools  Asso- 
ciation. 1046  Times  Bldg..  N.  Y..  or  1546  Masonic 
Temple.  Chicago. 
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A Boost  for  Bernard 

By  John  Grogan 

ClNCE  the  war  began  I have  hoped 
^ against  hope  that  now  and  then  you 
would  dash  off  a scintillating  column  or 
two  anent  England’s  burning  passion  for 
America  and  American  ideals  as  evi- 
denced in  1776,  1812,  during  the  Civil 
War,  the  Venezuelan  unpleasantness,  and 
later  during  the  Panama  tolls  contro- 
versy. Britain’s  greatest  newspapers 
and  her  foremost  writers  and  public  men 
on  those  occasions,  and  in  between,  have 
given  unmistakable  evidence  of  Eng- 
land’s real  feeling  for  us. 

You  have  featured  Maximilian  Harden 
in  a way  that,  I am  sure,  amazed  no 
one  so  much  as  that  estimable  journalist 
and  patriotic  Teuton.  Why  not  do  as 
much  for  Bernard  Shaw?  He  is  at 
least  as  important  a figure  in  England 
as  Harden  is  in  Germany,  and  we  have 
aU  paid  tribute  to  Shaw’s  courage  in 
standing  for  the  truth  and  warring  on 
hypocrisy  and  sham.  Hartford,  Conn. 

Fairness  and  Honor 

By  Georgian  a D.  Coyle 
A FTER  reading  the  Weekly  for  near- 
ly sixteen  weeks,  I have  learned  to 
appreciate  it,  and  to  enjoy  your  view- 
points of  the  present  times,  as  well  as 
the  attractive  and  forcible  way  it  is  ex- 
pressed. I am  sure  the  Weekly  has  done 
much  for  the  spreading  of  a sane  and 
fair  view  of  the  situation  in  Europe  and 
in  our  own  United  States.  If  only  fair- 
ness and  honor  would  be  upheld  by  aU 
writers,  how  much  easier  problems  would 
be  solved. 

A Friend  to  All 

By  Harry  Kretschman 
T AM  sorry  to  have  to  take  exceptions 
to  some  of  your  articles,  yet  I do  so. 
Harper’s  has  always  been  a favorite 
with  me,  and  although  not  a subscriber 
until  last  year,  yet  I have  bought  it  quite 
frequently  from  newsstands.  You  must 
certainly  know  that  there  is  a good 
sprinkling  of  respectable  American  Citi- 
zens of  German  parentage  who  care  more 
now  to  remain  neutral  in  this  lamentable 
conflict  on  the  other  side  of  the  water, 
but  w’ho  cannot,  when  such  cartoons  and 
articles  which  you  give  space  for  in  your 
magazine  appear  week  after  week. 

I am  not  writing  this  merely  to  see 
myself  in  print  and  care  not  whether 
you  print  it  or  not,  but  I write  as  a 
friend,  not  only  to  you  but  also  to  the 
English  as  well  as  the  German  people, 
who  have  alike  helped  to  make  this  a 
great  and  influential  country. 

Otterbein,  Ind. 

A Regular  Visitor 

By  G.  B.  Kenniston 
'J'HE  writer  is  minded  to  take  an  old 
man’s  privilege  and  inject  into  this 
communication  a bit  of  personal  history. 
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In  1864,  after  thirteen  months’  confine- 
ment in  Southern  prisons,  he  was  ex- 
changed, received  his  discharge  from  the 
army,  proceeded  to  Maine  (his  home), 
married,  and  subscribed  to  Harper’s 
Weekly.  That  winter  the  newlyweds 
read  aloud,  from  Harper’s  Weekly, 
Wilkie  Collins’  Moonstone , then  being 
published  in  its  columns.  The  paper  has 
been  a continuous  and  regiflar  weekly 
visitor  in  our  home  ever  since.  Not 
always  from  the  office,  but  also  from  the 
newsstands. 

It  has  been  an  important  factor  in  the 
rearing  and  education  of  six  children 
from  infancy  to  maturity.  It  has  also 
kept  the  parents  in  touch  with  the  world 
and  its  interests.  Its  uplifting  power  on 
the  republic  cannot  be  measured. 

Hear  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter: continue  to  mail  my  copy  as  here- 
tofore. Though  the  writer  may  not 
hope  to  enjoy  its  pages  much  longer, 
may  it  for  many  years  continue  its  be- 
neficent work. 

Neutralic  Deportment 

By  R.  P.  Cunningham 
A MONG  the  letters  from  correspond- 
ents appearing  in  the  columns  of 
Harper’s,  it  appears  that  a great  many 
of  them  are  taking  you  to  task  for  the 
brand  of  neutrality  that  you  affect.  You 
are  too  Anti-German,  if  we  are  to  take 
their  word  for  it.  Personally,  we  think 
you  are  prescribing  just  about  what  any 
wise  doctor  of  neutrafic  deportment 
would  order  at  this  particular  time.  Ger- 
mans and  Germany  simply  want  to 
“hog”  all  of  our  sympathy.  Tis  a habit, 
this  hogging  business,  that  they  have 
formed  along  other  lines,  and  they  have 
set  it  working  on  our  sympathy  and  any 
support  we  may  have  to  offer  to  the 
different  countries  at  war  in  Europe. 

Darlington,  Ind. 

The  American  View -point 

By  Edith  Fancher 
VOUR  articles  on  the  war  are  most 
interesting  and  satisfactory  because 
they  present  the  American  view-point  so 
clearly  and  persistently. 

Our  Chicago  papers  seem  aTraid  to 
“call  their  souls  their  own,”  perhaps  ow- 
ing to  the  large  German  element  in  the 
city. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  is  indorsed  by  every 
real  American  when  he  declares  “we 
have  no  room  in  America  for  a Ger- 
man-American  vote  or  an  Irish-Ameri- 
can  vote.  We  have  no  room  for  any  peo- 
ple who  do  not  act  and  vote  simply  as 
Americans  and  nothing  else.  To  bear 
the  name  of  American  is  to  bear  the 
most  honorable  of  titles,  and  whoever 
does  not  so  believe  has  no  business  to 
bear  the  name  at  all,  and  if  he  comes 
from  Europe,  the  sooner  he  goes  back 
there  the  better.” 

His  essay  on  “True  Americanism” 
ought  to  be  studied  in  every  school. 

Origir  River  Forest,  111. 
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AS  NOAH  U 


The  other  day  a dairy  company’s 
complaint  clerk  was  hurriedly  called  to 
the  telephone. 

“This  is  Mrs.  Mixin,”  she  said.  “I 
want  to  know  if  your  cows  are  content- 


“Wha-a-t?”  asked  the  amazed  clerk, 
almost  dropping  the  receiver  in  his 
astonishment.  “Will  you  kindly  speak 
clearer,  madam.” 

She  repeated  her  question.  “I  see 
that  your  rivals  advertise  that  their 
cows  are  all  contented,”  said  she.  “I 
wiLl  begin  to  take  their  milk  unless  I am 
assured  that  your  cows  are  all  happy.” 

The  clerk  begged  her  to  hold  the  phone 
a moment.  Then  he  went  away  and 
gnawed  a corner  off  his  desk.  When  he 
got  his  voice  under  control  he  returned 
to  the  phone.  “I’ve  just  been  looking 
up  the  books,  ma’am,”  said  he,  “and  I’m 
happy  to  say  that  we  have  not  received 
a complaint  from  a single  one  of  our 
cows.” 


Another  May 


Heniy  Ford 


“There’s  less  difference  between  men  than  we  think.”  And  Henry 
Ford  knows.  At  forty-five  he  was  a poor  man.  Now  he’s  the 
head  of  a corporation  that  makes  $25,000,000  a year.  Last  year 
he  made  250,000  automobiles — twice  as  many  as  all  the  other 
companies  in  this  country  combined.  The  difference  between  men 
lies  in  knowing  how  to  work — in  knowing  how  to  use  your  time — 
in  what  the  world  today  calls  “Efficiency.”  What  Efficiency  did 
for  Henry  Ford  and  his  marvelous  business,  it  can  do  for  you — as 
an  individual.  Learn  how  through  the 


Of  Course  She  Would 

Lady — Little  boy,  what  would  your 
mother  say  if  she  saw  you  smoking  that 
cigarette? 

Boy — She’d  be  tickled  to  death,  mum 
— she’s  stone  blind. 


Course  in  Personal  Efficiency 

24  Lessons — With  Charts — Records — Diagrams— Condensed-Clear 


I hrough  this  course  already  8000  men  country  man.  A day  in  New  York  is 
are  on  the  way  to  get  what  they  want  a terror.  But  give  him  a year  in  the 
in  the  quickest,  shortest,  easiest  way.  city  and  he  will  keep  the  pace  as  well 
The  Treasurer  of  the  biggest  bond  as  anyone.  He  will  get  ten  times  as 
house  in  the  Northwest  saves  hours  much  out  of  himself— and  he  won’t 
every  day — an  author  in  New  York  be  working  any  harder.  That's  what 
does  twice  as  much  work  and  has  more  Efficiency  will  do  for  you  who  are 
time  to  sell  that  work — a State  official  already  in  the  city.  It  will  attune 
saves  his  State  $3000  on  one  job.  you  to  a new  gait — a new  zest  and 
The  Efficiency  Movement  has  swept  snap — and  things  will  leap  along 
the  world  because  it  has  brought  to  where  now  they  crawl, 
men  who  saw’  no  w’ay  out  a new  light  These  principles  are  not  casual  ideas 
to  success.  Let  the  Emerson  Course  of  Mr.  Emerson’s.  They  are  the  scien* 
teach  you  to  conserve  your  brains,  tific  principles  he  has  developed  in 
your  time — for  these  are  your  capital  forty  years  of  study.  He  has  applied 
— just  as  money  and  machinery  are  them  in  over  200  factories,  railroads 
the  capital  of  a factory.  Learn  to  in-  and  other  organizations.  They  are 
vest  them  right.  There’s  more  com-  studied  by  other  Efficiency  Engineers 
ing  to  you  out  of  life — Get  it.  Get  in  America,  England,  France,  Ger- 
the  money  and  rest  and  success  you  many  and  other  countries  who  have 
ought  to  have.  You  won’t  work  long-  learned  them  from  Emerson.  His  big 
er— you’ll  w’ork  less.  You  are  full  of  organization  in  New  York  (he  has  40 
unused  energy.  Consider  country  assistants)  has  taught  efficiency  to 
people  and  city  people.  The  rapidity  steel  mills  and  railroads,  .a  fac- 
of  the  city  man’s  life  bewilders  the  tories  and  publishers.^^|\ 


Those  Lambs  Certainly 
Can  Gambol 


One  day  a college  youth  went  West 
and  got  work  on  a California  farm.  He 
wasn’t  very  well  informed  about  farm 
life,  but,  as  he  w’as  willing  to  w’ork,  the 
farmer  hired  him.  That  night  the  farm- 
er said,  “How  are  you — a pretty  good 
runner,  hey?” 

The  collegian  swelled  with  pride.  “I 
took  the  prize  at  college  for  being  the 
fastest  runner.” 

“Well,  then,”  said  the  farmer,  “you 
can  bring  in  the  sheep.” 

Tw’o  hours  later  the  young  man  en- 
tered exhausted,  his  breath  coming  in 
short  gasps. 

“Have  any  trouble?”  asked  the  farm- 
er, grinning  to  himself. 

“I  got  the  sheep  in  easy  enough,”  said 
the  youth,  “but  I had  an  awful  time 
catching  the  lambs.” 

“Why,  I haven’t  any  lambs,”  said  the 
farmer  in  surprise. 

Together  they  walked  to  the  pen. 
There  were  all  the  sheep — and  also  five 
jack-rabbits. 


1 ‘Where’*  the  Money  Coming  From?1 

14  Chapters— in  Colors.— Illustrated 


Send  for  this  book.  It  contains  the  answer  to  the  Vl 
everpresent  question  of  “Where’s  the  money  coming  ' 
from?’’  It  tells  yon  just  what  Efficiency  is — what  it 
has  done  for  others — what  it  can  do  for  you.  Some  ol 
the  chapters : 


Not  Quite  so  Complimentary 

The  senator  and  the  major  were 
walking  up  the  avenue.  The  senator 
was  more  than  middle  aged  and  con- 
siderably more  than  fat,  and  dearly  as 
the  major  loved  him  he  also  loved  his 
oke. 

The  senator  turned  with  a pleasant 
expression  on  his  benign  countenance 
and  said,  “Major,  did  you  see  that  pretty 
firl  smile  at  me?” 

“Oh,  that’s  nothing,”  replied  his  friend. 
The  first  time-L^aw  you  I laughed  out 
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The  Study  of  Efficiency  'rakes  Little  Time — OiveR  You  Much 
Time.  Now — today  -send  this  coupon.  You  can’t  havi 

last  week’s  minutes  back — but  you  can  still  use  next 
week’s  right.  Send  this  coupon  now.  c 
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is  indeed  glad  to  announce  that  William  C. 
Morris,  specimens  of  whose  work  are  to  be 
found  in  this  issue,  has  become  a member 
of  its  staff. 

Mr.  Morris  will  hereafter  draw  exclusively 
for  HARPER’S  WEEKLY.  Our  readers  are 
familiar  with  Mr.  Morris’s  signature  through 
his  work  that  has  already  found  place  in  our 
pages,  and  will  welcome  him  as  the  latest 
addition  to  the  long  list  of  distinguished 
American  cartoonists,  headed  by  Thomas 
Nast,  who  have  made  HARPER’S  WEEKLY 
the  home  of  their  art. 
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Armenia 

FEW  more  striking  expressions  of  cynical  cruelty 
are  on  record  than  Talaat  Bey’s  threat  that  he 
would  settle  the  Armenian  question  by  leaving  no 
Armenian  question  to  settle.  Whenever  there  has 
been  a chance  to  proceed  on  this  principle  without 
attracting  too  much  attention  the  Turk  has  proceeded 
upon  it.  This  war  gave  him  a chance  unequaled  in 
former  times,  and  he  has  produced  800,000  corpses 
up  to  date.  Count  Bernsdorff  said  at  first  there  were 
not  any  atrocities.  The  American  committee  has 
put  out  evidence  that  would  convince  Saint  Thomas. 
Count  Bernsdorff  said  that  if  there  were  any  atrocities 
they  were  caused  by  disaffection.  It  was  naturally 
answered  that  the  men  of  military  age  had  been 
forced  into  the  army,  and  the  disaffection  of  old  men, 
women  and  children  did  not  require  wholesale  mur- 
der. We  think  that  the  cartoon  on  the  next  page  is 
just.  The  best  informed  paper  in  the  United  States 
on  foreign  affairs,  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
says  it  has  entirely  convincing  reasons  for  believing 
that  Germany  could  not  stop  the  massacres  and  that 
the  only  hope  lies  in  President  Wilson.  We  confess 
we  have  been  more  inclined  to  agree  with  Lord 
Bryce,  that  Germany  alone  could  stop  the  slaughter. 
The  redoubtable  German  military  critic,  Count  von 
Reventlow,  says  of  the  American  protest: 

We  obviously  cannot  consider  meddling,  because 
of  a third  party’s  indignation  in  our  ally’s  affairs. 

If  the  Turkish  authorities  believe  it  opportune  to 
take  vigorous  measures  against  the  unreliable, 
bloodthirsty  and  riotous  Armenians,  it  is  not  only 
their  right,  but  their  duty  to  do  so. 

Turkey  can  always  be  assured  that  such  is  Ger- 
man opinion.  This  matter  concerns  Turkey  only, 
and  a third  Power  should  let  Turkey  alone. 

This  critic  also  says: 

It  has  become  a habit  among  Americans  to  take 
as  active  a part  as  possible  in  questions  of  this 
kind,  even  when  the  events  happen  in  south- 
eastern Europe  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine  hardly 
provides  an  excuse.  Such  interference  would  be 
specially  striking  at  the  present  moment,  because 
Turkey  is  a belligerent  power,  fighting  for  her  life, 
and  the  United  States  pass  and  want  to  pass  as 
. neutrals.  There  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  the 
Anglo-American  fraternization  in  the  recent  finan- 
cial transaction  is  already  showing  its  consequen- 
ces in  the  matter. 

Taken  with  the  official  view,- as  expressed  by  Count 
von  Bernsdorff,  these  quotations  look  dark  for  Ger- 
man assistance,  and  yet  we  cannot  bring  ourselves 
to  give  up  hope  that  Hadji  Wilhelm  will  step  in. 
As  to  the  relief  of  the  refugees  now  suffering  in  the 


=Ger=gli 


coun tries  near  Turkey,  they  can  be  immeasurably 
helped  by  prompt  money  response  in  the  United 
States.  Checks  should  be  sent  to  C.  R.  Crane,  Treas- 
urer, 70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Recent  developments  in  the  Balkans  make  it  a 
still  harder  strife  to  throw  the  Turk  out  of  Europe. 
It  has  not  been  for  nothing  that  there  is  a Hapsburg 
on  the  throne  of  Rumania;  that  the  King  of  Bul- 
garia is  a relation  of  the  Kaiser;  and  that  the 
Kaiser’s  sister,  the  Queen  of  Greece,  has  always 
dominated  her  husband.  It  is  going  to  be  a long, 
cruel  struggle  to  exhaustion.  Meantime,  Hadji  Wil- 
helm’s friends  in  Turkey  are  doing  a work  beside 
which  the  invasion  of  Belgium  was  a courtesy.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  were  generous  to  Bel- 
gium. Will  they  open  their  hearts  to  the  far  worse 
suffering  of  the  Armenians? 

Islam  and  Europe 

■p\R.  SAMUEL  ZWEMER,  of  Egypt  and  Arabia,  a 
leading  authority  on  Mohammedan  affairs,  has 
recently  said  that  Pan-Islamism,  whatever  there 
ever  was  of  it,  is  dead,  and  that  Mohammedans  know 
it.  The  Pan-Islamic  idea,  exaggerated  into  a myth, 
was  a pet  of  Disraeli’s,  and  it  dominated  British 
foreign  policy  for  an  amazing  length  of  time.  It  is 
having  its  echoes  now.  It  put  two-thirds  of  the 
Bulgarian  people  back  into  Turkey  and  did  absolute- 
ly nothing  for  Armenia.  It  included  tolerance  to 
Turkish  atrocities  on  the  ground  that  Turkey’s  power 
in  the  Pan-Islamic  movement  made  such  tolerance 
necessary.  British  officials  in  the  Levant  scouted  the 
idea,  but  it  persisted  in  London.  The  drawing  together 
of  Russia  and  England  changed  the  world’s  view  of 
the  Disraeli  policy,  and  incidentally  of  Russia’s  part 
in  the  centuries-long  contest  over  whether  civilization 
or  barbarism  should  prevail  in  Europe.  If  we  have 
to  go  back  centuries  to  find  a parallel  to  the  present 
Armenian  atrocities,  and  if  we  then  find  the  same 
Turkish  race  at  work  in  the  vast  Tatar  invasion,  let 
us  not  forget  who  stopped  Timour.  The  effort  re- 
quired to  stop  the  Tatar  held  back  Russia’s  de- 
velopment, but  there  is  a poetic  justice  in  the  fact 
that  she  is  today  lined  up  with  England  and  France, 
fighting  against  Germany,  whose  diplomacy  has 
long  done  much  to  strengthen  the  reactionary  forces 
of  Russia,  and  against  Turkey,  fiercest  remainder  of 
Russia’s  ancient  Eastern  enemies.  Russia,  England 
and  France  may  well  fight  together  against  the  most 
modern  form  of  despotism  linked  to  descendants  of 
the  horde  that  centuries  ago  was  barely  stopped  by 
Russia  from  submerging  western  Europe. 
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First  Ally : These  jrom  a London  Zeppelin  raid. 
Second  Ally : These  jrom  the  Armenians. 


Defense 


TTARPER’S  WEEKLY  gets  pounded  with  about 
equal  assiduity  by  the  absolute  pacifists  and  by 
the  big-army-at-any-price  aggregation.  Some  do 
not  understand  our  position.  To  ourselves  it  seems 
clear.  Before  the  European  war  began,  we  ran  an 
elaborate  series  of  articles  by  Charles  Johnston  Post 
in  favor  of  army  reorganization.  After  the  wrar  be- 
gan, we  ran  a series  on  unpreparedness  by  Mr. 
Howard  D.  W’heeler.  Editorially  we  supported 
both  these  series.  Nevertheless  we  have  said,  and  say 
now,  that  any  plan  based  on  mere  expensiveness  will 
not  pass  Congress,  and  would  not  be  lasting  if  it  did. 
It  is  not  properly  a party  question.  The  national 
committee  appointed  at  Plattsburg  is  of  all  parties. 
It  has  no  political  spirit.  It  is  eager  to  cooperate 
with  the  administration  now  in  power.  It  wras  entirely 
out  of  sympathy  with  Colonel  Roosevelt’s  attempt 
to  make  a partisan  issue.  From  such  bodies,  of  all 
shades  of  political  belief,  is  to  be  hoped  earnest  co- 
operation to  find  how  to  secure,  for  the  immense  sum 
we  must  spend  on  national  defense,  adequate  re- 
sults. Congressmen  are  already  beginning  to  plead 
for  their  local  army  posts,  forts,  and  navy  yards. 
Such  a spirit  is  what  gave  pensions  not  for  need  but 
for  political  popularity.  Such  a spirit  makes  possible 
the  absurd  cost  of  every  item  in  our  program.  It 
has  become  an  old  story  that  wrar  preparation  and 
war’s  aftermath  have  been  costing  us  more  than  any 
nation  on  earth.  Where  does  the  money  go?  That 
question  must  be  clearly  met  in  Congress,  as  a first 
step  in  building  a system  of  defense  that  is  efficient 
and  lasting.  We  have  a right,  in  the  present  mood 
of  the  world,  to  be  safe  from  any  possible  invasion. 
But  we  might  as  well  face  the  facts.  The  United 
States  is  fluttered  just  now,  but  there  is  no  use  imag- 


ining it  will  pay  for  a much  bigger  army  and  navy, 
unless  there  are  signs  that  its  appropriations  will  be 
spent  in  good  faith.  Any  attempt  to  save  useless  navy 
yards,  useless  army  posts,  destructive  red  tape,  ex- 
pensive privilege,  will  make  the  American  people 
unwilling  to  do  what,  if  they  have  proper  assur- 
ances, they  ought  to  do  and  will  be  willing  to 
do. 


TJJ7E  LIKE  the  New  York  Tribune's  sport  depart- 
” ment  very  much,  but  we  do  not  like  to  have 
Grantland  Rice  say  “Alexander  is  like  Mathewson 
then  wras.”  Elegance  usually  characterizes  Rice.  It 
is  welcome  in  any  department  of  American  journal- 
ism. To  find  it  in  writing  about  sports  sets  it  off  con- 
spicuously. We  jumped  on  this  little  slip  mainly  as 
an  excuse  to  point  out  that,  while  no  doubt  American 
journalism  has  lost  in  the  last  ten  years  in  powerful 
reformers,  it  has  gained  in  the  total  number  of  writ- 
ers with  literary  taste. 

A Poet  at  the  War 

TTSUALLY  when  we  read  that  some  man  dis- 
^ tinguished  in  the  arts  of  peace  has  gone  to  the 
front  we  feel  little  except  discouragement  that  the 
manifold  interests  and  efforts  of  modern  life  should 
be  swamped  in  this  one  great  struggle  of  force.  Some- 
how it  seems  a little  different  when  we  know  that 
John  Masefield  has  accepted  a position  of  respon- 
sibility in  the  Dardanelles.  Masefield’s  talent  is  so 
much  one  of  expressing  primitive  things  that  his 
participation  in  the  horrible  drama  comes  to  his  read- 
ers writh  less  of  a shock.  If  we  read  of  Galsworthy, 
Gilbert  Murray,  Show,  or  Barrie,  for  instance,  in  the 
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war,  even  if  they  werd“of  suitable  age,  or  of  Haupt- 
mann or  Sudermann,  or  Anatole  France,  Rodin,  or 
Brieux,  there  would  be  something  desperately  incon- 
gruous. Masefield  acquired  his  knowledge  of  life,  and 
feeling  of  it,  by  open  wanderings  and  adventures 
around  the  earth,  and  he  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
equally  civilized  artist  of  the  time  seems  now  to  be 
living  in  accord  with  his  temperament,  although  the 
war  itself  is  in  harshest  conflict  with  his  ideals. 

The  reading  world  will  watch  his  fate  with  warm 
concern.  When  a fine  example  of  physical  manhood 
was  lost  to  us  in  the  death  of  Captain  Wilding,  we 
all  sorrowed,  although  his  name  had  been  made  in 
nothing  more  important  than  tennis.  If  Masefield 
should  be  killed,  the  English-speaking  world  would 
lose  a man  who  had  struck  a new  note;  who  had 
struck  with  power  a note  combining  fundamental 
poetry  with  realization  of  the  characteristic  features 
of  oiir  new  era.  Of  no  one  else  could  we  wish  more 
fervently  that  he  may  come  back  from  this  desperate 
test,  to  help  to  express  those  strivings  of  the  heart 
and  the  mind  which  will  be  set  free  again  when  the 
mechanical  and  physical  struggle  is  at  an  end. 

Beginning  the  War 

A DIPLOMAT  with  whom  we  are  very  intimate 
ri‘  was  in  Germany  and  Austria  just  before  and 
after  the  war  began.  He  talked  with  a prominent 
Austrian  statesman,  a friend  of  his,  who  said: 

Yes,  there  will  be  war.  We  have  consulted  Ber- 
lin and  they  want  us  to  fight.  They  say  that 


after  Russia’s  strategic  railways  in  Poland  are 
finished  we  shall  have  no  chance.  Therefore  the 
job  should  be  done  now. 

Our  friend  talked  a few  days  later  with  a prom- 
inent statesman  in  Germany,  with  whom  he  was  also 
on  confidential  terms.  The  German  gave  him  the 
same  facts  and  reasons,  in  almost  precisely  the  same 
terms. 

A Dialogue 

COME  men  in  public  life  have  breadth  of  vision. 
^ One  such  is  a Democratic  Senator  from  a south- 
western state.  An  independent  citizen  recently  con- 
versed with  this  Democratic  Senator  as  follows: 

Citizen:  Why  wouldn’t  Congressman  Kent  be  a 
good  man  for  the  Democrats  to  nominate  for  the 
vice-Presidency? 

Senator:  There  couldn’t  be  a better. 

Citizen:  Some  say  he  is  not  enough  of  a Demo- 
crat. 

Senator:  There  is  not  a better  Democrat  in  the 
United  States. 

Citizen:  He  calls  himself  an  independent. 

Senator:  How  do  you  judge  a man,  by  labels  or 
by  deeds? 

Citizen:  I judge  a man  by  deeds,  but  I am  not 
so  sure  how  those  who  will  steer  the  next  Democratic 
convention  will  judge. 

-Co-gh* 


Change 

CTEAM  power  and  its  daughter,  electric  power, 
^ have  changed  not  only  industry  but  likewise 
politics.  Frederick  the  Great  said: 

All  far-off  acquisitions  are  a burden  to  the  State. 

A village  on  the  frontier  is  worth  more  than  a 
principality  250  miles  away. 

Other  times,  other  truths.  Other  premises,  other 
conclusions.  Bismarck  agreed  with  Frederick.  Their 
views  still  contain  much  truth,  especially  the  truth 
of  warning.  The  vast  majority  of  Americans  would 
be  relieved  if  there  were  suddenly  presented  to  us  a 
way  of  getting  rid  of  the  Philippines  that  would  be 
creditable  to  us  and  desirable  for  the  Filipinos. 

But  it  is  much  more  doubtful  whether  England 
would  gain  materially  or  spiritually  by  losing  her 
remote  responsibilities.  Germany  stands  between  the 
United  States  and  England  in  her  circumstances.  She 
has  not  been  a very  good  colonizer  so  far,  and  yet  she 
has  shown  such  energy,  such  ability  to  follow  thought 
with  action  that  we  cannot  help  hoping  the  future 
may  allow  her  colonies  enough  to  make  a test  of  her 
governing  power.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  she 
cannot  rule  new  peoples  as  she  has  ruled  those  of 
Alsace-Lorraine,  unless  she  continues  to  bend  every- 
thing to  physical  power.  Governing  remote  regions 
she  might  possibly  learn  what  England  has  learned: 
that  the  only  safe  rule  is  to  grant  the  governed  coun- 
try every  step  in  freedom  that  a liberal  mind  can 
decide  to  be  safe.  The  enthusiastic  support  of  the 
empire  brought  by  Canada  and  Australia,  and  still 
more  strikingly,  the  support  that  came  from  South 
Africa,  must  surely  teach  many  thoughtful  Germans 
that  there  are  other  successful  principles  of  politics 
besides  centralization  and  suppression. 

Jawsmiths  and  Grievies 

ONVERSING  with  a successful  and  also  divert- 
ing business  man,  we  were  struck  by  his  use  of 
the  two  nouns  that  appear  at  the  head  of  this  edi- 
torial. Inquiry  drew  out  the  information  that  the 
first  noun  is  general  for  labor  leaders,  and  the  second 
specific  for  those  representatives  who  come  to  capital 
with  complaints.  Now  the  very  existence  of  such  a 
vocabulary  is  unfortunate.  Industrial  harmony  in 
its  later  stages  will  be  brought  about  less  by  cold 
struggle  than  by  imaginative  sympathy.  An  em- 
ployer should  be  in  close  personal  touch  with  laborers, 


so  that  they  become  real  to  him,  as  his  own  family 
and  friends  are  real.  Thus  may  he  attain  a state  of 
mind  in  which  alone  anything  approaching  a funda- 
mental solution  can  be  found.  We  have  been  much 
oftener  struck  with  the  tolerant  and  comprehending 
view  of  capital  taken  by  labor  leaders  than  we  have 
by  the  tolerant  and  comprehending  view  of  labor 
taken  by  industrial  leaders.  Wealth,  immunity  from 
need,  power  over  others,  these  things  destroy  under- 
standing unless  they  are  accompanied  by  very  un- 
usual spirituality. 
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Cardui:  Th^i6tory  of  a Nostrum 


By  ROBERT 


lNELL,  Ph.  G.,  M.  D. 


This  is  the  first  of  three  articles  concerning  the  making  and  selling  of  “Wine  of  Cardui ” and  “Black 
Draught”  During  a service  of  several  years  in  the  employ  of  the  Chattanooga  Medicine  Co.,  as  manu- 
facturing chemist,  Dr.  Bicknell  had  an  opportunity  to  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  business.  In 
giving  the  public  the  benefit  of  his  experience  and  expert  knowledge,  he  hopes  “to  aid  in  the  abolishment 
of  those  features  of  the  nostrum  traffic  which  are  fundamentally  wrong” 


Batch  No._ 


Card  0.  K'ed 


IN  ST.  ELMO,  a small  suburb  of  Chattanooga,  Ten- 
nessee, there  is  a factory  that  employs  a large  per- 
centage of  the  village  population  and  pays  half  the 
village  taxes.  It  consists  of  a half  dozen  red  brick 
buildings  standing  on  a prominent  corner  and  garishly 
labeled  as  “The  Home  of  Cardui  and  Black  Draught” 
— nostrums. 

A nostrum  is  a secret  remedy.  Contrary  to  popular 
belief,  it  is  not  patent- 
ed, for  to  obtain  a pat- 
ent on  a medicine  the  [ 
formula  must  be  dis- 
closed. In  a nostrum 
the  composition  is  kept 
secret  and  the  product 
is  controlled  in  every 
respect  by  the  makers. 

Secrecy  is  a better  pro- 
tection than  a patent. 

Besides,  it  proves  an 
asset  to  be  traded  on. 

Since  the  composi- 
tion is  unknown  to 
others  the  maker  may 
alter  his  formula  at 
will.  If  an  ingredient 
becomes  scarce  or  cost- 
ly it  may  be  substi- 
tuted by  another — or 
omitted  entirely.  There 
is  no  check  upon  the 
making  of  the  product. 

Moreover,  the  protec- 
tion of  secrecy  may  be 
supplemented  by  trade- 
mark and  copyright. 

Thus  an  excessive  prof- 
it is  made  possible, 
since  there  is  no  way 
of  establishing  a proper 
value  by  estimating  the 
costs  of  the  several  in- 
gredients. 

The  mere  fact  that 
the  composition  of  a 
medicine  is  unknown 
permits  the  making  of 
all  kinds  of  extrava- 
gant claims  and  mis- 
leading promises.  LTpon 
this  element  of  secrecy 
depends  the  successful 
exploitation  of  the 

medicine’s  healing  powers.  No  one  knows  better  than 
the  advertiser  of  nostrums  that  where  knowledge  ends, 
credulity  begins. 

^HIS  bit  of  logic — and  its  resultant  possibilities — 
was  not  appreciated  by  the  man  who  first  gave 
Cardui  to  the  world,  some  forty  years  ago.  This  man 
was  a preacher  named  McElree,  who  was  accustomed  to 
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CARDUI 


supplement  his  rather  meager  income  by  peddling  Wine 
of  Cardui  to  the  ailing  women  of  Tennessee.  Where 
McElree  obtained  the  herb  which  he  used  is  not  clear, 
but  he  probably  planted  seeds  which  were  originally 
imported  from  Europe — for  the  plant  is  not  indigenous 
in  this  country  and  grows  here  only  when  sown. 
At  any  rate,  McElree  took  advantage  of  the  popular 
superstitions  which  invested  the  Indians  with  mirac- 
ulous powers.  On  the 
original  wrappers  of 
Wine  of  Cardui  ap- 
peared the  picture  of  a 
plant,  carefully  unlike 
the  real  carduus  herb, 
an  Indian  maiden,  and 
a n evidently  ailing 
white  woman, — w i t h 
the  legend:  “The  Great 
Spirit  planted  it,  take 
and  be  healed.” 
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A chemist's  report  on  a mess  of  “Wine  of  Cardui” 


BUT.  McElree  was 
only  a piker.  The 
chances  are  that  he 
didn’t  collect  more  than 
a few  thousand  dollars 
from  the  feminine  suf- 
ferers of  Tennessee.  It 
remained  for  Z.  C.  Pat- 
ten, Sr.,  to  realize  the 
possibilities  that  lay  in 
Wine  of  Cardui. 

About  the  year  1880 
Mr.  Patten — convinced 
that  his  future  lay  in 
vegetable  compounds — 
gave  up  the  ownership 
of  the  Chattanooga 
Times  and  bought  from 
McElree  the  right  to 
make  Wine  of  Cardui. 
At  first  there  was  an 
agreement  by  which 
McElree  wras  given  a 
royalty  of  two  and  one- 
half  cents  a bottle,  but 
soon  the  right  to  make 
and  sell  the  medicine 
was  bought  outright. 
Two  years  later,  in 
1882,  The  Chattanooga 
Medicine  Company  was 
organized,  and  Black 
Draught,  companion  nostrum  to  Cardui,  was  purchased 
from  Thedford,  son-in-law  of  the  original  maker. 

At  first  capital  was  scarce  and  a few  outsiders  were 
admitted,  among  them  Col.  A.  M.  Johnson,  a local  capi- 
talist, who  supplied  most  of  the  money.  But  when 
business  began  to  flourish,  Colonel  Johnson  was  no 
longer  needed,  and  the  making  of  Cardui  became — and 
has  remained — strictly  a family  affair.  Previous  to  his 
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retirement  in  1905  Z.  T.  Patten,  Sr.,  was  president  of  cent.  TL 
the  company.  The  other  officers  wrere  John  A.  Patten,  emmcnl 
vice-president;  Z.  C.  Patten,  Jr.,  secretary;  and  J.  T.  fifu^al 
Lupton,  treasurer — Mr.  Lupton  being  the  president’s 
son-in-law.  After  the  retirement  of  Z.  C.  Sr.,  and  the  al^HP 
resignation  of  J.  T.  Lupton,  the  business  passed  into 
the  hands  of  J.  A.  Patten  and  Z.  C.  Patten,  Jr.  When 
the  law  taxing  corporations  went  into  effect,  the  firm 
become  legally,  at  least  a copartnership, — its  present 
status. 


couldn’t  “heal”  very  well,  with  only 
Bent  alcohol.  So  the  amount  was  increased, 
jRiteen  per  cent  and  later  to  twenty  per  cent, 
igure  it  has  since  remained, 
besides  alcohol  and 

water,  the  Wine  of  Car-  |&T _ ^ 

dui,  previous  to  1906, 

contained  the  herb  car-  xy/MUT  HAT  / 

dims  benedictus,  o r 
blessed  thistle,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  pound 


'JTIE  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act  went  into  effect  in 
1906.  Before  that  time  there  was  nothing  on  the 
package  of  Cardui  to  indicate  its  composition — except 
the  enlightening  statement  that  it  was  “Nature’s  Great 
Emmenagogue.”  After  the  passage  of  the  federal  law 
the  label  was  modified  to  show  that  nature’s  emmena- 
gogue contained  some  twenty  per  cent  of  alcohol. 

About  the  same  time 

the  term  “Wine  of  Car-  |gp  ■ i v ~ ~ ^ 

dui”  was  abandoned,  ex-  j.  ' l»: 

cept  on  the  outside  wrap-  H 91  n Cf  PI  Wfry 
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to  the  gallon.  Caramel,  or  burnt  sugar,  was  added  for 
coloring  purposes,  when  necessary,  and  a small  amount 
of  sodium  carbonate,  to  make  the  mixture  settle  clear. 
That  was  all. 

Just  before  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  went  into  effect 
a small  amount  of  black  haw  bark,  equal  to  ten  per  cent 
of  the  carduus  herb  used  ( i.e 1.6  ounces  to  the  gallon) 
was  added  to  the  formula.  No  other  changes  were  made. 
This  amount  of  black  haw  is  manifestly  insufficient  to 
produce  any  appreciable  effect.  The  carduus  herb  itself 
was  once  supposed  to  have  medicinal  properties  of  value, 
but  it  has  long  since  been  discredited  among  scientific 
men.  It  has  merely  the  properties  of  a simple  bittor 
tonic.  It  is  conceivable  that  such  a tonic,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  fairly  large  doses  of  alcohol,  might  improve 
the  appetite  and  digestion  in  some  cases,  but  it  requires 
the  exercise  of  considerable  faith  and  some  imagination 
to  believe  that  it  will  act  to  order  on  the  menstrual 
function — increasing  the  flow  if  scanty  or  checking  it 
when  excessive. 
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design — and  the  term 
“Cardui”  was  substi- 
tuted. The  wrapper 
is  gradually  being 
changed  to  fit  the  new 
name. 

But  the  label  does  not  tell  the  whole  alcohol  story. 
For  many  years,  previous  to  1906,  the  percentage  of 
alcohol  had  been  twenty-five  per  cent,  and  before  that 
it  had  been  thirty-three  per  cent.  It  was  during  this 
latter  period,  by  the  way,  that  the  medicine  achieved  its 
great  popularity. 

It  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  the  proportion  of  alcohol 
was  reduced  from  conscientious  scruples  or  from  fear 
of  its  effect.  Economy  first  prompted  the  reduction — 
for  alcohol  is  the  most  costly  ingredient  involved.  But, 
in  1906,  the  motive  of  economy  was  conveniently  sec- 
onded by  the  desire  to  make  a good  showing  on  the 
label.  Hence  the  first  statement  made  concerning  the 
alcohol  content  was,  that  it  amounted  to  fifteen  per 


BUT  there  is  one  miracle  that  Cardui  can  perform — a 
miracle  quite  as  wonderful,  perhaps,  as  the  regula- 
tion of  the  menstrual  function:  it  can  make  money.  The 
several  herbs,  whatever  their  life-giving  potentialities, 
are  at  least  conveniently  inexpensive.  The  carduus 
plant  is  a common  roadside  weed  in  Hungary,  needing 
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no  cultivation  and  requiring  only  to  be  cut,*  cured  and 
shipped.  It  is  consequently  quite  cheap,  being  delivered 
for  about  six  cents  per  pound.  Black  haw  is  also  cheap, 
costing  but  ten  cents  a pound.  The  cost  of  caramel  and 
sodium  carbonate  is  negligible.  The  only  expensive  in- 
gredient is  alcohol,  which  costs  $2.50  per  gallon  in 
quantity. 

From  these  several  prices  the  cost  of  making  a gallon 
of  Cardui  may  be  computed: 


1 lb.  carduus  herb  @ 6c  per  lb 06 

1.6  ozs.  black  haw  bark  (a)  10c  per  lb 01 

1-5  gal.  alcohol  @ $2.50  per  gal 50 

1-4  oz.  sodium  carbonate  @ 6c  per  lb 002 

1-2  oz.  caramel  @ 10c  per  lb 004 


Cost  of  ingredients  for  one  gallon $0,576 


To  this  amount  should  be  added  fifteen  per  cent  for 
factory,  overhead  or  fixed  charges — $0.086 — bringing  the 
total  cost  of  producing  a gallon  of  Cardui  to  66c  a 
gallon. 

One  gallon  fills  fourteen  bottles.  The  contents  of 
each  bottle,  therefore,  cost  a trifle  over  4c  or,  say,  49c 
for  a dozen  bottles.  A panel  bottle,  two  short  corks,  a 
corkscrew,  a carton,  wrapper  and  two  labels  are  calcu- 
lated to  cost  56c  for  the  dozen,  and  girls  are  paid  2%c 
a dozen  for  labeling,  wrapping,  “stuffing,”  and  sealing. 

The  cost  of  a dozen  bottles  ready  for  packing  is  thus 
49c  (for  the  Cardui)  plus  56c  and  2%c  (for  the  wrap- 
ping). This  totals  up  to  $1.08.  Add  20c  more  for  a 
box  large  enough  for  a dozen  bottles  and  the  packing 
thereof,  and  you  have  the  price  of  a dozen  bottles  ready 
for  shipment — $1.28. 

A dollar  and  twenty-eight  cents  for  a dozen  bottles — 
cheap  enough — but  we  have  not  yet  considered  the 
largest  item  in  the  patent  medicine  expense  account — 
advertising.  Even  a sure-fire  miracle  will  not  sell  itself. 
The  public  has  to  be  persuaded.  And  to  do  this  per- 
suading— by  booklets,  testimonials,  newspaper  ads, 
reading  notices,  etc. — costs  quite  as  much  as  the  actual 
making  of  the  nostrum.  Add  to  that  dollar  and  twenty- 


eight  cents,  fifteen  per  cent  for  the  selling  of  the  product 
and  five  per  cent  for  the  collecting;  double  the  amount 
so  that  it  will  include  the  advertising  expenses,  and  you 
will  have  the  final  cost  of  our  Cardui — $3.08  for  a dozen 
bottles. 

^ND  now  for  the  other  side  of  the  question.  The  sell- 
ing price  of  Cardui  varies  according  to  the  size  lots 
in  which  it  is  sold,  but  will  average  close  to  $7.60  per 
dozen  bottles.  Deducting  the  total  cost  of  manufacture 
— $3.08 — this  leaves  the  very  conservative  estimate  of 
$4.52  profit  on  each  dozen.  During  the  past  year  the 
average  day’s  bottling  was  750  dozen  bottles.  With  280 
working  days,  this  means  an  output  of  210,000  dozen  for 
the  year.  Hence,  at  the  rate  of  $4.52  on  each  dozen,  the 
net  profit  of  the  year’s  sales  of  Cardui  amounted  to 
$949,200! 

'J’HE  latest  move  made  by  the  Patten  company  seems 
likely  to  add  a few  more  thousands  to  this  figure.  Not 
content  with  selling  panacea  to  the  bedridden,  the  Cardui 
management  now  proposes  to  vend  its  wares  to  the 
healthy.  All  women  are  advised  to  take  Cardui  at  all 
times:  if  sick,  to  make  them  well;  if  well,  to  protect 
them  from  sickness.  The  following  paragraph,  taken 
from  a copy  of  the  Cardui  Salesman , issued  only  last 
spring,  shows  the  touch  of  philanthropy  that  tinges  the 
Patten  concern: 

Now  is  the  time  to  impress  on  each  dealer  the 
importance  of  selling  each  lady  customer  the  home 
treatment  of  Cardui  to  use  as  her  usual  spring  tonic. 
Don't  let  the  best  opportunity  we  have  ever  had  for 
a big  spring  business  go  by  without  taking  full  ad- 
vantage of  it.  If  a lady  takes  Cardui  she  should  take 
it  according  to  directions.  The  directions  are,  take 
the  home  treatment,  six  bottles— -buy  five  bottles  and 
get  a bottle  free. 

Yes,  madam,  any  time  is  the  time  to  buy  your  Cardui. 
Take  it  in  your  water  or  in  your  soup,  in  your  tea  or  in 
your  coffee, — apply  it  externally,  if  you  will, — but!  be 
sure  to  buy  at  least  five  bottles  and  get  the  sixth  one 
free! 


The  Bother 

By  EDMUND  YANCE  COOKE 


SO  I said, 

As  I sat  with  my  paper  unread 

And  my  spectacles  pushed  on  my  brow, 

‘There!  there!  run  away; 

Don’t  hang  on  me  all  day; 

Do  go  somewhere  and  play; 

Run  off  and  don’t  bother  me  now.” 

With  a laugh 
Which  is  more  of  a sob  by  a half. 

I gather  him  up,  as  I vow, 

“Oh  wise  little  wight, 

You  are  right!  you  are  right! 

Hold  me  closer,  hold  tight! 

Nevermore  can  you  bother  me,  now. 


In  his  eyes 

Shone  the  tears  of  a sudden  surprise, 
(Like  the  rain  on  a blossomy  bow,) 
“If  I go’d  out  to  play 
Wif  a angel  some  day, 

An’  it  ast  me  to  stay, 

Zen  I wouldn’t  bozzer  you  now.” 
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The  Cost  of  Sex 


^TJlVEN  in  man  sex  is  determined  in 
j the  same  manner,  according  to 
several  recent  investigators.  . . 

If  an  egg  is  fertilized  by  a sperm  with 
24  chromosomes  an  individual  with  48 
chromosomes,  or  a female,  is  produced; 
if  fertilized  by  a sperm  with  23  chromo- 
somes an  individual  with  47  chromo- 
somes, or  a male,  results.”  I turned 
listlessly  from  the  latest  survey  by 
an  eminent  scientist  of  the  theories 
regarding  the  cause  of  sex.  It  had  d 
all  seemed  so  thrilling  once,  just  to 
know  when,  and  where,  and  how  it 
is  determined  that  one  half  the  race 
shall  forever  wear  skirts  while  the 
other  half  strides  forth  to  freedom.  J 
But  how  had  the  knowledge  of  the  | 
origin  of  limitations  fixed  by  Na- 
ture’s irrevocable  laws  helped  me  to 
solve  the  problems  of  life?  Even 
now  I was  listening,  half  hopefully,  « 
half  fearfully,  for  a messenger  with 
a telegram  that  would  tell  me 
whether  or  not  I had  been  appoint- 
ed to  a given  position.  And  on 
what  did  it  depend?  I reread  the 
special  delivery  which  had  arrived 
yesterday  morning  asking  me  to  re- 
ply by  a night  telegram.  I could 
not  doubt  but  that  they  believed  me 
to  be  a man,  and  I had  not  unde- 
ceived them.  Had  they  discovered 
that  extra  chromosome?  I was  con- 
fident it  was  on  that  my  fate  de- 
pended. As  I listened,  with  door 
ajar,  for  the  sound  of  the  bell  and 
the  voice  of  the  messenger,  I sur- 
veyed all  tfyat  that  forty-eighth 
chromosome  had  meant  to  me,  as 
the  zoologist  I have  quoted  had  sur- 
veyed the  history  of  its  discovery. 

He  spoke  of  McClung,  Wilson, 
Winiwarter,  Montgomery,  Guyer 
and  all  the  other  chromosome 
chasers;  they  knew  the  optical  ap- 
pearance, number,  and  distribution  of 
these  accessory  chromosomes  and  the 
kind  of  bugs  and  other  beasts  in  which 
they  have  been  studied.  I knew  the 
weight  of  this  tiny  mass  of  chromatin, 
measured  in  the  light  of  human  personal- 
ity, emotion,  freedom,  opportunities,  suc- 
cess. Never,  since  I was,  have  I been 
free  from  its  invisible  chains. 

In  that  organic  cavity  in  which  the 
first  nine  months  of  my  life  were  passed, 
I see  the  solitary,  passive  material  germ 
cell,  symbolic  of  the  life  from  which  it 
came,  surrounded  by  a whirling,  seething 
mass  of  paternal  elements,  visible,  like 
a cloud  of  mist,  only  through  their  never 
ceasing  activity.  As  I watch,  a change 
appears  in  the  egg  cell;  a gradually 
thickening  membrane  appears  on  its 
surface;  the  activity  of  the  whirling 
mass  is  less  pronounced;  out  of  the 
thousands  of  tiny  specks  struggling  to 
be  the  paternal  half  of  me  one  has  tri- 
umphed. Did  it  bear  23  or  24  chromo- 
somes? How  well  I know! 

I passed  through  childhood  thoughtless 
of  its  sinister  presence.  In  early  youth 
I realized  some  of  the  limitations  it  im- 
posed. By  the  time  I was  through  col- 
lege I knew  that  it  made  impossible  much 
that  my  inmtf^self  demanfed.  Once 
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landed  in  the  professional  world,  I saw 
that  only  exceptional  talent  could  over- 
come it  in  the  struggle  for  success.  By 
the  time  I had  taught  women  a few 
years,  I knew  that,  at  least  in  the  present 
organization  of  society,  it  prevented  in- 
tellectual development,  freedom,  and  re- 
sponsibility for  the  great  mass  of  wo- 
men, and  cultivated  the  worst  instincts 


in  men.  And  I re- 
belled. No  longer 
would  I be  part  of 
a system  which 
helped  that  infer- 
nal chromosome  in 
its  deadly  work. 

But  how  escape? 

I paused  to  take 
account  of  stock, 
to  view  myself, 
as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, with  the 
impartiality  with 
which  I would 
judge  a matter  of 
impersonal  inter- 
est. I asked  of  my 

training.  I had  chosen  the  institution 
for  my  undergraduate  work  with  a limit- 
ed knowledge  of  colleges,  and  no  definite 
principles  by  which  to  gage  its  merits. 
But  I still  believed  I had  made  no  mis- 
take. It  was  old  and  well  known,  and 
I still  recognized  that  on  its  faculty  are 
some  of  the  best  teachers  I have  ever 
met.  There  is  perhaps  no  greater  man 
in  his  line  in  the  country  than  the  one 
with  whom  I did  most  of  my  graduate 
work. 

With  what  was  probably  deliberate 


self-assurance,  I compared  my  own  abil- 
ity to  reason  and  to  grasp  fundamental 
principles  with  that  of  men  who  had  been 
students  with  me.  One  or  two  I recog- 
nized as  men  of  unusual  talent.  They 
were  quite  outside  my  class.  But  the 
rest — I regarded  them  as  men  with  all 
the  usual  senses  in  a normal  condition 
and  well  trained.  Nothing  more.  But 
they  were  succeeding.  The  world 
was  eager  for  their  services.  Was 
my  failure  the  actual  effect  of  that 
chromosome,  or  the  effect  of  its 
reputation?  Howr  I wanted  to 
know ! 

And  the  chance  came.  I had  de- 
cided to  accept  the  most  minor  kind 
of  a position  in  t coeducational  in- 
stitution, that  I . ight  gage  my  abil- 
ity to  teach  witu  that  of  men.  I 
offered  my  services  to  various  men 
whom  I knew,  but  none  of  them 
evinced  an  undue  eagerness  to  in- 
stall me  as  a member  of  his  staff. 
Then  an  institution  in  urgent  need 
of  an  instructor  asked 
through  a scientific  jour- 
nal for  applicants  for  the 
position.  1 answered  by  a 
telegram  which  stated  my 
training  and  experience. 
After  it  had  gone  I real- 
ized that  quite  unthink- 
ingly I had  signed  only 
the  initials  of  my  Chris- 
tian name,  and  had  given 
no  evidence  of  my  sex. 

I walked  many  blocks 
surveying  the  situation, 
with  a lightness  which  I 
thought  had  vanished  for- 
ever. The  weight  of  that 
chromosome,  subdivided 
into  millions,  seemed  sud- 
denly lessened.  For  once 
my  record  as  a student 


. . . that  one  half  the  race  shall  forever  wear  skirts 
while  the  other  half  strides  forth  to  freedom. — The  Cost 
of  Sex. 


and  teacher  would  be  critically  examined 
without  being  clothed  in  skirts.  Would 
it  be  regarded  as  duplicity?  Probably, 
but  it  was  the  only  opportunity  of  the 
kind  I should  ever  have.  I frequented 
biological  stations  and  attended  science 
meetings.  I knew  almost  every  zoologist 
who  was  in  a position  to  offer  a place 
to  any  one.  They  would  always  think 
of  me  first  as  a woman,  and  I wanted  to 
be  regarded  as  a mere  human  being.  It 
was  a minor  position,  and  I knew  that 
the  men  who  woyf^e  ^oflsj<jfered  would 
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have  less  training  and  less  experience 
than  I.  Unless  that  chromosome  was 
unearthed  I thought  my  chances  were 
good,  and  I should  take  them,  and  face 
the  consequences. 

But  a new  thought  came.  If  they  con- 
sidered me,  I should  have  to  furnish 
references.  Would  it  be  possible  to 
write  a letter  of  recommendation  that 
would  not  reveal  my  sex?  I tried  it, 
and  concluded  that  by  careful  planning, 
using  rather  awkward  sentences,  and  Dr. 
as  a non-committal  title,  it  could  be 
done,  and  forthwith  I dispatched  a let- 
ter making  this  request. 

Yesterday  morning  I received  the 
special  delivery  letter  I have  mentioned 
which,  while  it  made  no  offer,  was  writ- 
ten in  a most  encouraging  tone.  No  ref- 
erences were  asked  for,  but  I was  re- 


quested to  send  a night  telegram,  and 
promised  an  immediate  reply  by  wire. 
The  chosen  candidate  must  be  on  the 
spot  in  six  days,  and  it  would  take  me 
three  to  go. 

AND  so  I am  waiting  for  the  messen- 
ger-boy. It  is  ten  o’clock  here;  eight 
in  the  city  to  which  my  message  went. 
It  is  time  for  night  letters  to  be  deliv- 
ered. Some  time  in  the  next  two  hours 
the  answer  should  come.  I must  be  pre- 
pared to  start  at  once  if  it  is  favorable. 
I have  looked  up  possible  routes,  and 
collected  time-tables.  I have  selected 
a new  traveling  suit,  and  the  contents 
of  my  bureau  drawers  are  being  sorted 
and  put  in  order.  The  hands  of  the  clock 
travel  slowly  round,  but  messenger-boys 
are  proverbially  slow. 


My  eye  lights  on  the  new  pamphlet 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  which  has  recently 
arrived.  Suppose  the  men  in  this  dis- 
tant institution  have  also  just  received 
it,  and  look  to  see  if  I am  a member, 
and  what  it  says  about  me!  If  they  are 
not  going  to  wait  for  references  they 
will  surely  look  me  up  somewhere.  And 
if  they  haven’t  this,  there  are  the  cata- 
logs of  all  the  colleges  with  which  I 
have  been  connected,  the  pamphlets  of 
the  Society  of  Sigma  Si,  the  Society  of 
American  Zoologists.  . . . 

I close  the  door,  and  listen  no  longer 
.for  a messenger.  The  chromosome  is  dis- 
covered. I shall  never  know  how  my 
record  looks  separated  from  skirts.  Once 
more  I am  mere  female.  I think  111 
embroider  a nightgown. 


A Country  Club  Idyl 

By  CORNELIA  STERRETT  PENFIELD 


THE  club  was  on  the  outskirts  of  a 
small,  busy  city, — the  kind  wherein 
we  ourselves  live  or  have  friends. 
On  the  veranda  overlooking  the  tennis 
courts  sat  five  women. 

Four  were  “nicely  settled.”  Their 
husbands  were  model  citizens  who  were 
pillars  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  sup- 
ported their  families  in  more  than  com- 
fort. The  wives  belonged  to  the  same 
set, — were  members  of  a bridge  club 
which  met  every  Wednesday  afternoon 
from  three  to  six;  a “Thimble  Mission” 
that  called  them  twice  a month  to  sew 
by  hand  for  the  poor  clothing  that  might 
have  been  stitched  in  quarter  of  the  time 
by  machine;  a Missionary  Study  Circle 
that  assembled  every  Saturday  morning 
at  the  parish  house,  that  they  might  be 
acquainted  with  the  needs  of  heathendom 
overseas;  and  a Contemporary  Society 
that  lured  them  rather  relentlessly  to 
sit  every  other  week  for  an  evening  and 
listen  to  some  moderately  famous  lec- 
turer from  out  of  town. 

The  first  woman  loved  to  cook.  She 
worried  her  servants  out  of  her  employ- 
ment by  frequent  occupations  of  the 
kitchen.  Often  she  sighed  sentimentally 
for  the  days  when  “we  had  no  help, — I 
used  to  love  it  so;  but  now  with  all  my 
c lub  work  and  calls, — I couldn’t  think  of 
getting  along!” 

The  second  had  four  children, — the 
most  wonderfully  trained  in  town.  She 
had  devoted  herself  to  them,  studying 
every  branch  of  child  culture  and  hac^ 
given  them  of  her  very  best.  They  had 
splendidly  repaid  her  education,  but 
with  the  eldest  in  business  with  his 
father,  two  at  college,  and  the  youngest 
at  an  excellent  boarding  school,  she  oc- 
casionally thought  herself  shelved. 

The  third  was  a Vassar  graduate,  an 
attractive,  scholarly  woman.  The  best 
reviews,  English  and  foreign,  were 
always  to  be  found  on  her  library 
table,  and  she -had  spent  much  time 
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traveling  abroad  with  her  two  children. 

The  fourth  was  a social  power  in  the 
city, —a  gracious,  charming  personality, 
a tactful  hostess,  who  always  was  elected 
by  acclamation  to  the  many  society 
offices  she  had  held. 

The  fifth  woman  was  unmarried.  She 
had  none  of  the  assured,  comfortable  as- 
pect of  the  others,  but  sat  awkwardly 
taut  in  her  chair,  as  though  she  were 
longing  to  be  away  and  in  action, — 
somewhere,  anywhere.  She  was.  Mean- 
while, being  the  guest  of  the  president 
of  the  Contemporary  Society,  she  was 
constrained  to  polite  silence  while  the 
conversation  rippled  pleasantly  over  the 
smooth,  pebbly  interests  of  the  group, 
who  tacitly  included  her,  and  now  and 
again  addressed  her: 

“Of  course  you  haven’t  really  seen  our 
little  town  at  its  best,  but  isn’t  it  home- 
like?” 

The  visitor  assented,  adding,  “One 
would  hardly  think  it  was  such  a man- 
ufacturing centre.” 

“Ah,”  murmured  the  president,  “that 
is  its  chief  charm  to  me.  The  residential 
section  is  so  apart  from  the  shopping  dis- 
trict,— and  that  in  turn,  from  the  fac- 
tories. My  husband  says  it  is  like  com- 
ing to  another 'country  to  return  home 
from  the  office, — his  factory  is  away  over 
near  the  river.  It  is  so  depressing  in 
the  river  district, — dirty  children 
scrambling  around  in  the  mud,  and  the 
most  awful  old  houses, — such  a contrast! 
We  have  such  magnificent  shade  trees 
along  our  best  streets,  kept  and  cared 
for  by  a special  appropriation!  Very 
few  cities  do  that.” 

The  guest  smiled  vaguely.  She  re- 
membered compiling  the  social  statistics 
of  this  same  city  that  took  such  care  of 
its  shade  trees.  She  recalled  the  appall- 
ing percentage  of  illiterates,  of  crim- 
inals, the  baldly  iterated  facts  reported 
by  a committee  on  housing  conditions, 
the  difficulty  in  presenting  any  of  the 


deductions  to  the  city  government.  These 
women  ought  to  be  interested.  They 
were  influential,  cultivated.  She  leaned 
eagerly  forward. 

“Isn’t  it  too  bad,  though,  that  you 
have  no  Community  House  for  the  other 
side  of  the  city?  It  has  been  so  success- 
ful where  it  has  been  tried, — a social 
centre  for  factory  workers,  with  classes 
where  the  women  can  learn  to  cook  real- 
ly nutritious  food  instead  of  the  unwhole- 
some, expensive  things  they  do  eat, — 
with  a day  nursery  and  kindergarten 
for  the  kiddies, — classes  for  any  one  who 
wants  to  study  at  night, — and  best  of 
all,  chaperoned,  yet  jolly  dances  oc- 
casionally to  attract  the  young  folks 
from  dangerous  places.” 

“That  would  be  nice,”  said  the  college 
graduate,  thoughtfully,  “I  suppose  it 
really  ought  to  be  done  some  day;  but 
the  city  has  grown  so  rapidly  that  any 
welfare  work  seems  to  be  losing  time  on 
a treadmill.  It  would  be  such  an  ex- 
pense to  start  anything  of  the  kind, — 
to  get  teachers, — and  all  that,  don’t  you 
know?” 

The  social  worker  from  the  capital 
hesitated,  “Wouldn’t  any  of  your  church- 
es or  your  societies  take  an  interest — ?” 

The  president  of  the  Contemporary 
Society  slowly  shook  her  head.  “My 
dear  girl,  they  have  more  than  they  can 
do  now.  If  you  were  only  to  be  with  us 
longer,  you  would  see  how  hopeless  the 
thought  of  it  is!  Why,  every  individual 
woman  I know  is  positively  ears  over 
with  society  work, — the  Mission, — and 
Belgium  relief — ” 

The  enthusiast  changed  the  subject. 
Later  in  the  day  the  president  cornered 
her  with  a smile,  “Dear,  you  don’t  un- 
derstand, being  by  yourself.  Every  one 
you  were  talking  with  this  morning  has  a 
house  to  run,  and  servants  to  oversee, 
and  I think  it  really  is  wonderful  that 
they  are  all  able  to  accomplish  what 
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SAFE  CONDUCT 

BRITANNIA  (to  departing  one): 

Don’t  be  afraid;  he  won’t  hurt  you. 
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Bulgaria’s  Side  of  It 


Above — Armenian  group  at  Constantinople  College,  Constantinople. 
Below — Bulgarian  peasaiits  in  a pageant  given  at  the  college. 


Bulgaria  is  in  the 

full  glare  of  the  in- 
ternational lime- 
light. From  afar  it  may 
seem  strange  that  a coun- 
try should  appear  to  be 
so  lacking  in  national 
unity  in  such  a grave 
crisis.  To  many  who 
know  her  well  Bulgaria 
presents  a different  pic- 
ture. To  them  the  Bul- 
garians seem  neither 
greedy  nor  capricious,  but 
on  the  contra ry  actuated 
by  definite  and  patriotic 
motives,  or  rather  by  one 
motive  in  particular.  To 
understand  the  reason  for  the  tenacity 
of  the  Bulgarian  people  means  to  un- 
derstand their  origin,  the  conditions  un- 
der which  they  have  lived,  and  the  far- 
ing of  recent  events.  The  hojwdess 
division  in  Bulgarian  sentiment  today  is 
due  to  the  conflict  between  historical 
traditions  and  the  impression  produced 
by  the  last  Balkan  war. 

Although  the  Bulgarians  are  now 
classed,  ethnically,  with  the  Slavic  peo- 
ples of  the  south,  their  origin  is  obscure. 
Recent  investigation  would  go  to  prove 
that  they  are  akin  to  the  Tatars,  the 
Finns,  and  the  Huns;  a branch  of  the 
Turanian  family  of  peoples.  Probably 
they  are  the  descendants  of  a Tatar 
tribe,  the  ruins  of  whose  capital,  Bol- 
garv,  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  banks 
of  the  Volga,  and  they  crossed  over  into 
the  present  Bulgarian  region  of  the  Bal- 
kans in  679  A.D.,  subjugating  all  the 
Slavic  tribes  with  which  that  part  of 
the  peninsula  was  peopled,  and  advanced 
to  the  very  gates  of  Constantinople.  The 
Byzantine  Empire  found  itself  forced  to 
cede  to  them  large  tracks  of  land  in  the 


Balkan  Peninsula  and  pay  them  yearly 
tribute.  These  Bulgars  then  set  about 
organizing  the  conquered  Slavs  into  a 
powerful  state,  but  in  the  process  they 
themselves  became  absorbed  by  the  na- 
tive population,  whose  language,  cus- 
toms, and  institutions,  they  adopted. 
They  became  altogether  Slavicized. 

These  early  Bulgarians  were  success- 
ful warriors.  During  the  golden  age 
of  their  history,  i.  e.  during  the  end  of 
the  ninth  century  and  the  first  quarter  of 
the  tenth,  they  were  masters  of  a region 
which  stretched  from  the  Adriatic  to 
the  Black  Sea,  and  from  the  Save  River 
and  the  Carpathians  down  to  Thessaly. 
This  was  also  the  great  epoch  of  Bul- 
garian letters.  The  ablest  writers  and 
thinkers  of  the  age  were  gathered  at  the 
court  of  the  reigning  prince,  Simeon, 
who  was  not  only  a good  writer  himself, 
but  was  also  a great  patron  of  letters. 
After  him  the  whole  fabric  of  the  state 
seemed  to  be  eaten  up  by  political  dis- 
turbances and  religious  dissension.  As 
a result  of  this  dissension  part  of  the 
kingdom  fell  away  and  was  under  Greek 


rule,  or  misrule,  for  168 
years  (1018-1186).  Then 
came  insurrections  and  an 
attempt  to  reestablish  an 
empire.  Endless  intrigues, 
however,  put  the  country 
into  such  a state  of  con- 
fusion that  it  became  an 
easy  prey  for  the  Tatars, 
who,  after  overrunning 
Rumania,  crossed  the 
Danube  into  Bulgarian 
territory  from  the  north, 
and  for  the  Turks  who 
appeared  in  the  south. 
These  latter  conquered 
one  stronghold  after  an- 
other until  finally,  on  the 
plains  of  Kossovo,  on  the  15th  of  June, 
1389,  Bulgaria  received  the  crushing 
blow  which  doomed  her  to  five  centuries 
of  Turkish  oppression. 

These  five  centuries,  when  Turkish 
political  oppression  stalked  hand  in  hand 
with  Greek  ecclesiastical  tyranny 
throughout  the  land,  are  the  dark  ages 
of  Bulgarian  history.  Political,  eco- 
nomic, intellectual  bondage — those  were 
the  principal  causes  of  the  years  of  suf- 
fering and  trial  through  which  the  Bul- 
garians had  to  pass  before  the  new  era 
of  their  existence  in  the  nineteenth 
century  dawned  for  them.  This  new 
era  was  first  heralded  by  a literary  re- 
vival started  by  a monk  in  the  monastery 
of  Mount  Athos.  Father  Paissy  was 
constantly  chagrined  by  the  frequent  in- 
sinuations that  Bulgaria  had  no  history 
and  had  never  produced  any  great  lead- 
ers, political  or  spiritual.  To  refute 
these  statements  he  hunte<i  down  all 
the  available  historical  docun  uK  m Bul- 
garia, Austria,  and  Russia,  a .*i  wrote  a 
'“History  of  the  Bulgarian  - • nip  with 
Accounts  of  their  Tsars  an ! Saints.” 
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This  book  roused  the  sleeping  Bulgarian 
patriots.  A new  interest  was  taken  in 
the  Bulgarian  language;  grammars,  his- 
tories, newspapers  were  printed  in  it; 
folk-songs  were  collected;  schools  were 
founded.  Close  upon  the  literary  came 
the  religious  renaissance,  in  1870,  when 
the  Bulgarian  Church  threw  off  the 
Greek  yoke  and  established  itself  as  an 
independent  unit  of  the  Eastern  Ortho- 
dox Church. 

13 UT  intellectual  and  spiritual  freedom 
were  only  stepping  stones  to  political 
liberty,  and  active  measures  to  achieve 
this  were  taken.  Against  these  activities 
of  the  patriotic  Bulgarians  the  Turks 
retaliated  with  ruthless  cruelty.  So 
flagrant  were  these  cruelties  that  the 
Russians  were  roused  on  behalf  of  their 
Slavic  brethren.  They  formed  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Rumanians,  after  these  had 
declared  their  independence  of  Turkey, 
and  invaded  the  Danubian  provinces. 
The  Russian  troops,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Bulgarian  population,  carried  everything 
l>efore  them,  and  in  the  late  winter  of 
1878  were  marching  on  undefended  Con- 
stantinople, when  the  Turks  sued  for 
peace  and  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  was 
signed.  That  treaty  set  the  seal  on  the 
blood  bond  between  Russia  and  Bulgaria, 
and  might  have  solved  the  problem  of 
the  Near  East  had  it  been  allowed  to 
stand.  The  new  territorial  divisions 
which  were  outlined  in  it  were  based  on 
clearly  ethnic  lines.  As  far  as  Bulgaria 
was  concerned  this  treaty  meant  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  old  Bulgarian  king- 
dom, extending  from  the  Danube  to 
Thessaly  and  embracing  most  of  Albania, 
Bulgarian  Macedonia  and  Thrace — all 
regions  where  the  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants were  Bulgars. 

But  the  sweets  of  their  triumphs  were 
soon  turned  to  bitter.  England,  who  al- 
ways dreaded  the  growth  of  Russian  in- 
fluence in  the  Near  East,  fearing  that  a 
great  Bulgaria  might  prove  an  altogether 
too  powerful  ally  for  her  big  Slavic 
brother,  immediately  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity when  Russia  was  temporarily 
exhausted  by  her  campaign  against  the 
Turks,  to  demand  the  revocation  of  the 
Treaty  of  San  Stefano  and  the  summon- 
ing of  a congress  of  the  Great  Powers 
to  consider  terms  for  a new  treaty.  This 
resulted  in  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  success- 
fully negotiated  by  Disraeli  for  England, 
but  to  the  iniquitous  terms  of  which 
directly  can  be  traced  the  suffering  in  the 
Balkans  during  the  last  thirty-six  years, 
and  indirectly  the  massacres  and  persecu- 
tions of  the  Armenians.  The  conditions 
of  this  new  treaty  spelled  the  complete 
mutilation  of  the  newly  created  Bul- 
garia. Two-thirds  of  the  richest  and 
most  fertile  parts  of  the  country  were 
either  returned  outright  to  Turkey  or 
put  under  her  suzerainty.  The  rest  of 
the  emancipated  territory  was  given  to 
Serbia  and  Rumania.  This  was  the  first 
great  blow  to  the  Bulgarian  national 


ideal.  After  ail  the  struggles  only  an 
insignificant  part  of  Bulgarian  country 
was  allowed  to  be  a self-governing  unit. 
Then  and  there  the  seeds  of  the  Balkan 
war  were  sown,  a war  of  which  the  pres- 
ent great  conflict  is  a daughter. 

Russia,  by  her  generous  fighting  for 
the  liberation  of  the  Bulgarian  people, 
won  their  profound  affection  and  laid 
upon  them  a debt  of  which  they  have 
always  remained  mindful.  The  Russian 
government,  however,  soon  began  to  try 
this  affection  in  many  ways.  Numerous 
intrigues  irritated  the  independent  spirit 
of  the  new  Bulgaria.  At  the  same  time, 
years  of  systematically  hostile  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  British  government  (for 
it  is  only  very  recently  that  any  Eng- 
lish statesmen  have  shown  a sympathetic 
interest  in  Bulgaria,  and  of  them  Bryce 
is  perhaps  the  most  notable)  tended  more 
than  ever  to  embitter  the  Bulgarians. 
Unlike  the  politicians,  however,  the  peo- 
ple in  both  Russia  and  England  have 
always  harbored  friendly  feelings  toward 
the  Bulgarian  people.  It  was  the  peo- 
ple in  Russia,  aflame  with  the  ideal  of 
Slavic  brotherhood  and  indignant  at  the 
sufferings  to  which  the  Balkan  Slavs 
were  subjected,  who  pressed  the  govern- 
ment into  war,  just  as  was  the  case  in 
this  war  when  Serbia,  an  old  Slavic  and 
orthodox  count ry,  was  in  danger.  But 
in  Russia  and  England,  and  also  in  Aus- 
tria, the  governments  have  followed  the 
pernicious  policy  of  “divide  to  control” — 
divide  et  impera. 

After  years  of  these  foreign  intrigues 
in  Bulgaria  and  constant  oppression  on 
the  part  of  the  Turkish  government,  the 
time  seemed  ripe  for  a new  attempt  to 
realize  the  national  ideal.  The  whole, 
peninsula  was  in  a state  of  fermentation. 
The  Powers  had  not  been  able  to  force 
Turkey  to  carry  out  her  promised  re- 
forms. Turkey  was  weakened  by  her 
war  with  Italy.  The  various  Balkan 
states,  on  the  other  hand,  had  strength- 
ened themselves  by  mutual  agreements* 
in  regard  to  their  arch-enemy.  These 
agreements  contained  precise  details  of 
possible  territorial  compensation.  The 
maintenance  of  the  status  quo  became 
manifestly  impossible.  The  provocation 
was  easily  provided,  and  the  fight  was 
on. 

To  Bulgaria’s  share,  because  of  her 
geographical  situation,  fell  the  heaviest 
fighting.  Fifteen  per  cent  of  her  total 
population  of  a little  over  four  millions, 
was  in  the  field  during  this  first  Balkan 
war.  This  was  a proportion  never 
reached  by  any  other  nation;  not  even 
by  France  in  the  days  of  Napoleon.  The 
efforts  of  the  Balkan  allies  met  with  un- 
expected success.  After  repulsing  the 
Turks  all  along  the  line,  the  climax  was 
reached  in  the  fall  of  Adrianople,  and 
the  war  was  brought  to  a victorious 
close.  But  in  thfe  very  success  of  the 
campaign  lay  the  germ  of  discord, 
destined  to  be  its  undoing.  The  longer 
the  list  of  conquests,  the  larger  became 


Serbia’s  demand  for  concessions.  She 
quite  disregarded  the  restrictions  of  her 
ante-bellum  compact  with  Bulgaria,  and 
furthermore  connived  secretly  with 
Greece  to  deprive  her  of  Macedonia, 
with  all  its  Bulgarian  population.  Serbia 
feared  the  phantom  of  the  Bulgaria  of 
San  Stefano.  Russian  intervention  was 
of  no  avail;  Serbia  was  afraid  of  partial- 
ity to  Bulgaria,  and  Bulgaria,  drunk 
with  success,  would  submit  to  neither 
demands  nor  threats  from  any  one.  She 
went  a step  too  far  and  was  plunged 
from  a war  of  liberation  into  a foolhardy 
war  of  conquest.  There  was  indeed  the 
element  of  her  traditional  national  policy 
in  her  action,  but  besides  that  were  un- 
due conceit,  misjudgment  of  her  op- 
ponents— too  much  faith  in  a lucky  star ! 

FOR  this  Bulgaria  had  to  answer  to  the 
combined  armies  of  Greece,  Serbia, 
Montenegro,  Rumania,  and  Turkey,  in 
a second  Balkan  war.  It  soon  became 
apparent  that  she  was  struggling  against 
overwhelming  odds.  Although  Tsar 
Ferdinand  appealed  to  Europe  for  medi- 
ation, it  was  not  until  his  country  had 
been  absolutely  humiliated  that  an 
armistice  was  declared  and  peace  nego- 
tiations were  instituted  at  Bucharest. 
The  treaty  signed  there  on  August  10th, 
1913,  from  the  Bulgarian  point  of  view, 
was  a worthy  sequel  to  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin.  Bulgaria  was  made  to  cede  to 
Rumania  territory  worth  eight  million 
dollars  a year  in  wheat  alone — territory, 
moreover,  in  which  four-fifths  of  the 
population  is  Bulgarian.  To  Greece  and 
Serbia  went  the  much  contested  Bul- 
garian Macedonia,  and  to  Turkey  still 
other  concessions.  Bulgaria  was  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  these  unjust  terms, 
dictated  by  her  jealous  enemies.  Always 
smarting  under  her  humiliation,  she  has 
waited  grimly  and  silently  for  her  op- 
portunity for  revenge. 

Such  are  the  antecedents  of  the  pres- 
ent situation.  Bulgaria  has  been  mal- 
treated. Her  people,  as  Slavs,  feel  their 
debt  to  Russia  and  sympathize  with  her. 
But  their  resentment  against  the  Serbs, 
Greeks  and  Rumanians,  throws  them 
into  the  arms  of  Austria  and  Germany; 
a situation  doubtlessly  colored  by  a hun- 
dred million  dollar  loan  contracted  in 
Germany  just  before  this  war,  and  by 
extraordinarily  important  industrial 
concessions  granted  to  Germans  in  Bul- 
garian trade.  The  Bulgarian  ruler,  Tsar 
Ferdinand,  is  a German,  a Coburger, 
but  related  to  the  King  of  England,  and 
connected  with  the  French  house  of 
Bourbons— Orleans.  But  these  things 
are  secondary.  Today,  in  Bulgaria,  the 
national  ideal  is  of  supreme  importance; 
only  the  prospect  of  a reunited  Great 
Bulgaria  can  sway  the  will  of  the  people. 
The  Balkan  allies  repudiated  their  sol- 
emn obligations  to  Bulgaria;  promises 
are  worth  nothing  to  her  now.  Her 
wounds  are  too  fresh  for  her  to  forgive 
the  past,  and  she  will  not  forget. 
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The  German  Eagle : “//ott;  goes  it , dear  Ally f” 
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More  than  800,000  of  the  1,500,000  Armenians  have 
been  slaughtered  by  the  Turks  since  May  15,  1915. 
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The  New  Jersey  Championship 


IF  THERE  is  any  such  title  Princeton 
now  holds  it,  at  least  so  far  as  foot- 
ball is  concerned,  despite  the  gallant 
effort  of  Rutgers  to  snatch  it  away.  In 
the  course  of  the  battle  both  teams  dis- 
played some  of  the  prettiest  football  it 
has  ever  been  my  fortune  to  see  so  early 
in  October,  and,  sad  to  relate,  some  of 
the  poorest  head  work.  The  eleven  from 
the  Raritan  was  not  only  strong  in- 
dividually, but  it  boasted  of  well  de- 
vised plays — put  on  in  the  wrong  sit- 
uations for  the  most  part.  Foster  San- 
ford has  maintained  that  the  steady 
grinding  out  of  first  downs  is  the  one 
thing  that  really  thrills  the  lover  of 
football.  That  was  true  of  the  old 
game,  and  partly  true  of  the  new.  I 
doubt,  however,  whether  the  thrill  of 
seeing  one's  team  pound  along  betw’een 
the  forty-yard  lines  is  worth  the  reaction 
found  in  the  inevitable  failure  in  the 
rich  territory  beyond  those  lines. 

After  all,  the  Rutgers  collegians  jour- 
neyed to  Princeton  in  the  hope  of  win- 
ning— and  were  beaten.  They  returned 
to  New  Brunswick  with  nothing  to  show 
for  the  trip  but  first  downs.  It  seems 
utterly  impossible  to  get  through  the 
heads  6f  most  quarterbacks  and  some 
coaches  the  fact  that  in  football  as  it 
is  played  today  it  is  utterly  impossible 
to  march  ail  the  way  down  the  field  and 
over  the  line  for  a touchdown  against 
a team  of  equal  strength.  And  I want 
to  get  on  record  my  belief  that  when 
Sanford  cannot  teach  a team  to  do  it  no 
one  can. 

Better  generalship,  a less  stubborn 
clinging  to  one  idea,  might  have  beaten 
Princeton,  and  the  Tigers  are  good 
enough  sportsmen,  I think,  to  admit  it. 
Rutgers  committed  the  unpardonable 
offense  of  twice  letting  Princeton  take 
the  ball  away  on  downs.  The  Scarlet- 
committed  the  further  offense  of  fooling 
with  open  play  in  its  own  territory',  and 
trying  to  steam-roll  in  opponents’  terri- 
tory. It  will  not  do.  Incidentally, 
Princeton  nearly  threw  away’  the  game 
by  forward  passing  in  home  territory. 
Ames  did  it.  I know  that  he  knows1  bet- 
ter, and  I feel  sure  that  he  will  bear  with 
me  if  for  the  moment  I hold  him  up  as 
a horrible  example  for  his  own  benefit 
and  the  benefit  of  other  quarterbacks 
who  might  get  into  the  same  pickle  by 
making  the  same  mistake.  No  one  real- 
izes better  than  I the  burden  on  a 
quarterback  in  the  modem  game  of  foot- 
ball. Nevertheless  one  would  think  he 
would  learn  from  experience. 

It  is  only'  necessary  to  study  the  gen- 
eralship of  Dartmouth  against  Prince- 
ton last  year,  of  Cornell  against  Harvard 
two  years  ago,  of  Cornell  and  Pennsyl- 
vania against  each  other  last  Thanks- 
giving Day,  to  learn  what  not  to  do  in 
one’s  own  territory’.  Add  to  these  much 
of  the  play  by  Princeton  and  Rutgers 
for  the  New  Jersey  championship.  For 
the  other  side  of  the  shield  it  is  only 
necessary'  to  get  out  last  year’s  charts 
of  the  Harvard^Yale  game,-  and  the 
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By  HERBERT  REED 

Army-Navy  game.  The  work  of  the 
two  Harvard  quarterbacks,  Logan  and 
Watson,  and  of  the  Army  quarterback, 
Prichard,  comes  close  to  setting  a stand- 
ard. Both  Watson  and  Prichard  stuck 
to  the  orthodox  until,  with  the  score 
mounting  fast  in  their  favor,  and  facing 
demoralized  opponents,  they  felt  justi- 
fied in  taking  liberties. 

There  was  no  excuse  for  the  taking 
of  liberties  against  so  strong  an  eleven 
as  Rutgers  with  only  a ten-point  lead. 
It  is  well  for  Princeton  that  the  Tigers 
learned  this  lesson,  if  they  have  learned 
. it,  so  early  in  the  season.  Perhaps  Rut- 
gers has  learned  something  too,  and  will 
later  in  the  season  decide  to  mix  up  the 
attack  in  opponents’  territory  instead  of 
wasting  it  in  midfield  and  then  resorting 
to  downright  jamming  into  a packed  de- 
fense when  there  is  a chance  to  score. 
I have  no  desire  to  rob  Princeton  of  any 
credit  for  taking  the  ball  away  on 
downs,  but  if  they  will  compare  the 
judgment  of  their  own  field  general  in 
the  early  part  of  the  game  with  that  of 
the  Rutgers  quarterback  throughout, 
they  will  get  a lively  understanding  of 
how  they  came  to  win  the  game. 

jyjAKING  a weapon  of  attack  out  of 
punting,  and  striking  with  it  at  once, 
was  what  won  the  game  for  the  Orange 
and  Black.  Harvard  has  been  doing 
this  very  thing  for  years,  and  doing  it 
successfully.  So  has  the  Army.  Both 
are  worth  copying.  The  game  belongs 
to  no  one  institution  or  set  of  insti- 
tutions, and  there  is  no  disgrace  in 
adopting  methods  in  generalship  or  even 
in  special  plays  and  formations  that  have 
been  brought  out  by  splendid  coaching 
systems  such  as  exist  at  Cambridge  and 
West  Point.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  John  H.  Rush,  Princeton’s 
new  head  coach,  has  learned  a great  deal 
from  a study  of  Harvard’s  brand  of 
football.  It  was  evident  against  Rut- 
gers, not  alone  in  the  choice  of  the  kick- 
ing game  when  it  would  do  the  most 
damage,  but  also  in  the  down-field  work. 
The  kicker  on  every  occasion  took  a 
great  deal  of  room,  with  the  result  that 
his  line  had  to  afford  him  very  little 
protection,  and  therefore  could  get  down 
the  field  just  as  the  Harvard  forwards 
do.  This  is  good  football  sense  and  good 
execution,  proof  of  which  is  found  in  the 
victory. 

In  the  course  of  time  Rush,  like  other 
coaches,  will  probably  work  out  plenty 
of  football  of  his  own,  but  it  is  too  early 
in  the  season  to  look  for  the  distinct 
stamp  of  the  head  coach’s  system.  The 
big  games  will  bring  that  out. 

Those  who  missed  the  battle  for  the 
New  Jersey  championship  missed  one  of 
the  finest  bits  of  tackle  play  that  has 
been  staged  on  any  gridiron.  Nash,  of 
Rutgers,  was  the  best  all-round  football 
player  on  the  field,  and  by  a considerable 
margin.  He  was  capable  and  brilliant 
in  the  ordinary  duties  of  his  position, 
and  otherwise,  from  a Princeton  point 


of  view,  was  the  reincarnation  of  Captain 
Kidd.  Wherever  the  play  went  Nash 
was  sure  to  go.  Not  infrequently  he  ar- 
rived ahead  of  it.  And  it  was  he  who 
intercepted  Princeton’s  foolish  forward 
pass  in  her  own  territory.  Nash’s 
afternoon’s  work  reminded  one  forcibly 
of  Baffin's  play  for  Princeton  last  year. 

One  ot  the  most  encouraging  features 
of  Princeton’s  early  season  play  has 
been  the  defense  against  the  forward 
pass.  Against  Rutgers  the  Tiger  backs 
repeatedly  either  beat  down  or  inter- 
cepted the  pass,  even  when  the  eligibles 
came  down  the  field  in  a bunch.  And 
the  Rutgers’  passing  was  well  planned 
and  well  executed.  The  most  dangerous 
of  Rutgers’  open  plays  was  a short  pass 
to  a tall  tackle  or  end  just  over  the  line 
of  scrimmage;  especially  dangerous 
against  Princeton,  for  the  reason  that  the 
middle  back  in  the  second  line  of  defense 
was  very  close  up,  supporting  the  centre 
against  the  heavy  Rutgers  running 
plays.  It  was  a pity,  from  a Rutgers 
view-point,  that  this  pass  was  not  mixed 
up  with  the  other  plays  in  proper  pro- 
portion, and  a pity,  too,  that  Bracher. 
one  of  the  best  backs  I have  seen  so  far 
this  season,  was  not  called  upon  to  carry 
the  ball  when  Rutgers  had  opportunities 
to  score.  Bracher  was  the  best  ground- 
gainer  on  the  field  when  it  came  to  run- 
ning with  the  ball  from  scrimmage,  and 
if  his  quarterback  will  give  him  more 
opportunities  he  should  prove  a trouble- 
maker for  teams  that  Rutgers  is  to  meet 
later  in  the  season. 

Yale  and  the  Navy  have  undergone 
the  experience  of  being  defeated  early  in 
the  season.  Both  met  teams  that  were 
better  at  this  stage  of  the  campaign, 
with  every  prospect  of  being  strong  in 
November,  too.  The  Elis  got  into 
trouble  through  putting  on  the  passing 
game  in  their  own  territory,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  they  too  have  learned 
a lesson.  There  was  fumbling  too  close 
to  home,  with  the  inevitable  result. 

There  have  been  troublous  times  at 
New  Haven,  and,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
Frank  Hinkey  has  had  to  face  a deal  of 
harsh  criticism.  In  planning  a new  sys- 
tem of  coaching  Hinkey  has  had  to  sweep 
out  the  old  and  make  a thorough  job 
of  it.  The  abolition  of  room  117  in  the 
Taft  as  a coaching  headquarters  is  a 
fair  sample  of  the  head  coach’s  methods. 
Ringing  out  the  old  and  ringing  in  the 
new  at  Yale  is  a big  undertaking.  One 
can  sympathize  to  some  extent  with  the 
undergraduates  who  want  their  victories 
now,  with  those  graduates  who  do  not 
feel  that  they  ought  to  accept  defeat 
gracefully  at  the  hands  of  any  teams 
other  than  Harvard  and  Princeton,  and 
with  the  old-timers  who  do  not  relish  a 
licking  at  any  time;  but  there  is  still 
something  to  be  said  for  the  head  coach. 
It  seems  only  the  fair  thing  to  suspend 
judgment  on  Hinkey  for  a time.  The 
impartial  outsider  will  do  it,  I think, 
even  if  some  of  the  Elis,  young  and  old, 
will  not. 
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tees,  legislative  and  constitutional,  messed 
up  in  municipal  scraps  with  public  utili- 
ties corporations,  stumped  in  reform 
campaigns,  and  lectured  on  the  Chatau- 
qua.  He  is  one  of  these  men  who  would 
not  be  discouraged  if  the  world  war 
came  to  American  shores,  but  would 
probably  be  found  in  the  trenches  prop- 
agandizing between  shots  for  the  I.,  R. 
and  R. 

'THE  League  maintains  a clearing  house 
of  information  for  the  benefit  of  its 
members  and  the  general  public.  If  an 
editor,  a public  speaker,  a teacher  or 
any  other  type  of  citizen  desires  to 
know  the  truth  about  the  status  or  prac- 
tical workings  of  direct  processes  of  gov- 
ernment, King  will  hand  him  what  he 
wants.  Does  a member  of  a state  legis- 
lature or  a city  charter  commission  want 
a model  initiative  and  referendum  law, 
the  League  officer  will  respond.  Is  ex- 
pert criticism  desired  on  some  proposed 
bill  along  these  lines,  pointing  out 
“jokers”  and  showing  how  to  correct 
them,  the  League  will  furnish  it. 

The  National  Popular  Government 
League  has  found  that  the  greatest  dan- 
ger to  the  progress  of  popular  govern- 
ment is  the  imitation  measure  which  the 
opponent  seeks  to  have  adopted  in  place 
of  the  genuine  article.  A number  of 
jokers  have  been  devised  by  which  the 
real  usefulness  of  the  T.,  R.,  and  R.  and 
similar  measures  can  be  nullified.  Ac- 
cordingly, one  of  the  principal  tasks  of 
the  League  has  been  standardizing  lcsris- 
lative  forms,  and  a special  committee 


has  been  formed  on  which  are  men  like 
William  S.  U’Ren  of  Oregon,  Congress- 
man Robert  Crosser  of  Ohio,  and  Dr. 
Charles  McCarthy  of  the  Wisconsin 
Legislative  Reference  Library. 

The  League  has  a pamphlet  entitled 
“Shall  the  People  be  Tricked  Out  oi 
Their  Power  to  Rule?”  which  sets  out 
many  of  the  best  known  tricks  and  puts 
advocates  of  such  measures  on  their 
guard. 

The  League  keeps  out  of  personal 
fights.  It  has  in  mind  always  advancing 
the  general  cause  of  people’s  govern- 
ment. Bat  once  in  its  history  there  was 
an  exception.  When  Roger  Sullivan,  the 
gas  boss  of  Illinois,  secured  the  Dem- 
ocratic nomination  for  the  United  States 
Senate  and  became  a candidate  for  the 
office,  the  Popular  Government  League 
held  a referendum  of  its  membership, 
and  it  was  voted  to  take  part  in  the  op- 
position to  Sullivan.  Headquarters  were 
accordingly  opened  in  Chicago  in  charge 
of  Secretary  Judson  King,  while  Carl  S. 
Vrooman,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, and  Senator  Robert  L.  Owen, 
took  the  stump  against  Sullivan.  Both 
being  Democrats,  risked  their  political 
standing  in  so  doing,  but  as  the  result 
showed,  they  gained  even  in  party  stand- 
ing. The  people  of  Illinois  rose  against 
Sullivan  and  he  was  overwhelmingly  de- 
feated. 

The  Popular  Government  League  has 
always  encountered  bitter  opposition,  but 
recently  the  League  has  found  that  it  is 
to  face  organized  opposition.  The  friends 
of  special  privilege  feel  that  the  time  has 


come  to  have  an  organization  to  fight 
popular  government,  well  financed,  and 
on  a scale  as  large  as  the  organization 
which  is  promoting  popular  govern- 
ment. To  this  end,  circulars  have  been 
issued  and  a letter  written  by  former 
Senator  Elihu  Root,  announcing  the  or- 
ganization of  the  National  Association 
for  Constitutional  Government.  The 
names  associated  with  this  movement  are 
William  Howard  Taft,  Alton  B.  Parker. 
David  Jayne  Hill,  Julius  Caesar  Burrows, 
and  many  others.  The  dear  old  Consti- 
tution is  the  rallying  cry.  Their  litera- 
ture announces  that  “a  real  danger  is 
threatening  our  rights  of  life,  liberty  and 
property.” 

J^MPHASIS  on  “property”  is  not  in- 
dicated by  type  or  underfilling  in  the 
circular,  but  those  who  read  are  sup- 
posed to  allow'  their  minds  to  finger  on 
this  word.  It  was  Root  who  announced 
shortly  after  he  was  elected  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  while  he  might  be  progressive, 
as  that  term  is  understood  by  some  peo- 
ple, he  regarded  himself  as  a disciple  of 
Hamilton.  Which  gives  significance  to 
the  remarks  of  Hamilton  on  the  subject 
of  the  U.  S.  Constitution,  for  it  was  he 
who  said:  “Under  that  Constitution  the 
people  may  reign,  but  property  will  gov- 
ern in  the  good  old  way.”  Those  who  want 
to  see  the  triumph  of  Hamiltonian  theory 
are  opposed  to  the  I.,  R.  and  R.  and  the 
Popular  Government  League,  and  all 
such  demagogic  institutions.  No  one, 
therefore,  should  be  their  friends  but 
the  people. 


The  Dawn  of  a Super  Race 


By  CHARLES  ERVIN  REITZEL 


NO  CONSCIENTIOUS  student  of 
people,  no  close  observer  of  life 
in  its  many  and  varied  forms,  can 
help  being  deeply  impressed  by  this  im- 
portant fact, — that  the  leading  feminine 
characteristic  is  a defensive  one;  that  the 
great  end  of  all  female  effort  is  protection 
to  herself  and  to  her  children.  With  the 
safety  of  the  future  members  of  the  race 
in  her  charge,  woman,  through  the  long 
ages  of  evolution,  has  developed  a won- 
derful intuition  and  intellectual  pow’er 
which  are  ever  alert  and  awake  to  ward 
off  any  danger,  and  to  discriminate  for 
race  safety.  It  is  through  these  deep- 
rooted  mental  capacities  that  woman  is 


now  beginning  to  understand  (and  un- 
derstand clearly)  that  if  true  progress  is 
to  be  made,  then  economic,  moral  and 
social  forces  which  hinder  and  hamper 
the  welfare  either  of  herself  or  her  chil- 
dren, must  be  changed  or  removed.  If 
the  demands  of  our  economic  and  social 
order  tend  to  place  money  above  men, 
profits  above  principles,  and  gold  above 
God, — then  it  is  but  natural  for  woman 
to  call  a halt  to  such  foolhardiness. 

If  the  keeping  of  woman  from  so- 
cial influences  and  activities  results 
in  a stunting  of  her  growth,  as  well 
as  of  the  growth  of  her  children, — 
then  it  is  but  natural  for  woman 


to  demand  self-expression  and  develop- 
ment. 

Evolution  wills  it! 

Progress  demands  it! 

Viewed  thus  the  suffrage  movement, 
instead  of  being  a mere  fanatic  will-o’- 
the-w'isp,  holds  fast  as  its  basic  charac- 
teristic an  extreme  conservatism;  a con- 
servatism that  conserves  the  race.  W'vprl 
thus  the  suffrage  movement  becon  ■ 
necessary  step  to  the  noblest  and  1 ; ri,  •. 
of  our  ideals — human  bettr:  .v 

Viewed  thus  the  suffrage  moveni<  n< 
fundamentally  the  basis  of  a high^  . :l 
ization.  Essentially  it  is  the  Dav  d 
Super  Race. 
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The  Cook’s  Tour 

VII 

By  LEM  ALLEN 

Drawings  by  Oliver  Herford 

Being  the  blithe  adventure  of  the  erstwhile  cook 
for  the  Bar-2  cattle  outfit,  and  his  erudite  partner 
Allingham,  chronicled  by  the  former  during  the  prog- 
ress of  an  “intensive”  tour  of  certain  hitherto  little- 
known  portions  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 


MISTER  EDITOR  did  you  ever  git 
ary  look  at  a Mormon  hits  funny 
they  look  right  like  folks.  Hit 
plumb  surprised  me.  Id  yearn  tell  of 
Mormons  offen  on  for  years  an  Id  got 
an  iddee  they  was  a cross  between  a 
wompus  cat  an  a gillvwozzle  wich  is  two 
fearsome  creechers  of  the  Westren  wilds, 
but  they  dont  shape  up  that- 
away  nohow. 

I bin  thinkin  hit  over  an  my 
iddee  is  that  the  ony  differ- 
ence in  them  an  other  people 
is  the  difference  in  their  ree- 
ligion.  Allingham  says  reelig- 
ion  is  to  blame  becaus  ef,  they 
wrant  no  reeligion  they  wudden 
be  no  reeligious  differences 
but  that  dont  sound  reesnable 
Allingham  says  when  you  come 
rite  down  to  hit  reeligion  an 
poltics  is  the  curses  of  a free 
people. 

You  cuddent  git  along  with- 
out em  I tole  him  becaus,  wile 
I aint  never  mixed  none  in 
poltics  nor  never  bin  right  ree- 
ligious I got  good  frens  as 
has.  Nobuddy  aint  never 
tried  for  to  git  along  without 
em  says  Allingham  ef  they 
want  no  poltics  he  says  they 
wudden  be  no  forth  of  July 
orashuns  nor  no  black  string 
ties  wore.  An  ef  they  want  no 
reeligion  they  wudden  be  no 
devil  nor  no  hell  nor  no 
preechers  an  what  a paardise 
this  earth  wud  be. 

The  ony  tiling  wud  haf- 
too  be  did  then  he  says  wud 
be  to  sassynate  all  the  law- 
yers includin  statesmen  he  says  an  we 
wudden  haftoo  wait  no  longer  for  the 
millenyum  becaus  hit  wud  be  alreddy 
in  our  midst.  I never  taken  much  stock 
in  this  year  millenyum  I says  becaus 
seems  like  they  wudden  happen  nothin 
excitin  enuff  for  a feller  to  git  up  a 
good  sweat  over.  Mebbe  yore  right  says 
Allingham  I never  learnt  yit  to  play  the 
harp  he  says  myself.  But  you  got  the 
facks  of  the  matter  now  he  says  I done 
my  dooty  by  you  Im  much  obleeged  I 
says. 

I was  a tellin  you  about  these  Mor- 
mons Mister  Editor  an  how  they  lookt 
now  this  here  Mormon  bishop  at  Hunt 
ivhere  we  stopt  over  night  at  his  house 
•he  was  jest  a thickset  sort  of  feller 
wearin  a black  ^beerd  an  plumb  sparin 
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in  his  langwidg  wich  didn  set  us  agin 
him  none  seein  we’d  bin  lissenin  to 
words  sence  early  mornin  when  we 
startet  fum  Holbrook  with  Meelank- 
thun,  the  stage  driver.  The  bishop  was 
name  Lon  Hammil  an  he  taken  us  into 
the  house  wile  Meelankthun  was  on- 
hitchin  his  bosses  an  sliowd  us  a right 
party  pitcher  of  his  Paw 
in  black  an  white  crayuns, 
an  a mail  order  phony- 
graft  wich  he  didn  play 
becaus  he  says  he  didn  be- 
lief in  no  frivolty  ontwell 
sundown. 


Shoivd  us  a right  purty  pitcher  of  his  Paw  in  black  an 
wife  crayuns. 


Then  he  made  us  akwaintet  with  his 
famly,  wich  was  made  up  of  three  wim- 
men  an  a herd  of  boys  what  come  strag- 
glin  in  offen.  You  cuddent  keep  track 
on  em.  The  Lord  had  spaared  him  gals 
he  says.  Hit  was  a plumb  pceeeful  an 
domestik  seen  all  on  us  a settin  down  to 
one  table  an  a pilin  into  the  vittils  what 
one  the  wimmen  brung  in  fum  the 
kitchin. 

This  one  was  a right  sizable  middel 
age  womman  some  the  boys  callt  “Maw” 
an  six  or  ait  of  em  callt  “Anty.”  Mee- 
lankthun says  her  given  name  was  Anty 
Dates  an  that  the  one  in  the  kitchin 
doin  the  cookin  what  we  didn  see  was 
name  Anty  Bellum.  An  he  says  the 
young  one  with  yeller  haar  a settin  at 
the  head  of  the  table  dishin  out  spuds 


an  sech  was  a favryte  of  Lons,  an  all 
the  chilren  callt  her  Anty  Upp  but  I 
dunno  them  aint  right  sensble  soundin 
names  an  ennyhow  Im  beginnin  to  figger 
this  year  Meelankthun  aint  a plumb  ree- 
lible  dispensry  of  infmashun. 

Wen  supper  was  done  et  we  all  set 
roun  an  lissened  to  the  phonygraft  play- 
in  “in  the  gloomin”  an  “the  rosery”  an 
sech  like  poplar  meledies  twas  a reel 
soshable  gatherin  ony  Lon  never  said 
nothin  much  nor  either  did  the  boys. 

Allingham  an  me  tried  to  start  up  a 
conversation  in  between  chunes  but  we 
didn  git  much  encou ragmen.  Fust  off 
I says  Mister  Hammil  I says 
howT  come  this  year  place  is  callt 
Hunt.  I dunno  he  says  ex- 
cept in  mebbe  thats  what  youd 
hafto  do  to  find  hit.  This  year 
shack  of  mine  is  about  the  ony 
place  fit  for  a write  man  to  stay 
at  for  manny  miles  aroun  he 
says.  Yore  shore  hit  aint  be- 
caus youall  is  customed  to 
makin  game  of  yore  vistors 
says  Allingham.  I never  talk 
bisniz  ontwell  a boarder  starts 
to  leaf  says  Lon  short  like. 
So  we  didn  say  much  more  on- 
twell  jest  before  the  phonygraft* 
chunes  was  played  out  wen  Al- 
lingham w'ho  had  bin  settin  quite 
sort  of  studyin  over  somethin  fer 
a wile  says  keerless  like,  this 
year’s  a fine  famly  you  got  Mis- 
ter Hammil  hit  mus  be  a joy  to 
yore  fathers  hart  to  see  the  yung 
wons  clustred  thisaway  about  the 
harth  of  an  evenin.  They  will 
doutless  be  a grate  sollus  to  yore 
old  age.  Yes  says  Lon  ef  I kin 
keep  em  outn  the  penitenshary  that  long. 
Did  you  say  you  wras  marrid?  No  says 
Allingham  I did  not. 

Well  says  Lon  hits  bes  to  keep  hit  a 
secret  longs  you  kin  but  I reckn  hits 
boun  to  git  out  like  murder  sometime 
speshully  ef  you  got  a hull  corral  full 
of  long  hair  wild  cats  like  I got  cruisin 
roun  eatin  you  outer  house  an  home. 
How  manny  did  you  say  you  had?  I 
aint  marrid  says  Allingham  some  ir- 
rtable  becaus  I reckn  he  had  so  manny 
funny  thins  he  cud  say  ef  he  got  a 
chanct  he  didn  like  no  stranger  to  add 
none  to  the  number  hits  bin  my  expe- 
rience Mister  Editor  that  theres  the  way 
with  most  these  humurust  fellers. 

Shucks  says  Lon  reel  reprochfull  like 
he  thought  Allingham  was  lyin  you 
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neenter  be  afeard  of  swoppin  troubels 
with  me  I kin  mebbe  loan  you  some 
right  good  advice  that  mought  spaar  you 
manny  a heartburn  an  right  smart  of 
money  jes  confide  in  me  like  1 was  yore 
Paw. 

Allingham  lookt  plumb  hacked  spesh- 
ully  as  some  them  Mormon  kids  settin 
roun  begun  to  sniker  an  slap  there 
overhauls  an  so  we  went  to  bed  not 
verry  long  afterwurds.  I wonder  ef 
them  wimmen  was  all  on  em  Lons 
wifes  I says  as  we  was  gittin  reddy 
for  bed.  Well  says  Allingham  I wud- 
den  putt  it  apast  the  ole  skoundrel.  How 
somever  he  deserves  worsen  that  the  id- 
dee  him  makin  out  he  bleeved  I was  mar- 
rid  do  I look  like  that  kine  of  a feller.  No 
says  but  you  cud  mebbe  cover  your  looks 
by  talkin  sof  an  rapid  Ive  yearn  tell  hit 
was  did  offen  thataway  I says.  For  the 
presen  says  Allingham  I will  ignor  yore 
reemark  I am  too  proud  to  notis  hit,  he 
says,  an  as  fer  marry  in,  nothin  is  further 
fum  my  mine  speshully  arter  the  hart- 
rendering site  we  seen  this  evenin.  Yes- 
sir  Im  plumb  outn  the  noshun. 

That  there  gal  on  the  trane  I says  wud 
make  some  feller  a right  good  wife  ef 
she  cud  be  gentled  into  the  iddee  that 
he  was  a mite  bettern  the  ordrinery  run. 
Lets  see  I says  I bleeve  she  tole  me  her 
name  was  Mary  Hallock,  hits  a right 
substanshul  name.  Ah  says  Allingham  so. 
Then  he  lookt  at  me  a minit  an  says  this 
year  I wudden  wonder  will  make  a right 
nice  lied  for  sleepin  in  so  I didn  say  no 
more  an  we  shortly  sunk  into  the  resful 
yarms  of  Morfinus  as  the  feller  says. 

We  was  callt  at  sunup  becaus  they 
was  a rite  smart  jag  of  rode  to  git  over 
between  Hunt  an  St  Johns  where  we  was 
skeduled  to  arrife  by  evenin.  Mee- 
lankthun  says  with  a ordrinery  team  hit 
wud  take  two  days  but  he  ushually  made 
hit  by  supper  time.  We  cud  hear  him 
hollerin  at  his  mules  wile  we  dresst  be- 
caus he  was  goin  to  drive  the  mules  wich 
he  says  was  his  favryte  team  but  his 
words  what  we  heerd  of  them  didn  be- 
tray no  love  wastet  mebbe  hit  was  be- 
caus Meelankthun  hadden  got  his  coffee 
vit.  Hits  bin  one  of  my  experiences  that 
some  fellers  is  plumb  ornery  before  they 
gits  there  momin  coffee. 

Before  startin  out  Allingham  taken 
Lon  Hammil  onto  one  side  an  ast  him 
how  much  we  owed  him  for  feedin  an 
sleepin  us  over  night.  0 about  twelve 
dollars  I reckn  says  Lon.  What  do  you 
meen  twelve  dollars  says  Allingham  we 
aint  takin  nothen  offn  yore  place  away 
with  us.  Well  says  Lon  hits  thisaway  I 
figger  on  takin  in  about  twenty  five  dol- 
lars a week.  Hit  costs  me  about  that 
there  a mounth  to  feed  my  famly  an 
stock  an  pay  the  upkeep  on  the  ranch, 
an  so  fur  they  aint  bin  but  one  man 
come  through  this  week  an  he  was  a 
preecher  what  kickt  like  a steer  at  payin 
five  dollars,  an  the  weeks  moren  half 
gone  a reddy.  I cant  aford  to  take  no 
chances  on  runnin  behine  Lon  says,  you 
wudden  see  us  starve  wud  you. 

No  I wuddent  says  Allingham  theys 
lots  worse  deaths  than  that  he  says  an 
lookt  aroun  an  seen  a dozen  or  fifteen 
them  Mormon  kids  loafin  in  the  vicinty 
a whistlin  onkonsernd  an  fillin  up  the 
pokkits  of  there  overhauls  with  there 
hands.  So  he  gin  Lon  twelve  dollars. 
That  theres  tainted  money  he  says  I 
done  won  hit  ei^nblin  at  eyatds  I hope 
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it  dont  bring  you  no  bad  luck  the  only 
money  ever  brung  me  bad  luck  says  Lon 
was  kounterfit.  I aint  superstishus  none 
thataway  he  says. 


on  pilgrimagges  to  the 
Mormon  temple  at  Salt 
Lake  City  enny  num- 
mer  of  times  an  then 
Meelankthun  begun  jest 


They  is  shore  magniffercen  rreechers  he 


So  we  sed  adios  an  got  onto  the  stage 
where  Meelankthun  was  a waitin  wavin 
his  whip  aint  them  sperrited  anmils  he 
says  speakin  of  the  mules  what  was  as 
gant  or  ganther  than  the  bosses  we’d 
done  drove  the  day  before  an  langwid 
twell  hit  seemecl  like  ony  there  harness 
kep  them  fum  sinkin  down  exhaustet 
into  there  tracks  but  Meelankthun  didn 
seem  to  notis  hit  a tall. 

They  is  shore  magniffercen  creechers 
he  says  lookit  the  fire  in  there  eyes  an 
how  they  chomp  onto  there  bitts  an 
strane  at  the  breechins  eager  to  be  off. 
Thats  jest  my  iddee  when  I glans  at 
these  mules  theys  wonders  ef  ennybuddy 
shud  step  up  an  ast  you  why  I cyant  do 
em  justis.  Yes  says  Allingham  I bleeve 
the  way  there  bakkin  in  there  traces, 
ef  you  shud  turn  em  aroun  we’d  git 
furtherer  today  than  the  way  they  is 
hitched  now. 

Hit  cant  be  you  dont  appreshate  this 
year  team  says  Meelankthun  plumb  sur- 
prised like,  where  is  yore  eyes?  Fer  the 
las  ten  minits  they  has  been  fassend  onto 
them  mules  says  Allingham  an  I reeveel 
no  secret  wen  I say  they  dont  look  right 
plauzibel  to  me.  Im  reddy  an  willin  to 
belief  in  ferries  he  says  becaus  I done 
rode -on  em  but  fum  a cursry  inspekshun 
I wud  judg  these  mules  jest  cyant  be 
true.  Ef  I am  mistook  he  says  by  anny 
chans  they  is  at  least  in  a condishun  of 
uttre  onpreparedness  fer  akshun  prox- 
imatin  that  of  our  beloved  country  tis  of 
thee.  They  look  like  they  lack  mobilty 
an  drivin  power  he  says.  An  reservous 
energy  he  says. 

Meelankthun  lookt  plumb  disspinted 
an  likked  the  mules  vishus  with  the  whip 
an  finely  they  made  up  there  minds  to 
start  an  we  was  off  I was  goin  to  say  in 
a cloud  of  dust  but  they  want  no  dust 
ony  what  come  outn  the  hides  of  the 
mules  where  the  whip  teched  them. 

No  sooner  they  struck  there  favryte 
gate  wich  was  a right  onderdone  varity 
of  the  walk  than  Meelankthun  begun  for 
to  talk.  Lon  is  a fine  feller  haint  he 
Meelankthun  begun  but  hes  right  close 
with  his  money  he  says.  He’s  a plumb 
spenthrif  with  mine  says  Allingham  what 
does  he  do  with  hit.  He  saves  it  up 
mostly  says  Meelankthun  he’s  right  rich 
I reckn  he’s  got  moren  five  hunnerd  dol- 
lars in  the  bank  at  St  Johns.  Then  he 
begun  to  tell  us  all  about  Lon  an  how 
he  collectet  tithes  for  the  church  wich 
is  ten  per  sent  of  the  crops  an  reseets 
the  Mormons  earnt  an  how  he  had  bin 


where  he  begun  the  day 
before  tellin  us  about 
the  time  he  was  krissent 
an  w’hat  the  minister 
says  to  his  Paw  an  Maw 
an  what  they  says  back. 

Mister  Barrers  says  Allingham  finely 
I find  myself  in  a plumb  treachrous 
mood  this  momin  silense  w’ud  be  kon- 
sidered  golden  by  me  he  says  ef  I cud 
lissen  to  hit  fer  a spell.  Well  says  Mee- 
lankthun I aint  got  no  objekshun  to  yore 
walkin  on  ahead  theys  a right  smart 
strech  of  rode  there  an  the  ony  thin  to 
brake  the  silens  is  the  cheerful  song  of 
the  perary  dog  an  the  caushus  sound  of 
the  cactus  a growin  he  says.  As  fer  me 
he  says  hits  jest  thisaw*ay  I fine  talkin 
a plumb  healthy  exerciz  an  besides  it 
wiles  away  the  tedjum  of  the  trip.  How* 
do  you  manege  when  you  aint  got  no 
passengers  says  Allingham.  0 I talks 
to  the  mules  then  says  Meelankthun 
they  is  evey  bit  es  reesponsif  es  sum  the 
passengers.  Well  Allingham  says  I 
reckn  I will  stretch  my  laigs  a mite. 

Hit  wont  do  to  git  into  no  jam  out 
year  in  the  desret  whispers  Allingham  to 
me  but  I got  a iddee  lets  ingage 
Meelankthun  in  eonversashun  an  when  I 
git  tired  you  begin  talkin  an  time  you 
git  wore  out  111  git  my  w*ind  back  an 
between  us  we  wront  leaf  Meelankthun 
no  room  to  git  a word  in  edgewdce  all 
right  I says  Im  agreeable  but  I aint  no 
long  distans  talker  a man  kin  but  do 
his  bes  says  Allingham. 

So  that  theres  what  we  done  ony  hit 
didn  work  out  thataway  Meelankthun 
jest  histed  his  vois  a cuppel  of  notches 
an  hit  the  conversashunal  trail  on  a high 
lope  an  twant  long  before  wre  seen  we 
w?as  beat  so  w*e  quit.  Hit  was  jest  as 
well  becaus  every  time  Meelankthun 
stopt  talkin  the  mules  stopt  walkin  meb- 
be they  figgered  they  want  no  sens  in 
leavin  a peeceful  spot  mules  is  right 
srewd  critters. 

An  we*  soon  see  we’d  a done  better  to 
of  not  causd  Meelankthun  to  strane  his 
vois  becaus  long  about  five  oclock  when 
we  wras  yit  ten  mile  or  more  fum  St 
Johns  Meelankthuns  pipes  give  out  an 
all  he  cud  do  was  to  make  moshuns  with 
his  face  like  he  was  yellin.  He  lookt 
plumb  discouragd  but  we  was  filled  with 
merrment  ontw’ell  we  notised  that  the 
mules  had  done  stopt  an  cudden  be  got 
to  move  nohow*.  We  hollered  an  cussed 
twell  hell  w’udden  have  it  but  twarnt  no 
use  them  ornery  mules  jes  stood  thar 
plumb  contentet  there  eyes  closed  an  a 
smile  on  there  faces  I reckn  they  think 
theyve  done  w*alkt  right  slap  into  heaven 
says  Allingham  an  I dont  rightly  blame 
em  he  says  fer  there  ill  looshun. 
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The  Sleep  of  the  Great 

Bob  Ramsey,  of  Lair,  recently  had  a 
dream  about  a peculiar  music  box  which 
played  a two  step  that  made  such  an 
impression  upon  him  that  he  was  able 
to  reproduce  the  music  after  he  woke 
up.  He  kept  humming  and  whistling 
the  tune,  which  was  not  like  anything  he 
had  heard  before,  and  memorized  it  so 
well  that  he  wrote  the  score  of  the  dream 


burning  the  candle  at  both  ends  in  fran- 
tic efforts  to  spend  their  riches.  Most 
any  minister  or  country  editor  will  tell 
you,  Bud,  that  idle  hours  are  as  un- 
known to  the  man  who  has  much  wealth 
as  to  the  one  who  has  a surplus  of  chig- 
gers  and  shortage  of  nails. 

— The  Paris  (Mo.)  Appeal. 

Cleaning  up  the  Old  Man 


When  Editors  Didn't  Have  to  Fake 

What  has  become  of  the  public 
spirited  farmer  who  used  to  bring  the 
fat  of  the  land — the  largest  water  mel- 
ons, cantalopes  and  the  like  to  the  editor, 
in  order  that  he  might  feel  right  in 
boosting  his  section  as  growing  the  best 
in  these  respective  lines? 

— The  Dothan  (Ala.)  News. 


march  and  will  have  it  published.  Mrs.  Walter  Jenkins  and  daughters  ^ n Unturned  Page 

— The  Cynthiana  (Ky.)  Log  Cabin,  were  up  a few  days  recently  cleaning  up  ® 

the  old  man,  who  had  become  a little  Smiling,  calm  as  a May  morning — se- 
They  Do  These  Things  in  Kansas  see^y  since  his  mother  had  left  for  a rene,  unruffled,  is  Page  Lancaster  and 
^ ® stay  with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Dr.  Black  he  has  one  busy  job.  Here  he  is  in  his 

The  season  for  dissipation  is  on  in  of  Wayland.  chair  and  he  does  not  tear  his  hair  but 

Kansas.  Two  Emporia  men,  whose  — The  Clark  County  (Mo.)  Courier,  answers  questions  fair  or  unfair.  Ans- 

wives  are  out  of  town, wering  the  telephone  bell 


thought  they  were  paint- 
ing the  town  red  the 
other  night  when  they 
went  to  the  ball  game 
and  the  airdome,  com- 
pleting the  n;ght’s  revel 
by  a visit  to  the  candy 
kitchen.  It  is  the  typical 
form  of  Kansas  devil- 
try. 

— The  Emporia  (Kans.) 

Gazette. 

The  Score 

Auto  accidents  multi- 
ply, especially  on  Sunday. 
When  the  machines  were 
first  introduced  they 
seemed  likely  to  kill  all 
the  pedestrians,  but  now 
the  owners  are  killing 
themselves  much  faster 
than  they  arc  killing  us. 
If  the  statistics  continue 
we  shall  be  ahead  in  the 
game  ultimately. 

— The  Fredonia  (N.  Y.) 

Censor. 

Passing  it  Round 

The  lawn  fete  and  band 


at  one  time  and  seventeen 
Belhaven  belles  at  the 
same  time.  The  only  dif- 
ference between  Page  and 
the  head  clerk  at  the 
Walled-Up  Astoria  is  that 
Page  does  not  wear  dia- 
monds but  he  wears  the 
smile  that  won’t  come  off. 

— B e 1 h a v e n Summer 
School  Item  in  the  Jack- 
son  (Miss.)  Clarion- 
Ledger. 

What's  Going  On 

— Mrs  Daniel  Toy  had 

her  property  on  the  nrer  ■* 
front  clad  in  a new  coat 
of  paint  of  combination 
colors. 

— Misses  Annie  and 
Verna  Auchmuty  are 
treating  their  home  on 
Market  street  with  a 
fresh  coat  of  paint. 

— The  residence  of  T. 

F.  Bradenbaugh  on  East 
Union  street  has  been 
brightened  and  greatly 
improved  by  a free  ap- 
plication of  the  artist’s 
brush. 


concert  was  a success  until  it  began  rain-  Holding  Out  “The  Mfflersburg  (Pa.)  Herald. 

ing  which  caused  a decrease  in  the  sales 

of  ice  cream  and  pop  corn.  The  con-  It  may  finally  result  in  a nervous  Then  anj  jyow 

ccrt  was  something  very  good  and  the  breakdown,  but  so  far  we  have  resisted 

band  boys  are  to  be  complimented  on  yielding  to  the  temptation  of  the  short  About  100  years  ago,  when  the  editor 
their  good  music  and  the  people  in  re-  sleeved,  open-necked  shirt  and  the  wrist  of  the  Times  was  a small  boy,  the  corn- 
turn  for  their  attendance.  watch.  munity  gossip  was  invariably  some  un- 

The  Sandusky  (0.)  Register.  — The  Mineral  Wells  (Tex.)  fortunate  woman  whose  tongue  had 


Index,  brought  her  into  general  disrepute.  But 


Sophistry 

Sorry,  Bud,  but  we  can’t  write  an  ar- 
ticle about  the  idle  rich.  We  don  t know 
of  any  rich  of  that  sort.  The  three 
classes  we  have  had  dealings  with  con- 
sisted of  those  who  were  trying  to  get 
richer,  those  who  were  struggling  hard 
to  keep  their  ricfees  and  those  who  were 
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Modern  Tommy  Tuckers 

A merry  bunch  partook  of  fried  chick- 
en and  other  good  things  at  the  George 
Anderson  home  Sunday.  The  men 
hunted  rats  while  the  women  prepared 
the  dinner. 

— The  Centerville  Iowegian. 


time  makes  great  changes,  and  in  these 
days  the  community  gossip  is  usually 
some  man  whose  brain  has  gone  to  seed 
through  lack  of  clean  thinking,  and  who 
babbles  at  the  mouth  with  the  continuity 
and  apparent  content  of  a cow  chewing 
her  cud.  Yes,  the  tariff  will  be  the  lead- 
ing discussion  in  the  next  presidential 
campaign.  — The  Castana  (la.)  Times. 
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What  They  Say  About  Birth  Control 


By  MARY  ALDEN  HOPKINS 


44  T AST  year  more  than  ten  tliou- 
| j sand  children  were  proposed  to 
the  Department  of  Charities  of 
New  York  City  for  commitment  to  in- 
stitutions/’ writes  John  A.  Kingsbury, 
Commissioner  of  Charities  in  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Charities  of  New 
York  City,  in  reply  to  my  inquiry  con- 
cerning his  view  of  the  limitation  of 
families.  “Poverty  or  sickness  or  un- 
employment has  outworn  the  welcome 
of  more  than  ten  thousand  innocent  lit- 
tle citizens  in  their  own  homes.  These 
children  are  paying  the  penalty  of  the 
social  error  of  too  large  families. 

“It  is  frequently  remarked  that  chil- 
dren are  often  found  in  the  largest  num- 
bers in  those  homes  which  are  least 
equipped  to  properly  provide  for  them. 
I believe  it  is  as  serious  a mistake  for 
parents  in  adverse  circumstances  to 
bring  children  into  the  world  for  whom 
they  are  not  prepared,  as  for  parents 
in  affluent  circumstances  to  decline  to 
bear  children  because  of  the  inconve- 
nience or  embarrassment  to  their  scheme 
of  living. 

“If  contraception  can  benefit  the  born 
by  limiting  the  unborn,  without  bring- 
ing about  any  physical  or  moral  deterior- 
ation in  human  lives,  I am  unqualifiedly 
in  sympathy  with  it.” 

Commissioner  Kingsbury,  speaking  as 
a sociologist  and  not  as  a medical  auth- 
ority, very  wisely  safeguards  his  ap- 
proval with  the  proviso  that  the  limi- 
tation must  be  physically  and  morally 
harmless.  We  have  quoted  many  doctors 
on  the  medical  aspects.  This  seems  a 
suitable  place  to  present  the  letter  of 
one  who  speaks  from  the  ethical  stand- 
point— John  Haynes  Holmes,  pastor  of 
the  Church  of  the  Messiah,  New  York 
City: 

“Such  attention  as  I have  been  able* 
to  give  to  the  subject  of  the  control  of 
births  by  the  adoption  of  contraceptive 
methods,  has  persuaded  me  of  its  wis- 
dom and  beneficence.  It  would  seem 
to  constitute  a long  step  in  advance  to- 
ward that  abler  ordering  of  life  which 
is  the  goal  of  all  the  social  endeavor  of 
our  time.  I can  well  understand  that 
there  may  be  difficulties  and  dangers  in- 
volved in  this,  as  in  all  other  matters 
of  sex  relationship;  but  what  of  the  dif- 
ficulties and  dangers  inherent  in  the 
present  program  of  ignorance  and 
chance?  To  ignore  the  latter  because  of 
our  fear  of  the  former,  is  the  very  height 
of  folly  and  cowardice.  Subject  to 
strictest  regulation,  the  dissemination  of 
knowledge  upon  this  point  would  un- 
doubtedly lift  intolerable  burdens  from 
countless  lives,  save  innumerable  chil- 
dren from  hopeless  misery,  and  help  to 
relieve  society  of  some  of  its  most  dread- 
ful ills. 

“It  is  in  the  matter  of  physical  dis- 
ease that  the  policy  of  control  of  births 
makes  to  me  its  strongest  appeal.  It  is 
here  at  least  that  I feel  myself  on  firmest 
ground.  I believe  in  the  adoption  of 
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contraceptive  methods  by  tuberculous 
mates,  for  example,  just  as  I believe  in 
the  sterilization  of  hopeless  criminals, 
and  the  segregation  of  the  feeble-minded 
and  degenerates. 

“I  suppose  it  is  in  the  matter  of  pov- 
erty, in  its  hundred  and  one  different 
phases  of  misery  and  helplessness,  how- 
ever, that  this  remedy  seems  to  most 
persons  a matter  of  crying  need.  I W’ould 
not  by  any  means  be  counted  as  one  who 
does  not  recognize  this  need;  still  less 
do  I desire  to  deny  to  the  poor  that  pow- 
er of  control  which  has  long  since  been 
won  by  the  rich  and  w'ell-to-do.  Never- 
theless, I beg  to  point  out  here  what  is 
to  my  mind  a most  grave  peril  of  w'rong 
emphasis.  That  the  poor  should  not 
have  children  they  cannot  provide  for 
is  important;  but  more  important  is  it 
that  the  poor  should  not  be  poor  and 
thus  not  faced  with  the  problem  of  an 
embarrassing  abundance  of  progeny.  I 
am  one  of  the  many  in  this  age  w?ho  are 
working  for  so  radical  a readjustment  of 
the  social  order  that,  among  many  other 
things,  no  child  will  ever  be  an  economic 
burden.  And  it  is  because  I fear  that 
the  program  of  birth  control  may  divert 
us  from  this  larger  end  of  complete 
social  reconstruction,  that  I am  tempted 
at  times  to  lose  interest  in  it.  This  does 
not  mean  that  I want  things  to  become 
worse , so  that  they  may  become  better; 
rather  does  it  mean  that  I do  not  want 
the  better  lost  sight  of  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  good” 

'PHIS  problem  of  large  families  among 
1 the  poor  is  ever  to  the  front  in  New 
York.  Recently  a librarian  in  the  chil- 
dren’s reading-room  in  a congested  part 
of  the  city  approached  a thoughtful 
child  w-ho  sat  pondering  over  the  book 
he  had  just  closed. 

“Well,  young  man,”  said  the  librarian 
cheerfully,  “what  have  you  learned  to  tell 
your  teacher  at  school  tomorrow?” 

The  boy  raised  thoughtful  eyes  and 
spoke  meditatively: 

“This  book  says  that  in  New*  York 
City  a baby  is  born  every  six  minutes. 
At  that  rate  a w'oman  can  have  ten 
babies  in  an  hour.” 

Dr.  James  P.  Warbasse,  wffio  in  ad- 
dition to  years  of  general  practise,  af- 
filiation with  many  hospitals,  and  ex- 
tensive medical  writing,  has  been  con- 
nected with  a number  of  social  insti- 
tutions like  the  People’s  Institute  and 
the  Child  Welfare  Committee,  lays 
strong  emphasis  upon  the  inadequate  re- 
lief given  to  poverty  by  the  limitation 
of  families.  He  believes  that  society 
should  hold  itself  responsible  for  the 
well-being  of  the  mother  during  preg- 
nancy and  for  the  proper  care  of  the 
offspring.  He  said  at  a meeting  of  the 
American  Society  of  Medical  Sociology: 

“The  unhappiness  arising  out  of  pov- 
erty in  the  family,  out  of  delayed  mar- 
riage, because  of  inadequate  financial 


inea*’s,  out  of  dread  of  babies  because  of 
lack  oi  knowledge  of  their  nurture,  out 
of  ignorance  of  the  significance  and 
blessed  possibilities  of  parenthood,  out 
of  the  ill  health  of  women — all  spring- 
ing out  of  unnecessary  ignorance  and 
economic  injustices — may  all  be  amelior- 
ated by  preventing  conception.  In  but  a 
small  proportion  of  instances  can  the 
artificial  prevention  of  conception  be  re- 
garded as  anything  better  than  a 
palliative  measure  w’hich  not  only  does 
not  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evils,  but 
which,  like  charity,  makes  rather  for 
their  perpetuation  by  making  acquies- 
cence more  agreeable. 

“On  the  other  hand  are  certain  funda- 
mental principles.  A first  essential  for 
human  development  is  liberty.  . . . 
Who  does  not  exist  cannot  be  hurt;  life 
is  for  the  living;  the  dead  and  the  un- 
born are  beyond  its  ken.  ...  A 
babe  is  so  important  a thing  that  it  is 
deserving  only,  of  loving  parents;  and 
parents  and  lovers  are  so  important  that 
to  mar  their  union  by  an  unwelcome 
child  is  to  threaten  both  parenthood  and 
sexual  love.” 

The  physicians  who  favor  control  of 
births  invariably  speak  first  of  the 
eugenic  aspect  of  the  matter,  the  elimi- 
nation of  unfit  offspring,  and  secondly  of 
its  lightening  of  the  poverty  burden  and 
consequent  improvement  of  the  environ- 
ment of  those  who  are  born.  Dr.  Abra- 
ham Jacobi,  whom  wre  have  already 
quoted  in  a previous  article,  reiterates, 
each  time  he  speaks  on  the  subject,  the 
relation  between  over-population  and  de- 
terioration of  offspring.  Dr.  Jacobi  has 
fought  the  spread  of  diphtheria  and  tuber- 
culosis among  children,  worked  for  the 
purity  of  the  milk  supply,  and  preached 
against  artificial  feeding  of  babies.  He 
constantly  points  out  the  influence  of 
social  conditions  on  children’s  health.  In 
his  opening  speech  at  the  birth  control 
meeting  held  at  the  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine in  New  York  City  last  spring,  Dr. 
Jacobi  said: 

“One  of  the  great  social  drawbacks 
is  poverty.  It  includes  overwork  for 
men  and  women,  improper,  insufficient, 
or  irregular  feeding,  coarse  or  insufficient 
clothing,  tenement  dwellings  cold  or  over- 
heated and  wet,  congestion  and  want  of 
air,  temptation,  dissipation,  neglect  of 
children,  too  many  children,  much  dis- 
ease, many  deaths.  Even  these  deaths 
are  expensive,  break  into  scanty  sav- 
ings, and  increase  poverty.  Would  it 
be  wise  on  the  part  of  the  children  not 
to  be  born?  Surely.  But  here  they  are. 
born  for  starvation,  or  factory  work,  or 
prostitution,  or  an  emperor’s  wrar  game. 

“Born  they  are,  and  the  United  States 
or  state  law’s  see  to  it  that  whoever  ad- 
vises that  they  must  not  be  born,  to 
prevent  them  being  born  without  any 
danger  or  harm  to  father  or  mother, 
is  branded  as  a criminal.  The  prohibi- 
tion of  unnecessary  and  not-wanted  ac- 
Origiral  from 
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No  More  Bread 


and  Milk 


You  don’t  want  the  boy  to  eat  white  flour  foods  if  he  really 
prefers  whole  wheat. 

The  phosphates,  lime,  salts  and  cellulose  are  nearly  all  in  the 
outer  wheat. 

We  promise  you  this:  He’ll  prefer  the  whole  wheat  if  you 
serve  it  in  Puffed  Wheat  form.  For  these  are  bubbles  of  wheat, 
thin,  crisp  and  flaky,  with  a taste  like  toasted  nuts.. 

Try  serving  Puffed  Wheat — or  Puffed  Rice — in  place  of  bread 
in  milk.  See  how  he  revels  in  it. 

Really  a Double- Wheat 

Puffed  WTheat  may  be  said  to  be  double-wheat,  because  every 
atom  feeds.  The  best  ways  of  cooking  don’t  break  half  the  food 
cells.  This  way  breaks  them  all. 

Every  granule  in  a Puffed  Wheat  grain  is  fitted  for  digestion. 
Each  has  been  steam-exploded.  So  the  boy  gets  all  that’s  in  the 
wheat  when  he  eats  it  in  this  form 


Puffed  Wheat,  12c 
Puffed  Rice,  15c 

Except  in  Extreme  West 


More  and  more  these  cereals  are  now  being  served  in  Puffed  Form. 
If  you  could  see  what  puffing  means  you’d  be  a convert  too. 

By  Prof.  Anderson’s  process  a hundred  million  explosions  are 
caused  in  every  grain.  Each  food  cell  is  blasted  to  atoms. 

The  toasting  gives  enticing  flavor.  • The  puffing  creates  airy 
globules,  fragile  and  flaky. 

They  are  not  for  breakfast  only.  Serve  in  bowls  of  milk.  Let 
hungry  children  eat  them  dry  like  peanuts.  Use  them  both  as  foods 
and  confections.  Try  all  three  and  see  which  one  you  like  best. 


The  Quaker  0*ts  G>mpany 

Sole  Maker*  (106fD 
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cessions  of  human  beings  is  considered  | 
criminal.  . . . What  in  Europe  is  i 
right  by  law  and  carried  out  by  scien- 
tific studies,  is  forbidden  among  us.  . . 

“Consider  the  middle  class  family.  If 
there  are  too  many  children  for  com- 
fort and  health  and  life,  the  family  will 
sink  back  into  want  and  poverty.  If 
there  were  fewer  that  family  would  be 
exactly  what  you  want  it  to  be,  the  prop 
and  staff  of  the  state.  ...  In  a year 
or  two  public  opinion  will  veer  about  and 
people  will  wonder  how  stupid  and  cal- 
lous and  ungenerous  they  have  been.” 


Even  since  Dr.  Jacobi  spoke  these 
words  last  May  public  opinion  has 
veered  several  degrees.  The  taboo  of 
the  subject  has  been  raised  in  nearly  all 
newspapers  and  many  weekly  and  month- 
ly periodicals.  Often  in  a state  or  na- 
tional sociological  conference  some  brave 
soul  drags  the  question  to  the  fore.  A 
Boston  paper  recently  announced  the 
formation  of  a Malthusian  club  in  the 
Italian  colony  of  that  city,  with  the  ob- 
ject of  raising  the  standard  of  living  and 
improving  the  quality  of  the  race. 


The  entire  social  aspect  of  the  matter 
is  ably  summed  up  by  August  Forel, 

M.D.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  formerly  Profes- 
sor of  Psychiatry  at  the  University  of 
Zurich,  in  “The  Sexual  Question.”  He 
says  in  part: 

“If,  at  the  origin  of  man,  as  in  the 
animal  kingdom  from  which  he  is  de- 
scended, coitus  and  conception  were 
nearly  inseparable,  things  have  changed 
greatly  since  then.  The  severe  selection 
of  the  struggle  for  existence  has  ceased 
to  eliminate  the  unfit,  and  consequently 
it  is  necessary  to  employ  some  other 
means  than  selection  to  prevent  as  far 
as  possible  the  conception  of  feeble  be- 
ings and  invalids.  From  this  fact  results 
the  social  duty  of  clearly  separating  con- 
ception from  the  satisfaction  of  the  sex- 
ual appetite,  and  avoiding  conception 
when  useful  or  necessary  without  re- 
nouncing sexual  intercourse.  The  wel- 
fare of  our  women  and  our  posterity  de- 
mands this  consequence.  . . . 

“Anti-conceptional  measures  also 
allow  unfortunate  pathological  individ- 
uals, whose  social  and  moral  duty  is  to 
avoid  procreation,  to  satisfy  their  sexual 
desire  without  the  fear  of  bringing  into 
the  world  miserable  abortions,  idiots  or 
invalids.  They  render  marriage  possible 
for  young  people,  when  the  income  is  not 
sufficient  to  support  a family. 

“By  their  aid  it  is  possible  to  fix  in 
advance  the  date  of  birth  of  the  child 
who  is  to  be  born.  . . . 

“If  the  objection  is  raised  that  egoists 
of  both  sexes  profit  by  these  measures 
to  avoid  procreation  of  children,  I re- 
peat once  more  that  this  is  not  to  be 
regretted.  . . . Anti-conceptional 

measures  also  allow  men  to  avoid  pros- 
titution. . . . 

“A  year  at  least  should  elapse  between 
parturition  and  the  next  conception; 
this  gives  approximately  two  years  be- 
tween the  confinements.  ...  In  this 
way  the  wife  keeps  in  good  health,  and 
can  bear  healthy  children  at  pleasure. 

It  is  certainly  better  to  procreate  seven 
healthy  children,  than  to  procreate  four- 
teen of  which  seven  die,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  mother,  who  rapidly  becomes  ex- 
hausted by  uninterrupted  confinements.” 
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The  Detour 


By  F.  GREGORY  HARTSWICK 


^^"It  M*YRTILLA,”  said  I,  sorrowfully 
I V I but  firmly,  “we  can’t  make 
Chesly  Hills  tonight.” 

“Henry,”  said  Myrtilla,  more  firmly 
and  not  at  all  sorrowfully,  “we  can.” 

I sighed,  and  changed  gears  with 
a raucous  clash. 

We  were  speeding — in  the  most  re- 
stricted sense  of  the  word — over  a patch 
of  newly  repaired  road  about  twenty 
miles  from  Chesly  Hills.  Why  Mrs. 
Chesly  chose  to  give  a house-party  at 
that  particular  time  is  still  an  unsolvable 
— insoluble — heavens!  which  word? — 
mystery.  It  had  rained  steadily  for  a 
week,  and  the  roads  were  mire  to  the 
hubs.  Here  and  there  a borough  had 
seen  fit  to  repair  a particularly  evil 
stretch — the  process  of  repair  consisting 
of  dumping  large,  pointy  stones  in  ir- 
regular heaps  along  the  road,  and  trust- 
ing to  the  passing  traffic  to  wear  them 
into  place.  As  the  traffic  religiously 
avoided  these  stones,  they  remained  a 
menace  to  all  who  did  not  know  the  roads 
till  the  mellowing  hand  of  Time  leveled 
them  a bit.  Meanwhile,  tires  suffered. 
However,  Mrs.  Chesly’s  invitations  are 
commands  in  our  community.  So  I 
had  obeyed,  and  started  for  Chpsly  Hills. 

Myrtilla  had  refused  me  six  times. 
She  had  laid  down  no  specific  reason, 
except  that  she  hated  a man  who  was 
always  right.  I took  this  as  a tribute  to 
my  insight  and  strength  of  character, 
and  had  made  my  sixth  proposal  on  the 
strength  of  it.  Myrtilla  had  made  her 
sixth  rejection — she’s  very  nice  about 
such  matters,  but  awfully  convincing 
— on  the  strength  of  the  same  state- 
ment. The  next  day,  in  the  guise  of 
Mrs.  Chesly,  with  that  air  of  abstraction 
which  characterizes  her  most  calculated 
movements,  ordained  that  I should  motor 
with  Myrtilla  to  Chesly  Hills. 

And  so  I said  we  couldn’t  go  on,  and 
Myrtilla  said  we  could,  and  I changed 
gears  grindingly  and — stalled  my  engine. 

As  I was  trampling  the  pedal  that  oc- 
casionally controls  the  self-starter,  a 
yokel  trudged  toward  us  and  paused  to 
watch  my  struggles.  I asked  him  con- 
cerning the  roads  to  Chesly  Hills. 

“Well,  they’re  not  so  bad,”  he  said  en- 
couragingly. “There’s  a place  ’bout  a 
mile  f'm  here — mebbe  two  ’r  three — 
where  they’re  puttin’  in  a new  bridge. 
They’s  a detower — ” he  pronounced  the 
word  lingeringly,  lovingly — “ a detower 
to  the  right.  You  turn  to  the  right  at 
a brick  house.  Why,  thank  y’ — thank 
y',  sir.  ’Night.” 

It  was  getting  late,  and  as  my  motor 
finally  started,  I switched  on  the  lights. 
We  proceeded  for  a while  in  silence. 
Then, 

“There’s  a house,  Henry,”  said  Myr- 
tilla. 

I looked.  There  was  certainly  a 
house,  and  it  was  of  brick,  and  there 
was  a gap  in  the  fence  on  the  right  of 
the  road,  through  which  ruts,  deep  and 
wide,  made  a serrated  track. 

“It’s  the  detour,  Myrtilla,”  said  I 
joyously.  “Hold  tight  now,  while  I 
swing  the  car.” 
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“I  don’t  think  it’s  the  detour,”  said 
Myrtilla. 

“Why  not?  There’s  a house;  it  is 
undeniably  of  brick — what  hideous  taste 
in  architecture  these  farmers  have! — 
here  is  the  new  road  to  the  right — all 
is  as  our  rustic  mentor  described  it.” 

“I  don’t  think  it’s  the  detour,”  said 
Myrtilla. 

“Of  course  it’s  the  detour,”  I snapped. 

“ ‘Turn  to  the  right  at  a brick  house.’ 
Nothing  could  be  clearer.” 

“Well,  I suppose  you’re  right,  as 
usual,”  sighed  Myrtilla.  “You’re  so  ir- 
ritatingly right,  always.  Go  on.” 

I went. 

The  road  curved  gracefully  around  the 
house,  and  ran  for  some  distance  be- 
tween sheds  used,  if  my  sense  of  smell 
were  any  guide,  for  the  housing  of  swine. 
But  it  was  a fairly  good  road,  and  I 
sped  along  it  for  about  a hundred  feet,  [ 
followed  the  ruts  around  the  last  shed 
to  the  left,  and  found  myself  climbing  a 
regular  Matterhorn  of  a hill,  bearded 
with  stubble  and  tremendously  jolty.  I 
was  hastily  changing  gears  when  Myr- 
tilla grasped  my  arm. 

“Stop  and  let  me  out.” 

I obeyed.  Myrtilla  climbed  to  the 
ground,  and  straightway  sank  above  her 
shoetops  in  soft  loam.  She  remained 
literally  rooted  to  the  spot  while  I ad- 
ventured vaiorously  to  the  top  of  the 
hill,  my  car  in  low  gear  and  the  wheels 
throwing  huge  clods  in  all  directions.  The 
summit  once  achieved,  I looked  about 
me. 

Before  me  was  an  endless  vista  of 
stubble,  unrelieved  by  any  protuberance 
save  an  occasional  boulder,  and  a forest 
in  the  distance.  The  wheel-tracks  which 
I had  been  following  I now  discovered, 
on  closer  examination,  to  be  harvester 
tracks.  Nowhere  was  there  a sign  of  a 
road.  I let  my  glance  stray  hopelessly 
around  the  spiky  horizon  till  it  returned 
to  Myrtilla  and  my  port  of  entry.  And 
I saw  the  lights  of  one — twro — three — 
four  cars  come  weaving  around  the  sheds 
and  up  to  the  foot  of  the  hill.  They 
paused,  and  I saw  that  Myrtilla  was  de- 
claiming vigorously,  with  large  sweeps 
of  her  arms.  I turned  with  some  dif- 
ficulty, and  maneuvered  my  machine 
gingerly  down  the  hill.  The  other  cars 
turned  as  I did,  and  vanished  whence 
they  had  come  in  a glory  of  red  tail- 
lights  and  fanfares  of  scornful  footings. 

I pulled  up  beside  Myrtilla. 

“What  were  those  cars  doing?”  I 
asked,  “and  why  did  they  go  back?  This 
must  be  the  detour.” 

“Henry,”  said  Myrtilla,  and  I thought 
I saw,  in  the  glare  of  my  front  electrics, 
a new  light  in  her  eyes,  “they  were  fol- 
lowing you.  One  of  them  wanted  to 
know  whether  or  not  you  always  came 
this  way.  Henry — do  you  know,  when 
I saw  those  cars  coming  around  that  un- 
speakable pigpen,  I thought  for  one 
awful  moment  that  you  were  right  again. 
And  then  one  of  them  asked  where  he 
was.  Oh,  Henry — you  were  wrong — all 
wTrong!” 

We  went  back  to  the  road,  and  pro- 


gressed soberly  till  we  came  to  another 
brick  house,  where  we  were  told  by  a 
number  of  zealous  rustics  that  the  real 
detour  began.  As  we  plowed  through 
the  temporary  road,  I began  to  think; 
and  I thought  I understood  the  light  in 
Myrtilla’s  eyes. 

“Myrtilla — ” I began  for  the  seventh 
time, 

“Henry?” 

“Myrtilla — do  you  think  you  could 
marry  such  an  awful  ass  as  I am?  I 
know — ” 

But  what  I knew  was  never  told,  for 
Myrtilla  nodded  her  head  up  and  down; 
and  there  was  no  mistaking  the  light  in 
her  eyes. 
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An  Unusual  Trip 

By  W.  W.  WASHBURN 


I HAVE  friends  who  travel  a great 
deal  more  than  I,  but  who  have 
apparently  no  greater  number  of 
friends  than  I possess,  yet  they  tell 
me  it  is  very  seldom  they  take  a 
long  trip  without  meeting  some 
friends  on  the  train,  while  I,  as  a 
rule,  never  meet  a friend  while 
journeying. 

The  other  day  while  making  a hur- 
ried trip  west  I met  with  an  excep- 
tion to  my  usual  experience;  and 
what  a wonderful  exception  it  was! 
The  fact  is,  I cannot  help  telling 
about  it. 

I had  no  more  than  boarded  the 
train  than  I met  my  old  friend  Hol- 
lister of  Kansas  City.  Way  back  in 
1890  we  were  interested  together  in 
the  elevator  business.  When  I sold 
my  stock  to  Hollister  it  was  after  a 
long  period  of  worry  for  both  of  us. 
Business  had  been  bad  and  the  going 
to  the  wall  of  one  of  the  largest 
banks  of  the  state  of  Missouri  made 
us  financially  and  in  every  other  way 
very  shaky.  I was  none  too  well,  but 
Hollister  was  “all  in,”  as  is  the  say- 
ing. He  was  unable  to  think,  he 
could  not  sleep,  he  was  nervous,  he 
had  brain  fag,  he  could  not  digest 
his  food;  there  was  not  a function 
he  could  perform  with  any  satisfac- 
tion or  success ; no  doubt  he  believed 
that  he  was  losing  his  mind.  I,  in 
my  own  heart,  believed  that  Hol- 
lister was  slowly  dying.  I was  not 
alone  in  this  belief  that  he  could  not 
live  another  three  months. 

When,  therefore,  I met  him  the 
other  day,  looking  better  in  health 
and  better  in  physique — in  fact,  an 
unusually  virile  man  as  well  as  in  a 
most  exuberant  state  of  mind  and 
body,  as  though  he  had  been  reborn 
(he  is  past  sixty  years  of  age)  I 
could  not  help  asking  for  the  secret 
of  his  renewed  youth. 

It  took  Hollister  but  a minute  to 
say,  “I  owe  my  regeneration  and  life 
to  Swoboda,  who,  through  teaching 
me  the  simple  principles  and  secret 
of  evolution  and  how  to  use  them, 
has  recreated  me  in  body  and  mind, 
and  made  me  better  in  every  way 
than  I had  ever  been  in  my  youth, 
and  all  this  after  I had  been  told  by 
specialists  that  nothing  could  give  me 
health.” 

Said  Hollister,  “When  I think  of 
nfcy  physician  telling  me  to  travel 
and  to  quit  business,  which,  by  the 
way,  was  going  to  the  wall  because 
of  my  inability  to  run  it  in  my  poor 
state  of  mind  and  body,  and  when  I 
think  of  thus  being  practically  sen- 
tenced to  complete  ruin,  so  to  speak, 


and  when  at  the  same  time  I realize 
my  present  condition  of  rejuvenation, 
I awoke  to  a greater  and  greater  ap- 
preciation of  Conscious  Evolution 
and  its  wonderful  possibilities  for 
the  human  race.” 

He  said,  “Swoboda  taught  me  not 
only  how  to  rebuild  myself,  but  also 
how  to  continue  my  life  and  evo- 
lution where  nature  left  off.  In  my 
case,  he  improved  upon  nature,  and 
I have  since  learned  that  he  has  done 
as  much  for  thousands  of  others — 
men  and  women  of  every  age  and 
condition.” 

Continuing,  Hollister  said,  “It  was 
a red  letter  day  in  my  life  when  I 
heard  of  Swoboda  from  the  publish- 
er of  the  largest  newspaper  in  Mis- 
souri— a friend  who  had  learned 
from  experience  as  well  as  from 
others  of  the  wonderful  success  of 
Conscious  Evolution.” 

As  can  be  seen,  Hollister  could  not 
say  enough  in  praise  of  the  renewer 
of  his  life  and  fortune.  Naturally,  I 
became  interested,  for  I am  getting 
along  in  years,  and  have,  mistaking- 
ly,  like  most  human  beings,  come  to 
expect  weakness  as  inevitable,  in 
consequence  of  gaining  in  years. 

When  my  friend  assured  me  I 
could,  through  Conscious  Evolution, 
be  made  young  again,  I indeed  be- 
came interested  and  eager  for  the 
demonstration.  I took  Alois  P.  Swo- 
boda’s  address,  which,  by  the  way,  is 
1393  Aeolian  Building,  New  York 
City,  and  obtained  his  booklet  by 
mail  a few  weeks  ago.  I at  once  start- 
ed to  use  his  method,  and  now  can 
comprehend  why  Hollister  wTas  so  en- 
thused with  delight  in  the  new  life, 
for  I,  also,  am  growing  younger, 
stronger,  happier,  more  energetic, 
and  more  virile  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
It  is  a fact  that  one  must  experience 
this  new  and  better  life  which  is  pro- 
duced through  Conscious  Evolution 
if  one  is  to  comprehend  what  is  be- 
ing missed  without  it. 

It  was  an  unusual  trip  and  a won- 
derful day  for  me  when  I met  Hollis- 
ter on  the  train.  It  was  a wonder- 
ful day  for  Hollister  when  his  news- 
paper friend  led  him  to  Conscious 
Evolution,  and  I need  but  hint  to 
the  readers  of  Harper’s  Weekly. 
Let  this  be  a wonderful  day  for  you. 
Get  in  touch  with  Swoboda,  and  ob- 
tain his  booklet — it  will  cost  you 
nothing,  and  may  start  you  on  the 
road  to  a new  and  better  life.  Swo- 
boda will  send  this  booklet  to  any- 
one for  the  asking.  I know  it  is  his 
aim  to  help  as  many  as  possible. 
This  booklet  explains  his  new  and 


unique  theory  of  the  body  and  mind, 
and,  no  doubt,  it  will  prove  interest- 
ing to  everyone  as  it  did  to  me.  It 
gave  me  a better  understanding  of 
myself  than  I obtained  from  a col- 
lege course.  It  startled,  educated, 
and  enlightened  me.  It  explains  the 
human  body  as  I believe  it  never  has 
been  explained  before.  Moreover,  it 
tells  of  the  dangers  and  after-effects 
of  exercise  and  of  excessive  deep 
breathing. 

What  Hollister  said  to  me  seemed 
too  good  to  be  true.  What  I say,  no 
doubt,  seems  to  be  too  good  to  be 
true,  but  Swoboda  has  a proposal 
which  everyone  should  consider  and 
thus  learn  that  nothing  which  is  said 
about  Conscious  and  Creative  Evo- 
lution is  too  good  to  be  true. 

In  concluding  this  statement  I can- 
not refrain  from  mentioning  the  fact 
that  I now  have  pleasure  in  work  and 
in  a strenuous  life,  and  I whistle, 
hum  and  sing;  where  formerly  I al- 
ways wore  a frown  (according  to  the 
evidence  of  my  family)  I now,  as 
my  friends  say,  always  wear  a smile. 

O — O — 0 — O — O — O — 0 

INTERESTING  OBSERVATIONS 

Recent  observations  have  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  seven  men 
out  of  every  ten  who  weigh  less  than 
150  pounds  and  who  are  more  than 
5 feet  10  inches  tall  have  active 
tuberculosis  in  some  degree.  This 
only  emphasizes  the  conclusions  at 
which  keen  observers  have  arrived 
— that  tuberculosis  is  much  more 
prevalent  than  the  human  race  is 
willing  to  admit.  Hundreds  of  phy- 
sicians have  tuberculosis  and  do  not 
suspect  it.  Is  it  any  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  the  average  layman  does 
not  know  what  is  the  cause  of  his 
languidness,  depression  or  nervous- 
ness? 

It  is  fortunate,  however,  that  phy- 
sicians at  last  are  learning  that  the 
body  makes  its  own  antitoxins  and 
serums  for  the  express  purpose  of  de- 
stroying germs  of  all  character  which 
enter  or  invade  the  organism.  Phy- 
sicians are  learning  that  the  body  is 
a self-maintaining  institution  and 
that  its  ability  to  maintain  itself  de- 
pends upon  the  discipline  the  cells 
receive  in  harmony  with  the  phys- 
iological limits  of  each  individual 
organism.  Discipline  creates  reac- 
tions and  increases  the  molecular 
action.  This  means  the  production 
of  greater  energy  and  greater  effici- 
ency, mental  and  physiological. 


The  address  of  Alois  P.  Swoboda 
is  1393  Aeolian  Building , New  York, 
N.  Y. 
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Only  One  Alternative 

By  Raymond  Clapper 

TT  IS  through  control  of  births  that  the 
A next  step  in  social  and  economic  prog- 
ress may  be  looked  for. 

In  earlier  times  in  our  national  life, 
reasons  which  have  not  passed  away  de- 
manded large  families.  America  was  a 
vast,  unworked  continent  in  the  early 
nineteenth  century.  Only  a little  strip 
along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  was  peopled, 
and  that  all  too  sparsely.  So  the  in- 
terests of  national  expansion  demanded 
large  families,  which  could  spread  out 
and  develop  the  resources  which  lay  un- 
touched. The  United  States  was  almost 
entirely  agricultural.  Only  New  Eng- 
land was  industrial,  and  it  did  not  have 
labor  enough  to  work  its  factories.  With 
the  high  price  of  labor,  both  on  the  farm 
and  in  the  factories,  the  demand  was  for 
more.  Manufacturers  wanted  to  in- 
crease the  supply  and  lower  the  price  of 
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workingmen.  Farmers  wanted  many 
children  to  work  the  fields  and  save  them 
paying  out  large  prices  for  help.  Small 
children  could  do  the  weeding  just  as 
well  as  hired  men  and  women;  so  the 
farmer  saw  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
use  his  own  family  for  that  work.  But 
now  farm  machinery  has  eliminated 
much  hand-labor  which  a generation  ago 
children  might  have  done.  The  capital- 
istic form  of  land  tenure  has  deprived 
the  grown-up  sons  of  farmers  from  buy- 
ing land  of  their  own  and  starting  out  as 
independent  farmers.  Child-labor  laws 
have  removed  the  opportunity  to  send 
a host  of  children  to  factories  to  eke 
out  a mite  of  the  family  expenses. 

The  present  situation  is  something 
like  this:  We  have  a large  number  of 
families  subsisting  on  extremely  low 
wages,  which  produces  personal  ineffi- 
ciency due  to  malnutrition,  sickness, 
poverty.  Only  two  resources  are  open 
to  the  unskilled  father:  Either  he  must 
lower  his  standard  of  living,  or  else  re- 
strict the  size  of  his  family.  Since  there 
is  a minimum  level  to  which  the  stand- 
ard of  living  can  be  cut,  control  of 
births  is  the  only  alternative.  But  long 
before  this  limit  is  reached,  conscious 
control  ought  to  be  invoked  to  limit  pov- 
erty and  starvation. 


We'd  Never  Been  Called  This 
Before 

By  F.  B.  Hutchinson 

\JfHILE  I have  always  had  the  highest 
respect  for  the  elevated-brow 
features  of  your  publication,  it  has  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly  shown  itself  in  a 
new  light. 

My  son,  F.  B.  Ill,  aetat  three,  has 
from  his  early  youth  taken  considerable 
interest  in  the  various  publications  which 
find  their  way  to  our  library  table 
(poetic  license).  Until  recently  he  has 
expressed  no  desire  for  Harper’s  We*ek- 
ly,  but  the  issue  of  September  4th  evi- 
dently made  a tremendous  hit. 

The  manner  in  which  this  was  dis- 
covered was  due  to  the  fact  that  at  the 
breakfast  table  this  morning  he  set  up 
a cry  for  his  “elephant  book,”  and  upon 
investigation  it  was  found  that  it  was 
Harpers  Weekly  he  wanted. 

It  is  seldom  that  one  finds  a magazine 
reveling  in  elevated  thought  which  ap- 
peals alike  to  young  and  old. 

Springfield,  Ohio. 

An  Editor’s  Comment 

From  the  Portland,  Maine,  Argus: 

RECENT  issue  of  Harper’s  Week- 
ly contains  a reproduction  of  a con- 
fidential letter  written  by  Republican 
Congressman  Bartholdt  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  in  April,  1893,  to  a certain  major, 
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whose  name  is  not  given,  telling  how  he 
tried  to  “work”  the  agent  of  the  North 
German  Lloyd  line  of  steamships  for  a 
reduced  fare  to  Europe  for  himself  and 
wife. 

In  this  letter  he  says:  “Some  time  ago 
I addressed  a letter  to  Herman  Oelrichs 
of  the  North  German  Lloyd  in  New 
York  telling  him  that  the  immigration 
question  would  no  doubt  form  an  im- 
portant factor  of  the  deliberations  of  the 
next  Congress  and  that  I had  reasons  to 
believe  that  I would  become  a member 
of  the  Immigration  Committee.  At  the 
same  time  I asked  him  for  (special) 
rates  for  myself  and  wife  to  Europe,” 
etc.,  etc. 

Harper’s  Weekly  does  not  say 
whether  the  Congressman  secured  the 
(special)  concession  or  not.  It  should 
not  leave  us  in  suspense.  The  public 
also  wants  to  know  if  the  versatile  and 
pliant  gentleman  became  a member  of 
the  committee  and  if,  while  a member 
of  that  committee,  he  voted  in  favor  of 
the  foreign  shipping  interests  and  against 
the  interests  of  the  country  at  large. 

Harper’s  Weekly  has  performed  a 
valuable  service  in  reproducing  that  let- 
ter, written  by  the  leader  of  the  Ger- 
man-American  party  in  Congress.  It 
throws  a powerful  light  on  the  cali- 
ber of  some  of  the  Congressional  lead- 
ers. 

From  a Georgian 

By  Homer  L.  Hunt 

T THINK  I said  something  some  time 

ago  to  the  effect  that  Harper’s 
Weekly  was  in  discussion  of  public 
questions,  in  my  opinion,  the  fairest  and 
most  just  of  the  magazines  that  came  to 
my  desk  or  that'  I had  been  able  to  find ; 
and  perhaps  in  the  main  that  is  still 
true.  However,  I find  there  the  same 
evidences  of  assininity  I find  nearly 
everywhere  else.  Alas!  where  does  Wis- 
dom have  her  dwelling  place? 

From  recent  discussions  in  the  north- 
ern press,  one  might  well  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  northern  people  had 
become  so  accustomed  to  the  grossest 
immoralities  and  impositions  upon  women 
and  girls,  especially  those  who  have 
found  it  necessary  to  earn  their  bread 
in  shops  and  factories,  as  to  regard  such 
impositions  and  immoralities — assaults 
and  murders  committed  upon  these  help- 
less women  and  girls — with  complacency. 

And  when  you  are  lambasting  us  for 
disregard  of  law,  why  can’t  you  get  it 
through  your  thick  heads,  that  just  what 
the  people  of  Georgia  have  been  so 
strenuously  objecting  to  recently  is  the 
flagrant  and  unwarranted  setting  aside 
of  the  law. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

From  the  Sublime  to  the 
Ridiculous 

By  Johann  Huber 

WJ^U  SUBLIME  au  ridicule  n’est 
qu’un  pas!”  The  truth  of  these 
words  of  Napoleon  is  proven  every  day 
in  America  by  articles  in  newspapers 
and  magazines  written  by  Germans,  who 
try  to  justify  the  actions  of  the  German 
militarist  government  in  the  present 
European  war.  Any  attempt  to  justify 
the  burning  of  I^^in  ip  jjdiculous,  to 
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say  the  least.  There  are  German  pro- 
fessors in  this  country  and  in  Germany, 
who  until  recently  had  quite  a reputa- 
tion, but  who,  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  have  made  themselves  the  laughing- 
stock of  the  world.  Their  silly  and 
forced  essays  to  exonerate  Germany  of 
her  self-evident  and  indisputable  guilt, 
have  disgusted  and  disappointed  the 
world,  and  have  helped  greatly  to  con- 
vince everybody  that  Germans  are  still 
a very  primitive  people,  who  lose  rea- 
son, logic  and  forget  justice  when  their 
chief  calls  them  to  armed  conflict.  The 
much  boasted  of  German  Kultur  seems 
to  be  a pitiably  thin  veneer  covering  a 
fundamental  base  of  barbarism,  or  else 
there  would  be  some  Germans  civilized 
enough  to  tell  the  truth. 

Oakland,  Cal. 

Rubbing  it  In 

By  R.  C.  Arter 

Y OUR  comment  entitled  “Agitation,” 
relating  to  the  Commission  on  In- 
d u s t r i a 1 Relations, 
caused  the  writer  deep 
regret.  I have  fol- 
lowed your  paper 
closely  since  the  Hap- 
good  coronation,  and 
although  aware  o f 
some  prejudice  and 
perverted  tastes  of 
your  comments,  I 
passed  them  by  as  a 
necessary  shortcoming 
of  the  organization. 

But  in  the  face  of 
“Agitation”  and  “A 
Railroad  Grievance” 
in  the  same  issue,  and 
others  i n previous 
ones,  it  appears  there 
is  a reason.  Your 
brand  of  agitation  is 
for  a group  of  Hy- 
phens called  Privi- 
leged-Americans.  Your 
open  columns  are  lures 
for  progressive  read- 
ers, your  editorials 
saturated  with  rank  re- 
actionary opinions. 

You  will  soon  be  a fair 
competitor  of  William 
Randolph. 

Galion,  Ohio. 


terminating  of  an  existing  pregnancy 
with  contraception? 

What  is  to  be  said  of  self-control? 
How  does  that  “cause  an  increase  in  in- 
sanity, tuberculosis,  Bright’s  disease,  dia- 
betes and  cancer”? 

The  writer,  with  his  touching  picture 
of  the  wife  of  the  near-millionaire  dying 
of  cancer,  evidently  wishes  us  to  infer 
that  this  misfortune  should  be  laid  at  the 
door  of  contraceptives.  What  of  the 
statistics  of  “the  greatest  gynecologists” 
showing  carcinoma  uteri  to  be  of  great- 
est frequency  in  those  women  who  have 
borne  the  largest  number  of  children? 

And  while  on  this  subject,  the  remarks 
of  Dr.  Peterson  (on  the  same  page)  re- 
mind me  of  those  of  a physician  who  re- 
fused to  address  a body  of  young  men 
on  the  dangers  of  venereal  diseases  be- 
cause he  felt  that  such  diseases  were  a 
dispensation  of  Providence  and  there- 
fore should  not  be  interfered  with!  The 
class  of  men  that  Dr.  Peterson  mentions 
are  not  the  class  that  Mrs.  Hopkins 
speaks  of,  and  fortunately — both  from 


the  point  of  numbers  and  of  offspring — 
will  not  greatly  influence  the  future  of 
the  race. 

“All  of  which  says  Allingham  is  hyly 
intrestin  an  importan  ef  true.” 

Natchez,  Miss. 


Preparedness  Again 

By  Stanton  Walker 

T^HE  present  international  situation 
brings  to  mind  a statement  of  Jef- 
ferson Davis  in  his  work  entitled  “The 
Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate  Gov- 
ernment,” as  follows: 

“That  nation  negotiates  to  most  ad- 
vantage which  is  l>est  prepared  for  war.” 

This,  in  the  light  of  our  recent  notes 
to  Germany,  Austria  and  England,  seems 
sufficiently  apropos  to  warrant  its  being 
unearthed  from  the  many  forgotten 
works  and  sayings  of  a clear  reasoner 
and  a great  secretary  of  war. 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 


<rC7ie  entertainment  side  of  life  is 
picturesquely  mirrored  in 


A new  magazine  which  is  meeting  with  unprecedented 
popularity  throughout  the  United  States 

If  you  are  removed  from  the  magnetic  influences  of  New  York  life;  if 
you  are  out  of  step  with  its  whirling  progress,  if  you  are  becoming  an  old 
fogey  or  an  old  maid  or  an  old  bachelor  or  an  old  bore,  read  VANITY 
FAIR,  and,  presto!  you  will  be  nimble- witted  and  agile-minded  again; 
the  joy  of  the  picnic,  the  life  of  the  party,  the  hit  of  the  cabaret 


The  Control  of 
Births 

By  Dr.  J.  S.  Ullman 

"M"  AY  we  not  ask 
-Dr.  Brannon  (“A 
Swift  Road  to  the 
Grave,”  page  331, 

Harper’s  Weekly, 

October  2nd,  1915)  a 
question  or  so? 

Do  the  statistics 
from  the  registration 
area  of  the  United  I 
States  lead  one  to  be- 
lieve that  the  morbid- 
ity and  mortality  rates 
of  women  have  in- 
creased as  the  birth 
rate  has  declined? 

Furthermore,  does 
he  not  confuseF  the  =fe= 
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VANITY  FAIR  is  insurance  against  boredom,  provincialism,  brain-blight 
and  old  age.  Six  months  of  it  will  enable  you  to  ignite  a dinner  party 
at  fifty  yards.  Why  drop  back  in  the  rear  ranks  with  the  GLOOMS 
when  you  can  just  as  well  read  VANITY  FAIR  and  march  at  the  head 
of  the  JOYS? 

Don’t  be  a back  number!  The  world  is  moving,  moving  on  all  12 
cylinders ; you  might  just  as  well  move  along  with  it  Don’t  stall  your- 
self on  the  road  of  life  and  take  everybody’s_dust. 

jdsk  your  newsdealer  to  short)  you  a copy 

Special  Offer 

Six  Months  (or  One  Dollar 

VANITY  FAIR  costs  25  cents  a number  or  $3.00  a 
year.  Readers  of  this  magazine  using  coupon  at 
the  right  can  have  a six  months’  “trial”  sub- 


scription for  One  Dollar. 
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That  MURADS  are 

Hotter  than  man/' 
25  cent  cigarettes 


is  NOT  a mere  claim 


Murads  ARE  better — because  better 
higher-priced  tobacco  goes  into  Murads. 


Much  of  the  tobacco  used  in  many  25  cent 
cigarettes  could  never,  get  into  the  Murad 
brand.  These  facts  are  perfectly  well,  known 
among  cigarette  manufacturers. 


Wq  Challenge  Contradiction 


Don  t pay  25  cents  for  a cigarette  whose 
price  is  the  only  expensive  thing  about  it. 
A half  dozen  puffs  will  show  how  much 
better  Murads  are. 
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Fundamental 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY  is  for  adequate  defense,  as 
it  has  been  since  before  the  war  started.  When 
we  took  up  the  state  of  our  army  early  in  1914,  the 
move  was  extremely  unpopular  in  army  and  political 
circles.  Since  then  we  have  given  a great  deal  of 
space  to  showing  the  need  of  defense  and  some  of  the 
technical  conditions  of  it.  But  we  are  no  believers  in 
fourflushing.  We  do  not  expect  any  permanent  solu- 
tion from  a merely  expensive  plan,  that  will  be  re- 
pealed soon  after  the  war  is  over,  and  people  think 
more  of  taxes  than  they  do  of  invasion.  Two  points, 
however  difficult,  are  fundamental: 

1.  Early  in  the  war  it  was  given  out,  apparently 
officially,  that  the  President  put  much  stress  on  the 
evil  of  private  manufacture  of  ammunition.  Our 
government  should  make  its  own  ammunition  and 
armament.  After  the  war  other  governments  should 
be  bound  to  the  same  course  by  treaties.  The  money 
interest  of  influential  men  abroad,  up  to  crowned 
heads,  in  war  preparation,  is  a scandal  beyond  words. 

2.  There  must  be  no  politics  played  by  those  in 
charge  of  the  program.  If  a single  army  post,  a 
single  navy  yard,  is  saved  for  political  reasons, 
against  overwhelming  military  and  naval  views,  who 
i3  going  to  believe  that  in  contracts,  in  strategic 
plans,  in  pension  policies,  we  are  going  to  get  any- 
thing sound  in  return  for  our  immense  expenditure? 

Who  Gains? 

TN  SUCH  a dire  extremity  we  all  look  for  conso- 
lation.  Will  any  country  have  a gain  to  offset 
the  loss?  Germany  will  perhaps  become  democratic 
more  quickly,  if  she  is  beaten,  than  if  there  had 
been  no  war,  but  it  is  uncertain,  and,  at  any  rate,  her 
democratization  would  have  been  inevitable,  within 
half  a century,  had  peace  continued.  France  will 
gain  pride  and  self-confidence,  and  perhaps  austerity, 
if  she  wins,  but  will  the  increase  in  those  qualities 
last  as  long  as  it  will  take  to  make  up  the  loss  in 
strong  men  and  in  painfully  saved  wealth?  Russia 
was  headed  for  more  democracy,  with  or  without 
war.  The  most  likely  country  to  derive  actual  prog- 
ress is  England.  Her  troubles  in  obtaining  industrial 
efficiency  are  teaching  her  a lesson  profoundly  needed. 
She  must  realize  at  the  end  that  she  must  consider 
more  generously  the  welfare  of  her  factory  popu- 
lation. Bismarck  told  Germany  the  new  empire 
could  not  last  unless  it  studied  the  prosperity  of  the 
laboring  classes.  To  England  the  truth  of  that  les- 
son is  now  being  bitterly  brought  home.  It  is  not 
enough  to  answer  that  the  laboring  men  are  enlisting. 


The  fact  that  the  industrial  situation  is  not  solved 
makes  all  positive  and  enthusiastic  cooperation  in  the 
nation  difficult.  The  problem  is  very  complex,  but  it  is 
a certainty  that  democracy  cannot  get  rid  of  its  in- 
efficiency in  war  unless  it  also  gets  rid  of  its  in- 
efficiency in  peace. 

The  Will  to  Live 

OLD  George  Hamlet,  as  it  is  the  fashion  to  call 
him  on  Broadway,  had  his  own  views  of  what 
keeps  men  preferring  this  earth  to  oblivion. 

To  die:  to  sleep: 

No  more;  and  by  a sleep  to  say  we  end 
The  heartache  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 
That  flesh  is  heir  to, — ’tis  a consummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wish’d.  . . . 

Who  would  fardels  bear, 

To  grunt  and  sweat  under  a weary  life, 

But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  death 
The  undiscover’d  country  from  whose  bourn 
No  traveller  returns,  puzzles  the  will 
And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of? 

Hamlet  got  the  wrong  reason.  He  was  prone  to 
express  not  infrequently  reasons  for  action  other  than 
the  true  one. 

Few  now  believe  in  hell,  with  the  active  belief  that 
could  be  a decisive  influence  in  an  emotional  crisis. 
Yet  millions  choose  a life  all  sorrow,  pain  and 
drudgery,  in  preference  to  oblivion.  The  will  to  live 
is  a deep,  inalienable  element  of  our  being,  implanted 
by  Nature.  It  is  beyond  reason.  It  is  the  basis  of 
existence.  Without  it  there  would  be  nothing.  The 
force  that  creates  is  the  force  that  preserves.  We 
go  into  experience  as  the  cork  with  the  stream.  We 
go,  understanding  nothing. 

The  Poor  Balkans 

TT  IS  a popular  occupation  these  days  to  scold  the 
little  Balkan  states  for  H selfishness.”  The  idea 
seems  to  be  that  these  small  nations  should  have  been 
self-sacrificing, — a belief  none  of  the  larger  nations 
has  acquired.  Why  should  they  not  regard  their 
own  interests?  The  possibility  of  their  working  out 
their  relations  in  harmony  has  been  interfered  with 
by  the  intrigues  of  the  big  countries,  and  by  the 
presence  of  the  Turk  in  Europe,  thanks  to  big-coun- 
try diplomacy.  What  simple-mindedness  to  select 
them  as  carrying  the  duty  of  sacrificing  themselves 
for  some  one  else’s  welfare.  What  they  should  have, 
now  and  after  the  war,  is  not  punishment,  but 
sympathy  and  sincere  help  in  arranging  their  rela- 
tions, so  that  they  may  no  longer  be  the  danger- 
point  of  the  world’s  peace. 
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Getting  at  the  Truth 

THE  world  is  ringing  with  the  massacre  of  nearly 
a million  Armenians  by  the  Turks.  The  Father- 
land, however,  says:  “Under  the  reign  of  the  deposed 
Sultan  there  was  some  justification  for  the  stories  of 
Turkish  outrages  against  Armenians,  but  under  the 
reign  of  the  Young  Turks  the  Armenians  have  had 
nothing  to  complain  of."  They  have  complained, 


nevertheless,  both  of  the  sweet  Young  Turks  and  of 
Hadji  Wilhelm,  defender  of  the  Moslem  faith  and 
special  friend  of  God  in  Europe.  That  shows  the 
Armenians  are  so  unreasonable  they  ought  to  be 
exterminated.  Reading  the  German  newspaper 
mouthpieces  is  one  of  the  consolations  for  being  alive 
at  such  a cruel  time. 

Barks 

A TTACKING  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  fitness  because 
of  disappointment  in  Bulgaria,  Roumania,  and 
Greece  is  about  what  one  should  expect  of  the  North  - 
cliff e papers  and  a few  others  of  equal  impartiality  and 
nobility.  Grey  has  been  before  the  public  a life- 
time, and  even  Tories  rejoiced  that  he  was  in  power 
when  the  war  broke  out.  But  disgruntled  partisans 
need  something  to  bark  at,  and  in  England  the  cheap- 
est malcontents  are  allowed  to  have  their  squawk. 

And  by  the  way,  in  connection  with  Delcasse’s 
.resignation,  it  may  be  the  right  time  to  do  a little  of 
that  boasting  which  is  so  favorite  an  occupation  of 
newspapers  and  magazines.  When  the  whole  world 
was  assuming  that  the  attack  on  the  Dardanelles 
was  the  individual  decision  of  Winston  Churchill, 
Harper’s  Weekly,  as  far  as  we  know,  was  the 
only  publication  to  attribute  the  initiative  to  Del- 
casse. 

If  Only 

TMSMARCK  used  to  maintain  that  it  was  impos- 
sible  to  say  that  any  war  was  inevitable.  He 
declared  that  offensive  war  to  anticipate  a possible 


attack  was  suicide  in  apprehension  of  death.  Bis- 
marck had  many  kinds  of  brains.  The  militarist 
mind  has  only  one  kind.  Its  logic  is  shown  by  these 
favorite  propositions: 
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1 —  Preparedness  makes  against  war. 

2 —  War  is  a good  thing. 

3 —  Preparedness  is  a good  thing,  for  reason  given 
in  proposition  number  one. 

If  Germany  had  possessed  a Bismarck — if  William 
the  Second  had  ever  wished  to  be  led  by  the  greatest 
minds  in  his  empire — this  war  would  never  have 
occurred. 

Mr.  Morgenthau 

SOMETHING  like  what  Mr.  Whitlock  did  in  Bel- 
^ gium,  and  is  still  doing  there,  to  lessen  the 
tragedy,  Mr.  Morgenthau  is  now  doing  in  Turkey. 
Day  and  night  he  is  working  for  all  the  suffering  peo- 
ple of  that  country;  and  heavens  knows  they  are  all, 
innocent  and  guilty  alike,  suffering  unspeakably. 
Ambassadors,  consuls,  missionaries,  teachers,  have 
flocked  to  him,  and  all  bring  back,  or  send,  the  most 
enthusiastic  praise.  Just  at  present  he  is  working 
valiantly  to  save  what  Armenians  Hadji  Wilhelm’s 
friends  have  left  alive  and  to  alleviate  their  suf- 
ferings. This  effort  to  save  Armenians,  in  which  he 
is  now  so  wTapped  up,  is  only  the  last  and  greatest 
of  the  many  services  that,  since  the  war  began,  this 
American  representative  has  rendered  to  the  ncar- 
east’s  afflicted  children. 

• 

The  Turk’s  Fate 

T3EF0RE  the  Armenian  massacres  there  was  a 
general  disposition,  in  case  the  Allies  ultimately 
win  a decisive  victory  and  run  the  Turk  out  of 
Europe,  to  give  him  a place  of  his  own  in  Asia  Minor. 
That  feeling  has  now  gone,  giving  way  to  a con- 
viction that  he  must  never  be  allowed  to  rule  over 
any  other  people.  His  only  hope,  therefore,  is  in  a 
draw  or  in  German  victory.  If  the  Allies  are  fully 
triumphant,  the  Turks  will  probably  live  in  lands 
ruled  by  other  powers.  This  fate,  after  all,  would  be 
poetic  justice.  The  Turks  are  a minority  in  Turkey. 
They  are  barbarians,  upholding  a military  occupa- 
tion at  the  expense  of  the  majority.  They  are  a 
tyranny,  lasting  for  centuries;  and  at  what  a cost! 
Great  English  liberals  have  always  opposed  the 
Turk,  as  they  opposed  the  opium  wrong  against 
China,  but  the  Foreign  Office  is  usually  Tory  in  its 
personnel.  The  Tories  of  Great  Britain  have  much 
to  answer  for,  but  not  even  the  opium  blot  can  sur- 
pass in  cynical  and  permanent  damage  the  results 
of  the  defense  of  Turkey’s  European  power. 

The  Vice-Presidency 

/COMMENTS  in  the  newspapers  on  whether  Mr. 
^ Marshall  will  be  nominated  again  almost  all  in- 
clude two  points,  and  only  two.  They  discuss  his 
pleasantness  and  the  agreeable  personal  impression 
he  has  made  on  his  fellow  statesmen  in  the  Senate. 
They  talk  about  carrying  Indiana,  Illinois,  or  what- 
ever state  is  the  domicile  of  a prospective  substitute. 
They  do  not  seem,  any  more  than  conventions  do, 
to  treat  the  President  as  if  he  were  a mortal,  insecure 
of  life’s  tenure.  If  a man  is  suggested  exceptionally 
well  fitted  for  the  place — say  Senator  Owen  of  Okla- 
homa, for  example — the  principal  argument  will  be 
on  whether  Oklahoma  is  southern  or  western,  and 
next  to  that  will  be  considered  the  disadvantage  of 
going  outside  the  big  doubtful  states.  The  principal 
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ground  on  which  a Vice-President  should  be  chosen, 
his  fitness  for  the  Presidency , is  seldom  even  a factor 
I in  his  selection,  so  profoundly  do  we  carry  out  our 
political  obligations. 

The  New  York  Constitution 

THE  proposed  Constitution  of  New  York  State  was 
drawn  by  Republicans.  Therefore  Democratic 
organs  are  in  the  main  opposing  it.  A profound  rea- 
son. That  it  is  not  a perfect  constitution  has  been 
fully  admitted,  but  the  choice  is  not  between  it  and 
an  ideal.  The  choice  is  immediately  between  it  and 
the  constitution  now  in  force,  and  less  directly  be- 
tween it  and  any  constitution  the  state  is  likely  to 
get.  The  short  ballot,  one  of  the  best  features,  is 
vigorously  attacked  by  old-fashioned  demagogues 
with  arguments  that  are  too  familiar  and  too  silly 
I to  repeat -here.  Another  great  advance,  the  budget 
j system,  is  attacked  for  giving  to  the  Governor  greater 
initiative, — which  every  solid  student  of  American 
affairs  knows  he  ought  to  have.  That  further  legis- 
, lation  or  custom  is  required  to  coordinate  this  initia- 
tive properly  with  the  legislature  and  the  public  is 
true,  but  the  first  step  is  provided  for,  and  if  it  is 
taken  the  rest  wall  soon  follow,  and  can  be  taken  as 
soon  as  the  public  sees  the  need  of  them.  The  sum- 
ming up  of  a progressive  attitude  in  the  New  York 
| situation  is  this: 
j Pass  the  new  constitution. 

Give  women  the  vote. 

Elect  the  fusion  aldermen. 

Elect  Perkins. 

That  Tammany  is  working  against  all  these  inter- 
i ests,  working  against  the  constitution,  against  votes 
for  women,  against  those  aldermen  who  have  done 
' most  to  raise  the  standard  and  usefulness  of  the 
( Board,  and  against  Perkins,  is  not  a convincing  argu- 
I ment,  but  it  is  a characteristic  bit  of  history.  Tam- 
many is  right  sometimes,  but  it  is  right  with  extraor- 
I dinary  infrequency. 

What  is  the  Matter? 

TF  Harper’s  Weekly  has  a single  virtue  it  is  im- 
1 partiality  where  creeds  are  concerned.  Yet  we  get 
slaps  not  infrequently.  Indeed,  active  impartiality  on 
| any  subject  leads  to  more  slaps  than  any  other  course. 

I Church  Progress  warns  its  readers  to  keep  the 
j Weekly  out  of  their  homes.  The  Michigan  Catholic 
I thereupon  says:  “It  is  a defender  of  the  anti- 
| Catholic  press,  a defamer  of  the  Catholic  Sisterhood 
and  a disseminator  of  a vicious  theory  contrary  to 
I the  fifth  commandment.” 

Did  you  ever  see  the  beat  of  that?  Defaming  the 
Catholic  Sisterhood  would  be  an  unpleasant  occupa- 
tion for  anybody.  When  did  we  do  it,  0 Michigan 
friend?  As  to  the  press  that  exists  to  attack  the 
Catholics  we  have  scolded  it,  although  we  did  oppose 
a sweeping  bill  in  Congress  that  undertook  to  prevent 
the  publication  of  anything  whatever  offensive  to  the 
religious  susceptibilities  of  anybody  in  the  world. 
This  might  lead  to  the  publication  of  nothing  at  all, 
i which  might  be  a good  thing,  but  radical.  The  vicious 
theory,  no  doubt,  is  the  right  to  discuss  the  wisdom 
or  unwisdom  of  birth  control.  We  can  see  why  a 
paper  like  the  Michigan  Catholic  should  attack  us 
for  that  doctrine,  but  not  why  it  should  lie  so  pro- 
fusely on  thc^ther  two  points. 
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An  Occupation 

A NEW  job  has  been  discovered  for  women,  new 
that  is,  in  this  particular  form,  although  ancient 
in  its  spirit  and  purpose,  as  ancient  as  civilization 
itself.  , 

This  is  not  a kind  of  work  which  progressive 
schools  will  hasten  to  introduce  into  their  courses. 
Neither  will  it  be  advocated  by  champions  eager  to 
extend  business  opportunities  for  women. 

So  specialized  is  this  work  that  even  in  large  com- 
munities a few  women  may  produce  the  total  output, 
advertise  and  sell  it.  It  was  invented  by  a foreign 
bom  woman  who  lives  in  a prosperous  town  in 
America’s  great  Northwest, — a shrewd  old  woman 
whose  creative  spark  is  doomed  by  the  stealthy  en- 
croaches of  tuberculosis.  She  plies  her  trade  so 
secretly  that  only  by  chance  was  it  discovered  by  a 
school  visitor,  prowling  in  search  of  truant  children. 

Plying  her  needle,  marketing  her  wares,  she  has  a 


harsh  pride  in  her  task.  She  fashions  one-piece 
dresses  made  with  pockets  edged  with  crimson,  black 
satin  garments  that  open  at  the  front,  fastened  with 
red  buttons  which  run  from  neck  to  heels.  And  when 
they  are  finished,  a dozen  at  a time  she  takes  them 
and  sets  forth.  With  sly  glances  right  and  left  she 
steals  through  dingy  streets,  and  in  those  nameless 
places  where  only  shrouded  faces  appear  in  cracks  of 
doors,  she  sells  them.  Sells  them  for  three  dollars 
and  stores  the  greasy  bills. 

It  is  a lucrative  business.  Unlike  shrouds  which 
are  made  for  one  occasion  and  swiftly  buried  out  of 
sight,  these  black  satin  garments  with  their  touch 
of  scarlet  are  always  wearing  out.  And  the  stealthy 
foreign  woman  somehow  gets  the  whisper  that  new 
fine  raiment  is  desired  by  those  adorned  in  rags,  in 
rags  of  black  and  scarlet. 

Surely  this  product  conforms  to  standard.  It  sup- 
plies a constant  demand,  maintains  an  even  price, 
amply  rewards  the  worker  for  her  toil.  Such  a pen- 
etrating old  creature!  Her  business  sense  is  re- 
warded. She  is  an  inventor  making  money  not  by 
breaking  or  evading  laws,  but  by  serving  long  estab- 
lished custom,  a cherished  practise  as  old  as  dawn 
and  death. 

Evening 

TT OW  gentle  it  is,  how  tender.  How  the  shades  of 
it  are  infinite,  gracious,  and  refined.  Sweet 
middle-period  between  sun  and  dark,  nothing  in  na- 
ture is  so  fine.  More  energetic  the  day,  grandly 
tragic  the  night.  To  prefer  one  glory  to  another  is 
child’s  play,  for  all  are  infinite;  but  if  the  day  buoys 
and  drives  us,  if  the  night  consoles  with  the  grand 
banishment  of  little  things,  evening  woos  and  en- 
courages, with  beauty  that  shades  the  world  and 
alters  it,  with  her  richness  and  measure,  writh  her 

balance  between  hope  and  resignation. 
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I 

YOU  have  motored  from  a small  inn,  where  you  have 
been  billeted  for  the  night,  out  to  the  temporary 
flying  ground,  which  is  one  of  the  advanced  bases 
of  the  Royal  Flying  Corps,  and  is  situated — well,  some- 
where behind  the  fighting  line  in  France.  It  is  a bright 
morning  in  early  summer,  but  there  is  a keen  breeze, 
and  the  sun  has  not  yet  gained  its  power;  so  you  are 
glad  of  your  warm  clothes,  and  will  be  more  glad  of  them 
still  when  you  are  aloft. 

The  aviator  with  whom  you  are  to  fly,  who  has  been 
your  companion  in  the  car,  now  consults  a superior  officer 
and  obtains  his  instructions  for  the  flight;  while  the 
mechanics  wheel  your  aircraft  from  its  shed.  The  ma- 
chine you  are  to  use  is  a two-seated  biplane;  and  you 
look  at  the  span  of  its  white,  curved  wings,  and  are 
impressed  by  the  delicate  taper  of  its  fusilage,  or  hull. 
At  the  bow,  highly  polished  and  gleaming  in  the  sun- 
shine, is  the  two-bladed  propeller;  while  fitted  im- 
mediately behind,  its  nine  steel  cylinders  arranged  in 
the  form  of  a star,  is  a motor  developing  100  horse- 
power. 

But  now  your  pilot  returns,  preoccupied  and  terse 
of  speech. 

“A  reconnaissance  for  us,”  he  says,  “behind  the 
enemy’s  left.  They’ve  been  moving  up  troops  all  night 
into  their  fighting  line,  and  there’s  another  army  corps 
supposed  to  be  on  the  road  this  morning.  It  is  our  job 
to  find  it:  get  aboard.” 

You  mount  a pair  of  wooden  steps  that  are  placed 
beside  the  body  of  the  machine,  just  behind  the  main 
planes,  and  from  these  you  scramble  into  a circular 
aperture  with  a padded  rim — close  behind  the  engine 
and  propelle^that  form^a  break  in  the  smooth  taper 
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of  the  hull.  A few  feet  behind  this  aperture  there  is 
another,  more  towards  the  rear  of  the  machine.  This 
is  the  pilot’s  seat.  Your  seat,  being  that  of  the  ob- 
server, is  arranged  so  that  its  occupant  can  obtain  a 
wide  field  of  vision,  without  interference  from  the  planes. 

Sinking  into  a comfortably  padded  seat,  you  discover 
that  your  head,  alone,  projects  above  the  level  of  the 
hull.  Then  you  observe  that  the  pilot  has  taken  his 
seat  behind  you  and  that  a mechanic,  seizing  the  pro- 
peller, has  begun  to  swing  it  vigorously.  Once,  twice 
he  spins  it;  and  then,  after  several  preliminary  barks, 
that  sound  like  the  rattling  of  a machine-gun,  the  motor 
settles  down  to  its  full-throated  roar.  A gale  of  wind 
sweeps  rearward  along  the  hull,  and  you  cringe  for  a 
moment  in  your  seat,  glad  of  the  protection  afforded  by 
an  upturning  of  the  surface  of  the  hull  immediately  be- 
fore your  face,  which  serves  as  a wind  screen. 

The  propeller  flickers  round  until  it  becomes  a faintly 
defined  disc,  and  then  it  vanishes  altogether.  Now  your 
pilot  thrusts  up  an  arm,  and  the  men  who  have  been 
restraining  the  aeroplane  release  their  hold.  You  feel  a 
movement,  like  the  smooth  starting  of  a car,  that  tells 
you  the  machine  is  rolling  forward  across  the  ground  on 
its  pneumatic-tired  wheels.  This  movement,  smooth 
and  vibrationless,  continues  for  a moment  or  so,  and  you 
can  tell  you  are  gathering  speed.  Then,  before  you  are 
prepared  for  it,  or  can  quite  appreciate  what  it  means — 
seeing  that  the  din  of  the  motor  confuses  you,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  rush  of  the  wind — there  comes  an  obvious 
tilt  upward  of  the  hull.  Surely  you  are  not  in  the  air? 

The  movement  of  the  machine  appears  smoother,  even 
more  effortless,  the  tilt  upwards  seems  to  grow  a little 
more  pronounced;  and  then  you  glance  downward  over 
the  side  of  the  hull.  The  ground  is  leaving  you — slid- 
ing away  swiftly  rearward.  Each  instant,  your  eye 
tells  you,  the  gap  is  widening  between  you  and  the 
earth;  and  yet,  save  for  the  wind  that  whistles  past  the 
hull,  you  feel  that  you  might  be  suspended  motionless. 
Your  dominant  impression  is,  indeed,  that  you  are 
poised  motionless,  while  the  earth  recedes  and  falls  away 
below. 

The  machine  is  mounting  swiftly,  and  your  next  sen- 
sation is  of  the  power  that  seems  imprisoned  within  its 
hull.  It  sweeps  up  purposefully — irresistibly;  and  the 
roar  of  the  motor,  which  beat  so  insistently  upon  your 
ears  at  first,  now  seems  lulled  to  a steady,  unbroken 
drone.  And  with  the  pure  morning  air  that  rushes  past, 
now  you  are  clear  of  the  earth,  you  fill  your  lungs 
gratefully,  and  it  sends  a tingling  exhilaration  through 
your  whole  body.  But  you  are  glad,  all  the  same,  that 
you  are  warmly  clad,  and  not  exposed  fully  to  its  search- 
ing penetration. 

Still  the  machine  climbs,  its  bow  pointed  upward; 
and,  having  collected  your  thoughts  to  some  extent,  you 
try  to  analyze  the  sensations  of  flight.  But  it  appears 
hopeless;  your  feelings  seem  indefinable.  Nor  is  this 
surprising.  Very  many  men  have  flown;  but  none,  ns 
yet,  have  been  able  to  describe  precisely  what  their 
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sensations  are.  You  feel  you  are  supported  in  the  air, 
that  much  is  certain;  it  is  amazing,  indeed,  how  secure 
you  seem  to  be.  There  is  no  sense  of  danger,  no  feeling 
that  your  grip  of  the  air  is  unstable,  or  that  you  might 
fall.  Nothing,  say,  of  the  feeling  of  a tight-rope  walker 
on  his  wire.  You  are  as  comfortable  as  though  you 
were  seated  in  a motor-car,  traveling  smoothly  along  a 
road.  And  yet  below,  when  you  look  over  the  hull,  is 
an  empty  void  that  grows  greater  as  the  minutes  pass. 
You  should,  by  all  rights,  have  a feeling  of  insecurity; 
.such  indeed  is  what  you  expected.  But  the  aircraft 
ascends  without  a tremor;  you  sit  easily  in  your  seat; 
and,  if  you  shut  your  eyes,  it  seems  impossible  to  real- 
ize you  are  being  carried  through  such  an  intangible 
medium  as  the  air.  “Gliding  on  a sheet 
of  ice  that  is  invisible,  and  on  skates 
you  cannot  feel,  and  which  make  no 
noise!”  So,  in  one  instance,  has  this  ■■■  * - 

sensation  of  flying  been  described;  but 
actually  it  seems  almost  indescribable. 

II 

pass  over  the  British  lines,  with 
the  aeroplane  at  a high  altitude, 
and  the  earth  receding  until  it  appears 
remote.  For  a vast  distance,  it  seems, 
you  can  view  the  land  on  either  hand; 
but  off  on  the  horizon-line,  far  away, 
your  view  is  shrouded  by  a delicate  mist. 

Immediately  below,  though  it  is 
thousands  of  feet  distant,  the  land  lies 
revealed  with  an  extraordinary  detail. 

You  see  a road,  which  looks  like  a tiny 
white  ribbon,  winding  away  across  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  A railway  lies 
to  your  left,  and  its  metals,  glistening 
in  the  sun,  appear  like  the  finest  of 
■silver  threads.  Some  distance  in  front, 
and  to  the  right,  is  a river,  and  the 
water  shines  like  the  surface  of  a mir- 
ror. Farmhouses,  with  their  outbuild- 
ings, dot  the  landscape  here  and  there. 

These  habitations,  more  than  anything 
else,  seem  to  convey  to  you  a sense  of 
your  height,  and  of  your  loneliness. 

That  such  seemingly  tiny  structures — 
looking  like  the  toy  houses  in  some 
child’s  box  of  games — should  actually 
be  the  dwelling-places  of  human  be- 
ings, seems  to  you  impossible. 

But  now  you  are  reminded  that 
war  is  being  waged  on  the  earth  be- 
low. Your  pilot,  pointing  downward, 


calls  your  attention  to  a belt  of  wood,  the  tree-tops  of 
which  show  darker  than  the  surface  of  the  land  near 
them.  At  one  corner  of  this  wood,  evidently  well 
screened,  a British  battery  is  posted.  You  can  see  the 
guns,  neatly  placed;  and  away  behind  them,  in  a de- 
pression of  the  land,  the  ammunition  wagons  are  wait- 
ing. Little  shapes,  which  it  is  hard  to  realize  are  full 
grown,  active  men,  are  bustling  round  the  guns;  and  as 
you  look,  one  of  them  is  fired.  You  sec  very  distinctly 
the  quick,  vicious  spit  of  flame  from  its  muzzle;  and 
then  your  pilot,  attracting  your  attention  with  a call, 
points  away  to  a long  ridge  that  must  lie  several  miles 
ahead.  You  look,  but  for  a moment  or  so  there  is 
nothing  to  be  seen;  and  then  suddenly,  appearing  in  the 
air  almost  like  a conjuring  trick,  is  a 
whitey-gray  cloud  of  smoke.  It  hangs 
just  over  the  ridge,  spreading  and  widen- 
— ing;  then  it  trails  away  on  the  wind. 

“That’s  the  shell  bursting,”  calls  your 
pilot;  “the  shell  you  have  just  seen  fired. 
They’re  getting  busy  down  below.” 

They  are,  certainly.  All  along  the 
fringe  of  the  wood,  and  from  points  also 
behind  it,  come  vivid  stabs  of  flame;  while 
over  the  ridge,  where  the  German  trenches 
are  placed,  there  is  a constant  line  of 
smoke-puffs  which  tells  of  bursting  shells. 

And  now  the  German  guns,  somewhere 
behind  the  ridge  on  which  their  infantry 
is  posted,  respond  to  the  British  fire.  Only 
an  occasional  point  of  light,  several  miles 
away,  tells  you  where  they  are  in  action; 
but  nearer  at  hand,  in  the  woods  that  lie 
below,  German  shells  are  bursting  with 
strange  effect.  It  seems  to  you  as  though 
some  hurricane  might  be  sweeping  through 
the  trees;  yet,  as  a matter  of  fact,  there  is 
little  wind.  It  is  the  destruction  caused 
by  the  shells  which  suggests  the  effect  of 
some  furious  gale.  Trees,  while  you  look 
downward,  fall  as  though  they  had  been 
struck  by  a wind-gust  of  abnormal 
strength.  Gaps  appear  suddenly  here 
and  there,  several  trees  that  have  stood 
together  being  snapped  and  torn  asunder; 
while  some  of  the  shells,  falling  short  of 
the  wood,  strike  and  throw  up  a great 
column  of  earth;  and,  when  this  has 
subsided,  you  can  see  a gaping  hole 
in  the  ground  where  the  missile  has 
burst. 

Away  to  your  right,  somewhere  be- 
hind the  woods,  heavy  clouds  of  smoke 
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are  rising  into  the  clear  air.  You  turn  with  a shouted 
inquiry  to  the  pilot. 

“Shells  have  set  on  fire  some  farm  buildings,  I expect,” 
he  calls  back.  It  is  difficult,  above  the  drone  of  the 
motor  and  the  noise  of  the  wind,  to  distinguish  individ- 
ual words. 

And  nowr,  watching  this  scene  below%  one  remarkable 
fact  is  borne  upon  your  mind:  there  is  so  little  to  be 
seen.  Human  agency  appears  to  play  so  small  a part 
in  all  this  work  of  destruction.  Beyond  the  few  tiny 
shapes  you  saw  just  now,  round  one  of  the  British  guns, 
there  is  no  figure  that  moves  on  this  shell-swept  coun- 
try-side. Some  long  dark  scars,  cut  across  the  earth 
near  the  fringe  of  the  wood  below,  indicate  the  position 
of  the  advanced  trenches  of  the  British;  while,  near  the 
crown  of  the  ridge  opposite,  lie  the  positions  the  Ger- 
mans are  holding.  But,  though  you  know  there  are 
many  thousands  of  men  within  this  comparatively  small 
area,  no  sign  of  them  is  to  be  seen.  The  infantry 
shelters  in  its  trenches;  the  guns  fire  from  cunningly 
hidden  positions.  All  you  can  see  is  an  occasional  flash 
from  the  muzzle  of  a gun,  the  constant  bursting  of  the 
smoke  clouds  as  the  shells  explode,  and  the  ripping  up 
of  trees  in  the  woods,  or  the  tearing  of  gaping  holes  in 
the  surface  of  the  ground. 

HI 

YOU  have  flown  on,  rising  steadily,  and  now  you  are 
looking  down  almost  directly  on  the  ridge  where 
the  German  trenches  lie.  Suddenly  your  pilot,  a trace 
of  excitement  in  his  face,  points  earthward.  The 
trenches,  which  a moment  before  showed  nothing  to 
the  eye,  have  now  sprung  to  life.  You  are  reminded,  on 
the  instant,  of  the  sudden  disturbance  on  an  ant  heap. 
Tiny  figures  swarm  into  view;  the  whole  ridge  seems 
alive  with  them;  and  behind  the  trenches,  under  the 
shelter  of  the  slope  of  the  ridge,  you  can  see  them  mov- 
ing in  columns. 

“An  attack  coming  off!  Look!” 

You  hear  your  pilots  voice,  but  your  eyes  are  riveted 
on  the  scene  below.  The  ant  heap  has  been  disturbed 
to  some  purpose.  There  is  method,  evidently,  in  the 
movement  of  these,  tiny  shapes.  Out  from  the  trenches 
they  swarm,  forming  neatly  defined  columns;  and,  as 
these  columns  pass  down  the  slope  of  the  ridge  towards 
the  trenches  of  the  enemy,  they  spread  out  at  the  head 


and  extend  some  distance  right  and  left.  The  effect, 
when  seen  from  your  altitude,  is  decidedly  curious. 
These  columns  do  not  appear  like  assemblages  of  men, 
each  living  unit  distinct.  They  seem  rather  like  some 
huge,  creeping  things  that  have  awakened  suddenly  to 
life  and  are  moving  snake-like  down  the  ridge;  and, 
when  the  head  of  the  monster  appears  to  spread  out  as 
it  advances,  you  are  reminded  irresistibly  of  some 
gigantic  tadpole. 

Down  the  slope  the  columns  move.  They  are  steady 
at  first,  and  their  progress  seems  irresistible — like  that 
of  some  stream  of  water  that  is  running  down-hill.  But 
soon  you  note  a hesitancy  at  the  extended  head  of  the 
columns.  The  smooth  lines  are  broken,  and  they  seem 
to  change  shape.  Gaps  appear  here  and  there  that  are 
quickly  filled;  but  the  movement  forward  becomes  fitful. 
And  this  you  know  is  the  effect  of  the  British  gun  fire. 
A hail  of  lead,  pitiless  and  never-ceasing,  is  sweeping 
across  the  open  space  that  lies  between  the  ridge  and 
the  British  trenches  near  the  wood. 

Perceptibly  slower,  now*,  is  the  advance  of  the  col- 
umns. The  whole  of  the  advanced  line  comes  momen- 
tarily to  a halt;  then  it  is  reinforced  and  thrust  for- 
ward by  the  weight  of  the  column  behind.  But  the 
progress  is  slower,  more  irresolute,  and  soon  there  comes 
a halt  that  is  longer  than  any  of  those  before.  The  line 
wavers,  but  it  surges  forward  again.  Then  it  stops. 
Again  comes  the  forward  surge;  but  this  time  it  spends 
itself  almost  immediately;  and  the  next  moment,  with  a 
rearward  movement  nothing  can  stay,  the  columns  are 
pouring  back  towards  their  trenches. 

“That  fire  they’ve  been  under  was  simply  deadly; 
flesh  and  blood  could  not  stand  it,”  calls  your  pilot. 

You  look  dowrn  again:  the  retreating  lines  are  pouring 
back  into  their  trenches  and  flowing  behind  the  shelter 
of  the  ridge.  But  marking  the  lines  of  their  advance 
down  the  slope — like  flotsam  left  on  the  beach  wrhen 
some  big  wave  breaks  and  ebbs — are  rows  and  clusters 
of  tiny  motionless  shapes.  Some  seem  stretched  in  long 
lines,  marking  the  farthermost  sweep  of  the  human  tide ; 
others  form  little  patches,  here  and  there,  against  the 
green  of  the  slope.  But  the  horrors  of  wrar,  when  viewed 
from  your  altitude,  seem  strangely  blurred  and  softened ; 
and  it  is  hard  to  realize  that  these  insignificant  do+s. 
scattered  haphazard  down  the  side  of  the  slope,  are  the 
bodies  of  men  who  will  never  move  again. 


The  second  article  of  this  series  will  appear  in  the  next  issue  of  Harper’s  Weekly. 


A Little  While  to  Glimpse  the  Sky 

By  GEORGE  LAWRENCE  ANDREWS 

A LITTLE  while  to  glimpse  the  sky, 

To  see  the  far  off  hilltops  gleam; 

And  then  a million  years  to  lie 
Within  the  quiet  earth  and  dream. 

But  dreaming  all  the  ages  through. 

I still  shall  see  the  landscapes  glow, 

And  love  the  v ' H i that  once  I knew 
Where  once  I iu.v.rd  and  suffered  so. 
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Sept.  30th  1915. 

Dr.  Robert  C.  Bicknell, 

4120  St,  Elmo  Avenue, 

Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Dear  Sir: 

_ % _ _ I have  just  finished  reading  the  article  in  Harper's 

?°t0b?f  2n?*  wherein  it  ie  made  to  appear  that  you 
had  some  information  (presumably  to  the  detriment  of  the  Pattens) 
which  y««  were ^willing  to  sell  to  any  one  who  was  willing  to  pav* 

•Wine °ofi Car dui  $S t0“  ”itW  °f  that  article  that 

In  view  of  the  statement  which  you  made  to  mef  I do  not  be- 
li eve  that  either  of  the  statements  in  the  article  ie  true 

If  they  are  not  true,  however,  I think  it  is  due  to  you,  as 
well  as  to  the  Messrs.  Patten,  that  you  make  a prompt  and  uA- 

*n  wMch mca8e  1 suggest  that  you  write  the 
Editor  of  the  Chattanooga  Times  as  follows: 

Editor  of  the  Chattanooga  Times, 

City 

Dear  Sir: 

0 . Tone  5?  RTtJcle  in  Harper's  Weekly  for  October 
2nd  1^15,  it  i 8 made  to  appear  that  I was  possessed  of 
information  detrimental  to  the  Messrs.  Patten,  and  that 

1 was  willing  to  sell  it  to  any  one  who  was  willing  to 

pay  for  it;  and  also  that  I had  stated  to  the  writer 
of  the  article  in  question  that  Wine  of  Cardui  was  a 
fraud.  Both  of  these  statements  are  unequivocally 

positive  statement  which  I have  ever  made 
• with  reference  to  the  medicine,  was  made  to  the  attorney 
for  the  Chattanooga  Medicine  Company  to  whom  I expressed 
a lAingnsss  to  testify  for  the  Company  when  the  cases 
should  come  on  for  trial. 

Respectfully 

I assume,  that  you  will  write  this  without  delay,  and  I surest 
that  you  then  decline  to  make  any  further  statement. 

Please  advise  me  by  return  mail  whether  you  have  made,  or  will 
make  the  denial  as  suggested.  9 

Yours  truly 

IW. 


The  letter  reproduced  above  was  sent  to  Dr.  Robert  C.  Bicknell,  formerly  manufacturing  chemist  for  the 
Chattanooga  Medicine  Company , when  it  became  known  that  he  might  make  public  his  information  concerning 
Wine  of  Cardui  and  Black  Draught.  The  letter  is  written  by  the  head  of  the  legal  forces  of  the  Chattanooga 
Medicine  Company.  Dr.  BicknelVs  account  of  the  incident  is  as  follows : 

“I  met  Mr.  Hough  once  in  the  Chattanooga  Medicine  Company  plant.  At  that  time  I told  him  very  dis- 
tinctly that  I would  testify  in  the  suit  against  the  American  Medical  Association,  if  called  upon,  and  would 
tell  the  truth  as  I saw  it.  On  Tuesday  I was  approached  by  Mr.  Griscom , the  Superindendent  of  the  Chatta- 
nooga Medicine  Company’s  factory.  We  discussed  the  matter  of  the  pending  suits,  and  he  finally  said  that  a 
statement  had  been  published  in  which  I had  said  that  Cardui  ivas  a fraud.  I had  not  made  this  statement 
directly,  although  it  may  not  have  been  very  difficult  to  gain  the  impression  from  what  I did  say:  that  I did  not 
approve  of  the  product  or  the  methods  of  those  connected  with  it.  This  I told  Mr.  Griscom,  who  was  already 
aware  of  my  attitude  concerning  Cardui.  Following  the  report  of  Mr.  Griscom  to  his  superiors,  this  message 
has  been  sez^  from  St.  Louis  through  Mr.  Hough,  since  the  first  attempt  had  failed.” 

Dr.  hficknftilf  s?£Cti}di (Article — “ Black  Draught:  the  Story  of  Another  Nostrum” — is  on  opposite  page. 
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Black  Draught 

The  Story  of  Another  Nostrum 

By  ROBERT  C.  BICKNELL,  Ph.  G.,  M.  D. 


IT  IS  a primary  tenet  of  the  nostrum 
business  that  the  public  be  deceived. 
Even  should  a medicine  have  certain 
properties  of  value,  a great  many  more 
alluring  ones  must  be  claimed 
for  it.  Systematic  exaggeration 


nooga.  Apparently  the  Smmons  family 
as  a whole  was  not  acquiescent  in  this 
transfer,  for  a lawsuit  followed.  Finally, 
about  1882,  Patten  was  permitted  to 


to  the  fake-loving  American  public. 

In  the  earlier  wrappers  of  the  nos- 
trum, beneath  the  picture  of  Look- 
out Mountain,  was  the  caption:  “Gather- 
ing roots  and  herbs  on  Lookout 
Mountain  for”  followed  by  the 


and  misrepresentation  are  nec- 
essary; otherwise  it  would  be 
impossible  to  justify  the  ex- 
orbitant price  that  is  asked  for 
it.  The  average  patent  medi- 
cine fiend  will  not  pay  a dollar 
for  a concoction  that  will  mere- 
ly relieve  his  headache;  but 
tell  him  that  the  same  dose  will 
automatically  cure  his  asthma 
and  vitalize  his  liver,  and  he 
will  jump  at  the  chance  to  pay 
double  the  price. 

Popular  credulity  is  thus  cap- 
italized. In  the  eyes  of  the 
nostrum  maker  every  individual 
is  a possible  purchaser,  a 
potential  source  of  profit.  It  is 
not  his  cure,  but  his  dollar,  that 
requires  the  attention  of  the 
patent  medicine  faker.  Hence, 
more  attention  is  paid  to  the 
wrapper  than  to  the  medicine 
itself.  It  is  on  the  wrapper  that 
the  fraudulent  claims  are  made, 
and  so  long  as  secrecy  in  com- 
position is  permitted,  these 
fraudulent  claims  must  stand 
unchallenged.  The  most  that 
the  federal  authorities  have 
been  able  to  accomplish,  even 
under  the  amended  Pure  Food 
and  Drugs  Act,  is  to  compel 
the  modification  of  a few  terms 
which  may  be  employed. 

rpHERE  is  on  the  market  a 
large  family  of  nostrums 
known  as  Liver  Medicines, 
Remedies,  Regulatives,  etc.,  ac- 
cording to  the  fancy  of  the 
maker.  Most  of  these  con- 
coctions depend  upon  senna  as 
their  basis.  Senna  is  an  effec- 
tive purgative.  Moreover — 
and  quite  as  important — it  is 
comparatively  cheap.  The 
southern  states  have  always 
been  a fertile  field  for  this  class 
of  nostrums,  and  a large  num- 
ber of  them  have  originated 
there.  Some  sixty  years  ago, 
in  Macon,  Georgia,  a family- 
named  Simmons  manufactured 
a powder  known  as  “Simmons 
Liver  Regulator.”  A daughter 
of  the  family  subsequently  mar- 
ried a man  maned  Thedford. 
The  “liver  regulator”  business 
being  in  a flourishing  condition, 
Thedford  was  straightway  in- 
itiated into  the  mysteries  of  the 
art.  He  remained  in  the  busi- 
ness for  some  time,  and  then 


THEDFORD’S  BLACK-DRAUGHT 
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FOR  Liver,  Stomach 
and  Bowel  Trou- 
bles. this  medi- 
cine will  be  found 
very  successful,  relia- 
ble and  gentle  in  ac- 
tion. It  is  a pure  veg- 
etable remedy,  con- 
taining no  dangerous 
minerals  like  mercury, 
(calomel)  et?.,  and  for 
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has  been  in  successful 
use  in  thousands  of 
homes,  assisting  in 
keeping  its  users’  sys- 
tems in  health,  pre- 
venting many  danger- 


ous diseases  from  de- 
veloping,  and  saving 

much  unnecessary  suf-  1 1 

ferine.  For  Indigestion,  Biliousness,  Constipa- 
tion,Malaria, Chills  and  Fever  and  similar  troub- 
les, it  is  safe,  effective  and  prompt  in  results. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  USE 

Thedford’s  Black-Draught  may  be  taken  dry, 
or  made  into  a tea  or  bitters,  as  follows : 

Thedford’s  Black-Draught  Tea.— Put  the 
contents  of  a 25-ceiit  package  into  half  a pint  of 
boiling  water,  and  let  steep  for  several  hours, 
strain  through  a clean  cloth,  squeeze  the  powder 
dry  and  bottle  the  liquid  for  use.  Sugar  may  be 
added,  if  desired.  In  warm  weather,  this  must 
be  kept  on  ice  to  prevent  souring,  or  enough 
pure  grain  alcohol,  or  whisky,  added  to  preserve. 

The  tea  may  also  be  made  up  fresh,  as  need- 
ed, by  steeping  an  even  teaspoonful  of  the  pow- 
der in  a cup  ol  boiling  water,  for  a few  hours, 
straining  through  a cloth  and  then  drinking. 

Thedford’s  Black-Draught  Stomach  Bitters. 
—Put  a 25-cent  package  into  a pint  of  pure 
whiskey,  and  let  stand  48  hours,  shaking  oc- 
casionally, then  strain  through  a white  clotn  and 
pour  into  a bottle,  adding  enough  water  to  make 
a full  pint  and  flavoring  with  sugar,  cloves,  cin- 
namon and  allspice  to  taste.  Take  a table- 
spoonful In  the  morning,  and  it  will  improve 
your  appetite  and  digestion,  and  regulate  your 
liver  and  bowels. 

For  chills  and  fever,  malaria,  coughs,  La- 
Grippe,  etc*,  add  20  grains  of  quinine. 

DOSE. — Of  the  DRY  POWDER  :— An  even 
teaspoonful,  swallowed  with  a few  sips  of 
water.  Less  for  a woman.  Half  for  a child. 

Of  the  TEA  or  BITTERS  A tablespoonful. 
Less  for  a woman.  A teaspoonful  for  a child. 

liver  Complaint,  Constipation,  Etc.— Take 
a dose  every  other  night  for  a week.  Then 
stop  four  days.  On  the  fifth  night  take  a dose 
ana  then  every  third  night  for  a week.  Con- 
tinue this  treatment  until  you  are  relieved,  and 
repeat  whenever  the  symptoms  reappear. 

Dyspepsia  and  Indigestion.— A small  dose 
after  each  meal  usually  relieves.  Your  own 
feelings  will  determine  when  you  need  it.  Sour 
Stomach,  Heartburn,  Loss  of  Appetite.  Bad 
Breath,  Stomach  ache,  are  all  relieved  in  the 


same  manner. 


The  “ Stomach  Bitters ” should  he  'particularly  pop- 
ular. Note  the  directions:  uPut  a 25-cent  package 
into  a pint  of  pure  whiskey  . . .” 


name  “Black  Draught.”  Thiu 
statement  was  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  character  of  the  medi- 
cine. None  of  the  ingredients 
of  Black  Draught  have  ever 
been  gathered  on  Lookout 
Mountain.  Few  of  them  have 
ever  been  grown  there.  The 
principal  and  only  essential  in- 
gredient — senna  — has  always 
been  imported  from  India  and 
Egypt.  Scrpentaria,  or  Vir- 
ginal snakeroot,  does  grow  in 
the  vicinity,  but  has  never  been 
gathered  in  commercial  quanti- 
ties. 

The  original  composition  of 
Black  Draught  was  three  parts 
of  senna  to  one  part  of  Vir- 
ginia snakeroot,  in  moderately 
fine  powder.  When,  because  of 
a growing  scarcity,  the  price  of 
Virginia  snakeroot  became 
higher,  one  half  the  quantity 
was  used  and  an  equal  amount 
of  Canada  snakeroot  (asarum 
Canadium,  commonly  known  as 
wild  ginger).  The  latter  herb 
was  cheaper,  and  the  para- 
mount concern  of  the  patent 
medicine  maker  is  to  have  his 
nostrum  cost  as  little  as  pos- 
sible. Of  the  ingredients  that 
are  contained  in  Black  Draught, 
Virginia  snakeroot  costs  4Sc  a 
pound,  Canada  snakeroot  40c, 
and  senna,  the  chief  ingredient, 
only  8c  a pound. 

From  these  several  prices  the 
cost  of  making  a pound  of 
Black  Draught  may  be  com- 
puted: 

3/4  lb.  Senna  @ 8c  per  lb.  .06 
Ys  lb.  Virginia  snakeroot 

@ 4Sc  per  lb.  .06 
Ys  lb.  Canada  snakeroot 

@ 40c  per  lb.  .05 
Cost  of  grinding 02 

Total  cost  per  pound 19 

The  small  packages  that  sell 
at  25c  retail  contain  % ounces 
Five  of  these — weighing  3% 
ounces  in  all — make  a large 
package.  Hence,  the  weight  of 
a dozen  large  packages  ;s  45 
ounces  or  about  2%  pounds.  At 
the  cost  (figured  above)  of  19c 
per  pound,  it  can  be  seen  that 
the  actual  cost  of  a dozen  large 
packages  is  approximately  55c. 


sold  the  formula  to  Z.  C.  Patten,  Sr.,  who  make  the  powder  under  a modified  The  other,  items  of  expense  may  be  es- 
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Making  and  filling  packages,  per 
dozen,  13c;  carton  wrappers  and  foil 
paper,  per  dozen  packages,  12c;  box  for 
shipment,  12c;  packing  this  box,  gen- 
eral superintendence  and  inspection,  5c; 
add  the  cost  of  the  powder  itself,  55c; 
total  cost  of  a dozen  packages,  ready 
for  shipment,  97c. 

If  to  this  cost  be  added  15  per  cent 
for  selling  and  5 per  cent  for  collecting, 
we  have  a total  of  SI. 16,  the  complete 
cost  of  production,  with  the  exception  of 
the  amount  spent  for  advertis:ng.  In 
the  patent  medicine  business,  this  is  by 
far  the  largest  item  of  expense.  Econ- 
omy may  be  practised  in  making  the 
medicine,  but  money  must  be  lavished 
in  advertising  it  spectacularly.  The 
amount  spent  in  exploiting  Black 
Draught  is  less  than  that  spent  in  a 
similar  way  for  Wine  of  Cardui.  But, 
to  make  a liberal  estimate  of  the  costs, 
let  us  figure  it  as  being  equal  to  all  the 
other  expenses  put  together.  These  ex- 
penses estimated  $1.16.  Double  this,  and 
we  shall  have  the  final  cost  of  our  Black 
Draught — $2.32  for  a dozen  packages. 

CO  MUCH  for  expenses,  which  have 
been  liberally  estimated.  Let  us  now 
attempt  a conservative  estimate  of  the 
revenue  yielded  by  Black  Draught.  As 
is  the  case  with  Cardui,  the  selling  price 
of  the  stuff  varies  according  to  the  size 
lots  in  which  it  is  sold.  The  average 
price,  however,  is  about  $7.20  per  dozen 
packages.  By  deducting  $2.32 — our  es- 
timate of  the  total  cost  of  manufacture, 
sale  and  advertising — we  find  that  the 
net  income  on  each  dozen  packages  is 


$4.88.  During  last  year  the  business 
averaged  400  dozen  per  day  for  280 
working  days, — of  112,000  dozen  in  all. 
This  output,  at  the  rate  of  $4.88  per 
dozen,  means  that  net  profit  on  the 
year’s  sales  of  Black  Draught  amounted 
to  $546,560.  Pretty  fair,  for  a firm  that 
was  making  about  $949,000  out  of  Car- 
dui at  the  same  time! 

AND  who  pays?  The  public,  of  course, 
— but  particularly  that  part  of  the 
public  which  can  least  afford  it.  By  its 
very  nature,  the  nostrum  appeals  to  the 
most  uneducated  and  illiterate.  Consisting 
chiefly  of  senna,  it  naturally  brings  relief 
from  indigestion, — just  as  any  other 
simple  purgative  might  do.  The  relief 
thus  afforded  results  in  a repetition  of' 
the  dose,  but  one  soon  finds  that  with 
repeated  use  the  power  to  relieve  is  lost, 
and  the  ensuing  condition  is  worse  than 
the  first. 

The  purgative  habit  is  easily  formed 
and  is  encouraged  by  the  directions  that 
accompany  each  package  of  Black 
Draught.  For  example:  “A  small  dose 
after  each  meal  usually  relieves.”  It  is 
not  the  fact  that  it  “relieves”  that  is  im- 
portant: “ after  each  meal ” is  the  real 
issue. 

Even  more  effective  still  are  the  fol- 
lowing directions,  reprinted  from  the 
latest  output  of  Black  Draught  prop- 
aganda : 

Put  a 25-eent  package  into  a pint  of 
pure  whiskey  and  let  it  stand  48  hours, 
shaking  occasionally,  then  strain  through 
a white  cloth  and  pour  into  a bottle,  add- 
ing enough  water  to  make  a full  pint  and 


flavoring  with  sugar,  cloves,  cinnamon  and 
allspice  to  taste. 

There  we  have  the  idea:  Don’t  drink 
your  whiskey  clear;  flavor  it  “to  taste,” 
with  a little  of  our  liver  regulator! 

VES,  the  Chattanooga  Medicine  Com- 
pany knows  how  to  boom  its  prod- 
ucts. By  looking  at  the  wrapper  of 
the  Black  Draught  package,  you  will 
find  that  the  “Spanish  name”  of  the 
lotion  is  “HEPALINA.”  Ah!  you  say, 
the  Spaniards  use  it,  too,  do  they?  It 
must  be  good. 

And  then  you  turn  the  package 
around,  and  you  discover  that  while  it 
does  not  “guarantee”  a cure,  it  is  “rec- 
ommended for”  “Liver  Complaint,  Con- 
stipation, Dyspepsia,  Sour  Stomach,  In- 
digestion, Loss  of  Appetite,  Pimples,  Bad 
Blood,  Sick  Head  Ache,  Offensive  Breath, 
Biliousness,  Bilious  Cholic,  Chills  and 
Fever,  Kidney  Disorders,  and  Rheumatic 
Pains.”  And  again  you  are  impressed. 
This  certainly  is  a good,  all-around  med- 
icine to  have  about  the  house. 

There  is  tragedy  in  the  fraud  of  the 
uhole  business,  in  the  deception  of  thou- 
sands of  gullible,  unfortunate  people 
each  year.  But  there  is  at  least  one  note 
of  humor  in  the  affair:  one  of  the  d' Sec- 
tions in  the  Black  Draught  pamphlet 
reads  as  follows: 

Take  a dose  at  bed  time,  then  skip  two 
or  three  nights  and  continue  until  the 
pains  disappear. 

Continue  until  the  pains  disappear! 
No  wonder  112,000  dozen  packages  are 
sold  every  year! 


Somewhere  in  France” 


Loyal  to  Home  Folks 

A little  girl  in  an  east-side  family  has 
been  hearing  her  parents  discuss  out-of- 
town  buying,  and  their  argument  has 
been  strongly  for  the  trade-at-home  pol- 
icy. A mother  who,  with  her  small  son, 
was  visiting  at  the  home  last  week  from 
a neighboring  city,  was  surprised  to  hear 
the  daughter  of  the  house  say  to  her  off- 
spring: ‘‘Don’t  try  to  hold  my  hand.  Ill 
die  an  old  maid  before  I’ll  marry  an  out- 
of-town  man.” 

— The  Independence  (Ivans.)  Reporter. 

For  His  Wife’s  Health 

Ten  kegs  of  beer,  eight  gallons  in  each, 

a case  of  beer  and  a quan-  

tity  of  whisky,  this  is 

what  Pres  Warden  has  

ordered  from  May  4 to 
July  4 for  his  wife’s  'Ss^> 

health,  according  to  evi- 
dence introduced  in  the 
hearing  of  Warden  before 
Judge  George  H.  Castle,  SB 

at  Shenandoah. 

— The  Tabor  (Iowa)  

Beacon.  COAL 

Theft  is  Theft  BIN  ]■ 

We  wish  to  correct  a |H 

statement  made  in  our  jHR 

last.  The  meat  stolen  be- 
longed  to  Henry  Bie- 
brecher  instead  of  Fred  Hj 

Hartwig,  and  there  was  a JH 

somewhat  lesser  quan-  .\l^^ 

tity  than  reported.  How-  i\  \ . a 
ever  the  fact  of  the  theft  v \ 
remains  and  our  senti-  \\\ 

ments  are  unchanged. 

— Sandusky  (0.)  Register. 

Placing  Jim  ^ 

A Quitman  correspond- 
ent to  a Conway  paper 
says:  “Jim  Brinkley  was 
in  town  Monday  after- 
noon, using  his  eloquence  against  agricul- 
tural schools  and  demonstration  work,” 
adding  that  Jim  is  a good  farmer. 

Jim  may  have  always  paid  his  debts 
and  have  had  plenty  of  “hog  and  hom- 
iny,” but  well  bet  he  belongs  to  the  bull 
tongue  brigade  and  is  a full  brother  to 
the  old  guy  at  the  circus  who,  after  a 
careful  and  most  critical  examination  of 
the  giraffes,  exclaimed,  “Hell,  thar  ain’t 
no  sech  animals.” 

— The  Van  Buren  (Ark.) 

Democrat. 

The  Devil’s  New  Ways 

Rev.  Dr.  Boggs  had  .the  misfortune 
to  break  his  automobile  Sunday  so  there 


were  no  services  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  here. 

— Texas  Valley  Note  in  the  Marathon 
(N.  Y.)  Independent. 

No  House  of  Cards , This 

Lightning  struck  the  home  of  Fred 
Klemm  near  Duncan’s  Falls,  in  the 
Sunday  morning’s  storm  and  was  de- 
stroyed. 

— The  McConnellsville  (0.)  Herald. 

Will  Work  Both 

Omer  Rowland  and  wife  left  for  Blain 
to-day  where  he  will  work  on  the  county 
directory  and  the  guest  of  his  father. 

— The  Dunkirk  (Ind.)  News. 

Something  to  Worry  About 


||p^j 
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— St.  Josepb  (Mo.) 

Romance 

“I  want  to  know  of  any  lady  that 
owns  a farm  that  would  like  to  get  mar- 
ried. I am  a bachelor  and  would  like 
to  find  a lady  of  that  kind.  I am  a 
harvest  hand.  I don’t  own  a farm  myself 
and  would  like  to  find  a lady  that  does 
own  a farm.” 

— Letter  in  the  Troy  (Kans.)  Chief. 

Doubtful 

FOR  SALE — One  yearling  Shorthorn 
bull  and  2 good  milch  cows,  each  giving 
4 gallon  of  milk  a day.  Alva  St.  John, 
Cedarville,  Ohio. 

— Adv.  in  the  Xenia  (0.)  Republican. 


Fascination  of  the  Farm 

Bill  Bock,  the  village  plumber,  was 
out  at  Thompson  Scoggin’s  ranch  last 
week  putting  some  finishing  touches  to 
the  individual  gas  lighting  plant  that  now 
makes  Thomp’s  house  and  barn  almost 
as  bright  by  night  as  by  day.  It  is  im- 
provements like  this  that  keep  the  chil- 
dren on  the  farm. 

— The  Fossil  (Ore.)  Journal. 

Life  in  a Small  Town 

Talking  about  pathetic  things,  how 
could  you  beat  the  hunger  for  amuse- 
ment in  the  average  small  town?  Just 
take  note  of  the  people  who  have  nothing 

special  to  do — old  men 

who  no  longer  work, 

younger  men  who  have 

retired  from  business,  wo- 
men  who  are  idlers  by 
choice  or  force  of  eircum- 

,N stances — and  watch  them 

as  they  go  about  the 
^ streets.  They  stand  be- 

.11  fore  a store  window  half 

H '‘I  an  hour  at  a time,  look- 

ing  at  things  in  which 
they  are  not  interested  at 
all,  walk  six  blocks  to  see 
something  a busy  person 
would  not  notice  at  all, 
take  a hand  in  discussions 
they  know  nothing  about 
j nor  care  anything  about 

Kl l»|0fff||  ^ anc*  8toP  an 

1^1 r way  looking  for  some- 

thing  they  know  not  what. 
The  days  are  a hundred 
-rz-  hours  long  to  them  and 

the  future  looms  dismal 
just  ahead. 

— The  Paris  (Mo.) 

Appeal. 

A Sad  Affliction 

Now  we%  have  the 
closer-to-nature  women 
who  dance  bare-!egged  on 
the  grass,  and  our  eyesight  is  growing 
dim. 

— The  Brenham  (Tex.)  Banner. 

Oh,  Joy  ! 

The  music  from  the  instruments  fill 
the  crowds  with  enthusiasm  and  pleas- 
ing effects,  the  sweet  strains  floated  out 
on  the  atmosphere  like  waves  on  the 
ocean  deep,  vibrating  on  and  on,  caus- 
ing the  person  of  melancholy  tendency 
to  feel  happy  and  those  presumably 
happy  to  feel  highly  elated,  and  the 
rest  to  feel  as  all  the  world  was  a flower 
garden,  and  paradise  was  theirs,  all  for 
the  asking. 

—The  Crosbyton  (Tex.)  News. 
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A NEATLY  PLAYED  FORWARD  PASS 

Tibbott  o ; Princeton  {No.  1)  has  sent  the  ball  away  to  Captain  Glick  {No.  2),  who  received  it  about  five  yards  beyond 
his  position,  as  shown  in  the  picture.  The  passer  has  been  well  protected  by  two  other  backs  {with  the  white  numbers). 


The  Football  Shock-Absorbers 


By  HERBERT  REED 


IT  REQUIRES  no  seventh  son,  nor 
yet  even  a follower  of  the  football 
Yoga,  to  divine  that  the  title  of  this 
article  refers  to  the  line — to  the  seven, 
or  five,  or  perhaps  three,  men  who  take 
up  the  first  thrust  of  the  enemy’s  at- 
tack. To  these  men  their  foes  are  much 
more  intimate,  much  more  beridden  with 
individuality  than  is  the  case  with  the 
backs.  They  look  upon  their  foemen 
face  to  face.  It  follows  as  the  night  the 
day  that  if  these  men  are  shock-absorbers 
they  are  also  shock-producers.  On  their 
ability  to  stop  the  foe  short  upon  oc- 
casion, and  upon  occasion  to  yield  both 
wisely  and  well,  as  well  as  to  carry  their 
drive  to  the  enemy,  hangs  many  a game, 
big  or  little. 

While  the  season  is  still  young  it  might 
be  as  well  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
football  public  to  this  line,  for  in  mid- 
November  the  line  will  be  forgotten,  the 
sterling  work  that  it  does  overlooked. 
The  football  public,  like  any  other  pub- 
lic that  follows  sport,  is  looking  for 
heroes.  It  finds  one  in  the  line  now  and 
then  only  because  the  choice  is  playing 
super-football.  At  that,  it  may  be  bad 
football  from  the  view-point  of  accepted 
technique.  It  may  be  a bad  style  of 
football  for  even  a good,  perhaps  a bet- 
ter than  good,  forward  to  play.  Ned 
Glass  played  his  position  much  as  he 
pleased.  The  same  was  true  of  Shenk, 
the  Princeton  guard.  The  same  was  true 
of  Journeay  of  Pennsylvania  last  year, 
and  is  true  of  Cool  of  Cornell  this  year, 
But  the  man  who  is  making  a reputa- 
tion behind  the  line  can  seldom  count 
upon  the  individual  in  front  of  him.  He 
must  count  upon  the  line  as  an  entity — 
the  shock-maker  or  the  shock-absorber — 
and  the  deeper  one  digs  into  the  heart 
of  that  line  play  the  more  one  is  led 
to  the  belief  that  the  terms  are  well- 
nigh  interchangeable.  The  unmediate 
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technique  differs — not  the  fundamental 
theory. 

Returning  from  any  football  game  the 
careful  observer  must  answer  two 
queries,  the  first  put  by  the  lover  of 
football  who  has  not  delved  very  far  be- 
low’ the  surface,  the  second  put  by  the 
man  w’ho  is  interested  in  the  geometry 
of  the  gridiron  game — and  it  has  taken 
football  to  prove  to  many  that  geome- 
try existed.  The  first  query  is,  “Howr 
are  the  backs?.  Have  they  a Brickley, 
a Hardwick,  a Coy,  a Kennard,  etc.?” 
The  second  query  is,  “Have  they  a 
line?” 

On  the  answer  to  this  second  compact 
query  hangs  much  of  the  law  and  most 
of  the  prophets  of  football.  Year  after 
year  Harvard  has  produced  brilliant 
backs,  and  for  this  reason  the  outside 
public  has  made  the  Crimson  a favorite 
almost  every  fall  since  the  regime  of 
Haughton  began  to  show  results.  Once 
in  a while  a man  like  Pat  Grant,  like 
Parmenter,  like  Storer,  has  appeared  and 
stirred  the  crow’d,  but  I might  mention 
the  names  of  many  Harvard  forwards 
who  have  been  tremendous  factors  in 
the  success  of  the  team  without  so  much 
as  stirring  up  an  echo  of  applause. 

I have  here  momentarily  separated 
the  line  from  the  game  of  football  con- 
sidered as  a w’hole,  mainly  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  the  spectator  w’ho  studies 
the  game  as  a w’hole  cannot  afford  to 
think  henwvard,  cannot  afford  to  be  be- 
witched by  individuals.  The  front  shock- 
absorber,  the  front  shock-producer,  will 
never  rise  above  the  fume  and  fury  of 
the  play  to  the  outsider.  But  why  be 
an  outsider?  The  men  in  the  line  do 
not  care.  They  are  content  with  w^ork 
well  done. 

All  of  w’hich  leads  me  to  a restatement 
of  the  game  of  football  as  a whole,  and 
I hope  leads  the  reader  to  a rereading 


of  a statement  that  it  seems  necessary 
to  make  annually.  The  statement  may 
not  be  correct.  It  is  simply  epitome  of 
the  theory  and  practise  of  football  as 
il  is  understood  by  the  brightest  and 
the  most  successful  minds  connected 
with  the  game.  Well,  then,  let  us  have 
at  it. 

Football  within  the  limitations  of  the 
rules  and  sportsmanship  is  a wrar  game. 
Either  by  force  or  by  deception  the  at- 
tack advances  through  the  opposition 
to  the  goal  line,  which  might  be  con- 
sidered the  capital  of  the  enemy.  If 
force  is  the  method  used  it  can  be  ap- 
plied only  on  certain  lines.  These  lines 
gc  forward  perpendicular  to  the  line  of 
defense,  on  either  a close  or  a wride  slant, 
or  around  a wing  of  the  defense.  It  is 
the  history  of  football  that  it  has  de- 
veloped certain  standard  drives  know’n 
as  the  two  straight  drives,  the  two  close 
slants,  the  two  wide  slants,  and  the  end 
run.  In  the  same  manner  the  deceptions 
have  become  standardized.  Without  go- 
ing into  detail  they  may  be  labeled 
as  follows:  the  criss-cross,  the  delayed 
runner,  the  forward  pass,  the  delayed 
pass,  the  fake  forward  pass,  the  split 
play,  and  the  fake  kick.  Their  inherent 
strength  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  op- 
ponents must  be  deceived. 

F ailure  in  deception  is  failure  in  ex- 
ecution. 

This  is  opposed  to  the  straight  game, 
wherein  the  application  of  force  is  not 
dependent  upon  surprise.  The  distribu- 
tions in  front  of  this  attack  are  unim- 
portant as  long  as  they  are  simple  and 
concentrated. 

Returning  to  the  straight  game,  a 
fundamental  principle,  involving  the 
team  element,  must  first  lie  properly 
valued.  Arising  from  the  basic  fact  that 
one  man  on  the  defense  is  more  capable 
under  the  rules  than  his  equal  on  the 
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WHERE  THE  TIGERS  WERE  FOOLED 

Wilkinson,  a Syracuse  back,  turning  Princeton's  left  end  for  a neat  gain.  The  left  side  of  the  Nassau  line  has  been 
badly  spilled,  and  even  the  defensive  halfback  has  been  drawn  in. 


offense,  it  results  that  equal  concentra- 
tions on  attack  and  defense  at  least  off- 
set one  another.  But  the  nature  of  offen- 
sive plays  is  such  that  the  masses  are 
concentrated  against,  players  weak 
numerically,  provided  the  masses  ar- 
rive at  the  vital  point  before  the  de- 
fense can  concentrate  on  that  point — 
in  other  words,  provided  the  time 
element  is  not  violated. 

In  order  that  the  mass  may  arrive 
within  this  time  it  is  necessary  that  the 
play  shall  not  be  behind  the  line  of 
scrimmage  more  than  a given  fraction 
of  time,  that  fraction  to  be  determined 
by  the  stopwatch.  This  is  the  way  it 
works  out — no  play  in  which  the  man 
with  the  ball  takes  more  than  five  steps 
behind  the  line  of  scrimmage  is  good,  be- 
cause the  defense  has  time  to  concen- 
trate. 

Difficult,  for  one  to  quarrel  with  that. 
Those  who  do  quarrel  with  it  must  show 
teams  that  by  victory  will  prove  their 
contention.  That  is  what  Yale,  and  for 


that  matter  all  teams  that  use  the  lateral 
pass,  are  trying  to  do.  The  work  of  the 
lines  this  year  ought  to  answer  the  three 
questions:  How  long  can  a good  line 
hold  against  a good  line?  How  long 
ought  it  to  hold?  Is  it  worth  while 
holding  overtime  in  order  to  loose  a play 
of  debatable  value? 

In  the  early  season  those  teams  that 
did  not  use  plays  of  debatable  value  but 
that  did  use  plays  and  formations  long 
admitted  to  be  sound,  won  for  the  most 
part  through  the  work  of  fhe  line.  It 
was  so  when  Cornell  ran  up  a big  score 
against  Williams,  thus  dedicating  the 
new  Schoellkopf  Memorial  Field  at 
Jthaca.  It  was  so  when  within  the 
limits  of  the  stopwatch’s  checking 
Princeton  was  able  to  get  the  kicking 
game  in  action  against  Syracuse,  and  it 
was  so  when  Lehigh  all  but  defeated 
Yale. 

A.s  these  lines  appear  the  Harvard- 
Cornell  game  will  have  been  decided — 
an  excellent  test  of  line  play  both  in 


theory  and  practise,  but  it  will  remain 
for  the  Harvard-Yale  game  in  all  prob- 
ability to  settle  the  moot  point  of  just 
what  that  is  worth  while  can  be  devel- 
oped behind  the  line,  and  in  how  many 
seconds  or  fractions  of  seconds.  It  is 
unfortunate,  indeed,  that  lateral  passing 
has  not  been  put  on  more  extensively 
by  the  smaller  colleges  in  the  early  sea- 
son games,  so  that  the  lover  of  football 
might  make  a closer  study  of  it. 

So  long  as  the  present  regimes  as  Har- 
vard and  Cornell  endure  there  is  every 
probability  that  their  battle  will  t>e  one 
of  sweep  against  thrust,  and  the  same 
is  true  of  the  Yale-Harvard  game. 
Thrust  so  far  has  won,  and  won  handily. 
Sweep  is  yet  to  have  its  day  and  its  test 
in  a battle  between  two  first-class  col- 
lege elevens.  The  Carlisle  Indians  under 
Warner  had  sweep,  but  the  team  and  the 
methods  used  in  preparing  it  for  its  big 
games  were  such  that  it  was  imposs:ble 
to  obtain  a verdict  on  the  value  of  that 
type  of  game,  considered  as  a type. 


Confetti 

By  RALPH  M.  THOMSON 


AVrHY  should  the  heart  appear  disconsolate — 

**  What  need  is  there  to  shed  one  soul-wrung  tear, 
When  ruddy  Nature  holds  her  happy  fete, 

At  fall’s  request,  in  honor  of  the  year? 

The  multi-colored  leaves  which  autumn  strews 
About  the  hills  and  dales  in  silent  mirth, 

Are  but  confetti  from  God’s  avenues, 

For  spirit-winds  to  scatter  over  earth. 
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A view  of  Belgrade,  showing  the  railroad  from  Austria  into  Serbia, — a strategic  point  of  importance. 


Wartime  Gaiety  in  Serbia 

One  of  the  redeeming  aspects  of  the  war  is  the  devoted  work  that  is  being  done  by  Americans,  both 
here  and  on  the  firing  line,  to  relieve  the  suffering  of  the  unfortunate  victims.  This  article  is  an  extract 
from  a letter  sent  from  Nish,  Serbia,  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Evans,  a member  of  the  Committee  of  Mercy's 
Serbian  Expedition.  Mr.  Evans'  letter,  while  outlining  the  somber  background,  speaks  of  the  brighter 
and  less  faitiiliar  side  of  warfare. 


IN  SPITE  of  the  war  there  seems  to 
be  considerable  gaiety.  . The  people 
enjoy  their  promenade  hours  to  the 
utmost,  sitting  on  the  walks  around  the 
plaza  which  we  have  dubbed  “Columbus 
Circle,”  sipping  their  delicious  cafe  a la 
Turque,  or  their  abominable  drinks,  and 
eating  kolache  (little  cakes).  The  officers 
strut  and  the  soldiers  salute  and  the 
ladies  bow  and  smirk.  Every  one  is 
very  happy.  In  the  evenings  there  is  a 
fheatre.  It  is  a marvel.  Last  night 
we  went  to  see  it.  Ordinarily  they  have 
an  outdoor  stage,  and  the  people  sit 
crowded  around  little  tables  in  the  gar- 
den, but  last  night  it  threatened  rain, 
so  they  had  it  inside  a crazy  old  hall. 
It  was  a French  tragedy  translated.  The 
hall  was  jammed  with  officers  and 
ladies,  all  eating  and  drinking  and  chat- 
ting, and  yet  they  actually  seemed  to 
hear  and  enjoy  all  that  took  place  on  the 
stage,  in  spite  of  the  terrible  hubbub. 
Some  of  the  acting  seemed  quite  good,  but 
as  a whole  it  did  seem  pretty  primitive. 

However,  we  went  again  to  the  thea- 
tre, when,  instead  of  a play,  as  usual, 
there  was  an  orchestral  concert  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Serbian  Red  Cross.  It 


was  held  outdoors  in  the  garden,  and 
when  we  arrived,  about  nine-thirty,  an 
immense  crowd  of  all  sorts  were  jammed 
around  little  tables  sipping  coffee  and 
schlivaritz,  and  making  a very  glittering 
ensemble — every  man  in  a blazing  uni- 
form, every  lady  in  her  best.  Standing 
room  only  was  left,  so  we  stood  against 
the  trees  around  the  edges  of  the  garden. 
The  stage  was  completely  filled  with  a 
soldier  orchestra,  all  in  the  uniform  of 
the  Serbian  privates — a somber,  soft 
brown  wool,  making  a good  background 
for  the  leader,  who  literally  vibrated 
with  medals.  There  were  about  fifty 
pieces,  a very  fair  symphony.  They 
played  perfectly,  getting  really  wonder- 
ful effects,  the  Serbian  and  Russian 
things,  with  their  stunning  ensemble 
effects.  The  audience  listened  spell- 
bound through  each  number  and  were 
most  enthusiastic;  and  how  those  fel- 
lows did  love  to  play!  As  a matter  of 
fact  three- fourths  of  the  orchestra  is 
made  up  of  Austrian  prisoners.  They 
dress  them  in  Serbian  uniforms  and  let 
them  play  in  the  band.  Each  Friday 
night  they  play  here;  other  n:ghts  in 
Belgrade  and  other  large  cities,  thereby 


earning  quite  a decent,  regular  sum  for 
the  Red  Cross.  It  was  very  interesting 
to  watch  their  faces  while  they  bent  to 
their  bows,  drawing  out  a sweeping, 
sobbing  melody.  Here  they  seemed  to 
give  vent  to  all  they  had  experienced  and 
suffered  in  the  past  year,  and  to  all  their 
sorrows  and  long  ngs.  It  seemed  strange- 
ly ironical.  The  little  modest  Austrian, 
who  was  first  violin  and  carried  the 
solos  in  The  Tales  of  Hoffman,  won 
storms  of  applause  from  the  people  who 
had  tried  to  kill  him,  had  perhaps 
wounded  him,  and  now  held  him  as  a 
slave  to  work  without  pay  for  his  bread. 
He  did  play  divinely,  too.  Yes,  it  seems 
that  the  Teutons  are  carrying  culture 
to  the  others,  but  hardly  in  the  manner 
they  had  planned  and  hardly  of  the  sort 
they  advocate.  For  not  one  German 
note  was  sounded.  They  plaved  one  of 
Saint-Saens’  pieces  (Dance  Macabre).  I 
was  curious  to  see  how  it  would  take, 
and  I was  satisfied.  It  was  the  hit  of 
the  evening.  The  audience,  delighted 
by  the  weird  style,  made  them  repeat  it 
twice.  They  closed  with  Sousa’s  “Stars 
and  Stripes  Forever,”  after  which  the 
American  contingent  cheered. 


October 

By  HENRY  CLEVELAND  WOOD 


A HI  Nature,  vain  deceit — why  this  dissembling? 

To  robe  yourself  in  garments  all  so  gay; 

The  die  is  cast,  within  the  balance  trembling, 

Your  fate  is  but  the  passing  of  a day, 

And  in  the  knowledge  of  that  dread  tomorrow, 

I read  ’neath  painted  face  your  heart's  deep  sorrow. 
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The  Cook’s  Tour 

VIII 

By  LEM  ALLEN 

Drawings  by  Oliver  Herford 


Being  the  blithe  adventure  of  the  erstwhile  cook  for  the  Bar-2  cattle  outfit,  and  his  erudite  partner 
Allingham,  chronicled  by  the  former  during  the  progress  of  an  “intensive”  tour  of  certain  hitherto  little- 
known  portions  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 


HIT  was  nigh  ait  oclock  in  the 
evenin  when  we  got  to  St  Johns 
wich  they  call  seventy  five  mile 
fum  the  Santa  Fee  at  Holbrook.  Alling- 
ham and  me  had  bin  movin  right  ajile 
sence  leavin  the  stage  an  takin  long  steps 
to  save  our  shoes  ez  the  feller  says.  Hit 
want  bad  walkin  fer  the  fust  few  mile 
but  at  sundown  a cole  wind  sprung  up 
from  the  Noth  an  come  a creepin 
up  behine  us  an  slippin  in  bechune 
the  chinks  in  a fellers  ribs  twell 
onct  or  twict  I lookt  down  to  see  ef 
my  shirt  want  baloonin  out  in  front 
seems  like  hit  felt  thataway.  Al- 
linghams  teeth  was  chattering  but 
he  was  in  a good  enuff  humer  praps 
becaus  we  cudden  hear  nobuddys 
vois  only  a kyoties  down  the  draw 
to  the  left  an  that  was  right  soothin 
compaird  to  Meelankthun  the  stage 
drivers  convesashun. 

Haint  the  stars  wunnerful  says  Al- 
lingham. Shorely  they  is  nothin  so  lufly 
as  nacher  in  all  her  nekked  beauty  he 
says.  Nacher  wud  make  more  on  a hit 
with  me  I «ays  ef  she  was  wearin  of  a 
overcote.  You  aint  cole  are  you  says 
Allingham  like  he  was  surprised.  0 no 
I says  sarkastik  Im  ony  shakin  fer  a 
drink  ef  I kin  hold  out  I says  I reckn 
111  be  able  to  shiver  a right  harty 
sweat  air  long. 

You  shud  not  talk  so  lite  about  seryus 
matters  like  likker  says  Allingham  re- 
member we  have  not  had  none  sence  we 
left  Vegas  an  as  fer  yore  slitin  refrens  to 
nacher  he  says  I am  greefd  at  hit  ware  is 
yore  pote  sole.  Hits  ware  my  luck  is 
I reckn  I says  ef  you  kin  locate  that 
there  111  split  with  you  an  no  kwestyuns 
ast  an  he  laft. 

I wud  like  I says  after  a breef  pa  us 
for  to  have  some  of  them  nacher  lowers 
here  now  with  no  more  cloths  on  than  we 
got  I done  redd  a lot  in  books  about  the 
beautys  of  nacher  I says  but  my  iddee  is 
that  most  of  them  books  was  wrote  in  a 
warm  room  with  a fire  bumin  an  mebbe 
ef  the  riter  possest  an  innepennent  in- 
come a sidebord  handy.  Bein  dost  to 
the  soil  is  all  rite  I says  ef  you  got  a 
cuppel  of  seesond  planks  bechune  you 
an  hit.  Otherwice  not. 

Quit  it  says  Allingham  leave  me  have 
my  ill  looshuns  I done  condemned  man- 
kind out  of  hand  yaars  ago  an  ef  you  go 
an  deestroy  my  faith  in  nacher  I wont 
have  nothin  leff  to  admire  ceptin  my 
own  lovble  persnalty  but  you  aint  mean- 
in  them  words  you  jest  got  a mood  thats 
all.  Now  looky  here  I says  plumb  riled 
I aint  no  hand  to  take  a fence  unneces- 
sary but  you  got  to  return  that  there 
reemark  hits  right  insultin  when  I git 
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to  wearin  moods  I says  I wanttoo  be  shot 
at  sunrice  I got  some  self  reespek  left  I 
says  ef  I have  bin  ridin  behine  a team 
of  mules  the  best  part  of  the  day  0 
alright  says  Allingham  yore  jest  feelin 


Nobuddys  vois  only  a kyoties. 

ornery  I reckn.  I kin  stan  fer  that  I 
says  becaus  I shore  am  well  he  says  Im 
glad  you  admit  it  becaus  we  aint  got 
time  to  argy  the  pint  yonner  is  the  fights 
of  St  Johns. 

The  fust  thin  we  done  on  gittin  into 
town  was  to  hunt  up  a hotel  wich  was 
callt  the  St  Johns  house  an  git  a room 
now  says  Allingham  wile  you  are  restin 
yore  weery  disposishun  111  jest  step  out 
an  locate  a eatin  place  well  I says  al- 
right but  after  Allingham  done  got  gone 
I begun  studyin  an  hit  didn  seem  right 
nachel  him  offerin  to  go  out  skoutin 
thataway.  I wondred  ef  hit  was  wisky 
was  a lurin  him.  Allingham  aint  what 
you  cud  name  on- 
genrus  but  hits  bin 
won  of  my  experi- 
ences that  these 
year  fellers  what  is 
callt  genrus  to  a 
fault  is  usually 
most  genrus  to  one 
of  there  own.  Es 
a rule  that  is. 

So  I walkt  out  in- 
to the  street  an  lookt 
into  two  or  three 
saloons  an  about  the 
third  won  what 
was  a ornery  lookin 
whitewasht  shack 
name  Jacks  place  I 
see  Allingham  a 
standin  up  agin 
the  bar  talkin  ern- 
est  to  the  bartender 
an  sippin  at  a glass 
of  beer.  I was  right  Be  youall  the 


glad  to  see  he  wasnt  drinkin  nothin  st  rong 
after  him  prommussin  me  not  to  tech 
sperrits  endurin  of  the  toor  but  all  I 
says  was  well  hit  dont  look  like  this  w as  a 
short  order  house  none.  Im  jest  a wet  tin 
my  appetite  says  Allingham  turnin  aroun 
some  hacked  an  the  bartender  says 
partner  you  kin  putt  in  es  short  a order 
ez  you  pleese  ef  hit  inkludes  the  right 
words  Im  year  to  fill  hit. 

In  fack  says  the  bartender  youall  dont 
haftoo  name  yore  bevrage  a tall  hits 
wisky  how  kin  you  tell  I says.  Wy  you 
got  a wisky  face  says  the  bartender  alert 
an  determind  he  says.  Now  yore  fren 
here  he  says  was  plumb  discouragd  look- 
in  when  he  come  in  like  he  was  bein 
trailed  by  a erring  wife  or  somethin.  So 
I drawd  him  a glass  of  beer  he  says  with- 
out w’aitin  fer  him  to  open  his  winpipc 
Im  right  cute  sizin  fellers  up  thataway 
he  says. 

What  will  you  have  yoreself  I ast  the 
bartender  0 a little  sody  he  says  keer- 
less  I aint  taken  nothin  strong  sence  I 
went  huntin  wildcats  over  to  the  St 
Johns  house  las  summer  one  nite  an 
shot  up  the  bridle  chamber  sos  they  had 
to  kalsomime  the  wall  paper  all  over  agin 
Im  offen  the  stuff.  So  we  drinkt  up. 

Allingham  seemt  satisfide  after  he  had 
his  beer  so  we  went  over  to  a Chink 
restrant  w'hat  the  bartender  who  says 
he  was  the  Jack  owned  the  saloon  p;nted 
out  to  us  an  ordred  a cuppel  of  T bone 
stakes.  They  was  tuff  stakes  do  you 
reckn  these  is  shore  enuff  T bone  stakes 


gie 


gents  what  hat  the  arqymen. 
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I says  I dunno  Allingham  says  but  ef 
they  is  hits  a doubble  cinch  my  teeth 
need  sharpenin  somethin  feerce. 

Lets  us  order  a nother  cuppel  of  them 
he  says  an  then  step  out  in  the  kichin 
an  see  wharein  lays  the  mistry  alright  I 
says.  So  thats  what  we  done  an  after 
hearin  the  Chink  in  front  shout  out  the 
order  an  waitin  a minit  we  snook  out 
through  the  door  to  the  kitchin  an  thar 
was  a littel  skinnery  Chink  about  so  high 
takin  T bones  from  a pile  in  the  cornder 
of  the  table  an  poundin  them  into  a 
cuppel  of  slabs  of  ornery  roun  stake  that 
lookt  jest  like  ourn  hat  tastet.  The  iddee 
Mister  Editor  was  to  brile  em  thataway 
I reckn  an  gin  em  to  us  fer  genuwine  T 
bone  stakes  hit  shore  riled  me  an  I 
grabbd  the  littel  Chink  by  the  neck  an 
passt  him  outn  the  back  door. 

Allingham  was  laffin  fit  to  kill  but  I 
cuddent  see  nothin  to  laff  at  lessn  hit 
was  the  way  the  Chinks  all  hollered  an 
tuk  on  I dont  see  nothin  humrust  into 
onderhandet  bisniz 
speshually  regardin  p 
somethin  I got  to  ( i 
eat.  / \ 

Well  we  finely  j — 
quited  down  an  ex- 
plained  to  a depity  j 
sheriff  how  hit  come  *s—i 
about  an  he  made 
the  Chink  gin  us  a 
cuppel  of  reglar  T 
bone  stakes  an  so 
we  made  out  to  git 
a meal.  But  hit  jest 
shows  Mister  Editor  w 
putt  no  credit  in  a Chinks  doins  Alling- 
ham says  they  was  a feller  writ  a pome 
over  there  heethen  suttelness  onct  hit 
was  a purty  good  iddee  but  I dunno 
seems  like  ef  I had  my  chyce  what  to 
write  over  one  on  em  twud  be  a eppy- 
taft. 


had  his  douts  but  me  an  my  fren  is 
right  ptickler  wharbouts  our  names  is 
feachered  what  did  you  say  yore  paper 
was  callt.  Hits  the  St  Johns  Oh-bee-oh- 
ee  he  says  spellin  hit  out  slow.  Oboe  he 
says  an  there  haint  no  aitch  before  the 
nishul  0 as  some  of  my  degenrat  feller 
members  of  the  noospaper  perfesshun 
wud  have  hit. 

Thats  a right  funny  name  for  a paper 
says  Allingham  but  hit  has  hits  pints  a 
oboe  is  a wind  instrument  aint  it  yes 
says  the  yung  feller  an  a loud  won.  Ef 
you  bin  to  grand  opry  lately  he  says 
you  kin  doutless  remember  how  when 
them  there  oboes  gits  goin  right  strong 
the  rest  of  the  orkestry  mought  jes  as 
well  set  back  an  res  there  lungs  fer  all 


you 


We  hadn  hardly  finnisht  eatin  when  a 
slim  lookin  yung  feller  right  norrer  be- 
chune  the  sholters  an  wearin  one  them 
kakky  suits  fum  Norfalk  Virginnia  an 
eyeglasses  come  bust  in  into  the  restrant 
an  approchd  us  ware  we  set.  Be  youall 
the  gents  what  hat  the  argymen  with  the 
propriter  of  this  year  stablishment  jest 
now  he  says  hasty  like  an  drug  up  a 
chair.  Mebbe  so  says  Allingham  plumb 
onincouragin  an  mebbe  not  whats  hit  to 
you  my  yung  fren. 

I lookt  fer  troubel  when  Allingham 
anserd  the  yung  feller  thataway  but  he 
jest  smilt  an  wij>ed  off  his  eyeglasses 
with  a fancy  hankercher  mebbe  I was  a 
trifel  presiptus  he  says  but  seein  as  my 
paper  is  jest  decidet  to  adopt  recen 
eastren  editoryal  styles  an  has  undertook 
a polcy  of  miltant  sivik  regenerashun 
more  communly  callt  mukraking  he  says 
an  es  I unnerstand  yore  contoversy  with 
Mister  Sin  Long  he  says  involved  a 
kwestshun  of  feed  adulterashun  of  large 
momunt  to  the  communty  praps  I may 
he  pardond  well  alright  says  Allingham 
hut  be  right  shore  hit  done  happen  agin. 

The  yung  feller  laft  an  says  now  fer 
the  facts  an  pul  It  out  a pad  an  pensil 
this  is  a grate  story  he  says  hit  will 
doutless  work  up  into  a feacher  artikel 
praps  we  cud  even  git  out  a extry  he 
says  we  aint  got  one  out  sence  the  gov- 
iner  passt  through  year  last  summer  an 
underwent  a hot  bath  an  a change  of 
linnon  at  the  St  Johns  house  he  says. 

Well  mebbe  so  says  Allingham  like  he 


Most  of  them  books  was  wrote  in  a warm 
room. 

the  good  theys  doin.  Wen  I fust  come  on 
to  Ahrzona  he  says  this  year  paper  was 
callt  the  Clarion  but  I reecallt  the  fack 
that  effishency  was  the  order  of  the  day 
an  the  funkshuns  of  a noospaper  was  to 
make  a noise  an  I jest  give  her  the  out- 
beat  inest  titel  I cud  think  up  an  whats 
more  he  says  I glory  in  my  shame.  Now 
how  about  this  year  story  he  says  fust 
off  who  are  you  gents  an  whar  you  fum 
an  do  you  know  ennythin  about  the  pro- 
jektet  railrode  through  St  Johns  them 
there  is  my  U.  P.  Q.s  meanin  usual  pe- 
liminery  questshuns  in  the  vernakler. 

Ef  there  is  a railrode  comin  through 
St.  Johns  all  I hope  is  its  year  nex  time 
I make  the  same  error  says  Allingham 
we  started  by  the  stage  with  a yuman 
talkin  mashine  name  Meelankthun  S. 
Barrers  what  broke  down  sum  ten  mile 
outside  St  Johns  an  we  hooft  it  into  town 
I aint  rite  shore  yit  wether  to  sympthise 
with  my  feet  or  congratshulat  my  years. 
That  aint  nothin  says  the  yung  feller 
Meelankthuns  got  a gal  in  them  hills 
Noth  of  town  he  alius  brakes  down  there 
he’ll  be  along  tomorro  mornin  hev  you 
gents  bisniz  in  these  parts  or  are  you 
travellin  for  plessur.  Neither  says  Al- 
lingham. So  far  that  is  he  says. 

I reckn  you  mought  putt  hit  down 
were  travellin  fer  our  helth  Allingham 
says  ef  we  aint  we  soon  will  be  lessn  we 
git  better  treatmen  on  the  root  shake 
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says  the  yung  feller  cordyul  my  names 
Griggs  an  I come  out  four  year  ago  come 
winter.  Yessir  he  says  four  year  ago  I 
lef  that  pest  hoi  Noo  York  with  six 
months  gin  me  to  live  an  look  at  me 
now  the  pitcher  of  helth  to  say  nothin 
of  5ein  sole  owner  publisher  editor  ree- 
portoryal  staff  an  compositor  of  the 
livest  littel  sheet  in  the  state.  An  me 
ony  four  year  in  Gods  country  he  says. 

Well  says  Allingham  ef  this  years 
Gods  country  he  must  manege  it  by 
depity  hits  shore  in  a lamentabel  state 
of  disrepare  the  only  thin  you  got  here 
they  aint  got  better  an  more  on  in  Noo 
York  is  elbow  room  he  says.  All  we 
needs  is  a few  boosters  like  they  got  in 
Califomy  says  Griggs  well  says  Alling- 
ham ef  theys  enny  truth  m the  sayin 
evry  knocks  a boost  you  dont  need  for 
to  go  no  farther  Im  yore  press  agent. 

An  whats  more  says  Allingham  dont 
git  the  iddee  that  me  an  my  fren  is 
lungers  I didn  meen  for  you  to  take 
that  there  fraze  about  our  helth  in  a 
tecknikal  sense  he  says  ef  theys  ennythin 
wrong  with  my  lungs  persnaly  he  says 
hits  merely  that  theys  suffrin  fum  a tem- 
prary  sense  of  fatigg  doo  to  expoundin 
sterlin  truths  to  some  these  year  local 
horny  headed  sons  of  mental  rest.  Lets 
git  back  to  the  story  says  Griggs  we  go 
to  press  next  Chooseday. 

You  mustn  immaggin  theys  ennythin 
persnal  in  my  reemarks  Mister  Griggs 
says  Allingham  theys  merely  callt  out  by 
the  deemans  of  the  okkashun.  To  show 
theys  no  hard  feelin  he  says  I bin  thinkin 
up  a story  wuth  three  of  this  year  Chink 
insdent  I was  discussin  of  it  with  my 
fren  Jack  over  at  his  saloon  when  I was 
interruptet  a while  back  an  ef  my  fren 
Mister  Allen  here  will  excuse  us  we’ll 
go  over  thar  an  settle  on  the  deetails. 

Im  shore  I dont  see  how  Mister  Allen 
wud  mine  us  a leavin  him  says  Griggs 
you  got  a hull  lot  to  learn  then  yung 
feller  I says  there  aint  no  call  as  I see 
fer  me  to  be  left.  When  hit  comes  to 
troubel  I says  to  Allingham  you  must 
reelize  by  this  year  rime  that  I got  a 
right  level  head.  Shore  you  have  says 
Allingham.  On  all  four  sides  he  says. 
Hit  aint  the  shape  that  counts  I says 
hits  wether  hits  got  enny  peth  into  it. 

Well  Lem  says  Allingham  sometimes  I 
think  yore  right  bright  other  times  I 
dont  feel  you  got  enuff  gray  matter 
amongst  yore  branes  to  make  a confeder- 
ate suit  fer  a gnat  outn  an  this  is  perlous 
dost  to  won  of  them  times.  Now  I got  a 
skeme  to  work  up  an  stratejy  says  you 
aint  to  know  about  hit  jest  now.  Ill  tell 
you  whats  happent  later  when  I git  over 
to  the  hotel  an  I ask  you  es  a persnal 
favor  to  go  on  over  an  wait  there  pa- 
shunt  for  me  will  you  do  that  there. 

About  twelve  or  sech  a matter  he 
come  in  an  waked  me  up  by  laffin  hartly 
as  the  feller  says.  I done  got  a good  won 
on  yore  fren  Meelankthun  he  says  laffin 
some  more  Im  a goin  to  ride  on  ahead  to 
Springerville  hossback  early  in  the  mom- 
in  on  a hoss  I done  hired  fum  my  fren 
Jack  an  yore  to  come  on  with  Meelank- 
thun when  he  comes  in. 

Ware  is  the  joke  on  Meelankthun  I 
says  becaus  I was  plumb  s’eepy  an  cud- 
den  see  hit  nohow.  0 says  Allingham 
cyant  you  see  Meelankthun  will  be  dee- 
prived  of  my  compnv  the  hull  day  an  I 
herd  him  still  a laffin  twell  I popt  off  to 
sleep  agin. 
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Hits  on  the  Stage 

Though  Harper’s  Weekly  has  no  policy  that  is  absolutely  rigid , it  has  general  tendencies  and  pref- 
erences. It  likes  to  discuss  things  which  give  pleasure  and  at  the  same  time  have  sense.  Under  the  heading 
of  “Hits  on  the  Stage”  it  means  to  describe  successes  of  every  kind,  popular  and  intellectual,  but  it  will 
be  particularly  happy  when  it  is  able  to  proclaim  the  appearance  in  our  theatre  of  dramas  and  actors 
who  appeal  at  the  same  time  to  the  popular  taste  ani  to  what  little  educated  taste  there  is. 


"Cock  o’  the  Walk” 


Henry  Arthur  jones’  latest 

play,  Cock  o’  the  Walk,  was  pro- 
duced in  Washington  before  it 
was  produced  elsewhere  in  this  coun- 
try or  in  England.  It  was  received  by 
the  Washington  audiences  with  en- 
thusiasm. That  fact  is  altogether  to 
the  credit  of  the  Washington  audiences. 
Whether  it  will  have  the  same  success 
when  it  gets  around  to  New  York  is  an- 
other matter.  Our  guess  is  that  even 
New  York  will  have  perception  enough 
to  like  it,  but  we  should  not  care 
to  risk  money  on  any  proposition  in- 
volving the  support  by  that  city  of  plays 
and  acting  which  require  the  finer  kind 
of  appreciation.  Not  that  Cock  o’  the 
Walk  is  extraordinarily  elevated  or  sub- 
tle. It  has  neither  of  those  terrifying  at- 
tributes. The  worst  that  New  York 
could  say  against  it  would  be  that  no- 
body ought  to  see  it  who  hates  any 
touch,  however  slight,  of  literature  in  a 
play,  or  who  hates  act;ng  that  requires 
more  of  the  mind  than  the  jaded  love  of 
violent  novelty  or  stereotyped  senti- 
mentality. 

Not  only  is  Mr.  Otis  Skinner  one 
of  the  very  best  actors  in  the  United 
States;  he  belongs  to  a school  in  which 
we  have  distressingly  few  actors  who  are 
even  competent.  He  does  not  belong  to 
the  prevailing  school  in  which  repression, 
with  a few  outbreaks,  is  the  standard  of 
art.  He  belongs  to  the  school  of  free 
expression,  of  generalization,  of  poetry. 
It  is  the  open  art  of  the  great  tradi- 
tions. It  is  a method  that  tests  the 
gifts  of  the  actor  far  more  drastically 


than  the  opposite  method  does.  In  this 
new  play  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones  has 
made  the  central  character  an  actor 
whose  mind  is  full  of  the  words  and 
images  and  ideals  of  the  great  drama- 
tists, especially  of  Shakespeare.  The 
magnificent  language  of  inspired  writers 
springs  to  his  lips  on  every  occasion. 
This  richness  of  vocabulary  and  allusion 
is  saved  from  pedantry  by  the  fact  that 
the  keynote  of  the  character  is  humor. 
The  hero’s  ideals,  dreams,  hopes,  tastes 
are  all  mitigated  by  a sense  of  genial 
irony,  by  realization  of  his  own  extrava- 
gance and  futility.  It  is  a hard  kind  of 
character  to  make  the  centre  of  a play, 
but  Mr.  Jones,  whatever  one  may  think 
of  his  philosophy  or  of  his  ultimate  in- 
spiration, is  a master  of  construction; 
and  the  difficult  task  of  weaving  this 
vagabond,  philosopher  and  poet  into  the 
more  or  less  familiar  story  of  a young 
matinee  girl  becoming  silly  and  being 
barely  rescued  from  serious  consequences, 
is  carried  out  by  Mr.  Jones  with  dis- 
tinguished technical  skill.  One  imagines 
the  plot  about  to  break  down  at  various 
stages  in  the  play,  but  it  always  comes 
up  smiling.  Indeed,  it  grows  stronger 
as  it  goes  along.  The  first  two  acts  are 
full  of  easy-going,  pleasant,  but  extreme- 
ly loosely  knit  scenes,  illustrating  the 
ridiculousness  of  the  fashionable  actor- 
manager  who  is  the  semi-villain,  the 
childish  love-vagaries  of  two  young 
girls,  and  the  wayward  but  enlightened 
and  really  noble  thought  and  asp; ration 
of  the  hero.  The  third  act,  containing 
the  informal  trial  of  the  actor-manager 


by  a group  of  bishops,  and  his  rescue  by 
the  testimony  of  the  hero,  illustrates  the 
theatrical  ability  of  Jones  at  its  height. 
It  is  a mixture  of  laughter  and  pleasant 
intensity  throughout. 

A less  skilful  dramatist  would  have 
found  his  play  ended  with  the  con- 
clusion of  this  act,  since  the  young 
girl  has  been  rescued,  but  Mr.  Jones 
ably  raises  our  interest  in  another 
theme  to  the  highest  point  just  as 
the  young  girl  theme  is  disposed  of. 
As  a reward  for  the  help  rendered 
to  his  old  friend,  the  actor-manager,  the 
down-and-out  hero  is  to  be  allowed  to 
play  Othello  on  the  occasion  of  a great 
Shakespeare  celebration.  At  the  end  of 
the  third  act  this  hope  seems  to  be 
dashed  to  the  ground.  So  much  have  we 
been  led  to  care  for  its  fulfillment,  that 
we  hang  on  the  outcome  of  the  next  aft. 
That  act,  taking  place  in  the  principal 
dressing-room,  allows  Mr.  Skinner  splen- 
did scope  for  bits  of  Shakespearian  act- 
ing, comic  and  tragic,  sober  and  appar- 
ently drunken.  It  ends  with  optimism 
and  yet  without  mushiness.  It  sends  one 
home  wondering  why  we  are  not  fur- 
nished with  more  plays  which  delight  us 
without  calling  exclusively  to  our  stupid- 
er qualities,  and  with  more  acting  that  is 
full  of  gaiety,  understanding,  culture, 
ease  and  scope. 

“I  cannot  keep  the  girls  out  of  my 
theatre,”  says  the  actor-manager. 

“Give  them  good  plays,”  says  Mr. 
Skinner,  “that  will  keep  them  out.” 

Will  it?  Not  always.  Not.  we  fancy, 
in  the  case  of  Cock  o’  the  Walk. 


Monotony 


By  ARTHUR  H.  GLEASON 


WAR  is  a monotony.  In  city  streets 
at  home  men  are  going  to  their 
work  busy-brained,  eager  with 
schemes  of  expansion.  In  the  evening 
shops  are  pleasant  with  lights,  cinemas 
are  alluring  with  mystery.  Underneath 


all  the  traffic  and  barter  and  pleasuring 
are  the  strong  arms  of  security.  In 
safety,  women  and  little  children  go  out 
and  come  in.  They  can  make  their  little 
plans.  But  put  dread  into  life  and  at 
one  stroke  you  remove  the  interest  in 


planning  for  tomorrow,  in  performing 
patient  work.  If  a destruction  is  lurk- 
ing close  by,  then  all  continuing  effort, 
all  growth,  becomes  futile.  There  is 
more  change  and  wonder  in  one  hour  on 
sea  than  in  a month  on  the  battle-front. 
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Professor  Perry  and  the 
Condescending  Man 

By  PROFESSOR  E.  K.  RAND  of  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

Harper’s  Weekly  is  such  a constant  and  enthusiastic  supporter  of  equal  suffrage  that  it  naturally 
receives  many  replies  from  the  antis.  They  do  not  usually  strike  us  as  interesting  enough  to  publish , 
Professor  Rand , on  the  other  hand,  is  unmistakably  interesting  in  the  skill  with  which  he  expresses  him- 
self, whether  one  is  impressed  by  the  familiar  anti  arguments  or  not.  Professor  Pem/s  reply  to  this 
article  is  on  the  page  opposite. 


IN  THE  issue  of  Harper’s  Weekly  for 
August  14th,  my  friend  and  colleague, 
Professor  Ralph  Barton  Perry,  has 
a delightful  diatribe  entitled  “The  Con- 
descending Man  and  the  Obstructive 
Woman,”  which  deserves  a place  beside 
that  glorious  flaying  of  the  masculine 
animal  in  George  Meredith’s  Egoist.  The 
strength  of  good  satire  is  not  necessarily 
logic.  Caricature  is  an  essential  of  satire 
and  is  not  lacking  in  Mr.  Perry’s  genial 
ridicule  of  the  Condescending  Man.  The 
truth  behind  the  caricature  is  that  man, 
as  both  Scripture  and  elementary  phys- 
iology assure  us,  is  the  stronger — they  do 
not  say  the  better — vessel.  For  purposes 
of  argument,  which  is  not  necessarily 
satire,  let  us  call  him  not  the  Con- 
descending Man  but  the  Virile  Animal; 
qualities  of  brutality,  condescension,  no- 
bility, adoration  are  all  possible  for  the 
species  virilis,  and  are  all  irrelevant  to 
the  present  discussion.  Man’s  strength 
makes  his,  not  woman’s,  the  fera  moenia 
militiai  and  the  no  less  rude  task  of 
politics.  Exceptions?  Certainly.  There 
was  St.  Joan  of  Arc  and  there  was 
Queen  Bess,  glories  of  their  kind  and  of 
the  human  race.  We  feel  more  con- 
fident of  the  rule  for  such  exceptions. 

The  main  truth,  as  I see  it,  is  this: 
Woman  as  a class  is  not  fitted  for  these 
strenuous  acts  of  state,  and  unless  she 
can  as  a class  enter  freely  into  them  she 
should  not  have  the  right  to  vote  about 
them.  No  representation  without  tax- 
ation— though  taxation  need  not  mean 
that  she  will  henceforth  miss  at  the 
polls  the  salutation  of  the  humbled  but 
still  condescending  man.  The  opinion 
of  some  women  on  matters  political  and 
military  may  be  more  valuable,  her  in- 
terest more  direct,  than  the  opinion  and 
the  interest  of  most  men.  True  enough. 
In  the  ideal  state,  perhaps,  suffrage 
would  be  entrusted  to  only  some 
women  and  only  some  men.  Plato  gave 
this  subject  considerable  thought;  in 
fact  he  had  thought  it  through.  I will 
surrender  to  the  enemy  an  important  ut- 
terance of  his  which,  divorced  from  its 
context  and  the  rest  of  Plato’s  theory, 
might  be  advertised  on  Suffragist  banners 
today. 

“As  concerns  women,”  he  reminds 
Timaeus,  “we  should  fit  their  natures  in 
like  molds  to  those  of  men,  and  assign 
to  all  of  them  all  the  common  functions 
both  in  war  and  in  the  other  walks  of 
life.” 

Plato  also  anticipates  the  sneer  of  the 
Condescending  Man,  who  will  doubtless 
find  it  incongruous  to  behold  women 
strip  and  wrestle  on  the  athletic  field, 
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“not  only  the  young,  but  those  who  are 
getting  on  in  years,  just  as  we  see  old 
geritlemen  in  the  gymnasia,  all  wrinkled 
and  no  longer  goodly  to  look  upon,  yet 
loth  to  give  up  their  sport.” 

Thus  far  Plato  walks  arm  in  arm  with 
the  Suffragist  of  today,  who  pinches  his 
approval  as  the  sage  continues: 

“Many  women  are  better  than  many 
men  in  many  things.  There  is,  Friend, 
no  civic  function  appropriate  to  woman 
as  woman  or  to  man  as  man,  but 
natural  aptitudes  are  equally  diffused 
in  both;  woman  shares  all  functions  by 
right  of  nature  and  so  does  man.”  (A 
very  cordial  pinch  from  the  Suffragist.) 
“But  in  general,  woman  is  weaker  than 
man.” 

Here  the  Suffragist  looks  curiously  at  his 
companion  and  perhaps  unlinks  his  arm, 
even  though  Plato  goes  on  to  assure  him 
that  a woman  may  be  versed  in  medicine 
or  ignorant  of  it,  musical  or  unmusical, 
bellicose  or  meek,  acrobatic  or  un- 
athletic,  philosophic  or  misosophic,  just 
like  her  stronger  brother.  A woman  or 
a man,  then,  is  to  be  assigned  in  the 
Platonic  Republic  the  thing  for  which 
she  or  he  is  best  fitted.  But  there 
is  an  obstacle  in  the  way.  It  is  the 
family.  Plato  unravels  the  knot  in 
the  only  possible  fashion.  He  cuts  it. 
There  is  to  be  no  family.  Fathers  and 
mothers  will  yield  to  governmentally  ap- 
pointed agents  of  reproduction,  who  will 
patriotically  contribute  new  citizens  to 
the  community.  Perhaps  that  is  what  we 
are  coming  to.  Who  would  be  wiser 
than  Plato?  For  the  moment,  however, 
it  were  well  for  Suffragists  to  note  that 
their  program,  if  thought  out  with 
Platonic  thoroughness,  leads  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  family. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Perry,  and  the 
immediate  issue,  which  he  delicately  ob- 
scures. He  bids  us  construct  the  race 
of  women  somewhat  as  Pascal  found 
infinity  from  a ubiquitously  traveling 
point.  Think  of  the  best  and  wisest 
woman  of  your  acquaintance  he  says; 
think  of  her  knowledge  of  political 
situations  and  her  longing  for  political 
rights,  then  magnify  her  into  all  feminine 
society  and  give  her  the  vote.  But  what 
am  I to  do,  if  the  best  and  wisest  woman 
of  my  acquaintance  is  a particularly  vig- 
orous worker  for  the  cause  of  Anti-Suf- 
frage? Shall  I magnify  her  and  look  at 
the  equally  vigorous  Suffragist  through 
the  wrong  end  of  the  telescope?  The 
procedure  in  either  case  is  excellent 
rhetoric,  by  the  laws  of  which  the 
part  may  sometimes  represent  the 
whole,  but  in  logic  it  is  commonly  known 


as  the  converse  fallacy  of  accident,  which 
consists  in  arguing  from  a special  case 
to  a general  principle. 

Mr.  Perry  tells  us  that  the  question 
is  between  men  and  women,  not  between 
Man  and  Woman.  To  this  position  he 
is  driven  because  many  women  obviously 
do  not  want  the  vote.  Such  women  must 
be  obstructive.  Let  them  hold  their  own 
ideas,  but  why  should  they  obstruct  the 
women  who  want  the  vote?  The  answer 
is  pitifully  plain.  It  is  because  if  woman 
suffrage  is  adopted  at  the  polls,  the  duty 
to  vote,  not  the  choice,  will  be  imposed 
on  every  woman.  Now  the  imposition 
of  an  objectionable  duty  is  perilously  like 
the  deprivation  of  a cherished  right. 
WTith  a generous  considerateness  for  the 
women  who  do  not  share  his  views,  Mr. 
Perry  would  not  compel  them  to  use  the 
vote.  Is  this  a serious  suggestion?  If 
so,  nothing  could  be  more  subversive  of 
the  principles  of  true  citizenship.  I pre- 
fer to  take  it  as  another  summons  of 
Meredith's  comic  imps  to  a fine  field  for 
revelry.  Mr.  Perry  hopes  that  in  time, 
when  women  in  politics  seem  less  incon- 
gruous, his  fair  opponents  will  consent 
to  play  the  game;  he  will  let  them  bite 
and  scratch  with  the  prospect  of  an 
eventual  purr.  Is  he  not  treating  them 
with  somewhat  of  the  spirit  of  the  Con- 
descending Man?  If  women  of  the  op- 
posite type  object  to  having  their  good 
defined  for  them  by  Man,  how  does  he 
think  feminine  Anti-Suffragists  like  to 
have  their  ideals  molded  by  certain 
women?  It  would  be  well,  as  a pre- 
liminary, if  all  women  were  allowed  to 
express  their  opinion  in  this  matter.  It 
is  too  soon  for  one  section  to  call  the 
other  obstructive  until  their  respective 
numbers  are  ascertained.  To  one  posi- 
tive juryman  the  other  eleven  seem  ob- 
structive. If  we  found  that  the  majority 
of  women  are  opposed  to  suffrage,  we 
should  be  a trifle  condescending,  to  use 
no  stronger  term,  in  making  them  ac- 
cept it.  If  we  found  that  the  majority 
of  women  wanted  suffrage,  I for  one, 
might  change  my  present  views.  These 
facts  are  simply  not  before  us.  They 
constitute  only  one  element  in  the  prob- 
lem, but  they  at  least  would  tell  us  who 
the  obstructive  women  are.  Would  Suf- 
fragists like  this  test  applied?  What- 
ever the  prospects  of  getting  it,  the  men 
of  Massachusetts  are  not  to  decide  at 
the  polls  this  fall  whether  some  women 
who  want  the  vote  shall  or  shall  not  get 
it;  we  vote  on  the  general  issue,  which 
Mr.  Perry,  with  a condescension  to  par- 
ticulars unusual  in  a metaphysician,  is 
obscuring  with  the  special  case. 
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A Reply  to  Professor  Rand 

By  PROFESSOR  RALPH  BARTON  PERRY  of  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 


FLOFESSOR  RAND’S  genial  reply 
both  saves  my  former  effort  from 
oblivion  and  points  another  moral 
or  so  that  I am  glad  to  have  brought 
to  light.  To  argue  the  disfranchisement 
of  women  one  must  deny  to  the  sex  as 
a whole  some  quality  with  which  men 
are  by  nature  endowed.  That  Professor 
Rand  should  have  accomplished  this 
without  arrogance  testifies  not  only  to 
his  modesty,  but  to  the  nimbleness  of  his 
wit  -and  the  range  of  his  erudition; 
while  the  reasoning  by  which  he  has  ac- 
complished it  testifies  to  the  extremity 
of  his  position.  For,  in  order  to  make  as 
little  as  possible  of  man's  prerogative,  he 
disparages  not  only  the  prerogative  but 
also  the  province  for  which  it  qualifies 
him.  That  which  men  alone  are  fitted 
to  do,  which  women  are  constitutionally 
incapable  of  doing,  must  to  a chivalrous 
mind  like  Professor  Rand’s,  seem  a rel- 
atively ignoble  thing  to  do.  Hence  the 
distinctive  mark  of  man  is  his  animal 
virility,  and  the  province  for  which  he 
is  fitted  is  the  “fera  moenia  militiai  and 
the  no  less  rude  task  of  politics.” 

Where  Professor  Rand  obtained  his 
conception  of  politics  I cannot  imagine, 
unless  he  is  merely  borrowing  the  shal- 
low opinion  by  which  some  of  the  more 
fastidious  of  the  Virile  Animals  excuse 
their  own  political  indolence.  He  can 
scarcely  have  got  it  from  reflecting  deep- 
ly on  the  function  of  the  state  or  the 
ethics  of  citizenship.  I know  he  did  not 
get  it  from  Plato — whom  he  knows  so 
well.  For  Plato,  having  distinguished 
between  the  “rudeness”  which  is  “the 
natural  product  of  the  spirited  element” 
and  the  “gentleness”  which  is  “a  prop- 
erty of  the  philosophical  temperament,” 
proposes  that  “the  class  of  philosophers 
be  invested  with  the  supreme  authority 
in  a state.”  For  Plato,  in  short,  the 
supreme  political  qualification  is  not 
hardiness  and  daring,  but  philosophy — 
and  Professor  Rand  is  too  polite  to  have 
insinuated  that  philosophy  is  a display 
of  rude  animal  virility! 

In  all  seriousness,  is  it  not  time  for 
us  to  banish  altogether  this  American 
provincialism,  which  conceives  politics  as 
a square- jawed,  bull-necked  occupation 
requiring  calloused  hands  and  a strong 
stomach?  Can  there  be  any  act  to 
which  mere  animal  virility  is  less  ap- 
propriate than  the  act  of  social  self- 
government?  Is  there  any  act  which 
calls  higher  spiritual  qualities  into  play? 
Citizenship  is  a matter  not  for  brawn 
but  for  brains,  not  for  physical,  but  for 
moral  courage.  It  puts  a strain  not  on 
body  but  on  character.  It  is  because  I 
know  women  to  possess  these  essential 


qualifications  for  citizenship,  and  be- 
cause 1 know  that  they  possess  some  of 
them  preeminently,  •such  as  humanity 
and  the  power  to  endure,  that  I cannot 
but  concede  to  women  the  full  rights  of 
citizenship.  Politics  is  discussion  and 
organization  for  the  general  good.  Shall 
men  deny  to  women  participation  in  these 
matters  because  men  have  so  conducted 
them  as  to  make  their  purpose  obscure 
and  their  name  odious?  The  tone  of 
political  affairs  is  given  to  them  by  the 
quality  of  those  who  conduct  them.  Pro- 
fessor Rand’s  poor  opinion  of  their  tone 
would  suggest  that  they  may  have  been 
left  too  largely  in  the  hands  of  Virile  Ani- 
mals. Even  he  would  not  propose  that 
the  refinement  and  delicacy  which  oc- 
casionally manifests  itself  among  men 
should  be  regarded  as  excusing  them 
from  political  life.  In  short,  if  one  is 
to  argue  at  all  from  the  rudeness  of 
political  life,  the  conclusion  would  be, 
not  that  the  higher  humanity  should  be 
kept  from  politics,  but  rather  that  poli- 
tics should  be  more  highly  humanized. 

PROFESSOR  RAND  clinches  his  argu- 
ment with  the  inverted  sentiment:  “No 
representation  without  taxation.”  Since 
women  as  a class  are  too  frail  too  bear 
the  burdens  of  politics  and  war,  they 
“should  not  have  the  right  to  vote  about 
them.”  Now  either  Professor  Rand  has 
an  inadequate  conception  of  politics  and 
war  or  he  has  an  inadequate  conception 
of  the  public  service  of  women.  Since 
his  chivalry  acquits  him  of  the  latter, 
we  must  convict  him  of  the  former.  He 
is  betrayed,  I think,  by  a conventional 
and  antiquated  conception  of  politics 
and  war.  That  he  regards  politics  under 
its  superficial  and  local  aspect,  and  con- 
fuses its  abuses  with  its  uses,  we  have 
already  found  reason  to  suspect.  If  he 
were  to  remind  himself  that  politics  is 
concerted  action  for  the  public  interest, 
he  would  find  it  less  incongruous  with  his 
conception  of  womanliness.  Similarly  he 
appears  to  identify  war  with  the  shock  of 
arms,  despite  the  fact  that  recent  events 
have  relegated  this  idea  to  the  class  of 
picture-book  anachronisms.  War  is  the 
organization  and  mobilization  of  a na- 
tion’s resources.  War  is  the  care  of 
fatherless  children ; war  is  food  and 
clothing,  science  and  invention,  nursing 
and  sanitation,  diplomacy  and  litera- 
ture. When  war  is  thus  conceived  the 
participation  of  women  is  not  question- 
able at  all.  They  do  participate.  Their 
loyalty  is  stanch,  their  industry  unre- 
mitting, and  their  burden  more  heavy 
than  the  most  generous  man  has  ever 
fully  acknowledged.  There  is  only  one 


symbol  of  civil  rights,  one  instrument 
ol  political  autonomy — the  vote.  There 
are  a thousand  forms  of  service,  equally 
burdensome.  The  day  has  passed 
when  it  can  be  lightly  said  that  women 
are  to  be  denied  the  former  on  the 
ground  that  they  do  not  assume  a pro- 
portionate share  of  the  latter. 

As  to  Professor  Rand’s  next  argu- 
ment, I do  not  follow  it.  I have'  never 
been  able  to  see  the  slightest  connection 
between  equal  suffrage  and  communism. 
Plato  and  others  have  adopted  them 
both,  but  that  does  not  argue  an  inherent 
connection  between  them,  any  more  than 
Professor  Rand’s  peculiar  bent  of  mind 
argues  an  inherent  connection  between 
anti-suffrage  and  medieval  Latinity.  His 
solicitude  for  the  family  is  commendable, 
but  is  wasteful  of  good,  righteous  feeling. 
Politics  need  no  more  draw  women  from 
the  nursery  than  men  from  the  ditch. 
Since  women  must  bear  and  rear  chil- 
dren, and  men  must  feed  and  clothe 
them,  women  have  an  equal  leisure  for 
citizenship,  and  at  least  an  equal  school- 
ing for  it. 

Finally  as  to  the  obstructive  woman. 
I object  to  the  disfranchisement  of  wo- 
men whom  I know  to  be  qualified  by 
interest  and  capacity,  whose  right  seems 
to  me  to  be  acknowledged  in  principle  in 
our  political  institutions,  and  who  are 
conscious  enough  of  their  right  to  assert 
it  as  a claim.  I feel  somewhat  indig- 
nant in  their  behalf,  especially  when 
that  claim  is  disputed  by  other  women, 
who  prefer  to  devote  their  political 
talent  to  obstruction.  According  to  Pro- 
fessor Rand  these  other  women  have  on 
their  own  account  to  protect  their  ideals 
and  their  conception  of  good.  But  the  re- 
moval of  arbitrary  restrictions  upon  the 
exercise  of  political  power,  means  free- 
dom and  fair  play  for  all  ideals.  The 
only  grievance  that  remains  is  the  un- 
congenial task  of  acquiring  familiarity 
with  public  affairs  and  the  labor  of  going 
to  the  polls;  which  is,  I think,  to  match 
an  annoyance  against  an  injustice.  Fur- 
thermore, by  their  present  attitude  Anti- 
Suffrage  women  condemn  themselves  to  a 
task  that  is  equally  laborious,  and  which 
must  be  more  uncongenial.  For  it  is  a task 
of  opposition  and  repression.  It  involves 
all  the  ordinary  agencies  of  political 
action,  but  directs  them  to  the  stifling  of 
legitimate  aspiration.  And  unless  the 
whole  spirit  of  our  institutions  is  altered, 
it  is  either  a hopeless  or  a perpetual 
task.  For  the  motive  which  they  seek 
to  oppose  is  that  irrepressible  motive  of 
liberty  and  equality  which  finds  in 
democracy  its  proper  soil  and  native 
air. 
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As  an  Englishman  Sees 

By  C.  E.  WHITTAKER 


AS  A rule  professional  sociologists  do 
not  write  novels  in  the:r  leisure 
hours;  but  nothing  will  prevent 
the  English  novelist  who  visits  America 
from  writing  a book  of  “Impressions  of 
America.” 

He  starts  on  the  profitable  and  ac- 
cepted convention  that  America  is  a 
country  which  produces  trusts  and  hu- 
morists. The  writer,  therefore,  polite  to 
a degree — and  following  the  maxim  of 
adopting  Roman  customs  when  in  Rome 
— thrashes  himself  into  a paroxysm  of 
“funny”  writing.  Dickens,  the  leader 


of  the  tribe,  like  all  .good  English  novel- 
ists, was  a man  of  the  middle  classes. 
In  England,  novel-writing  is  the  only 
profession  for  the  inspired  bourgeoisie. 
Dickens  discovered  America.  It  is  a 
painful  topic.  Out  of  the  multitude  of 
bad  works  given  to  a mid-Victorian 
world,  none  excels  for  sheer  stupidity 
the  “American  Notes.”  One  might  have 
thought  that  a cold,  everlasting  silence 
would  have  followed.  Dr.  Cook  “d:s- 
covered”  the  North  Pole,  and  most  decent 
Americans  have  tried  to  forget  the  in- 
cident and  to  make  their  friends  forget 


it,  too.  Not  so  with  the  English  literary 
gents  and  ladies.  A melancholy  proces- 
sion of  funny  men  have  done  their  worst. 
They  all  come  over  to  emulate  Dickens. 
They  all  find  new  beauties.  Each  con- 
firms the  worst  impressions  of  his  pre- 
decessor. 

The  latest  offender  is  Mr.  H.  C.  Shel- 
ley, who  has  discovered  rocking  chairs 
and  spittoons,  the  clever  dog.  And  the 
myriad  spinsters,  young  and  old,  of 
Brixton  and  Bayswater,  Heme-Hill  and 
Hampstead, — bless  them,  they  are  the 
only  people  who  buy  books  in  England — 
will  giggle  in  a genteel 
way  at  this  resurrected 
Joe  Miller;  and  they 
will  greet  h;s  japes 
with  the  hearty  wel- 
come extended  to  old. 
familiar  friends  in  the 
true  English  style,  and 
they  will  all  agree  that 
Mr.  Shelley  is  a very 
bright  young  chap. 

Sensitive  soul ! He 
takes  all  the  blows  on 
the  funny  bone.  Par- 
tisanship is  his  breath 
of  life,  he  is  about  as 
free  from  bias  as  the 
Tower  of  Pisa;  and  it 
is  his  job  to  l)e  as 
as  a court 
Simple  justice 
compels  me  to  admit 
that  he  succeeds  about 
as  well  as  that  func- 
tionary. 

The  lisi  begins  with 
Dickens  and  Mrs. 
Trollope,  and  it  finish- 
es— alas,  only  for  the 
moment! — with  H.  C. 
Shelley.  All  the  Wells- 
es and  the  Tweedies 
and  Bennetts  are  in 
the  Rogues’  Gallery. 
Mr.  Arnold  Bennett, 
for  example,  has  not 
yet  exhausted  (to  his 
own  satiety,  at  any 
rate)  five  miserable 
Staffordshire  towns  in 
twenty  years  of  novel 
writing,  but  he  has  dis- 
posed of  an  entire  con- 
tinent in  four  months 
and  one  volume.  Each 
of  these  authors  writes 
his  little  book  by  rule 
as  conventionally  as  he 
would  write  his  pleas- 
ant little  bread  and 
butter  letter  after  a 
week-end  visit  to  a 
country  house.  He  and 
his  class  are  well  mean- 
ing, in  the  words  of 
Claude  Elmer  Humph- 
ries. They  all  attempt 
to  be  polite.  If  they 
only 
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discusses  more  thoroughly  than  usual  the  com- 
plete Winter  costume;  showing  the  mode  in  its 
Winter  culmination — the  charming  models  smart 
couturiers  evolve  for  their  private  clientele.  Its 
pages  are  crowded  with  illustrations  and  descrip- 
tions of  the  smartest  Winter  gowns,  suits,  hats, 
furs,  veils,  and  the  smaller  wardrobe  accessories 
which  either  make  or  mar  the  finished  costume. 

Vogue  is  a beautifully  illustrated  magazine ; the 
acknowledged  authority  on  what  is  worn  by 
well-dressed  American  women. 

$2  Invested  in  Vojfue 
Will  Save  You  $200 

The  gown  you  buy  and  never  wear  is  the  really 
expensive  gown ! Gloves,  boots,  hats,  that  miss 
being  exactly  what  you  want,  are  the  ones  that 
cost  more  than  you  can  afford. 

Why  take  chances  again  this  year  when  by  sim- 
ply sending  in  the  coupon,  and  at  your  conven- 
ience paying  $2 — a tiny  fraction  of  the  loss  on  a 
single  ill-chosen  hat  or  gown — you  can  insure  the 
correctness  of  your  whole  wardrobe  ? 

The  Numbers  which  Follow 

Vogue  is  published  twice  a month,  on  the  first  and  on  the 
fifteenth,  and  is  sold  everywhere  at  25  cents  a copy.  The 
numbers  which  follow  the  Winter  Fashions  Number  include 
the  Vanity  Number  (November  15)  replete  with  those  graceful 
touches  which  make  the  smart  woman  smart  and  telling 
where  to  get  them  and  how  to  use  them,  and  then  (on 
December  1)  TnE  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS  NUMBER  said  to  be  the 
most  successful  Christmas  idea  issued  by  any  magazine  in 
the  world.  Every  number  of  Vogue  is  a special  number 
adapted  to  the  season  and  meeting  the  immediate  require- 
ments of  women  who  desire  distinction  in  dress;  women 
whose  homes  are  artistically  furnished  and  whose  enter- 
tainments are  fashionably  unique. 
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courage  will  come  to  America  in  their 
thousands. 

Perhaps,  also,  one  of  the  English 
aristocracy  may  write  a book  on  Ameri- 
ca. The  English  nobleman  understands 
his  own  democracy  far  better  than  does 
the  demagogue,  (who  uses  democracy 
without  comprehending  it,  like  a per- 
forming dog  playing  the  piano)  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  he  may  comprehend 
America.  The  aristocracy  have  produced 
great  analytical  writers,  from  Francis 
Bacon  to  Lord  Bryce.  And  whilst  one 


it  is  because  the  picture  has  staggered 
them.  Let  us  credit  them  with  good  in- 
tentions, limited  by  the  necessity  of 
writing  humorously.  Nothing  more 
agonizing  has  been  given  to  a discerning 
world  than  the  misinterpretation  of  the 
English  writer.  And  his  polite  soul 
would  be  inexpressibly  pained  if  any  one 
suggested  that  he  was  de’iberately  mis- 
representing America.  He  would  prob- 
ably burst  into  tears;  and  he  would  be 
quite  justified  in  his  emotion,  because  the 
accusation  would  be  quite  untrue. 

Of  all  the  races  in  Europe,  the  English 
are  least  fitted  for  analyzing.  The  Eng- 
lishman is  always  in  an  attitude  of  self- 
defense;  he  only  becomes  offensive  when 
he  begins  to  write  a book  of  “Impres- 
sions.” I admit  that  the  record  in 
analysis  is  held  by  the  Frenchman  who 
said,  “This  animal  is  very  wicked;  when 
it  is  attacked  it  defends  itself."  But 
how  true  that  was!  How  much  more 
exact  than  the  great  lesson  which  Mr. 
Cecil  Chesterton  drew  from  his  visit  to 
America,  which  was  that  the  young  New 
York  poets  round  Washington  Square 
wear  their  hair  long.  The  Englishman 
is  a trusting  soul.  He  takes  everything 
at  the  foot  of  the  letter.  If  the  American 
has  been  led  by  phrases,  the  Englishman 
has  been  fed  on  proverbs.  Work  is  the 
primeval  curse:  the  Bible  tells  him  so. 
It  is  therefore  an  act  of  piety  to  work  as 
little  as  possible.  He  is  a fatalist.  He 
is  told  in  his  young  life  that  he  is  to  eat 
a peck  of  dirt  before  he  dies.  When  the 
Pure  Food  Act  was  passed  by  the  House 
of  Commons  three  years  ago.  there  were 
many  who  religiously  resented  it.  The 
Act  prevented  them  from  eating  their 
peck  of  dirt;  they  felt  as  if  they  were 
parting  with  an  old  friend. 

And  these  writers — dare  they  snatch 
away  the  illusions  from  the  confiding, 
simple,  English  believers?  The  English- 
man has  a great  respect  for  the  printed 
word.  England  is  a country’  of  shallow 
books  which  are  deeply  read;  America 
is  apparently  a country  of  deep  books 
and  shallow  reading.  To  the  English- 
man, America  is  a country  of  humorists; 
Scotland  is  a land  of  pawky  humor; 
France  is  a land  of  wit.  All  these  be- 
liefs, of  course,  are  quite  incorrect;  but 
what  analysis  of  America  can  be  expected 
from  a land  whose  American  reading, 
until  ten  years  ago,  was  confined  to  Fen- 
imore  Cooper  and  Mark  Twain?  Our 
elderly  English  novel-writing  relative 
has  a sneaking  idea  that  America  has 
grown  up,  but  h:s  proud  soul  is  not  dis- 
posed to  admit  it,  even  to  his  readers. 

Some  day  perhaps  a writer  will  tell 
the  truth.  In  The  Land  of  the  Dollar 
G.  W.  Steevens,  describing  America  in 
the  throes  of  the  Presidential  election  of 
1S96,  made  a far  truer  reckoning  of  this 
country  than  any  other  English  writer 
before  or  since.  That  no  further  truth 
was  ever  given  to  England  is  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  Steevens  died  soon 
afterwards.  But  it  is  quite  certain  that 
when  the  English  public  learn  the  truth, 
they  will  tear  Mr.  Bennett  and  Mrs. 
Tweedie  limb  from  limb.  Having  dis- 
covered that  the  unsuccessful  engineer 
may  become  a successful  farmer — a 
change  not  permitted  in  happy  England, 
where  a man  must  muddle  through  at  his 
appointed  curse  until  he  is  glad  to  die — 
such  of  the  English  as  are  cynics  with  a 
little  hope  and  pessimists  with  a little 


might  derive  a good  deal  of  amusement 
from  a symposium  written  by  his  Grace 
of  Marlborough  and  their  Lordships  of 
Camoys,  Decies  and  Yarmouth,  it  is 
more  than  likely  that  some  young  guards- 
man may  prove  to  be  the  interpreter  of 
this  country’  to  the  English  readers. 

Possibly,  too,  one  of  these  days,  one 
of  the  more  cautious  and  discerning 
Americans  like  Colonel  Roosevelt  or  Mr. 
Hearst  may  write  a deliberately  friendly 
book  about  England.  I rather  fancy  it 
would  square  all  accounts. 
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At  Least , He  Should  Have  Been 

Teacher  (to  Johnnie,  not  giving  his 
attention  to  the  work) — Can  you  tell  me 
who  Cyclops  was? 

Johnnie — Yes,  ma’am.  He  was  the  fel- 
ler that  wrote  the  cyclopedia. 
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Discuss  the  Underlying  Issue 

By  L.  H.  §eelye 

AS  A steady  reader  of  Harper’s 
Weekly  I was  much  interested  some 
time  ago  when  you  announced  that  a 
series  of  articles  on  birth  control  was 
to  appear.  I had  seen  brief  and  rather 
partisan  discussions  of  it  in  another  mag- 
azine, and  I looked  for  something  in  your 
weekly  which  would  get  to  the  bottom 
of  the  problem,  outline  the  issues,  and 
present  some  of  the  evidence.  Instead, 
we  had  some  good,  harmless  articles  on 
infant  mortality,  etc.  Admitting  that 
there  are  many  children  among  the  poor 
and  few  among  the  wealthy,  and  that 
the  mortality  among  the  former  is  high — 
what  has  that  got  to  do  with  first,  birth 
control,  and  second,  the  public  dis- 
semination of  information  conducive  to- 
ward this?  The  failure  to  discuss  what 
seem  to  me  to  be  the  real  underlying 
issues  is  characteristic  of  all  the  art;cles 
in  your  paper  and  most  of  the  articles 
elsewhere. 

P.  S. — I like  your  sheet,  though. 

Chatham,  N.  J. 
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TXARPER ’S  WEEKLY  insists  that  Mr. 

Taft  has  made  himself  ineligible  for 
the  presidency  by  taking  a stand  in  op- 
position to  woman  suffrage.  We  can  tell 
more  about  that  after  the  suffrage  ques- 
tion has  been  voted  on  in  November. 
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Appreciation 

By  Harry  Friedenwald,  M.D. 

J HAVE  read  with  such  keen  enjoy- 
ment the  articles  which  you  recently 
published  on  phases  of  the  Jewish  ques- 
tion, that  I feel  impelled  to  express  my 
appreciation  and  my  admiration. 

I confess  that  I have  been  surprised 
at  the  deep  and  sympathetic  insight 
which  you  have  shown,  while  I regret 
to  say  many  of  our  own  Jews  are  blind 
to  the  problems  you  have  discussed. 

Baltimore,  Md. 
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Encouragement  | 

By  T.  M.  Mabry 

YOU  are  making  a brilliant  fight,  Mr. 

Hapgood,  and  let  us  hope  that  your 
strength  and  that  which  loyal  friends 
and  supporters  of  your  principles  give, 
will  make  it,  possible  for  Harper’s  to 
live  and  grow  with  each  passing  month. 

The  ordinary  reader  does  not  always 
stop  to  consider  what  it  costs  an  in- 
dependent magazine  to  take  the  stand 
you  have  taken  against  the  privilege- 
seeking classes  and  the  patent  medicine 
fakes  which  have  cost  the  nation  so  much 
in  money  and  lives,  not  to  say  that 
against  the  hyphenated  Americans  who 
are  busy  stirring  the  people  toward 
sympathy  for  the  war  spirit. 

In  the  end  you  will  win. 
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What  is  Honor  ? 

HR  HE  British  judge  who  praised  a confessed  German 
woman  spy  and  regretted  the  need  of  imprison- 
ing her  was  no  doubt  a mollycoddle.  The  German 
commander  in  Belgium  who  shot  a woman,  not  for 
spying  but  for  having  helped  a few  men  to  escape, 
was  a red-blooded  man.  The  fact  that  she  had,  as 
Mr.  Whitlock  urged,  nursed  German  as  well  as  allied 
soldiers,  did  not  daunt  his  martial  soul.  If  American 
representatives  interfered  with  questions,  they  could 
be  officially  lied  to,  as  the  secretary  to  the  American 
legation  reports  he  was  lied  to.  Truth,  promises, 
mercy  are  sissy  things  anyway.  Those  German 
officers  who  gave  their  paroles  to  the  American  gov- 
ernment and  then  disappeared  are  as  far  above 
superstition  as  was  the  official  representative  of  Ger- 
many in  Belgium  who  assured  that  country  a few 
days  before  the  war  broke  out  that  her  neutrality 
would  be  respected. 

Immigration 

T^EW  of  us  are  quite  easy  in  our  minds  about  im- 
migration.  Most  of  us  are  against  a literacy 
test,  believing  it  the  wrong  sieve  to  get  us  the 
best  stock.  Few  believe  in  a higher  money  re- 
quirement, since  experience  shows  how  easily  that 
condition  is  avoided.  An  absolutely  numerical  limit 
would  give  us  tough  problems,  in  distinctions  among 
the  various  countries.  By  saying  whether  the  past 
immigration,  on  which  the  new  allowance  would  be 
determined,  should  be  based  on  five  years,  ten,  twenty 
or  fifty,  we  should  be  deciding  whether  we  preferred 
Italians,  Slavs,  Jews,  Greeks,  Germans,  Irish,  Scan- 
dinavians. Moreover,  apart  from  the  practical 
difficulties,  there  is  the  ideal  one:  the  drawing  down 
of  the  banner  of  welcome  and  freedom.  That  banner 
is  not  drawn  down  by  rational  conditions;  it  would 
be  lowered  by  a rule  of  absolute  numbers.  Yet  the 
probability  that  terrible  taxes  in  Europe  after  the 
war  will  drive  new  hordes  over  here  must  be  seriously 
considered.  Life  quotes  Harper's  Weekly  as  follows: 

"The  German-Americans  have  so  conducted  them- 
selves that  a new  immigration  bill  will  probably  be 
introduced  next  winter.” 

Life  then  adds: 

"A  bill  to  what  effect?  To  exclude  immigrants 
from  Germany? 

"That  would  not  be  kind  to  the  anti-Prussian  Ger- 
mans, who  may  want  to  escape. 

"Certainly  we  want  no  more  ‘German-Americans/ 
but  if  we  got  another  lot  like  the  Germans  who  came 
here  after  ’48  we  might  be  gainers.” 


We  were  talking  about  what  probably  would  be, 
not  what  ought  to  be.  We  do  believe  that  anti- 
immigration feeling  has  been  greatly  increased  by 
the  way  the  German-Americans  have  behaved. 
Naturally  the  bill  would  not  be  aimed  at  Germany, 
even  if  the  movement  acquired  momentum  through 
her.  It  is  a mere  question  of  taking  more  time  to 
digest  foreigners,  or  not  taking  it.  The  problem  is 
so  difficult  that  we  have  no  wish  to  dogmatize.  One 
point,  however,  is  perfectly  clear.  A large  number 
would  be  kept  out  even  under  our  present  general  laws 
if  we  had  any  brains  in  administration. 

Study  up  the  figures  for  England,  0 ye  Congress- 
men, and  grow  wise.  See  what  exclusion  she  has 
brought  about  by  the  mere  way  she  does  things.  Last 
year  Congress  insisted  on  considering  the  adminis- 
trative features  of  the  bill  with  its  general  features, 
instead  of  passing  on  these  two  distinct  things 
separately.  Hence  administration  improvements 
went  down  to  defeat  with  the  literacy  principle,  with 
which  they  had  nothing  to  do.  No  doubt  Congress 
will  commit  the  same  idiocy  in  the  year  of  grace  1916. 

A Bitter  Choice 

T ET  us  be  honest.  Harper's  Weekly  has  been  con- 
stantly  in  favor  of  our  keeping  out  of  the  war,  if 
it  could  be  done  without  abandoning  the  principles 
laid  down  by  our  government  in  defense  of  humanity. 
It  has  been  done,  and  brilliantly,  and  we  are  glad  we 
have  kept  out.  Glad,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  our 
choice;  yes,  but  not  happy.  It  is  not  a joyous  thing 
to  see  other  countries  bleeding  for  our  benefit,  while 
we  pay  nothing,  but  instead  prosper.  Especially  if 
Germany  is  successful  enough  to  justify  the  planned 
and  prepared  aggression,  control  of  reluctant  peoples, 
glory  of  material  power,  contempt  for  ethics, — then 
indeed  will  the  American  choice  be  bitter  to  look 
back  upon.  Then  indeed  shall  we  dream  bad  dreams 
over  what  psychological  effect  our  coming  in  might 
have  had,  at  a critical  moment,  on  the  Balkan  States, 
on  Turkey,  on  Germany — what  effect  a most  energetic 
effort  to  reach  our  maximum  in  munition  shipments 
as  a belligerent  might  have  had.  The  choice  is  ex- 
ceeding bitter,  but  many  things  that  are  bitter  are 
also  right.  It  was  right  for  us  to  stand  as  the  great 
neutral  friend  of  peace;  friend  of  the  peoples  of  all 
nations;  helping  the  peoples  of  invaded  countries  as 
far  as  we  could ; using  our  prestige  and  our  potential 
force  to  insist  on  certain  ideas  of  right;  doing  what 
we  could  to  strengthen  principle  by  employing  it.  We 
feel  sure  it  was  right,  and  is  right;  but  how  it  hurts 
to  think  of  what  others  are  bearing,  for  us  as  well  as 
for  themselves;  for  all  who  would  be  free. 
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news-gathering  and  presentation  and  in  business 
sense.  Because  of  him  there  is  likely  to  be  increased 
the  amount  of  pure  white  light  of  understanding  that 
radiates  from  Times  Square. 


Mr.  McAneny’ s Move 

THE  most  distinct  success  in  the  American  news- 
paper field  in  the  last  twenty  years  has  been  the 
building  up  of  the  New  York  Times.  Different  news- 
papers achieve  distinction  for  different  things.  The 
editorial  page  of  the  New  York  World , for  example, 
is  deservedly  famous  for  its  freedom  and  its  power. 
The  Springfield  Republican  is  almost  sure  to  contain 
among  its  editorials  something  that  a careful  person 
wants  to  know,  and  it  comments  with  unusual 
catholicity  on  happenings  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  No  American  newspaper  compares  with  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  in  freedom  from  rubbish 
and  in  grasp  of  foreign  affairs.  And  so  one  might 
discuss  many  others. 

The  excellence  of  the  New  York  Times  lies  in  its 
quality  as  a newspaper.  It  has  no  special  intellectual 
quality  of  its  own.  Its  editorial  page  is  merely  re- 
spectable conservatism.  What  has  made  it  important 
has  been  the  business  sense  and  news  instinct  of  Mr. 
Ochs.  He  has  presented  the  news  in  so  orderly,  com- 
plete, and  fair  a way,  at  one  cent,  that  his  circulation, 
when  size  and  quality  are  both  considered,  is  the  most 
desirable  in  the  country.  The  paper  has  acquired 
such  a reputation  that  it  may  fairly  be  called  a 
national  institution.  It  is  a satisfaction  to  see  Mr. 
George  McAneny  associate  himself  with  so  able  and 
influential  a publication.  Mr.  McAneny  has  done 
splendid  service  in  the  task  of  raising  the  level  of 
political  thinking  in  New  York.  It  is  hard  to  sec 
him  depart  from  the  City  Administration.  The 
recompense  is  that,  although  he  lays  down  one  line 
of  service  in  which  he  has  done  so  much,  he  can  now 
hardly  help  influencing  the  future  of  a great  news- 
paper. Itj^now  about_as  efficient  as  it  could  be  in 


Where  Arc  the  Press  Agents? 

a new  dramatic 


MUCH  of  the  customary  zest  of 

season  is  missing  this  year  because  of  the 
dreadful  silence  of  the  press  agents.  Reckless  and 
daring  spirits,  have  you  all  hastened  to  the  continent 
— to  the  Eastern  and  Western  Theatres  of  War, 
leaving  poor  old  Broadway  flat?  In  no  other  way 
can  we  account  for  your  silence. 

Here  is  the  season  well  advanced;  May  Irwin  has 
offered  to  establish  a department  of  laughter  for  the 
national  government;  but  perhaps  the  best  thus  far 
produced  is  this:  “A  consignment  of  tiger  fat  from 
India  to  the  Palace  aroused  much  controversy  at  the 
theatre  yesterday  until  it  was  found  that  the  owner 
was  Dorothy  Jardon,  the  prima  donna,  who  is  booked 
there  for  next  week.  Seats  now  selling  at  the  box 
office,  25c,  50c,  75c  and  $1.  It  appears  that  Miss 
Jardon  is  rubbed  down  with  tiger  fat  to  give  her  the 
dangerous  feline  grace  of  the  great  jungle  cats.” 

Is  the  golden  age  of  publicity  past?  Indeed,  we 
haven’t  even  heard  a yawp  in  months  from  G.  B.  S. 
When  was  the  change?  How  far  back  was  it  that 
the  staff  of  special  policemen  in  front  of  the  New 
York  Hippodrome  had  just  been  increased  by  the 
addition  of  two  police  dogs,  “carefully  trained  by  A. 
Toxen  Worm,  and  other  members  of  the  theatre’s 
press  staff,”  to  bite  the  legs  of  ticket  speculators? 
A soup-carrying  contest,  between  a restaurant  at 
Thirteenth  street  and  Broadway  and  a theatre  in 

Times  Square,  was  on  about  that  time — the  eon- 
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testants  an  Irish  waiter  and  a German.  And  then 
along  came  that  classic  of  the  art  of  publicity,  Mile. 
Polaire.  Could  this  Old  Master,  P.  T.  Bamum, 
have  secured  in  our  sophisticated  times  any  wider  and 
quicker  publicity  for  a thin  lady  who  dances,  than 
merely  by  billing  her  in  America  as  “the  ugliest 
woman  in  the  world?”  She  wasn’t,  and  spiritedly 
denied  the  distinction,  whereupon  the  resourceful,  un- 
known genius  substituted  “thinnest”  for  “ugliest,” 
and  the  populace  turned  its  attention  from  the  face 
to  the  wasp-like  waist.  The  press  agent  next  an- 
nounced (and  got  it  on  the  front  page,  as  cable  news) 
that  Polaire  would  return  to  America  in  the  fall 
wearing  a gold  ring  in  her  nose. 

Where  are  the  agents  of  yester-year? 

Twas  Ever  Thus 

fjPHE  sale  of  General  Beauregard’s  letters  brings  to 
mind  the  inevitable  sweeping  condemnation  of 
military  foes.  The  General  speaks  of  the  Federals 
as  barbarians;  as  dastardly  and  unworthy  to  control 
the  tomb  of  Washington;  as  threatening  to  impose 
the  most  cruel  tyranny.  And  he  attributes  the 
thwarting  (up  to  that  time)  of  such  fell  desires  to  a 
kind  Providence.  All  of  which  sounds  familiar  to 
us  readers  of  the  war  of  1914-15,  and  rather  sur- 
prises us  in  connection  with  our  own  affair  of  1861-65. 

Sport 

T\  OES  B.  L.  T.,  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  know  why 
the  same  paragraphs,  with  different  headings, 
appear  in  his  column  and  in  our  “Seeing  the  World”? 
If  so,  would  it  not  be  more  according  to  Hoyle  to  in- 
form his  correspondent  E.  R.,  than  to  treat  the 
mystery  as  he  does? 

A Bold  Statement 

fT^HERE  are  more  beautiful  women  on  Fifth  Avenue 
A than  on  any  other  street  in  the  world, — at  least 
more  women  who  look  as  if  they  were  beautiful. 

Luxury 

T^HE  most  enervating  of  bad  habits  is  luxury. 
*“■  Modern  production,  multiplying  vastly  the  re- 
sult of  man’s  labor,  has  enabled  a skilled  laborer  to 
have  better  clothes,  better  books,  better  lights,  better 
teaching,  more  current  information,  and  more  travel 
than  a lord  had  two  centuries  ago.  But  while  steam 
and  her  daughter  machines  have  done  all  this,  they 
have  hugely  increased  the  number  who  are  damned 
by  excess  of  material  things, — too  much  food,  too 
much  help,  too  many  diversions.  If  England  were 


actually  to  carry  out  the  advice  of  the  Parliamentary 
War  Savings  Committee,  and  abandon  treating,  ex- 
pensive meals,  change  of  fashion  in  clothes,  and 
excess  service,  the  war  could  be  paid  for  out  of  the 
savings,  and  the  nation  would  increase  its  vigor  many 
fold. 


Celtic 

“D  ELIEF  at  not  having  to  pronounce  “rise”  as  if  it 
were  “rice”  was  implied  by  us  a few  weeks  ago, 
when  we  mentioned  the  preponderance  of  expert  opin- 
ion in  favor  of  the  way  the  ordinary  man  pronounces 
it  anyway,  and  wondered  why  a few  go  through  such 
struggles  to  be  unusual.  The  same  observation  might 
be  made  about  “Celtic,”  pronounced  as  if  it  began 
with  a “K.”  There  is  more  authority  for  the  easier 
way,  and  yet  many  put  good  hard  labor  on  acquiring 
the  pronunciation  that  they  for  some  reason  imagine 
to  be  more  correct. 

Echoes  from  Afar 

■THAT  one  of  the  most  frequent  surprises  in  reading 
A is  to  come  acros3  in  old  books  what  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  taking  for  modern  colloquialisms,  was 
pointed  out  by  us  recently  in  connection  with  a saying 
of  Epictetus.  Here  is  another  example.  We  speak 
of  bad  penmanship  as  “hen  scratches.”  In  Plautus’ 
“Comedy  of  Pseudolus,”  when  Calidorus  shows  his 
sweetheart’s  letter  to  his  slave  Pseudolus,  Pseudolus 
says  that  unless  a sibyl  read  the  letter,  no  one  could 


interpret  it,  and  adds,  “Pray,  have  hens  hands,  for 
surely  a hen  wrote  this?”  Of  course,  these  examples 
of  permanent  slang  shade  up  into  colloquialisms  that 
cannot  be  called  slang.  For  instance,  in  the  “Aulu- 
laria”  of  Plautus,  the  miser  Euclio  charges  his  pros- 
pective son-in-law,  Megadorus,  with  having  furnished 
for  the  wedding  feast  a lamb  that  was  “all  skin  and 
bones,”  and  in  his  defense  of  Milo  for  the  killing  of 
Clodius,  Cicero  urges  that  under  the  “unwritten  law” 
Milo  is  entitled  to  an  acquittal. 

What  Is  Passion? 

IT  IS  not  any  of  the  limited  meanings  of  passion 
we  inquire  about, — not  rage,  scorn,  ferocity  in 
desire, — but  the  soul  of  the  thing;  that  which  Milton 
had  in  view  when  he  said  poetry  must  be  impassioned. 
It  means  intensity  of  feeling,  but  yet  it  is  wholly 
consistent  with  what  Wordsworth  meant  in 

The  gods  approve  the  depth 
And  not  the  tumult  of  the  soul. 

It  is  consistent  with  Hamlet’s  plea  for  the  man  who 
is  not  passion’s  slave.  It  exists  intensely  in  the  re- 
fined Shelley, — in  a far  more  ultimate  sense  than  in 
Swinburne,  Baudelaire,  or  Wilde.  Usually  it  is  used 
stupidly,  like  the  word  moral,  in  a single  limited  con- 
text. In  its  noblest  meaning  it  is  unity  of  the  heart 
and  mind,  concentration  of  an  ardent  being,  like  the 
rays  of  the  sun  focused  until  they  burn.  It  is  not 
calm,  but  it  need  not  be  disturbance.  It  is  fulness 
and  warmth  and  swell,  like  a summer  ocean.  Without 
it  is  no  greatness  of  the  heart  and  scarcely  even  great- 
ness of  the  mind. 
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Hearst:  War-Maker 

By  HOWARD  HALL 


WILLIAM  RAN- 
DOLPH HEARST 
has  recently  given  a 
further  testimonial  qf  his 
news-gathering  proficiency. 

Not  content  with  endowing 
Europe  with  a few  dozen 
highly  imaginary  war  cor- 
respondents, he  has  now 
opened  operations  on  the 
western  frontier.  He  has 
discovered  that  Japan  is 
about  to  “invade  and  con- 
quer’’ the  United  States. 

In  fact,  she  might  already 
have  descended  upon  us 
had  not  Mr.  Hearst  stood 
in  the  way.  Her  organiza- 
tion was  complete;  her 
plans  were  prepared;  she 
was  coiled  for  the  spring — 
when  Mr.  Hearst  stepped 
in  and  saved  the  country. 

He  stepped  in  with  two 
double-page  articles,  ap- 
pearing on  September  26th 
and  October  3rd,  in  his 
celebrated  “Sunday  Mag- 
azine section.”  There, 
bordered  on  one  side  by 
“Recent  Important  Prog- 
ress in  Determining  the 
Cause  of  Diabetes,”  and  on 
the  other  by  “Science  Ex- 
plains Why  Chorus  Girls 
are  Suffering  from  a Love 
Famine”  — Mr.  Hearst 
makes  his  patriotic  appeal 
to  his  fellow-countrymen 
to  prepare  themselves 
against  Japan. 

The  articles  are  of  the 
typical  “Amurrican”  type: 
with  a set  of  bizarre  pic- 
tures and  a shivery,  inch- 
high  headline,  running  all 
the  way  across  the  top. 

“Japan’s  Plans,”  it  reads, 

“to  Invade  and  Conquer 
the  United  States,  Revealed 
by  Its  Own  Bemhardi.” 

Following  this  display  of 
Hearst  pyrotechnics  there 
comes  “a  literal  transla- 
tion” of  the  Japanese  book 
in  which  these  plans  are 
revealed.  One  might  im- 
agine “Japan’s  own  Bern- 
hardi”  was  an  unimportant, 
anarchistic  individual  with 
a love  for  sensationalism. 

But  Mr.  Hearst  would  not 

devote  two  pages  of  his  Sunday  Magazine  section  to 
the  exposure  of  a piker.  He  is  after  bigger  game.  And 
this  book,  he  tells  us,  this  book,  “cunningly  devised  to 
fan  hatred  against  the  United  States,”  is  written  “not 
by  one  author  but  by  a very  powerful  society  known  as 
the  National  Defense  Association”  and  that  “naval 
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CONSULATE  GENERAL  OF  JAPAN 
60  Wall  Street 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

October  15,  1915. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper’s  Weekly, 

251  Fourth  Ave.,  City. 

Dear  Sir: 

You  have  addressed  to  me  an  inquiry  regard- 
ing the  translation  of  a Japanese  book,  entitled, 
The  War  Between  Japan  and  America , as  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  American  of  September 
26th  and  October  3rd.  This  translation  charges 
that  the  book  was  published  by  “The  National 
Defense  Association  of  Japan,  whose  membership 
includes  the  highest  naval  officers,  army  officers, 
cabinet  and  government  officers  of  that  country, 
and  whose  president  is  Count  Okuma,  the  Pre- 
mier of  Japan.” 

In  reply  to  this  inquiry  of  yours,  I would  state 
that  I cabled  to  our  Foreign  Office  for  informa- 
tion on  this  point,  and  received  the  following 
cable: 

The  Dream  Story  of  the  War  Between 
Japan  and  the  United  States  is  a trashy 
work  written  by  a certain  newspaper  re- 
porter at  the  time  when  the  California 
alien  land  question  was  hotly  discussed. 

It  appeals  only  to  a few  jingoists,  and  has 
received  no  recognition  by  the  intelligent 
public.  During  July,  1913,  the  publisher 
of  the  book  fabricated  the  name  “National 
Military  Association”  and  gave  it  as  the 
responsible  author  of  the  book.  Such  an 
organization,  of  course,  has  no  existence 
whatever  in  Japan.  The  book  inserts  the 
pictures  of  the  Premier,  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  Ministers  of  War  and  Navy. 
From  these  illustrations,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, the  translator  got  the  idea  that  the 
alleged  organization  is  a powerful  and  in- 
fluential body.  There  are  also  inserted  in 
the  book  the  pictures  of  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States.” 

In  addition,  I would  point  out  that  this  denial 
came  a few  days  ago  from  Count  Okuma,  who 
was  then  Foreign  Minister  as  well  as  the  Premier 
of  Japan,  and  who  is  the  high  authority  accused 
of  being  the  president  of  this  non-existent  or- 
ganization. 


Consul-General  of  Japan# 
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officers,  cabinet  and  govern- 
ment officers  are  member* 
of  this  society ; that  its 
president  is  now  Count 
Okuma,  the  Premier  of  Ja- 
pan, and  its  last  president 
was  the  ex-Premier,  Count 
Yamamoto.” 

These  are  pretty  strong 
statements.  They  charge 
the  Japanese  government 
with  being  the  actual  per- 
petrator of  a book  urging 
war  upon  the  United  States. 
If  these  charges  are  true, 
Mr.  Hearst  is  indeed  play- 
ing his  long-coveted  role 
of  popular  hero.  He  is 
warning  his  country  of  a 
real  danger  and  urging  it  to 
prepare  while  there  is  yet 
time.  But  if  there  is  no 
truth  in  his  charges,  if  it  is 
sensationalism,  desire  for 
circulation,  that  lies  be- 
behind  this  “beware  of  Ja- 
^pan”  cry  of  his — then  he 
has  committed  an  entirely 
despicable  act.  He  has  un- 
dermined international  con- 
fidence and  stirred  up  bit- 
terness on  both  sides.  Such 
an  article  aims  at  being  the 
mother  of  war. 

tN  THE  centre  of  this  page 
A there  is  a statement 
made  by  the  Japanese  Con- 
sul-General of  New  York, 
in  reply  to  a request  of 
Harper’s  Weekly  for  of- 
ficial information  on  the 
subject.  The  Consul-Gen- 
eral cabled  to  his  Foreign 
Office  for  information,  and 
received  a reply  denying 
that  there  has  ever  been 
such  an  organization  in 
Japan  as  “The  National 
Defense  Association.”  His 
answer  states  that  the 
book  is  “a  trashy  work 
written  by  a certain  news- 
paper reporter  at  the  time 
w’hen  the  California  alien 
land  question  was  hotly 
discussed.”  It  furthermore 
states  that  the  book  “ap- 
peals only  to  a fewr  jin- 
goists, and  has  received  no 
recognition  by  the  intelli- 
gent public.”  The  Japa- 
nese government,  through  its  Consul-General,  thereby 
brands  Mr.  Hearst 's  statement  as  false.  It  places  itself 
on  record  to  that  effect. 

Before  deciding  whether  you  will  take  the  word  of  a 
high  Japanese  official  (who  might  be  deceiving  you 
through  loyalty  to  his  government)  or  the. word  of 
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The  date  in  the  lower  left  hand  corner  shows  that  the  picture  was  printed  in  January  of  uthe  twenty-eighth  year  of 
Meiji — or  1895.  It  served  as  a patriotic  poster  for  the  war  with  China;  but  Mr.  Hearst  calls  it  “A  highly  popular  pic- 
ture in  Japan,  which  purports  to  be  a prophetic  view  of  the  Japanese  invading  army  landing  at  San  Francisco 


William  Randolph  Hearst  (who  might  be  deceiving  you 
through  force  of  habit),  there  are  certain  pieces  of  evi- 
dence worth  considering. 

In  the  first  place,  the  title  is  mistranslated.  It  does 
not  mean  “The  War  Between  Japan  and  America,”  but 
“Dream  Story  of  the  War  Between  Japan  and  America.” 
The  book  was  first  issued  in  July,  1913.  This  was  at 
the  time  of  the  California  land  ownership  agitation,  and 
there  was  quite  as  much  excitement  in  Japan  as  there 
was  in  this  country.  An  enterprising  reporter  saw  the 
possibilities  for  a popular  success — and  wrote  a “Dream 
Story.”  Then,  two  years  later,  Mr.  Hearst  resurrects 
this  “Dream  Story,”  attributes  its  authorship  to  Japa- 
nese cabinet  officials — and  sends  it  forth  over  the  United 
States  as  a warning  of  impending  danger. 

In  the  second  place,  the  popularity  of  the  book  has 
been  considerably  overestimated.  Mr.  Hearst  says  that 
“it  is  the  most  popular  book  in  Japan,  and  it  is  now  in 
its  sixth  edition;  more  than  a million  copies  have  al- 
ready been  sold  and  distributed.”  Now,  in  Japan,  an 
edition  usually  means  one,  two,  or  three  hundred  copies. 
Perhaps,  with  six  editions,  this  “most  popular  book 
in  Japan”  might  have  had  the  sale  of  two  thousand 
copies;  let  us  be  generous  and  say  five  thousand  copies. 
Even  so,  there  scarcely  seems  to  be  sufficient  grounds 
for  stating  that  “more  than  a million  copies  have 
already  been  sold  and  distributed” — and  thereby  im- 
plying that  Japan  as  a nation  is  behind  this  book. 

But  a still  more  flagrant  example  of  Hearstism  is  the 
inaccuracy  of  the  translation.  The  editorial  comment 
at  the  head  of  the  articles  states  that  “the  translation  is 
a strictly  literal  one  by  the  well-known  American  writer, 
Lawrence  Mott,  in  collaboration  with  Mr.  Hain  Jou 
Kia,  a distinguished  Chinese  writer  and  scholar.”  The 
second  chapter  in  the  original  Japanese  book  opens  with 
the  following  statement:  “The  beginning  of  the  anti- 
Japanese  question  in  California,  U.  S.  A.,  is  not  of 
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today.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  speak  of  the  land 
and  affairs  of  California.”  Now  note  the  “strictly 
literal”  translation:  “The  problem  of  California  is  so 
much  in  the  mind  of  the  Japanese  at  present  and  also 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  intend  to  colonize  it  shortly, 
that  we  give  its  description.”  Somehow  or  other,  in 
spite  of  the  “strictly  literal”  translation,  there  has  crept 
into  the  passage  the  statement  that  Japan  intends  to 
colonize  California  “shortly” 

Here  is  another  example  of  the  Hearst  method  of 
transposition:  The  original  runs,  “On  the  south  it  is 
bounded  by  Mexico  and  on  the  north  it  touches  Oregon.” 
Simple  statement  of  geography ; but  this  is  what  is  made 
of  it:  “On  the  north,  California  is  side  by  side  with  an- 
other small  state — Oregon — and  it  is  bounded  on  the 
south  by  the  territory  of  our  great  and  powerful  ally — 
Mexico,  who  will  help  us  against  the  United  States  when 
the  time  comes.” 

In  this  same  chapter  there  is  not  a single  word  about 
the  Panama  Canal,  yet  we  read  in  this  “strictly  literal 
translation”  the  eloquent  heading,  “Japan  Plans  to  De- 
stroy Canal,”  and  following  it  the  still  more  eloquent 
sentence:  “The  Americans  boast  of  their  Panama  Canal, 
but  it  is  only  too  ridiculously  simple  for  us  to  dynamite 
it  EFFECTIVELY — at  the  cost  of  an  old  ship  full  of 
powder!  etc.,  etc.” 

pERSISTENT  faking  as  a policy  is  bad  enough.  It 
it  bad  enough  to  force  reporters  to  lie  about  our  re- 
lations to  South  America  and  Mexico.  It  is  bad  enough 
to  load  everything  against  Hcarst’s  personal  enemies. 
It  is  rather  cheap  to  invent  a lot  of  correspondents 
having  picturesque  experiences  on  the  firing  line  or  in 
the  chancelleries  of  Europe.  It  is  rather  worse  to  make 
up  gross  lies  to  create  bad  feeling  between  this  country' 
and  Japan.  Among  this  journalist’s  many  feats  there 
is  none  more  contemptible  than  this. 
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Pen  and  Inklings 

By  OLIVER  HERFORD 


THE  MOST  UNKINDEST  CUT 


UNCLE  SAM,  to  Miss  Panama  (a  connection  by  marriage): 

“Durn  it!  as  fast  as  I get  one  hook  hooked  another  hook  comes  undone!'’ 
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The  Plattsburg  Experiment 

Perhaps  the  sharpest  discussion  of  all  in  Congress  this  winter  may  be  on  national  defense.  A central 
point  will  be  the  question  of  reserve.  Since  the  Plattsburg  experiment  there  has  been  much  talk  every- 
where about  the  value  of  that  sort  of  thing.  A committee  was  appointed  at  Plattsburg , non-partisan  in 
nature , to  keep  up  the  national  consideration  of  defense.  Mayor  Mitchel  is  a member  of  that  commit- 
tee. It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  the  following  three  statements  represent  in  brief  form  the  most  author- 
itative opinion  as  it  has  settled  down  after  the  Plattsburg  experiment. 


JOHN  PUR  ROY  MITCHEL 
Mayor  of  New  York  City. 


'T'HE  Plattsburg  camp  is  the  concrete 
A expression  of  the  growing  general 
demand  for  military  preparedness  in 
this  country.  Two  results  ought  to  flow 
from  this  and  similar  camps.  The  men 
who  attend  will  go  home  with  an  under- 
standing of  the  fact  that  an  efficient 
soldier  cannot  be  made  in  four  weeks  of 
training,  and  with  a complete  realization 
of  the  absurdity  of  national  reliance  up- 
on vo’unteer  armies.  The  second  result 
will  be  that  the  members  of  the  camp 
will  have  a ground-wcik  training  which 
would  make  them  available  for  officers 
in  case  of  need,  with  the  further  train  ng 
which  can  be  given  them  either  in  other 
camps  or  in  concentration  camps  in  time 
of  need. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  Plattsburg 
camp  should  be  a continuing  institution, 
and  that  similar  camps  should  be  estab- 
lished throughout  the  country.  This  is 
a very  small  step  toward  military  pre- 
paredness, but  in  the  absence  of  the 
federal  system  of  general  military  train- 
ing, to  which  I am  convinced  we  must 
ultimate’y  come,  these  camps  will  serve 
a highly  useful  purpose. 

’ JOHN  PURROY  MITCHEL. 

'JMIE  principal  impressions  I got  at 
Plattsburg  were  these: 

The  enthusiasm  with  which  fourteen 
hundred  business  and  professional  men 
go  “back  to  the  blanket.” 

The  enjoyment  of  living  out  of  doors 
and  mixing  hard  physical  work  and 
mental  application. 

The  quick  response  of  amateur  sol- 
diers to  intelligent  army  officer  instruct- 
ors. 

And,  finally,  a sudden  realization  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  know  so 


little  of  the  requirements  of  the  soldier, 
and  that  this  wonderful  Plattsburg  camp 
is  a mere  beginmng  of  what  must  be  done 
if  this  nation  is  going  to  organize  a 
skeleton  citizen  army  for  threat  of  de- 
fense alone. 

Nowadays  an  army  cannot  be  made 
up  of  citizens  who  rub  up  their  muskets 
and  fall  in  on  the  v llage  green.  Science 


ARTHUR  WOODS 

Police  Comtnissioner  of  New  York  City. 


has  been  applied  to  war  just  as  it- ha’ 
to  everything  else.  Further,  the  occai 
is  not  as  wide  as  it  used  to  be;  it  lu  - 
been  narrowed  by  steam  and  electricity. 
We  must  therefore  have  trained  defend- 
ers if  we  are  in  danger  of  attack,  and  the 
war  of  the  last  year  in  Europe  proves 
that  this  world  has  not  yet  developed  be- 
yond the  state  when  war,  as  cruel  and 
relentless  as  ever,  may  be  thrust  upon 
any  nation. 

This  country  never  has  wanted,  does 
not  now  want,  and  does  not  need,  for 
defense  a large  standing  army.  What, 
then,  do  we  need?  My  experience  at 
Plattsburg  convinces  me  that  we  need 
(1)  an  adequate  supply,  kept  up  to  date, 
of  munitions  and  equipment;  (2)  a suf- 
ficient number  of  trained  officers;  (3) 
the  young  men  of  the  country  given 
training  as  we  were  trained  at  Piatts- 
burg,  only  longer,  so  that  they  can  be 
mobolized  in  case  of  threat  by  a foreign 
nation,  and  present  an  army  of  mi1  lions 
before  any  hostile  force  could  break 
through  our  force  and  land  on  our 
shores.  Such  training  would  not  take 
the  man  out  of  his  vocation.  A large 
part  of  it  could  be  given  in  the  schools, 
and  every  hour  of  it  would  be  of  lasting 
benefit.  This  would  not  constitute  a 
large  standing  army.  Tt  would  not  con- 
stitute any  army  at  all  unless  we  were 
threatened.  But  if  we  had  such  a po- 


tential force  we  could  always  sleep  in 
peace,  for  there  need  be  no  fear  that 
any  nation  would  attack  us. 

ARTHUR  WOODS. 

T BELIEVE  the  Plattsburg  camp  has 
been  of  great  value.  First,  it  has 
brought  a large  number  of  highly  intel- 
ligent men  in  close  contact  with  the 
army,  and  they  have  seen  much  of  its 
method  of  adm'nistration  and  have 
learned  to  appreciate  the  character  and 
ability  of  its  officers. 

Second,  the  men  who  have  been  under 
instruction  have  received  military  train- 
ing valuable  in  more  ways  than  one. 
They  have  had  practical  instruction  in 
rifle  shooting,  have  learned  pretty  tlior- 


LEONARD  WOOD 
Major-General  of  United  Stntes  Army. 

cughly  the  infantry  drill,  both  close  and 
extended  order,  the  method  of  establish- 
ing camps,  both  permanent  and  on  the 
march,  camp  sanitation  under  both  con- 
ditions, conducting  and  polie  ng  camps — 
in  short,  they  have  received  instructions 
which  will  be  of  great  value  to  them  in 
case  their  services  are  ever  required  in 
time  of  war.  They  have  also  learned  a 
great  deal  concerning  the  intricacies  of 
the  training  of  the  soldier,  and  have  left 
camp  with  the  full  realization  that  they 
have  only  taken  the  first  steps  in  this 
direction. 

Through  the  lectures  which  have  been 
delivered  to  them  they  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  learn  a good  deal  of  our 
method  of  organization,  our  military  his- 
tory and  military  policy.  The  same  is 
true  concerning  the  students’  camps,  at 
u’hich  the  same  general  course  of  in- 
struction has  been  followed.  I believe 
the  camps  to  be  a military  asset  of  real 
value. 

LEONARD  WOOD. 
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Hits  on 

"Our  Mrs.  McChesney” 


THE  charge  that  we  are  “commer- 
cializing our  drama”  is  a familiar 
one.  No  doubt  there  is  a certain 
amount  of  truth  in  it.  Unjustifiable 
“happy  endings,”  atrocious  bits  of  “local 
color,”  and  large  chunks  of  questionable 
comedy — all  emanating  from  the  gentle- 
man in  the  box  office — have  marred 
many  plays  that  had  a chance  of  ap- 
proaching artistry.  The  wail  of  our 
critics  is  not  without  justification.  But 
of  late  years  it  seems  that  the  business 
men  have  a kick  coming:  if  we  have 
been  commercializing  our  drama,  we 
have  also  been  dramatizing  our  com- 
merce. 

For  the  man  interested  in  the 
technique  of  the  stage  it  is  distressing 
to  see  three  acts  of  good  drama  spoiled 
by  a hasty  switch  to  the  let-us-em- 
brace-it’s-half-past-ten  method  of  get- 
ting the  curtain  down.  But  the  busi- 
ness man  has  his  grounds  for  com- 
plaint, as  well.  It  must  irritate  him 
to  see  Get-Rich-Quick  Wallingford 
coin  a fortune,  when  he  knows  that 
if  this  same  Wallingford  actually 
entered  the  business  game  he  wouldn’t 
have  a nickle  left  by  sundown.  It 
must  annoy  him  to  witness  the  sensa- 
tional success,  in  Rolling  Stones,  of 
two  business  neophytes  who  would  be 
forced  to  the  wall  in  a fortnight.  He 
might  w’ell  object  that  the  partnership 
of  Messrs.  Potash  and  Perlmutter  is 
a commercial  absurdity.  He  might — 
but  he  doesn’t.  Though  he  recognizes 
the  complete  incompetency  of  the 
stage  man  of  affairs,  he  accepts  that 
man’s  financial  miracles  without  ques- 
tion. Though  his  owrn  art — the  busi- 
ness of  making  money — is  being  de- 
based, he  looks  on  in  keen  enjoyment. 

To  the  line  of  Perlmutters  and 
Wallingfords  that  have  been  delight- 
ing us  is  now  added  Our  Mrs.  Mc- 
Chesney, a dramatization  of  Miss 
Edna  Ferber’s  stories.  Like  its  pre- 
decessors in  the  field  of  dramatized 
commerce,  the  play  seems  destined  to 
a popular  success,  and  again  wre  ^re 
confronted  with  the  puzzling  “why?” 
These  plays  of  business  life  surely  do 
not  succeed  for  the  sole  reason  that 
their  lines  are  bright  and  amusing; 
there  are  other  plays — Seven  Keys  to 
Baldpate,  for  example — without  a 
business  background  that  have  lines 
that  are  quite  as  bright.  Nor  can  it 
be  said  that  they  succeed  because 
they  portray:  such  a statement,  w.ould 
reflect  severely  on  the  integrity  and  ca- 
pability of  American  business.  The  true 
reason  for  the  success  seems  to  lie  in  the 
pleasure  of  recognition.  The  average 
theatregoer  (by  which  is  included  all 
those  wffio  do  not  indulge  in  their  drama 
on  press  tickets)  likes  to  see  familiar 
figures  and  hear  fami’iar  terms.  Being 
fundamentally  criminal  he  can  enjoy 
plays  that  deal  with  law-breakers.  Be- 
ing even  more  iuqdamentally  Jpusiness- 
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loving,  he  glories  in  plays  with  stock- 
tickers  and  “36”  busts.  He  is  not  satis- 
fied with  business  as  a means  of  liveli- 
hood; he  must  have  it  for  his  diversion. 

As  a play,  Our  Mrs.  McChesney  is 
good  material  for  the  novice  to  study. 
By  its  failure  to  obey  certain  law-s,  it  em- 
phasizes the  necessity  of  obeying  them. 
It  has  no  action,  no  real  movement.  In 
its  stead,  it  provides  a number  of  good 
lines  and  three  distinct  plots.  The  lines 


Miss  Barrymore  as  Emma  McChesney . 


are  welcome  enough,  but  the  abundance 
of ‘plots  is  to  be  regretted.  And  what 
is  worse,  Mrs.  McChesney  s selling  abil- 
ity— around  which  the  whole  play  cen- 
tres— is  never  demonstrated.  It  is  merely 
talked  about.  However,  the  play — like 
its  Potash  and  Perlmutter  predecessors — 
has  all  the  factors  necessary  for  a suc- 
cess in  this  new  field:  traveling  salesmen 
— hotel  lobbies — grammatically  atrocious 
actresses — country  “types” — comedians 
named  “Fat” — credulous  investors — and 
stenographers  who  trip  over  thresholds. 

The  first  act  of  the  play  concerns  the 


usual  oat-sow'ing  son.  Paradox  though 
it  seem,  Jack  has  been  sowing  his  in  the 
vicinity  of  Sandusky,  Ohio.  To  this 
towrn  comes  Emma  McChesney,  crack 
saleswoman  of  the  Feathcrloom  Pet- 
ticoat Company.  She  is  sick  of  the 
road,  and  of  the  flirtatious  drummers 
that  infest  it.  The  audience  w’rithes 
in  glee  as  she  tells  one  of  these  crea- 
tures that  he  is  “a  limousine  for 
speed,  but  he’s  got  a jitney  brain.” 
Emma  soon  discovers  that  her  son  has 
committed  a forgery,  and  married  a 
blond  chorus  lady  to  boot.  So  she 
sticks  to  her  job  and  resolves  to  make 
a man  out  of  her  son. 

But,  by  the  beginning  of  the  second 
act,  son  has  already  become  a man,  so 
a new  plot  is  necessary.  Petticoats 
are  substituted  for  w’ild  oats.  Emma 
is  nowr  the  partner  of  T.  A.  Buck, 
maker  of  Featherloom  Petticoats.  She 
has  designed  a new  model,  which  per- 
mits the  adult  woman  to  walk  with- 
out risk,  and  thereby  fails  as  a com- 
mercial proposition.  It  is  too  new. 
As  one  of  her  buyers  says,  “In  San- 
dusky we  may  be  ultra,  but  wo  are 
never  outre.”  However,  since  Mr. 
Buck  has  invested  all  his  capital  in 
th's  new  model,  Emma  is  morally 
bound  to  put  the  thing  across.  With 
the  aid  of  Jack’s  young  w’ife  and  some 
more  off-stage  selling  prowess,  she 
manages  to  do  it, — but  not  until  Mr. 
Buck’s  pen  has  been  poised  in  midair 
over  a contract  of  surrender. 

That  plot  having  been  settled  to 
the  satisfaction  of  everyone  except 
the  grimy  individual  wffio  wanted  the 
contract  signed,  another  one  is  in- 
troduced. This  time  it  is  love,  the 
stage  manager’s  last  resort.  Perhaps 
this  is  a bit  unfair.  There  had  been 
glimmerings  of  Mr.  Buck’s  passion 
for  Emma  earlier  in  the  evening;  but 
it  is  not  until  now’  that  he  permits  it 
to  become  his,  or  the  audience’s, 
dominant  interest.  Once  started, 
however,  there  is  no  stopping  him. 
He  wooes  in  fervid,  Cohanesque  fash- 
ion: “Emma-w’ill-you-be-my — ”(  En- 
ter janitor.)  “Emma-there-is-some- 
thing-I-have-w’anted-to — ” (Enter 

piano-mover.)  But  wffien  both  he 
and  the  audience  have  been  satiated 
w’ith  amusing  interruptions,  he  is  at 
last  permitted  to  speak  the  crucial 
w’ords — and  Emma  accepts  a real  part- 
nership in  the  Featherloom  concern. 

Miss  Barrymore,  in  the  title  role,  acts 
with  the  same  poise  and  charm  that  have 
made  her  such  a popular  figure  on  the 
American  stage.  But  she  lacks  the 
aggressive  keenness  that  we  might  expect 
in  a record-breaking  saleswoman.  She  is 
Ethel  Barrymore,  not  Emma  McChesney. 
The  cast  as  a wffiole  is  quite  capable. 
This  is  fortunate  in  a play  of  the  “Emma 
McChesney”  type;  for,  as  Emma  herself 
says,  “It  isn’t  the  petticoats  that  count; 
its  the  personality.” 
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the  Stage 


"Adelaide” 


SEVENTEEN  years  ago  David  Bis- 
pham  played  the  part  of  Beethoven  in 
a one-act  play  called  Adelaide.  The 
excellence  of  his  performance  led  a num- 
ber of  critics  to  comment  on  the  fact  that 
a capable  singer  occasionally  made  a ca- 
pable actor.  This  fall  Mr.  Bispham  re- 
vived his  play.  He  is  no  longer  a great 
singer;  but  by  virtue  of  this  misfortune 
he  is  an  even  more  capable  ctor.  His 
audiences  cannot  help  feeling  that  there 
is  a certain  identity  between  the  deaf 
Beethoven  and  the  Bispham  whose  voice 
has  failed  him.  His  very  infirmity  adds 
power  to  his  acting.  One  feels  the  force  of 
truth  when  the  supposed  Beethoven  says, 
“Fame  is  a beggar’s  cloak  for  curs  to 
snap  at,  so  long  as  its  wearer  is  living; 
but  when  he  is  dead,  the  cloak  is  turned 
into  deathless  marble.” 

No  glaring  electric  signs  heralded 
Beethoven’s  return  to  Broadway.  The 
play  has  none  of  the  sine  qua  nons  of  a 
New  York  success.  No  one  is  being 
hounded  by  the  arm  of  the  law.  There 
are  no  trench  scenes  nor  panoramas  of 
the  New  York  skyline  by  midnight. 
There  isn’t  even  a chorus, — although  the 
subject  lends  itself  naturally  to  musical 
comedy  treatment:  Beethoven — in  hs 
garret — in  Vienna — a troupe  of  art 
students — “The  Beethoven  Glide” — and 
all  that.  Small  wonder  that  the  play 
should  slip  quietly  into  New  York  as  a 
purely  matinee  feature — on  the  order  of 
Mrs.  Whitney’s  Fashion  Show.  But  it 
is  such  theatrical  sideshows  that  often 
give  us  our  most  interesting  drama. 
Adelaide  is  not  a play  of  thrills;  but  it 
is  a pleasing  and  unusual  treatment  of 
the  genius.  It  is  difficult  to  put  such  a 
man  as  Beethoven  on  the  stage  without 
vulgarizing  him  and  wounding  those  who 
love  him.  Adelaide  is  a sincere  and  sat- 
isfying half  hour  in  the  life  of  a great 
man. 

The  play  has  been  transited  and 
adapted  by  Mr.  Bispham  from  the  Ger- 
man of  Hugo  Muller.  It  opens  with  a 
dialogue  between  Beethoven’s  landlord 
and  his  washwoman.  They  comment  on 
the  composer’s  loss  of  geniality  and  his 
increasing  harshness  and  suspicion,  not 
realizing  that  it  is  his  deafness  which 
has  caused  the  change.  Then  Beethoven 
comes  in,  humming  his  latest  melody. 
The  washwoman  and  the  landlord  nag 
him:  one  wants  her  bill  paid,  the  other 
objects  to  the  composer’s  influence  over 
his  daughter.  Beethoven  cannot  hear 


them;  so  he  keeps  talking  about  his 
music,  and  jealously  conceals  the  secret 
of  his  deafness.  At  last,  after  their 
yelping  has  irritated  him  beyond  suffer- 
ance, he  drives  them  from  him  in  anger. 

At  this  point  the  landlord’s  daughter 
Clara,  comes  in.  She  is  the  only  person 
who  understands  the  man’s  genius. 
Moreover,  she  is  the  only  one  who  knows 
the  secret  of  his  deafness.  Clara  is  in 
love  with  Franz,  a young  musician  who 
helps  the  composer  with  his  copying. 
Beethoven  reads  her  lips,  as  she  tells 
him  of  their  love.  He  will  not  under- 
stand, she  says,  for  he  has  never  been 
in  love.  Beethoven  breaks  out  into  a 
scornful  laugh.  Love?  He  does  not  un- 
derstand love?  “Love  is  the  passion  of 
the  sirocco  which  passes  over  the  mead- 
ows, searing  the  blossoms  and  leaving 
only  the  charred  stems.”  He  tells  her 
of  Adelaide,  a young  girl  whom  he  had 
loved,  many  years  before,  but  whom  he 
was  too  poor  to  marry.  He  will  not  let 
Clara  suffer  the  same  tragedy  now.  He 
is  poor — “though  he  has  written  as  many 
notes  as  there  are  stars  in  the  heavens, 
he  could  not  buy  his  own  coffin”;  but  he 
will  write  a symphony,  and  give  its  rev- 
enue to  the  young  lovers. 

He  leaves  the  room,  hum- 
ming the  first  movement  of 
this  new  undertaking.  Then 
Franz  comes  in.  He  has 
brought  a copy  of  Bee- 
thoven’s new  song,  “Ade- 
laide,” and  he  sings  it  to 
Clara.  As  he  sings  a beau- 
tiful woman  comes  to  the 
door  and  listens.  She  in- 
sists upon  seeing  the  com- 
poser. Beethoven,  angry  at 
the  interruption,  does  not 
look  at  her,  but  asks  her 
gruffly  whether  it  is  an  autograph, 
a sonata,  or  a lock  of  his  hair  that  she 
desires.  He  cannot  hear  her  voice,  and 
she  thinks  that  he  has  forgotten  her. 
Then,  accidentally,  he  turns  and  recog- 
nizes his  visitor.  “Adelaide!”  he  cries. 
She  tells  him  how  she  has  always  loved 
him,  and  how  she  is  now  free  to  marry 
him.  But  Beethoven  cannot  hear  her, 
and  she  thinks  that  he  has  ceased  to 
care.  Suddenly  he  seizes  her  in  his  arms, 
and  tells  her  of  the  secret  that  he  is 
keeping  from  the  world,  lest  he  be  twit- 
ted and  jeered  at  as  “the  deaf  musician.” 
But  he  sees  the  soul  of  love,  as  well  as 
the  soul  of  music.  It  would  be  madness 


David  Bispham  as  Beethoven. 

for  them  to  live  together — to  know  that 
she  was  speaking  words  of  love  that  he 
could  never  hear — so  he  sends  her  away, 
and  sits  down,  deaf  and  alone,  to  play 
the  strains  of  “Adelaide.”  It  is  not  the 
course  that  you  and  I would  have  taken. 
But  then,  as  the  landlord  puts  it,  “what 
can  you  expect  of  a man  who  wraps  up 
a pound  of  butter  in  his  newest  sym- 
phony?” 

Mr.  Bispham  acts  the  part  of  Bee- 
thoven with  a breadth  and  sincerity  that 
fully  justify  the  revival.  And  if  there 
were  more  revivals  there  would  be  more 
variety  and  better  standards  on  our 
stage. 


"Do  Americans  Dislike  Jews?” 

Norman  Hapgood  will  answer  this  question  in  the  next  issue  of  Harper’s  Weekly.  His  article  mil  be 
the  first  of  a series  of  three  dealing  with  the  Jewish  question  in  America. 
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Aeroplanes  that  guard  Paris  against  attack  by  the  Zeppelins. 

War  in  the  Air 

By  CLAUDE  GRAHAME-WHITE  and  HARRY  HARPER 


This  is  the  second  of  three  articles  describing  the  business  of  the  military  aviator.  The  concluding 
instalment  will  appear  in  the  next  issue  of  Harper’s  Weekly. 


IV 

THE  German  trenches  are  now  be- 
hind you,  and  your  pilot,  you  ob- 
serve, is  descending  nearer  earth  and 
is  steering  occasionally  from  side  to  side. 
He  is  on  the  lookout  for  the  enemy’s 
troops,  for  bodies  of  men  marching  to 
reinforce  those  who  are  already  in  the 
trenches.  There  are  roads  below.  One 
or  two  of  them  show  white  and  very 
clearly  marked — main  roads  evidently; 
others  appear  less  distinct,  and  their 
course  seems  lost  in  places,  and  these 
arc  the  lanes  and  branch  roads.  Away  to 
your  left  is  a cluster  of  roofs  that  de- 
notes the  presence  of  a village,  while 
rising  above  it,  quick  to  catch  the  eye, 
is  a church  tower  which,  in  the  broken- 
ness of  its  outline,  you  can  see  has  suf- 
fered from  artillery  fire. 

You  pass  high  above  a road,  leaving 
the  fighting  line  farther  behind.  Ahead 
of  you,  this  road  turns  sharply  to  the 
right  and  passes  through  a wood,  its 
white  track  lost  for  a time  to  view.  Your 
pilot  is  following  the  windings  of  this 
road;  he  thinks,  evidently,  that  he  may 
see  troops  upon  it.  And  so  you  come 
above  the  wood. 

Your  ears  have  grown  so  accustomed, 
now,  to  the  drone  of  the  motor  that  you 
are  scarcely  conscious  of  it;  the  sound 
seems  to  mingle  with  the  hum  of  the 
wind.  And  it  is  for  this  reason — the 
reason  that  your  ears  are  able  to  select 
and  register  other  noises,  above  this  con- 
stant, steady  drone — that  you  detect 
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suddenly,  coming  apparently  from  the 
earth  below,  a series  of  faint  but  quite 
clearly  heard  sounds.  It  is  a “pop-pop- 
pop” — very  remote  but  distinct ; like  the 
sound  made  by  the  cracking  of  wood 
when  a fire  is  lighted.  And,  hardly  have 
you  become  aware  of  this  sound,  when 
you  see  that  your  pilot  is  attracting  your 
attention.  He  points  quickly  earthward. 
Then  you  can  feel  by  the  motion  of  the 
aircraft  that  he  is  forcing  it  to  rise. 

Glancing  down,  you  find  you  are  look- 
ing directly  upon  the  white  strip  of 
road  as  it  enters  the  wood  between  a 
dense  avenue  of  trees.  A moment  be- 
fore, when  you  looked  earthward,  this 
road  seemed  completely  deserted.  But 
now,  running  out  from  beneath  the  trees 
on  either  hand,  you  observe  a number 
of  tiny  figures,  which  show  up  black 
and  distinct  against  the  white  of  the 
road.  They  stand  an  instant  motionless, 
then  each  little  shape  makes  a move- 
ment that  is  unmistakable.  The  body  is 
bent  back,  the  arms  rise;  something  is 
pointed  skyward.  Obviously  they  have 
raised  rifles,  so  as  to  fire  a volley.  You 
comprehend  these  movements  without 
emotion.  The  little  figures  seem  too  dis- 
tant, too  tiny  and  insignificant,  to  con- 
cern you  in  anything  more  than  a casual 
way. 

There  comes  again  that  “pop-pop- 
pop”,  like  the  crackling  of  wood.  You 
look  down.  Clearly  these  little  men  are 
discharging  their  rifles;  and  it  is  equally 
obvious  that  they  are  firing  at  you.  The 


aircraft,  meanwhile,  is  climbing  at  high 
speed. 

And  then,  quite  perceptibly,  you  feel 
a jar.  It  is  slight — in  itself  not  at  all 
alarming.  For  some  reason,  you  can 
hardly  tell  why,  you  look  out  along  one 
of  the  main-planes.  And,  when  you  do 
so,  the  reason  becomes  apparent  for 
that  sudden  jar.  Half  way  along  the 
lower  plane,  which  presented  a mo- 
ment before  a smooth,  unbroken,  tightly 
stretched  expanse  of  fabric,  there  arc 
now  a number  of  jagged,  untidy  little 
holes — quite  small,  but  very  clearly  seen. 
It  is  as  though  some  mischievous  person 
had  come  along  with  a pencil  and  driven 
deliberately  a number  of  punctures  in 
the  wing.  You  look  at  these  holes  for 
a moment,  uncomprehending.  Aloft 
here,  high  above  the  earth,  your  mind 
seems  somehow  to  work  slowly  and  with 
labor;  everything  appears  strange.  Your 
thoughts  are  out  of  focus  in  some  way, 
rind  need  a constant  adjustment.  So  you 
si  a re  at  these  little  holes;  and  even  as 
you  stare,  there  is  again  that  faint  jar, 
several  times  repeated,  that  you  felt  be- 
fore. Accompanying  it,  clearly  apparent 
to  your  eyes — occurring  in  fact  under 
your  very  gaze — there  appear  along  the 
plane,  only  this  time  nearer  the  hull, 
several  more  of  these  tiny  perforations 
They  appear  as  though  by  magic.  Noth- 
ing apparently  causes  them.  One  instant 
the  fabric  is  clean,  smooth,  drum-tight, 
and  the  next  you  are  looking  at  a ragged 
little  hole,  not  more  than  a couple  of 
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yards  from  you,  with  a tiny  strip  of 
fabric,  at  the  rear  edge  of  it,  flapping 
back  furiously  in  the  rush  of  wind. 

Then,  as  though  some  spring  had  been 
released,  your  mind  works  quickly.  These 
are  bullet  holes,  of  course,  bullets  fired 
by  those  insignificant  little  shapes  in  the 
road  below;  bullets  that  are  rushing  sky- 
ward, each  a messenger  of  death,  and 
stabbing  the  widespread  p’anes  of  your 
machine.  And  they  are  drawing  nearer 
to  you,  these  punctures  of  the  fabric, 
drawing  nearer  the  hull. 

Suddenly  you  hear  an  exclamation 
and  turn  towards  your  pilot.  He  shrugs 
his  shoulders  when  he  sees  that  you  are 
looking,  and  points  towards  the  dash- 
board just  in  front  of  him,  on  which  his 
instruments  are  fixed.  At  one  corner 
of  this  board  its  smoothness  has  been 
rudely  marred.  There  is  a small,  dark, 
ugly  hole;  and,  hanging  down  from  it, 
a long  splinter  of  wood. 

“Bullet  ho’e,”  calls  the  pilot.  “Too 
close  to  be  pleasant.  Went  clean  through 
the  board  and  passed  just  in  front  of 
my  face.” 

Again  there  comes  that  “pop-pop-pop” 
from  the  earth;  but  this  time  it  is  dis- 
tinctly fainter,  and  there  are  no  further 
jars  or  vibrations  of  your  craft.  Again 
it  sounds,  fainter  still;  scarcely  audible 
in  fact.  And  now  you  hear  your  pilot’s 
voice. 

“They  won’t  hit  us  again;  we’re  climb- 
ing too  fast.  I never  saw  the  beggars 
till  they  popped  out  of  that  wood.” 

V 

CTILL  you  fly  on,  following  the  white 
road.  You  have  begun  to  feel  a strange 
drowsiness;  your  eyes  are  heavy,  and 
you  blink  them  constantly.  Always, 
drumming  in  your  ears,  there  is  the 
steady,  monotonous  beat  of  the  engine 
and  the  equally  monotonous  sound  of  the 
wind,  as  it  rushes  past  the  wings,  struts, 
and  hull. 

Suddenly,  however,  you  are  awakened 


to  a new  interest.  The  aircraft  has 
swung  to  the  right,  its  planes  heeling 
perceptibly  to  the  turn.  This  brings  to 
your  left  the  road  below.  Along  its  rib- 
bon-like surface,  and  some  distance 
ahead,  your  pilot  is  now  pointing;  and 
you  guess,  by  the  urgency  of  his  gesture, 
that  the  discovery  he  has  made  must  be 
one  of  importance.  But  when  you  locate 
the  exact  spot  he  is  indicating  and  look 
intently  down,  the  spectacle  that  meets 
your  eye  conveys  little  to  your  mind. 
Above  the  surface  of  the  road,  extending 
away  farther  almost  than  you  gan  see, 
hangs  what  appears  to  be  a heavy  white 
cloud  of  smoke.  It  does  not  seem  to  rise 
very  high,  lying  thickly  just  above  the 
surface  of  the  road,  and  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  enough  wind,  at  any  rate 
near  the  ground,  to  cause  it  to  drift. 
You  look  again,  a thought  coming  into 
your  mind,  and  you  lean  so  that  the  pilot 
may  hear  your  voice: 

“A  fire,  isn’t  it?  Grass  or  a hedge 
alight,  perhaps  just  by  the  side  of  the 
road.” 

By  wray  of  answer  your  pilot  laughs; 
you  can  hear  this  laugh  distinctly,  and 
you  feel  a little  hurt.  Why  should  the 
fellow  laugh?  It  must  be  a fire;  there  is 
the  smoke.  But  now  the  aviator  deigns 
to  speak.  Leaning  so  that  you  can  see 
he  is'  smiling — looking  in  fact  very 
pleased  with  himself — he  says: 

“That’s  not  smoke,  though  I’m  not 
surprised  at  your  making  the  mistake. 
It’s  a cloud  of  dust — thick,  white,  pow- 
dery dust,  driven  up  off  the  surface  of 
the  dry  road.” 

“But  by  what?”  you  ask. 

The  pi’ot’s  smile  broadens. 

“Troops,”  he  answers.  “By  the  feet 
of  thousands  of  marching  men,  who ’re 
stifling  dowm  there  in  that  dust  cloud, 
which  they  beat  up  themselves  from  the 
road  and  can’t  escape,  while  we’re  flying 
up  above  here  in  the  pure  air.” 

Again  you  look  towards  the  long 
white  cloud,  which  shows  so  distinctly 


against  the  face  of  the  land  below.  It 
has  a new  interest  now,  and  you  see 
something  you  had  not  observed  before. 
The  cloud  is  moving  forward,  creeping 
almost  imperceptibly  along  the  high- 
way. When  you  peered  down,  a little 
while  before,  the  head  of  it  was  some 
distance  from  a red-roofed  farmhouse 
near  the  side  of  the  road;  but  now  it  is 
level  with  this,  and  still  creeping  for- 
ward. Again  you  hear  the  airman’s  voice. 

“We’re  in  luck,”  he  calls,  “great  luck! 
Below  us,  their  eyes  smarting  in  all  that 
dust,  is  part  of  the  enemy's  army  corps. 
And  away  there  to  our  right,  along  that, 
other  road” — he  extends  an  arm — “is 
another  portion  of  the  corps.  They're 
advancing  along  parallel  roads.  And  to 
their  rear,  almost  out  of  sight,  I can 
distinguish  other  dust  clouds,  made  by 
baggage  trains  and  ammunition  col- 
umns.” 

“Is  this,”  you  ask,  “what  we  came  to 
see?” 

“It  is,”  replied  the  airman  cheerfully. 
“We’ve  found  the  enemy’s  reinforce- 
ments; not  all  of  them  perhaps,  but  a 
sufficiently  large  number  for  it  to  be 
worth  while  for  us  to  fly  straight  back 
to  headquarters  and  give  them  this  in- 
formation, and  show  the  exact  position 
of  these  troops,  while  the  news  is  still 
fresh.” 

The  biplane  wheels,  her  planes  banked 
steeply,  and  you  grip  instinctively  at 
the  side  of  the  hull.  For  a moment  or 
so  you  are  tilted  at  what  appears — to 
you,  at  any  rate — to  be  a very  dangerous 
angle.  The  hull  of  the  machine  is  all  on 
one  side,  and  you  have  the  apprehension 
that,  if  you  do  not  hold  on  tight,  you 
may  slip  out  over  one  side  and  fall  sheer 
towards  a green  field  which,  looking  like 
a small  colored  pocket-handkerchief, 
happens  to  be  immediately  below  you. 
But  then,  with  a smooth,  swift  move- 
ment, the  aircraft  straightens  herself, 
and  you  are  flymg  towards  your  own 
lines. 


The  Outlaw  Bard 


By  CHART  PITT 


Y"OU  ask  me  to  tune  my  outlaw  pipes, 
To  the  hurdy-gurdy’s  lay — 

I who  have  walked  in  the  trackless  night 
Where  the  hills  are  old  and  gray. 


You  ask  me  to  fashion  you  lilting  lines — 
That  the  world  has  no  use  for  my  woe — 
I who  have  heard  the  song  of  the  pines, 
O’er  the  trail  where  the  vagabonds  go. 


The  wind  whistles  on  its  mystical  runes — 
Scornfully  laughs  o’er  your  doleful  complaint. 
’Twas  the  fingers  of  God  that  fashioned  its  tunes — 
It  sings  the  same  song  for  the  sinner  and  saint. 
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With  the  Nostrum  Makers 


By  ROBERT  C.  BICKNELL,  Ph.  G.,  M.  D. 


This  is  the  last  oj  a series  of  three  articles  describing  the  making  and  selling  of  “Wine  of  Cardui ” and 
“Black  Draught”  These  articles  have  been  written  by  a former  manufacturing  chemist  of  The  Chat- 
tanooga Medicine  Company,  which  makes  these  nostrums.  They  have  aimed  to  aid  in  the  abolishment  of 
those  features  of  the  nostrum  traffic  which  are  fundamentally  wrong. 


110  BE  a successful  money-maker,  a 
nostrum  need  not  jtossess  any  value 
as  a medicine.  The  class  of  people 
taken  in  by  the  patent  medicine  faker 
does  not  require  proof.  For  them  any 
statement  convincingly  made  and  in- 
sisted upon  through  frequent  repetition 
is  soon  accepted  as  true.  In  fact,  so 
anxious  is  the  patent  medicine  enthu- 
siast to  exercise  his  credulity  that  he 
is  ready  to  credit  the  nostrum 
with  even  more  marvelous  powers 
than  its  makers  claim  for  it.  It 
is  this  tendency  that  renders  the 
procuring  of  testimonials  so  easy. 

Many  come  in  unsolicited.  Others 
are  the  result  of  a system  of  petty 
rewards  and  premiums,  consisting 
of  cheap  jewelry,  perfumes,  trin- 
kets and  plated  ware.  When  a tes- 
timonial is  received,  the  writer  is 
sent  a warmly  worded  letter  of 
appreciation,  followed  by  some 
trifling  present  and  a set  of  blanks 
designed  to  incite  others  to  for- 
ward similar  testimonials.  The 
scheme  works  effectively.  Besides 
securing  the  testimonials,  it  pro- 
vides a valuable  mailing  list  for 
later  literature  of  the  “follow  up” 
variety.  Furthermore,  it  is  of 
great  assistance  to  the  advertising  man- 
ager. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Cardui  ad- 
vertisements consist  largely  of  such  testi- 
monials. Such  displays  require  the 
minimum  outlay  of  thought  and  se- 
cure the  maximum  results.  If  Mrs. 
Katie  Schooner,  of  71  Bloomfield 
street,  Wabash,  Ind.,  has  been  re- 
made by  frequent  applications  of 
Cardui,  then  Mrs.  Werner  of  Sioux 
City,  Iowa,  is  apt  to  try  the  panacea 
herself.  The  company  thus  sidesteps 
the  responsibility  by  assuming  a posi- 
tion of  aloofness,  and  allowing  its 
purchasers  to  take  the  responsibility 
for  the  nostrum’s  medicinal  value. 

JN  ADDITION  to  the  reward  sys- 
A tem,  the  Cardui  people  have  an- 
other effective  means  of  securing  a 
mailing  list.  This  is  “The  Ladies’ 
Advisory  Department”:  to  wit — 

For  sick  women,  whose  cases  seem  to 
be  too  complicated  for  ordinary  treatment, 
we  offer  in  our  Ladies’  Advisory  Depart- 
ment the  best  help  in  women’s  diseases  in 
the  country. 

Treating  thousands  of  sick  women  every 
year,  where  the  ordinary  practitioner  may 
treat  a hundred,  we  have  great  oppor- 
tunities for  observation  and  we  give  each 
applicant  the  benefit  of  this  free. 

Simply  write  us,  giving  full  details  of 
your  case  or  fill  up  our  symptom  blank 
(sent  free  on  request)  and  we  will  write 
you  fully  as  to  your  trouble. 

At  one  time  this  department  was  in 
charge  of  a man  who  made  sincere  ef- 
forts to  return  intelligent  answers  to 
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the  inquiries  received.  But  he  has  now 
been  superseded  by  a member  of  the 
clerical  force,  who  reads  the  letters  and 
pencils  on  the  margin  the  number  of  the 
form  letter  to  be  sent  in  reply.  The  ad- 
dresses and  any  personal  touches  needed 
are  filled  into  the  blanks  left  for  that 
purpose  in  the  imitation  typewritten 
letters.  The  chief  advising  done  by  the 
“Ladies’  Advisory  Department”  is,  of 
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serve  any  other  purpose.  Few  outsiders 
are  now  permitted  to  enter  the  factory, 
but  occasionally  some  prospective  buyer 
is  brought  to  the  door  of  the  laboratory 
and  in  a hushed  voice  is  told  of  the  won- 
derful operations  going  on  in  those  mys- 
terious precincts. 

During  the  past  year  and  a half  a 
large  share  of  the  attention  of  the  Pub- 
licity Department  has  been  devoted  to 
the  case  against  The  American 
Medical  Association  Journal — 
which  paper  is  being  sued  for  libel 
by  The  Chattanooga  Medicine 
Company.  All  sorts  of  weird 
schemes  have  been  hatched  in  an 
effort  to  build  up  a case.  One  of 
these,  the  employment  of  Pinker- 
ton detectives  to  get  evidence 
against  the  Medical  Association 
was  exposed  in  Harper’s  Weekly 
of  October  2nd.  Another  scheme 
was  the  employing  of  a young 
lady  lawyer  to  interview  women  in 
regard  to  Cardui,  with  the  object 
of  presenting  the  feminine  point  of 
view. 
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The  testimonial  bait. 

course,  to  advise  a more  liberal  use  of 
Cardui,  Black  Draught  and  the  minor 
nostrums  supplied  by  the  company. 
This  “Advisory”  branch  is  conducted 


Smoy  MAOAZDJE 

YOUNG  GIRLS 

At  a certain  time  in  every  young  girl’s 

«life,  she  needs  the  help  of  a tonic,  to  carry 
her  through  to  healthy  womanhood 
^ Mothers!  At  such  times  give  your 
daughters  CARDUI,  the  female  topic!  It 
I lads  gently,  is  non-intoxicating,  purely 
vegetable,  perfectly  harmless,  and  has  no 
bad  after-effects. 

Cardui  is  an  ideal  tonic  for  young 
and  old.  Acjvise  your  daughter  to 

Take  CARDUI 

" Non-intoxicating , purely  vegetable,  per- 
fectly harmless — 20  per  cent  alcohol /” 

under  the  direction  of  the  Advertising 
Department.  Around  this  department 
the  rest  of  the  whole  establishment  re- 
volves. In  all  matters  it  is  paramount. 
To  it,  office,  factory  and  sales  force  are 
subordinate.  It  is  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  laboratory  was  equipped 
at  the  instance  of  the  Publicity  De- 
partment that  it  is  almost  as  much  of  a 
joke  as  the  “Ladies’  Advisory  Depart- 
ment.” Two  or  three  thousand  dollars 
were  spent  on  its  equipment,  but  it  was 
designed  for  exhibition  purposes  only.  It 
was  not  even  pretended  that  it  was  to 


'T'  HERE  is  some  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  the 
makers  of  these  nostrums,  so  sim- 
ple— and  inexpensive! — in  composition, 
actually  believe  in  the  extravagant 
promises  that  are  made  for  their  con- 
coctions. Probab’y  not — although  it  is 
easy  to  believe  in  that  which  is  profit- 
able. Surely  they  profess  to  be- 
lieve in  them,  at  any  rate.  Not 
long  ago,  Mr.  John  A.  Patten, 
president  of  the  company,  told 
his  superintendent  that  he  believed  it 
his  duty  to  distribute  Cardui  as  wide- 
ly as  possible.  However,  about  the 
same  time  that  Mr.  Patten  voiced  this 
sentiment,  the  capacity  of  the  bottle 
was  reduced  ten  per  cent — so  the  re- 
mark loses  some  of  its  altruistic 
flavor. 

^HE  spirit  of  the  whole  patent 
medicine  traffic  is  epitomized  in 
one  of  the  advertising  devices  used 
by  the  makers  of  Cardui.  This  device 
consists  of  a calendar  with  weather 
predictions  for  each  day  of  the  year. 
These  “predictions”  are  received  for 
printing  two  years  before  the  time  for 
which  they  are  made;  but  a surprising 
number  of  credulous  individuals  take 
them  for  gospel  and  arrange  their  plans 
accordingly.  Perhaps,  in  view  of  this 
willing  credulity,  it  is  small  wonder  that 
patent  medicines  can  flourish  in  a sup- 
posedly enlightened  age.  “If  a lady 
takes  Cardui,”  reads  the  Cardui  Sales- 
man, “she  should  take  it  according  to 
directions.”  And  the  directions  are 
quite  explicit.  They  read:  “Buy  five 
bottles  and  get  a bottle  free!” 
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FORWARD  PASS  SPREAD  FORMATION 

Colgate  has  the  ball  and  has  strung  her  men  out  across  the  field  in  a formation  that,  while  not  new,  is  always 
dangerous.  The  Army,  defending,  is  nearest  the  camera.  This  formation  leaves  five  men  eligible  to  receive  the  for- 
ward pass , although  from  the  angle  the  picture  was  taken  the  Colgate  quarterback  does  not  seem  to  be  a full  yard 
back  of  the  line  of  scrimmage.  The  men  from  Hamilton  worked  the  pass  prettily  from  this  line-up.  It  contains  the 

threat  of  a kick,  run  or  pass. 


The  "Big”  Team’s  Resources 

By  HERBERT  REED 


THOSE  who  disapprove  of  anything  They  simply  have  not  taken  stock  of  still.  The  period  of  experimentation 
like  a close  corporation  in  Ameri-  the  resources  of  the  older  football  in-  over,  there  is  nothing  more  that  can  be 

can  college  football  rejoice  mightily  stitutions — resources  that  still  exist  even  taught  the  team  along  its  own  lines,  and 

any  time  one  of  the  so-called  small  col-  in  the  days  when  prestige  is  not  so  much  its  type  of  play  can  hardly  be  changed 

lege  teams  triumphs  over  one  of  the  rec-  in  evidence.  These  resources  are  seldom  for  the  November  campaign, 

ognized  leaders,  such  as  Yale,  Harvard,  realized  upon  in  games  against  the  Certain  apparent  trifles,  but  real 

Princeton,  Cornell,  Pennsylvania,  the  smaller  elevens.  Hence  the  frequency  of  fundamentals,  especially  in  position  play, 

Army  or  Navy;  and  we’l  they  may,  not  defeat  for  the  big  fellows.  Coached  have  to  be  slurred  somewhat,  and  even 

so  much  because  of  the  victory  in  itself  usually  by  one  man,  the  smaller  college  were  the  one-man  coaching  system  de- 

as  because  of  the  spread  of  the  knowl-  can  be  rounded  into  form  much  earlier  sirous  of  changing  radically  between 

edge  of  the  game.  They  are  apt  to  over-  than  elevens  that  are  coached  through  a games,  it  could  hardly  be  done,  since  the 

look  the  fact,  however,  that  in  the  long  system  that  relies  upon  a capable  head  team  has  learned  but  one  type  of  game 

run,  were  the  larger  institutions  to  pre-  and  anywhere  from  five  to  twenty  able  in  the  past  and  has  no  firm  foundation 

pare  especially  to  defeat  the  smaller,  assistants.  The  one-man  team  comes  upon  which  to  perform  the  volte, 

the  status  of  the  little  college  might  rapidly  to  the  front,  say  about  the  last  Further,  there  is  not  the  basic  general- 

soon  be  what  it  was  some  years  ago.  week  in  October — and  thereafter  stands  ship  in  the  eleven  to  warrant  doing  much 


NIPPED  IN  THE  BUD 


A flash  of  the  Army  defense  at  its  best.  Gillo,  the  Colgate  back  ( incidentally  carrying  the  ball  on  the  wrong  side 
and  thus  unable  to  use  the  straight  arm),  is  being  thrown  for  a loss  by  an  Army  forward.  The  third  man  from  the 
left,  in  the  foreground,  is  a Colgate  forward  putting  a member  of  the  Cadets f secondary  defense  out  of  the  play, 
and  coming  perilously  close  to  using  his  hands  in  so  doing. 
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A GLIMPSE  OF  HARVARD  INTERFERENCE 


Although  in  this  particular  play  Captain  Eddie  Mahan  has  been  caught  by 
one  knee  from  behind,  the  picture  is  a graphic  illustration  of  the  advance 
protection  afforded  to  every  runner  under  the  Crimson  system  of  inter- 
ference beyond  the  scrimmage  line.  Two  men  of  Virginia's  secondary  defense 
are  being  neatly  put  out  of  the  play,  and  but  for  the  successful  tackier  to  the 
right , back  on  ground,  feet  in  air,  the  run  might  have  been  a long  one. 


more  than  letting  a 
good  thing  alone. 

With  the  “big” 
team  the  situation  is 
different.  The  larger 
colleges  are  rich  in 
the  history  of  suc- 
cessful football 
games,  won  on  the 
same  groundwork, 
but  showing  surface 
changes.  Or  perhaps 
it  would  be  better  to 
say  that  more  than 
one  great  university 
has  changed  its  type 
of  play  almost  be- 
tween games  more  in 
the  matter  of  field 
values  than  anything 
else,  and  very  few  of 
the  smaller  college 
coaches  understand 
this  matter  of  field 
values.  Those  who 
do  understand  it  find 
it  difficult  to  teach, 
mainly  because  they 
are  breaking  new  ground. 

Harvard  is  a fair  example  of  an  insti- 
tution rich  in  the  understanding  of  field 
values,  as  was  Yale  years  ago — resources 
not  at  the  command  of  the  smaller  in- 
stitutions. 

In  general  there  are  two  ways  of 
scoring:  first,  by  getting  into  striking 
distance  with  the  running  and  passing 
games,  and  then  scoring  by  field  goals; 
second,  by  covering  midfield  territory 
with  the  kicking  game  and  then  trav- 
ersing the  remaining  thirty  yards  or  less 
with  the  passing  and  running  games,  neat- 
ly blended.  The  well  equipped  big  team  is 
able  to  put  on  one  or  the  other  of  these 
methods  and  work  it  up  between  games, 
and  sometimes  able  even  to  change  from 
one  to  the  other  under  fire,  although  the 
quarterbacks  who  could  be  counted  upon 
to  make  the  switch  in  a single  game  last 
season  could  be  counted  upon  the  fingers 
of  one  hand,  with  an  even  chance  that 
the  thumb  would  be  left  over. 

While  Brickley  was  doing  his  deadly 
drop-kicking  at  Harvard  the  general 
public,  and,  indeed,  many  Harvard  men 
who  should  have  known  better,  were  led 
to  believe  that  Harvard  could  score  in 


no  way  other  than  by  bringing  Brickley 
within  field-goal  distance.  I even  heard 
an  old  Yale  player  famous  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other,  say,  “We 
must  find  a w’ay  to  stop  Brickley ’s  drop- 
kicking  and  then  wfe  shall  beat  Harvard.” 
In  the  meantime  Harvard  continued  to 
win  and  football  followers  continued  to 
taunt  the  Crimson,  demanding  proof  that 
Haughton’s  pupils  could  produce  touch- 
downs. In  due  time  the  touchdowns 
came,  for  the  resources  of  the  running 
and  the  punting  games  had  been  abuild- 
ing,  and  when  the  time  came  there  was 
a prompt  switch  from  one  type  of  gen- 
eralship to  the  other.  Incidentally,  a 
successful  switch. 

At  the  opening  of  the  present  season 
superficial  observers  bemoaned  the  loss 
of  Brickley  to  the  Crimson,  and  also 
seemed  to  think  that  the  departure  of 
Hardwick  and  Bradlee  must  ruin  the 
running  game.  But  Haughton  and  his 
aids,  not  the  least  of  wffiom  wTas  Mahan, 
had  been  working  along  quietly,  and  at 
this  writing  it  w-ould  seem  that  Harvard 
wras  well  equipped  to  resume  the  type 
of  play  that  brings  up  the  eleven  by  the 
running  and  passing  attack  and  then 


scores  with  the  drop- 
kick  or  the  kick 
from  scrimmage 
placement.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  Harvard  is 
so  far  behind  last 
year’s  form  as  to 
strike  at  least  one 
snag  before  coming 
up  to  the  big  game— 

I am  considering  nowr 
only  the  battles  with 
Princeton  and  Yale. 

Here  is  the  point. 
With  the  hunger  for 
touchdowns  appeased 
at  Cambridge,  Har- 
vard need  think  only 
of  victory.  And  if 
the  field-goal  method 
will  turn  the  trick,  it 
is  the  safest  kind  of 
a wager  that  the 
Crimson  will  turn  to 
that.  There  is  the 
tapping  of  the  big 
team’s  resources — a 
tapping  of  resources 
practically  out  of  the  question  for  the 
small  college  eleven. 

But  if,  in  the  early  season,  one  wrishes 
to  see  brilliant,  well-devised  passiug  and 
running  plays  that  are  sound  in  prin- 
ciple and  execution,  then  let  him  follow 
some  of  the  smaller  college  teams,  no- 
tably those  of  Colgate  and  the  University 
of  Pittsburg.  One’s  study  of  field  values 
and  the  resources  inherent  therein,  may 
wait  until  the  big  elevens  come  together. 

It  is  many  a day  since  I have  seen  a 
prettier  running  attack  than  that  turned 
on  by  Colgate  against  the  Army.  Had 
Colgate  been  possessed  of  the  resources 
dwelt  upon  above,  the  young  men  from 
up  New  York  State  might  wrell  have  had 
four  touchdowrns  instead  of  two,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  poor  defense  against 
punting  displayed  by  the  Cadets. 

Pittsburg  wdll  be  a treat  to  w*atch  in 
all  its  games  for  an  entirely  different 
reason — the  quickly  formed  massed  in- 
terference behind  the  line  of  scrimmage, 
of  w’hich  Glenn  Warner  is  master 
The  type  of  play  is  quite  distinct  from  al- 
most any  other  I have  in  mind,  and  is 
w'ell  worth  watching  for  those  who  can- 
not get  to  the  big  games. 


COLGATE  ON  THE  RAMPAGE 


A sample  of  the  shifty  running  game  put  on  by  Bankhart's  pupils  against  the  Army,  which  team  was  thoroughly 
beaten.  The  soldier  left  end  is  nowhere  near  the  play,  nor  in  position  to  do  anything  with  the  two  interfm  who 
have  been  thrown  at  him.  The  back  has  just  reached  the  line  of  scrimmage.  The  Army's  left  tackle  his  rc  ily 
been  boxed  but  sent  to  earth,  where  he  is  utterly  useless.  The  Army's  left  halfback  is  coming  up  to  make  the  tackle, 

but  too  late  to  prevent  a substantial  gain. 
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THE  WOR^LD 


forget  the  harsh  words  that  I had  in 
mind  to  say.  Then  I sit  beside  her  and 
caress  her  soft  brown  hair,  I am  blessed 
with  sweet  contentment,  life  is  calm  and 
peaceful  there.  Always  patient,  kind  and 
faithful,  helpful,  constant,  true,  I vow. 

She  is  worthy  and  I love  her.  She’s  our 
faithful  family  cow. 

— The  Anderson  (Mo.) 

News-Review.  Admitting  that  he  is  a graduate  of  an 
unnatural  history  class,  the  Filosofer  of 
It  Follows  the  Louisiana  Press-Journal  refutes  a 

rumor  circulated  by  the  Mexico  Intelli- 
Mrs.  James  E.  Lake  and  Miss  Ger-  gencer  in  substance  that  said  Filosofer 
trude  Wells  were  married  Monday — and  did  not  know  the  difference  between  a 

Tuesday  it  rained.  katydid  and  a cricket.  After  defining 

— The  Milan  (Mo.)  Standard,  the  cricket  as  “a  gryllus  Domesticus,  a 

saltatorial  orthopterous 

insect  of  the  Grillydae 
family,”  and  the  katydid 
as  “a  micocentrum  retin- 
ervis,”  an  explanatory 
note  makes  it  all  clear 
that  “the  cricket  is  a 
chirp-timist  and  the 
katydid  is  a pessimist,  as 
it  foretells  frost  and  other 
calamities.” 

— The  Kansas  City 
Times. 


Awaiting  More 

The  fall  styles  show  a little  more  of 
the  feminine  human  leg.  We  courage- 
ously await  further  revelations. 

— The  Logan  (W.  Va.)  Banner. 


The  Coshen  Independent  says:  “Ebene- 
zer  Greene,  carrying  his  three  quarters  of 
a century  as  if  it  were  but  little  more 
than  a couple  of  score  of  years,  paid  his 
annual  visit  to  the  Independent  Repub- 
lican the  other  day,  and  incidentally  re- 
marked that  it  was  the  fiftieth  year  of 
his  membership  in  its  fold  of  subscribers. 
Mr.  Greene  lives  at  Edenville,  where 
good  surrounding,  he  says,  good  air  and 
good  water  insure  every  dweller  good 
health  and  keep  them  young.  Besides 
the  salubrity  of  Edenville,  we  venture  to 
say  that  one  other  thing  that  makes 
Ebenezer  Greene  so  chipper  and  young. 

He  always  pays  his  sub- 

scription  in  advance.” 

This  same  habit  kept 
the  late  Hon.  Andrew 
Jackson  Rogers  a young 
man  to  the  last.  He  used 
to  pay  his  subscription  to 
the  Sussex  Independent 
five  years  in  advance,  and 
he  never  lived  at  Eden- 
ville. 

— The  Sussex  (N.  J.) 

Independent. 


One  of  Life’s  Little  Tragedies 


'A  CITTL  C 
LlM  BERGER 
ON  THE  FLOO * 
WOULD  HELP 
SOME.' 


'SOME  PEOPLE 
DON’T  CARE 
ANYTHING.  ABOUT 


cotta  gitoff 

AN'  WALK.  If *5 
GOT  MC  LI CrTETO: 


THE  feelincsof 
others"  1 


f 'LET'S 
OPEN  * 
WINOOw 
on  two 


THE.  BOARD  O’  I 
HEALTH  OUGHT 
TO  LOOK  IN  TO 
-THIS' 


’HE  OUGHT 
TO  BE  , 
PUT  OFF' 


Error  is  Right 

However,  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  there  can  be  any 
real  regret  in  the  expres- 
sions of  apology  by  the 
editor  whose  paper, 
through  typographical  er- 
ror, made  a reference  to 
a male  quartet  read 
“mule”  quartet.  Some- 
times they  sound  that 
way. 

— The  Port  Arthur  (Tex.) 

News. 


Well  Broken 


FOR  SALE— Pair  of 
broncho  horses ; good 
weight,  sound,  broken; 
owner  in  hospital.  Ad- 
dress L.  B.  Schell. 

— Adv.  in  the  Eau  Claire 
(Wis.)  Leader. 


MOTHBALLS/? 


Getting  Warm 

That  old-fashioned  fel- 
iO\v  who  writes  anonymous  communica- 
tions to  the  editor,  just  by  way  of 
being  unpleasant,  still  lives  in  Spartan- 
burg. 

— The  Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald. 


— 8t.  Joseph  (Mo.)  Xetca-Prett. 

A Taste  for  Words 
Sunday  afternoon  the  “clanging”  of 
bells  notified  our  citizens  that  there  was 
a fire.  Soon  people  wrere  seen  rushing 
towards  Lee  street,  on  foot,  in  buggies, 
in  automobiles  and  on  horseback.  The 
bucket  brigade  was  working  successfully 
until  the  hose  carriage  arrived  and  got 
to  work.  When  the  fire  was  subdued 
and  the  dense  smoke  had  cleared  away, 
it  w’as  discovered  that  the  lurid  flames 
had  licked  up  Walter  Otten’s  wood  house. 

The  fire  originated  from  children  playing 
in  the  house  with  matches. 

— The  North  Emporia  (Va.) 

Independent. 

The  Sheltered  Rich 

WANTED — Nurse  for  children  over 
At  the  gate  she  always  meets  me,  18  years  old. 
greets  me  in  her  cheery  way,  and  I quite  —Adv.  in  the  Terra  Haute  Tribune. 


Profitable  Frankness 

E.  H.  Fair,  with  his  small  son,  of  Cen- 
terton,  were  business  visitors  at  The 
Pod  office  last  week.  Mr.  Fair  is  a real 
estate  agent  with  a record  for  honesty 
and  fair  dealing  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  successful  ones  in  this  county.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  he  has  an 
ad  in  The  Pod  this  week. 

— The  Pea  Ridge  (Ark.)  Pod. 


The  Better  Day 

We  ain’t  no  psychologist,  but  honest 
to  goodness  a lots  of  trouble  is  mental. 
Some  folks  talk  hard  times  until  their 
talkers  fairly  explode  with  nothingness. 
Get  on  the  band  wagon  and  make  a good 
fight  for  the  better  day  which  is  at  hand. 

— The  Americus  (Ga.)  Times. 


Twins 

George  Pullman  stood  at  the  station 
in  Chicago,  selling  space  in  that  car — 
two  men  to  a birth,  in  the  old-fashioned 
way. 

— The  San  Francisco  Call. 
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The  Cook’s  Tour 


By  LEM  ALLEN 


Drawings  by  Oliver  Herford 


Being  the  blithe  adventure  of  the  erstwhile  cook  for 
the  Bar-2  cattle  outfit,  and  his  erudite  partner  Al- 
lingham,  chronicled  by  the  former  during  the  prog- 
ress of  an  “intensive”  tour  of  certain  hitherto  little- 
known  portions  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 


WELL  sir  when  I first  waked  up  in 
the  St  Johns  house  I want  overly 
anxious  to  pile  outn  bed.  But 
they  was  somethin  worriten  me  though  I 
didn  rightly  know  what  twas  ontwell  I 
happent  to  think  of  Allinghams  sayin  he 
was  a goin  to  ride  on  ahead  an  notised 
he  had  done  got  up  early  an  left.  Then 
I got  plumb  riled  beeaus  Id  forgot  what 
reeson  he  give  last  night  when  I was 
sleepy  thataway  for  leavin  an  hit  didn 
seem  like  nothin  cud  be  importan  enuff 
for  to  putt  the  inflickshun  of  Meelank- 
thun  the  stage  drivers  compny  onto  me 
for  a hull  day. 

But  when  I heerd  them  a beatin  on 
the  brekfast  tray  I decidet  hit  want  no 
good  layin  there  in  bed  no  longer  so  I 
got  up  an  dressed  an  went  down  whar  I 
foun  that  Griggs  feller  what  was  editor 
of  the  St.  Johns  Oboe,  the  noospaper 
settin  to  the  tabel  holdin  his  head  with 
both  on  his  hands  an  gronin. 

Wharbouts  did  you  leaf  my 
fren  Allingham  I says  an  |All\y7 
Griggs  tumt  his  head  too- 
wards  me  an  I give  a startle  i 

he  lookt  right  sick  an  his  eyes  \ v1ti>  A 
remindet  me  of  a cuppel  of  \\l 
ho’es  hurnt  into  a blanket.  \\M 

Youll  have  to  come  up  closter 
ef  vore  a dressin  me  he  says  iJTAl  " 

yore  vois  sounds  faint  an  far-  / 

away  ef  youll  shout  yore  mes-  [ S' 
sege  into  one  of  my  years  he  J 
says  hit  wont  have  moren  a 
mile  or  therebouts  to  travel  . 0 say& 
before  hit  reeches  the  reejon 
of  the  brane.  You  got  the  bighead  this 
mornin  I says  youve  shore  guesst  hit  says 
Griggs  thats  no  moren  the  truth  shes 
swol  up  the  size  of  a flower  b&rl  seems 
like  he  says. 

Wherebouts  did  you  leaf  Allingham  I 
says  agin  I didnt  leaf  him  nowheres  says 
Griggs  he  done  left  me.  In  the  lurch 
he  says  he  left  me  an  I aint  hardly  ex- 
tirkatet  myself  yit.  Is  hit  a saloon  any- 
wheres nigh  Jacks  place  I says  hit  aint 
a place  says  Griggs  a tall  hits  a con- 
d shun  well  I says  ef  ennybuddy  left  me 
in  a condishun  like  what  yore  in  I bleeve 
Id  git  sattisfakshun  that  theres  jest  what 
I bin  tryin  to  git  outn  this  year  brekfast 
says  Griggs  but  I aint  findin  more  then 
I kin  rest  easy  onder. 

You  aint  tole  me  where  Allingham 
went  to  yit  I says  to  Griggs.  Beeaus 
I dont  know  is  the  reeson  I aint  tole  you 
he  says,  but  I know  where  I wisht  he 
went.  I bin  propt,  up  agin  the  bar  in 
Jacks  playin  host  in  the  game  of  seein 
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St  Johns  an  tryin  to  git  facks  fer  a story 
sence  we  left  you  las  night  an  the  ony 
two  facks  I come  away  with  this  mornin 
is  that  Allingham  has  got  holler  laigs  an 
I haint. 

He's  done  quit  drinkin  I says  yes  I 
reckn  so  says  Griggs  he  takes  hit  with 
a funnel  now  I spose  you  meen  he  says. 
When  he  dies  they  wont  be  at  no  ex- 
pense buryin  him  he  says  all  theyll  haftoo 
do  theyll  jest  pour  him  back  into  the 
bottle  he  says.  What  was  you  all 
drinkin  I says  beer  they  callt  it  says 
Griggs  ef  they  was  a shorter  an  uglier 
name  for  hit  he  says  hit  shud  be  give  to 
it  I aint  felt  so  bad  sence  the  Oboe  lost 
hits  fight  for  lokal  opshun  an  the  editor- 
yal  staff  an  frens  tried  to  putt  the  likker 
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the  lanlady  gittin  outn  her  chair  plumb  vishus. 


intrests  out  of  bisniz  by  retale  purchasses 
in  quannities.  They  was  too  strong  for 
us  he  says. 

I was  a fixin  to  kwestyun  Griggs  some 
more  when  jest  then  the  lanlady  of  the 
St  Johns  house  what  was  a right  favrable 
lookin  gal  reechin  on  toowards  forty 
yaars  or  sech  a matter  come  in  with  my 
serial  food  wich  Allingham  says  is  so 
callt  beeaus  a feller  gits  more  hongrier 
arter  each  installmen  an  the  lanlady  says 
to  Griggs  lemme  lift  you  a nother  cup 
of  coffee  Mister  Griggs  or  kin  I bile 
you  a cuppel  more  of  them  aigs  no  marm 
says  Griggs  not  with  saffety. 

The  lanlady  lookt  at  the  aigs  Griggs 
hadnt  ate  an  says  ef  they  aint  right  tasty 
I kin  skrammle  them  Mister  Griggs.  We 
got  too  be  keerful  of  this  year  mans 
feelins  she  says  to  me  smilin  ingrashun- 
ingly  elsen  he  mought  putt  me  in  the 
paper  we  dont  print  nothin  but  news 
says  Griggs.  Then  he  notised  the  lan- 
lady lookin  at  him  right  sharp  an  he 


Holdin  his  head  with  both  on 
his  hands  an  gronin. 

says  hits  no  news  that  the  St.  Johns 
house  putts  up  the  best  tabel  in  town 
well  sir  the  lanlady  begun  dabblin  at  her 
eyes  with  her  apron  an  says  is  that  all 
you  kin  say  fer  me  Mister  Griggs. 

Hit  is  this  mornin  says  Griggs  short 
like  I aint  feelin  peart  es  I mought  I bin 
talkin  bisniz  with  a feller  las  night  an 
he  kep  me  up  twell  all  hours.  Well  wud 
you  bleeve  it  that  there  .wumman  begun 
to  ball  like  a yearlin  caff  an  when  I ast 
her  what  was  the  matter  she  says  0 Mis- 
ter Allen  she  says  hits  this  year  mans 
unfeelin  dispsishun  here  I be  workin  for 
to  feed  him  fresh  an  nurrishin  food  twell 
my  fingers  is  wore  off  clean  to  the  elbones 
an  all  the  gratichude  I gits  is 
A him  stayin  up  late  carousin 
1 1 and  ruinin  his  helth  an  criti- 
j cizin  my  vittils  an  mak:n  slur- 
' rilus  reemarks  onto  my  age 
men  is  crool  creechers  she  says 
an  a wummans  hart  is  brittle 
si  an  easy  broke  she  says  an  run 
outn  the  room. 

I lookt  at  Griggs  an  he  was 
plumb  red  in  the  face  I 
thought  for  a minit  he  was 
ishus.  a shamed  of  hisself  but  when 
he  begin  talkin  I seen  twas 
jest  that  he  was  strugglin  for  what 
Allingham  says  is  the  luxury  of  self 
expreshun.  Hit  must  of  bin  plumb 
hard  for  him  to  express  hisself 
beeaus  hit  taken  him  sevel  minits  an  a 
lot  of  w’ords  before  he  was  satisfide  an 
then  seems  like  he  had  expresst  the  lan- 
lady more  complete  than  him  why  dont 
you  try  for  to  comfert  the  gal  instead 
of  swearin  thataway  I ast  him  she  seems 
right  downheartet. 

Instead  of  soothin  him  like  I had 
aimed  to  my  reemark  seemed  like  riled 
Griggs  some  more  an  first  thing  I knowed 
he  jumpt  up  an  startet  outn  the  room. 

I will  be  over  in  Jacks  place  he  says 
cf  you  wantoo  find  me  well  I says  I hope 
you  git  over  yore  mad  before  I happen 
roun  I aint  no  sticker  fer  ettykwett  but 
I bleeve  a man  had  ought  to  show 
respeck  for  the  feebiller  seeks  I says 
speshully  ef  they  is  ole  an  helpless  you 
had  a mother  wonct  yess  says  Griggs  but 
I haint  lookin  for  a nother  an  he  went 
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out  an  slammd  the  door  an  I lookt 
around  an  thar  was  the  lanlady  stannin 
with  my  aigs  an  a feerce  glans  in  her 
eyes. 

What  was  that  you  was  a sayin  Mister 
Allen  she  says  I didn  jest  ketch  hit.  I 
startet  to  tell  her  becaus  I injoy  bein 
truthfull  when  theys  no  good  reeson  not 
to  be  but  then  I happent  to  think  here 
was  a good  chans  to  praktis  dipplom- 
masy  wich  is  the  name  Allingham  calls 
lyin  with  a strait  face,  so  I says  well 
marm  I was  jest  a tellin  that  Griggs 
feller  ef  I was  him  I wudden  never  leaf 
this  year  brekfast  room  longs  I was  wel- 
come when  a man  kin  feast  both  his  in- 
nards an  his  eyes  to  wonct  I says  the 
fust  on  vittils  an  the  secon  on  a vishun 
of  yuth  an  beuty  sech  as  I see  before  me 
I says  hes  a plumb  fool  fer  luck  I says. 

The  lanlady  drawed  a smile  like  a pore 
mans  lease  from  year  to  year  an  come 
over  an  set  down  acrost  the  table  from 
me  an  I begun  to  git  fidgetty  mebbe  I 
bin  too  dippelmatik  I says  to  myself  but 
I didn  say  nothin  aloud  ony  ate  my  aigs. 
Dont  you  want  I should  lift  you  another 
cup  of  coffee  Mister  Allen  says  the  lan- 
lady or  some  more  that  there  serial  Corn 
Scrapes.  No  marm  I says  I wuddent 
wish  for  enny.  How  long  did  you  say 
you  was  a goin  to  stay  in  St  Johns  says 
the  lanlady  Im  leavin  this  mornin  I says 
ef  that  there  stage  comes  along  wich  aint 


one  of  you  she  says  ef  shares  was  sellin 
for  nothin  on  the  dollar  yore  bill  is 
seventy  five  sents  she  says  I aint  got  no 
more  time  to  waste  year. 

You  cud  a knocked  me  down  with  a 
fether  I cudden  figger  how  come  the 
lanlady  was  right  sivil  won  minit  an  the 
nex  might  nigh  reddy  to  snach  a feller 
baldheaded  withouten  no  reeson  a tall 
but  then  I never  made  no  pretens  to 
know  the  whys  an  whuff ors  of  wimmins 
ackshuns  so  I didn  say  nothin  ony  paid 
my  bill  an  walkt  over  to  Jacks  place. 

I foun  Griggs  a sleepin  at  a littel  table 
in  the  comder  an  Jack  was  stannin  be- 
hine  the  bar  with  his  elbones  onto  hit 
lookin  outn  the  winder  plumb  oninter- 
estet  like  he  didn  expeck  to  see  nothin. 
Ill  take  a littel  wisky  I says  hits  all  they 
is  to  take  says  Jack  them  fellers  done 
drinkt  up  the  beer  two  bits  pleese. 

Do  you  know  wichaway  Allingham 
went  I says  no  says  Jack  but  he  left  a 
letter  fer  you  an  Jack  passt  over  a peece 
of  paper  on  which  wfas  wrote  Dear  Lem 
ef  you  shud  happen  in  this  is  to  tell  you 
Ive  gone  a head  hossback  an  will  see 
you  later  dont  ast  me  no  kwestyuns  be- 
caus stratejy  demans  silens  an  secresy. 
I trus  to  yore  superyor  intelligens  to 
follow  these  year  instrukshuns  an  ef  you 
do  I will  promus  to  apologiz  for  my  ree- 
marks  about  yore  brances  as  a matter 
of  fack  I think  highly  of  them  as  the 


Aint  they  nothin  else  you  kin  do  I says 
becaus  he  lookt  plumb  mournful  well  he 
says  I kin  go  back  to  work  but  I aint 
right  clamrous  for  hit.  Ef  I was  a Mex- 
can  he  says  I cud  mebbe  git  a job  as  a 
offis  holder  theys  good  graft  into  that  he 
says.  Or  ef  I was  a Mormon  I mought 
make  out  or  even  ef  I was  marrid  to 
some  indust ryus  womman  but  what 
chanct  has  a wite  man  got  year  he  says 
an  him  singel  ony  to  cam  his  livin  by 
the  sweat  on  his  brow.  An  no  hum:dity 
in  the  atmusfere  neither  he  says. 

Mebbe  hit  wont  come  to  that  I says 
hit  cuddent  go  no  furtherer  nor  prove 
wuss  Jack  says  an  thats  a fack.  Yon- 
ner  is  yore  stage  driver  he  says  dreckly. 
Ef  I aint  mistook  I kin  year  his  siren 
vois  he  says  a screechin  at  them  mules 
of  hisn.  So  I walkt  over  to  the  Post 
Offis  an  shore  enuff  hit  was  Meelankthun 
a changin  teams. 

Hit  were  the  last  jag  of  the  stage  trip 
and  they  callt  it  thirty  five  mile  fum  St 
Johns  to  Springerville  ef  wed  a had  a 
passble  teem  twudden  of  bin  no  drive 
a tall  becaus  the  rodes  was  good  enuff 
an  we  wTant  moren  ten  or  eleven  in  the 
mornin  gittin  startet  but  when  I seen 
what  Meelankthun  hat  hitched  into  the 
traces  I wud  of  walkt  ony  for  havin  paid 
my  fare  in  advans. 

I didn  mind  Meelankthuns  talkin  nigh 
so  much  this  time  for  one  thing  becaus 


no  shore  bet. 

Well  says  the  lanlady  after  studyin 
a spell  Im  right  sorry  to  year  hit  they 
haint  manny  brite  yung  fellers  like  you 
comes  through  year  lessn  they  is  the 
kind  to  pester  the  life  outn  me  to  git 
me  to  marry  em  I ony  bin  marrid  twict 
she  says  an  I aint  had  no  luck  a tall  so 
fur  they  both  on  em  died — the  secon  las 
spring.  Before  the  summer  rains  she 
says  pore  ole  Harmon  how  he  useter 
love  to  set  on  the  front  porch  an  watch 
the  Mexcans  runnin  in  outn  the  wet 
when  a shower  come  up  but  hes  gone 
now  where  the  wicket  seese  fum  trubbel- 
in  an  the  weery  is  at  rest  she  says.  Yes 
marm  I says  comfortin  like  seems  like 
some  men  aint  right  satisfide  without 
they  gits  all  the  best  on  a bargin.  Whats 
that  says  the  lanlady  Im  a leetle  hard 
hearin  youll  haftoo  speak  a mite  louder. 

Well  sir  I was  plumb  hacked  an  didn 
know  jest  what  to  say  the  lanlady  seemt 
putt  out  over  somethin  so  I made  belief 
to  choke  on  a piece  of  lightbread  whats 
the  matter  Mister  Allen  says  the  lan- 
lady did  it  bum  you.  No  marm  I says 
I aint  bin  uset  to  these  here  three  tine 
forks  theys  right  luxuryus  in  camp  we 
ony  have  two  tiners.  You  cud  learn  to 
hanle  em  better  ef  you  shud  stay  here 
a wile  Mister  Allen  says  the  lanlady  sof 
like  wen  I think  on  it  hit  seems  like  a 
nice  yung  feller  sech  es  you  had  ought  to 
git  marrid  an  settle  down  stead  of  romp- 
in  roun  the  country  like  you  be.  I got 
a gal  in  Oklahomy  I says  an  ef  I kin  git 
enuff  money  I expek  to  git  marrid  come 
fall. 

O says  the  lanlady  gittin  outn  her 
chair  plumb  vishus  so  yore  a goin  to  git 
marrid  an  you  a runnin  here  and  yonner 
with  a come-day-go-day-the-devil-take- 
Sunday  look  like  you  was  plumb  broncho 
an  unroped  an  doutless  deceevin  hun- 
nerds  of  trustin  wimmin  what  aint 
knowin  enuff  to  see  through  yore  smooth 
an  trechrous  ways  you  men  is  all  alike 
she  says  I wudden  take  no  stock  in  enny 


didn  know  before  but  that  iddee  about 
interviewin  Griggs  seemd  like  a good 
won  only  Griggs  was  asleep  so  I says  to 
Jack  how  much  of  a poplashun  is  St 
Johns  got  0 he  says  about  five  hunnerd 
l reckn  countin  Mexcans  an  Mormons 
an  subscribers  to  the  Oboe  what  lives 
outn  town  whats  it  to  you  ef  I aint 
overly  inquisitif. 

Im  a nauther  I says  what  says  Jack. 
A nauther  I says  agin  I make  my  money 
by  writin  for  hit.  That  aint  a right  good 
bismz  says  Jack  they  was  a yung  feller 
herebouts  last  year  worked  it  twell  his 
ole  man  got  sore  on  the  deel  an  quit 
sendin  checks.  But  I cyant  brag  none 
he  says  the  likker  trade  aint  what  it 
useter  was  theys  closin  in  on  us  I look 
fer  state  probishun  soon  he  says. 


jest  a sort  of  hummin  sound  like  bees  a 
hivin.  Nothin  to  disturb  a feller.  Long 
toowards  evenin  when  we  was  comin  into 
a patch  of  foothill  timber  an  the  shad- 
ders  begin  to  fall  acrost  the  rode  I might 
night  fell  asleep  twas  right  soothin. 
Seemt  like  somebuddy  was  singin  a lul- 
lubby  low  an  sof  as  the  feller  says. 

Jest  about  then  I yeered  a vois  comin 
fum  the  rode  a head  hands  up  hit  said 
and  thar  I seen  a feller  standin  in  the 
shadders  with  shaps  an  a black  mask 
on  an  two  six  guns  right  snaky  lookin  a 
pintin  at  us.  Well  s;r  you  cud  a knocked 
me  down  with  a fether  I w*as  that  sur- 
prized. So  both  on  us  me  an  Meelank- 
thun we  putt  up  our  hands  like  the  feller 
said  becaus  seems  likt  hit  were  all  they 
was  to  do. 
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An  Editor’s  Confession 

By  MARVIN  FERREE 

Formerly  Managing  Editor  of  La  Tribuna , a Spanish  newspaper  in  the  City  of  Mexico. 

EDITORIAL  NOTE : The  author  of  this  article  is  an  American  war  correspondent  who  has  traveled 
throughout  Mexico.  The  evolution  of  his  attitude  toward  President  Wilson’s  policy  with  regard  to  Mex- 
ico is  like  that  of  many  others. 


SHARING  the  view  of  other  foreigners 
in  Mexico  City  at  the  time  of  the 
announcement  at  Washington  of 
the  administration’s  non-recognition 
policy,  I was  of  the  opinion  that  Presi- 
dent Wilson  should  have  recognized  the 


de  facto  government  set  up  by  General 
Huerta,  thereby  giving  it  a chance  to 
float  a foreign  loan  and  properly  equip 
an  army  to  check  the  revolution,  while 
arrangements  were  being  made  to  hold 
an  election  As  a newspaper  man,  and 


having  considerable  knowledge  of  Mexi- 
cans and  their  ways  from  experience  and 
life  among  them,  the  repeated  threats 
from  Washington  that  “Huerta  must  go" 
seemed  futile  to  me,  as  to  other  foreign- 
ers. More  than  once  I allowed  my  per- 
sonal convictions  to  creep  into  my  cable 
dispatches. 

Business  was  being  ruined  in  Mexico; 
hundreds  of  millions  of  foreign  property 
were  being  destroyed  or  threatened;  the 
cost  of  living  was  increasing  fearfully, 
inflicting  keen  suffering  upon  the  poor, 
who  constitute  a large  proportion  of  the 
population;  and  peace  seemed  more  re- 
mote than  ever.  The  foreign  press  be- 
came fiercer  in  its  condemnation  of  the 
American  policy  and  many  asked  if  there 
really  was  any  “policy”  pfter  all. 

I reread  Mr.  Wilson’s  Short  History  of 
the  American  People  and,  in  it,  saw  that 
he  knew  as  much  about  Mexico,  its  past 
and  present,  as  any  living  man.  Then 
I came  to  the  conclusion  that  his  “wait- 
ing” policy  had  something  behind  it  that 
the  rest  of  the  world  and  I had  not 
fathomed. 

Heretofore  the  United  States  has  not 
inquired  very  closely  into  the  internal 
organism  of  South  or  Central  American 
countries.  Revolutions  have  been  in- 
cessant. One  blood-stained  adventurer 
after  another  has  mounted  to  the  seat 
of  authority,  and,  so  long  as  he  main- 
tained peace  for  a few  months, 
obtained  prompt  recognition  from 
Washington,  as  well  as  from  Euro- 
pean capitals.  President  Wilson  has 
called  a halt.  He  declined  to  rec- 
ognize General  Huerta  not  only  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  no  possible  legal 
claim  to  his  office,  but  also  for  the  wider 
reason  that  granting  recognition  to  him 
would  be  to  promise  it  in  the  future  to 
any  Latm- American  politician  mounting 
to  leadership  through  the  same  sinister 
channels. 

The  commercial  possibilities  of  the 
Panama  Canal  will  change  the  map  of 
the  world  and  greatly  influence  its' na- 
tions. It  will  bring  the  United  States 
directly  into  competition  with  Europe, 
and,  still  more,  with  Japan.  This  will 
mean  new  interests  by  new  foreign  capi- 
tal in  Mexico,  and  these  interests,  under 
the  Woodrow  Wilson  Doctrine,  will  have 
to  be  obtained  under  the  new  order  of 
things,  and  not  as  they  have  been  in  the 
past.  Business  and  politics  will  both 
have  to  be  on  a higher  level  because  of 
the  stand  he  took. 

It  unquestionably  would  have  been 
easier  for  President  Wilson  to  have  rec- 
ognized General  Huerta,  but,  his  stand 
was  not  mere  policy.  To  use  his  own 
phrase,  it  was  “shot  through  with  the 
principles  of  life.” 


Sffoon  Sl)ealem  <%Zr>e 
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C The  standing  of  the  Moon  Dealer  in  your 
city  is  high  grade,  it  takes  a high-grade  man  to  properly 
represent  the  ideals  of  Moon  methods  and  manufacture 
and  to  deal  -with  the  class  of  buyers  who  see  in  Moon 
class,  quality  and  price  a car  that  is  befitting  their  own 
positions  in  the  community. 

C So — when  you  call  to  examine 
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judge  calmly  and  intelligently  cf  its  merits  without  being 
rushed  or  bullied  into  a purchase. 

Special  New  Features 
New  Convex-side  Tumble-Home  body  design;  the 
height  of  luxury  and  beauty — “sink-in-deep”  uphol- 
stery, genuine  tan  Spanish  leather — 118-inch  wheelbase; 
a big,  roomy  car  giving  great  riding  comfort — new  80 
H-P  six-cylinder  Continental-Moon  Motor;  the  last 
word  in  power  plant  efficiency — new  1916  Delco  start- 
ing, lighting  and  ignition  system  with  new  switch  having 
ammeter  on  dash. 

See  the  New  1916  Moon  Six-40 

Six-cylinder  Continental  Motor — Delco  <£  1 ATK 
— 124-inch  wheelbase  — fully  equipped,  ■ C D 

Dealers 

The  shifting  of  some  territories  may  make  openings 
for  a few  high-grade  dealers.  "Write. 
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Ship’s  Spirit 

By  GEORGE  DYER 


THE  cruiser  Portsmouth  is  certainly 
a happy  ship.  Forward  and  aft 
she  has  the  unity  and  cheerfulness 
which  is  the  goal  of  every  commanding 
officer’s  desire,  and  which  is  so  rarely 
really  attained.  It  is  my  belief  that 
unity  of  feeling  among  the  officers,  jus- 
tice at  “the  mast”  in  dealing  with  of- 
fenses, and  good  fare  for  the  men  have 
most  to  do  with  it;  but  you  can  never 
tell.  A ship  either  has  it  or  hasn’t,  and 
all  an  officer  can  do  is  to  thank  Heaven 
if  he.  wakes  up  some  fine  morning  and 
finds  the  spirit  he 
prays  for  is  there. 

Only  last  night  there 
was  an  example  of 
what  I mean.  The 
Senior  Engineer  had 
some  guests  off  to  din- 
ner. They  were  friends 
who  had  been  kind  to 
Mrs.  Chief  during  a 
family  crisis  while  he 
was  away  on  cruise. 

The  wardroom  offi- 
cers’ messroom  had 
been  gaily  decorated 
in  the  customary  man- 
ner by  some  of  the 
quartermasters.  Its 
metal  walls,  with  their 
shining  paint  and 
brasswork,  were  cov- 
ered by  the  folds  and 
festoons  of  signal 
bunting.  Bias,  the 
colored  steward,  had 
laid  himself  out  on  the 
table  decorations  and 
the  dinner.  The  war- 
rant officers’  mess  had 
lent  its  candelabra, 
cunningly  wrought  of 
empty  cartridge  cases 
by  the  gunners’  gang. 

The  Doctor  had  writ- 
ten some  of  his  easy 
flowing  doggerel  for 
the  place  cards.  Every 
one,  in  fact,  recognized 
that  the  Chief  was 
digging  quite  a hole  in 
his  month’s  pay  in  ap- 
preciation of  help  in 
time  of  need;  but 
knowing  the  circum- 
stances or  not,  all 
hands  pitched  in  cheer- 
fully to  make  the  oc- 
casion a success. 

After  the  table  was 
cleared  of  all  save  the 
liqueur  glasses  and  cof- 
fee cups,  some  one 
stopped  the  band  and 
sent  it  forward  with 
a bottle  of  beer  tucked 
under  each  jacket  I 
turned  from  the  lady 
beside  me  and  bstened 
for  a minute  to  the 
babel  of  topics  which 
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collide  when  a mess  dinner  is  well  under- 
way. The  confusion  and  animated  talk 
gave  the  usual  result  of  curious  disjointed 
sentences.  Have  you  ever  noticed  this 
effect  at  a big  table?  “There’s  no  use 
putting  an  enlisted  man  on  bread  and 
water  . . . when  a torpedo  can 
make  forty  knots  . . . Ill  ask  for 
four  days’  leave,  and  tell  him  . . . 
we  must  get  the  Navigator  to  sing  ‘The 
Coast  of  the  High  Barbaree’  . . . 
thirty  million  Chilean  dollars  they  said  it 
cost.  . . . Yes,  all  our  boys  are 


Filipinos;  we  enlisted  them  in  . . . 
Gibraltar — a good  place  to  stock  up 
with  . . . butter  sauce.” 

From  the  tangle  I picked  the  most 
promising.  Experience  indicated  some 
one  had  told  the  Paymaster  what  his 
contribution  to  the  guests’  entertain- 
ment would  be,  and  that  he  was  “wind- 
ing up.”  f recognized  the  cue  to  open 
the  way  for  him.  Our  teamwork  in  the 
mess  is  perfect  in  such  matters. 

“See  there,”  I nodded  down  the  long 
table.  “ ‘Pay’  is  telling  how  we  snaffied 


Bell  Telephone  Exhibit,  Panama-Pacific  Exposition 


A Wonder  of  Wonders 


“It  ia  the  most  beautiful  and  inspiring  Exposition 

the  world  has  ever  seen  ."—President  Hadley  of 
Yale,  in  speaking  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 


EVERY  American  should 
feel  it  a duty  as  well  as  a 
privilege  to  visit  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition  and  view  its 
never-equaled  exhibits  of 
achievements  in  Art,  Science 
and  Industry. 

In  all  this  assemblage  of 
wonders,  combining  the  highest 
accomplishments  of  creative 
genius  and  mechanical  skill, 
there  is  none  more  wonderful 
than  the  exhibit  of  the  Bell 
Telephone  System. 

Here,  in  a theatre  de  luxe,  the 
welcome  visitors  sit  at  ease 
while  the  marvel  of  speech 
transmission  is  pictorially  re- 
vealed and  told  in  story.  They 


listen  to  talk  in  New  York,  three 
thousand  miles  away;  they  hear 
the  roar  of  the  surf  on  the  far- 
off  Atlantic  Coast;  they  witness 
a demonstration  of  Transconti- 
nental telephony  which  has 
been  awarded  the  Grand  Prize 
of  Electrical  Methods  of  Com- 
munication. 

This  Transcontinental  Line 
has  taken  the  thought,  labor 
and  ingenuity  of  some  of  the 
greatest  minds  in  the  scientific 
world.  Yet  it  is  but  a small 
part  of  the  more  wonderful 
universal  service  of  the  Bell 
System,  which  makes  possible 
instant  communication  between 
all  the  people  of  the  country 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  Syetem  Universal  Service 
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the  prize  at  Valparaiso  last  fall  by  pure- 
ly Yankee  methods.  It’s  worth  listen- 
ing to.” 

A rollicking,  competent  voice  was 
booming  out  from  the  "fourth  ward” 
where  he  had  stowed  himself  among  the 
younger  officers  and  guests: 

"...  and  take  it  all  in  all,  it 
was  the  most  elaborate  celebration  the 
old  Portsmouth  had  ever  poked  her  nose 
into.” 

"When  the  Paymaster  makes  that 
statement,  ladies  and  gentlemen,”  said 
the  Executive  Officer,  "you  may  accept 
it  as  final  authority.  He’s  been  the  first 
man  ashore  and  the  last  aboard  at  every 
flower  show  we’ve  been  to  in  the  past 
three  years,  from  Seattle  to  Santiago,  or 
Potlatch  to  Philippines.” 

The  Paymaster  turned  a tolerant  eye 
on  the  presiding  officer. 

"Be  that  as  it  may,”  drawled  he,  “the 
Commander  knows  if  it  hadn’t  been  for 
his  pet  beach  hitting  Pay,  we  never 


would  have  walked  off  with  that  piece  of 
bric-a-brac  there.” 

He  indicated  a bronze  statuette  which 
stood  on  the  piano. 

“That  young  lady  represents  an 
achievement  typical  of  the  Portsmouth. 
I happened  to  be  in  the  apex  of  the  ‘V’ 
which  broke  through  our  difficulties,  but 
it  was  the  old  ship  which  furnished  the 
spirit.  Remember  that  night,  Cran- 
ford?” 

The  good  looking  youngster  referred 
to  smiled  back  across  the  table. 

"I’d  never  forget  it,  even  if  you  fel- 
lows would  let  me.” 

“Well,”  continued  the  Paymaster, 
"there  we  were  in  Valparaiso.  As  usual 
with  such  fetes,  we  were  simply  over- 
whelmed with  hospitality.  This  was 
even  worse  than  usual,  if  one  may  so 
refer  to  being  smothered  in  kindness. 
The  Chileans  don't  have  a hundredth  an- 
niversary of  their  independence  often, 
and  they  celebrated  this  one  sumptu- 


ously. They  hired  a whole  hotel,  lock, 
stock  and  barrel,  and  turned  it  over  for 
the  free  use  of  visiting  naval  officers. 
They  imported  an  extra  cargo  of  cham- 
pagne for  their  guests.  The  Chilean 
naval  officers  had  a club  on  the  harbor 
side,  and  fixed  it  so  it  was  hard  to  land 
without  passing  through  its  bar  to  the 
street.  You  would  always  find  there  a 
splendid  lot  of  fellows  from  all  the 
navies  of  both  hemispheres.  After  tak- 
ing one  drink  with  your  hosts  you  had 
to  take  another — or  get  your  clothes 
torn  in  breaking  away. 

"The  Chilean  civil  authorities  organ- 
ized themselves  into  a never-a-dull-mo- 
ment  association.  Balls,  picnics,  dinner 
parties,  excursions,  high  masses  and 
parades — I never  saw  anything  like  it. 

“The  harbor  was  filled  with  foreign 
men-of-war.  So  to  the  schedule  ashore 
was  added  the  round  of  official  calls,  din- 
ners, etc.,  which  must  be  interchanged 
when  such  a gathering  takes  place. 

Every  few  minutes,  it 
seemed,  the  officer  of 
the  deck's  messenger 
would  report,  ‘Sir, 
some  German  officers 
calling  on  the  ward- 
room,’ or,  ‘Sir,  a 
Brazilian  boat  with 
officers  is  coming 
alongside.’  Crowded 
and  weary  as  we  were 
then,  with  the  ship’s 
work  to  be  kept  up, 
such  calls  rang  dully 
on  our  ears. 

"After  the  first  few 
days  even  the  hard- 
ened fussers  and 
feasters  amongst  us 
broke  down  and  went 
on  the  sick  list  to  get 
a chance  to  recuper- 
ate. It  was  impossible 
to  get  volunteers  to 
appear  at  the  various 
festivities.  So  the 
Captain  had  to  look 
us  over  and  order  the 
most  fit  to  go  to  this 
ball  or  that  dinner. 
How  the  Old  Man 
stood  it  himself  I don’t 
know,  for  he  was 
harder  pressed  than 
any. 

"You  may  dimly  im- 
agine my  feelings, 
therefore,  when  one 
morning  he  sent  for 
me.  I found  him  in 
the  cabin  being  shaved. 

" ‘Paymaster,  don’t 
you  know  something 
about  water  carni- 
vals?’ came  from 
somewhere  under  the 
lather. 

“ 'Yes,  sir;  while  I 
was  in  the  Atlantic 
Fleet  we  had  them  at 
Guantanamo  and  Bar 
Harbor.  Good  Lord, 
Captain,  we're  not  i*> 
for  one  of  those?’ 

“‘Yes,  son,  we  arr  , 
and  late  into  the  bar 
gain!’  He  tossed  a 
paper  to  me.  I rea  i 
aloud:  ‘The  Capta;r, 
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of  the  Port  requests  that  description  of 
entries  by  visiting  war  vessels  for  the 
grand  and  other  prizes  in  the  coming 
night  water  carnival  be  sent  to  his  office 
by  noon  today.’ 

“Three  days  to  rig  a float!  Pretty 
snappy  work  will  be  in  order!  That 
explains  those  beautiful  little  caravels 
the  Argentines  had  hauled  out  to  their 
boat  booms.  I wondered  when  I saw 
them  last  night.  . . . Why  didn  t 

we  hear  of  this  before,  Captain?’ 

“ ‘Lost  in  the  rush,  1 suppose.  When 
I signaled  just  now  the  flagship  claimed 
that  a letter  directing  us  to  enter  a float 
was  sent  by  guard  boat  over  a week 
ago.  Anyway,  we’ve  got  to  do  it,  and, 
young  man,  you’re  the  one  to  see  that 
the  Portsmouth  produces  a float  which 
does  not  disgrace  her!’ 

11  ‘Aye,  aye,  sir,’  was  what  I said. 
What  I felt  is  not  fit  to  be  recorded. 

“ Til  tell  the  Executive  to  belay  any 
other  work  necessary  to  give  you  the 
help  you  need.  I have  to  go  to  Santiago 
tonight  for  the  program  up  there;  but 
after  you  y oung  houses-afire  in  the  ward- 
room get  started  on  it,  I’ll  know  that 
when  I come  down  with  the  official  party 
from  the  capital  to  see  the  water  parade, 

I won’t  be  ashamed  of  the  Portsmouth’s 
exhibit.’ 

“That  was  just  like  the  Old  Man! 

I left  the  cabin  feeling  I wouldn’t  have 
him  disappointed  if  it  took  a leg.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  it  did,  the  next  thing  to 
it.  But  that  is  ahead  in  the  story. 

“Down  in  the  wardroom  I called  a 
council  of  war. 

“ ‘See  here,  you  people,  the  skipper 
has  detailed  me  to  get  up  a float  in  three 
days  for  a water  parade.  Come  across 
with  your  suggestions.  It  looks  to  me 
as  though  it  were  nerve  and  ingenuity 
against  time.  Those  Argentines  have 
some  miniature  caravels  that  must  have 
taken  months  to  put  together.  What 
can  we  do?’ 

“The  Chief  there  suggested  a rubber- 
neck wagon  with  a barker  instructing 
the  occupants  as  to  the  sights  in  the 
harbor.  Some  one  else  thought  Neptune 
and  his  attendants  in  a giant  shell  char- 
iot would  be  fine.  The  frivolous  remark 
was  made  that  the  temporarily  disor- 
ganized condition  of  drills  and  routine 
generally  could  be  best  illustrated  by  a 
lonely  sailor  perched  on  a pedestal  saw- 
ing away  on  a base  viol,  with  the  legend 
‘Excused  from  all  duty.’ 

“ ‘Won’t  do,’  I announced.  ‘All  either 
take  too  much  time  or  won’t  be  under- 
stood. We  must  get  something  as  pow- 
erful and  elemental  in  its  appeal  as  a 
punch  of  the  White  Hope.  . . . 
Here’s  an  idea!  These  Chileans  are  so 
full  of  patriotism  that  it  oozes  from 
every  pore.  Whether  it’s  because  they’re 
so  isolated  by  the  Andes,  or  see  Argen- 
tine passing  them  in  the  race  for  wealth 
and  population, — or  that  the  Panama 
Canal  threatens  to  sidetrack  them  for- 
ever— every  other  native  I meet  asks 
me  what  I th:nk  of  Chile  and  the 
Chileans.  And  if  my  enthusiasm  doesn’t 
instantly  boil  over,  his  face  falls  about 
a foot.  We  can  build  a whopping  big 
Chilean  flag  in  electric  lights,  mount  it 
on  a sailing  launch,  and  conceal  the 
band  under  it  to  play  their  national  air. 
Unless  I miss  my  guess,  this  will  make 
a hit  with  them.’ 

“As  no  one  could  make  an*  better 
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suggestion,  this  plan  was  submitted  to 
the  Executive,  and  soon  we  had  the 
necessary  people  busy  with  the  prepara- 
tions. 

“But  with  all  our  efforts,  the  time  was 
woefully  short,  and  late  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  carnival  the  chief  electrician 
sought  me  out. 

“ ‘Paymaster,  we  can’t  get  enough 
juice  through  to  the  lights!’ 

“ ‘Great  heavens,  Smithers,  what  do 
you  mean?’ 

“ ‘We’ve  just  tried  her  out  and  the 
belt  between  the  dynamo  and  the  en- 
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gine  stretches  and  slips  so  that  we  can’t 
seem  to  generate  more  than  enough  cur- 
rent to  put  a dull  glow  on  the  lamps!’ 

“I  went  over  the  situation  with  him 
hurriedly.  It  appeared  there  was  no 
suitable  belting  on  board.  The  other 
ships  signaled  to  couldn’t  produce  any. 
A makeshift  had  accordingly  been  de- 
vised. It  was  too  late  to  make  a pur- 
chase ashore.  All  the  other  remedies  I 
could  suggest  had  been  tried. 

“I  went  up  on  deck  in  a pretty  wild 
state  of  mind.  Here  we  were  expected 
to  make  a showing  with  a float  that 
wouldn’t  function.  . We  should 

be  the  laughing  stock  of  the  fleet' 

“Cranford  was  on  the  quarterdeck 
taking  an  airing  before  dinner  when  I 
reached  there.  Heaven  knows  what 
providence  placed  him  there  at  that  par- 
ticular moment!  My  eye  lighted  on 
him.  As  you  can  see,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, he  is  the  man  for  an  emergency. 

“ ‘Here,  Cranford,’  I said,  ‘we  are 
strictly  up  against  it.’  In  about  four 
sentences  I rapped  out  the  situation  to 
him.  So  much  goes  on  at  once  in  a big 
ship  that  he  hadn’t  heard  any  of  the 
details. 

“ ‘She’s  due  to  shove  off  now,  and  I 
can’t  go  with  her  because  I’m  assigned 
as  one  of  the  parade  marsha’s.  Down 
into  the  boat  with  you,  and  make  those 
lights  go  if  you  have  to  crank  that 
dynamo  by  hand ! ’ 

“ ‘But,  Paymaster,  dinner — ’ 

“‘Hang  dinner!’  I exclaimed,  as  I 
slipped  my  arm  under  his  elbow  and 
drew  him  to  the  gangway.  This  is  a case 
of  life  and  death  with  the  ship’s  reputa- 
tion. I’ll  square  your  leaving  without 
permission  of  the  Executive  Officer.’ 

“He  bounded  down  the  ladder,  with 
the  surprise  not  yet  off  his  face. 

“There  was  a launch  waiting  at  the 
opposite  gangway  to  take  me  to  the  sec- 
tion of  the  parade  for  which  I was  to  act 
as  marshal.  As  we  sped  up  the  line,  I 
overhauled  float  after  float  of  remarkable 
beauty.  Lighthouses,  dragons,  pirate 
ships,  all  sorts  of  craft,  glowed  and 
flashed  in  the  wonderful  night.  I watched 
with  faint  heart  for  the  blank  in  the  line 
of  light  which  might  indicate  the  posi- 
tion of  our  boat. 

“Suddenly  the  scattered  cheering  ahead 
of  me  broke  into  a roar.  ‘ Viva  Chile!' 
resounded  from  thousands  of  throats.  It 
fell,  only  to  rise  again  and  sweep  along 
the  crowd  ahead.  It  was  not  until  I 
nearly  reached  the  judges’  stand  that  I 
could  make  out  its  cause.  When  I did 
my  heart  jumped. 

“Full  and  effulgent  against  the  black- 
ness of  the  night  shone  the  single-starred 
flag  of  Chile!  Well  under  it,  down  near 
the  water-line,  sparkled  the  name  of  the 
Portsmouth.  Hidden  in  the  bottom  of 
the  big  cargo  launch,  the  band  was  blar- 
ing out  the  inspiriting  strains  of  the 
music  the  crowd  loved  so  well. 

“The  thousands  in  the  stand  rose  as 
one  man  when  they  in  turn  recognized 
the  emblem,  and  the  compliment  it  con- 
veyed. Handkerchiefs  and  hats  waved 
frantically.  Such  a burst  of  ‘vivas!’  came 
from  them  as  you  never  heard.  It  con- 
tinued, too,  at  full  volume,  all  the  time 
our  float  was  in  front  of  the  stand.  But 
no  sooner  had  the  flag  passed  this  crucial 
point  than  its  lights  dimmed  and  went 
out. 

“I  ranged  within  hail.  ‘Cranford 
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there!  Splendid  work!’  I shouted 
through  my  megaphone.  The  answer 
came  back  at  once  angry  and  rueful. 

“ ‘Damn  it,  Paymaster,  you  owe  me  a 
new  pair  of  trousers, — and  I won’t  be 
able  to  sit  down  for  a week!’ 

“A  glimmering  of  the  truth  came  to 
me. 

“‘How’s  that?’ 

“‘The  only  way  I could  keep  that 
cursed  belt  tight  was  to  sit  on  it!’ 

“Well,  I went  over  and  picked  him  up 
and  took  him  back  to  the  Portsmouth. 
On  the  way  he  was  silent,  not  to  say 
morose.  Nothing  I could  say  between 
recurrent  spasms  of  chuckles  cheered 
him  up.  It  was  not  until  the  next  morn- 
ing that  he  recovered  his  spirits. 

“It  was  just  after  breakfast,  when  a 
bugle  sounded  attention.  As  we  faced 
toward  the  gangway  we  saw  a number  of 
Chilean  officers  and  civilians  come  over 
the  side  and  be  met  by  the  Captain.  One 
of  them  ca'rried  a bulky  package. 

“Then  and  there  the  miracle  hap- 
pened ! 

“One  of  the  Chileans  began  in  some- 
what flowery  terms  to  describe  his  party 
as  the  Water  Carnival  Committee;  and 
wound  up  by  saying  to  the  Captain  that 
it  had  paid  him  this  visit  for  the  pur- 
pose of  congratulating  him  and  the  ship 
on  the  award  to  her  of  the  Grand  Prize 
for  her  float! 

“When  the  Captain  had  sufficiently 
recovered,  he  took  the  committee  below 
for  the  usual  ceremonies. 

“Whoops  of  jubilation  began  to  spread 
through  the  ship  as  the  news  leaked  for- 
ward amongst  the  men.  I turned  to  the 
Flag  Lieutenant. 

“‘Now,  what  do  you  think  of  that?’ 
I asked. 

“‘All  I’ve  got  to  say,  Pay,  is  that  in 
a long  experience  of  watching  the  Ports- 
mouth slip  things  over,  this  absolutely 
takes  the  cake.’  ” 

The  Paymaster  ceased  his  narrative. 
My  neighbor  was  dividing  her  attention 
between  the  ardent,  boyish  face  of  young 
Cranford  and  the  little  bronze  lady  cap- 
tured half  a world  away.  He  caught  her 
glance  and  leaned  across  the  table. 

“You  would  have  liked  Valparaiso, 
but  the  myriad  lights  we  can  see  here 
at  anchor  in  San  Francisco  Bay  are  more 
beautiful.  Would  you  care  to  go  on  deck? 
. . I’ll  send  a boy  up  with  some 
chairs.” 


INVESTMENTS 

TFe  will  gladly  furnish  reports  on  any  of  our 
Financial  Advertisers. 

Q%  The  Land 

upon  which  the  farm  mortgage  is  placed  is 
not  only  the  home,  but  the  workshop  of 
the  borrower.  He  and  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren are  deeply  interested  in  its  ultimate 
ownership.  Just  such  improved,  income- 
bearing, farms  are  behind  all  my  mort 
gages. 

Please  send  for  Booklet  No.  711. 
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Washington  A Idaho  Farms  c^aervatively  worth  three 
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Time  as  Football9 s Tyrant 

From  the  News  (Denver,  Colo.) 

]lf  R.  HERBERT  REED,  the  sporting 
1 A writer  of  Harper's  Weekly,  names 
Time  as  the  true  football  tyrant.  “So 
much  to  teach,  so  much  to  learn  in  so 
little  time,”  he  says,  is  the  wail  of  the 
coach. 

It  is  true.  In  the  old  days  when  the 
mysteries  of  Yale’s  organization  of  “in- 
terference” were  all  that  had  to  be 
learned,  in  that  ancient  era  of  the  early 
’90s  when  Lorin  F.  Deland  tried  to  screw 
football  strategy  up  to  the  level  with 
that  of  the  chessboard,  in  that  hardly 
less  ancient  era  when  the  Carlisle  In- 
dians brought  in  their  eerie  “revolving” 
wedge,  in  that  comparatively  modern  era 
when  Andy  O’Dea  and  Herschberger 
were  developing  the  kicking  game — in 
those  days  the  short  football  season  was 
perhaps  sufficient  for  what  the  men  had 
to  learn.  But  Mr.  Herbert  Reed  is  right 
when  he  calls  the  whole  present  season 
a race  of  the  mind  against  time.  Even 
to  understand  the  “open  game”  as 
brought  to  its  perfection  by  the  great 
team  of  Notre  Dame  two  seasons  ago 
requires  time;  to  teach  it  requires  far 
more. 

Is  it  possible  that  our  rules  are  tending 
to  make  football  so  scientific  a sport 
that  it  will  be  impossible  to  play  it, 
simply  and  solely  on  account  of  the 
limitations  of  time?  Is  football,  in  other 
words,  approaching  a theoretical  per- 
fection that  may  have  to  be  legislated 
against  like  the  “ace  serve”  in  ten- 
nis? 
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Commendation 

By  Harry  J.  Bergman 
VOUR  paper  is  the  only  fair-minded 
paper  I have  come  across  and  is 
certainly  interesting  clear  through. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Watchful  Waiting 

From  the  Republican  (Springfield,  Mass.) 
TN  ORDER  to  keep  Harper’s  Weekly 
up  to  date  in  national  affairs,  Norman 
Hapgood  is  to  make  Washington  his 
headquarters  until  after  the  1916  elec- 
tion. The  number  of  editors  who  do 
their  watchful  waiting  in  the  national 
capital  is  on  the  increase. 

pr  Twenty-Three  ” 

By  John  Huling,  Jr. 

Y^UR  editorial  “Language”  in  Har- 
per’s for  October  2 reminds  me  of 
the  expression  “twenty-three.”  Do  we 
not,  or  did  we  not,  say  “twenty-three  for 
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you”  because  Sidney  Carton  was  the 
guillotine’s  twenty-third  victim? 

Chicago,  111. 

One  Who  Returned 

By  Mrs.  Burns  Sherman 

lV"  OT  to  be  one  of  the  unreturning  nine, 
reproved  of  Scripture — I am  writing 
to  give  thanks  for  the  uncommonly  good 
editorials  on  “What  We  Want,”  and 
“Heroes.” 

Harvard,  Mass. 

A Protest 

By  F.  S.  Wilson 

^LLOW  me  to  protest  the  “great  part 
Germans  have  played  in  building 
up  our  country  in  peace  and  war.”  The 
majority  of  Germans  in  our  Revolution 
were  hired  by  King  George.  Also,  the 
records  show  that  less  than  two  per  cent 
of  the  army  in  the  Civil  War  were  Ger- 
mans. 

Hanover,  N.  H. 
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binding.  The  opportunity  is  most  unusual — the  books  size  and  weight  that  are  adapted  exactly  to  hand, 
are  a real  bargain — but  the  offer  is  limited,  and  to  or  pocket,  or  bag — that  in  a word  are  just  what  your 
get  the  sets  you  must  act  promptly.  ideas  of  a book  are  for  comfort  and  utility — and  at  a 

EXTRA  SPECIAL!  In  connection  with  our  Ex-  price  lower  than  you  have  ever  known,  or  may  ever 
traordinary  Stevenson  Offer  above,  we  announce  a know  again  for  good  books. 

limited  number  of  six-volume  sets  of  Famous  Au-  Each  book  is  61/4x41/4  inches,  bound  in  dark  red, 
thors,  including:  library  cloth,  with  gold  decorations,  and  frontispiece 

illustrations.  The  use  of  thin,  strong  white  paper 
permits  the  same  large  type  that  was  used  in  the 
old  style  bulky  volumes. 

Stevenson’s  tales  breathe  of  the  healthy,  active,  in- 
spiring, outdoor  life — the  salt  of  the  sea — the  clash 
of  arms — the  glamour  and  compelling  interest  of  the 
Grasp  This  Opportunity  s*ory  °f  adventure  at  its  best.  They  combine  correct 

English,  masterly  style  and  thrilling  plot  in  an  un- 
usual degree,  and  have  been  adopted  as  masterpieces 
by  schools  and  colleges. 

OWN  YOUR  OWN  STEVENSON 

Most  booklovers,  old  and  young,  have  read  Treasure 
Island,  and  A Garden  of  Verses,  but  each  and  every 
one  of  these  121  titles  is  worth  reading  again  and 
again.  There  is  something  in  Stevenson’s  books  for 
every  member  of  the  family — and  there  is  not  a single 
line  that  all  cannot  read  and  enjoy.  Every  collection 
of  books,  large  or  small,  should  contain  Stevenson’s 
works,  and  this  is  the  best  chance  you  will  ever  have 
to  get  them  at  so  small  a price.  Number  of  sets 
limited. 
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A Big  Chance 

COME  printed  and  some  spoken  comment  lately  has 
^contained  censure  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
for  not  having  accomplished  more  since  it  was  ap- 
pointed. Slowness  in  getting  well  started,  however,  is 
not  a serious  evil.  The  only  point  that  matters  is 
whether  the  Commission  is  going  to  prove  adequate 
in  the  long  run  or  not.  Give  it  a chance.  Also  fix  in 
your  mind,  before  you  criticize,  exactly  what  its 
duty  is. 

The  powers  given  to  it  by  Congress  are  important. 
They  were  made  about  as  extensive  as  possible,  with- 
out contradicting  the  position  taken  by  the  Demo- 
crats, and  notably  by  Mr.  Wilson,  in  the  presidential 
campaign,  that  the  government  should  not  pass  in 
advance  upon  the  legality  of  proposed  combinations. 
The  Commission  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Sherman  Act.  In  exercising  its  power  to 
prevent  unfair  competition,  illegal  holding  of  stock 
by  corporations  and  interlocking  directorates,  it  can 
act  only  where  violations  of  law  have  occurred.  Its 
decisions  in  such  cases,  however,  can  do  much  to 
clarify  the  law  and  not  a little  to  develop  it.  And 
the  very  fact  that  it  shows  itself  willing  to  take  up 
important  cases,  however  dynamic,  will  have  a quiet- 
ing influence. 

The  bigger  and  more  immediate  the  cases  it  accepts 
the  more  likely  is  the  Commission  to  justify  to  the 
public  its  existence.  It  seems  rather  a pity  that  the 
great  Shoe  Machinery  case,  which  was  presented  to  it, 
was  not  taken  up  by  it.  It  was  a case  of  unfair  com- 
petition and  an  actual,  pressing  one.  Perhaps  if  the 
Commission  had  been  in  existence  a little  longer  it 
would  have  felt  more  like  accepting  the  responsibility. 
Cases  important  enough  remain.  For  instance,  it  is 
at  work  now  on  the  big  and  far-reaching  problem  of 
price-maintenance,  and  if  it  cleans  up  that  question, 
of  such  moment  to  the  business  world,  it  will  at  once 
place  itself  upon  the  level  on  which  it  is  intended  to 
stand.  There  are  a multitude  of  minor  services  it  can 
perform,  but  on  its  handling  of  such  large,  underlying 
matters  must  it  ultimately  stand  or  fall.  Hence,  the 
importance  of  having  one  of  the  best  equipped  and 
creative  lawyers  in  the  United  States  for  its  chief 
counsel.  Commission  government,  as  we  have  said 
before,  is  on  trial.  It  has  done  none  too  well  of  late, 
either  in  the  nation  or  in  the  states.  If  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  recognizing  the  importance  of 
the  powers  given  to  it  by  the  statute,  takes  up  the 
most  important  problems  of  competition,  it  can  do 
much  to  justify  the  commission  form  of  regulation. 
By  complete  and  clear  study  and  reports  to  Congress, 
with  recommendations,  it  can  do  much;  and  if  in 


addition  to  such  thorough  study  and  clarification,  it 
has  to  its  credit  fearless  and  competent  decisions  in 
important  cases,  it  will  accomplish  the  purpose  of  its 
creation,  and  it  may  possibly  be  covered  with  bless- 
ings by  posterity  for  solving  some  of  the  most  difficult 
of  our  business  problems  by  the  smoothest  and  least 
disturbing  methods. 

Freedom 

THE  number  of  Americans  who  can  think  outside 
their  class  increases.  The  following  observation 
is  from  a wealthy  woman  residing  in  one  of  our  great 
cities: 

“We  have  a fine,  lusty  strife  on  now,  between  the 
rich  and  powerful  Jews  and  their  poor  and  defenseless 
co-religionists  in  the  clothing  trade.  I go  down  oc- 
casionally, when  I can,  to  watch  the  paid  sluggers  and 
bribed  policemen  riding  with  motor-cycles  and  horses 
into  crowds  of  little  underfed  Jews.  . . . I’m  go- 

ing to  join  the  Socialist  party.” 

Then  she  passes  on  from  conditions  in  her  city  to 
conditions  in  the  world,  and  asks:  “Who  knows  what 
tyranny  may  be  fastened  on  Europe  by  the  war? 
Can  America  serve  the  world  better  than  by  safe- 
guarding and  enlarging  her  own  liberty?” 

The  answer  it:  It  cannot.  And  it  is  a pleasant 
thing  to  witness  more  and  more  of  the  well-to-do  and 
powerful  learning  to  think  spiritually.  The  camel  can 
get  through  that  needle  if  he  is  seeking  the  transit 
for  the  glory  of  God. 

A Syllogism 

rpHE  following  is  a real  conversation: 

Republican  Politician:  “How  is  the  German - 
American  vote  to  go  in  the  presidential  election  of 
1916?” 

Independent  Observer:  “I  think  it  will  go  solid 
against  Wilson.” 

Republican  Politician:  “Then  Wilson  will  be 
elected.” 

There  is  a good  deal  in  it.  The  more  German- 
American  societies  come  out  against  the  President 
the  more  firmly  will  the  real  Americans  determine  not 
to  be  ruled  by  any  compact  group  of  foreigners  re- 
siding here.  The  latest  discoveries  about  German 
enthusiasts  in  our  midst,  trying  to  blow  up  ships,  will 
not  help  the  hyphen  propaganda.  The  German  cam- 
paign against  Wilson  will  result  as  did  the  effort  last 
spring  of  a candidate  for  mayor  of  Chicago  to  rally 
the  German  vote  around  himself.  He  was  beaten 
worse  than  any  candidate  for  mayor  had  been  beaten 
before  in  the  history  of  the  city. 
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In  Armenia:  The  division  of  labor. 


Islam  and  the  Kaiser 

TV7HEN  in  1889  Hadji  Wilhelm  set  foot  in  Yildiz 

**  Kiosque  he  outraged  the  feelings  of  all  true 
Mohammedans.  He  was  the  only  non-Mohammedan 
potentate  who  had  honored  the  “assassin”  writh  his 
visit.  The  outrage  was  repeated  in  1898,  when  the 
second  visit  was  paid.  It  was  repeated  again  on  May 
25,  1908,  when  the  Grand  Vizier  of  Abdul  Hamid, 
Ferid  Pasha,  was  decorated  with  the  Black  Eagle. 
The  real  Mohammedans  all  over  the  world  had  suf- 
fered under  the  aspersions  which  the  leadership  of 
such  a Sultan  had  brought  upon  the  faith  which  he 
represented  officially. 

Once  again,  in  this  unequaled  slaughter  of  Ar- 
, menians,  the  individual  Moslem  must  feel  that  things 
i are  being  done  with  the  connivance  of  Constantinople 
— or  at  its  behest — which  he  would  disavow  in  the 
name  of  the  very  faith  for  whose  benefit  they  are 
supposed  to  be  done.  Does  his  Koran  not  tell  him: 
“But  if  the  Lord  had  pleased,  verily  all  who  are  in 
the  world  would  have  believed  together.  Wilt  thou, 
then,  compel  men  to  become  believers?”  Or;  again: 
“Let  there  be  no  compulsion  in  religion.” 

In  order  to  accomplish  their  purpose,  these  ene- 
mies of  their  own  people  and  their  own  faith  in 
December,  1914,  declared  the  capitulations  void. 
Now,  the  capitulations — however  onerous  they  may 
have  been  for  the  Turkish  government  in  some  par- 
ticulars— furnished  the  only  stable  and  legal  basis 
upon  which  rested  the  relationship  that  existed  be- 
tween the  Moslem  population  of  the  empire  and 
many  of  the  non-Moslems.  That  these  capitulations 
were  in  certain  respects  antiquated,  is  true;  but  their 
sudden  abrogation  opened  a way  for  all  manner  of 
excesses.  And,  at  the  same  time,  a general  jihad}  or 
sacred  war,  was  proclaimed.  The  absurdity  of  such 
a proclamation — intended,  as  it  was,  to  stir  up  Mos- 
lems in  the  countries  and  possessions  of  the  Allies — 
was  at  once  apparent.  Advanced  Moslems  had  be- 
gun to  drop  the  “sacred  war”  from  out  of  the  cate- 
gory of  the  so-called  “acts  of  adoration.”  They  were 
outgrowing  it — just  as  the  Church  has  outgrown  the 
Inquisition.  Indeed,  the  Ahmadiyyah  Moslems  in 

- - 


India  have  come  to  regard  such  means  for  the  propa- 
gation of  the  faith  as  absolutely  unlawful.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  the  fetwa  was  disavowed  by  the 
Nizam  of  Hyderabad,  by  the  Agha  Khan  in  India  and 
by  the  Sherif  Yusufal-Hindi  in  the  Sudan.  No  won- 
der that  it  has,  practically,  remained  a dead  letter — 
however  willing  a Sheikh-al-Islam  has  been  found  in 
Constantinople  to  compose  and  sign  the  call.  Even, 
therefore,  if  Hadji  Wilhelm  gets  to  Constantinople 
it  is  improbable  that  he  can  start  a holy  war.  He 
represents  the  present  Turkish  clique  in  power,  but 
he  maligns  the  Moslem  world. 

A Russian  Choir 

TTEARING  the  Russian  Choir  of  New  York  sing- 
ing  at  Princeton  the  other  day,  we  seemed  to 
be  carried  into  the  very  centre  of  the  Russian  spirit. 
The  Russian  church  music,  adapted  from  the  early 
Greek  Church  and  sung  in  old  Slavonic,  is  one  of 
the  last  rare  remnants  of  the  ancient  Greek  choruses 
of  the  times  of  Sophocles.  But  aside  from  that,  there 
is  great  human  interest  in  the  fact  that  this  music 
is  the  still  living  expression  of  the  Russian  soul. 
There  are  many  who  know  the  great  Russian  writers, 
who  have  read  Tolstoy,  Turgenev,  Dostoevsky.  And 
Russian  composers,  Tchaikovsky,  Rimsky-Korsakov,  i 
Rachmaninov,  are  not  without  honor  in  this  country. 
But  there  are  few  indeed  who  have  felt  Russia  from 
the  religious,  emotional  side, — felt  her  as  one  can  do 
only  through  the  poignant  melody  of  her  magnificent 
church  music — rendered  as  it  is  simply,  without  the 
aid  of  any  instrument,  by  the  pure,  sweet  voices  of 
boy  sopranos  and  a few  deeper  voices. 

The  folk-songs,  which  the  choir  sings  in  addition 
to  the  religious  music,  are  certainly  no  less  distinctive 
in  their  contagious  melancholy  and  contagious  mer- 
riment. They  are  both  unstinsted  expressions  of  the  I 
rich  and  varied  spirit  of  the  Russian  people,  a spirit 
which  i*s  little  knowm  here,  but  wffiich  this  choir  can 
bring  fully  to  the  realization  of  any  Americans  wdio 
hear  it,  “There  is  no  surer  basis  for  friendship  than  j 
sympathy  born  of  knowledge,  or  knowledge  born  of 
sympathy.”  Toward  this  basis  this  choir  builds  surely.  1 
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One  strange  instance  of  the  influence  of  the  Rus- 
sian church  music  we  had  the  other  day.  We  had 
chanced  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  an  old  gentle- 
man, an  inhabitant  of  Cape  Cod  from  ’way  back. 
He  was  eighty-three  years  old  and  his  life  had  been 
a full  and  useful  one.  Yet  in  the  twilight  of  his  old 
age  he  could  find  no  brighter  spot  to  look  back  upon 
than  one  morning  fifty-three  years  ago,  in  the  Russian 
church  in  Vienna,  where  he  was  entralled  by  the  very 
music  that  can  be  heard  in  America  today. 

Motive 

lyTEARLY  every  forward  movement  is  hard.  Some- 

' times  it  is  discouraging.  Then  progress  comes, 
like  the  breaking  of  a hostile  line. 

Eleven  of  the  leading  wholesale  drug  houses  of 
New  York  have  written  a letter  that  will  have  con- 
sequences. The  letter  follows: 

Dear  Doctor  Goldwater: 

The  undersigned  wholesale  druggists  and  dealers 
in  proprietary  medicines  have  signified  their  intention 
I of  complying  with  Section  117  of  the  ordinances  of 
| the  Board  of  Health  of  New  York  City  in  regard  to 
the  selling  only  of  registered  patent  and  proprietary 
I articles. 

j We  also  desire  to  go  on  record  as  favoring  a 
federal  law  regulating  the  sale  of  patent  and  pro- 
I prietary  articles  for  the  same  reasons  which  brought 
j about  the  passing  of  the  above  mentioned  local  or- 
dinance. 

We  are, 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

(Signed)  Bakst  Brothers, 

Britt,  Loeffler  & Weil, 
Bruen,  Ritchey  <fe  Co., 
Eimer  & Amend, 

Henry  Klein  <fe  Co., 

Lehn  & Fink, 

C.  S.  Littell  & Co., 

Matz  & Cohen, 
McKesson  & Robbins, 
Schieffelin  & Co., 

Towns  & James. 

More  will  be  heard  about  the  last  paragraph  of 
that  letter.  Harper’s  Weekly  for  the  last  eleven 


j months  has  not  been  barking  up  the  old  patent  medi- 
■ cine  tree  for  nothing.  It  has  had  two  things  in  mind.' 
' One  was  improvement  in  the  various  states, — and 
several  have  improved.  One  was  much  needed  im- 
provement in  the  Federal  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act, 
Congress  meets  in  a few  weeks,  and  one  of  the  jobs 
from  which  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  escape  is  the 
amendment  of  that  act  so  that  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  will  admit  it  means  what  it  was 
intended  to  mean  when  it  was  passed. 


"The  Unchastened  Woman  ” 

TT  IS  thoroughly  worth  while,  Anspacher’s  play. 
•"•We  should  have  put  a review  of  it  under  “Hits  on 
the  Stage”  except  for  the  desire  to  save  a week’s 
time.  Happily  it  is  both  kinds  of  a success — in  popu- 
larity and  in  prestige.  The  acting  is  very  uneven,  but 
it  is  something  to  have  three  of  the  parts  well  played 
and  it  is  a pleasure  to  see  Emily  Stevens  still  adding 
to  that  all-round,  detailed,  and  easy  masterv  of 
technique  for  which  we  usually  have  to  go  to  the 
continent  of  Europe.  The  play  is  full  of  sharp  lines. 
The  story  is  compelling  and  true.  The  principal 
character  will  not  please  those  who  like  only  choco- 
lates, valentines,  and  horse-play,  but  it  is  a just  sub- 
ject for  American  satire,  since  it  exists  among  us  con- 
spicuously. Harper’s  Weekly,  being  interested  in  the 
theatre,  takes  off  its  hat  to  Mr.  Anspacher. 

Hidden  Kindness 

A PLAY  now  being  revived  in  the  United  States, 
ri>  among  other  popular  features,  has  the  appeal  of 
contrast  between  the  shell  and  the  kernel  of  a charac- 
ter. “Grumpy”  is  not  the  first  character  to  be  made 
charming  by  a gruff  outside  covering  an  affectionate 
and  generous  nature.  Some  years  ago  “the  disagree- 
able man”  in  Ships  that  Pass  in  the  Night  made  a 


strong  impression.  Chief  of  this  type,  perhaps,  is 
Rochester  in  Jane  Eyre.  What  is  to  some  extent  a 
feminine  counterpart  is  even  more  frequent,  the  girl 
who  seems  frivolous,  pleasure-loving,  and  selfish,  but 
uncovers  depths  when  her  heart  is  touched.  It  ought 
to  be  more  frequent  in  literature,  for  it  is  more  fre- 
quent in  life,  and  more  important. 

Vividness  and  Slang  j 

TpREQUENTLY  of  late  we  hav«  quoted  from  the  j 
classics  instances  of  what  are  generally  deemed 
modern  colloquialisms.  Often  these  colloquialisms  I 
are  even  slang,  as  now  used,  though  not  as  used  by 
those  who  coined  the  expressions.  For  example: 

And  now  I will  unclasp  a secret  book,  j 

And  to  your  quick-conceiving  discontents 
I’ll  read  you  matter  deep  and  dangerous; 

As  full  of  peril  and  advent’rous  spirit 
As  to  o’er- walk  a current,  roaring  loud, 

On  the  unsteadfast  footing  of  a spear. 

Whereupon,  Hotspur,  according  to  his  temper,  not 
waiting  to  know  what  Worcester  was  talking  about, 
but  seizing  merely  the  image  of  the  hazardous  walk,  j 
exclaims: 

If  he  fall  in,  good  night.  I 

It  wasn’t  slang  in  Hotspur,  because  he  coined  it. 

It  is  slang  in  us,  because  we  overuse  it,  lazily,  un-  [ 
creatively,  which  is  what  makes  mere  slang  of  many  i 
a pleasant  figure.  | 

Original  from 
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Do  Americans  Dislike  Jews? 

By  NORMAN  HAPGOOD 

When  Harper’s  Weekly  ran  a series  of  articles  last  summer  on  Zionism  and  related  Jewish 
topics,  a number  of  points  were  raised  by  our  readers,  with  requests  for  further  treatment.  This 
article  and  the  two  to  follow  are  based  on  that  correspondence. 


THE  United  States  is  the  most  interesting  of  the 
great  countries  in  which  to  consider  what  the 
Jews  are  really  like;  whether  they  are  a menace 
or  a strength ; what  their  characteristics  are,  their  ideals, 
their  future.  In  those  European  countries  in  which  they 
exist  in  large  numbers,  they  are  likely  to  be  seen  from 
some  single  aspect.  They  are  a problem.  Here,  while 
anti-Semitism  does  exist,  it  is  nevertheless  more  possible 
to  consider  the  Jews  merely  as  people.  At  least  the 
freer  minds  can  do  that.  And  we  have  all  kinds.  We 
have  the  Jew's  of  high  finance.  We  have  those  w'ho  wish 
to  forget  their  race  and  conquer  a place  at  the  dinner 
tables  of  the  Gentiles.  We  have  dreamers  of  the  Ghetto. 
We  have  prophets  not  a few'.  We  have  those  wrho  be- 
lieve that  freedom,  found  in  America,  threatens  the  race 
to  a degree  that  persecution  never  has  threatened  it; 
and  we  have  those  w'ho  see  America  as  the  only  needed 
Zion. 

Before  I go  on  to  the  way  the  Jew’s  feel  about  Ameri- 
ca, and  America  feels  about  the  Jews,  let  us  form  a 
background  of  contrast  by  looking  at  accounts  w’ritten 
by  Jews  from  the  front  in  France,  printed  in  a socialis- 
tic paper — La  Guerre  Sociale.  Here  is  one  letter: 

“May  16. 

“Good  day,  dear  friends, — I have  sad  new's  for  you. 
We  w'ent  into  battle  4000  strong.  We  returned  barely 
900.  We  formed  part  of  the  Moroccan  division  (Zouaves, 
tirailleurs  and  ourselves') . Of  six  captains  of  our  legion 
three  have  been  killed,  together  w'ith  the  brigade  gon- 
eral.  All  our  friends  are  dead  or  severely  wounded. 
Litvak  is  dead,  Dossik  severely  w'ounded,  and  how  many 
others?  Our  people  died  brav-  lv,  face  to  the  cnemv 
We  took  three  lines  of  trenche  . ; r Mountain,  a 
You  w'ill  find  details  in  the  papers  You  will  ...  I our- 
selves the  reatfofts  jx>r  thisAfelor.  Well,  life  ha-i  ;«  me 
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a burden  to  us.  Six  months  of  physical  sufferings  in  the 
trenches,  and  as  a consolation  the  taunt  of  our  French 
comrades,  ‘You  have  come  here  for  the  rations!’  We 
have  paid  for  their  rations,  and  paid  dearly.” 

And  here  is  the  greater  part  of  another,  written  before 
the  battle  in  which  the  writer  was  killed: 

“The  greater  the  heart’s  anguish  the  stronger  the  will, 
so  that  all  the  w'orld  may  see  how  the  Jew's  die  for  free- 
dom, for  their  ideal.  When  we,  the  volunteer  Jews,  on  the 
day  of  the  republic’s  peril,  ran  to  arms  w’ith  the  other 
citizens,  wTe  hoped  to  find  on  the  part  of  the  military 
authorities  of  this  country  a reception  in  accord  w'ith  the 
sentiments  which  guided  us.  How'  bitter  was  our  dis- 
illusion! 'During  the  w'hole  w'inter,  during  the  long  and 
painful  sojourn  in  the  trenches,  moral  pain  w'as  our  con- 
stant companion.  At  each  step  the  motive  for  our  act 
was  matter  for  suspicion,  and  our  ardent  desire  to  shed 
our  blood  for  France  was  interpreted  as  a desire  for 
la  gamelle  (soldiers’  rations).  Oh!  that  wretched 
gamelle!  ...  In  a few  hours  we  shall  go  into  battle 
with  the  order  wre  have  received:  ‘Death,  but  no  retreat. 1 
I know'  that  w’e  shall  fight  w'ell,  that  wre  shall  die  facing 
the  enemy,  and  wre  will  show  every  one  that  the  Jew's 
know'  how  to  die  proudly. 

“Death  has  no  terrors  for  us  when  wre  think  that  it 
will  not  pass  unperceived,  and  that  it  will  benefit  our 
persecuted  Jew'ish  race.  And  w'e  shall  show  France 
that  the  Jew’s  know'  how'  to  die  for  a country  w'hicli 
makes  no  difference  betw’een  her  sons.  ...  I feel 
myself  a Jew'  and  a soldier.  In  an  hour  w'e  shall  be 
marching,  and  w'e  shall  die  for  France,  for  the  Jews, 
for  the  emancipation  of  all  the  Jew's.  Vive  la  liberte, 
vive  la  Republique,  vive  la  libre,  noble  et  demoeratique 
France! 

“I  embrace  you. — Your  Qrj  ra[  (|Litvak.” 

PENN  STATE 
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1VOW  it  is  not  impossible  that  these  Jews  took  the 
jeers  too  desperately.  I am  told  that  the  same 
jeers  are  flung  playfully  by  Gentile  soldiers  at  one 
another  also,  although  I do  not  know  whether  this  is  so. 
However,  the  very  fact  that  Jews  feel  as  they  do  when 
about  to  die  for  France  is  some  indication  of  how  they 
must  feel  in  Russia,  Roumania,  Germany,  Austria. 

Imagine  how  it  would  be  here,  if  we  were  at  war  and 
Jews  fought  well.  The  entire  lack  of  disabilities,  along 
with  the  enormous  differences  in  degree  of  prejudice, 
must  be  borne  in  mind  if  we  are  to  appreciate  the  depth 
of  feeling  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jews  have  about 
this  country, — have,  even  when  they  are  well  aware  that 
even  here  there  is  a misty  barrier  between  them  and 
us.  That  barrier  must  be  conceded. 

The  numerical  size  of  the  problem  will  be  seen  at  a 
glance  from  this  table  showing  the  Jewish  immigrants 
admitted  to  the  United  States  from  1880  until  near  the 
beginning  of  the  war: 


Fiscal  Year, 

July  1 — June  30. 

Jewish  Immigrants. 

Percentage  of  Total, 

1880-81 

8,193 

1.2 

1881-82 

31,807 

4.2 

1882-83 

6,907 

1.2 

1883-84 

27,410 

5.3 

1884-85 

36,214 

9.0 

1885-86 

46,967 

14.0 

1886-87 

56,412 

11.5 

1887-88 

62,619 

11.5 

1888-89 

55351 

126 

1889-90 

67,450 

14.8 

1890-91 

111,284 

20.0 

1891-92 

136,742 

23.6 

1892-93 

68,569 

15.5 

1893-94 

58,833 

20.4 

1894-95 

65,309 

26.1 

1895-96 

73,255 

21.4 

1896-97 

43,434 

18.0 

1897-98 

54,630 

24.0 

1898-99 

37,415 

12.0 

1899-00 

60,764 

13.5 

1900-01 

58,098 

12.5 

1901-02 

57,688 

8.7 

1902-03 

76,203 

8.8 

1903-04 

106,236 

13.0 

1904-05 

129,910 

126 

1905-06 

153,748 

14.0 

1906-07 

149,182 

11.6 

1907-08 

103,387 

16.6 

1908-09 

57,551 

7.7 

1909-10 

84,260 

8.0 

1910-11 

91,223 

10.3 

1911-12 

80,595 

9.6 

1912-13 

101,330 

8.4 

Total 

2,359,476 

11.4 

Will  this  percentage  go  up  or  down  or  about  hold  its 
own  after  the  war?  It  is  bad  guessing, 


because  recognition  does  not  come  naturally  to  us.  Peo- 
ple inevitably  fight  for  what  is  kept  from  them.  We 
are  isolated,  forbidden  any  real  part  in  your  life.” 

“Is  not  that  rather  overstating  it  for  America?”  I 
asked. 

“Well,”  he  replied,  “look  at  me.  I see  Gentiles  in  my 
business  relations.  I know  you  and  others  in  public 
work.  But  I do  not  go  to  a Gentile’s  house  and  no  Gen- 
tile comes  to  mine.” 

I was  amazed  at  the  completeness  of  this  well-known 
man’s  isolation,  but  I returned  to  the  question  of  his 
candidate,  and  I said:  “Not  all  Jews  certainly  are 
subject  to  the  charge  of  advertising  what  they  do.  The 
most  creative  mind  in  the  United  States,  in  the  study 
of  political-social-industrial  problems,  is  a Jew,  who 
worked  a great  many  years  before  he  was  known  outside 
of  his  own  state,  and  who  today  is  making  most  im- 
portant intellectual  contributions  and  devoting  great 
labor  where  few  know  anything  about  it.” 

“Yes,  I know,”  my  friend  answered.  “You  mean  Mr. 
Brandeis.  But  he  was  not  brought  up  as  a Jew.  He 
was  brought  up  more  as  a New  Englander.”  [The 
speaker  was  in  part  inaccurate  there,  but  let  that  pass, 
as  his  point  was  not  affected.]  “He  thought  very  little 
about  Jews  as  such  until  a few  years  ago.  He  is  more 
a New  Englander,  even  today,  than  a Jew.” 

I could  have  given  many  other  illustrations,  but  there 
was  no  use,  since  his  meaning  was  undeniable.  The 
separation  does  exist,  even  in  America.  There  are  Jews 
who  circulate  freely  in  Gentile  society,  and  Gentiles  who 
number  many  Jews  among  their  friends,  but  the  rule 
holds.  Moreover,  there  are  many  who  think  the  prej- 
udice in  America  is  becoming  more  distinct.  The  Frank 
case  seemed  to  lend  some  color  to  that  view.  While 
that  case  was  fresh  one  of  the  most  scholarly  Jews  in 
America  wrote  to  me  thus:  “Part  of  the  subserviency 
into  which  so  many  of  my  people  have  fallen  is  shown 
in  the  unmeasured  confidence  they  have  in  the  words 
spoken  by  one  who  is  not  of  their  own  race.  They  im- 
agine that  we  have  some  personal  interest  in  thinking 
and  in  saying  what  we  do.  You  cannot  have.  I am  so 
glad  that  you  got  to  the  spirit  of  the  whole  thing — 
self-reliance,  the  wish  to  be  what  we  are,  without  of 
course  any  unnecessary  antagonism  to  other  racial  and 
social  groups.  But  you  will  see — mark  my  words — that 
the  so-called  leaders  will  fail  us  in  this  awful  Frank 
tragedy.  'Nur  nicht  zu  laut  sprechcn!’  We  must  not 
come  forward  and  demand  our  rights,  but  we  must 


but  I believe  it  will  go  down.  The  im- 
migration from  Russia  is  largely  due 
to  Russia’s  being  a church-state.  When 
it  becomes  less  religious,  as  it  is  sure  to 
do  rapidly  with  the  big  spurt  in  indus- 
try that  will  come  soon,  the  Jew’s  lot 
will  be  pleasanter  and  his  temptation 
to  come  here  less.  However,  in  this 
article  we  are  dealing  with  things  as 
they  are. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  prevailing 
spirit  here,  this  is  a conversation  I had 
walking  home  late  one  night  with  a 
prominent  and  public-spirited  Jewish 
merchant  with  whom  I had  been  closely 
associated  in  political  work  for  many 
months.  He  had  proposed  a certain 
well-known  Jew  for  an  important 
office. 

“What  I don’t  quite  like  about  him,” 
I said,  “is  that  his  left  hand  has  such 
complete  information  about  what  his 
right  hand  does.” 

“You  must  make  allowances,”  said 


my  friend.  “We  Jews  are  forced  to  call 


attention  to 
D inanity  , as  ( 


o ojjr  services  Jto 
fon^^uoa|lJ  | jji 


;0  the  com- 
possible, 
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efface  ourselves  as  much  as  possible  and  merely  pull  the 
strings  which  work  the  others.”  That  charge,  however, 
as  it  turned  out,  could  not  be  made  against  the  Jews 
in  the  Frank  case.  They  took  an  open,  frank  interest 
in  it,  for  the  honor  of  their  race.  The  blot  that  remains 
is  not  on  them. 

The  Frank  case  is,  heaven  be  praised,  the  worst  we 
have  done  in  anti-Semitism  in  America.  If  we  are 
tempted  to  wonder  why  so  many  Jews  think  of  this 
country  as  Zion,  it  is  because  we  do  not  realize  what 
they  go  through  elsewhere.  Here  they  are  generally 
kept  out  of  high  office.  The  first  Jew  has  just  been 
elected  Governor.  They  are  to  a large  extent  kept  out 
of  hotels,  clubs,  society,  private  schools.  But  there  is 
not  a profession,  not  an  occupation  that  is  closed  to 
them;  they  are  eminent  in  all.  They  do  better  in  our 
public  schools  than  anybody;  they  honor  our  colleges. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  because  of  prejudice  they  lead 
miserable  lives  here,  as  they  do  abroad.  It  is  a wholly 
incomparable  thing.  They  have  here  not  everything 
that  is  necessary  for  justice  and  content,  for  developing 
the  gentler  and  more  joy-giving  virtues,  but  everything 
that  is  necessary  to  show  industry,  sheer  practical  abil- 
ity, worthy  ambition,  industrial  and  political  enlighten- 
ment, independence,  sympathy  with  reform;  and  those 
things  they  are  showing.  Taking  the  average,  they  are 
showing  them  on  a higher  level  than  the  Gentiles.  Tak- 
ing the  top  flight,  they  are  represented  at  least  in  pro- 
portion to  their  numbers.  What  reason  is  there  to  doubt, 
therefore,  that  if  they  were  not  kept  on  the  defensive, 
if  they  were  given  easy  confidence  instead  of  aggressive 
confidence,  if  they  were  treated  with  Christian  friend- 
liness, they  would  not  show  more  of  the  qualities  that 
marked  Jesus,  the  greatest  of  the  Jews?  If  it  is  on  the 
esthetic  side  we  expect  them  to  fall  short,  if  treated 
with  full  hospitality,  let  us  remember  that  art  and 
impersonal  contribution  in  general  are  the  overflow 
of  free  happiness,  and  even  under  the  conditions  of  today 
the  few  million  Jews  can  point  to  much  distinguished 
literature  in  Yiddish  and  in  the  languages  of  dominant 
countries  to  such  work  as  is  done  by  Stephen  Phillips, 


Pinero,  Sidney  Lee,  Max  Beerbohm,  Israel  Zangwill, 
Sarah  Bernhardt,  Georg  Brandes,  Catulles  Mendes, 
Aaron  Aaronsohn,  Maximilian  Harden,  Max  Nordau, 
Henri  Bernstein,  Ludwig  Fulda,  Arthur  Schnitzler, 
Bakst,  Sonnenthal,  Bergson,  Lombroso,  Heyse,  Rein- 
hardt, and  dozens  of  others  well  to  the  front. 

As  to  the  United  States  the  simple  truth  is  that 
Americans  do  not  deprive  Jews  of  any  rights,  but  that 
they  do  not  on  the  whole  like  them,  and  do  not  therefore 
bring  out  their  more  ideal  sides;  the  sides  that  are  seen 
often  by  one  who  knows  the  Jewish  slums  and  seldom 
by  those  who  know  only  the  Jews  who  are  fighting  their 
way  into  the  Gentile  world  or  working  so  near  to  Gen- 
tiles that,  not  being  treated  with  sweetness  and  light, 
they  find  it  almost  beyond  human  power  to  show  sweet- 
ness and  light  in  their  own  development.  Some  Ameri- 
cans, many  of  them,  will  tell  you  that,  this  aggressive- 
ness of  the  Jews  is  not  the  inevitable  result  of  being  on 
the  defensive,  but  an  innate  characteristic;  that  it  is 
the  cause  of  social  ostracism,  not  the  result;  that  the 
Jews  are  by  nature  overstrenuous  and  overbearing,  like 
the  Prussians.  But  I do  not  think  that  is  the  view  of 
those  who  have  Jews  of  all  degrees  among  their  friends. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  this  prej- 
udice. It  cannot  be  primarily  religious  in  America, 
though  some  of  it  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  what  little  chil- 
dren hear  about  crucifying  the  Saviour.  It  is  most 
deeply  of  all  mere  -contagion,  catching  because  others 
have  it,  because  it  has  always  existed.  Among  the 
laboring  classes  it  is  to  some  extent  based  on  under- 
selling and  cut  prices  in  working.  In  the  higher  circles 
it  is,  next  to  mere  tradition,  the  idea  of  overstrenuous- 
ness combined  with  that  of  parvenuism.  Partly  it  is 
separatism  in  the  Jews  themselves,  which  I shall  discuss 
next  week. 

If  Americans,  then,  are  legally  fair  to  the  Jews,  but 
socially  still  aloof  and  uncordial,  what  do  the  American 
Jews  think  of  the  American  problem  themselves?  What 
do  they  think  their  relation  ought  to  be  to  the  United 
States  and  to  its  people?  What  do  they  think  of  in- 
termarriage and  amalgamation? 


Jlfr.  Hapgood’s  article  next  week  will  be  called  “Intermarriage  of  Jew  and  Gentile”  On  No- 
vember 21th  he  will  write  on  “ The  Future  of  the  Jews  in  America” 


Trade  Follows  the  Shade 

By  ELON  JESSUP 


IN  SALONIKI  is  a thoroughfare  known  as  the  Rue 
Venizelos.  It  is  possibly  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  long  and  fifteen  yards  wide.  Also  it  is  the 
busiest  street  in  the  city.  Overlapping  the  sidewalks 
and  well  out  into  the  middle  of  the  street  are  innumerable 
cafe  tables,  and  through  the  narrow  lane  that  remains 
in  the  centre  of  the  street  the  pleasure-loving,  or  in 
other  words,  the  entire  population  elbows  its  way.  Un- 
derfoot are  the  rusted  tracks  of  a former  trolley  line; 
overhead,  the  wires  still  intact.  The  trolley  had  in- 
terfered with  the  liberty  of  the  people.  Now  it  runs 
elsewhere. 
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At  night  all  tables  are  crowded  to  their  capacity. 
And  a cosmopolitan  mixture  it  is — Greeks,  Turks,  Bul- 
gars,  English — veritably  a meeting  of  the  nations. 
Garcon  is  on  the  jump  and  the  lips  of  Monsieur  le 
maitre  smack  with  satisfaction.  But  in  the  daytime 
when  the  southern  sun  beats  upon  the  pavement  and 
tables,  and  hits  you  as  a slap  in  the  face — that  is  an- 
other story.  Around  the  shade  travels  from  one  cafe  to 
another  and  with  it  the  customers.  And  not  a canopy 
in  sight.  I suggested  such  to  one  of  the  proprietors. 
It  had  never  occurred  to  him.  It  never  does  in 
Greece. 
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Pen  and  Inklings 

By  OLIVER  HERFORD 


2UVIELE  TELLER 
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Hits  on  the 

Stage 


Pavlova  and  Possibilities 


C^nPOU JOURS  pareille,  jamais  sem- 
I blable!”  Pavlova  has  appeared 
in  New  York  in  a new  role.  To 
rest  on  her  laurels  never  occurs  to  Anna 
Pavlova;  a little  body,  full  of  grace  and 
at  the  same  time  full  of  an  insatiable 
spirit  of  ambition,  she  is  too  much  oc- 
cupied with  mapping  out  new  fields  to 
conquer.  So  this  year  she  is  blazing  a 
new  trail  of  glory  for  herself  in  the  world 
of  choregraphic  and  mimo-dramatic  art. 

Her  program  is  varied  and  contains 
much  that  is  new  to  the  American  public. 
Carmen , for  instance,  has  never  been 
given  in  this  country  before  with  its 
ballet,  as  Bizet  wrote  it.  There  is  cer- 
tainly a touch  of  pleasing  originality  in 
having  a Japanese  soprano  to  sing  the 
part  of  Madame  Butterfly.  It  is  in- 
teresting, too,  to  see  even  well-known 
operas  with  all  their  musical,  dramatic, 
and  choregraphic  possibilities  developed 
to  their  fullest  extent.  Add  to  this  the 
scenic  masterpieces  of  Bakst  and  others 
of  his  kind,  and  the  effect  is  well-nigh 
complete.  What  with  an  opera  company 
composed  of  the  best  known  singers  here 
and  abroad,  and  a corps  de  ballet  such 
as  Pavlova  commands,  there  are  no  lim- 
its to  the  possibilities  of  their  produc- 
tions. 

The  newest  and  most  interesting 
feature  of  the  work  Pavlova  has  under- 
taken is  her  experiment  with  mimo- 
dramatic  and  mimo-choregraphic  art. 
In  the  former  the  story  of  the  opera  is 
told  largely  by  means  of  pantomime. 
Pavlova  herself  was  the  exponent  of  this 
in  the  Dumb  Girl  of  Portici,  in  which 
she  took  the  title  role.  In  the  latter  the 
opera  is  so  constructed  that  the  dancing, 
instead  of  forming  an  extraneous  part 
which  may  be  excluded  and  never  missed 
(as  is  the  case  with  Carmen  as  it  is 
usually  given),  becomes  an  integral  part 
of  the  production,  fully  as  important  as 
the  vocal  and  instrumental  portions.  The 
“Enchanted  Garden”  was  the  example 
she  chose  of  this  art. 

All  this  is,  of  course,  extremely  worth 
while  and  laudable.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  one  cannot  but  feel  that  a great 
opportunity  is  being  let  slip  by.  Just 
now  the  world  is  agog  in  search  of  every- 
thing Russian.  Since  the  first  season  of 
Russian  ballet,  music-lovers  have  been 
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Anna  Pavlova. 


fired  with  a desire  to  know  more  of  the 
artistic  expression  of  a country  which 
had  produced  such  marvelous  dancers. 
That  interest  has  continued  to  grow; 
lately  the  war  has  stimulated  it.  Now 
Pavlova  has  been  here,  not  simply  with 
her  corps  de  ballet,  but  as  impresario  of 
the  Boston  Opera  Company.  A great 
hope  sprang  up  at  the  news  of  her  un- 
dertaking. We  felt  sure  that  she  would 
not  content  herself  with  florid  Italian 
operas  and  that  she  must  draw  upon  the 
Russian  store  for  the  best  expression 
of  her  art — operas  where  music  is  ad- 
justed to  the  necessities  of  expression 
rather  than  to  a display  of  technique, 
and  where  rhythmical  expressiveness  is 
emphasized  by  the  ballet  instead  of 
acrobatics.  She  knows  the  wealth  of 
sound  and  color  at  her  disposal,  but  we 
must  wait  a little  longer  it  seems.  Yet 
it  is  just  now  that  we  turn  almost  in- 
stinctively to  Russia  for  the  satisfaction 
of  our  music  hunger.  In  these  days, 
when  the  book  of  life  is  being  written 
in  letters  of  blood  and  fire,  one  is  not 
in  a mood  to  accept  artificialities;  it  is  a 
time  of  deep  feelings,  great  deeds,  and 
sincere  patriotism,  and  Russian  music, 
as  we  understand  it  today,  was  called 
into  being  by  the  great  wave  of  national 
feeling  following  close  on  Napoleon’s  in- 
vasion of  Russia  in  1812.  Writers  and 
musicians  alike  were  inspired  by  it ; they 
went  to  the  people,  they  soaked  them- 
selves in  folklore  and  song,  and  then  they 
began  to  write. 


Now  we  have  the  productions  of  near- 
ly a century  from  which  to  choose. 
Glinka  was  the  real  pioneer;  as  a child 
he  was  moved  by  the  sound  of  the  church 
bells  as  he  sat  at  his  window,  as  a man 
he  traveled  far  and  wide  over  Russia,  al- 
ways with  his  ear  to  the  ground,  listen- 
ing, listening.  . . . His  first  opera, 

A Life  for  the  Tsar,  shows  the  lingering 
remnants  of  Italian  influence,  but  it  is 
a great  favorite  because  of  its  theme. 
In  it  the  story  is  told  of  the  Polish  in- 
vasion of  Russia  in  1613,  and  of  how  a 
peasant,  Ivan  Susanin,  saved  the  Tsar- 
elect,  Michael  Feodorovich,  founder  of 
the  Romanov  dynasty,  by  leading  the 
Poles  astray  in  a forest  during  a blinding 
snowstorm,  and  then  gladly  paying  for 
his  patriotism  with  his  life.  This  opera 
is  a perennial  favorite,  and  the  mazurka, 
danced  by  the  ballet,  rouses  even  the 
spoiled  Russians  to  a great  state  of  en- 
thusiasm. His  other  opera,  Ruslan  and 
Ludmilla,  based  on  an  old  Russian  fairy 
tale,  is  charmingly  fantastic.  The  set- 
ting, the  costumes,  the  ceremonies,  and 
dancing  are  a constant  delight  to  the 
eye,  while  the  music  is  most  attractive, 
containing  as  it  does  so  much  of  the  real 
melody  of  the  country,  with  touches  here 
and  there  of  oriental  weirdness. 

After  Glinka  came  the  group  of  musi- 
cians known  familiarly  as  the  “Mighty 
Clique — Moguchaya  Kuchka.”  These 
were  Cesar  Cui,  Balakirev,  Borodin, 
Mousorgsky,  and  Rimsky-Korsakov. 
They  worked  together  for  several  years 
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and  then  drifted  apart,  but  they  were 
all  imbued  with  the  same  idea,  that  of 
expressing  the  true  Russian  spirit  in 
music,  just  as  Pushkin  did  in  poetry  and 
Turgenev  and  Tolstoy  in  prose.  * Of 
the  five  Balakirev  was  perhaps  the  most 
talented,  and  for  the  years  that  the  group 
worked  together  he  was  the  leading 
force.  He  was  thoroughly  familiar  with 
all  the  Russian  folk-music,  but  turned 
his  energies  into  symphonic  work  and 
the  composition  of  songs  rather  than 
opera. 

Though  it  was  said  of  Borodin  that  his 
nationalism  exudecl  from  every  pore,  he, 
like  Cesar  Cui,  was  not  of  pure  Slavic 
origin.  His  father  was  a descendant  of 
the  hereditary  rulers  of  Imeretia,  in  the 
Caucasus.  This  accounts  for  the  orien- 
tal strain  in  him  that  continually  crops 
out  in  his  work.  His  best  known  com- 
position is  the  strikingly  original  opera 
Prince  Igor , which  is  to  be  given  at  the 
Metropolitan  this  winter.  The  story  is 
taken  from  an  old  epic  poem  of  the  days 
of  the  Tatar  invasion.  It  breathes  in 
turn  a spirit  of  the  elemental,  uncouth, 
but  grand  character  of  the  early  Rus- 
sian warriors,  and  the  barbaric  splendor 
of  the  oriental  invaders.  In  the  wild 
dances  and  festal  choruses  of  the  latter 
Borodin  could  give  free  rein  to  all  that 
was  eastern  in  him.  It  is  splendid  in 
its  bold,  clear  outlines.  Borodin  died 
before  he  had  finished  Prince  Igor.  It 
remained  for  Rimsky-Korsakov  to  com- 
plete and  arrange  it  for  production. 

Mousorgsky  was  usually  known  as  the 
ultra-realist  of  the  group.  From  early 
childhood,  when  he  lived  in  the  coun- 
try, he  felt  the  life  and  spirit  of  those 
close  to  the  earth,  and  listened  with  eager 
interest  to  the  stories  of  his  old  nurse, 
and  when  he  began  to  write  his  idea  was 
to  use  art  as  an  instrument  in  the  uplift 
of  the  people,  to  bring  them  to  a real- 
ization of  their  social  and  moral  duties. 
For  this  purpose  realism  was  indispen- 
sable and  essential.  To  his  creed  of 
“art  for  life’s  sake”  he  remained  un- 
swervingly faithful,  and  the  fullest  ex- 


*  This  is  true  even  of  C&ar  Cui,  whose 
father  was  a Frenchman,  left  wbunded  in 
Russia  in  the  war  of  1812.  He  also  shared 
the  ideals  of  the  group  and  rendered  good 
service  more  by  means  of  propaganda  than 
of  musical  creation. 


pression  of  this  principle  lies  in  his  two 
operas,  Boris  Godunov  and  Khovan- 
shchina.  The  former  is  known  here, 
Americans  are  familiar  with  the  elemen- 
tal note  in  it,  its  impressive  power  and 
drive.  The  latter  is  one  of  the  operas 
we  are  still  hoping  to  hear.  This  opera 
is  better  knit  as  a dramatic  unit  than 
Boris.  It  is  more  powerful  in  idea  and 
very  rich  in  the  songs  and  dances  of 
the  people.  But  the  deeper  and  more 
significant  side  of  Khovanshchina  is  in 
the  religious  music.  The  plot  of  the 
story  hinges  on  the  persecution  of  the 
Dissenters  and  the  struggle  between  the 
old  conservative  forces  in  Russia  of  the 
seventeenth  century  as  represented  by 
them,  with  those  of  the  “Westernise rs.” 
The  passion  and  religious  emotion  that 
sweep  through  it  are  alike  stirring,  par- 
ticularly the  chorus  of  the  Dissenters  at 
the  beginning  of  the  third  act.  Into 
this  Mousorgsky  put  that  touch  of  other- 
worldliness, of  calm,  unquestioning  faith 
and  deep  religious  fervor,  which  is  the 
balm  and  beauty  of  Russian  church 
music.  It  is  a masterpiece  of  its  kind 
and  a revelation  of  the  depths  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Russian  i>eople,  an  unfet- 
tered expression  such  as  only  Mousorg- 
sky could  produce,  with  his  fearless  real- 
ism and  contempt  of  conventions. 

T’HE  last  of  the  “Mighty  Clique”  of 
nationalists,  Rimsky-Korsakov,  stands 
out  in  sharp  contrast  to  Mousorgsky. 
He  was  the  polisher  not  only  of  Bor- 
odin’s but  also  of  Mousorgsky’s  works. 
His  greater  respect  for  form  especially 
fitted  him  for  this  task  of  filling  gaps, 
toning  down  crudities,  and  framing  up 
the  works  of  his  friends  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  Russian  musical  tradi- 
tions. This  does  not  mean  that  Rimsky- 
Korsakov  sacrificed  content  to  form.  He 
used  it  merely  to  give  firmness  of  out- 
line and  clearness  to  his  colorful  and 
varied  material.  Of  the  five  he  was  the 
most  prolific  writer,  he  wrote  fifteen 
operas  alone,  and  almost  all  his  subject 
matter  was  drawn  from  Russian  sources. 
His  Snow?  Maiden  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  charming  in  its  poetic  beauty. 
Mlada,  with  its  setting  in  the  pagan  days 
of  the  early  Slavs,  is  warmer  in  coloring 
and  offers  unusual  opportunities  for  the 
. combination  of  dramatic  and  chore- 


graphic  art.  Still  another  of  his  fantas- 
tic .and  original  operas  is  Sadko,  taken 
from  a half  legendary,  half  historical 
tale  of  the  eleventh  century. 

The  next  motive  force  of  first  im- 
portance in  the  world  of  Russian  opera 
is  Chaikovsky.  He  is  already  known 
here,  and  his  symphonies  are  particularly 
appreciated.  Chaikovsky,  however,  rep- 
resents a departure  from  the  school  of 
nationalists.  It  was  not  through  him 
that  the  folk-music  was  to  find  expres- 
sion. He  did  not  submerge  himself  in 
a greater  spirit,  the  spirit  of  a nation. 
But  rather  took  themes  and  suggestions, 
Russian  and  foreign,  and  fused  them  into 
a wThole  w'hich  bore  the  stamp,  not  of  a 
people,  but  of  an  individual.  Neverthe- 
less there  are  twTo  of  his  operas  which 
w ould  interest  Americans.  One  is  Eugen 
Onegin , popular  largely  because  of  its 
story,  taken  from  Pushkin’s  most  famous 
wrork.  The  other  is  Mazeppa,  a dramatic 
piece  with  a historical  setting  from  the 
days  of  Peter  the  Great. 

These  are  but  a few’  from  the  store- 
house of  Russian  opera,  some  of  which 
w’e  could  hope  to  see  introduced  here. 
Steeped  in  the  folklore  and  song  of  a 
great  people,  they  are  vigorous,  fresh 
and  real.  There  is  a breadth,  depth,  and 
vividness  to  them  for  wrhich  one  craves. 
It  is  the  expression  of  nature  in  them, 
big  as  the  great  Russian  plain,  that  ap- 
peals. Often,  too,  there  is  the  fascination 
of  a poetic  fantasy,  the  myths  and 
legends  of  long  ago,  w’eird,  oriental 
strains,  and  the  passionate  expression  of 
love  and  joy.  The  main  thing  is  that 
these  operas  are  strong  and  elemental. 
This  is  just  the  time  too  w’hen 'influences 
such  as  theirs  w’ould  be  an  inspiration. 
The  war  is  bringing  the  primitive  to  the 
fore;  all  that  means  artificiality  and 
superficiality  bores,  w’hen  it  does  not 
hurt.  For  this  inspiration  we  have  to 
look  to  a new  country,  young  and  vigor- 
ous, with  a great  past  and  the  promise 
of  a greater  future.  Russia  is  the  young 
man  of  Europe  today,  and  as  youth 
seeks  youth,  America  must  seek  out  Rus- 
sia. Perhaps  Pavlova  has  paved  the  way 
from  Russian  ballet  to  opera,  and  from 
opera  to  Russian  opera.  We  hope  so. 
Our  spiritual  lungs  need  some  of  Rus- 
sia’s untainted  ozone.  May  we  look  for- 
ward to  finding  it. 


Wild  Geese 

By  GEORGE  LAWRENCE  ANDREWS 

T^HE  wild  white  geese  fly  over 
With  strange  and  eerie  cry, 

And  seem  but  dream-shapes  ghostly 
Against  a windy  sky. 

My  thoughts  go  backward  faring 
To  long  and  long  ago, 

And  all  youth’s  dreams  are  phantoms 
That  now  I scarcely  know. 
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War  in  the  Air 

By  CLAUDE  GR  AH  AME- WHITE 
and  HARRY  HARPER 


This  is  the  last  of  three  articles  describing  the  business  of  the  military  aviator.  When  this  instalment  be - 
gins,  the  reader  and  the  aeronaut  are  flying  over  the  battle  line,  having  observed  the  enemy's  movements. 


VI 

IT  IS  obvibus  as  you  retrace  your 
flight,  recognizing  landmarks  here 
and  there,  that  the  wind  has  risen 
considerably.  The  biplane  has  begun 
to  roll  like  a ship  in  a swell,  though  the 
movement  is  not  abrupt  or  violent;  and 
the  machine  seems  occasionally  to  rise 
several  feet  in  the  air,  sheer  under  you 
— a rapid,  quivering  spring,  as  though 
the  machine  was  leaping  some  invisible 
obstacle;  and  the  next  instant  you  see 
her  take  a dip  forward,  plunging  in  a 
dive  that  the  pilot  checks  quickly.  You 
have  no  sense  of  fear;  the  experience  is, 
in  fact,  exhilarating.  But  the  pilot's 
good  humor  seems  to  have  gone;  he 
calls  to  you  with  disgust  in  his  voice. 

“Confound  this  wind,"  he  says.  “It's 
blowing  dead  against  us,  and  rising 
fast;  and  that  means  our  speed  is  re- 
duced, and  we  shall  be  so  much  the 
longer  in  getting  back  to  headquarters; 
and  every  minute  is  precious  with  such  a 
report  as  we've  to  bring.  Besides, 
were  just  passing  near  the  enemy’s 
trenches  now,  and  it’s  not  pleasant  to 
be  flying  anywhere  near  gunfire,  when 
you’re  moving  against  a high  wind. 
Why?  Well,  the  speed  of  your  machine, 
owing  to  the  influence  of  the  wind,  and 
relative  to  the  earth,  is  very  perceptibly 
reduced;  and  this  means  that  an  artil- 
leryman, when  he  aims  at  you,  is  given 
a slower-moving  and  therefore  a more 
easy  target.  And  then  you  see — hallo!" 

Your  ear  tells  you,  without  any  words 
having  been  spoken,  why  it  is  the  pilot 
has  broken  off  so  abruptly  in  his  speech. 
From  below,  breaking  upon  that  steady 
drone  of  your  flight  to  which  your  ears 
have  become  accustomed,  there  is  the 
sound — clear  and  sudden  though  not 
very  loud — of  three  quick  reports. 
“Bang!  bang!  bang!”  The  sounds,  fol- 
lowing close  upon  each  other,  come  like 
faint  yet  angry  beats  upon  a distant 
drum;  and  then,  before  you  can  look 
over  the  side  of  the  machine,  in  an  en- 
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deavor  to  locate  the  point  from  which 
the  gun  is  being  fired,  the  reports  ring 
out  again — three  times  more,  just  as 
quickly  as  before,  and  with  the  same 
mechanical  precision,  the  same  brief  yet 
perceptible  pause,  between  each  sound 
as  it  rises  to  your  ear. 

“Anti-aircraft  gun  . . . semi-auto- 
matic . . . six  shrapnel-shells,  one 
after  another  . . . then  a wait 
while  they  reload  . . . trying  to  get 
our  range  . . . look  out  for  the 

smoke  of  the  shells." 

The  words  drift  to  you,  disjointedly 
and  in  jerks.  The  pilot  shouts  while  he 
bends  forward.  The  biplane  is,  you  can 
tell,  beginning  to  rise  steeply.  Obvious- 
ly your  pilot  is  seeking  to  escape,  as 
quickly  as  he  may,  out  of  range  of  this 
gun,  which  has  been  designed  specially 
and  placed  behind  some  concealment,  so 
that  it  may  bring  destruction  to  him 
and  all  his  kind.  . 

Your  sensations  are  chaotic,  but  you 
do  not  feel  afraid.  It  is  true  that  men, 
somewhere  down  on  the  earth  with  their 
gun,  are  seeking  industriously  to  rob 
you  of  your  life — to  send  you  reeling 
earthward  through  several  thousand 
feet  of  empty  air.  But,  though  you  real- 
ize this,  your  feeling  is  impersonal.  You 
seem  to  have  no  more  than  what  might 
be  called  a sporting  interest  in  the  af- 
fair. Will  a shell  strike  you?  Has  the 
gunner,  so  far  below,  really  any  chance? 
You  feel  speculative — rather  as  you 
might  were  you  watching  some  unknown 
marksman  shooting,  under  difficult  con- 
ditions, at  driven  game.  And  with  this 
feeling  there  mingles,  rather  confusingly, 
another  and  a purely  physical  one.  You 
are  getting  cramped  in  your  seat,  your 
legs  ache,  and  the  high  wind  has  be- 
come chilly.  You  find  yourself  wishing 
the  flight  was  over. 

And  while  your  mind  has  been  racing, 
like  a motor-car  engine  with  the  clutch 
withdrawn,  you  have  turned  instinctive- 
ly in  your  seat  and  are  looking  down  to- 


wards the  ground.  Woods  lie  below,  and 
here  and  there  a building  and  a winding 
road.  But  what  catches  your  eye,  and 
holds  you  fascinated,  is  a series  of  gray- 
ish-white clouds,  rather  dirty  looking 
and  small,  and  dotted  more  or  less  in 
a regular  line,  which  appear  in  the  air, 
with  the  unexpectedness  of  a conjuring 
trick,  at  a distance — to  your  inexperi- 
enced eye — of  less  than  a hundred  feet 
below  your  craft.  They  are  just  begin- 
ning to  blow  away  on  the  wind  when  you 
hear  again,  more  plainly  it  seems  than 
before,  the  harsh  “bang!  bang!  bang!"  of 
the  anti-aircraft  gun.  But  it  does  not 
need  this  to  tell  you  that  what  you  have 
seen,  staining  suddenly  the  sunlit  air, 
are  smoke-clouds  from  bursting  shrapnel. 
If  one  of  those  shells  had  only  risen  a 
little  higher,  if — 

Your  reflections  are  cut  short;  the 
pilot  has  begun  to  tell  you  something. 
You  hear  such  words  as  “wind"  and 
“range”;  evidently,  in  view  of  the  in- 
creased altitude  of  your  craft,  the  avia- 
tor feels  a greater  security.  Something 
more  he  is  about  to  add,  and  you  lean 
to  catch  his  words.  But  then — well, 
how  can  you  describe  what  takes  place? 
What  impression  can  words  convey?  It 
is  chaos,  a paralyzing  chaos — the  feeling 
a man  on  earth  might  have  during  an 
earthquake;  the  feeling  that  everything 
is  falling  away  around  you;  that  all 
security  has  gone;  that  you  are  being 
hurled,  ruthlessly,  into  some  perilous 
unknown. 

You  have  been  conscious,  even  when 
leaning  towards  the  pilot  to  hear  what 
he  was  saying,  of  a brilliant  flash  of  in- 
tensely white  light,  set  here  and  there 
with  a jet  of  flamelike  red,  that  has 
leapt  into  existence,  out  of  the  empty 
air,  just  to  the  left  of  your  machine 
and — as  it  seems  to  your  startled  eyes — 
within  a few  feet  only  of  your  wing- 
tips.  And  after  this,  before  your  mind 
can  grasp  the  significance  of  the  threat- 
ening splash  of  light,  two  things  have 
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happened,  following  so  closely  on  each 
other  that  they  have  mingled  in  your 
consciousness.  The  machine  in  which 
you  sit — and  in  the  stability  of  which, 
a moment  before,  you  have  felt  perfect 
confidence — has  reeled  suddenly  and  con- 
vulsively, as  though  seized  and  arrested 
in  its  flight  by  some  giant  hand.  Its 
wing-tips,  on  the  side  of  the  machine 
from  which  the  flash  has  come,  rise  jerk- 
ily; up  and  up,  till  they  are  nearly 
vertical  above  your  head,  and  you  are 
clinging  sideways  in  the  hull,  with  the 
sensation  growing  upon  you — and  ren- 
dered more  definite  by  a rush  of  wind 
which  seems  to  strike  up  at  you  from 
below — that  the  aircraft  has  ceased  to 
move  forward  through  the  air  and  is 
falling  swiftly  towards  the  earth.  And 
then,  while  your  fingers  grip  tenaciously 
the  sides  of  the  hill,  and  you  brace 
your  feet  so  as  to  hold  your  body  steady, 
your  ears  are  deafened  by  a violent  ex- 
plosion, which  seems  to  jar  and  vibrate 
in  the  atmosphere  all  around.  A tremor 
passes  through  the  aircraft,  and  there  is 
a sound,  following  quickly  the  clap  of 
the  explosion,  like  the  tearing  of  fabric 
and  the  splintering  of  wood. 

But  now  you  see  nothing,  appreciate 
nothing,  save  the  fact  that  you  are  fall- 
ing— falling  at  a helpless,  sickening 
speed.  The  planes  of  the  machine  have 
canted  up  until  they  are  vertical.  You 
are  hanging  sideways  in  your  seat;  and 
the  pilot — giving  you  the  impression 
that,  were  it  not  for  his  restraining 
straps,  he  would  fall  bodily  from  the 
craft — is  bending  forward,  his  head  in 
its  leather  helmet  lowered  between  his 
shoulders,  striving  evidently  to  regain 
control  over  the  machine.  You  find 
yourself  trying  to  shout  him  a ques- 
tion; but  the  words  die  in  your  throat. 
Not  until  you  are  much  closer  to  the 
ground  will  you  be  able  to  detect  the 
quickness  of  your  fall.  But  by  that 
time — 


^GAIN  your  thoughts,  jumbled  though 
“^they  are,  receive  a new  and  a definite 
impression.  The  aircraft,  though  it  con- 
tinues to  fall,  is  assuming  a different 
position;  and  the  wind  that  blows  round 
you,  and  is  evidence  still  of  the  speed 
of  your  movement,  begins  to  blow  now 
from  the  front  as  well  as  from  the  side. 
Slow  and  semi-paralyzed  as  your  per- 
ceptions are,  you  realize  the  import  of 
this  change.  The  biplane  has  begun  to 
dive  forward  as  well  as  slip  sideways; 
and  even  while  you  appreciate  this  fact, 
you  see,  from  the  slant  of  the  planes, 
that  the  sideslip  is  being  converted  into 
a dive.  The  hull  in  which  you  sit  comes 
round  to  a less  perilous  angle,  and  at 
the  same  time  you  note  it  is  inclining 
steeply,  forward  and  downward,  in  the 
position  it  would  occupy  during  a nor- 
mal glide. 

The  biplane  is  coming  under  con- 
trol; you  realize  this  with  a thrill  of 
intense  relief.  The  planes  are  now  al- 
most horizontal,  instead  of  being  reared 
up  dizzily  above  you;  and,  while  you 
watch,  you  note  that  the  forward  dive 
has  ceased  to  be  headlong,  and  that  the 
pilot  is  easing  up  the  bow  of  his  craft, 
and  lessening  the  speed  of  its  movement 
through  the  air. 

But,  even  while  you  experience  this 
relief,  this  renewal  of  confidence  in  the 
knowledge  that  your  craft  is  responding 
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again  to  its  control,  you  find  your  joy 
is  tinged  by  the  shadow  of  a new  peril. 
You  have  just  become  aware,  turning 
back  to  watch  the  actions  of  the  pilot, 
that  he  is  looking  constantly,  and  in  a 
way  that  reveals  very  clearly  his  anxiety, 
along  the  main-planes  to  the  left  of  the 
hull.  You  follow  his  glance,  naturally, 
and  what  you  see,  even  though  your 
eye  is  inexperienced,  sends  through  you 
a thrill  of  apprehension. 

That  shell,  bursting  so  near,  has  told 
its  tale  of  destruction.  Marring  the 
smooth  surface  of  the  lower  plane,  not 
far  from  the  hull,  is  a large,  gaping  rent 
— nearly  a yard  across,  it  seems,  and 
with  the  tattered  fabric  streaming  to 
the  rear.  The  wooden  cross-ribs  you 
can  see  are  gone,  tom  away  as  the 
missile  ripped  its  way  through  the 
wing. 

“We’ve  a chance,”  the  aviator  calls;  “a 
sporting  chance.  That  plane  may  hold 
up  till  we  reach  our  landing  ground;  it’s 
nothing  of  a distance  now.  And  we  must 
thank  Providence  this  shell  splinter 
didn’t  break  the  front  spar.  I'm  going 
to  shut  off  the  engine  and  let  her  glide 
at  a fine  angle,  so  as  to  throw  as  little 
strain  as  possible  on  the  wing.” 

The  next  minute  or  so,  when  you  go 
over  them  in  retrospect,  seem  a night- 
mare and  nothing  less — minutes  of  a hor- 
rified, long-drawn-out  suspense. 

The  motor  has  been  switched  off  and 
is  now  silent;  and  the  effect  upon  you, 
after  the  long  period  of  its  steady  drone, 
is  decidedly  curious.  Your  ears  refuse 
to  accustom  themselves  at  first  to  the 
absence  of  this  familiar  sound.  There  is 
a tightness  in  their  drums — a sensation 
of  strain  and  of  discomfort.  But  it  is 
not  this  that  concerns  you  really;  you 
are,  indeed,  no  more  than  vaguely  con- 
scious of  it.  What  fills  your  conscious- 
ness completely,  what  engrosses  your 
attention  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else,  is 
the  damaged  wing. 

You  sit  partly  sideways,  watching  it. 

Dread  is  mingled  with  a tense  expect- 
ancy. Will  the  wing  bear  you,  without 
collapsing,  as  far  as  the  ground?  Or 
are  you  destined,  at  any  moment,  to 
see  it  break  suddenly,  with  a tangle  of 
spars  and  loosened  fabric,  and  your  ma- 
chine lurch  sideways  to  destruction?  You 
watch  the  wing,  breathing  unevenly, 
your  hands  gripping  tightly  at  the  sides 
of  the  hull.  You  cannot  take  your  eyes 
away.  And  yet  your  ceaseless  vigilance 
tells  you  nothing.  The  wing  gives  no 
tremor — none  at  any  rate  that  can  be 
detected  by  the  eye. 

are  aware,  as  the  minutes  pass, 
though  you  still  sit  immovable,  your 
head  towards  the  damaged  wing,  that 
the  aircraft  is  descending,  smoothly  and 
steadily.  Every  second  that  goes  by, 
some  inward  consciousness  reminds  you> 
is  bringing  you  nearer  safety,  nearer  to 
the  earth.  If  only  the  wing — 

A voice  breaks  in  upon  the  almost  in- 
tolerable strain;  it  is  that  of  your  pilot, 
who  calls  quite  cheerily: 

“We’re  practically  there — d’you  see? 
I’m  going  to  flatten  her  out  in  a mo- 
ment for  our  landing.” 

You  turn  your  head  almost  reluctant- 
ly— the  hole  in  the  wing  seems  literally 
to  compel  your  gaze.  And,  when  you 
do  look  forward  and  down,  you  observe, 
with  a gasp  of  surprise  and  of  relief,  that 


the  aerodrome  from  which  you  started 
your  flight  now  lies  almost  below  you, 
not  more  than  a few  hundred  feet  away. 

The  roofs  of  the  sheds  sweep  away  be- 
hind, as  you  look  downward  longingly, 
and  you  see  the  grass  of  the  field  that 
forms  the  starting  ground.  Another  sec- 
ond or  so  passes;  the  earth  is  coming 
rapidly  nearer.  And  now  you  feel  a 
new  movement  in  the  hull  of  the  ma- 
chine. Its  angle  of  descent  is  lessening; 
the  bow  in  front  of  you  begins  to  rise. 
The  pilot  is  checking  your  descent,  and 
steadying  the  biplane  in  its  glide,  so  that 
its  landing-wheels  shall  make  a gentle 
contact  with  the  ground. 

And  now,  on  the  very  eve  as  it  ap- 
pears of  security,  comes  swift  disaster. 
Exactly  what  happens  your  eyes  cannot 
tell,  because  you  are  locking  ahead  and 
no  longer  to  the  side.  But  it  is  borne  in 
on  you — instantly,  in  fact,  that  the  seat 
in  which  you  sit  gives  a violent,  reeling 
lurch — just  what  has  happened.  The 
message  is  telegraphed  in  a flash  to  your 
brain:  “The  wing  has  broken.” 

Then,  while  all  is  still  a blur  you 
hear — just  as  it  were  on  the  verge  of 
oblivion — an  exclamation  from  the  pilot, 
and  a sharp  sound  as  of  breaking  wood. 
The  aircraft,  plunging  sideways  as 
though  it  had  been  struck  suddenly  by 
a hurricane,  gives  you  a visual  impres- 
sion for  a second  of  reared-up  planes — 
stretching  high  over  your  head;  and,  on 
its  lower  side,  nothing  but  a jumbled 
mass  of  wreckage.  And  then  for  an- 
other fraction  of  a second,  which  might 
be  the  briefest  moment  or  the  longest 
hour,  there  is  silence  and  everything 
seems  to  stand  perfectly  still.  You  are 
falling,  yet  you  do  not  appear  to  be  fall- 
ing; just  for  this  moment  you  seem 
poised  there  in  the  air,  your  machine 
helpless  and  beyond  control,  your  pilot 
tense  and  motionless  within  the  hull; 
waiting,  yes,  that  is  the  word,  waiting — 

And  then  suddenly  and  remorselessly 
— ft  might  so  far  as  you  are  concerned 
be  the  end  of  the  world — there  is  a 
crash,  an  impact,  a blotting  out  of 
everything. 

* * * # * 

FACE  looks  down  at  you.  It  is 
rather  misty,  yet  you  recognize  it  as 
that  of  one  of  the  officers  who  was  pres- 
ent when  you  started  your  flight.  You 
are  lying  on  the  ground,  and  you  feel 
grass  beneath  your  hands  as  they  rest 
palms  downward.  Evidently  you  are  on 
the  aerodrome— your  brain  is  sufficiently 
clear  to  tell  you  that;  and  then  you 
turn  your  head,  looking  round  in  an 
endeavor  to  see  the  wrecked  aircraft, 
and  wondering  vaguely  what  has  be- 
come of  your  pilot. 

The  officer  who  is  bending  above  you, 
knowing  that  you  are  conscious,  smiles 
and  says  cheerfully,  in  a loud  and  very 
distinct  voice: 

“You’re  both  all  right;  knocked  out 
for  the  moment,  that’s  all.  You  didn’t 
fall  far  enough  to  hurt  yourselves, 
though  the  machine  was  crumpled  up. 
We  saw  tho  wing  wobble,  and  then  it 
simply  doubled  up.  But  luckily  for 
you” — here  he  smiles  again — “you  were 
close  down,  quite  near  the  ground,  be- 
fore the  main  spars  broke.  No — not 
another  word!” 

And  you  close  your  eyes  again,  not 
at  all  sorry  to  do  so. 
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For  twelve  years 
I suffered  from 
paralysis*  I am 
now  In  perfect 
health  and  play- 
ing full-back  on 
a professional 
football  team* 
Gratefully  yrs* 


Although  I ate  a 
great  deal  I 
formerly  weigh- 
ed only  116  lbs* 

I now  way  £37# 
and  have  no  appe- 
tite * 

Gratefully# 


For  a number  of 
years  we  were 
bothered  by  rats 
and  mice*  A few 
bottles  of  "Life- 
Dew"  have  made  our 
home  habitable* 
Thankfully  yrs.# 

ViArrA* 


An  accident  with 
a brick  caused  ms 
to  lose  my  mem- 
ory in  1906.  A 
dozen  bottles  of 
"Life<-Pew"#  ap- 
plied externally# 
have  completely 
restored  my  mind. 


■■  ■ 


Eye-openers , eh  f Guess  these  ought  to  land  em! 


A Letter  to  the  Editor 


Dear  mr.  editor: 

I been  reading,  with  a good  deal 
of  interest,  the  articles  you  been 
publishing  on  “Wine  of  Cardui”  and 
similar  get-rich-quicks.  At  first  I 
thought  you  must  be  a pretty  poor  sport 
to  squeeze  in  on  another  guy’s  game  and 
put  it  on  the  blink.  But  I was  wrong. 
And  I want  to  say  that  you  been  doing 
a lot  of  good  for  humanity.  You  sure 
have  opened  my  eyes.  For  the  last 
twenty  years  I’ve  been  in  the  gold-brick- 
business,  but  after  reading  your  articles 
I have  decided  to  go  over  to  the  patent 
medicine  line.  Shucks!  as  a gold-brick 
artist  I was  nothing  but  a piker. 

According  to  your  articles,  the  twenty 
years  I spent  making  gold-bricks  ought 
to  qualify  me  as  the  greatest  little 
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patent  medicine  maker  in  the  world.  But 
you  seem  to  know  the  business  so  well 
that  I’d  like  to  get  a little  expert  advice 
before  I sink  my  wad  in  the  new  line.  I 
ain’t  sure  about  some  of  the  frills  and 
here  is  where  I want  your  advice.  Of 
course,  on  the  fundamentals  I’m  O.K. 
I’ve  bought  three  tons  of  brown  sugar 
and  my  shop  is  on  an  inland  lake.  Al- 
cohol is  cheap,  too.  I guess  I can  turn 
out  as  snappy  a little  cancer  cure  as  the 
next  fellow. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  labels  are  the 
most  important  factor  in  the  business. 
Any  old  medicine  will  do — if  it’s  got  a 
punch  in  it.  But  a fellow’s  got  to  be 
pretty  particular  about  the  labels.  It 
ain’t  the  cures,  it’s  the  sales. 

Here  are  two  labels  that  I have 
worked  up.  The  one  on  the  left  is  for 
the  front  of  the  bottle.  The  other’s  for 
the  back.  Please  note  the  name:  “Life- 
Dew.”  And  pipe  the  highbrow  stuff: 
“It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from 
Heaven.”  Guess  that  ought  to  land  'em, 
eh?  It’s  always  good  to  quote  the  poets. 

But  I ain’t  sure  about  two  things.  The 
first  is,  have  I got  a good  enough 
pseudonym?  “Dr.  Gulch”  sounds  sort 
of  professional,  but  wouldn’t  it  be  bet- 
ter to  take  something  like  “Prof.  Fon- 
taine” or  “Monsieur  Rosebud”?  The 
other  thing  is,  have  / charged  enough ? 

I guess  the  back  label  is  O.K.  Per- 
haps, though,  it  would  be  a good  thing 
to  add  LIGHTNING  to  the  list  of  cur- 
able diseases.  A lot  of  people  die  by 
lightning  every  year. 

I got  the  various  prescriptions  fixed  up 
so  that  they  look  different  enough,  but 
I’ll  show  them  to  you — just  to  be  sure: 

For  Liver  Trouble:  One  teaspoon- 
ful in  a glass  of  cold  water. 

For  Bright’s  Disease:  Two  tea- 
spoonfuls in  a glass  of  hot  water. 

For  Old  Age:  Apply  vigorously  to 
back  and  arms. 

For  Paralysis:  Drink  with  a straw. 

For  Leprosy:  Same  dose,  followed 
by  a brisk  walk. 

For  Sore  Throat  : Apply  to  the 
throat. 

For  Scarlet  Fever:  Mix  with  cof- 
fee, and  drink  slowly. 

For  Hog  Cholera:  Mix  with  corn, 
and  feed  rapidly. 

For  Consumption:  Same  dose  as  for 
Leprosy. 


For  Loss  of  Memory:  Stir  half  pint 
in  the  bath. 

For  Exterminating  Rats,  Mice,  Ants, 
Etc.:  Use  in  unadulterated  form. 

Come  to  think  of  it,  perhaps  I ought 
to  prescribe  “Life-Dew”  in  larger  doses 
as  a cure  for  Liver  Trouble.  Liver 
Trouble  is  a pretty  common  complaint. 

I guess  that’s  everything,  except  for 
the  testimonials.  Of  course  they’re 
rather  important,  although  the  main 
thing  is  to  have  the  signatures  look  dif- 
ferent. Read  these  samples  over  and 
tell  me  if  you  think  they’re  crazy 
enough  to  attract  the  average  citizen. 
Thanking  you  kindly,  I remain 
Yrs.  truly, 

Orville  P.  Guthrie. 
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Prunes,  Pigs  and  Peppers 


By  GEORGE  KENNETH  END 


IF  ANY  ONE  were  to  ask  me  what  im- 
pressed me  most  in  Serbia,  I would 
certainly  answer  that  it  was  a toss 
up  between  prunes,  pigs  or  peppers.  I 
haven’t  placed  prunes  first  because  I 
consider  them  more  striking  than  pigs; 
nor  have  I placed  peppers  last  because 
they  are  a less  significant  part  of  Serbian 
life  than  prunes. 

I had  been  in  Serbia  some  time  be- 
fore I realized  how  vital  a part  of  Serbia 
is  the  prune.  I saw  the  great  plum 
orchards,  but  orchards  are  conventional 
things  to  look  at,  and  besides,  the  fruit 
was  green  while  I was  in  Serbia.  I real- 
ly never  rubbed  up  against  the  prune 
as  one  commonly  thinks  of  prunes.  My 
first  association  with  the  Serbian  na- 
tional fruit  came  about  one  day  when 
I was  interviewing  an  officer  at  Pirot. 

After  I had  been  announced  to  this 
person,  almost  before  we  had  an  op- 
portunity to  shake  hands,  he  said  to  his 
orderly,  “Wir  wollen  schlivovitz !,} 

Ah!  They  are  gentlemen,  these  Serbian 
officers.  We  were  to  drink  “stravo”  to 
the  king.  It  was  a mighty  good  way  to 
lose  formality,  that  sip  of  schlivovitz.  I 
didn’t  dare  insult  the  man  by  betraying 
my  ignorance  of  the  ingredients  of  what 
I was  drinking.  The  only  thing  it 
brought  to  mind  out  of  my  past  experi- 
ence was  paregoric,  or  a pleasing  cough 
syrup  I remembered  from  childhood. 

So  we  sipped  and  we  <(stravoed,,>  the 
colonel  filling  his  goblet  half  a dozen 
times.  When  I left  he  was  still  “ stravo - 
ing”  the  king. 

I got  back  to  the  city  and  found  my 
interpreter.  “What  under  the  sun  is 
schlivovitz ?”  I demanded. 

“You  hav  hat  some  schlivovitz  ?” 
he  inquired  eagerly.  “Vy,”  he  went  on 
in  his  broken  English,  “ schlivovitz  iss 
prune  viskey!” 

I -found  out  later  that  schlivovitz  was 
the  national  aperient,  the  national  wine 
and  the  national  liquor.  Every  peasant 
kept  a supply  of  the  stuff.  Some  of 
them  boasted  a homemade  variety,  of  a 
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three  wars.  Time  is  measured  by  wars 
and  rebellions  in  the  Balkans.  The 
Serbians  drink  schlivovitz  at  home  be- 
fore meals,  they  imbibe  it  at  the  coffee 
houses  downtown  between  meals,  and 
many  of  them  drink  six  goblets  of  it  be- 
fore going  to  bed.  That,  schlivovitz , is 
the  principal  part  played  by  prunes  in 
Serbia ! 

piGS  in  Serbia  are,  without  a doubt, 
more  obvious  than  prunes.  You  may 
be  sitting  at  a coffee  house  in  Nish  or 
Skopje  and  be  startled,  all  of  a sudden, 
by  a grunt  underneath  your  table.  Then 
you’ll  feel  a spiny  back  caress  your 
trouser  leg.  It  is  only  a pig,  you  find. 

Pigs  are  very  tame  in  Serbia.  The 
natives  humor  them,  scratch  their  backs 
and  treat  them  much  as  a New  England 
housekeeper  treats  her  cat.  So  the  pigs 
expect  strangers  to  scratch  their  backs 
too.  On  market  day  the  main  square 
where  the  peasants  gather  with  their 
pigs  resembles  a nook  in  one  of  Chicago’s 
large  meat-packing  establishments.  One 
hears  all  sorts  of  squeals  there.  The 
pigs  don’t  like  to  have  their  feet  tied 
together,  and  the  peasants  insist  upon 
tieing  them.  Sometimes  a pig  gets  the 
better  of  three  or  four  peasants.  Then 
a wild  chase  ensues  through  the  main 
streets,  until  Mr.  Pig  is  finally  rounded 
up,  wallowing  under  a table  in  front  of 
a coffee  house.  The  point  is  not  that  the 
pigs,  full-grown  fat  pigs,  can  move  any 
faster  in  Serbia  than  they  can  in  Mis- 
souri, but  that  they  can  escape  because 
the  peasants  in  Serbia  are  a lot  slower 
moving  than  the  American  farmers  in 
Missouri. 

On  the  whole,  pigs  have  a great  deal 
more  prestige  in  Serbia  than  anywhere 
else  on  earth.  Kara-George  the  Great, 
father  of  Serbia’s  present  ruling  dynas- 
ty, gave  up  his  swineherd’s  flute  for  the 
trumpets  of  the  Serbian  court  which  he 
founded. 

'J'HE  Serbian  pepper  plant  is  a marvel. 
It  grows  everywhere  and  abundantly. 


At  the  vegetable  markets  there  are  green 
peppers,  yellow  peppers,  black  and  red 
peppers.  It  is  the  cheapest  food  in  the 
country.  I heard  of  the  case  of  a widow 
who  lived  on  a farm  not  far  from  Bel- 
grade, who  had  overdone  the  vegetable 
diet  theory.  With  her  two  children  she 
had  lived  on  peppers,  alternating  how- 
ever between  the  red  and  the  green,  for 
so  long  a time  that  when  a doctor  from 
the  American  hospital  found  the  whole 
family  sick,  he  said  it  was  a case  of  pep- 
peritis,  the  only  name  he  could  give. 

I have  seen  Serbs  lunching  on  raw 
peppers  with  as  much  relish  as  an  Ameri- 
can eats  a raw  tomato.  At  the  native 
cafes  you  have  boiled  peppers  in  the 
soup,  sliced  peppers  in  the  salad,  cut 
up  peppers  in  the  vegetables  and  dried 
pepper-skins  garnishing  the  meat.  Curd 
milk  is  a staple  article  of  diet,  for  it 
counteracts  the  “bite”  of  the  pepper. 

pEOPLE  who  are  surrounded  by  swine, 
who  can  drink  schlivovitz  as  if  it 
were  water,  and  who  can  subsist  on  a diet 
of  peppers,  are  bound  to  be  different, 
and  the  Serbs  are  different.  There  are 
so  few  wealthy  persons  among  them,  the 
peasantry  class  being  so  emphatically  in 
the  majority,  that  a Serb  does  not  often 
see  riches.  Therefore  he  cannot  visualize 
wealth,  and  consequently  cannot  attain 
it.  He  remains  unprosperous,  minus  any 
ambition  to  become  prosperous,  but  he 
is  happy  in  his  poverty. 

As  for  the  schlivovitz,  it  will  always 
be  the  favorite  Serbian  drink,  for  the 
plum  orchards  are  abundant  and  there 
are  many  of  them.  Pigs  enjoy  just  the 
kind  of  life  that  the  Serbian  peasant 
makes  possible  for  them,  so  that  the  pigs 
will  continue  to  thrive  just  as  the 
prunes.  Peppers  will  always  occupy  a 
prominent  place  in  the  Serbian  garden, 
for  the  Serb  would  rather  go  without 
pork  or  schlivovitz  than  not  have  his  din- 
ner garnished  with  peppers.  Thus  will  the 
three  “P’s”  which  have  so  tempered 
Serbian  manners  continue  to  “ stravo ” to 
the  king. 
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The  Lake  Was  Too  Wet 

The  young  people  planned  a corn 
roast  at  the  lake  on  Monday  evening 
but  the  rain  prevented,  so  they  went  to 
the  creek  instead. 

— Mayville  cor.  of  the  Johnstown 
(N.  Y.)  Republican. 


tral  Railroad,  spent  a few  days  in  our 
city  during  the  past  week  and  had  the 
extreme  pleasure  of  having  as  his  com- 
panion the  venerable  author  of  his  be- 
ing. The  party  left  for  Austin  yester- 
day. 

— The  Battle  Mountain  (Nev.)  Scout. 


Tom  is  Known 

Tom  Pluso  has  been  painting  the 
fronts  of  the  three  buildings  owned  by 
him  on  West  Main  street.  If  we  were 
going  to  guess  at  the  color,  we  should 
say  it  was  red. 

— The  Marathon  (N.  Y.)  Independent. 


Reducing  his  Weight 

Won't  Chase  Rabbies  _ _ , , „ Salient  Statistics 

Lee  Osborne  has  lost  his  two  fine 


Roy  Stewart  wants  it  distinctly  un- 
derstood that  his  dog  is  not  one  of  those 
complained  of  to  the  conservation  com- 
mission for  running  rab-  

bies  out  of  season. 

— The  Johnstown  (N.  Y.) 

Republican. 


No  Wonder 
They  Are  Proud 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glen 
Lybarger  are  the  proud 
parents  of  a little  girl, 
born  Monday.  Take  it  to 
Rollins,  the  Shelby  jewel- 
er. 

— The  Shiloh  (Ohio) 
Review. 


calves. 

— Hunt’s  Corners  cor.  of  the  Marathon 
(N.  Y.)  Independent. 

Our  Most  Important  Indoor  Sport 


V 


The  " Devil  ” 
Needs  a Fire 


Bro.  Mindrop,  the  ven- 
rable  typo,  “devil”  the  i 

chief  cook  and  bottle 
washer  of  this  print  shop,  ^ 

is  a cold  blooded  Yankee, 
but  a clever  fellow.  He  \j 

set  type  and  worked  the  | I ^ 

press,  Thursday  Sept.  2,  L 

with  a fire  in  the  office 
to  keep  him  warm.  How 
will  this  do  for  the  Sunny  South? 
— The  Hillsboro  (N.  C.)  Enterprise. 

Prominent  in  West  Virginia 

William  Fryingpan  and  Thomas  Noo- 
dles made  a trip  to  the  county  seat  last 


The  roar  of  a lion  can  be  heard 
further  than  the  sound  of  any  living 
creature.  Next  comes  the  cry  of  the 

. hyena,  the  screech  of  the 

owl,  and  then  the  scream 
of  a woman  when  a mouse 
is  taking  an  unexplored 
HHH  | route  in  attempting  to 
1 climb  upward  and  on- 

■Jj  — The  Hoyt  (Kans.) 


Keeping  Together 

Every  wife  should  be 
a helpmate  to  her  hus- 
band. For  instance,  if 
you  have  the  pleasures  of 
a large  washing  before 
you  and  he  has  the  labor- 
ous  task  of  the  city,  or 
taking  a trip  through  the 
country,  change  work 
with  him;  let  him  help 
you  wash  in  the  forenoon 
and  you  help  him  ride  in 
the  afternoon. 

— The  Abbeville  (La.) 

Progress. 

A Nice  Character 


m 


-St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  Newt-Press 


When  Grasshoppers  Made 
Their  Reputation 

Do  you  know  a fellow  tried  to  make 
us  believe  the  other  day  that  a visitation 
of  grasshoppers  such  as  we  had  in  1874 


yftrrrr,/'  ■ For  Sale — Seven-year- 

old  gelding;  splendid  in- 
) ycwt-Prea*.  dividual;  safe  for  lady 

and  can  step  some;  a bargain  if  you 
want  something  good. 

— The  Kalamazoo  (Mich.) 

Gazette. 

W e Rarely  See  So  Much  in  Music 


Thursday  returning  in  good  condition. 

Miss  Polly  Tinglefoot  has  been  en- 
joying a visit  from  her  sister  and  her  six 
children. 

It  is  reported  that  Will  Slaughter  our 
accommodating  butcher  is  to  be  married 
very  soon  to  a girl  by  the  name  of  Lamb. 

Arthur  Sniffles  has  a new  buggy.  Look 
out  girls! 

— Snake  Creek  cor.  of  the  Bladestown 
(W.  Va.)  Gazette. 


wouldn’t  do  much  harm  now,  as  there 
is  so  much  vegetation  they  couldn’t  eat 
it  all.  When  a man  talks  that  way  we 
know  he  never  took  the  grasshopper  de- 
gree. Why,  if  the  corn  had  been  fifteen 
feet  high  on  every  acre  in  the  county 
when  those  hungry  migrators  lit  down 
they’d  eaten  it  clean,  licked  the  platter 
and  kissed  the  cook  before  noon  the  next 
day. 

— The  Mankato  (Kans.)  Advocate. 


Mrs.  Louise  Lindner,  the  accomplished 
pianist,  showed  herself  an  artist  gem  of 
the  purest  water.  Her  technic  seemed 
perfect  and  to  the  writer  most  marvel- 
ous, reminding  him  of  a winding  brook, 
the  water  rippling  over  the  myriad  of 
white  pebbles,  while  the  sun  in  the  dewev 
morn  overflows  the  whole  vista  with  his 
sprays  of  gold  just  dispersing  the  impish 
laughing,  singing  and,  since  early  dawn, 
dancing  fairies,  while  reflecting  all  the 


Hiskey  and  his  Dad 

J.  M.  Hiskey,  the  general  manager, 
train  dispatcher,  superintendent,  yard 
master,  et  cetera,  of  the  Nevada  Cen- 
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Man  Wants  But  Little 

Charlie  Ray  says  that  it  is  not  as  hard 
to  do  without  ham  gravey  as  he  thought. 
— The  Monterey  (Tenn.)  News. 


colors  of  the  rainbow  from  the  tiny 
scales  of  the  thousands  of  the  wily  and 
basking  minnows  swimming  hurriedly 
past  the  beholder,  oblivious  to  his  sur- 
roundings. 

— The  Ocone  ,(Wis.)  Reporter. 

Origins  rcm 
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Football  Artillerists 


A FAIR  SAMPLE  OF  CORNELLS  ATTACK 


Collins  is  shown  at  the  finish  of  a good  gain  through  Harvard's  left  flank.  In  the  early  part  of  the  game  the  Cornell 
forwards  got  the  jump  on  the  Crimson,  and  although  the  Ithacan  attack  was  exceedingly  simple  and  lacking  in  decep- 
tion, there  was  enough  power  in  it  to  carry  it  for  a march  of  twenty-five  yards  and  a touchdown. 


By  HERBERT  REED 


THE  very  high  gods  of  football  are 
still  in  their  heaven,  and  the  kick- 
ing game  still  lives.  Proof  of  this 
was  furnished,  if  proof  were  needed,  in 
the  victory  of  Cornell  over  Harvard, 
and  the  defeat  of  Dartmouth’s  powerful 
eleven  by  Princeton.  In  both  cases  the 
team  with  the  best  punter  and  the  best 
adjuncts  to  the  kicking  game  in  the 
shape  of  ends,  won.  Driggs  of  Prince- 
ton and  Shiverick  of  Cornell,  have  earned 
lasting  football  fame  no  matter  what 
their  performances  in  games  further 
along  in  the  schedule,  and  in  a sense 
Shiverick ’s  day’s  work  was  a shade  bet- 
ter than  that  of  Driggs,  in  that  the  Cor- 
nellian  added  to  his  superb  punting  the 
ability  to  turn  in  a field  goal  by  the 
drop-kick  route,  at  a critical  stage,  while 
the  Tigers  had  to  trot  out  Tibbott  to 
care  for  the  aeri- 
al scoring. 

In  the  last 
decade  of  foot- 
ball Harvard  has 
been  a leader  in 
the  kicking 
game,  whether 
punting  or  drop- 
kicking.  T h e 
Crimson  has  also 
put  on  the  best 
running  game, 
but  always  with- 
out waste.  The 
Harvard  artiller- 
ists were  always 
able  either  to 
bring  up  a scor- 
ing kicker  or  to 
put  the  team  in 
a position  from 
which  a clever 
running  game, 
that  combined 
both  deception 
and  force,  could 
be  counted  upon 
to  turn  up  as  the 
deciding  element. 


To  borrow  from  the  baseball  vocabulary, 
Harvard  has  been  able  to  “ease”  the 
team  into  a logical  position  from  which 
to  strike. 

For  some  years  the  teams  that  met 
Harvard  misunderstood  the  problem. 
They  and  their  coaches  were  unwilling 
to  admit  that  Harvard  was  absolutely 
right — right  in  strategy  and  right  in  tac- 
tics. Harvard  was  also  right  in  detail. 
Victory  against  this  Harvard  system  was 
possible  only  to  those  coaches  and  cap- 
tains sufficiently  farseeing  to  attack  the 
Crimson  by  first  admitting  that  no  flaw 
could  be  found  with  the  system.  The 
Harvard  fire  must  be  met  with  the  torch 
— a torch  ignited  not  necessarily  from  the 
Harvard  conflagration,  but  from  the 
original  football  bonfire.  Harvard’s 
kicking  game  had  to  be  wrecked  before 


PRINCETON'S  SURE  METHOD  OF  SCORING 

Tibbott  has  been  caught  by  the  camera  just  as  he  was  hoisting  the  ball  by  a 
drop-kick  over  the  Dartmouth  crossbar.  The  picture  illustrates  excellently  the 
fine  protection  Tibbott  received  from  the  rest  of  the  back  field.  He  was  not 
even  hurried  by  the  Hanover  forwards. 
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the  Crimson  could  be  attacked  along 
other  lines.  Cornell  provided  the  wreck- 
ing crew.  After  last  year’s  experience 
against  the  Crimson  Princeton  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  football  artil- 
lerist was  still  as  valuable  as  ever,  and 
that  not  alone  Harvard  but  other  elevens 
could  be  beaten  by  booting  the  ball  and 
covering  it,  all  over  the  field.  The  test 
of  the  theory  came  against  Dartmouth, 
and  after  that  game,  if  any  doubters 
were  left,  they  had  gone  into  retire- 
ment. 

Harvard  made  one  serious  mistake, 
and  that  was  underestimating  Cornell. 
There  was  nothing  the  matter  with  the 
plans  laid  to  defeat  the  Ithacans  save 
that  Cornell  made  it  impossible  to  carry 
them  out.  Early  season  scouting  had 
something  to  do  with  it — the  decent, 
honorable  sort  of 
scouting  that  is 
in  vogue  with 
the  leading  uni- 
versities at  pres- 
ent. Harvard’s 
scouts  antici- 
pated, I think,  a 
more  versatile 
offense  than  Ith- 
aca had  to  offer. 
The  Harvard  de- 
fense was  look- 
ing for  variations 
that  their  own 
strategists  would 
have  put  on  had 
they  been  work- 
ing on  the  same 
principles  of  at- 
tack on  which 
Dr.  Sharpe  and 
his  aids  were 
building.  The 
variations  were 
not  in  evidence 
on  the  important 
day,  and  sim- 
plicity in  the 
running  attack 
Original  from 
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The  Cook’s  Tour 

X 

By  LEM  ALLEN 

Drawings  by  Oliver  Herford 

Being  the  blithe  adventure  of  the  erstwhile  cook  of 
the  Bar-2  cattle  outfit , and  his  erudite  partner  Al - 
ling  ham,  chronicled  by  the  former  during  the  progress 
of  an  “intensive”  tour  of  certain  hitherto  little-known 
portions  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 


ME  AN  Meelankthun  set  thar  in  the 
stage  a stretchin  our  hans  too- 
wards  the  stars  twel  the  holdup 
feller  come  nigh  us  an  feelt  aroun  fer 
guns  of  wich  we  didn  have  none.  I never 
did  carry  enny  exceptin  when  dresst  up 
like  ever  sense  won  time  down  in  Oklo- 
homy  when  I was  yunger  an  more 
senstif  an  a six  shooter  done  got  loose 
fum  me  an  hurted  a feller  an  I lef  the 
country  shortly  after.  Soons  I cud 
ketch  a hoss  that  is. 

Theys  dangrous  weepins  Mister 
Editor  an  thats  a fack.  An  offen  mostly 
so  to  the  gent  a 
packin  them  ef  some 
feller  has  a mad  agin 
you  an  he  knows 
yore  a sportin  a forty 
four  canon  he  aint 
agoin  to  miss  gittin 
the  fust  shot  lessen 
hes  weakheaded.  I 
am  awear  theys  a 
roomer  prevlent  in 
Eastren  citties  that  a 
feller  cyant  qualfy  as 
a reel  Westrenner 
without  hes  got  a 
toothpick  into  his 
mouth  an  a jug  of 
whisky  in  one  han  an 
a Colts  gun  in  tother 
I wisht  youd  stomp 
on  that  there  roomer 
Mister  Editor  becaus 
hit  aint  so.  Whisky 
is  gittin  skurser  and 
skurser  an  toothpicks 
1 never  seen  imployd 
out  year  becaus 
whatfor  wud  a fel- 
ler need  them  when 
hes  got  a nife.  An 
guns  is  wore  cheefly 
by  hunters  an  tenderfoots  excep  of 
coure  in  the  wilder  settelmens  offen  rail- 
rodes  an  stage  lines  where  law  an  order 
is  not  worthy  by  there  totel  absens.  I 
dunno  why  Meelankthun  didn  carry  no 
gun  him  havin  mail  along  mebbe  no- 
buddy never  give  him  won. 

Well  as  I was  a sayin  the  holdup  man 
when  he  seen  we  didn  have  no  guns  he 
bakked  off  a step  or  so  an  says  gruff 
like  turn  over  yore  vallybles  pronto  elsen 
111  jest  about  shoot  the  top  of  yore  heads 
off  I aint  carryin  no  vallybles  says  Mee- 
lankthun ony  mail  an  thats  likely  nothin 
but  mail  order  house  catlogs  fum  the 
heft  on  hit. 


Haint  you  got  no  money  nor  jewellery 
6ay8  the  holdup  feller  nary  a sent  says 
Meelankthun  them  hosses  has  got  enuff 
to  pack  as  tis  an  as  fer  jewellery  he  says 
plumb  disgustet  I aint  no  wumman. 
How  about  you  says  the  holdup  feller 
pintin  to  me  well  I says  I aint  got  nothin 
wud  do  you  no  good  lessn  hit  was  ad- 
vise you  cudden  buy  nothin  out  year 
wuth  ownin  I says  ef  you  had  a millyun 
dollars.  Whos  a doin  this  holduppin 
says  the  feller.  Jest  leaf  that  to  me  he 
Bays  ef  you  got  enny  cash  you  best  drop 
hit  out  onto  the  groun  fore  I fill  you  full 
of  holes  ef  one  of 
these  year  guns  goes 
off  they  wont  be 
nothin  left  of  you  a 
tall  exseptin  the 
panefull  story  of  yore 
deemize. 

Well  Mister  Editor 
I cuddent  think  of  no 
other  plan  at  the  mo- 
ment ony  to  do  like 
the  holdup  man  says 
so  I turmt  my  pok- 
kits  inside  out  onto 
the  rode  an  didn  hold 
out  moren  ten  or  fif- 
teen dollars  for 
emerjensys.  Thar  I 
says  I hope  you  spen 
hit  foolish  I was 
shore  riled.  Im  much 
obleeged  says  the 
holdup  man  more 
perlite  I hope  I aint 
robbin  you  O no  I 
says  sarkastik.  We 
kin  jest  call  hit  a 
loan  I says  taint  the 
prinsipel  of  the  thing 
I mind  ennyway  I 
says  so  much  as  tis 

the  intrest. 

Dont  sass  him  so  strong  Meelankthun 
whispred  to  me  hes  a desprit  karakter 
the  more  perlite  they  is  the  more  dan- 
grous they  be.  Shore  I says  an  the  more 
money  they  takes  offen  you  becaus  Mis- 
ter Editor  thats  bin  one  of  my  ex- 
periences. Sho  says  Meelankthun  whats 
a little  of  yore  money  when  both  our 
lifes  is  at  stake.  Nothin  I reckn  to  you 
I says  yore  dem  whistlin  says  Meelank- 
thun plumb  cheerful  Im  glad  I fine  you 
reesnable  thataway. 

I was  jest  thinkin  up  somethin  to  say 
that  wud  of  cut  Meelankthun  deep  when 
the  holdup  feller  what  had  bin  countin 
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my  money  an  puttin  hit  away  into  his 
trowsis  pokkit  straiten!  up  an  says 
stern  like  looky  here  you  two  fellers  we 
done  had  enuff  of  levitashun  lets  git 
down  to  bisniz  agin.  Stop  that  whispren 
he  says  an  pay  a tenshun  to  me.  Now 
I got  to  make  my  gitaway. 

Lemme  know  how  we  kin  holp  you 
I says  sniffingly  jest  say  the  word.  Hoi 
on  says  Meelankthun  not  seein  I was 
makin  use  of  sarkasim  dont  you  give 
him  no  holp  nohow  hit  serfs  him  rite 
the  worst  he  gits.  Ef  he  was  a gent  he 
wud  of  thought  twict  an  more  before 
holdin  up  us  two  peeceble  fellers  late  as 
we  is  I wudden  wonder  ef  twas  nine  ten 
oclock  afore  we  hit  town.  Mebbe  you 
think  hits  a plesshur  fer  us  he  says  to 
the  feller  to  set  here  in  the  cole  wind 
wile  the  shadders  of  night  is  creepin 
closeter  an  closeter.  Hit  must  of  bin  a 
oversite  on  my  part  says  the  feller  not 
notisin  the  hour  was  onkonvenyent  fer 
you  all  I asts  yore  pardon  he  says.  After 
I git  gone  he  says  you  kin  start  them 
varmints  of  youm  a creepin  too  an  ef 
you  whip  em  proper  he  says  I bleeve 
you  kin  yet  outdistans  the  shadders  in 
time  he  says. 

Ef  youll  drop  them  guns  says  Mee- 
lankthun plumb  bowed  up  111  jest  about 
take  you  to  a cleanin.  You  bes  begin 
on  yore  teem  says  the  feller  hit  looks 
to  me  like  there  carryin  weight  for  age 
in  virgin  soyul  he  says.  Seems  like  hits 
plumb  croolty  he  says  lessn  yore  iddee 
is  to  sow  em  to  oats  nex  spring  sos  they 
kin  pack  tHfere  own  feed. 

Well  sir  I thought  Meelankthun  wud 
of  went  outn  his  mind  he  was  that  riled 
but  the  holdup  feller  jest  laft  at  his 
langwidg.  After  a spell  he  says  you  the 
homely  won  lookin  at  me  you  jest  take 
that  there  tie  rope  an  fassen  hit  aroun 
yore  ennegetik  frens  hans  an  feet  Im 
afeard  he  mought  do  hisself  a ninjury  ef 
left  at  larg.  An  when  you  git  that  done 
be  says  take  that  there  neck  hankercher 
of  hisn  an  draw  hit  fast  acrost  his 
mouth  I cyant  take  no  chanses  gittin 
ketched  I bleeve  they  kin  year  him  a 
bellerin  clean  twell  Springerville. 

So  thats  what  I done  though  I thought 
the  holdup  feller  wud  finely  haftoo  shoot 
Meelankthun  afore  hed  set  still  an 
Meelankthun  lookt  at  me  right  mean 
whilst  I was  a fastnin  the  hankercher 
over  his  mouth.  Ill  git  squar  with  you 
ef  hit  takes  me  a month  of  Sundays  was 
the  last  words  I yeerd  him  say.  Sho  I 
says  you  oughtnt  to  make  sech  a fuss 
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Meelankthun  lookt  at  me  right  mean 
whilst  I was  a fastnin  the  handkercher 
over  his  mouth. 


over  the  loss  on  a few  words  when  both 
our  lifes  is  at  stake  I says  so  he  tried 
for  to  bite  my  finger  but  I was  too 
quick  for  him. 

Then  the  holdup  feller  says  to  me 
homely  folks  is  usually  honest  kin  I 
trus  you  not  to  ontie  him  twell  you  git 
into  Springerville.  Your  feechers  wuddent 
break  no  harts  theirself  I says  lessen  they 
was  them  candy  harts  mebbe  yes  I says 
ef  I gin  you  my  word  you  kin  trus  me  tho 
hit  hurts  me  moren  hit  does  him.  I 
says  this  becaus  I knowed  Meelankthun 
cud  year  me  an  I was  wantin  to  heap 
coles  of  fier  onto  his  head  after  him 
showin  no  sympthy  with  me  when  my 
money  was  took  I reckn  he  didn  appre- 
shiat  my  kineness  becaus  he  got  red  in 
the  face  an  straned  at  the  ropes  twell 
I was  afeared  theyd  bust.  So  I jest 
taken  a nother  wrop  or  so  roun  his  hans 
an  feet  I wasnt  goin  to  break  my 
promus  to  the  holdup  feller  even  ef  hit 
was  forced  outn  me  at  the  pint  of  a 
cuppel  of  guns.  Im  plumb  honable 
thataway. 

Whilst  I was  a takin  them  extry  wraps 
the  holdup  feller  bakked  off  down  the 
rode  an  dispeard  behine  a scrub  oak 
bush  an  so  I drove  on  into  town  but  I 
cudden  make  much  headway  on  account 
of  bein  afeard  of  hurtin  Meelankthun 
jouncin  him  like  an  I reckn  hit  taken 
us  four  hour  or  sech  a matter  before  we 
reeched  town. 

I didn  have  no  time  to  look  about 
goin  in  ony  I notised  that  they  was  a 
plaza  a roun  wich  the  town  was  buildet 
ony  fer  gaps  at  the  two  ends  an  part  of 
one  side  an  so  I drove  up  to  the  Post 
Offis  an  genell  store  a right  sizable  build- 
in  made  outn  bricks  an  they  was  a crowd 
of  punchers  an  sech  gathered  aroun 
waitin  fer  there  mail  or  makin  belief  to. 
Whats  done  happent  they  hollers  when 
they  see  Meelankthun.  Why  we  bin 
helt  up  I says  an  Meelankthun  he  was  tied 
down  I says  I hattoo  promus  the  holdup 
feller  on  account  of  spaarin  our  lifes  I 
wudden  ontie  him  twell  we  got  to  town 
did  he  say  what  part  of  town  says  the 
Postmaster  a larg  feller  with  a black 
Stetson  hat  what  I foun  out  afterward 
was  also  the  genell  storekeeper  an  the 
Sherreff  an  other  thins  I fergit.  No  I 
says  he  did  not. 

Well  says  the  Postmaster  you  bin  in 
town  now  fer  a mile  or  more  how  cud 
I tell  that  I says  they  want  enny  signs 
paintet  onto  the  perary  an  besides  I 
says  I passt  my  word  not  too  ontie  Mee- 
lankthun fer  a certane  time  but  I didn 
give  no  promus  to  leaf  him  loose  when 
I arrove  ef  you  think  hes  suffrin  I aint 
got  no  objekshun  to  yore  takin  the  rope 
offn  him  yoreself  I says  hits  nothin  to 
me  one  way  or  tother. 

You  got  a lot  of  sympthy  aint  you 
says  the  Postmaster  plumb  sarkastik.  Ef 
youd  bin  listnin  to  that  there  stage 
driver  talk  fer  the  las  three  days  run- 
nin  youd  laff  when  you  heerd  the  word  I 
says  the  springs  of  my  feelins  I says  is 
plumb  froze  up  hits  winter  thar  I says 
an  enny  man  wants  for  to  try  an  crack 


the  ice  by  talkin  trubbel  is  welcome. 
Im  fed  up  on  other  peeples  panes  I says 
they  aint  of  intrest  to  me  right  now  a 
tall. 

Well  says  the  Postmaster  I bleeve 
wed  ought  to  make  you  ontie  this  feller. 
They  aint  enny  law  on  the  subjek  I says. 
Well  he  says  we  got  a right  handy  sub- 
sichute  fer  law  out  year  wich  is  callt 
jestice  ef  you  kin  see  enny  jestice  I says 
in  leefin  that  critter  hogtied  an  bustin 
with  supprest  langwidg  wile  we  stan 
year  augrin  over  a meer  matter  of  pres- 
sidens  you  got  sharper  eyes  then  what 
I have  I says.  Howsomever  I says  jest 
to  sattisfy  you  all  I aint  plumb  vishus 
heartet  111  ontie  him. 

So  thats  what  I done  Mister  Editor 
an  for  sevel  mi  nits  Meelankthun  jest  lay 
whar  he  was  an  a lowed  the  words  to 
gush  forth  like  one  them  guyzers  I yearn 
tell  on  whilst  all  the  wimmin  an  chil- 
dren went  into  the  Post  Offis  an  the  men 
crowdet  aroun  closeter  sos  not  to  mi ra 
nothin.  An  wud  you  belief  hit  that 
there  ongrateful  skounrel  after  me  un- 
tyin  him  an  all  dyrecktet  most  on  his 
words  toowards  me.  Some  on  em  not 
right  fitten  to  year. 

When  he  done  run  plumb  outn  breath 
I says  camm  like  Meelankthun  I says 
you  done  passt  enuff  reemarks  on  the  sub- 
jek of  me  an  my  ansisters  an  my  habits 
of  thot  an  akshun  fer  one  day  you  best 
safe  what  breth  you  got  lef  fer  whats  a 
comin  because  wile  Im  right  pashunt  by 
nacher  I says  I got  my  limtatshuns  an 
youve  went  apast  them  a mile  an  more. 
Thats  the  talk  ole  hoss  says  the  Postmas* 
ter  grinnin  like  hit  want  nothin  seryus 
wich  it  were.  Fly  to  hit  he  says  an  cleered 
a roun  space  free  fum  fellers  ware  we 
cud  be  a lone  with  each  another. 

So  I made  a pass  or  so  at  Meelank- 
thun an  he  jumpt  fer  me  an  we  had 
right  smart  of  a jam  fer  fifteen  minits 
or  sech  a matter  twell  finely  my  yuth  an 
cleen  livin  as  the  feller  says  or  mebbe 
the  fack  that  I hit  him  more  offen  tole 


agin  Meelankthun  an  he  ad- 
mittet  he  was  satisfide  hed 
bin  in  the  wrong  an  took 
back  what  hed  done  said  an 
we  shook  hans  an  wiped  the 
dirt  offen  our  faces  an  went 
acrost  to  the  saloon  to  rest 
an  rekooprate. 

Hit  was  a right  nice  saloon 
with  sines  pastet  up  onto  it 
over  the  entrans  door  was  a 
sine  wich  said  The  Rode  To 
Ruin  an  behine  the  bar  by 
the  cash  redishter  was  a sine 
readin  Dont  Ask  Fer  Credit 
We  Aint  Got  Anny.  Acrost 
fum  the  bar  about  two  feet 
fum  the  opposit  wall  they 
was  a railin  bout  high  es  a 
mans  chest  an  over  hit  was 
a sine  said  Them  What  Is 
Porein  Sperrit  Twel  Theys 
Filled  Kin  Rest  Year  I cud- 
den make  out  what  for  they 
had  the  railin  so  after  we 
done  drinkt  once  or  twict  I 
says  to  the  bartender  a fat  feller 
with  a droopin  mushtach  an  a aubren 
nose  you  got  some  right  nice  sines  year 
I says. 

Yes  says  the  bartender  theys  relicks 
fum  the  early  days  when  the  Inclines 
come  in  frekwent  an  a feller  hattoo  talk 
to  em  in  that  kind  of  langwidg.  What 
for  is  that  there  railin  I says  wait  a 
minit  theres  a feller  he  says  will  be 
makin  use  on  hit  dreckly  an  I lookt  ware 
he  pinted  an  there  was  a plumb  ornery 
lookin  feller  skraggly  built  an  with  littel 
coverin  ony  what  growed  nacheral.  He 
was  a bout  half  down  an  singin  to  his- 
self  an  every  time  he  endet  a vers  he 
sung  out  loud  Im  Wild  An  Wooly  An 
Full  Of  Flees  An  Im  Hard  To  Curry 
Below  The  Knees. 

Hits  Dingbat  Jones  the  trapper  says 
the  bartender  he  comes  in  town  evey 
so  offen  an  gits  on  one.  Im  a tuff  littel 
hoss  to  ride  reemarks  Dingbat  when  he 
see  me  lookin  at  him  I wudden  wonder 
I says  perlite  an  jest  then  the  feller 
taken  a nother  drink  an  slid  onto  the 
floor  plumb  down.  Now  lookit  says  the 
bartender  an  pikked  up  Dingbat  an 
packed  him  over  to  the  railin  an  hung 
him  onto  hit  by  the  yarms  an  lef  him 
there  sleepin  peeceful.  Hits  right  handy 
an  onexpensif  says  the  bartender  proud 
like  an  hit  keeps  em  outn  the  sawdust 
ef  they  shud  fall  by  the  barside  he 
says. 

So  we  taken  one  or  two  more  an  I be- 
gun to  feel  better  so  I says  to  the  bar- 
tender you  aint  seen  a feller  by  name 
of  Allingham  roun  year  have  you  was 
he  a tall  thin  feller  drinkin  beer  says  the 
bartender  yes  I says  he  shud  of  bin  I 
seen  him  says  the  bartender  he  was  in 
a cuppel  of  hours  ago  an  he  done  went 
over  to  the  hotel  to  bed  was  he  a fren 
of  youm  I dont  rightly  know  I says 
twel  I talk  with  him  I got  some  ques- 
tyuns  to  putt  to  him  hit  all  deepens. 
So  I lef  the  saloon  then  an  startet  acrost 
to  the  hotel, 
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The  Miracle 


By  E.  HOWELL  NEUMANN 


PIERRE  leaned  against  the  counter. 
His  grotesque,  melancholy  features 
by  the  night  lamp  looked  like  a 
painting  of  Gringoire.  Something  pleas- 
ant must  have  passed  through  his  dream, 
for  his  lips  parted  in  a half  smile  that 
made  his  pointed  face,  so  darkly  brown 
with  its  high  pompadour,  singularly 
gentle.  An  air  of  wistful  loneliness,  of 
isolation,  hung  about  him.  Then  a 
frown  crossed  his  brow  and  he  started 
in  his  sleep.  All  about  him  were  the 
flagons  and  jars  of  the  pharmacy,  dim 
and  vague  in  the  half  light.  The  farther 
corners  of  the  room  were  black  shadows ; 
only  the  pale  yellow  night  lamp  shone  on 
his  features.  Outside,  the  ra:n  beat 
against  the  door,  and  cries  and  hoarse 
laughter  came  through  the  night  in  the 
tongues  of  the  Babylon  of  Montmartre, 
that  part  of  Paris  where  men  turn  night 
into  day.  But  the  little  drug  clerk  slept 
on.  Then  swiftly  a silvery  sound  tinkled 
through  his  dream,  sharp  and  urgent. 
Some  one  was  pulling  the  night  bell. 

Sleep  had  fallen  upon  him  like  some 
huge  python,  folding  him  in  its  irresisti- 
ble coils,  and  yet  through  all  came  the 
clear  call  of  the  bell,  light  and  insistent. 
All  day  he  had  worked,  and  day  after 
day;  all  night  he  had  stayed  at  his  post 
till  this  monster  sleep  had  seized  him. 
Yet  a sensitive  little  nerve  answered,  and 
he  raised  his  heavy  head,  blinking,  and 
went  to  the  door. 

The  rain  beat  heavily  on  the  pave- 
ment.' The  red  lantern  of  a taxicab 
climbing  the  long  slope  of  Pigalle  lined 
its  way  through  the  black  darkness,  and 
the  laughter  of  women  came  from  the 
street  below.  As  he  opened  the  door 
a woman  or  girl  swept  past  him — he 
could  not- tell  which,  for  she  was  covered 
from  head  to  foot  in  a great  black 
shawl.  She  had  evidently  been  running 
and  was  out  of  breath,  so  that  she  could 
not  speak.  Her  eyes  shot  him  a quick 
glance;  in  the  shadow  of  the  shawl  they 
were  dark  and  moist  like  the  night  it- 
self. 

“It  must  be  made  quickly,  m’sieu,” 
she  said,  handing  him  a white  prescrip- 
tion slip. 

He  took  it  mechanically,  held  it  be- 
neath the  thin,  yellow’  light,  and  read  it 
slowly,  “Asperine,  2 grs.,  queretine  2 
grs.,  etc.” 

He  turned  to  a large  white  flagon  and 
poured  some  of  its  liquid  into  a shallow’ 
mortar.  He  ran  his  hand  along  a second 
shelf,  where  it  wras  dark  and  dusty.  The 
earth  itself  seemed  to  send  its  musty 
odor  through  the  thin  board  flooring. 
He  lifted  a large  flask  with  dark  green 
liquid  and  poured  it  into  the  mortar. 
Under  the  thin  yellow  light  it  sparkled 
like  an  emerald  with  malicious  coloring 
like  jealousy.  Pierre  sighed  wearily. 
The  night  was  dismal,  and  the  little  girl 
leaning  against  the  counter  wrapped  in 
the  great  black^sh^wl  seemed  like  one  of 
\ts  shadows,  ^nd  ijflydt  garje^-lways 


Who  Sends  10,000  Miles  for  Quaker 
Is  She  More  Particular  Than  You? 

There  are  countless  oat  lovers  in  every  clime  who  send  here 
for  Quaker  Oats. 

Some  send  over  seas  and  deserts. 

Some  pay  twice  what  you  pay  for  it. 

But  they  must  have  this  flavor,  this  aroma.  They  are  con- 
noisseurs on  oats. 

Your  nearest  grocer  sells  the  same  flakes.  His  price  is  10c  per 
package. 

He  will  supply  them,  in  place  of  other  oats,  if  you  simply  ask 
for  Quaker. 

Do  you  miss  these  doubly-delicious  oats — these  queen-grain 
flakes — by  forgetting  to  say  that  you  want  them? 

Quaker  Oats 

Favorite  of  a Hundred  Nations 


This  brand  is  made  of  selected  holds  first  place 
grains — of  big,  plump,  richly-  w'ondrous  flavor. 


because  of  its 


flavored  oats.  We 
get  but  ten  pounds 
per  bushel. 

No  puny  grains 
dilute  the  flavor. 
So  here  you  get 
oat  lusciousness  in 
full. 

In  the  British 
Isles,  the  home  of 
Scotch  oats,  Quaker 
is  the  largest-sell- 
ing brand.  In  a 
hundred  nations  it 


Quaker 

Cooker 

We  have  made  to  our 
order — from  pure  Alu- 
minum — a perfect 
Double  Boiler.  It  is  ex- 
tra large  and  heavy.  We 
supply  it  to  users  of 
Quaker  Oats,  for  cook- 
ing these  flakes  in  the 
ideal  way.  It  insures 
the  fullness  of  food 
value  and  flavor.  See 
our  offer  in  each  pack- 
age. This  present  cooker 
offer  applies  to  the 
United  States  only. 


Quaker  Oats  are 
near  to  you,  plenti- 
ful and  cheap.  But 
every  package  is 
made  of  queen 
grains  only. 

Our  plea  is  that 
you  should  get 
them.  This  vim- 
food  is  important. 
The  love  of  it  means 
much  to  you  and 
yours.  Serve  the 
most  delightful  form 
that’s  made. 


10c  and  25c  per  package 
Except  in  Far  West  and  South 
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the  wild  laughter  and  mocking  joy  of 
Montmartre.  He  reached  for  a small 
bottle  and  poured  the  mixture  into  it 
carefully,  without  spilling  a drop. 

The  girl  was  standing  before  him, 
stretching  out  her  hands  for  it  eagerly. 
The  heavy  black  shawl  had  fallen  from 
her  and  lay  at  her  feet.  He  looked  at 
her  in  surprise — she  was  so  intensely 
alive. 

As  she  felt  his  glance  fastened  upon 
her,  she  instinctively  drew  the  rags  to- 
gether across  her  bare  breast. 

“Rags!”  she  cried,  her  eyes  wide  and 
flashing,  “and  I wished  for  dresses  of 
silk!”  The  dark  hair  fell  around  her 
face;  she  seemed  all  at  once  to  have  step- 
ped out  of  the  black  shawl  like  a living 
thing,  strikingly  vivid  and  bewitching, 
that  he  did  not  stop  to  replace  the  great 
flagon  with  its  green  liquid,  but  hastened 
to  hand  her  the  bottle. 

“M’sieu,  it  is  for  my  master,”  she  said 


on  her  face — a face  with  arched  brows 
and  lips,  touched  like  a flower  with 
curves  and  coloring,  with  that  charm 
not  alone  in  the  radiant  coloring,  but  in 
the  eerie  spirit  back  of  the  flesh — allur- 
ing, appealing,  reaching  out  pathetically, 
bright  and  flashing  as  a bubble.  Who- 
ever else  masqueraded  behind  conven- 
tionality, that  little  creature,  in  her  rags, 
surely  did  not!  She  might  have  had 
only  the  soft  prettiness  of  a kitten,  had 
her  bed  been  a soft  one.  As  it  was,  she, 
deprived  of  her  natural  environment,  had 
the  startled  alertness  of  a wild  thing 
driven  out  into  the  wet  and  the  cold, 
scurrying  to  provide  for  itself.  Her 
movements  were  as  swift  and  graceful 
as  if  her  veins  flowed  with  mercury,  and 
her  feet  were  small  and  fine. 

“He  will  die  if  I do  not  bring  it — and 
he’ll  beat  me  if  he  lives,”  she  said,  her 
dark  eyes  upon  his.  “He  rages  so  that 
no  one  will  come  near  him,  and  he’s 


She  leaned  over  to  him,  her  hand 
lightly  touching  his,  and  he  was  sur- 
prised how  soft  and  pliant  and  little  it 
was,  how  its  warmth  passed  through  his 
like  a fluid  flowing  unto  him,  some- 
thing wonderfully  human  and  near  and 
real. 

“Will  you  hate  me  if  I tell  you?” — 
her  very  spirit  seemed  to  be  leaning  over 
to  him,  appealing  to  him  as  no  one  had 
ever  done  before.  “I’ll  never  see  you 
again,  perhaps — so  it  won’t  matter — but 
I wish — I wish  he’d  die — in  my  heart, 
in  my  heart!  Voila!  this  is  in  my  heart. 
Ah,  it  is  sweet  to  unburden  oneself!  As 
he  thinketh  in  his  heart  . . Sud- 
denly she  put  her  hands  to  her  eyes. 
“A  murderer  am  I!”  she  whispered  to 
him. 

But  he  only  wanted  to  put  his  arms 
about  her  and  thank  her,  for  no  one  had 
ever  spoken  to  him  before  what  was  in 
his  heart — it  didn’t  matter  what  it  was — 


sadly.  The  expression  changed  swiftly  very  old.” 
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one  to  speak  dose  to  him, 

— . close  to  the  very  na- 
ked truths  that  were 
within  him.  But  he 
was  afraid,  for  awe  of 
her  bared  soul  held 
him.  He  could  only 
stare  back  at  her, 
speechless. 

Her  voice  swiftly 
changed,  and  it  was  as 
if  a door  had  closed  to 
him.  “Good  night, 
good  night,”  she  said. 
“I  must  hurry  to  take 
him  the  medicine, 
m’sieu.” 

There  was  the  whisk 
of  her  garments,  the 
tapping  of  little  wood- 
en heels  on  the  floor, 
and  she  was  gone. 

Pierre  leaned  a mo- 
ment back  against  the 
counter,  his  eyes  upon 
the  door  which  had 
just  closed  behind  her. 
She  wished  the  master 
would  die,  because 
he  beat  her — she 
was  a fragile  thing  to 
beat.  Yet  she  was  the 
only  one  who  stayed 
near  the  master,  striv- 
ing to  help  him  live, 
struggling  to  keep  him 
alive,  even  against 
that  mad  wish  of  hers. 
Strange,  marvelous 
thing,  the  ordinary 
human  heart  of  a wisp 
of  a girl. 

The  half  smile  that 
had  crossed  his  boyish 
face  in  his  dream  came 
again.  There  was  some- 
thing vague  about  him, 
about  his  movements, 
and  in  his  gray  eyes 
lay  a strange  wonder 
at  the  life  all  about 
him.  He  was  con- 
tinually putting  out 
his  hands  to  find  out 
by  feeling  the  things 
whether  they  would 
melt  away  when  he 
touched  them.  His 
face  held  an  expression 
as  if  he  had  never  got 
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over  his  surprise  to  find  things  real — to 
find  the  chair  that  he  touched  wood, 
and  not  a figment  of  a dream — to  find 
h’mself  waiting,  waiting  to  wake  from 
some  trance  in  which  a world  whirled 
madly  round  him,  pushing  him  on  for- 
ever in  the  treadmill  of  its  daily  neces- 
sities. 

And  out  of  this  state  he  was  roused — 
suddenly,  rudely,  sharply.  He  put  out 
his  hand  mechanically  to  lift  the  green 
flask  to  its  place,  for  sleep  was  descend- 
ing upon  him.  He  was  very,  very 
sleepy.  The  light  of  the  lamp  flickered 
a moment  upon  the  flask,  upon  its  label, 
“Poison.” 
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His  eyes  fastened  steadily  upon  it. 
Once  he  passed  his  hand  across  his  eyes 
as  though  to  wipe  away  a film.  He 
stared,  without  uttering  a sound,  till  the 
irises  of  his  eyes  were  dark  and  so  dilated 
that  the  gray  eyes  w’ere  black.  His  face 
became  white  and  gray,  and  crumpled 
like  a mask.  The  little  glittering  black 
letters  on  the  white  label,  the  green  flask 
itself  that  he  had  lifted  down  only  a 
moment  before,  seemed  but  part  of  the 
vague  dream.  It  was  some  nightmare 
from  which  he  must  wake — that  the  girl 
had  been  there — at  first  a dull,  dark 
thing  that  his  eyes  had  barely  noticed, 
till  as  if  out  of  a chrysalis  she  had  sud- 
i denly  burst  upon  him;  even  now  he  felt 
1 the  wings  of  her  spirit  beating  upon  the 
; air — “Rags!  and  I wished  for  dresses  of 
silk!”  And  red  roses  in  her  hair,  he 
wished.  Strange,  it  was  some  mental 
somersault  that  even  in  this  dull  mo- 
ment of  agony  wrenched  his  imagination; 
the  flower  stand  at  the  corner  was  scar- 
let with  roses — he  knew  why  only  now! 
They  were  for  her  hair. 

He  detached  the  little  black  wrought- 
iron  lamp  and  held  its  sickly  light  close 
to  the  great  bottle.  His  hands  were 
shaking  as  the  green  fluid  that  swayed 
and  glided  against  the  glass  sides,  the 
fluid  that  he  had  but  a moment  ago 
poured  out  by  mistake. 

But  the  thing  could  not  be  true.  Out 
of  his  existence  of  hour  after  hour  of 
dull,  methodical  work  this  sharp,  piercing 
horror  cut  through  the  farthest  borders 
of  his  being,  and  roused  him  to  an 
agony  of  thought.  Some  one  had  changed 
the  old  position  of  the  flask  of  poison. 
He  who  had  been  a steady,  monotonously 
moving  machine  suddenly  found  his  brain 
whirling,  his  blood  chilled,  and  his  heart 
throbs  almost  stopped  with  suspense. 

He  fell  to  his  knees  on  the  hard  bare 
floor,  clasped  his  hands,  his  white  face 
upturned  to  the  gray-streaked  ceiling, 
and  prayed  aloud.  The  words  rang 
grand  and  august  from  out  the  soul  of 
the  dull  little  drug  clerk,  filling  the  bar- 
ren atmosphere  of  the  cold  room  with 
their  fervor.  The  patter  of  mice  in  the 
wall  ceased  with  the  sound,  and  they 
sat  up  erect  on  their  haunches,  listening, 
held  by  the  sound  of  the  voice. 

He  rose  to  his  feet,  still  and  soothed 
like  one  waking  and  finding  the  dream 
all  unreal.  Only  his  eyes  fell  on  the  lit- 
tle puddle  of  water  where  her  shawl  had 
dripped. 

With  a cry  he  ran  to  the  door,  with- 
out coat  or  cap.  Outside  through  the 
rain  swam  the  lights  below  the  hill;  the 
city  lay  radiant;  scarlet,  blue  and  white 
lights  shone  through  the  velvety  dark- 
ness like  jewels  caught  in  the  tangle  of 
a woman’s  hair.  The  red  wheel  of  the 
Moulin  Rouge  swung  crazily  on;  the 
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blue  lights  of  the  Abbaye  called  far  and 
wide;  the  cafe  doors  swung  perpetually 
to  and  fro.  Through  it  all  came  the 
low,  muffled  laughter  of  the  city.  He 
looked  up  and  down  the  street,  his  dull 
gray  eyes  staring  through  the  darkness 
as  if  it  must  open  and  show  him  what 
he  sought.  But  no  dark  figure  clung 
along  the  shadowy  way. 

The  rain  made  curls  of  his  high  brushed- 
back  hair;  his  white  chemist’s  apron 
blew  out  with  the  gusts.  He  retraced 
his  way  to  the  other  corner.  Two  girls 
stood  under  an  umbrella,  laughing  at  him 
over  their  shoulder.  Many  little  satin- 
shod  feet  tripped,  with  lifted  skirt  past 
him,  but  no  shawled  figure  lessened  the 
fear  in  his  heart.  A panic  seized  him. 
He  was  a murderer,  and  they  would 
guillotine  him.  Life  and  its  dai’y  neces- 
sities had  been  hitherto  wearisome,  and 
he  never  had  been  able  to  find  enough 
sleep — even  when  a little  boy,  for  his 
mother  had  been  a concierge;  he  had 
waked  all  through  the  night  to  the  late 
comers  of  the  house,  with  the  little  bell 
above  her  bed  rousing  him,  and  always 
the  great  fact  of  sleep  burdening  him. 
But  he  did  not  want  to  sleep  always — 
not  that.  Life  which  the  moment  before 
had  been  dark  and  gray  and  lonely,  sud- 
denly grew  alert  with  color.  No,  he  did 
not  want  that  last  sleep,  yet  he  knew 
the  police  would  find  him,  for  they  were 
clever,  very  clever,  and  he  could  never 
get  away. 

He  began  taking  the  blocks  from  cor- 
ner to  corner,  stopping  only  to  gaze  long 
down  each  new  crossing.  The  streets 
were  lively  enough,  despite  the  rain. 
Along  the  broad  Avenue  du  Cliehy  a 
long  procession  of  umbrellas  was  moving 
swiftly  in  the  night.  The  gay  groups 
under  the  dripping  awnings  barely 
paused  long  enough  to  toast  the  three 
solemn  strokes  as  from  the  hill  the 
Maine  tolled  the  hour.  Pierre  stared 
with  blinded  eyes  at  the  lighted  tables, 
then  back  to  the  long  dark  tenements 
black  against  the  blacker  sky — dear  God, 
where  was  he  to  find  her! 

His  whole  life  had  been  a thing  of 
methodical  work,  in  which  he  had  moved 
like  a snail,  slow  and  with  eternal  pa- 
tience; and  now  in  this  crisis  his  long 
habit  asserted  itself.  He  would  hunt 
the  neighborhood  as  one  would  seek  a 
needle,  lifting  every  straw  of  possible 
chance.  His  was  the  nature  that  would 
have  attempted  to  empty  the  lake  with  a 
thimble,  or  any  impossible  task,  and  per- 
haps, with  his  vast  patience,  achieve  it 
— but  this  was  no  time  for  long  tasks. 
He  started  to  climb  the  steep  stairway  up 
the  long  hill  of  Montmartre,  toward  the 
immense  pile  that  stood  out  dim  and 
grand  against  the  dull  night  sky, — it  was 
Sacre  Coeur, — peering  in  at  each  open 
doorway  whose  life  invited  the  passer- 
by. His  heart  beat  fast  at  times  as  his 
eyes  caught  the  line  of  a white  cot,  or  a 
restless  figure  of  a girl  in  a doorway. 
Yes,  yes.  there  was  a man  ill  in  number 
49,  or  some  one  was  ill  in  number  73,  they 
told  him,  and  he  went  on  his  way,  h:s 
mind  rushing  on  before  him.  Every 
minute  might  count  for  a life. 

A girl  was  sobbing  her  heart  out  by 
the  wall.  He  stopped  a minute  to  speak 
softly  to  her,  then  hurried  on.  Up  three 
more  steps,  his  anxious  eyes  inquiring 
agam  at  another  door.  He  turned  and 
would  have  gone  on  his  breathless  way, 
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but  a thin  voice  piped  at  his  elbow,  and 
an  old  woman  clutched  him  by  the  arm. 
Her  crutch  had  slid  down  the  long 
decline  and  with  a heavy  sigh  he  turned 
and  brought  it  back  to  her.  Two  steps 
more  he  took.  A tiny  gamin  lay  on  the 
step  before  him,  his  black  head  buried 
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in  the  long  hair  of  a dead  puppy.  He 
lifted  them  both  in  his  arms  and  car- 
ried them  back  to  an  open  door  where 
a man  and  a woman  stood  fighting,  and 
they  dropped  their  quarrel  and  took 
the  bundle  he  carried. 

Madly  he  began  again  his  upward 
course,  taking  two  and  three  steps  with 
each  leap.  A blind  man  moving  slowly 
down  the  stairway  put  out  his  arms 
across  its  narrow  way,  and  Pierre  sighed 
heavily.  Didn’t  they  know  what  he 
sought  and  that  he  had  no  time  to  wait ! 
It  was  a matter  of  life  or  death.  Every 
minute  was  a thousand  years.  He  flew 
on  like  one  pursued. 

Midway  he  saw  a dark  group  of  fig- 
ures strangely  still,  motionless  under  the 
repression  of  awe.  The  dark  tenements 
rose  on  each  side  of  the  cross  street,  and 
the  silence  was  oppressive;  it  seemed  to 
call  out  with  a brazen  voice  that  yet 
gave  no  earthly  sound.  Every  window 
held  its  group  of  figures,  strangely  silent. 
Every  face  was  set  and  gray.  All  the 
night  seemed  but  a part  of  the  dream, 
just  as  his  life  was.  Understand  it, 
awake  to  it?  No,  he  didn’t  understand 
it — who  did?  he  wondered.  No  eye 
sought  the  others,  but  centred  on  the 
business  in  the  square  against  the  high 
prison  wall.  Pierre  stood  on  tiptoes  and 
looked.  A shudder  seized  him.  Ah,  it 
was  not  a dream!  He  would  be  there — 
the  next,  perhaps!  He  turned  away,  and 
took  up,  faster  still,  the  upward  climb 
and  his  rapid  questioning  from  door  to 
door. 

“Too  late!  too  late!”  held  his  heart 
in  a vise  which  each  moment  seemed  to 
add  a turn  of  its  screw,  pressing  tighter 
and  tighter.  Three  minutes  more  had 
passed — how  the  time  sped  on! 

Finally,  recrossing  from  side  to  side 
of  the  street,  demanding  wildly  at  each 
door,  he  reached  the  summit,  where  the 
Sacre  Coeur  majestically  looks  down  on 
all  Paris.  A miracle!  a miracle!  Noth- 
ing else  could  save  the  situation  now. 
He  entered  the  side  door.  The  candles 
were  lit,  the  tricolor  flag  drooped  before 
the  communion  rail.  He  dropped  on  his 
knees.  The  whole  church  was  filled  with 
kneeling  forms.  No  women’s  skirts 
spread  their  frays  on  the  stone  floor,  no 
plumed  hat  lifted  its  delicate  fulness  in 
the  dim  light.  Outside  a black-shawled 
figure  turned  away,  for  it  was  the  All- 
night’s mass  of  Jesus  for  men. 

Slowly  Pierre  got  to  his  feet,  and 
turned  from  the  vast  kneeling  church  of 
men,  and  took  his  way  down  toward 
Montmartre.  The  early  morning  was 
gray  and  cold,  like  the  fear  within  him. 
There  were  still  dim  lamps  in  the  door- 
way of  tenements,  making  the  window 
panes  a faint  yellow,  but  no  hope  glowed 
within  him. 

“Dear  God,  a miracle ! ” he  had  prayed 
in  the  church.  But  there  were  no  more 
miracles.  All  the  legends  of  the  moun- 
tain of  martyrs  had  passed  through  his 
head — pilgrimages,  and  the  Saint  Denis 
who,  his  decapitated  head  falling  at  his 
feet,  had  gravely  picked  it  up  and  hand- 
ed it  to  the  startled  Roman  soldier.  But 
there  were  no  longer  miracles.  For  as  he 
reached  the  pharmacy,  against  the  door 
leaned  the  girl,  her  eyes  dark  with 
trouble.  For  a moment  they  leaped  to- 
ward him,  her  eager  hands  outstretched 
to  him. 

But  his  first  glance  had  told  him  what 


he  dreaded.  He  did  not  know  whether 
he  had  spoken  the  remorseful  words,  “It 
is  too  late,”  or  heard  them. 

“Too  late!”  Each  for  a moment  of 
chaos  stared  at  the  other. 

Had  he  spoken  or  not?  But  he  must 
have  said  something,  for  comprehension 
lit  her  face,  she  uttered  a wretched  lit- 
tle cry. 

Dresses  of  silk — he  could  only  think, 
she  was  dressed  in  rags! 

He  saw  the  frightened  appeal  in  her 
eyes,  and  realized  the  fear  that  death 
had  come.  He  reached  and  took  her 
little  hands  between  his.  She  winced 
as  he  touched  them.  And  they  were 
very  cold. 

They  lay  like  ice  within  his.  He 
lifted  one  of  them  to  his  lips  tenderly. 
He  thought,  even  through  his  grief,  that 
he  had  never  seen  such  a small  perfect 
little  hand.  There  was  a deep  cut  run- 
ning into  the  palm.  He  was  used  to  do- 
ing up  small  wounds,  and  he  studied  it 
with  a serious  professional  air. 

“You’ve  cut  your  hand,”  he  said. 

Her  dark  eyes  widened.  The  lashes 
drooped  suddenly;  then  her  eyes  lifted 
to  his.  They  were  full  of  pain. 

“When  I fell  and  broke  the  bottle — ” 

“Broke  the  bottle!”  he  w-hispered.  He 
turned  to  her  as  if  he  would  snatch  the 
w ords  from  her.  So  abrupt  it  was  that 
she  sprang  back  from  him  as  if  he  had 
made  to  strike  her. 

“I  broke  it.  I spilled  all  the  medicine 
—all— all— ” 

“All!  all!”  he  echoed  again  and  again, 
saying  it  over  and  over  dully. 

The  girl  stared  at  him  sadly,  waiting  in 
patient  agony  as  for  a blow\ 

“Then — he  had  none  of  it?”  he  ques- 
tioned with  a gentle,  pleading  voice  as  if 
for  her  assurance. 

She  shrank  from  him,  hiding  her  face  in 
her  hands.  “It  was  broken.  I had  no 
other  money.  I went  back  to  the  phar- 
macy, and  rang  and  rang  the  bell.  No 
one  answered,  no  one  answered,”  she 
said.  “I  climbed  up  the  hill  to  Sacre 
Coeur  to  pray  Him  they  ask  for  miracles, 
but  even  He  w’ould  not  hear  me,  for  the 
doors  wfere  closed  to  me.  Then  I came 
back  here  and  waited  till  you  came  just 
now.  It’s  too  late,  you  said.  It  is — over. 
Just  a little  thing,  m’sieu — just  a little 
bottle  of  green” — he  shuddered — “who 
wrould  think  for  the  lack  of  such  a little 
thing,  m’sieu,  it  w’ould  make  his  life  gone 
— make  my  life  wish  to  be  gone?  Oh 
the  cruel  wishes  of  things,  the  cruel 
thoughts  of  things! — it  was  I,  I.  who — ” 
She  stared  ahead,  twisting  her  hand- 
kerchief. 

“Come,”  he  said  gently.  “Let  us  go.” 
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Approbation 

By  E.  B.  Evans 

TTARPER’S  WEEKLY  is  exercising  a 
tremendous  influence  in  shaping 
public  opinion. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


Wheels  Within  Wheels 

From  the  Eau  Claire  (Wis.)  Telegram. 
TTARPER’S  WEEKLY  gives  currency 
to  the  view  entertained  in  some 
quarters  that  William  Howard  Taft  is 
likely  to  be  the  nominee  of  the  next  Re- 
publican national  convention,  but  con- 
siders the  notion  “startling.”  Not  a 
whit  more  than  Victor  Murdocks  idea 
that  Theodore  Roosevelt  is  likely  to  be 
nominated  again  by  the  Progressives  for 
the  same  office.  And  in  fact  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  colonel  might  be  in  part 
brought  about  by  that  of  Mr.  Taft,  or 
vice  versa. 


A Difference  of  Opinion 

By  Dante  Barton 

VOUR  attitude  toward  Mr.  Walsh  and 
the  Walsh  report  of  the  Commission 
on  Industrial  Relations  was  a disap- 
pointing surprise.  I had  taken  for 
granted  Harper’s  Weekly  would  ap- 
prove both. 

Were  you  fair,  Mr.  Hapgood,  in  say- 
ing in  your  editorial  of  the  number  of 
October  16th,  that  Mr.  Walsh  “chose  to 
assume,  practically,  that  he  knew  all 
about  it  already”?  To  my  mind  he 
chose  to  assume  that  nobody  knew  all 
about  it  already,  not  even  the  academic 
experts,  and  he  chose  to  stir  up  the  pub- 
lic in  order  that  the  public,  as  well  as 
himself,  should  know  more  about  it  if 
not  all  about  it.  I think  he  succeeded 
in  that  splendidly. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Give  the  Laymen  a Chance 

By  Alfred  Gordon 

T HAVE  only  recently  become  a reader 
of  Harper’s  Weekly.  Would  like 
to  see  this  birth  discussion  stopped,  or 
controlled  in  such  a way  that  we  laymen 
will  have  a chance  to  declare  ourselves. 

This  is  big  stuff  for  the  doctors.  It 
is  their  last  stronghold  and  naturally 
they  will  defend  it  with  their  life  blood. 
Just  the  same,  if  you  were  to  recruit  a 
regiment  from  us  common,  every-day, 
right-thinking  people,  we  could  storm 
that  stronghold  of  the  docs  and  put  them 
all  on  the  blink.  Dr.  Howard  A.  Kelly, 
of  Johns  Hopkins,  hits  the  nail  square 
on  the  head  when  he  says  “total  absti- 
nence” is  the  only  way.  But  he  is  just 
one  solitary  sentinel  discharging  his  sim- 
ple duty  against  a horde  of  medics  who 
are  not  soldiers  of  the  common  good,  but 
who  are  soldiering  for  their  own  selfish 
ends. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 


Laconic 

By  Dr.  F.  S.  Gray 
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Hitting  at  Nothing? 

Herbert  P.  Mee.  Material  Accountant  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  at  Los  Anjreles  Cali- 
fornia aimed  at  nothing  and  hit  It — until but 

let  him  tell  his  Btory  himself. 


His 

Letter 

> 


“Like  most  people.  I was  a drifter,  ad- 
miring success,  weakly  wishing  for  better 
things  to  come,  with  no  conception  of 
what  those  better  things  were  or  how  to 
proceed  to  get  them. 

“I  aimed  at  nothing  and  hit  it. 

“I  performed  each  task  that  presented 
itself,  did  it  fairly  well  and  then  lay  back 
awaiting  the  next  task,  using  the  spare 
time  to  build  castles  in  Spain. 

“Paragraph  One,  Lesson  One  of  your 

Course  in  Personal 
Efficiency 

started  me  to  thinking.  This  I have 
never  ceased  to  do  since.  If  the  Course 
had  done  nothing  else  for  me  than  this, 
it  was  well  worth  the  price  paid.  But  it 
did  more. 

“As  an  immediate  benefit,  I have  an 
increased  capacity  for  work  which  my 
superiors  were  not  slow  to  recognize,  so 
that  for  the  most  part  I am  relieved  of 
my  old  duties  and  assigned  to  much 
more  important  work. 

“Young  people  who  wish  to  get  ahead, 
but  don’t  know  the  why,  the  how  or  the 
way,  can  get  the  information  very  cheap- 
ly through  this  Course. 

“Old  people,  given  over  to  pessimism, 
loss  of  interest,  and  with  apparently 
weakened  vitality  and  enthusiasm  will 
get  the  jolt  of  their  life  reading  the 
Course  through  but  once.” 


Is  it  skill  you  want?  Efficiency  taught  the  U.  S.  Navy  to  shoot  1200  times  as  well 
today  as  at  Santiago.  Is  it  money?  Efficiency  brought  a great  western  railroad  a 
million  and  a half  in  one  year.  Is  it  Economy?  A California  state  official  saved  $2700 
on  one  job  after  he  had  this  third  lesson  of  this  course.  Is  it  Education?  A prominent 
man  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  got  his  first  big  step  that  way  from  the  first  lesson  of  this 
course. 


“Harrington  Emerson  acquired  in  practical  work  with  many  corporations  of  many 
kinds  the  knowledge  and  experience  that  enabled  him  to  write  this  course.  He  is 
still  the  president  of  an  Efficiency  Company  directing  efficiency  work  in  many  corpor- 
ations. 

“In  his  work  he  had  to  teach  and  train  many  young  men  some  of  whom  today  hold 
highly  paid  positions.  He  has  thought  efficiency  for  forty  years;  he  has  taught  it  for 
thirty  years;  during  twenty  years  he  slowly  collected  the  data  for  this  course 
1 ou  can  learn  from  the  lessons  of  this  course  how  you  can  save  an  hour,  two  hours, 
a dollar,  two  dollars  out  of  each  day  and  how  you  can  make  the  day  a better  day  at 
the  same  time,  l ou  can  study  this  course  and  make  yourself  efficient  in  your  own 
life  in  fifteen  minutes  a day  and  for  one  dollar  a lesson.” 

FREE — This  Book 

14  Chapters— In  Colors— Illustrated 

Send  for  this  book.  It  contains  the  answer  to  the  ever-present 
question  of  “Where  is  the  money  coming  from?”  Some  of  ' 
chapters : 

What  is  Efficiency?  For  whom  is  Efficiency? 

How  are  you  taught  Efficiency?  Are  you  ear-minded 
or  eye-minded?  Find  out  what  you  are  actually 
doing  with  your  time.  Most  failures  are  due  to 
guess  work.  You  use  only  half  your  power.  To  what 
do  some  men  owe  their  success?  Health  culture.  Per- 
sonal finances.  Mr.  Emerson's  message  to  you. 

There  is  no  standing  still  in  life.  If  you’re  not  going 
forward,  you  are  going  backward.  If  Efficiency 
doesn’t  grow  on  you,  inefficiency  will.  This  course 
will  send  you  forward  to  your  goal— it  will  put 
you  on  the  shortest,  quickest,  easiest  road  to 
success.  Send  the  coupon  for  information 
now — today.  It  costs  you  nothing  and 
may  be  the  biggest  thing  you  ever  did  j 

in  your  life. 


H.W. 
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about  your  Course  in  Efficiency, 
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POLITICS 

Until  after  the  1916  elections,  Nor- 
man Hapgood  will  have  his  head- 
quarters in  Washington. 

That  means  for  HARPER’S 
WEEKLY  readers  inside,  authentic, 
advance  information  brilliantly  pre- 
sented, about  the  most  interesting 
political  situation  of  our  generation. 
During  the  coming  year  HAR- 
PER’S WEEKLY  will  shed  more 
real  light  on  politics  than  any  other 
publication. 
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Who  Will  Conduct? 

WILLIAM  F.  M ’COMBS,  Chairman  of  the  Dem- 
**  ocratic  National  Committee,  is  out  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Seaman  law.  He  says  “it  never  was  a 
Democratic  measure  anyhow.” 

Has  Mr.  McCombs  read  his  own  party  plat- 
form? Has  he  read  this  clause: 

We  urge  upon  Congress  the  speedy  enactment  of 
laws  for  the  greater  security  of  life  and  property 
at  sea;  and  we  favor  the  repeal  of  all  laws  and 
the  abrogation  of  so  much  of  our  treaties  with 
other  nations  as  provide  for  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment of  seamen  charged  with  desertion,  or  with 
the  violation  of  their  contract  of  service. 

Does  Mr.  McCombs  know  that  a similar  bill  was 
vetoed  by  Mr.  Taft  on  the  ground  of  treaty  difficul- 
ties? Does  he  know  that  several  committees  in  both 
houses  heard  every  argument,  and  that  the  President 
also  heard  every  argument  before  lie  signed  it? 

Mr.  McCombs  did  remarkable  work  before  Mr. 
Wilson's  nomination.  It  was  unfortunate  for  him 
that  he  broke  down  in  the  campaign.  Since  then, 
apparently  embittered  by  disappointment,  he  has 
played  with  the  worst  politicians  in  the  party  and 
has  steadily  represented  reactionary  tendencies. 
What  does  he  mean  to  do  about  his  present  powerful 
position?  Does  he  think  that  today  he  fairly  repre- 
sents the  Democratic  Party  of  progress, — the  only 
aspect  of  the  party  that  has  any  strength?  If  the 
public  wishes  to  select  a reactionary  party  it  will  be 
wise  enough  to  choose  the  Republicans,  well  aware 
that  they  know  that  game  a whole  lot  better  than  the 
Democrats  do. 


Inertia 

J^kF  ALL  the  forces  in  politics  inertia  is  the  greatest. 
^ Unless  the  electorate  is  highly  galvanized  its 
decision  will  be  negative.  Hence  stand-pat  or  cheap- 
ly partisan  victories  whenever  ideas  are  not  very 
strongly  presented.  It  is  a condition  that  every  ex- 
perienced fighter  takes  for  granted.  By  it  he  is  not 
discouraged.  He  simply  goes  again  about  the  task 
of  inducing  the  millions  to  think  and  to  care.  He 
knows  well  enough  that  progress  is  not  a joy-ride,  but 
a pilgrimage. 

A Man 

TN  THE  compromising  of  Democrats,  John  Purroy 
^ Mitchel  at  least  had  no  part.  Although  the  pro- 
posed New  York  Constitution  was  a Republican 
measure,  he  voted  for  the  greater  part  of  it.  Although 


respectable  Democrats  came  out  for  the  feeble  Tam- 
many rubber-stamp,  Judge  Swann,  the  mayor  voted 
for  the  Republican  incumbent,  Perkins.  He  did  what 
he  could  to  save  the  fusion  aldermen  from  the  Tam- 
many sweep.  His  record  for  technical  efficiency  is 
extremely  high.  His  moral  record  is  inspiring.  In 
any  unswerving  following  of  a just  cause,  regardless 
of  enemies  made,  there  are  dark  hours.  Two  years 
from  now,  when  the  voters  have  to  express  their 
opinion,  even  the  voters  will  have  brains  enough  to 
give  to  Mitchel  the  tribute  that  is  his  due. 

Using  Others 

WHY  is  Washington  our  greatest  executive,  with 
Lincoln  second?  The  reasons  are  many,  in- 
cluding in  the  first  place  the  greatness  of  the  occa- 
sions; but  one  quality  without  which  neither  could 
have  met  the  emergency  is  impersonality,  pure  white 
light,  the  ability  to  see  facts  regardless  of  individual 
feelings.  Washington  used  the  ablest  men  in  the 
country,  of  every  party,  Jefferson  as  successfully  as 
Hamilton,  and  Hamilton  recalcitrant  as  well  as  Ham- 
ilton in  accord.  Lincoln  selected  opposition  leaders, 
and  men  who  sneered  at  him,  and  read  mostly  those 
newspapers  which  were  against  him.  Without  knowl- 
edge of  men  an  executive  cannot  reach  the  highest 
plane,  and  without  impersonality  of  view,  knowledge 
of  men  cannot  be. 

The  Wish  as  Father 

OUR  able,  safe  and  sane  friend,  The  New  York 
Times , says  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
that  Congress  . . . established  it  “to  inform 
business  what  it  could  do.” 

Of  course,  the  statute  carefully  refrains  from  giving 
any  such  power. 

Of  course,  many  Senators  refused  to  vote  for  the 
bill  until  assured  no  such  power  would  be  usurped. 

Of  course,  the  reports  of  committees  show  such 
power  was  kept  out  of  the  statute  carefully. 

The  Commission  has  many  big  jobs  on  its  hands, 
as  we  pointed  out  last  week,  and  it  ought  not  to  be 
afraid  to  tackle  them.  It  cannot  escape  by  handing 
out  soap.  We  don’t  know  where  the  Times  gets  its 
information.  We  do  know  the  wish  and  the  thought 
in  the  human  mind  have  a very  intimate  relation. 
Also  we  know  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
has  a great  future  if  it  fearlessly  undertakes  what  it 
was  created  to  do,  and  no  future  at  all  if  it  seeks 
merely  to  jolly  the  business  community  and  to  avoid 
difficult  problems,  the  solution  of  which  was  the 
purpose  of  its  creation. 
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“ Where  next,  sire?” 


Hungary’s  Share 


MANY  of  the  countries  at  war  will  come  out  far 
worse  off  than  they  went  in.  Many  of  them, 
on  the  question  of  who  wins,  can  echo  the  question 
we  quoted  some  time  ago,  “Who  won  the  San  Fran- 
cisco earthquake?”  But  is  there  any  country  that 
stands  in  a more  absurd  position  than  Hungary?  If 
Germany  wins,  the  domination  of  the  Teuton  elements 
in  the  dual  monarchy'  will  be  greater  than  ever.  If 
the  Allies  win  Hungary  gets  a severe  surgical  opera- 
tion. Meantime  she  has  lost  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  able  bodied  men,  and  she  is  an  agricultural  coun- 
try. So  short  is  she  of  men  that  even  before  the  war 
Russian  peasants  used  to  come  over  to  help  harvest 
the  crops.  And  yet  it  was  the  combination  in  which 
Hungary  is  a partner  that  set  the  conflagration  raging. 

Peace 

TJ7HY  have  the  comments  of  Germany’s  press 
**  become  so  frank  on  the  sufferings  of  the  people, 
from  loss  of  men,  from  hunger,  from  the  price  of  all 
necessities?  They  cannot  speak  without  permission. 
It  may  be  that  the  government  is  preparing  them  for 
peace  terms  that  are  not  those  of  a victor;  that  are 
at  the  best  those  of  a drawn  battle.  Germany  hasn’t 
a chance  if  the  people  of  France,  Russia,  and  England 
keep  their  nerve,  and  apparently  they  will.  It  is  a 
terrible  way  to  win  a war,  grinding  down  the  re- 
sources, destroying  the  most  effective  manhood  of  a 
great  nation,  but  it  is  being  done.  France,  helped  by 
England  and  by  Russian  diversion,  saved  Paris. 
Then  Russia  saved  her  own  armies.  England  swept 
the  surface  of  the  seas,  then  solved  the  submarine 
menace,  and  then  undertook  submarine  business  on 
Her  own  account  and  closed  the  North  Sea.  For 
Germany  to  get  from  Constantinople  to  Egypt  and 
India  is  a dream.  She  is  beaten,  if  the  allied  peoples 
will  it.  Ewjbably  she  ^annot  stand  for  a year  the 
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strain  now  being  frankly  revealed.  It  is  even  possible 
she  may  not  stand  it  through  the  winter.  But  what 
a price! 

About  half  the  fighting  men  of  Germany  are  sup- 
posed to  be  dead  or  crippled.  The  Allies  are  losing 
about  as  many,  but  swapping  even  for  them  means 
victory.  Howr  many  will  be  dead  in  a year?  Of 
course  it  is  worth  it,  in  a sense.  A military  despotism 
must  not  rule  Europe.  But  Germany  has  suffered  so 
much  that  if  peace  were  made  today  on  the  status  quo 
ante  the  people  of  Germany  would  soon  hand  a blow 
on  the  solar  plexus  to  the  regime  that  made  them  pay 
such  a price  for  nothing. 

War  Play  Technique 

A FEW  years  ago  it  was  the  working-girl  problem, 
and  last  year  it  was  the  “trick”  play.  On  Trial 
was  written  backwards;  Under  Cover  had  a surprising 
denouement  in  the  very  last  lines.  Anything 
“stunty”  was  sure  of  a success. 

But  the  trick  play  has  joined  the  problem  of  the 
working-girl  in  the  land  where  all  good  plays  go.  And 
this  year  it’s  the  war  play.  We  have  Under  Fire  and 
Moloch  and  The  Battle  Cry  of  Peace.  And  we  have 
more  certain  proof  than  that:  our  chorus  ladies  are 
carrying  bayonets.  Gone  are  the  fairy  w'ands  from 
our  Winter  Gardens  and  the  shepherds’  crooks  from 
our  Follies.  Gone  is  the  spoon-’neath-the-moon  motif 
from  our  operettas.  It’s  “The  Red  Cross  Rag”  or 
“Let  Us  Tango  Through  the  Trenches.”  The  war — 
having  permeated  politics,  magazine  fiction  and  lit- 
erature, and  paved  the  wray  for  still  another  interpre- 
tation of  the  Bible — was  not  to  be  kept  out  of  the 
drama.  It  must  be  obvious,  even  to  the  most  artistic 
producer,  that  a divorce  problem  or  a single  seduction 
has  none  of  the  dramatic  opportunities  that  are  pos- 
sible in  a war  play.  Formerly,  a whole  act  might  be 
necessary  to  motivate  a single  throat-cutting.  Today, 

let  the  stage  mechanic  rattle  a sizable  piece  of  tin, 
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and  we  will  passively  accept  the  wholesale  slaughter 
of  a score  of  innocent  bystanders.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  how  the  dramatist  handles  his  technique:  do 
his  drums  roll  before,  or  after,  the  fortress  has  fallen? 
does  his  shrapnel  'whistle  or  buzz?  does  he  use  a bugle, 
or  a muffled  drum,  when  the  spy’s  head  falls  upon  his 
breast? 

Illustrating  the  Preceding 

SOMETIMES  the  realism  is  intense.  Take  Under 
Fire,  for  example.  Ethel  Willoughby  has  become 
the  companion  of  a young  English  lady  whose  father 
is  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  This  intimate  relationship 
naturally  warrants  the  old  gentleman  in  telling  Ethel 
all  the  plans  of  his  navy.  A war  wfith  Germany  seems 
imminent;  so  he  tells  her  just  how  many  dreadnoughts 
and  coaling  stations  and  torpedoes  he  has.  Even  so, 
the  old  gentleman’s  hobby  for  retailing  his  naval 
secrets  might  have  done  no  harm,  if  Ethel  were  not 
the  wife  of  a German  spy — Henry  Streetman.  No  one 
— not  even  Ethel — suspects  that  Streetman  is  a spy. 
No  one — except  the  audience.  When  he  closes  the 
double  doors  of  the  drawing-room,  he  does  it  with 
both  hands  behind  his  back.  That  gives  him  away. 
We  sit  up.  Aha!  we  say,  a spy. 

Another  bit  of  technique  is  a scene  in  the  British 
trenches  on  the  evening  of  the  first  day  that  the 
Germans  first  invaded  Belgium.  The  soldiers  speak 
at  great  length  of  the  boredom  that  has  been  theirs 
during  the  weeks  and  weeks  of  trench  life.  Perhaps 
their  one  day  in  the  trenches  has  seemed  interminably 
long.  The  English,  we  know,  are  easily  bored.  You 
go  home  thoroughly  awed  by  the  realism  of  the  thing. 
However,  what’s  the  difference? 

Office-Seekers’  Paradise 


TN  ONE  town,  at  least,  in  our  republic,  election  day 
never  causes  an  ache  or  a heartburn  and  never 
disappoints  an  office-seeker.  The  name  of  this  place 
is  (or  was)  Nickeltown,  Kans.  In  the  past  year  it 
may  have  been  changed  to  Jitney ville.  Its  adult 
male  population  is  four,  and  there  is  a public  office 
for  every  man  in  town.  One  of  the  boys  has  a fancy 
for  the  title  of  “Judge”  and  is  regularly  elected  to  the 
bench  of  the  police  court.  To  insure  holding  this 
judiciary  post  he  keeps  neutral  on  the  mayoralty 
question.  The  other  three  males  run  for  mayor,  each 
stanchly  voting  for  himself;  and  the  two  losers  lose 
little  in  any  event,  for  they  are  guaranteed  seats  in 
the  town  council.  “Then  why  is  the  poll  not  always 
a deadlock?”  you  ask.  Because  in  Kansas  the  wo- 
men vote.  If  any  man  in  Jitney  ville  fails  to  be 
‘ nice”  to  his  wife,  she  casts  her  ballot  for  somebody 
else’s  husband.  Thus  the  most  gallant  man  in  town 
becomes  its  mayor. 

Jitney  ville  once  was  a thriving  place,  with  aspira- 
tions to  become  the  county  seat  of  Woodson  County. 
Now  its  population  has  dwindled  away  to  four  house- 
holds, but  it  supports  its  identity  on  its  humor. 


Russian  Village  Life 


WfE  SPOKE  last  week  of  the  Russian  choir 

**  in  New  York  and  what  it  means.  Another 
chance  to  grasp  a good  deal  of  the  essence  of 
Russia  was  given  by  an  exhibition  in  New  York 
that  ought  to  be  seen  elsewhere.  It  was  an  ex- 
hibition of  peasant  industries.  It  took  one  straight 
into  the  home  of  that  little-known  brother  in 
the  family  of  nations,  the  Russian  peasant.  If  it 
was  the  wooden  objects  that  attracted  the  eye,  one 
thought  of  Northern  Russia,  the  land  of  immense 
forests  of  firs  and  birches.  The  winters  are  long,  but 
they  are  not  passed  in  idleness.  Out  of  a bit  of  wood 
the  peasant  will  fashion  all  sorts  of  beautiful  objects, 
whether  scoops  or  plates  to  be  used  in  the  home,  or 
toys  and  dolls  for  the  children.  These  he  decorates 
with  the  designs  most  natural  to  him,  with  birds,  with 
fishes,  or  with  mushrooms  that  grow  in  the  forest. 

Farther  south  are  the  flax-fields;  this  is  naturally 
the  home  of  the  laces  and  the  hand-woven  linens. 
Around  Moscow  and  in  Central  Russia  the  handi- 
work of  the  peasants  has  become  more  commercial- 
ized. It  no  longer  expresses  itself  in  the  terms  of  the 
natural  products  of  the  region  and  the  spirit  is  no 
longer  purely  that  of  beautifying  the  home; the  idea  of 
catering  to  unknown,  distant  customers  has  crept  in. 
Fortunately  this  has  not  caused  any  deterioration  in 
their  art ; at  least  the  embroideries  Torzhok,  north  of 
Moscow,  and  the  drawn  work  of  Tula  are  both  beau- 
tiful and  typical.  In  contrast  to  the  repressed,  geo- 
metrical designs  used  in  the  north,  the  south  of  Rus- 
sia expresses  itself  in  charming,  gay  embroideries  or 
woven  woolen  rugs,  that  are  a riot  of  color  and  in- 
formality. There  is  a touch  of  the  Orient  too  in 
the  embroidered  leather  that  comes  from  Kazan,  on 
the  Volga.  With  the  help  of  the  local  self-governing 
bodies,  the  Zemstras,  the  peasants  can  get  the  beau- 
tiful old  Russian  designs  and  are  helped  learn  new 
methods  of  executing  them. 

At  this  exhibition,  by  taking  a few  steps  and  keep- 
ing one’s  eyes  wide  open,  within  an  hour  one  went 
from  one  end  of  Russia  to  the  other,  as  the  guest  of 
the  Russian  peasant,  showing  all  his  treasures,  the  j 
children  of  his  fancy. 


Honor  and  English 


C\ UR  unfailing  delight,  The  Fatherland,  in  another 
^ attack  on  the  administration  offers  choice  rea- 
soning, flavored  with  feeling  of  the  English  language: 

Two  American  officers  were  censored  because  they 
were  present  at  a toast  to  the  Kaiser  in  German, 
although  they  did  not  understand  German. 

Not  understanding  German  ought  to  be  an  excuse. 
As  to  understanding  English,  nobody  who  did  under- 
stand it  would  hit  upon  such  a happy  picture  as  two 
officers  being  censored.  What  did  they  look  like 
after  the  objectionable  part  had  been  cut  out  of 
them?  — | 
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An  American  School 

By  KENT  E.  KELLER 


The  'problem  of  national  defense  will  attract  more  attention  during  this  fall  and  winter  than  any  other 
question  before  Congress.  Enlightened  and  responsible  discussion  of  it  is  therefore  necessary.  The 
following  article  by  an  Illinois  State  Senator  seems  to  us  to  contain  points  of  very  real  interest. 


WE  MAY  as  well  face  the  fact  that  when  this 
European  slaughter  is  over  and  its  horrors  re- 
moved from  our  very  eyes  America  is  going  to 
prosper  greatly,  rejoice  and  talk  peace,  and  straightway 
forget  the  necessity  of  being  prepared  to  defend  our 
rights  and  liberties  when  troubled  days  come  again. 
Getting  through  this  present  crisis  without  a fight  will 
only  make  our  self-satisfaction  and  sense  of  security 
the  greater. 

It  can  only  be  hoped  that  now,  while  the  necessity  for 
a defensive  army  is  clear  to  the  very  great  majority  of 
Americans,  we  may  develop  some  rational  system  for 
providing  and  maintaining  one.  It  must  not  be  an  army 
founded  on  present  emergencies,  but  one  that  will  justify 
its  existence  and  continuance  even  throughout  the  long 
years  of  peace  to  come.  If  we  are  to  have  an  army,  it 
must  be  an  American  army  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
It  must  be  the  most  efficient  army  in  the  world.  Its 
organization  and  maintenance  must  be  in  harmony  with 
our  best  traditions  and  highest  ideals  of  liberty  and 
equality.  It  must  appeal  to  the  common  sense  of  the 
people  generally  as  not  only  an  efficient  weapon  of  de- 
fense, but  as  well  an  army  beneficial  to  the  country  in 
time  of  peace;  an  army  around  which  the  nation  can 
grow  without  any  of  the  fears  which  our  ancestors  had 
about  large  standing  armies. 

Sufficient  preparedness  to  defend  ourselves  against 
attack  appears  to  be  a prime  necessity  under  present 
world  development,  because  the  same  reason  which  in- 
duced European  nations  to  make  war  on  one  another 
will  lead  them  to  make  war  on  us  if  they  think  they 
can  win.  How  to  prepare  most  effectively  and  at  the 
least  cost  in  money  and  the  least  loss  of  industrial 
energy  is  the  question.  Any  army  we  may  form  must 
be  and  remain  a volunteer  army.  No  form  of  con- 
scription will  be  found  necessary,  nor  would  be  tolerated. 
We  must  not  adopt  bodily  some  system  from  some 
other  country  that  may  appear  excellent  for  that  coun- 
try, but  that  has  not  been  tried  out  in  actual  warfare. 
We  ought  rather  to  originate  some  plan  of  our  own, 
suited  to  our  own  conditions,  the  fundamental  principles 
of  which  ha^been  thoroughly  well  proven  in  actual  con- 
flict of  arm^^ 
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An  army  is  a development.  To  be  a soldier  is  to  have 
made  a growth.  Soldiering  today  is  a business  which 
requires  thorough  preparation.  It  is  not  founded  on 
patriotism  and  enthusiasm  alone.  The  technique  of 
soldiering  reaches  to  almost  every  branch  of  science 
today,  and  in  the  future  this  tendency  will  be  greatly 
extended.  The  soldier  who  does  not  know  his  duties  and 
know  well  how  to  perform  them  in  conjunction  with  his 
comrades  may,  in  case  of  a conflict,  be  in  the  way  rather 
than  helpful  against  a well-trained  enemy.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  get  shot  for  one’s  country.  It  is  difficult  to 
shoot  the  enemies  of  one’s  country  and  live. 

Military  drill  a few  minutes  each  week  in  schools;  a 
few  weeks’  outing  in  summer  camps;  a business  men’s 
army  league  to  drill  when  they  can  spare  a little  time; 
a three  weeks’  militia  encampment  with  occasional  eve- 
nings at  drill  between  times;  a summer  school  for  officers 
that  can  neither  make  actual  officers  of  them  nor  soldiers 
of  the  boys  back  home,  and  all  the  other  kindred  at- 
tempts at  soldiering  are  good  and  inspiring  in  many 
ways.  But  a little  study  of  the  European  conflict  will 
show  any  thoughtful  man  what  a grim  and  terrible  thing 
warfare  is,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  prepare  for  it 
too  well.  We  must  fact  the  matter  with  open  eyes  at 
least.  And  it  is  no  less  than  the  truth  to  say  that  to 
send  these  fine,  courageous  militia  boys,  these  enthu- 
siastically patriotic  summer  soldiers — against  three- 
vear  men  would  be  little  better  than  murder.  Three- 
year  men  only  can  meet  three-year  men  on  equal  terms. 

Germany  required  the  men  who  are  making  these 
astounding  drives  to  serve  working  two  years  constantly 
in  the  infantry  and  three  years  in  the  cavalry  and 
artillery.  France  tried  out  a shorter  time  of  service  for 
her  soldiers  to  her  heart’s  content.  She  was  compelled 
to  admit  the  inferiority  of  these  short  service  men,  and 
adopted  the  same  period  of  service  as  the  Germans.  A 
short  period  would  not  do.  A shorter  period  of  service  will 
not  make  soldiers  of  Americans.  We  must  see  this  plain- 
ly or  suffer  dearly  for  our  folly  if  the  test  ever  comes. 
The  necessity  for  this  long  preparation  is  fully  under- 
stood and  appreciated  by  all  military  men.  It  must 
also  be  fully  accepted  by  the  people  of  this  country 
generally  before  we  can  have  a real  army.  The  hope 
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inspiring  manhood,  skilled  in  industry,  schooled  in 
patriotism,  able  to  think,  clean,  knowing  sanitation  for 
himself  and  for  his  community ; the  making  of  a broad- 
gaged  American  whom  his  country  had  educated  and 
who  would  owe  his  best  service  to  his  country — fit  to 
father  the  coming  race  of  better  men. 

The  thorough  mixing  in  the  school  army  of  these  boys 
from  all  the  various  states  and  sections  of  the  country 
would  nationalize  the  school  and  through  it  the  nation. 
The  hyphen  would  disappear  from  our  citizenship  as 
naturally  as  ripened  leaves  fall  to  give  place  to  a newer 
growth. 

This  school  army  system  would  stimulate  and  make 
permanent  the  heroic  American  man.  It  would  let  us 
hark  back  to  the  simple  Spartan  life.  It  would  recognize 
the  real,  the  necessary.  It  would  make  efficiency  the 
natural  thing.  The  Reservists  would  know  the  reason 
for  obedience  to  law,  which  our  young  men  today  do  not 
know,  and  which  our  schools  do  not  teach.  The  total 
lack  of  system  in  the  thought  of  our  youth — the  resulting 
chaos  of  mind  and  act  would  of  necessity  give  way  to  the 
methodical  competition  of  these  efficient  Reservists. 

The  system  would  make  organization  of  industry  in 
the  broadest  sense  a part  of  our  natural  development,  a 
thing  now  quite  impossible.  The  young  man  who  spends 
three  years  in  this  school  army  will  be  further  along 
industrially,  three  years  after  his  graduation,  than  if 
he  had  spent  the  whole  six  years  in  industry  without  the 
training.  For  all  the  years  to  follow  he  would  do  pro- 
portionately as  well,  whether  working  for  himself  or 
some  one  else.  This  training  would  always,  because  of 
his  largely  increased  intelligence,  open  many  doors  of 
opportunity  to  him  which  without  it  would  have  re- 
mained closed. 

]^ONE  of  the  plans  to  form  an  army  of  adult  citizens 
is  feasible,  simply  because  no  sufficiently  large  body 
of  full  grown  Americans  will  ever  consent  to  the  con- 
ditions of  army  life  for  the  length  of  time  necessary  to 
form  an  efficient  army,  except  in  the  immediate  presence 
of  war.  Our  forefathers  were  justified  in  being  against 
a large  standing  army  entirely  outside  the  fears  of  its 
misuse,  because  a regular  army  is  an  idle  army  except 
in  time  of  war.  It  is  made  up  of  adults  who  ought  to 
be  at  work.  The  time  of  all  the  men  is  not  only  wasted 
—it  is  of  necessity  idled  away — it  is  cast  to  the  wind 


with  all  the  paralyzing  ills  that  idleness  invariably 
brings. 

We  have  had  a standing  army  for  fifty  years  and 
have  not  one  reservist.  When  the  last  man’s  enlistment  is 
out  the  army  ceases  to  exist.  We  must  have  reserves. 
A regular  army  large  enough  to  be  important  probably 
cannot  be  had,  even  if  we  cover  all  the  remaining  bill- 
boards with  flaring  advertisements.  And  we  ought  not 
to  want  one,  because  a body  of  adult  citizens  to  be 
trained  into  an  army  is  too  entirely  wasteful^  to  be  con- 
sidered seriously.  This  applies  with  even  greater  force 
to  our  militia.  They  cannot  afford  to  leave  their  busi- 
ness long  enough  to  become  soldiers  any  more  than  the 
business  can  afford  to  have  them  leave  it.  They,  like 
all  other  adults,  are  where  they  are  doing  the  most  good 
or  growing  toward  that  position. 

There  would  be  no  waste  in  the  school  army.  It 
would  simply  be  taking  boys  before  they  are  ready  for 
industry  and  using  the  intervening  time  to  educate  and 
fit  them  for  better  service,  at  the  same  time  making 
soldiers  of  them.  This  saving  of  the  wages  of  the  adults 
and  the  enormous  gains  in  efficiency  of  the  School  Army 
Reservists  are  most  important  considerations.  It  is 
easy  for  boys  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  discipline  of 
military  life;  it  is  difficult  for  men. 

There  would  be  no  lack  of  volunteers  for  this  school 
army.  With  strict  moral  discipline  most  parents  would 
want  their  boys  to  have  the  training;  and  most  boys 
would  certainly  want  the  experience  and  growth.  But 
if  for  any  reason  there  should  be  a lack  of  volunteers, 
the  government  has  within  its  discretion  the  power  to 
easily  and  certainly  induce  many  more  to  volunteer 
than  the  number  suggested. 

There  would  always  be  an  abundance  of  reservists 
at  graduation  willing  to  serve  for  a reasonable  time  in 
manning  and  caring  for  the  coast  defenses  and  such 
duties  as  are  now  especially  required  of  the  regular 
army. 

And,  not  the  least  among  the  advantages  to  be  gained, 
these  reservists  who  had  studied  and  drilled  and  sol- 
diered for  three  years,  and  marched  and  maneuvred  in 
great  armies,  would  not  only  furnish  officers  for  their 
own  body  of  reservists,  but  would  abundantly  supply 
the  very  best  officers  for  all  the  lower  grades,  at  least 
for  as  many  volunteer  soldiers  as  the  country  could 
procure  in  case  of  such  dire  necessity. 


Cloture  in  the  Senate 


Many  important  measures  have  been  killed  in  Congress  by  talk.  A fight  will  be  made  as  soon  as 
Congress  opens  for  some  method  of  limiting  debate.  Senator  Robert  L.  Owen,  of  Oklahoma , is  tak- 
ing the  lead  in  organizing  the  forces  which  will  attempt  to  bring  about  the  reform.  He  will  discuss 
(t Cloture  in  the  Senate ” in  the  next  issue  of  Harper’s  Weekly. 
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Pen  and  Inklings 

By  OLIVER  HERFORD 


The  New  York  Police  Force  is  to  be  instructed  in  psychology — News  Item. 


One  morn,  as  Robert  Rist watch  Rice 
Sped  Childsward  for  his  midday  meal, 
Upon  his  shpulder,  like  a vise, 

He  felt  a grip  of  steel. 


THE  PSYCHOLOGY  COP 

“I’ve  pinched  yer  now!”  (devoid  of  tact 
Was.  Sergeant  Fay).  “For  shame! 

Yer  Hun!  I caught  yer  in  the  act 
Insultin’  that  there  dame! 


“What's  words  to  me,  just  froth  and  foam! 

I’m  a psycholic  guy — 

I lamp  yer  thoughts  inside  yer  dome 
With  my  subconscious  eye!” 


And  in  his  ear  a voice  there  hissed 
(With  spirits  fraught,  and  crime), 
And  something  snapped  around  his  wrist 
That  did  not  tell  the  time. 


“That  skirt  there  in  the  showy  lid, 
And  muff  of  classy  fur.” 

“My  word!”  cried  Robert  Rice,  “I  did 
Not  even  speak  to  her.” 


“Then  you  should  know,”  said  Rice,  “I’m  a 

MISOGYNIST!” “By  Gee! 

That  settles  you!”  cried  Sergeant  Fay; 
“You  come  along  with  me.” 


MERE  WORDS,  WORDS,  WORDS 


The  following  (barring  italics)  is  quoted  from  an  article  by  James  L. 

Ford,  literary  critic  of  the  New  York  Herald. 

“Those  who  have  a real  knowledge  of  the  theatre  know  that  it 
was  Shakespeare’s  ability  as  a dramatist,  not  as  a philosopher  or 
man  of  letters,  that  gave  to  his  dramas  eternal  life.  . . . Neither 

in  Mr.  Baxter’s  book  nor  in  any  similar  work  that  I have  ever  read 
do  I find  any  evidence  that  the  author  had  gone  deeper  in  his  studies 
of  the  Shakespearian  drama  than  the  mere  lines  and  speeches.  If 
these  scholars  were  to  find  out  that  the  reading  of  speeches  is  not  as 
important  as  the  manner  in  which  they  are  listened  to  they  would 
cease  to  believe  that  Julius  Caesar  and  Macbeth  were  written  by 
persons  unacquainted  with  the  theatric  art.” 

Why  is  it  that  our  best  comic  thinkers  are  so  fond  of  informing 
us  on  the  one  hand  that  the  success  of  Hamlet  with  a low-brow 
audience  is  a proof  of  its  perfection  as  a play,  and  on  the  other  hand 
that  the  even  greater  success  of  a modern  melodrama  with  exactly  the 
same  audience  is  a proof  of  its  rottenness.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
both  successes  are  largely  due  to  the  same  cause — the  popular 
passion  lor  pageantry,  ranting  and  romance. 

Any  one  who  has  a real  knowledge  of  the  theatre  knows  what 
happens  to  a play  at  the  hands  of  the  producer  even  when  the 
author  is  alive  and — kicking.  What  then  if  the  author  is  either  dead 
or  for  some  sufficient  reason  wishes  to  keep  his  name  a secret?  Sup- 
pose for  instance,  Dr.  Parkhurst  were  to  write  a very  naughty 
comedy  and  contract  with  Mr.  Belasco  for  its  anonymous  production 
— who  would  go  down  to  fame  as  the  author  of  the  play?  Don’t 
all  speak  at  once! 

As  for  Mr.  Ford’s  amazing  discovery  that  “the  reading  of  speech- 
es is  not  as  important  as  the  manner  in  which  they  are  listened  to,” 
it  is  worthy  to  rank  with  Mr.  Lewis  Carroll’s  discovery  that  the 
“Snark  was  a Boojum.”  Mr.  Percy  Mackaye,  who  is  wanting  a 
Shakespeare  masque  for  the  tercentenary  of  Shakespeare’s  death 
(a  death  mnsoue.  T take  it)  would  do  well  to  write  in  a “listening 

ole 


Shade  of  Shakespeare,  to  James  L.  Ford : 

Whaddyemean  mere  lines  and^sjjeeches! 
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Jews  and  Intermarriage 

By  NORMAN  HAPGOOD 


SAMT^y. 

1 CLEANING 

.Pressing 

.suiTsnn. 


In  the  heart  of  the  Jewish  district  of  New  York  City 


THE  future  of  the  Jewish  race,  its 
social  relation  to  the  surrounding 
peoples,  rests  to  a large  extent  on 
the  question  of  intermarriage.  In  this 
step  many  find  the  removal  of  the 
troubles  that  have  pursued  that  people 
for  two  thousand  years.  In  that  step 
many  others, — many  Jews  and  a few 
Gentiles, — find  the  greatest  danger  that 
the  race  has  ever  encountered.  Napoleon 
raised  a most  heated  debate  when  he 
asked  a convention  of  Jews  summoned 
by  him  whether  it  was  permissible  for 
Jews  and  Christians  to  marry,  and  the 
question  aroused  most  intense  differences 
of  opinion  everywhere  and  at  all  times. 

As  this  series  of  articles  was  stimu- 
lated by  comments  on  the  former  series, 
and  is  treating  more  fully  the  topics  that 
seemed  to  arouse  most  question,  let  us 
begin  by  quoting  a letter  to  me  from  an 
American  Jew : 

“Requesting  that  my  name  be  not  pub- 
lished as  commenting  on  your  articles  on 
Zionism,  I cannot  refrain  from  expressing 
gratification  of  your  sympathetic  under- 
standing thereof.  Even  more  gratifying 
is  the  realization  that  the  presentation 
of  the  essence  of  the  movement  to  non- 


Jews  cannot  fail  to  result  in  much  good — 
but,  permit  a query.  At  the  end  of  the 
article  of  August  14th,  p.  152,  it  seems 
the  Jew  is  urged  not  to  disappear  into 
the  melting  pot  of  America,  but  to  pre- 
serve his  identity.  The  idea  seems  to  be 
repeated  August  21st,  p.  178:  ‘the  dan- 
ger of  ceasing  to  be  a separate  people/ 
by  intermarriage,  etc.  At  the  end  of  the 


the  Jew  to  lose  his  identity  in  America. 
They  ‘can  feel  freer  to  be  merely  Ameri- 
cans/ An  apparent  conflict,  this.. 
Which  would  you  have?  Of  course, 
there  is  no  danger  of  lack  of  patriotism, 
— but  is  Zionism  good  for  the  Jew  per- 
sonally, in  America,  that  he  may  pres- 
serve  identity,  or  that  he  may  lose  it f 

“I  suppose  you  mean  that  the  Jewish 
moral  instinct  should  be  preserved  so 
that  the  ethical  contributions  of  the  race 
may  be  continued;  that  till  the  home  in 
Palestine  is  established  Jews  elsewhere 
should  preserve  identity;  but  when  that 
home  is  accomplished,  there  is  no  need 
for  Jews  elsewhere  to  survive,  though 
they  will  have  the  option  to  do  so  if 
they  desire. 

“Assimilation,  t.  e.,  loss  of  identity, 
vel  non,  has  never  been  adequately  dis- 
cussed. I hope  for  something  helpful 
in  your  coming  discussion.” 

The  question  of  intermarriage  and  the 
question  of  prejudice  are  inextricably 
bound  up  together.  Therefore,  I wish 
to  answer  an  objection  to  what  I said 
in  a former  article  about  the  way  many 
Jews  feel  toward  the  disabilities  im- 
posed on  them  in  Germany, — subtler 
than  in  Russia,  but  in  some  ways  as 
galling: 

“I  have  read  your  article  ‘The  Jews 
and  this  War,’  with  a great  deal  of  in- 
terest, but  must  beg  leave  to  call  your 
attention  to  what  I consider  certain  er- 
rors of  fact.  After  saying  (p.  177,  Aug- 
ust 21,  1915)  that  the  German  Jew  does 
not  suffer  from  denial  of  ordinary  edu- 
cation, you  state  that  the  discrimination 
is  in  the  upper  walks  of  life  and,  in  gen- 


eral, exclusion  from  participation  in 
political,  university  and  military  life. 

“Permit  me  to  say  that  you  are  but 
partially  correct  in  this. 

“It  is  true  that  the  Tew’s  chances  of 
becoming  an  officer  in  the  army  are 
practically  nil,  the  profession  of  arms  be- 
ing regarded  more  or  less  as  the  domain 
of  the  nobility,  with  the  result  that  the 
ordinary  mortal,  even  if  a Gentile,  does 
not  generally  ascend  to  the  higher  posi- 
tions. 

“Similarly  the  Jew  is  not  wanted  in 
the  higher  administrative  positions  as 
long  as  he  is  professedly  a Jew.  This 
obstacle  removed,  there  seems  to  be  no 
bar  to  ability.  Mr.  Falk  (of  ‘May-Law 
fame’)  was  a rabbi’s  son,  and  Mr.  Falk’s 
son  an  officer  in  the  army.  Still  you  are 
correct  in  speaking  of  ‘general’  exclu- 
sion. 

“But  I think  that  you  are  absolutely 
misinformed  when  you  state  that  there  is 
a general  exclusion  from  political  and 
university  life. 

“Jews  are,  and  from  the  very  com- 
mencement of  German  political  life  have 
been,  both  prominent  and  numerous  in 
all  progressive  parties,  in  fact  numerous 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  percentage 
which  they  form  of  the  general  popula- 
tion. Jacobi,  perhaps  the  leading  and 
the  most  bitter  opponent  of  Bismarck's 
in  the  60’s,  was  a Jew;  and  so  was 
Laskor,  the  leader  of  the  National  Lib- 
eral party  in  the  70’s. 

“Having  studied  at  German  universities 
and  polytechnic  schools  at  that  time,  I 
am  prepared  to  state  that  the  Jew. 
then,  furnished  ihore  thala  his  quota  of 
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the  number  of  students.  I also  know 
that  several  of  my  professors  were  Jews, 
and  typical  Jews  at  that. 

“Seven  years  ago  I spent  a year  in 
Germany  and  adjoining  countries,  and  I 
must  confess  that  I am  puzzled  where 
vour  informant  may  have  obtained  the 
impression  of  ‘absolute  mental  subordi- 
nation to  the  governing  few  by  all  classes 
as  the  basis  of  German  civilization.’ 

“The  actual  preponderance  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  governing  few  is  a fact, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  above  de- 
scribed condition  of  absolute  mental 
subordination  prevails  among  the  parti- 
sans of  the  governing  few,  and  is  desired 
by  the  latter  to  prevail  everywhere;  but 
it  is  bold,  to  say  the  least,  to  draw  there- 
from the  conclusion  of  mental  subor- 
dination existing  on  the  part  of  the  na- 
tion ; forming  the  basis  of  its  civilization. 

“This  claim  flies  in  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  half  of  the  voters  train  with 
the  Social-Democratic  Party,  either  be- 
cause they  are  rebellious  Socialists  or  be- 
cause they  wish  to  register  their  protest 
against  the  governing  few  as  strongly  as 
possible  (without  being  Socialists). 

“It,  therefore,  seems  to  me  that  your 
informant,  even  if  he  had  passed  through 
Germany  as  a mere  tourist  and  without 
getting  into  touch  with  the  people, 
should  have  avoided  the  mistake  em- 
bodied in  the  statement  quoted.” 

Particularly  interesting  in  this  letter  is 
the  defense  that  a man  can  rise  in  the 
higher  administrative  positions  in  Ger- 
many if  he  ceases  to  profess  his  Jewish 
faith  or  race.  That  defense,  of  course, 
admits  the  case.  In  the  Jewish  En- 
cyclopedia, under  “Conversion,”  you  will 
find  a list  of  prominent  convertees.  Nine- 
tenths  of  them  are  German.  Of  course, 
there  are  some  exceptions  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  unconverted  Jews.  Some  men 
are  so  big  that  their  exclusion  would  be 
a scandal.  Yet  even  Ehrlich  could  not 
become  professor  at  a university.  Ballin 
could  not  become  a Crown  Minister,  as 
both  refused  to  go  under  the  pump. 
Jacob  Barth,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
Arabists  in  Germany,  never  advanced 
beyond  “Ausserordentliche  Professor.”  A 
scholarly  Jewish  friend  of  mine  was  ad- 
vised not  to  attempt  to  take  his  “doctor” 
in  Berlin,  but  to  run  off  to  Leipzig — 
which  he  did. 

What  is  the  use  of  the  large  Socialistic 
and  Liberal  vote?  The  Reichstag  is  sim- 
ply a place  for  talking.  Its  resolutions 
are  in  no  way  binding  upon  the  govern- 
ment. The  government  snaps  its  fingers 
at  its  votes  and  does  as  it  pleases.  And 
even  the  Ministers  are  powerless.  The 
Kaiser  goes  his  own  way  behind  them — 
having  his  own  special  envoys,  who  re- 
port to  him  privately.  That  came  out 
in  the  documents  dealing  with  the  origin 
of  the  war.  At  Vienna,  London  and  Pet- 
rograd  were  such  envoys,  and  Bethman- 
Holweg  was  in  the  dark  as  regards  some 
of  the  most  important  developments. 

Whatever  may  be  said  about  the  re- 
lative status  of  the  Jews  in  the  various 
European  countries,  it  is  clear  that 
wherever  in  Europe  they  exist  in  large 


numbers  their  ability  to  get  on  is  re- 
lated to  their  willingness  to  abjure  their 
faith;  which  means  that  very  soon  they 
will  be  amalgamated.  Look  briefly  at 
the  general  world-situation  regarding  in- 
termarriage. It  is  necessary  to  consider 
religion  instead  of  race,  since  only  of 
religion  does  the  law  take  account.  But 
the  result  is  roughly  the  same. 

Marriage  between  Jews  and  Christians 
was  universally  prohibited  up  to  the 
French  Revolution.  It  is  still  prohibited 
in  Russia  and  other  Greek  Church  coun- 
tries, Austria,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the 
Mohammedan  countries.  The  countries 
where  intermarriage  is  most  frequent  are 
Denmark,  Italy,  Sweden,  France,  and 
Australia.  In  Sweden,  mixed  marriages 
are  more  frequent  than  pure  Jewish  ones. 
In  Denmark,  mixed  marriages  are  much 
more  than  a third  of  the  total  in  which 
Jew's  take  part.  In  Australia,  the  per- 
centage is  almost  a third.  In  Germany, 
it  is  about  a tenth;  in  Holland  a little 
more.  In  countries  like  Hungary,  which 
have  only  recently  permitted  intermar- 
riage, the  number  of  mixed  marriages 
has  been  rapidly  increasing.  It  should  be 
explained  perhaps,  for  the  general  read- 
er, that  what  would  ordinarily  be  called 
mixed  marriages  exist  in  small  numbers 
even  where  mixed  marriages  legally  so- 
called  are  forbidden.  In  other  words, 
some  men  and  more  women  change  their 
religion  in  order  to  avoid  the  law.  It 
seems  to  be  true  that  the  percentage  of 
mixed  marriages  varies  directly  with  the 
prosperity  of  the  Jews  and  inversely 
with  their  relative  numbers.  Prosperity 
brings  them  into  touch  with  the  Gen- 
tiles. Numbers  raise  prejudice  and  also 
give  the  Jews  a wider  choice  among  their 
own  people.  In  the  United  States, 
therefore,  mixed  marriages  are  rather 
frequent  in  proportion  in  the  southern 
states,  but  less  than  one  to  every  thou- 
sand Jewish  marriages  in  New  York. 

rT,HOSE  being  the  facts,  if  you  were  a 
± Jewish  man  or  maiden  and  loved  a 
Gentile,  what  would  you  do  about  it?  If 
you  were  a Jew  and  had  children,  would 
you  send  them  to  Jewish  schools  and 
synagogues,  or  encourage  their  associa- 
tion with  Christians,  with  the  not  im- 
probable consequences?  Would  you  go 
to  hotels  and  summer  resorts  where 
Jews  predominated?  Which,  in  other 
words,  of  the  following  three  things 
would  you  do? 

1 —  Encourage  amalgamation  and  the 
relations  that  lead  naturally  to  inter- 
marriage. 

2 —  Discourage  amalgamation  and 
close  social  relations. 

3 —  Encourage  close  social  relations, 
but  nevertheless  battle  against  inter- 
marriage. 

Intermarriage  and  social  relations  are 
comparatively  easy  problems  for  a liber- 
al-minded Gentile.  They  are  most  dif- 
ficult for  an  idealistic  Jew.  To  the  Gen- 
tile there  can  be  no*sound  reason  against 
marrying  a Jew,  and  indeed  a strong 
reason  for  it.  He  knows  that  such  a 
strain,  selected  through  several  thousand 


years, — able,  persistent,  patient, — cannot 
but  strengthen  his  stock;  and  if  he  pre- 
fers more  amenity,  less  strenuousness, 
than  he  deems  characteristic  of  the  Jew 
he  is  yet  sure  that  by  crossing  and  en- 
vironment the  Hebraism  will  be  tem- 
pered. To  him,  therefore,  if  he  feels 
the  desire,  and  is  without  social  fear  or 
religious  prejudice,  there  can  be  no  ob- 
stacle. 

Many  and  many  a Jew,  on  the  other 
hand,  liberal  as  the  sun,  finds  the  prob- 
lem bitterly  difficult.  The  higher  and 
more  unselfish  his  aspiration  the  more 
painful  the  dilemma.  Let  us  leave  out 
mere  creed  difficulties,  such  as  exist  be- 
tween Catholic  and  Protestant,  as  they 
are  on  the  rapid  road  to  disappearance 
anyway,  unless  they  are  connected  with 
something  beyond  th6  question  of  wheth- 
er one  group  of  mortals  knows  more 
about  God’s  exact  opinion  than  another 
group  does.  It  is  also  fair  enough  to  put 
only  minor  emphasis  on  the  point  that 
increase  of  crime  among  the  American 
Jew’s  is  due  to  the  breaking  away  from 
their  religion  by  the  younger  Jews. 
That  is  true,  but  it  is  temporary’.  It  is 
a transition  stage  in  w’hich  they  have 
left  the  ancient  social  and  moral  sanc- 
tions, expressed  in  their  religion,  and 
have  not  yet  become  saturated  with  the 
ethical  group  consciousness  of  the  whole 
social  unit  in  which  they  live.  If  we 
look  beyond  the  transition  period,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  more  ground  for  saying 
that  ethical  soundness  is  inseparable 
from  a religious  system  in  the  case  of 
a Jew  than  it  is  in  the  case  of  an  Ameri- 
can, Briton,  or  Frenchman.  If  the  Jew’s 
become  entirely  part  of  the  American 
nation,  with  no  separateness,  if  they  go 
into  the  melting  pot,  they  will  share  the 
ethics  of  the  whole. 

We  are  merely  driven  on,  therefore,  to 
the  one  great  question,  whether  they  as 
a race  are  willing  in  the* end  to  disappear 
or  not.  The  question  never  confronted 
them  before  as  it  does  now,  because  the 
bigotry  of  Christians  heretofore  would 
have  been  enough  to  prevent  amalgama- 
tion. That  bigotry  (speaking  not  in 
years  but  in  decades)  is  on  the  verge  of 
disappearing,  if  it  is  not  kept  alive  by 
Jewish  separateness -and  caste  of  race 
solidarity.  So  at  bottom  it  is  now  up  to 
the  Jew.  Will  he  commit  suicide,  will 
he  destroy  his  special  attributes,  his 
tradition,  or  will  he  not?  As  a mere 
matter  of  observation,  leaving  theory’ 
apart,  I conclude  that  the  most  poetical, 
idealistic  Jews  think  that  to  marry  a 
Christian,  as  things  stand  today,  is  to 
lower  a noble  banner;  it  is,  for  per- 
sonal advantage  or  happiness,  to  yield  a 
great  world-cause.  In  other  words,  to 
intermarry  is  to  do  wrong.  It  is  gen- 
uine sin,  for  it  is  sin  not  merely  against 
a traditional  religious  rule,  but  against 
the  light  of  reason.  I say,  “as  things 
stand  today.”  Is  there  no  way  out;  no 
development  by  which  the  Jews  may  be 
less  a separate  people  in  the  various 
countries,  without  sin,  without  lowering 
the  banner  of  their  worthy  and  contribu- 
te ideal?  I think  there  is. 


Mr.  Hapgood’s  article  next  week  mil  be  on  “ The  Future  of  the  Jews  in  America .” 
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Hits  on  the  Stage 

" Hobson’s  Choice” 


ONE  of  the  distressing  features  of 
the  present  dramatic  season  is 
that  there  are  so  many  strong 
characters  and  so  few  charming  ones. 
Most  of  our  stage  contemporaries  are 
sinister  gobs  of  humanity.  After  the 
ordinary  performance  it  is  refreshing  to 
step  out  into  the  brisk  air  of  a north- 
bound subway.  In  Hobsons  Choice  it’s 
different.  Hobson  is  charming.  His 
three  daughters  are  charming.  His  three 
sons-in-law  are  charming.  His  five 
neighbors  are  charming.  Mr. 

Harold  Brighouse  has  taken 
a dozen  commonplace  inhab- 
itants of  Lancashire,  Eng- 
land, and  made  them  ex- 
tremely pleasant.  His  play 
may  lack  continuity.  It  may 
even  ramble.  But  it  charms. 

It  is  rather  nice  to  feel 
that  there  are  still  plays  in 
the  environs  of  Broadway 
that  emphasize  character 
rather  than  “situation.”  No 
doubt  the  latter  adjunct  has 
its  value,  but  it  is  a novelty 
to  enjoy  a whimsicality  of 
human  nature,  rather  than 
wonder  when  it’s  going  to 
shoot  its  seducer.  Perhaps 
the  comparison  is  a bit  ex- 
travagant, but  it  might  be 
remarked  that  Sheridan  and 
Goldsmith  did  not  depend 
solely  upon  loaded  revolvers 
lying  in  hidden  drawers. 

It  is  no  more  than  honor- 
able to  confess  that  the 
writer  is  quite  ignorant  of 
Lancastrians  in  general,  and 
Lancastrians  of  the  years 
1870-80  in  particular.  Con- 
sequently he  will  have  to 
forego  the  pleasure  of  say- 
ing that  Mr.  Brighouse  has 
drawn  his  characters  true  to 
life.  But  he  has  done  bet- 
ter: he  has  made  Lancashire 
a place  in  which  one  must 
spend  a week-end,  after  the 
war  is  over;  and  he  has 
given  lovers  of  clean,  enter- 
taining drama  a chance  to 
show  their  enthusiasm. 

The  original -Hobson  (“died 
1630,”  is  the  annalist’s  only 
entry)  was  an  English  livery- 
man. It  was  his  custom  to 
force  patrons  to  take  the  horse  which 
stood  nearest  the  stable  door, — from 
which  practise  arose  the  proverb,  “Hob- 
son’s choice.”  The  modern  Hobson  is 
in  a less  dictatorial  position.  For  him 
it  is  Maggie  who  does  the  choosing. 
Maggie  is  the  eldest  of  the  three  daugh- 
ters who  help  him  run  his  bootshop  in 
Salford.  The  younger  two,  Alice  and 
Yickey,  are  not  of  much  assistance.  They 
are  too  intent  upon  Salford  beaux  and 
1879  bustles  to  be  capable  of  much  in 
the  shoe  line.  In  fact,  after  an  unusually 
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outre  flaunting  of  these  feminine  corol- 
laries, Hobson  decides  that  the  twro 
younger  daughters  must  be  disposed  of 
in  marriage.  “I’d  like  them  to  wed 
temperance  young  men,”  he  says.  “ ’En- 
nery!”  exclaims  a friend,  “keep  your  am- 
bition within  bounds!” 

But  it  is  Maggie — “the  kind  of  a maid 
that  men  don’t  fancy” — who  first  wins  a 
husband.  She  summons  Will  Mossop, 
shoemaker,  from  his  workman’s  bench  in 
the  cellar.  Will  appears,  delightfully 


naive,  and  not  at  all  prepared  for  the 
blow  that  awaits  him.  Then  Maggie 
proposes  her  scheme:  Will  has  a fine 
pair  of  hands  for  shoemaking,  she  has  a 
fine  brain  for  bookkeeping, — well, 
couldn’t  they.  . . .?  Couldn’t  they 

what f asks  Will.  Well,  replies  Maggie, 
wouldn’t  it  be  a good  scheme  to  . . . 
But  Will  doesn’t  help  her  a bit;  so 
Maggie  tells  him  that  they’re  going  to 
be  married.  Will  objects  strenuously; 
he  respects  her  infinitely,  he  admires  her 
beyond  words, — but  he  is  positive  that 


he  doesn’t  love  her.  Besides,  he’s 
“tookened.”  “Tookened”  to  whom,  de- 
mands Molly.  Ada  Figgins  is  the  lucky 
maid.  Very  well,  says  Maggie,  we’ll  set- 
tle Ada.  And  she  does.  Ada  is  informed 
that  there  is  no  use  in  hoping;  she  must 
give  up  all  expectations  of  having  Will 
and  his  jew’s-harp  in  her  household. 

Once  started,  there  is  no  stopping 
Maggie.  She  carries  matters  to  a point, 
and  informs  her  father  that  she  intends 
to  marry  Will  Mossop.  Her  father  is 
decidedly  opposed  to  the 
match;  no  daughter  of  his 
shall  marry  a common  shoe- 
maker! He  threatens  to 
strap  Will  soundly, — where- 
upon Will  suddenly  becomes 
seized  of  a passion  for  Mag- 
gie and  defies  paternal  ire. 

The  succeeding  three  acts, 
it  must  be  confessed,  are 
weaker  in  construction,  but 
they  are  just  as  strong  in 
characterization.  Will  Mos- 
sop, guided  by  the  com- 
petent Maggie,  sets  up  a 
rival  bootshop  and  takes  all 
the  trade  away  from  Hob- 
son. The  father  stubbornly 
refuses  to  forgive  Maggie. 
But  in  the  last  act  he  has 
need  of  a woman’s  care.  The 
two  younger  girls  have  been 
married;  his  business  has 
fallen  into  decay;  he  him- 
self has  succumbed  to  alco- 
hol. Which  daughter  will  re- 
turn to  him?  In  a Learlike 
scene,  the  two  younger 
daughters  refuse  to  come 
back;  but  Maggie  agrees  to 
help  her  father.  But  if  she 
returns,  he  must  take  her 
husband  into  partnership. 
Will  Mossop  for  a partner? 
Hobson  will  never  consent. 
But  Maggie  has  her  way. 
Very  well,  he  will  see  Mos- 
sop. Then  he  must  pnt  on  a 
collar,  says  Maggie.  This  is 
too  much,  and  Hobson 
stoutly  refuses.  Again  Mag- 
gie triumphs.  “Very  well,” 
her  father  says,  “I’ll  put. my 
collar  on.  But  mind  you!  it 
isn’t  for  Will  Mossop!  It’s 
because  my  neck  is  cold.” 
And  thus  the  partnership  of 
“Mossop  and  Hobson,  Boot  Merchants,” 
is  formed. 

The  three  chief  roles  are  admirably 
taken.  Miss  Molly  Pearson,  beloved 
“Bunty,”  plays  the  part  of  Maggie  with 
charm  and  vivacity.  Mr.  Andrews  and 
Mr.  Kane,  as  father  and  husband  re- 
spectively, are  very  capable  actors.  The 
other  nine  Lancashirians  make  nine  most 
interesting  parts.  Prophecies  are  pre- 
carious, but  these  folk  ought  to  have 
their  dialect  well  memorized  by  the 
time  Hobson’s  Choice  leaves  the  boards. 
Original  from 
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Mollie  Pearson  as  Maggie. 
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Hits  on  the  Stage 

"The  Eternal  Magdalene” 


IN  SPITE  of  a superficial  jocularity, 
The  Eternal  Magdalene  attempts  to 
handle  a very  real  problem.  Ex- 
ternally the  play  bristles  with  familiar 
jests,  big  situations  and  imitation  Billy 
Sundays;  internally  it  asserts  that  the 
world  has  pever  been  able  to  rid  itself 
of  magdalenes,  and  shouldn’t  try  to.  The 
author,  Mr.  Robert  McLaughlin,  holds 
that  the  magdalene  must  come  down 
through  the  ages  for  the  benefit  of 
humanity.  She  is  put  into  the  world  to 
kindle  sympathy  and  to  re- 
buke false  pride.  "He  that 
is  without  sin  among  you, 
let  him  first  cast  a stone  at 
her.” 

To  express  this  idea  Mr. 

McLaughlin  has  made  use  of 
a queer  combination  of 
dream  and  reality.  Elijah 
Bradshaw,  having  attained 
middle-age  and  a sizable  in- 
come, becomes  obsessed  by 
the  usual  passion  for  reform. 

He  is  chairman  of  a com- 
mittee that  seeks  to  rid  its 
city  of  questionable  women. 

To  assist  in  this  work  the 
committee  has  imported 
Rev.  James  Gleason,  another 
stage  edition  of  the  baseball 
reformer.  In  the  first  act 
we  are  shown  the  sincerity 
with  which  Bradshaw  is  car- 
rying on  the  fight;  he  com- 
pels his  wife  and  son  to  give 
up  theatre  for  tabernacle, 
and  refuses  to  sanction  a 
marriage  between  his  daugh- 
ter and  a young  reporter 
who  pokes  fun  at  the  re- 
form movement. 

After  his  family  has 
marched  off  to  the  revival 
meeting,  Bradshaw  remains 
at  home  to  work  on  the 
statement  which  he  is  pre- 
paring for  the  newspapers, 
and  which  is  to  be  the  final 
blow  in  the  cause  of  right- 
eousness. Fatigued  by  his 
zeal,  Bradshaw  falls  asleep 
over  his  work.  It  is  then 
that  the  dream  part  begins. 

The  magdalene  appears  be- 
fore him,  proclaiming  her- 
self the  daughter  of  the  wo- 
man he  betrayed,  many 
years  before.  Alarmed  and  repentant,  he 
takes  her  into  his  household  as  a servant. 
Then  his  own  sins  visit  themselves  upon 
his  children:  the  boy  steals  from  the  bank 
in  which  he  holds  a small  position;  the 
girl  runs  away  with  a scoundrel,  who  se- 
duces her.  These  two  misfortunes,  coming 
close  upon  one  another,  kill  Bradshaw’s 
wife  and  persuade  him  to  put  an  end  to 
his  own  life.  Wretchedly  he  asks  the 
magdelene  why  she  has  come  to  him. 
And  then  the  dream  ends, — and  his  fam- 
ily returns  from  the  tabernacle.  But  it 
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is  a changed  Bradshaw  that  they  find:  a 
Bradshaw  who  is  ready  to  drop  the  fight 
against  the  magdalene,  for  he  realizes 
that  he  is  not  the  one  to  cast  a stone  at 
her. 

Now  all  this  may  be  regarded  as  an 
attempt  to  reap  proceeds  with  sensation- 
alism or  as  a plea  for  human  sympathy. 
No  doubt  Mr.  McLaughlin  had  the  lat- 
ter aim  in  view  when  he  wrote  the  play. 
It  is  pleasant  to  give  him  credit  for  the 
sincere  expression  of  a thought  that  was 


Jutia  Arthur  in“The  Eternal  Magdalene. 

real  to  him.  But,  unfortunately,  the 
audiences  which  go  to  see  The  Eternal 
Magdalene  will  not  be  so  sincere.  They 
will  be  more  interested  in  the  “strong 
stuff”  than  in  the  ethical  principle  be- 
hind it.  A play  which  was  intended,  let 
up  hope,  for  an  appeal  to  human  sym- 
pathy is  very  apt  to  Income  the  haven 
for  mixed  theatre-parties  in  search  of 
after-dinner  thrills.  For  this  conse- 
quence Mr.  McLaughlin  may  not  be  di- 
rectly responsible ; but  he  is  playing  with 
dangerous  material,  where  misinter- 


pretation is  as  serious  as  insincerity. 

The  Eternal  Magdalene  becomes  less  of 
a problem  when  considered  purely  as  a 
play.  Here  there  are  certain  technical 
standards  which  are  easier  of  application 
than  are  moral  or  ethical  principles. 
Considered  by  these  standards,  The 
Eternal  Magdalene  is  not  a strong  play. 
The  line  that  is  drawn  between  dream 
and  reality  is  obscure  and  confusing.  The 
spectator  is  never  certain  which  one  he 
is  witnessing, — with  the  result  that  he 
concentrates  his  attention  on 
finding  out,  and  thereby 
fails  to  get  the  full  effect  of 
the  propaganda.  Further- 
more, the  lines  betray  an  in- 
expert author.  They  are  the 
lines  that  amateurs  write. 
For  instance:  “What  right 
have  your  parents  to  inter- 
fere, when  your  happiness  is 
at  stake?”  Not  a serious 
blemish  in  itself,  perhaps; 
but  a continual  repetition  of 
such  lines — lines  that  have 
long  since  lost  their  conno- 
tation— weakens  the  force  of 
the  play. 

There  is  a third  point  of 
view  from  which  the  play 
may  be  considered:  as  the 
inducement  that  led  Julia 
Arthur  to  return  to  the 
stage.  Miss  Arthur  gave 
up  her  career  in  the  spring 
of  1900.  Previous  to  that 
time  she  had  played  Portia, 
Ophelia,  Desdemona  and  a 
score  of  other  roles  in  a 
capable  and  charming  man- 
ner. Why  she  should  decide 
to  come  out  of  retirement  to 
play  the  part  of  the  magda- 
lene is  puzzling,  but  not  im- 
portant. It  is  enough  to 
know  that  she  has  returned. 
Her  voice  and  her  acting  are 
quite  as  remarkable  as  they 
used  to  be.  Mr.  McLaugh- 
lin’s play  hafe  fully  justified 
its  existence  by  inducing 
Julia  Arthur  to  return  to  the 
stage. 

Mr.  Emmet  Corrigan 
plays  the  part  of  Elijah 
Bradshaw  with  much  more 
depth  and  understanding, 
probably,  than  the  author 
expected  to  be  able  to  put  into  it. 
Miss  Lucile  Watson  occupied  just  ten 
minutes  of  the  second  act,  but  they  were 
by  all  odds  the  most  enjoyable  moments 
of  the  play.  There  was  only  one  draw- 
back about  her  acting:  she  made  the 
character  of  Blanche  Dumond  so  attrac- 
tive that  she  considerably  weakened  the 
author ’8  appeal  for  sympathy  towards 
the  unhappy  woman  of  the  streets. 

The  Eternal  Magdalene  is  worth  see- 
ing, possibly  on  account  of  the  play, 
surely  on  account  of  Julia  Arthur. 

Original  from 
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Bulls  in  China  Shops 

By  RICHARD  Le  GALLIENNE 


Mr.  Le  Gallienne  says  a number  of  things  in  this  article  with  which  the  editor  does  not  agree,  notably  in 
his  discussion  of  the  problem  of  the  relation  of  the  church  to  practical  affairs  today.  We  do  not  think, 
however,  that  it  is  the  business  of  an  editor  to  print  only  what  he  agrees  with,  and  when  a man  is  as  in- 
teresting as  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  makes  himself  in  this  article,  we  are  often  particularly  pleased  to  have  the 
expression  of  points  of  view  that  differ  from  our  own. 


THERE  are  some  people  of  great 
value  and  importance  in  their  own 
spheres  who,  on  the  strength  of 
the  distinction  gained  there,  are  apt 
to  intrude  on  other  spheres  of  which 
they  have  no  knowledge,  where  in 
fact  they  are  irrelevant,  and  often  in- 
deed ridiculously  out  of  place.  This, 
however,  does  not  prevent  their  trying  to 
assert  an  authority  gained  in  their  own 
sphere  in  those  other  spheres  where  they 
simply  do  not  belong;  and  such  is  the 
power  of  a name  that  is  won  for  any 
one  thing  that  the  multitude,  unac- 
customed to  make  distinctions,  accepts 
them  as  authorities  on  the  hundred  other 
things  of  which 
they  know  nothing. 

Thus,  to  take  a 
crude  example,  the 
New  York  police, 
which  is,  without 
doubt,  learned  in 
its  own  world,  and 
well  adapted  and 
equipped  for  assert- 
ing its  authority  there,  something  in- 
trudes, with  its  well-known  bonhomie, 
into  the  worlds  of  drama  and  sculpture; 
and,  because  it  is  an  acknowledged  judge 
of  crooks  and  grafters,  presumes  to  be 
a judge  and  censor  also  of  new  plays 
and  nude  statues. 

Of  course,  the  New  York  police  is 
absurd  in  such  a character,  absurd  as  a 
bull  in  a china  shop  is  absurd;  yet,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  bull  with  the  china,  it 
is  capable  of  doing  quite  a lot  of  dam- 
age. 

I take  the  New  York  police  merely,  as 
1 said,  as  a crude  example  of,  doubtless, 
well-meant  but  entirely  misplaced  en- 
ergy. Actually,  however,  it  is  scarcely 
more  absurd  than  many  similar,  if  more 
distinguished,  bulls  gaily  crashing  about 
on  higher  planes.  Such  are  statesmen 
who,  because  they  are  prime  ministers 
or  presidents,  deem  themselves  authori- 
ties on  everything  within  the  four  winds, 
doctors  of  divinity,  and  general  arbiter 
elcgantiarum. 

Such  a bull  in  a china  shop  in  regard 
to  literature  was  the  late  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. It  is  no  disrespect  towards  his 
great  and  estimable  character  to  say, 
that  while,  of  course,  he  was  technically 
a scholar — “great  Homeric  scholar”  was 
the  accepted  phrase  for  him — there  were 
probably  few  men  in  England  so  devoid 
of  the  literary  sense.  Yet  for  an  author 
to  receive  a post-card  of  commendation 
from  Mr.  Gladstone  meant  at  least  the 
sale  of  an  edition  or  two,  and  a certain 
permanency  in  public  appreciation.  Her 
late  gracious  Majesty  Queen  Victoria 
was  Mr.  Gladstone’s  only  rival  as  the 
literary  destiny  of  the  time.  To  Mr. 
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Gladstone  we  owe  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward, 
to  Her  Majesty  we  owe  Miss  Marie 
Corelli. 

John  Ruskin,  much  as  we  may  admire 
him  for  his  moral  influence,  and  admire, 
or  not  admire,  him  for  his  prose,  was  a 
bull  in  a china  shop  when  he  made  his 
famous  criticism  on  Whistler,  and  thus 
inadvertently  added  to  the  gaiety  of  na- 
tions by  provoking  that  delightful  trial, 
which,  farcical  as  it  seemed  at  the  mo- 
ment, not  merely  evoked  from  Whistler 
himself  some  imperishable  dicta  on  art 
and  the  relation  of  critics  to  art,  but 
really  did  something  towards  the  long- 
drawn  awakening  of  that  mysterious 
somno’ence  called  the  public  conscious- 
ness on  the  strange  mission  of  beauty  in 
this  world,  and,  incidentally,  of  the 
status  of  those  “eccentric”  ministers  of 
it  called  artists. 

I do  not  mean  to  say  that  bulls  in 
china  shops  are  without  their  uses.  John 
Ruskin  is  a shining  example  to  the  con- 
trary. 

/")NE  of  his  contemporaries,  Thomas 
Carlyle,  for  all  his  genius,  was  on 
one  important  subject — that  of  poetry — 
as  much  of  a bull  in  a china  shop  as 
Ruskin  was  in  art.  Great  friends  as 
were  he  and  Tennyson,  the  famous  anec- 
dote a propos  of  Tennyson’s  publication 
of  The  Idylls  of  the  King — “all  vairy  fine, 
Alfred,  but  when  are  you  going  to  do 
some  work?” — and 
many  other  such 
written  deliverances 
suffice  to  show  how 
absolutely  out  of 
court  a great  tragic 
humorist  .and  rheto- 
rician may  be  on  an 
art  practised  by 
writers  at  least  as 
valuable  to  English  literature  as  himself 
— say  Wordsworth,  Shelley,  Coleridge  and 
Keats.  Carlyle  was  a great  writer,  but 
the  names  of  these  four  gentlemen  who, 
according  to  his  standard,  never  did  any 
“work,”  have  a strangely  permanent 
look  about  them  compared  with  that 
of  the  prophet-journalist  of  Chelsea  and 
Ecclefechan. 

A similar  “sage,”  another  of  the  great 
conversational  brow-beaters  of  English 
literature,  Samuel  Johnson,  though  it 
was  his  chief  business  to  be  a critic  of 
poetry,  was  hardly  more  in  court  on  the 
matter  than  Carlyle.  In  fact,  Dr.  John- 
son might  with  truth  be  described  as  the 
King  Bull  of  all  the  Bulls  of  all  the 
China  Shops.  There  was  no  subject, 
however  remote  from  his  knowledge  or 
experience,  on  which  he  would  hesitate 
to  pronounce,  and  if  necessary  bludgeon 
forth,  his  opinion.  But  in  his  case, 


there  is  one  important  distinction  to  be 
made,  a distinction  that  has  made  him 
immortal.  He  disported  his  huge  bulk 
about  the  china  shop  with  such  quaint- 
ness, with  such  engaging  sturdiness  of 
character,  strangely  displaying  all  the 
time  so  unique  a wisdom  of  that  world 
that  lies  outside  and  encloses  all  china 
shops,  so  unparalleled  a genius  of  com- 
mon sense,  oddly  linked  with  that  good 
old-time  quality  called  “the  fear  of  God,” 
that  in  his  case  we  felt  that  the  china, 
after  all,  didn’t  matter,  but  that  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson,  “the  great  lexicogra- 
pher,” supremely  did.  His  opinions  of 
Scotsmen,  or  his  opinions  of  poetry,  in 
themselves  amount  to  lit t’e — though  they 
arc  far  from  being  without  their  shrewd 
insight — and  much  of  the  china — such  as 
Milton's  poetry — among  which  he  gam- 
bolled, after  the  manner  of  Behemo'B 
chanced  to  be  indestructible.  Any  eh 
he  broke  was  all  to  the  ultimate  good 
the  china  shop.  Yet,  if  we  accept  h 
so,  is  it  not  because  he  was  such  a wi 
derful  bull  in  the  china  shop  of 
world? 

There  have  been  other  such  bulls  1 
hardly  another  so  great,  and  with 
name  I will,  for  the  moment  at  le; 
put  personalities  aside  and  refer 
droves  rather  than  individual  bulls, 
familiar  type  of  the  bull  in  the  ch 
shop  is  the  modern  clergyman,  who 
parently  insecure  in  his  status  of  saint- 
hood, dissatisfied  with  that  spiritual 
sphere  which  so  many  confiding  human 
beings  have  given  into  his  keeping,  will 
be  forever  pushing  his  way  like  an  un- 
welcome, yet  quite  unauthoritative,  po- 
liceman, into  the  turmoil  of  human  af- 
fairs— of  which  politics  is  a sort  of 
summary — where  his  opinion  is  not  of 
the  smallest  value,  though,  perforce,  it 
is  received  with  a certain  momentary  re- 
spect— as  though  some  beautiful  old  lady 
should  stroll  up  to  a battery  of  artillery, 
engaged  in  some  difficult  and  dangerous 
attack,  and  offer  her  advice  as  to  the 
sighting  and  management  of  the  guns. 
The  modern  clergyman’s  interference  in 
the  working  out  of  the  secular  problems 
of  modern  life  has  no  such  picturesque 
beauty,  and  it  is  even  less  effective. 

QNE  would  have  thought  that  to  have 
the  care  of  men’s  souls  would  be 
enough.  What  a world  of  suggestiveness 
there  was  in  the  old  phrase  “a  cure  of 
souls!”  Hen’s  souls  need  saving  as 
much  today  as  ever.  Perhaps  they  were 
never  in  greater  danger.  Therefore,  as 
the  proverbial  place  for  the  cobbler  is 
his  last,  so,  more  than  ever,  the  place 
for  the  clergyman  is  his  church,  his 
pulpit  and  those  various  spiritual  offices 
for  which  he  is  presumably  “chosen.” 
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His  vows  do  not  call  upon  him  either 
to  be  a politician  or  a matinee  idol,  nor 
is  it  his  business  to  sow  doubt  where  he 
is  paid  for  preaching  faith.  If  the 
church  is  losing  its  influence,  it  is  largely 
because  of  its  inefficient  interference  in 


Of  God,  of  the  world,  of  the  soul, 

With  a plainness  as  near, 

As  flashing  as  Moses  felt 

When  he  lay  in  the  night  by  his  flock 

On  the  starlit  Arabian  waste — 

Can  rise  and  obey 

The  beck  of  the  Spirit  like  him? 


so  we  cannot  help  laughing,  though  we 
are  often  ashamed  of  ourselves  for  our 
laughter.  It  was  said  of  Wordsworth 
that  he  would  botanize  upon  his 
mother’s  grave.  Of  Shaw  one  can  say, 
with  even  more  truth,  that  he  would 


secular  affairs,  and  because  of  the  small 
percentage  of  real  spirituality  amongst 
its  clergy. 

But  there  is  a worse  intrusion  than  that 
of  clergymen  into  secular  affairs.  There 
is  the  intrusion  of  the  cheap  atheist,  the 
small  materialistic  thinker,  into  a sphere 
of  which  certainly  no  clergyman  or  priest 
has  any  monopoly,  that  sphere  of  what 
we  call  the  spiritual  life;  which,  however 
undemonstrable  by  physical  tests,  has 
been  real  to  so  many  men  and  women 
whose  intellects  can  hardly  be  called 
negligible,  from  Plato  to  Newman.  I 
have  too  much  respect  for  their  cour- 
ageous sincerity,  their  nobility  of  char- 
acter, as  well  as  for  the  necessary,  if 
superficial,  destructive  work  they  did, 
when  to  do  such  work  meant  no  little 
personal  peril  and  obloquy  to  themselves, 
to  class  Robert  Ingersoll  and  Charles 
Bradlaugh  with  the  small  fry  that  re- 
semble them  merely  in  their  imitative 
negations;  yet  this  is  certainly  true  of 
both  of  them:  that  they  were  bulls  in 
the  china  shop  to  this  extent — that  they 
confounded  real  religion  with  the  de- 
fective, historical  evidences  of  one  re- 
ligion, and  the  mythologic  assertions  and 
incongruities  of  its  sacred  book.  They 
did  splendid  work  in  their  iconoclastic 
criticism  of  “the  letter”  that  “killeth,” 
but  of  “the  spirit”  that  “giveth  life”  they 
seem  to  have  had  but  little  inkling.  To 
make  fun  of  Jonah  and  the  whale,  or 
“the  mistakes  of  Moses,”  had  no  doubt 
a certain  usefulness,  but  it  was  no  valid 
argument  against  the  existence  of  God, 
nor  did  it  explain  away  the  mysterious 
religious  sense  in  man,  however  or  when- 
ever expressed.  Neither  Ingersoll  nor 
Bradlaugh  saw  that  the  crudest  Mumbo- 
Dumbo  idolatry  of  the  savage  does  really 
stand  for  some  point  of  rapport  between 
the  seen  and  the  unseen,  and  that,  so 
long  as  the  mysterious  sacrednes  of  life 
is  acknowledged  and  reverenced,  it  mat- 
ters little  by  what  symbol  we  acknowl- 
edge it  and  do  it  reverence. 

One  may  consider  that  the  present 
age  is  an  age  of  spiritual  eclipse,  though 
that  is  not  the  writer’s  opinion,  and  ques- 
tion with  Matthew  Arnold — 

What  girl 

Now  reads  in  her  bosom  as  clear 

As  Rebekah  read,  when  she  sate 

At  eve  by  the  palm-shaded  well? 

Who  guards  in  her  breast 

As  deep,  as  pellucid  a spring 

Of  feeling,  as  tranquil,  as  sure? 

What  bard. 

At  the  height  of  his  vision,  can  deem 


VET  the  sight  of  one  who  sees  is 
worth  more  than  the  blindness  of  a 
hundred  that  cannot  see.  Some  people 
are  born  with  spiritual  antennae  and  some 
without.  There  is  much  delicate  wonder 
in  the  universe  that  needs  special  or- 
ganizations for  its  apprehension.  “One 
eye,”  you  remember,  that  of  Browning’s 
Sordello — 

. . . . one  eye 

In  all  Verona  cared  for  the  soft  sky. 

In  these  imponderable  and  invisible 
matters,  many  are  in  a like  case  with 
Hamlet’s  mother,  when  she  was  unable 
to  see  the  ghost  of  his  father  which 
he  so  plainly  saw.  “Yet  all  there  is  I 
see!”  exclaimed  the  queen — though  there 
she  was  quite  wrong,  as  wrong  as  Mr. 
Ruskin  when  he  could  see  nothing  in  that 
painting  of  Whistler’s  but  a cockscomb 
throwing  a paint-pot  at  a canvas  and 
calling  it  a picture! 

Many  people  who  have  sharp  enough 
eyes  and  ears  for  their  own  worlds  are 
absolutely  blind  and  deaf  when  intro- 
duced into  other  worlds  for  which  nature 
has  not  equipped 
them.  But  this  by 
no  means  prevents 
their  pronouncing 
authoritative  opin- 
ions in  those  worlds, 
opinions  which 
would  be  amusing 
if  they  were  not  so 
impertinent.  Many 
literary  people  proclaim  their  indifference 
to  and  even  contempt  for  music — as  if 
their  announcement  meant  anything 
more  than  their  music  deafness,  their  un- 
fortunate exclusion  from  a great  art. 
Mark  Twain  used  to  advertise  his  pref- 
erence for  the  pianola  over  the  piano — 
as  if  that  proved  anything  against  the 
playing  of  Paderewski.  Similarly,  he 
acted  the  bull  in  the  china  shop  in  re- 
gard to  Christian  Science,  which  cannot 
be  the  accepted  creed  of  millions  of  men 
and  women  of  intelligence  and  soc;al 
value  without  deserving  even  in  a critic 
the  approach  of  some  respect. 

But  humorists  are  privileged  persons. 
That  no  doubt  accounts  for  the  aston- 
ishing toleration  of  Bernard  Shaw.  Were 
it  not  that  he  is  a farceur , born  to  write 
knockabout  comedies — his  plays,  by  the 
way,  might  be  termed  knockabout  com- 
edies of  the  middle-class  mind — he  would 
never  have  got  a hearing  for  his  com- 
monplace blasphemies  and  cheap  intel- 
lectual antics.  He  is  undeniably  “funny,” 


dance  an  Irish  jig  upon  his  mother’s 
grave.  To  him  there  is  nothing  sacred — 
except  his  press-notices  and — his  royal- 
ties. 

JTIS  so-called  “philosophy”  has  an  air 
of  dangerous  novelty  only  to  those 
innocent  middle  classes  born  but  yester- 
day, to  whom  any  form  of  thought  is  a 
novelty.  Methuselah  himself  was  not 
older  than  Mr.  Shaw’s  “original  ideas.” 
In  England  twenty  years  ago  we  were 
long  since  weary  of 
his  egotistic  buf- 
fooneries. Of  any- 
thing “fine”  in  liter- 
ature or  art,  he  is 
contemptuously  ig- 
norant, and  from 
understanding  of 
any  of  the  finer 
shades  of  human 
life,  or  of  the  meaning  of  such  words  as 
“honor,”  “gentleman,”  “beauty,”  “relig- 
ion,” he  is  by  nature  utterly  shut  out. 
He  laughs  and  sneers  to  make  up  for 
his  deficiencies,  like  that  Pietro  Aretino 
who  threw  his  perishable  mud  at  Mich- 
ael Angelo.  So  is  it  always  with  the 
vulgarian  out  of  his  sphere.  Once  Mr. 
Shaw  dared  to  talk  vulgarly  of  God  to 
a great  man  who  believed  in  God — 
Count  Tolstoy. 

He  had  written  to  Tolstoy  a propo.s 
his  insignificant  little  play  The  Showing 
I p of  Blanco  Posnet , and  in  the  course 
of  his  letter  had  said,  “Suppose  the 
world  were  only  one  of  God’s  jokes, 
would  you  work  any  less  to  make  it  a 
good  joke  instead  of  a bad  one?”  Tol- 
stoy had  hitherto  been  favorably  inclined 
towards  Shaw,  owing  to  his  friend  and 
biographer,  Mr.  Aylmer  Maude;  but 
this  cheap-jack  sacrilege  was  too  much 
for  the  great  old  man,  who  seemed  to 
know  God  with  almost  Matthew  Ar- 
nold’s 

. . . . plainness  as  near, 

As  flashing  as  Moses  felt 

and  he  closed  the  correspondence  with 
a rebuke  which  would  have  abashed  any 
one  but  the  man  to  whom  it  was  sent. 

Tolstoy  was  like  Walt  Whitman— he 
“argued  not  concerning  God.”  It  is  a 
point  of  view  which  people  like  Mr. 
Shaw  can  never  understand;  any  more 
than  he  or  his  like  can  comprehend  that 
there  are  areas  of  human  feeling  over 
which  for  him  and  other  such  bulls  in 
china  shops  should  be  posted  the  deli- 
cate Americanism — “Keep  Out.” 


Pastel 

By  ELIAS  UEBERMAN 


A UTUMN  leaves  in  russet  and  brown, 
Autumn  leaves  in  red  and  gold; 

The  wind  is  shaking  them  trembling  down 
Dank  with  fog  and  chilled  with  cold. 
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Little  mounds  on  the  windswept  heath, 

Little  mounds  of  russet  and  red; 

The  ghost  of  a sigh  and  a hero’s  wreath 
For  the  Belgian  lads  whom  the  wind  mourns  dead. 
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DRIVING  INTO  THE  PACK. 

The  end  of  a long  run  by  Donoho  of  Columbia , who  has  been  aided  by  some  of  the  prettiest  downfield  interference 
seen  this  season  on  any  field.  Donoho  has  come  forty  yards  through  a broken  field  in  the  end  to  meet  tacklers  in 
front  arid  on  both  sides.  There  was  no  choice  left  but  to  make  his  last  lunge  straight  ahead.  The  Columbia  inter- 
ferer,  on  the  ground,  one  leg  in  air,  has  made  a last,  but  this  time  futile,  drive  into  the  Stevens  tacklers. 


Columbia  Football  Comes  to  Life 


IT  IS  well  once  in  a while  to  take  a 
day  off  from  Harvard,  Yale,  Prince- 
ton and  teams  of  their  class,  and 
: tudy  some  of  the  institutions  that  are 
building  the  game  of  football  from  the 
ground  up.  For  this  purpose  there  is 
no  better  place  to  go  than  South  Field, 
where  Columbia  football,  so  long  dor- 
mant, is  enjoying  a period  of  recrudes- 
cence that  promises  well  for  the  future. 
The  story  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  game 
at  Morningside  is  too  well  known,  and 
too  deserving  of  oblivion  to  be  retold 
here.  Columbia  is  seeking  to  build  upon 
absolutely  new  and  absolutely  sound 
foundations  for  a long  and  prosperous 
future.  On  the  showing  to  date  I be- 
lieve this  future  is  assured. 

The  Morningside  men  are  particularly 
fortunate  in  that  they  have  not  the 
temptation  to  “go  after’’  the  big  teams 
simply  because  their  own  eleven  may 
turn  out  to  be  unusually  good,  and  so 
to  swing  into  that  hectic  development 
that  ruined  the  game  for  the  light  blue 
and  white  years  ago.  They  are  fortu- 
nate, too,  in  making  their  modest  be- 
ginnings under  a coaching  system  that 
w’ould  prove  extremely  valuable  at  some 
colleges  with  greater  reputations. 

Nelson  Metcalfe,  the  old  Oberlin  star, 
has  complete  charge  of  the  eleven,  and 
he  set  out  single-handed  to  build  up  a 
team  in  four  weeks  before  the  opening 
game  out  of  material  much  of  which  had 
never  seen  a game  and  certainly  had 
never  expected  to  play  in  one.  Quite  a 
large  order  for  any  man,  no  matter  how 
capable.  As  it  turned  out,  however. 
Columbia  had  made  many  friends 
through  the  ano^mcement  oL  the  in- 
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By  HERBERT  REED 

teresting  experiment  about  to  be  under- 
taken and  the  manner  of  going  about 
it  as  well.  The  result  was  that  besides 
enlisting  the  aid  of  Tom  Thorp,  one  of 
the  greatest  line  players  of  a decade  ago, 
and  today  one  of  the  best  of  coaches, 
plain,  downright  interest  on  the  part  of 
capable  outside  coaches  who  were  lovers 
of  the  game  impelled  them  to  volunteer 
their  services.  Thus  two  men  who  were 
trained  under  the  successful  Harvard 
system,  Ted  Withington  and  Charley 
Hann,  have  been  of  great  aid  almost 
from  the  beginning.  There  were  also 
Telfer,  a star  end  and  punter  from  Dart- 
mouth, and  Moffett,  an  old  Pennsylvania 
halfback,  to  help  out. 

It  might  be  thought  that  the  presence 
of  so  many  volunteer  cooks  would  inter- 
fere greatly  with  the  work  of  the  chef. 
This  might  have  been  the  case  had  not 
the  situation  at  Columbia  been  different 
from  that  at  any  other  institution.  The 
volunteers  remained  and  will  remain  vol- 
unteers, but  what  Columbia  is  doing  with 
the  game  belongs  solely  to  Metcalfe. 

The  season  opened  with  a smashing 
and  lopsided  victory  over  St.  Lawrence 
University.  The  victory  helped  mightily 
because  of  its  effect  upon  the  student 
body,  and  in  making  even  more  plain 
the  real  revival  of  a football  “atmos- 
phere” at  South  Field,  and  for  that  mat- 
ter throughout  the  university.  However, 
it  did  not  help  the  team  to  any  great 
extent. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  in  the 
crowd  of  4000  or  so  that  witnessed  the 
second  game  of  the  season  on  Election 
Day  against  Stevens  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology I went  to  South  Field  to  search 


out  that  which  was  good  in  Columbia's 
play,  and  also  to  see  what  Coach 
Rodgers  had  been  able  to  do  with 
Stevens,  for  I had  been  told  that  the 
old  Pennsylvania  State  College  man  had 
planned  some  rather  novel  and  effective 
plays.  I was  well  rewarded,  for  I found 
much  that  was  good  in  Columbia’s  work, 
both  individually  and  as  a team,  and 
there  were  flashes  of  good  if  sometimes 
ragged  play  in  the  work  of  Stevens.  The 
promised  Stevens  plays,  too,  were  inter- 
esting as  well  as  sound  in  principle.  It 
is  still  quite  too  ear’y  to  apply  the  rigid 
measure  of  criticism  to  Columbia’s  work 
that  because  of  their  established  stand- 
ing must  be  applied  to  institutions  like 
Yale,  Harvard,  Princeton,  Cornell,  Penn- 
sylvania, Army  and  Navy,  which  have 
Ireen  playing  the  game  without  a break 
for  so  many  years.  The  present  is  the 
time  to  look  for  the  good,  the  encourag- 
ing features. 

In  the  matter  of  generalship,  for  in- 
stance, Columbia  is  not  yet  to  be  harsh- 
ly judged.  The  wonder  is  that  it  was 
as  good  as  it  was  against  Stevens,  which, 
while  not  one  of  the  strongest  of  the 
smaller  college  elevens,  boasted  of  husk> 
material  and  good  coaching,  even  if  there 
were  periods  in  the  course  of  the  game 
when  the  engineers  did  not  live  up  to 
that  coaching  by  a considerable  margin. 
It  was  to  be  expected,  too,  that  the  line 
defense  would  be  rather  weak,  and  for 
that  matter  it  has  been  weak  this  fall 
at  several  institutions  still  far  above 
Columbia’s  class  in  the  matter  of  foot- 
ball. The  game  between  Columbia  and 
Stevens  resolved  itself  into  a battle  be- 
tween two  rather  weak  defenses  and  two 
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WHAT  THE  HALFBACK  HAS  TO  FACE. 


This  picture  shows  an  off-tackle  play  just  as  it  looks  to  the  halfback  in  the  secondary  defense , for  whom  it  is 
headed.  If  the  reader  will  put  himself  in  this  defensive  man's  place  he  will  get  an  idea  of  his  resporisibilities. 
The  runner,  Monroe  of  Columbia  {No.  1)  has  succeeded  in  cutting  inside  the  end  {No.  2),  but  the  tackle  {No.  3) 
has  not  been  boxed  and  looms  up  as  a sudden  menace.  A guard  {No.  4)  has  gone  through  to  cut  down  the  centre 
man  in  the  secondary.  However,  the  only  chance  for  the  runner  is  to  turn  out,  which  he  has  begun  to  do. 


promising  forms  of  attack.  The  score 
of  15  to  6 in  favor  of  Morningsidc  was 
a fair  measure  of  the  two  elevens  on  the 
clay. 

Columbia  has  a string  of  good,  up- 
standing, hard-running,  shifty  backs. 
They  have  drive  and  deception,  notably 
Littauer,  Miller,  Captain  Simonds,  and 
Donoho,  and  every  one  of  them  is  good 
in  a broken  field.  Donoho  seems  to  be 
the  best  of  the  lot  against  a scattered 
eleven,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
his  forwards  and  the  other  backs  sup- 
ported him  excellently  when  it  came  to 
individual  interference.  Stevens  men  were 
bowled  over  all  over  the  field.  It  was  as 
neat  as  anything  1 have  seen  this  year, 
and  promises  to  be  even  better  before 
the  present  season  closes. 

In  other  words,  the  Columbia  players 
right  now  perform  well  one  of  the  hard- 
est tasks  in  football — one  that  it  some- 
times is  utterly  impossible  to  teach  in  a 
single  season.  There  are  cruclities  of 
course,  but  the  theory  is  there,  and  that 
theory  has  been  absorbed  to  a marked 
extent.  Even  when  the  Columbia  men 
were  flat  on  their  backs  they  were  able 
to  roll  over  and  use  their  shoulders  or 
the  upper  part  of  their  legs  to  good  ad- 
vantage. 

It  is  probably  due  largely  to  Metcalfe’s 
experience  and  outspoken  belief  in  the 
forward  pass  that  the  light  blue  and 
white  has  already  begun  to  do  so  well 


with  this  much  praise,  and  in  some 
quarters  much  criticized,  branch  of  open 
play.  The  Columbians  do  not  always 
work  it  on  the  correct  down,  but  I re- 
member distinctly  one  occasion  when  the 
long  pass  was  tacked,  on  first  down,  to 
a long  run  made  from  kick  formation. 
The  putting  together  of  these  two  plays 
swept  the  team  in  a few  seconds  from  a 
spot  deep  in  home  territory  clear  down 
into  easy  striking  distance  of  the 
Stevens  goal.  The  individual  execution 
was  excellent  on  all  Columbia’s  forward 
passes,  even  those  that  failed,  save  the 
one  time  that  a pass  was  hurled  over  the 
goal  line  on  a fourth  down.  Again,  the 
kicking  game  was  wairly  cared  for,  save 
that  the  Stevens  artillerist  was  having 
one  of  his  really  good  days  and  gained 
some  ground  in  the  exchanges  from  time 
to  time.  The  kicks  were  well  covered, 
too,  the  ball  once  being  snapped  up  on  a 
fumble  for  a long  gain. 

In  defense  Columbia  also  proved  fair- 
ly good,  and  one  pass  of  an  extremely 
dangerous  order  was  knocked  down.  Let 
me  say  a little  more  about  this  pass  of 
the  Stevens  men,  for  its  theory  was  in- 
teresting. We  all  know  that  delay  and 
deception  are  two  of  the  necessary  fea- 
tures of  the  forward  pass.  These  are 
variously  obtained,  but  at  South  Field 
I saw  a part  of  that  delay  and  that  de- 
ception made  by  the  clever  use  of  a 
previous  play.  Stevens  started  a buck 


through  a quick  opening  down  the  side- 
line, and  as  a part  of  the  play  three 
backs  swung  clear  across  the  field  where 
they  remained  grouped  as  Stevens  made 
the  next  line-up.  But  for  slowness  in 
the  centre  the  play  might  well  have 
worked.  The  eligible  men  had  no  one 
in  front  of  them,  or  would  have  had  no 
one  had  Stevens  lined  up  quickly  enough 
and  gotten  the  second  play  off  as  fast 
as  it  was  planned  to  go.  As  it  was,  the 
ball  was  snapped,  the  eligibles  went  down 
the  field,  a three  to  one  combination 
against  the  defensive  back.*  The  ball 
was  passed  truly,  and  but  for  the  quick 
individual  w'ork  of  the  Columbia  back  a 
completed  pass,  with  the  best  of  chances 
for  a touchdown,  would  have  resulted. 

Stevens  also  showed  some  well-planned 
double  pass  plays  that  troubled  the 
Columbia  defense  not  a little,  and  indeed 
would  trouble  any  team.  Unfortunately 
for  the  engineers  these  too  often  did  not 
go  fast  enough.  The  proper  deception 
was  there,  but  the  machinery  creaked 
and  groaned  far  too  often. 

Columbia’s  principal  need  at  this 
writing  is  better  work  in  the  line,  and 
this  I think  will  come  before  the  season 
is  over.  There  were  flashes  of  good 
charging  on  attack,  and  now  and  then 
the  men  went  through  to  the  secondary 
defense,  and  there  were  good  bits  of 
breaking  through  by  individuals  on  de- 
fense. 


QUICK  FOOTWORK  BY  A BIG  BACK. 

Littauer  {No.  4),  one  of  Columbia's  hardest  runners,  has  come  through  cleanly  outside  of  tackle,  and  turned  sharply 
to  weave  his  way  through  the  Stevens  secondary  defense.  A sample  of  good  individual  interference  is  shown  at  the 
right,  where  No.  9 is  seen  putting  his  shoulder  into  a Stevens  player.  A study  of  the  faces  of  the  Stevens  play- 
ers at  the  left  of  the  picture  will  show  how  much  they  have  been  bewildered  by  Littauer' s shifty  running.  At 
this  instant  they  have  no  idea  of  just  where  the  Columbia  back  is  heading. 


Something  Neiv  in  Cotvs 

The  Toadville  Tidings  advertises  a 
cow  for  sale  as  follows: 

“For  Sale — A full-blooded  cow,  giving 
milk,  also  three  tons  of  hay,  a wheel- 
barrow, a grindstone,  two  stoves,  a scythe 
and  a democrat  wagon.” 

We  have  heard  of  cows  that  got  chilled 
through  and  gave  ice  cream  in  cold 
weather,  but  this  is  absolutely  the  first 
bovine  we  ever  heard  of  that  was 
versatile  enough  to  give  hay,  wheelbar- 
rows, grindstones  and  other  farm  neces- 
sities without  making  any  

particular  fuss  about  it. 

— The  Helena  (Mont.)  

Independent. 


Shaking  the  Scorns 

Some  people  are  as  con- 
trary as  a mule.  So  long 
as  things  go  their  way 
they  are  all  right  but  the 
moment  you  disagree 
with  them  on  any  sub- 
ject they  are  ready  to  1 
raise  a howl,  the  jar  of  ■'/ 
which  is  liable  to  shake  /A 
the  scorns  from  the  tall-  %. 
est  oak  in  the  forest.  W7e  % ') 
look  in  pity  on  such  little  'ft/ii 
narrow  egotistical  people,  ^ 
every  community  would 
be  better  off  without 
them. 

— The  West  Point  (Miss.) 

Times-Herald. 

He  Seen  his  Duty 


The  Burr  Oak  Acorn  ^ 

tells  the  news  without 
fear  of  grammarians  or 
favor  to  sticklers  for 
form.  We  quote: 

“The  Asher  Keeslar  barn  received 
several  coats  of  paint.  Erwin  Carbine 
done  the  brushing  and  he  done  a fine 
job.” 

After  Erwin  had  went  over  the  barn 
twice  and  had  came  back  to  the  place 
of  beginning,  he  took  off  his  overhauls 
and  said  he  never  had  did  a harder  job  in 
his  life. 

— The  Gallipolis  (Ohio)  Tribune. 

Remnant  No  More 

Word  has  been  received  here  of  the 
marriage  of  Miss  Ima  Remnant  and  Wal- 
ter Loyd,  both  of  Martins  Ferry,  which 
took  place  in  Cleveland. 

—The  Martin’s  Ferry  (Ohio)  News. 

Reactionary 

A Lawrenceburg  man  argues  that  Mt. 
Nebo  is  in  Indiapa^  He  is  wrong.  Mt, 

Dpred  by  GOOSlC 


Nebo  is  in  Ohio.  It  has  always  been  in 
Ohio. 

— The  Lawrenceburg  (Ind.)  Press. 


Life  in  the  Band  is  Not 
All  Harmony 

Ellis  Swayze  and  Bert  Thomas  had  a 
fight  at  the  band  practice  last  night. 
They  accused  each  other  of  blowing 
wrong  notes.  If  the  band  boys  are  go- 
ing to  fight  over  a little  thing  like  that 

Didja  Ever  Go  Walnutting? 


r VOU’RE  A X 

PRETTY  SIGHT  JUST  } 

LOOK  AT  THOSE  HANDS  J 
AH’THAT  MOUTH.  BUT 
YOU'RE!  GOING  TO 
SUNDAY  SCHOOL  JUST 
THE  SAME  TO  MORROW  » 
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A Sticky  Inducement 

A new  electric  sign  calls  your  attention 
to  the  Oxnard  Hotel.  This  hotel  is  ab- 
solutely modern  and  up  to  date,  having 
just  received  a nice  coating  of  tar  on 
the  roof. 

— Cor.  of  the  Gary  (Ind.)  Post. 

The  Merry  Widows 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Hafer  entertained  the 
ladies  at  her  home  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Shakleford  of  Minneapolis.  A social 
time  was  had  by  all. 
There  being  only  widows 

present. 

— The  Roberts  (Wris.) 

News. 


On  Good  Authority 

Mrs.  Jude  Johnson’s 
oldest  daughter  is  named 
Charity,  and  she  is  posi- 
tively the  most  selfish 
young  lady  in  this  city. 
And  Prudence  Jenks, 
Charity’s  chum,  is  as  im- 
pudent as  all  get  out. 
The  boys  say  she  is 
actually  tough. 

— The  Atchison  (Kan.) 

Globe. 

Emulating  the 
Clothespin 

Wash  Dugan  got  caught 
on  the  clothesline  in  Hild- 
strom’s  back  yard  Satur- 
day and  cut  his  lower  lip. 
— The  Mercyville  (Iowa) 
Banner. 


— St.  Joseph  (Mo. 

they  won’t  any  of  them  be  on  speaking 
terms  with  each  other. 

— The  Henderson  (Neb.)  Tribune. 

Thursdaying 

J.  W.  Murphy  and  wife  dinnered  with 
Noble  Fugard  and  family  Thursday. 

— The  Newton  (Iowa)  Herald. 

So  Say  We 

A food  specialist  is  quoted  as  saying 
that  “only  a fool  eats  fried  chicken.” 
Bring  on  the  fried  chicken;  we’ll  be  the 
fool. 

— The  Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian-Pilot. 

High  Life  in  Byers 

Mrs.  A.  B.  Myers  delightfully  enter- 
tained Monday  afternoon  from  4 to  6 
with  a progressive  bean  party. 

— The  Byers  (Tex.)  Herald. 


„ Conserving  Beauty 

“Boots  for  women.” 
Girls,  don’t  wear  them;  they  will  de- 
stroy the  view  of  those  pretty  silk  hose. 

—The  Gainesville  (Tex.)  Register. 

One  or  the  Other 

Henry  Brunghton  has  most  all  of  his 
yard  fence  torn  down  by  stepping  over 
it.  His  wife  will  have  to  build  the  fence 
higher,  or  get  Henry  some  glasses,  so  he 
can  find  the  gate. 

— Garber  cor.  Clarksville  (Ark.) 

Herald. 

These  Mad  Wags 

Because  his  wife  threw  a pumpkin  pie 
in  his  face  during  the  course  of  an  argu- 
ment on  why  the  Lord  made  man  first,  a 
Missouri  man  named  Piper  is  now  re- 
ferred to  by  his  friends  as  the  Pied  Piper. 

—The  Pea  Nidge,  (Ark.)  Pod. 
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The  Cook’s  Tour 

XI 

By  LEM  ALLEN 

Drawings  by  Oliver  Herford 


being  the  blithe  adventures  of  the  erstwhile  cook  for  the  Bar-2  cattle  outfit,  and  his  erudite  partner  Al- 
lingham,  chronicled  by  the  former  during  the  progress  of  an  “ intensive ” tour  of  certain  hitherto  little- 
known  portions  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 


Youll  hafto  sleep  with  him  says  the  gal. 


IFOUN  the  Springerville  hotel  with- 
outen  no  trubbel  a tall  hit  cud  be 
seen  plane  fer  some  distans  on  enny 
side  there  want  nothin  much  to  obstruck 
the  view  ony  mountain  air  wich  is  cleer 
Mister  Editor  becaus  the  town  is  at  a 
heigth  of  moren  seven  thousand  feet 
above  sea  level  at  the  Noth  end  of  the 
Apache  fores  in  the  foothills. 

The  hotel  was  kep  up  by  a ole  feller 
name  Hosford  Hippie  wich  is  a right 
funny  name  but  no  funnier  than  the 
propriter  lookt  he  was  settin  in  the  mid- 
del  of  the  bes  room  when  1 come  in  with 
a quilt  over  his  sholters  an  his  feet  in  a 
tub  full  of  hot  water  whats  the  matter 
I says  after  we  done  said  Howdy.  The 
ole  feller  lookt  at  me  a minit  like  he  didn 
see  me  an  then  says  yung  feller  ef  twas 
ennybuddy  else  ast  me  that  Id  give  em  a 
right  sharp  anser  but  seein  hits  you  III 
tell  you  the  truth. 

Im  a ole  man  he  says  an  full  of  years 
an  my  plesshurs  is  few  an  fechcrless  they 
aint  manny  thins  intrest  me  no  more 
he  says  like  they  useter.  Wine  an  wim- 
min  an  songs  he  says  has  one  by  one 
played  out  on  me  tho  I kin  now  an  agin 
take  a finger  or  so  of  wisky  with  rellish. 
So  I done  gone  back  to  the  pastimes  of 
my  innercen  boyhood  he  says  most  enny 
evenin  you  kin  fine  me  playin  tickytack 
on  the  winders  of  my  nabers  or  spinnin 
tops  on  the  kitchin  floor  or  flyin  kites 
offn  the  rcof.  When  theys  a fare  wind 
hlowin  he  says  an  the  hot  sun  aint  shinin 


too  feerce.  An  won  of 
my  mos  churrished  div- 
vurshuns  he  says  is 
stannin  onto  my  head  I 
fine  ef  I stan  on  hit  fer 
an  hour  or  sech  a mat- 
ter arter  meels  onct  in 
a while  jumpin  up  an 
down  keerful  like  hit 
gives  me  all  the  exer- 
cise a ole  man  needs  an 
pro j uses  a plessent  an 
benefishul  flow  of  blood 
in  the  locashun  ware  a 
fellers  branes  is  said  to 
be  youd  ought  to  try 
hit  wonct  he  says.  - 
Mebbe  I will  when  I 
git  tired  of  them  other 
thins  you  menshunned  I 
says  whats  that  got  to 
do  with  puttin  yore  feet 
into  a tub  of  hot  water  I 
says  becaus  I had  a 
noshun  the  ole  feller  was 
lyin.  I was  a comin  to 
that  he  says  ef  you  had- 
den  interruptet  youd  a 
knowed  sooner  as  I was 
sayin  that  there  custom 
of  stannin  on  his  head  warms  a feller 
up  like  an  projuses  resful  an  senswus 
immoshuns-but  the  trubbel  comes  in  the 
fack  that  seems  like  hits  plumb  hard 
goin  on  the  fellers  feet  hits  gin  me  moren 
one  stone  bruise  he  says  ef  youd  belief  it. 

Hens  I fine  it  desireble  to  jes 
drop  my  lims  into  a tub  of 
hot  water  fer  a spell  arter- 
wurds  sos  to  ease  em  up  like  he 
says  thats  simple  enuff  aint  it. 

Yes  I says  hits  might  nigh 
weakmindet  kin  I git  a room 
Im  lookin  fer  a feller  by  name 
of  Allingham  what  come  in  a 
nour  or  so  ago.  Ah  says  the 
ole  man  an  a plessant  perlite 
spoke  feller  he  is  I bin  talkin 
to  him  twell  jest  a shake  back. 
Loosy  he  callt  out  to  a gal 
workin  in  the  kitchin  take 
this  yung  man  up  to  nummer 
sixty  four. 

The  gal  come  into  the  door- 
way a wipin  her  hans  on  her 
apron  an  says  alright  aint  you 
never  goin  to  git  outn  that 
there  tub  Paw  you  bin  settin 
thar  sense  supper  yore  chilld- 
blanes  shud  be  plumb  soffent 
by  now  never  mine  me  says 
the  ole  feller  irrtable  like  take 
this  year  guest  upstairs.  So 
we  went  up  to  nummer  sixty 
four  wich  was  a right  big 


room  with  two  beds  into  it  an  Allingham 
layin  asleep  in  one  on  em  youll  hafto 
sleep  with  him  says  the  gal  name  Loosy 
theys  a roundup  outfit  in  town  an  the 
other  beds  taken  we  air  full  up.  What 
I says  you  aint  got  sixty  four  rooms 
fillt  an  she  laft.  That  theres  an  iddeo 
of  Paws  she  says  he  allows  hit  sou  ns 
more  Mettapoltan  like  we  begin  num- 
merin  em  at  sixty  she  says.  0 I says. 

So  I went  into  the  room  an  shaked 
Allingham  who  was  breathin  right  heavy 
like  he  was  asleep  an  he  opened  his  eyes 
slow  an  says  Jest  a minit  Pembroke  you 
kin  fix  my  warm  bath  an  see  you  dont 
disturb  me  agin  twell  hits  reddy  so  I 
grabt  the  bedcloths  in  one  han  an  pullt 
them  offn  the  bed  now  I says  plumb 
riled  I done  fit  one  fite  this  evenin  an 
I mought  as  well  make  a cleen  up  wile 
Im  in  the  yumer.  Im  caught  up  with 
this  geein  an  ha  win  I says  an  the  rest 
of  yore  ontimely  foolishness  seems  like 
I bin  gittin  nothin  but  ondesirabel  words 
fum  Meelankthun  an  nothin  but  silens 
an  secresy  fum  you  an  hits  beginnin  to 
taste  of  the  kag  I says. 

Allingham  set  up  in  bed  an  ynwnt 
an  stretched  hisself  an  drawd  back  the 
kiwers  onto  him  an  says  Lem  ef  yore 
branes  aint  too  het  up  with  likker  kin 
you  reecal  that  there  gal  on  the  trane 
what  tole  you  a lot  of  faeks  about  her- 
self I wasn  in  a psishun  to  gatther  an 
how  you  kep  me  on  tenderhooks  like 
Original  from 
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: \ < r sense  when  a reel  fren  wud  of  re- 
- !I  my  feelins  to  wonct  kin  you  blame 
'in-  he  says  ef  I shud  at  temp  for  to  git 
ii-vi-!jgment  fer  sech  onry  treatmen  in 
my  own  ingeenyus  way.  Well  I says 
iy  tole  me  three  facks  an  she  made 
me  promus  not  to  tell  you 
but  one  aday  and  I done  tole 
you  two  areddy  that  she  was 
name  Mary  Hallock  an  she  was 
goin  to  Californy  an  this  years 
the  evenin  of  the  third  day  so 
I kin  releef  you  now  by  tellin  /'*’ 

you  the  rest  on  hit  she  come  JtM 
fum  Fidadelfya  thats  no  re-  c WE  x 
leef  says  Allingham  hits  a Sl  ' -n 

plumb  new  tribbelashun.  j * s\\  \ ’ 

But  I aint  worryin  no  more  / jr  ”V. 
now  he  says  I was  roped  right  J 
handy  fust  off  but  when  she  N. 

choosd  you  as  a trane  com-  ,pj 
panyun  prefferibel  to  me  he  » / Jj 
says  hit  give  me  paus  I never  J ( | 
cud  fancy  no  gal  long  lessn  she 
got  good  taste  he  says  an  ar-  /j 

terwuds  time  an  distans  an  the  j ff 
presshur  of  more  immnent  an  J vy 
importan  matters  done  drove  rL  / 
her  from  my  mine  shes  ony  a (|  y 
memry  to  me  now  he  says  a / 
meer  abstrakshun.  i 

That  aint  a right  fitten 
name  for  to  call  a gal  an  her 
not  aroun  neither  I says  whats 
the  meanin  on  it.  Lemme  see 
says  Allingham  hits  difficult 
to  xplane  sos  you  kin  un- 
nerstan  hits  thisaway  sup- 
pose frinstanz  I shud  take  what  money 
you  got  in  yore  pokkit  not  meenin  po 
harm  hit  wud  be  a meer  abstrackshun  hit 
souns  worsen  that  to  me  I says.  Well 
you  aint  the  ony  man  got  prejudises 
agin  the  abstrack  says  Allingham  praps 
you  prefer  the  koncrete  now  spose  I 
shud  knock  you  down  an  putt  yore 
money  in 'my  pokkit  an  keep  hit  that 
there  wud  be  a koncrete  injry.  I wud 
call  hit  a fitin  matter  I says. 

You  aint  got  the  pint  yit  says  Al- 
lingham suppossin  we  was  campt  out 
on  the  mesy  an  I ast  you  to  take  a 
drink  wud  you  take  won  why  not  I says 
ef  hit  was  handy  wich  hit  wudden  be 
becaus  by  that  time  wed  of  drinkt  hit  all 
up  thats  irrelvent  says  Allingham  the 
pint  is  that  in  a supposishus  of  abstrak 
case  it  aint  reel  wareas  we  bein  ware  we 
is  an  talkin  together  I asks  you  perlite 
will  you  have  a tech  of  wisky  yes  I says 
ef  youll  git  up  an  putt  yore  trowsis  on 
an  go  over  to  the  saloon.  Now  you 
got  the  diffrens  he  says  that  las  was  a 
koncrete  suggesyun.  They  was  some 
sense  into  that  there  reemark  I says  I 
cud  unnerstan  hit  I reckn  I got  a kon- 


and  carry  the  makins  what  wud  we  do 
broke  out  year  forty  leven  miles  fum 
nowhar.  You  got  me  behine  you  aint 
you  says  Allingham.  Yes  I says  but 
sometimes  you  aint  a right  reelible  back- 
stop. Goin  off  an  leefin  a feller  an  not 


Ju 


admittet  the  fack  at  last  says  Allingham 
an  he  laft  hartly. 

I dont  see  nothin  funny  about  that  I 
says  but  yore  speakin  of  takin  my  money 
remines  me  of  somethin  more  importan 
Meelankthun  an  me  was  helt  up  on  the 
way  to  St  Johns  an  all  my  money  was 
stole  ony  ten  or  fifteen  dollars  I helt  out 
fer  luck  what  says  Allingham  dont  tell 
me  you  went  an  cheatet  the  futpad  I jes 
eyant  belief  hit  do  you  figger  that  there 
was  right  honable  who  was  hit  said  take 
my  life  ef  you  will  but  leaf  me  my  hon- 
ner  I dunno  I says  but  hit  want  me. 

Honner  is  all  right  fer  some  pupposes 
I says  but  a feller  got  to  eat  an  drink 


I decidet  to  stay  in  bed . 

tellin  him  the  whys  an  whuffors  of  it  Im 
dispintet  in  you  I says  if  you  want  to 
know. 

I aint  overly  intrestet  says  Allingham 
yawnin  an  stretchin  out  I may  haf  some 
good  noos  fer  you  in  the  mornin  howsom- 
ever  ef  you  kin  compose  yore  mine  in 
the  meentime  at  pressent  he  says  I cant 
spaar  you  no  more  time  Im  losin  the 
bes  part  of  my  beuty  sleep  good  night 
he  says  an  turrnt  over  an  begin  breathin 
heavy  wile  I was  yit  thinkin  up  somethin 
right  sharp  to  say. 

I was  a worriten  over  this  year  pint 
twell  I cleen  forgot  about  the  roomer 
what  had  ordred  the  bed  Allingham 
wasnt  sleepin  on  an  so  I climpt  into  hit 
an  must  of  fell  asleep  becaus  I waked 
up.  Seems  like  in  a cuppel  of  minits 
an  I seen  the  outlines  of  a feller  stannin 
into  the  middle  of  the  room  swayin  bak- 
kards  an  forrards  a muttren  to  hisself. 

Well  sir  for  a spell  I was  plumb  scairt 
bein  half  asleep  thataway  an  then  I 
reckemized  the  feller  by  his  vois  hit  was 
that  there  Dingbat  Jones  the  trapper  Id 
seen  in  the  saloon  hed  done  got  un- 
dresst  an  reddy  to  git  to  bed.  He  seen 


crete  head  I says.  Im  plumb  g’ad  you  me  bout  the  same  time  I seen  him  an  says 


who  alls  into  my  bed  the  probullum  haint 
so  bad  hit  cyant  be  ontangled  I says  you 
kin  a just  anny  thin  in  time  exseptin 
hangin  I says  I ast  yore  pardon  Mister 
an  I startet  to  pile  outn  bed. 

The  feller  drawd  out  a clasp  nife  bout 
a foot  long  an  startet  dancin  roun  an 
cussin  so  finely  I decidet  to  stay  in  bed. 
Woof  he  says  Im  a wolf  an  Im  plumb 
hongry  fer  blood  an  danced  roun  some 
more  so  I didnt  say  nothin  jest  waited 
pashunt  hits  best  to  yumer  em  Mister 
Editor  when  they  gits  thataway.  Jest 
then  I yeered  Allingham  movin  caushus 
an  fust  thin  I knowed  he  jumpt  outn 
bed  wavin  a cuppel  of  six  guns  aroun 
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his  head  an  hollerin  Doggone  it  I aint 
bin  to  bed  fer  a month  thout  killin  a 
man  fust  seems  like  I cant  git  to  sleep 
nohow  who  was  that  I yeern  talkin  jest 
now. 

Well  sir  that  there  Dingbat  feller  give 
one  look  an  grabt  up  his 
trowsis  an  snook  outn  the  door 
quiet  an  Allingham  set  down 
onto  his  bed  an  laft  fit  to  kill. 
Then  he  stopt  laffin  sudden 
an  helt  up  a paar  of  over- 
hauls an  says  Holy  Hossifat 
an  I says  whatsa  matter  an  he 
sftys  git  yore  does  on  quick 
Lem  an  chase  after  that  feller 
hes  done  taken  my  trowsis 
well  I says  that  aint  nothin  to 
brake  a laig  over  you  kin  git 
them  in  the  mornin  an  besides 
'y  you  got  hisn. 

k 1 In  the  mornin  nothing  says 

•V  f I Allingham  plumb  savidge  you 
t Y ’ \ dont  unnerstan  in  one  the  pok- 

y t J kits  of  them  trowsis  they  was 
• ■ 1 a black  neck  hankercher  with 

holes  into  hit  what  a sertin 

^ holdup  feller  wore  this  arter- 

noon  fer  a mask  an  as  soon  as 
that  Dingbat  lights  onto  hit 
theyll  be  the  Sherreff  an  a 
possy  over  year  arter  me 
what  I says  was  you  the  hold- 
up man. 

Yes  says  Allingham  dont 
stan  thar  like  you  seen  a gost 
git  yore  does  on  and  seek  out 
them  trowsis  they  haint  no 
rush  over  hit  I says  what  I kin  see.  Hi' 
struck  me  plumb  rediklus  so  I begun  to 
laff. 

Thats  rite  stan  there  snikkrin  says  Al- 
lingham vishu8  wile  my  hull  fucher 
hangs  into  the  balans  tomorrow  I may 
be  inhabtin  a fellons  sell  then  youll  re- 
gret yore  urswile  levty.  Jest  immaggin 
how  sidesplittin  twell  be  wen  that  there 
Sherreff  gits  hoi  of  the  black  handkercher 
I says  Id  give  up  fifty  dollars  to  see  hit 
an  I laft  some  more  twas  right  ammoosin. 

Well  says  Allingham  youll  likely  give 
up  moren  fifty  dollars  becaus  in  the  other 
pokkit  of  them  trowsis  is  the  money  I 
taken  offn  you.  What  I says  jumpin  up 
an  grabbin  my  does  this  years  a plumb 
seryus  matter  I says  an  bustid  out  arter 
Dingbat. 

I headet  fer  the  saloon  fust  off  an  thar 
I foun  Dingbat  in  the  senter  of  a crowd 
of  fellers  plumb  excitet  with  Allinghams 
trowsis  on  an  the  Sherreff  stannin  with 
the  black  handkercher  in  one  han  an  my 
money  in  tother.  Year  I says  that 
theres  my  money  the  feller  what  owns 
them  trowsis  jest  tole  me  so. 

Aha  says  the  Sherreff  the  holdup  feller 
wy  didn  you  apperhend  him  becaus  I 
wantet  to  git  my  money  fust  I says  hits 
a matter  in  which  I am  grately  intrestet 
I says. 

Tut  tut  says  the  Sherreff  my  good 
feller  aint  you  never  learnt  that  offen  the 
individjool  must  suffer  sos  the  maggesty 
of  the  law  kin  be  substained  this  way 
men  he  says  an  they  all  startet  for  the 
door. 

So  we  went  over  to  the  hotel  an  waked 
up  ole  Hosford  Hippie  an  finely  per- 
swadet  him  to  leaf  us  git  in  an  then  we 
dumb  the  stairs  to  room  nummer  sixty 
four  Dingbat  an  me  bein  pmden  an 
takin  up  a cuppel  of  stratejikal  psishuns 
in  behine. 
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Business  is  booming! 


Di 


Dayton,  Ohio . 

Merchants  everywhere  tell  our  800 
salesmen  that  business  is  booming . 

Farmers  have  had  two  record  crops, 
at  big  prices,  with  big  demand  at  home 
and  abroad . 

Stocks  of  manufactured  material  are 
short,  and  labor  is  in  great  demand '. 

Exports  largely  exceed  imports . 

Factories  are  busy,  many  working 
overtime . 

More  freight  cars  are  needed,  and 
steamers  are  taxed  to  capacity . 

People  are  living  better,  and  spending 
their  money  more  freely . 

This  country  has  the  best  money  in 
the  world,  and  more  of  it  than  ever 
before . 

Such  a combination  of  favorable  cir- 
cumstances never  has  occurred  before, 
and  probably  will  never  occur  again . 

Billions  of  dollars  are  passing  over  the 
merchants 9 counters. 

The  people  who  spend  this  money 
want  the  best  service. 

They  demand  it  in  all  kinds  of  stores, 
from  the  smallest  to  the  largest. 

They  get  it  in  stores  which  use  our 
up-to-date  Cash  Registers,  which 
quicken  service,  stop  mistakes , satisfy 
customers,  and  increase  profits. 

Over  a million  merchants  have  proved 
our  Cash  Registers  to  be  a business 
necessity. 


Write  for  booklet  to 
The  National  Cash  Register  Company , 
Dayton , Ohio. 
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The  New  Woman 

By  JAMES  HENLE 
One  Who  Sees  and  Does  Not  Believe 


Mr.  Henle’s  ideas  are,  as  he  indicates,  the  exact  opposite  oj  our  own,  but  he  has  a diverting  certainty 
and  sprightliness  in  stating  them.  Perhaps  his  arguments  will  explain  why  four  great  eastern  states 
recently  refused  to  grant  equal  suffrage  to  women. 


AS  EVERY  ONE  connected  with 
Harper’s  Weekly  seems  con- 
vinced, there  is  a Feminist  Move- 
ment and  there  is  a New  Wroman.  I 
recognize  that  fact.  That  is  why  I say 
I see.  But,  unlike  the  persons  connected 
with  Harper’s  Weekly,  I am  unable  to 
picture  this  Movement  and  this  Woman 
as  anything  save  the  product  of  hys- 
teria, sincere  but  cockleshell  enthusiasm, 
a badly  deranged  sense  of  proportion, 
and  general  mental  indigestion.  That  is 
why  I say  I do  not  believe. 

In  the  first  place,  the  New  Woman  is 
not  only  new  but  rare.  The  Feminist 
Movement  has  caught  up  but  a small 
percentage  of  our  females.  Just  as  the 
ballot  is  only  one  of  the  New  Woman’s 
demands,  so  merely  the  desire  to  vote 
cannot  be  said  to  be  a test  of  New  Wo- 
manhood. That  is  only  one  of  the 
emancipations  to  be  accomplished.  Wo- 
man is  to  be  made  free,  intellectually 
and  economically.  She  is  the  equal  or 
superior  of  man  and  is  to  take  her 
place  as  such.  She  is  to  do  a count- 
less number  of  other  mentionable  and 
unmentionable  things.  This  is  the  New 
Woman — and  you  don’t  meet  her  often. 
But  she  is.  She  forms  the  core  of  the 
suffrage  movement.  She  it  is  that  gives 
it  strength  and  vitality. 

J^OW  there  has  always  been  in  our 
1 womanhood  this  core  of  greater  in- 
tellectual resiliency.  Girls  and  women — 
especially  girls — of  this  sort  have  al- 
ways existed  and  always  in  all  classes. 
You  cannot  and  never  could  go 
to  a dance,  or  to  an  office  that  employs 
a score  or  so  of  stenographers,  without 
seeing  this  girl.  She  is  "interested  in 
things.”  The  girls  about  her  think  her 
“queer” — and  come  to  her  for  advice. 
The  men  she  knows  arc  a trifle  afraid  of 
her;  they  have  the  feeling  that  she  isn’t 
listening  to  their  conversation.  Her 
mother  tells  her  that  if  she  sits  up  late 
at  night  reading  she  will  have  to  wear 
spectacles. 

There  are  other  interesting  things 
about  her.  She  glances  at  the  newspa- 
pers each  day  and  tries  to  understand 
politics.  In  the  early  ’teens  she  lies  in 
wait  for  Maude  Adams  at  the  stage  door ; 
a little  further  on  in  life  she  joins  the 
crowd  that  cheers  Mrs.  Pankhurst.  Ten 
years  ago  she  would  have  smuggled 
“Ouida”  into  the  house — now  it  is  Ibsen 
or  Shaw.  And  always  she  dreams.  Some- 
times it  is  of  the  things  that  she  is  to  do, 
sometimes  it  is  of  the  things  that  are  to 
be  done  by  others,  and  often,  very  often, 
it  is  about  the  man  with  whom  die  is  to 


fall  in  love.  Of  course  she  has  her  daily 
little  flirtations,  but  with  them  all  is  the 
consciousness  that  they  are  not  the  real, 
the  big  thing  that  Love  will  be.  Love 
is  to  be  something  so  sacred  she  hardly 
dares  name  it  to  herself.  Her  friends 
will  discuss  it  with  her,  and  she  will 
reply,  but  always  with  the  knowledge 
that  she  is  withholding  from  them  her 
true  thoughts  upon  the  subject.  Love  is  to 
be  so  tremendous — she  certainly  cannot 
imagine  she  will  ever  feel  it  for  any  one 
of  the  boys  and  men  she  sees  about  her — 
for  Will,  who  loses  his  temper  when  he 
is  beaten  at  tennis ; for  Charlie,  who  con- 
fesses that  he  spends  a quarter  of  an 
hour  upon  his  hair;  for  Walter,  who  likes 
to  eat  and  makes  no  attempt  to  disguise 
the  fact.  The  man  she  is  to  marry  will 


be  some  one  strong  and  mysterious,  who 
will  make  her  tremble  when  he  comes 
near  her.  He  will  want  her  and  she  will 
go  to  him.  There  will  be  no  questioning, 
no  parleying.  . . . 

'PHIS  girl  has  always  existed.  The 
difference  today  lies  in  what  be- 
comes of  her.  A few  years  ago  a very 
definite  fate  a waited  her.  In  one  class 
she  married  a cotton  broker  who  had  the 
habit  of  dropping  off  to  sleep  after  din- 
ner. In  such  a case  she  was  apt,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-five  or  so,  to  fall  in  love 
with  her  daughter’s  music  teacher.  If 
she  did,  her  daughter’s  music  teacher 
didn’t  stand  much  chance.  In  another 
class  she  married  a clothing  merchant 
and  took  up  settlement  work  and  wo- 
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men’s  clubs,  finding  nothing  in  them  and 
giving  to  them  little.  In  still  another 
class  she  married  a printer  or  a plumber, 
brought  him  forth  children — and  kept 
hidden  in  the  bottom  bureau  drawer  a 
school  copy  of  Evangeline. 

Of  course  all  this  is  changed.  The 
secret  now  seems  to  be  that  girls  in  their 
twenties  and  thirties  and  forties  can  re- 
main loyal  to  the  hopes  and  aspirations 
of  their  ’teens.  They  are  let  loose  upon 
the  world  as  bankers’  daughters,  teach- 
ers, stenographers,  and  actresses,  all  with 
the  same  inchoate  desire  to  “do  things” 
and  the  corollary  conviction  that  their 


success  is  bound  up  with  the  triumph  of 
Feminism. 

So  we  see  that  the  New  Woman  wants 
to  “do  things.”  She  wants  to  make  dis- 
coveries in  science,  to  paint  pictures  and 
write  poems,  to  direct  business  enter- 
prises and  to  build  philosophies.  Let  us 
see  how  well  she  is  equipped  for  such 
undertakings.  We  may  dismiss  at  once 
the  judgment  that  condemns  her  to  the 
moral  and  intellectual  level  of  children 
and  musicians.  That  obviously  is  from 
a prejudiced  source.  Let  us  by  all  means 
be  fair.  Let  us  take  her  as  she  should 
be  at  her  best — in  our  universities. 


qualities.  That  is  why  a woman  can 
never  tell  you  why  she  likes  a man  or  a 
piece  of  furniture.  And  since  she  is 
chained  to  solid  realities,  her  only  ad- 
vance lies  through  what  her  senses  can 
discover  for  her  or  what  man  will  tell 
her.  She  can  never  for  herself  see  a 
subject  in  a new  light,  form  an  original 
generalization,  or  work  to  a distinctive 
conclusion.  All  her  thoughts  must  be  of 
things,  never  of  ideas.  For  a Woman 
and  a Thinker  to  converse  is  for  an 
Englishman  and  a German  to  attempt  to 
understand  each  other’s  tongues;  or,  bet- 
ter, for  two  carpenters  to  endeavor  to 
work  together  upon  the  same  task  with 


TVDW  the  disheartening  truth  upon 
which  our  college  instructors  seem  to 
agree  is  that  woman  isYeadily  receptive 
to  facts  and  singularly  unresponsive  to 
ideas.  From  a course  in  history  her 
usual  acquisition  is  an  appalling  mass 
of  dates.  She  will  sit  open-mouthed 
through  a lecture  upon  the  development 
of  the  drama  and  at  the  close  demand 
to  know  whether  Hamlet  or  Othello  is 
the  greater  play — and  await  pencil  in 
hand  for  the  answer.  Her  whole  and 
sole  object  ordinarily  is  to  pin  down  her 
instructor  to  a definite  statement — 
something  that  she  can  carry  away  in 
her  note-book  for  future  use.  She  is 
impervious  to  a bold,  space-clearing 
characterization,  a poignant  epigram,  a 
scholarly  assembly  of  causes  and  se- 
quences— in  fact,  to  anything  save  a 
dry,  bare  statement  of  undisputed  and 
indisputable  realities.  She  wants  some- 
thing she  can  understand.  I fear  that 
is  the  kernel  of  the  difficulty. 

Of  course  the  world  of  scholarship  is 
only  one  in  which  woman  has  failed.  Her 
failure  there  is  especially  conspicuous 
because  of  what  has  been  predicted  and 
predicated  of  her  success.  But  through- 
out the  entire  field  of  human  endeavor 
the  same  result  is  found.  Woman  can 
follow  well  enough,  she  can  even  lead  a 
hunt  over  beaten  trails,  but  she  cannot 
strike  out  and  find  a new  path  for  her- 
self. Except  in  her  pursuit  of  her  mate, 
which  is  too  big  a topic  to  be  treated 
here,  she  shows  astonishing  Jack  of  ini- 
tiative and  inventiveness.  She  has  not 
the  power  to  create  new  images. 

'J'HAT  is  just  what  woman  is  not  able 
and  never  will  be  able  to  do.  The 
creation  of  new  images  or  of  new  ideas 
involves  discovering  similarities  and  re- 
semblances whose  existence  no  one  be- 
fore suspected.  But  to  do  this  one  must 
consider  the  qualities  of  a thing  apart 
from  the  thing  itself.  Woman  cannot 
hope  to  do  this.  She  can  understand 
only  something  that  she  can  touch  or 
see,  and  from  these  things  that  she  can 
touch  or  see  she  cannot  abstract  their 


one  employing  feet  and  inches  and  the 
other  the  metric  system. 

I have  no  desire  to  jump  to  a hasty 
decision.  Yet  the  conclusion  seems  in- 
evitably forced  upon  me  that  what  wo- 
man can  never  understand  and  what  she 
can  form  no  concept  of  is  an  abstract 
idea.  The  very  fact  that  the  demand  for 
the  ballot  ranks  so  high  in  the  Feminist 
Movement  points  to  this  same  need  of 
something  tangible,  something  concrete 
to  cling  to.  You  can  set  no  woman’s 
pulses  to  vibrating  by  telling  her  that 
she  is  being  wronged  by  being  treated  as 
man’s  inferior;  to  rouse  her  you  must 
point  out  the  possibility  of  being  allowed 
once  a year  to  go  into  a little  booth  and 
make  a cross  in  a little  circle. 

}XJ  OMAN  is  incapable  of  grasping  an 
abstract  idea.  She  is  therefore  in- 
capable of  ideals.  To  her  the  Ideal  of 
Sendee  must  forever  be  foreign.  And 
the  one  requisite,  without  which  no  real 
contribution  to  the  progress  of  the  com- 
monwealth can  be  made,  is  the  Ideal  of 
Service.  Woman  lacks  this.  I do  not 
speak  of  Joans  of  Arc — I talk  of  women 
as  we  see  them  loose  today.  And  I am 
right.  No  woman  lias  ever  remained 
true  to  a cause;  no  woman  has  ever 
sacrificed  herself  for  an  idea.  For  a 
man  she  will  give  anything  and  for  a 
child  everything — but  an  appeal  to  her 
intellect  leaves  her  unthrilled. 

Without  the  Ideal  of  Service  there 
can  be  no  service  and  woman  can  render 
none.  In  the  higher  sense,  for  the  higher 
purposes  of  the  commonwealth,  she  is 
economically,  intellectually  and  ethically 
unfit.  She  is  an  anachronism  and,  in  one 
sense,  superfluous.  Yet  in  another  she  is 
distinctly  necessary  to  the  welfare  of 
the  commonwealth.  It  is  this  last  that 
at  once  blinds  us  to  so  much  else  in  her 
and  is  in  danger  of  being  forgotten. 

What  is  to  be  the  outcome?  On  all 
sides  infinite  twaddle;  in  all  ranks  in- 
finite mush.  In  all  mouths  meaningless 
phrases;  in  all  minds  frothy  nothingness. 
What  is  to  be  the  outcome? 

Woman  will  be  given  the  vote.  You 
can  almost  see  the  vote,  and  woman  can 


understand  it.  She  wants  it  and  she  will 
get  it.  I would  never  oppose  that  de- 
sire. The  sooner  she  gets  the  vote,  the 
sooner  she  will  tire  of  it. 

And  the  New  Woman?  Her  preten- 
sions will  recoil  upon  themselves.  With- 
out the  depth  of  intellect  that  alone  can 
make  possible  the  achievements  she 
plans,  but  with  sufficient  acumen  to 
recognize  her  failures,  her  own  common 
sense  is  sure  to  save  her  in  the  end.  A 
long  road  she  must  travel,  and  false 
prophets  and  bitter  disappointments  she 
must  face,  but  finally  will  she  triumph 
in  her  defeat. 
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“Have  you  ever  earned  a dollar  in 
your  life?”  the  judge  sternly  asked  a 
prisoner  charged  with  vagrancy. 

“Yes,  your  honor,”  said  the  defendant. 
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A Query 

By  D.  W.  Stoddart 
TUST  to  satisfy  my  curiosity,  would  you 
**  mind  telling  us  the  correct  pro- 
nunciation of  Brix  Allaire’s  name. 
Would  you  say  “All  air?”  Or  does  it 
follow  the  simplified  spelling  rule  and 
come  out  of  the  mill  with  an  “A  Liar” 
sound  ? 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

On  Reformers 

From  the  Evening  Staats-Zeitung: 
rpHIS  kind  of  reformer  reminds  us  of 
A the  chief  of  the  whole  gang,  the  Most 
Hon.  Hapgood,  who  when  he  is  not  on 
a hunt  against  the  hyphen,  is  editing 
Harper’s  Weekly. 

" Cracking  Under  the  Strain  99 

From  the  Arkansas  Democrat  (Little 

Rock,  Ark.): 

JJARPER’S  WEEKLY  used  to  be  a 
sane,  well-balanced  pub’ication.  It 
seems  to  have  “cracked  under  the  strain” 
of  the  European  war.  Just  at  present 
it  rounds  out  our  idea  of  a national  Pur- 
veyor of  Prejudice. 

From  a rr  Swedish- American  99 

By  Ernst  W.  Olson 
WHILE  I have  read  and  enjoyed  a 
number  of  good  contributions  to 
your  journal  during  my  trial  subscrip- 
tion period  this  summer,  I must  say  that 
such  cheap  flings  and  biased  stabs  at 
Germans  and  German-Amerieans  as 
Harper’s  Weekly  has  given  I have  not 
found  in  any  of  the  dozens  of  dailies, 
weeklies  and  monthlies  that  come  to 
our  offices.  If  you  can’t  be  impartial,  be 
as  fair  as  you  can.  That  is  what  we* 
Swedish-Americans  are  trying  to  be. 

You  may  notify  the  subscription  de- 
partment that  all  letters  of  inducement 
to  subscribe  again  are  time,  work  and 
postage  wasted. 

Rock  Island,  111. 

ff  Kultur  99  and  Suffrage 

From  the  Chronicle  (Augusta,  Ga.): 
WRITER  in  Harper’s  Weekly 
says  that  the  suffrage  movement  is 
“essentially  the  dawn  of  a super  race.” 
Germany  is  the  only  country  that  now 
boasts  of  being  peopled  by  “super-men.” 
In  Germany  the  feminist  movement  has 
made  less  progress  than  anywhere  else. 
— Montgomery  Advertiser. 

At  some  time  the  vote  will  be  given  to 
the  women.  New  Jersey  does  not  be- 
believe  that  that  time  has  yet  arrived. 
President  Wilson  holds  that  it  should  be 
given  them  at  this  time.  Mr.  Taft  dif- 
fers, saying  that  the  country  is  not  ready 
for  the  innovation  yet. 


Congratulations  All  Around 

By  W.  H.  Tortier 

rPHE  announcement  recently  made  in 
your  journal  to  the  effect  that  Mr. 
W.  C.  Morris  had  been  engaged  to  draw 
regularly  the  cartoons  for  Harper’s 
Weekly  was  very  gladly  received  by 
readers  of  the  Weekly  in  the  inland 
empire  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  where 
Mr.  Morris’s  excellent  work  is  so  well 
known  and  appreciated.  Harper’s  is  to 
be  congratulated  upon  securing  the  ser- 
vices of  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  tal- 
ented cartoonists  of  the  day,  a worthy 
successor  to  Thomas  Nast.  Mr.  Morris  is 
entitled  to  congratulations  upon  securing 
a worthy  vehicle  through  which  to  con- 
vey his  messages,  to  not  only  the  Ameri- 
can people  but  to  the  whole  civilized 
world. 

The  reading  public  is  most  to  be 
felicitated  over  a connection  which  means 
for  them  the  best  in  reading  matter  and 
cartoons  that  is  to  be  had. 

We,  out  here  in  the  Far  West,  are  per- 
haps best  able  to  appreciate  the  results 
that  are  bound  to  follow  your  announce- 
ment. 

Spokane,  Wash. 
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TF0  will  gladly  furnish  reports  on  any  of  our 
Financial  Advertisers. 


First  Mortgages  on  Oregon 

Washington  Sk  Idaho  Farms  conservatively  worth  three 
iimcj  mo  uinoum  loaned  will  net  you  6%.  Write  for  list. 
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How  to  Steady 
Your  Nerves 

Self-control — poise — the  balance  which 
enables  you  to  meet  and  handle  any  sit- 
uation is  the  most  valuable  asset  you  can 
have.  And — no  one  man  living  is  so  well 
able  as  Dr.  John  Harvey  Kellogg  to  tell 
you  how  to  care  for  and  control  your 
nerves.  For  years  Dr.  Kellogg  has  made  a 
scientific  study  of  the  basic  causes  of 
nervousness.  He  has,  for  nearly  forty 
years,  been  Superintendent  of  the  Battle 
Creek  Sanitarium,  affording  him  opportun- 
it}'  to  observe,  treat  and  prescribe  for 
thousands  of  cases  of  nervousness.  Thus, 
he  speaks  from  experience — deals  with 
fncts.  In  his  latest  book,  “Neurasthenia.” 
Dr.  Kellogg  tells  you  that  nervousness  is 
“a  symptom — not  a disease.”  He  also  tells 
you  how  to  get  at  the  cause  of  nervousness 
so  as  to  regain,  and  retain,  nerve  balance 
and  control.  Over  300  pages,  with  many 
illustrations,  diet  tables  and  instructions  as 
to  exercise,  rest  and  sleep.  Price  in  Li- 
brary Cloth  binding,  only  $2.  Order  to 
day.  You  take  no  risk.  If  not  entirely 
satisfied,  return  the  book  at  once  for 
prompt  refund.  Send  order  and  remit 
tance  to — 

Good  Health  Publishing  Co. 


3211  W.  Main  St.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
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Defense 

TTERE  is  the  line-up  on  national  defense: 

1.  The  virtuous  but  somewhat  too  consistent 
group,  headed  by  Mr.  Bryan  and  Miss  Jane  Addams, 
who  are  for  turning  the  other  cheek  and  for  nothing 
else. 

2.  The  group  of  fiery  ones,  including  Mr.  Hearst, 
Colonel  Roosevelt,  and  many  others  who  have  given 
us  red-blooded  stuff  and  magnificent  estimates. 

3.  The  military  and  naval  experts,  who,  as  Lord 
Salisbury  said,  would  like  to  fortify  the  moon  to 
keep  us  from  invasion  from  Mars. 

4.  The  same  old  inside  gang  who  own  everything 
and  run  everything.  They  want  high  tariff,  indirect 
taxes,  smoking  factories  and  white- faced  seamstresses 
paying  a little  more  for  everything  than  they  do 
now.  If  the  expense  of  preparedness  were  to  come  out 
of  heavily  graduated  income  and  inheritance  taxes, 
they  would  not  like  it  quite  as  much  as  they  will  if 
they  can  link  it  up  with  high  tariff  agitation,  since 
the  poor  pay  the  tariff  without  knowing  it  and  the 
rich  pay  the  graduated  inheritance  and  income  taxes 
and  know  it  pretty  well.  Moreover,  these  gentlemen 
have  been  remodeling  industries  to  fit  war  conditions, 
and  if  we  do  not  start  out  on  a vast  military  enter- 
prise of  our  own  when  peace  checks  the  new  demand, 
what  is  to  become  of  the  coupons  of  these  poor  dears? 
There  are  two  simple  answers  to  these  dangerous 
hidden  forces.  One  is  that  when  we  increase  the  mili- 
tary bill  we  should  raise  the  money  directly,  not  in- 
directly. The  other  is  that  the  government  itself 
should  manufacture  its  own  munitions.  Just  men- 
tion these  two  things  and  you  will  be  called  an  an- 
archist and  a Socialist,  and  all  interest  in  prepared- 
ness will  leave  the  group  to  which  we  refer. 

5.  The  group  that  is  disinterested  and  modern, 
not  infected  with  the  militarist  thinking  that  brought 
on  the  war  in  Europe,  and  yet  not  able  to  believe 
that  the  world  can  yet  be  run  on  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  alone.  This  group  thinks  that  the  young  men 
of  the  country  ought  to  do  their  own  strenuous 
work,  as  they  do  in  Switzerland,  not  pay  a large 
standing  army  in  order  to  avoid  this  work.  On 
principle  compulsion  is  right.  The  work  of  the  state 
should  be  assigned  by  the  state.  If  done  wisely  it 
would  improve  the  boys  immeasurably.  And  if  the 
state  had  brains  enough  it  could  use  the  girls  for  a 
couple  of  years,  in  some  way,  to  their  vast  improve- 
ment also.  But  that  suggestion  is  remote.  A very 
moderate  step  indeed  toward  distributing  prepared- 
ness among  the  citizens  is  that  proposed  by  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  War.  It  is  of  course 
freely  open  to  discussion,  but  only  in  detail.  The  * 


absolute  pacifists,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  people 
who  want  to  make  money  out  of  private  manufacture 
of  munitions,  on  the  other,  cannot  be  persuaded. 
They  can  only  be  overridden. 

There  was  one  sentence  in  the  President’s  speech 
on  preparedness  that  seemed  to  have  something  be- 
hind it.  He  said: 

If  men  differ  with  me  in  this  vital  matter,  I shall 
ask  them  to  make  it  clear  how  far  and  in 
what  way  they  are  interested  in  making  the 
permanent  interests  of  the  country  safe  against 
disturbance. 

What  do  you  suppose  he  meant?  At  any  rate  his 
point  is  well  taken.  If  you  see  the  same  old  gang 
doing  their  best  to  break  the  program,  think  it  over. 

The  last  Democratic  platform  linked  together 
efficiency,  economy  and  adequacy  of  naval  defense 
as  follows: 

We  approve  the  measure  reported  by  the  Demo- 
cratic leaders  in  the  House  of  Representatives  for  . 
the  creation  of  a council  of  national  defense  which 
will  determine  a definite  naval  program,  with  a 
view  to  increased  efficiency  and  economy.  The 
party  that  proclaimed  and  has  always  enforced 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  was  sponsor  for  the  new 
navy,  will  continue  faithfully  to  observe  the  con- 
stitutional requirements  to  provide  and  maintain 
an  adequate  and  well-proportioned  navy  suf- 
ficient to  defend  American  policies,  protect  our 
citizens  and  uphold  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the 
nation. 

The  same  combination  of  efficiency,  economy,  and 
adequacy  should  apply  to  the  army.  Although  our 
laws  and  the  habits  of  our  people  do  not  allow  us  to 
go  the  whole  distance  in  principle,  as  the  Swiss  do, 
there  is  nothing  (except  inertia  and  selfishness)  to 
prevent  our  going  as  far  as  the  Wilson-Garrison  pro- 
gram calls  for;  nor  is  there  anything  else  to  prevent 
our  supplementing  that  program  with  nationalization 
of  the  means  of  supplying  the  army. 

Comparing  the  amount  spent  on  preparedness 
with  the  amount  spent  on  agriculture,  as  Mr. 
Bryan  does,  is  referred  to  the  class  in  logic.  Agri- 
culture richly  pays  for  itself,  so  the  government  has  a 
relatively  small  function.  Preparedness  is  out- 
lay for  insurance.  You  might  as  well  use  the  amount 
spent  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  on  promoting 
business  as  a comparison.  Mr.  Bryan’s  sincerity  holds 
our  respect.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  him  use  his 
moral  fervor  and  oratorical  gifts  in  creating  a public 
opinion  that  would  force  Congress  to  cut  down  our 
pension  system,  turning  it  from  a vote-catching  hog- 
trough  into  what  in  principle  it  ought  to  be,  a mere 
recompense  for  injuries  sustained.  Then  the  biggest 
item  in  preparedness  would  be  reduced  almost  to 
nothing 
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German  Votes 

ONE  of  the  American  relief  committees,  frankly 
representing  the  interests  of  the  Allies,  criticized 
“Prussianized  Germany”  in  one  of  its  circulars, 
whereupon  protests  appeared,  naturally  enough,  from 
Germans  in  this  country.  One  of  these  protests  was 
written  and  given  to  the  press  by  a Detroit  organ- 
ization known  as  the  Deutsches  Bund.  In  a letter 
accompanying  the  resolutions  and  written  by  a mem- 
ber of  the  committee  that  drew  them,  appear  two 
sentences  of  interest.  After  reciting  that  Belgium 
did  wrong  in  being  invaded,  further  wrong  in  having 
Louvain  burned,  that  France  was  to  blame  for 
Rheims,  and  that  Sir  Edward  Grey  brought  on  the 
war,  it  observes: 

“The  coming  elections  will  give  sufficient  evidence 
of  where  the  great  majority  of  the  American  people 
stand  in  their  sympathies  with  the  warring  nations.” 
And  it  reiterates:  “The  majority  will  stand  with  the 
powers  who  carry  right  and  justice  in  their  flag, 
against  the  propaganda  of  lies  and  misrepresentations 
written  in  the  standards  of  the  Allies.” 

Probably  the  Germans  were  the  only  ones  who 
knew  that  the  voters  of  Massachusetts  were  not 
voting  on  Catholicism,  on  tariff,  and  on  where  the 
Progressives  will  land;  that  New  York  was  not 
voting  on  its  own  complicated  new  charter.  The 
Germans  knew  that  the  Americans  were  voting  on 
whether  or  not  Sir  Edward  Grey  really  did  start  the 
war.  And  doubtless  they  know  which  of  the  elections 
prove  that  Grey  and  Belgium  did  between  them  force 
war  on  a reluctant  Germany. 

As  things  stand  today,  the  President  needs  no  help 
for  reelection.  But  if  he  did  need  any,  nothing  could 
make  his  victory  so  certain  as  the  attempt  of  resi- 
dent Germans  to  make  American  elections  play  the 
German  game.  On  our  cover  this  week  the  American 


turkey  is  somewhat  spoiled  by  features  of  the  Ger- 
man eagle,  and  Columbia  does  not  look  wholly  sat- 
isfied with  the  dish.  We  must  admit,  however,  in 
this  privileged  communication  to  our  readers,  that 
Mr.  Herford’s  amusing  cartoon  is  art,  not  literalism. 
The  hyphen  attempt  to  introduce  foreign  issues  is  too 
much  resented  to  be  serious.  For  information  about 
what  will  happen  whenever  foreigners  really  are  made 
an  issue,  inquiring  minds  may  be  referred  back  to  one 
aspect  of  the  last  mayoralty  election  in  Chicago. 

England  and  the  Teutons 

rpHE  protest  of  the  United  States  to  England 
was  necessary  in  order  to  keep  clear  its  con- 
tention that  international  law  exists  and  is  not 
subject  to  change  on  the  plea  of  reprisals.  It  was 
a duty,  but  a dismal  one,  seeing  in  what  a 
civilized  manner  England  has  ruled  the  sea,  and 
for  what  end  the  Allies’  fight  is  waged.  And  how 
ironic  a twist  was  added,  when  our  note  to  Eng- 
land was  followed  immediately  by  the  sinking  of 
the  Ancona.  We  can  be  impartial  as  a government; 
we  should  be;  but  the  task  goes  against  much  that 
the  heart  tells  us,  and  even  against  part  of  what  the 
mind  speaks.  The  choice  was  not  one  in  which  all  was 
in  one  scale.  We  have  chosen  the  privilege  of  stand- 
ing for  neutral  rights,  and  for  the  life  of  peace;  we 
have  of  necessity  declined  the  privilege  of  pouring 
out  blood  and  money  with  the  other  nations  who  are 
battling  for  the  world’s  right  to  be  ruled  by  ideas 
and  agreements,  not  by  aggression  and  warlike  prep- 
aration. As  the  months  have  gone,  and  all  the  proofs 
have  accumulated  that  Germany  not  only  planned 
but  willed  the  war,  and  as  she  has  carried  it  on  ac- 
cording to  the  same  philosophy  that  made  her  decide 
to  begin  it,  our  failure  to  help  becomes  a harder  and 
harder  cross  for  a spiritually  minded  person,  however 
Original  from 
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sure  he  be  that  it  should  be  borne.  In  the  end  our 
choice  will  probably  be  justified,  since  we  shall  have 
accomplished  one  object,  while  the  Allies  accomplish 
another.  Yes,  but  if  Germany  should  win,  heaven 
help  our  conscience!  Our  opinion  does  not  waver, 
but  we  have  a nightmare  now  and  then. 

Fresh  Air  Cars 

U'OR  many  a year,  and  in  many  a city,  men  have 
■F  enjoyed  foul-air  cars,  alias  “smoking  cars.”  Now 
comes  Chicago  and  scores  a point  for  logical  con- 
sistency. If  we  can  have  foul-air  cars  why  can’t 
we  also  have  fresh- air  cars?  No  one  could  voice  a 
reasonable  objection,  so  the  Chicago  elevated  rail- 
ways are  giving  the  idea  a trial.  From  one  car  in 
each  train  all  the  windows  are  removed  and  the  cool 
crisp  breeze  from  the  lake,  seasoned  to  local  taste 
with  a peppering  of  soot,  is  made  available  in  un- 
limited supply.  As  the  season  advances,  the  crisp- 
ness will  develop  into  brittleness;  at  last  only  the 
Spartans  will  survive,  and  busy  agents  from  Secretary 
Garrison's  office  will  circulate  among  them  soliciting 
these  stanch  spirits  to  band  together  into  a corps 
of  Hardy  Riders.  And  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit 
Company  is  doing  the  same  thing.  From  every  angle 
the  idea  looks  all  right. 

The  Psychology  Squad 


GK.  CHESTERTON  will  hear  with  satisfaction 
• that  the  latest  thing  in  police  service  in  New 
York  City  is  psychological  examination  for  prisoners 
suspected  of  being  mental  or  moral  defectives.  Two 
or  three  years  ago  our  metropolitan  newspapers  were 
full  of  the  doings  of  the  Strong  Arm  Squad.  Now 
the  honors  of  publicity  go  to  the  Psychology  Squad. 
Dr.  Louis  E.  Bisch,  associate  professor  of  psychology 
in  Columbia,  and  Prof.  Ashley  H.  Thorndyke  thus 
have  succeeded  in  the  headlines  the  late  unlamented 
Lieutenant  Becker.  Changed  times  for  which  we 
rejoice!  Mickey  Murphy  and  Typhoid  Mary  have, 
under  our  constitution,  as  inalienable  a right  to  the 
expert  testimony  of  alienists  as  Harry  K.  Thaw ; and 
at  last  they  will  be  served.  This  is  not  said  all  in 
jest.  Commissioner  Woods  told  the  solemn  truth 
when  he  declared  that  many  prisoners  who  are  sent 
to  penal  institutions  should  be  committed  instead  to 
a sanitarium  or  a hospital.  The  Psychology  Squad, 
if  it  meets  reasonable  expectations,  will  prove  one  of 
the  most  useful  arms  of  a city’s  police  service.  In  a 
Chesterton  story-book  (The  Club  of  Odd  Trades)  a 
judge  says  to  a prisoner:  “I  sentence  you  to  three 
years’  imprisonment,  under  the  firm,  and  solemn,  and 
God-given  conviction  that  what  you  require  is  three 
months  at  the  seaside.” 

Despair 

'W70MEN  are  to  vote  in  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
™ New  York.  Thus  the  world  rapidly  goes  to  the 
devil.  If  we  cannot  rely  on  the  churches  to  keep  wo- 
men in  the  home,  where  are  we  at? 

( 


O EC  RET  ARY  LANE  possesses  one  of  the  finest 
^ literary  senses  now  on  exhibition  in  the  United 
States.  From  his  latest  speech  we  take  the  following: 

Europe  may  bum  up.  Her  people  may  be  blasted 
by  bankruptcy.  Her  national  lines  may  be  made 
to  follow  new  channels.  Her  industries  may  be 
buried.  Her  sons  may  fall,  and  the  blood  and  the 
brain  of  many  an  unknown  Tolstoy,  Beethoven, 
Pasteur  or  Darwin  may  fertilize  her  shell-fur- 
rowed fields.  She  may  set  up  for  a day  new 
standards  of  national  greatness.  But  these,  all 
these,  cannot  destroy  the  passionate  purpose  of 
her  people  to  own  themselves,  to  find  themselves, 
and  to  decide  for  themselves  what  chains  they 
will  bear  and  what  sacrifices  they  will  make. 

We  maintain  that  the  observation  is  made  in  con- 
siderably well-chosen  words.  Also  we  maintain  that 
style  is  one  of  the  joys  of  life.  It  frequently  comes 
to  men  of  action,  because  they  write  to  express 
thought,  whereas  the  writer  by  profession  often 
writes  to  write.  In  this  country  especially  the  states- 
men rank  high  as  writers  compared  with  those  who 
are  professionally  literary.  Lincoln,  Jefferson,  Web- 
ster,— even  Franklin  and  Hamilton,— you  will  not 
find  much  prose  in  America  to  equal  the  best  that 
they  have  left. 


I 


Strangeness 

'S  there  not  something  touching  in  the  tendency  of 
- the  human  intellect  to  be  alarmed  by,  or  hostile 
to,  or  distrustful  of,  the  unfamiliar.  We  find  it  among 
savages,  boys,  animals,  voters.  F.  M.  Colby,  in  his 
Constrained  Attitudes , says: 

There  is  no  doubt  that  contact  with  the  things 
that  they  do  not  understand  is  to  many  minds 
acutely  disagreeable.  All  the  greater  dramas 
contain  highly  valuable  passages  which  are  not 
-only  wearisome  to  many  in  the  audience  but 
actually  offensive  to  them.  A dog  not  only  pre- 
fers a customary  and  pleasant  smell;  he  hates  a 
good  one.  A perfume  pricks  his  nose, — gives  a 
wrench  to  his  dog  nature,  perhaps  tends  to  “un- 
dermine those  moral  principles”  without  which 
dog  “society  cannot  exist,”  as  the  early  critics 
used  to  say  of  Ibsen. 

We  can  remember  when  society  was  undermined 
successively  by  the  eight  hour  day,  college  education, 
impressionism,  mollycoddleism,  race  suicide,  and 
short  skirts.  We  don’t  know  what  will  be  under- 
mining it  tomorrow,  but  it  will  be  something  that  is 
either  new  or  bears  a new  name. 


Atavism 

TN  AFFAIRS  of  the  heart  many  men  do  not  know 
the  difference  between  sweetness  and  weakness  in 
women,  and  many  women  do  not  know  the  difference 
between  strength  in  men  and  wilfulness  or  brutality. 
The  doll  and  the  man-on-horseback  are  traditional 
mates.  Many  sacred  traditions  and  institutions  re- 
semble the  vermiform  appendix.  They  may  have 
their  use  in  nature,  but  it  has  not  been  discovered  yet. 
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Cloture  in  the  Senate 


By  SENATOR  ROBERT  L.  OWEN,  of  OKLAHOMA 

Among  the  recent  bills  that  would  have  passed,  if  the  Senate  had  been  free  to  follow  the  will  of  the 
majority,  was  the  shipping  bill,  which  is  to  be  fought  over  again  this  season.  It  was  killed  at  the  end  of  the 
last  session  by  a few  senators  who  used  the  rules  of  the  Senate  to  talk,  it  to  death.  This  is  merely  an 
illustration  of  what  goes  on  constantly;  and  to  many  persons  who  believe  in  majority  rule  it  seems  wrong 
to  allow  a determined  and  long-winded  person  to  have  a veto  on  the  actions  of  the  whole  body.  Hence  the 
serious  fight  now  going  on  in  Washington  to  change  the  rules  and  introduce  cloture.  Senator  Owen  is  the 
leader  in  this  fight,  and  will  bring  the  matter  to  the  front  when  the  Senate  opens  a week  from  Monday. 


THE  United  States  now  exceeds  one  hundred  million 
people.  Many  questions  of  great  importance  must 
be  determined.  We  have  immediately  before  us 
the  questions  of  preparing  our  country  against  the  pos- 
sibility of  invasion  or  wanton  disregard  of  our  reason- 
able rights;  wTe  have  to  consider  the  questions  relating 
to  the  promotion  of  our  commerce  abroad,  and  the  safe- 
guarding of  our  commercial  and  industrial  activities  at 
home;  we  want  a rural  cred- 
it system,  a cooperative 
marketing  system;  in  the 
Senate  appropriation  bills 
involving  over  a thousand 
millions  must  be  considered 
and  enacted  this  winter;  we 
should  consider  the  questions 
of  the  United  States' perfect- 
ing its  highways,  its  water- 
ways, its  public  health  ser- 
vices; we  should  consider 
methods  of  protecting  the 
children  of  the  country  from 
excessive  labor  under  bad 
conditions,  we  should  per- 
fect the  laws  as  to  the  com- 
pensation of  workmen  and 
safety  upon  the  railway  and 
steamship  lines  of  the  coun- 
try ; we  ought  to  have  a bet- 
ter system  controlling  the 
issue  of  stocks  and  bonds,  to 
protect  the  country  against 
fraudulent,  watered  securi- 
ties; we  ought  to  establish 
and  standardize  vocational 
education  in  the  nation  in 
order  to  teach  our  young 
men  and  young  women  how 
to  make  a living;  we  ought 
to  improve  the  postal  service 
by  using  the  telegraph  and  telephone,  and  reduce  the 
cost;  we  ought  to  build  up  our  merchant  marine;  we 
ought  to  actively  consider  and  take  the  steps  necessary 
to  bring  about  universal  peace ; we  ought  to  consider  and 
improve  the  questions  relating  to  the  economy  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  government  itself;  we  ought  to  improve 
judicial  processes  of  the  country,  by  which  to  assure  the 
people  quick  justice  and  cheap  justice;  we  ought  to  have 
a competent  Legislative  Reference  Bureau  for  Congress ; 
we  ought  to  have  time  to  properly  consider  questions  of 
conservation ; we  ought  to  have  time  to  properly  consider 
and  perfect  our  patent  laws;  we  ought  to  have  time  to 
consider,  mature,  and  act  upon  the  promises  made  by  the 
various  political  parties  in  promoting  the  protection, 
efficiency  and  happiness  of  human  life. 

But  these  things  are  denied  a proper  opportunity  for 
discussion  and  action  under  the  practise  which  has  pre- 
vailed in  recent  years  in  the  Senate,  where  a small  group 
of  senators  will  bring  forward  and  urge  the  considera- 
tion of  immaterial  questions,  make  dilatory  motions  and 
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resort  to  unlimited  debate  for  the  purpose  of  delay,  and 
use  the  so-called  right  of  unlimited  debate  [no  such  right 
exists]  in  order  that  a few  obstinate  and  resolute  sen- 
ators may  exercise  control  over  the  conduct  of  the 
majority. 

THE  PRECEDENTS. 

The  need  of  cloture  or  the  previous  question  is  recog- 
nized as  the  parliamentary 
rule  in  every  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  in 
every  state  in  the  union,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Senate 
of  Alabama,  Florida,  Maine, 
Maryland,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  and  Utah, 
where  the  absence  of  a rule 
to  restrain  discussion  has 
not  been  abused.  Every 
House  of  Representatives  of 
all  the  forty-eight  states 
have  the  rule  of  the  previous 
question.  In  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois, 
— in  forty-one  states, — the 
right  is  exercised  in  both 
houses. 

The  great  parliaments  of 
the  world  have  long  since 
found  it  necessary  to  have 
cloture,  as  in  the  Parliament 
and  House  of  Lords  of  Great 
Britain,  the  Senate  and 
Chamber  of  Deputies  of 
France,  in  both  houses  of 
Germany,  Hungary,  Austria, 
Belgium,  Denmark,  Nether- 
lands, Portugal,  Spain,  Swit- 
zerland; and  the  reason  for 
the  rule  is  perfectly  obvious. 

The  right  of  the  majority  to  rule  is  the  only  common- 
sense  arrangement  in  a Democracy.  The  destruction  of 
Poland  as  a government  was  due  to  permitting  a 
minority  vote  to  veto  the  majority.  During  the  last 
half  century  not  only  many  leading  Democrats  have 
pointed  out  the  necessity  for  cloture,  but  many  of  the 
leading  Republican  senators  have  urged  cloture,  as  a 
matter  of  reason  and  justice,  such  as  Senators  Wade, 
Pomeroy,  Hamlin,  Wilson,  Scott,  Edmonds,  Wright, 
Ferry  of  Michigan,  Morrell  of  Maine,  Wyndham,  Alli- 
son of  Iowa,  Hale  of  Maine,  Ingalls,  Frye,  Cameron, 
Chandler,  Blair,  Hoar  of  Massachusetts,  Quay,  Aldrich 
Lodge,  Root,  Platt,  and  Gallinger  of  Vermont. 

They  were  quite  right  in  arguing  that  the  conduct  of 
the  public  business  should  not  be  unduly  obstructed 
With  a large  body  of  men  on  the  floor,  with  an  enormous 
pressure  of  public  business,  no  individual  senator  and 
no  individual  minority  should  be  permitted  to  coerce 
the  majority  and  prevent  action  by  the  Senate. 

Senator  Lodge  in  urging  cloture  some  years  ago  in 
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the  North  American  Review  of  November,  1893,  said 
very  justly: 

The  two  great  rights  in  our  representative  bodies  are 
voting  and  debate.  If  the  courtesy  of  unlimited  debate  is 
granted,  it  must  carry  with  it  the  reciprocal  courtesy  of 
permitting  a vote  after  due  discussion.  If  this  is  not  the 
case  the  system  is  impossible.  Of  the  two  rights,  more- 
over, that  of  voting  is  the  higher  and  more  important. 
We  ought  to  have  both,  and  debate  certainly  in  ample 
measure;  but,  if  we  are  forced  to  choose  between  them, 
the  right  of  action  must  prevail  over  the  right  of  dis- 
cussion. To  vote  without  debating  is  perilous,  but  to 
debate  and  never  vote  is  imbecile.  The  difficulty  in  the 
Senate  today  is  that,  while  the  courtesy  which  permits 
unlimited  debate  is  observed,  the  reciprocal  courtesy, 
which  should  insure  the  opportunity  to  vote,  is  wholly 
disregarded. 

It  avails  nothing  that  Mr.  Lodge  has  now  changed 
his  mind  since  the  Democrats  are  in  the  majority  in  the 
Senate.  It  does  not  change  the  validity  of  the  argument. 

The  effect  of  the  so-called  practise  of  unlimited  debate 
in  the  Senate  has  been  to  establish  the  right  of  unlimited 
abuse  of  the  patience  of  the  majority  by  dilatory 
motions,  by  raising  “buffer”  questions,  bringing  up 
matters  unimportant  and  immaterial,  and  by  prolonged 
and  vain  discussion  of  parliamentary  rules,  permitting 
men  in  effect  to  coerce  the  majority,  and  finally  by  such 
illicit  processes  to  permit  the  veto  of  the  majority  of 
the  Senate,  representing  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  by  a fraction  of  a minority  of  the 
senators.  It  has  resulted  in  a senator  taking  the  floor 
and  holding  the  floor  for  twenty-four  hours  and  more, 
on  the  odious  pretense  of  debate,  when  in  point  of  fact 
it  was  merely  unrestrained  speaking,  talking, ' reading 
from  books  and  papers,  commenting  upon  innumerable 
topics,  which  served  to  kill  time,  and  was  not  true  de- 
bate in  any  honest  sense,  but  was  merely  a colorable 
transaction,  intended  to  use  up  the  time,  the  patience 
and  the  physical  strength  of  the  Senate  itself,  in  a test 
of  physical  endurance. 

The  effect  of  such  processes  has  been  to  lower  the 
tone  and  dignity  of  the  Senate.  The  effect  of  such 
processes  has  been  to  lower  the  high  character  of  debate 
and  in  effect  to  destroy  the  intellectual,  honest,  sincere 
debate  which  should  obtain  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

There  has  never  been  any  disposition  shown  in  the 
United  States  Senate  to  pass  any  bill  without  giving  the 
minority  the  most  abundant  opportunity  to  express  its 
views.  Indeed,  the  minority  is  always  heard  in  the  com- 
mittees of  the  House,  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  of 
the  House,  in  the  Committee  of  the  Senate,  and  in  the 


Committee  of  the  Whole  of  the  Senate,  before  the  Senate 
finally  passes  upon  it.  The  Senate  willingly  gives  days 
and  weeks  for  discussion,  and  has  been  generous  and 
courteous  in  the  extreme  to  the  minority.  This  practise 
is  due  to  the  desire  of  the  Senate  to  hear  both  sides  of 
every  question  carefully  presented.  In  some  parliaments 
the  two  sides  appoint  representatives  expressly  to  de- 
bate a question,  who  may  present  the  views  for  and 
against,  without  having  so  large  a number  of  debaters 
take  the  time  of  the  body.  But  in  the  Senate,  the  Senate 
always  listens  patiently  to  any  senator  who  thinks  he 
can  throw  new  light  upon  the  question. 

The  time  has  come,  however,  when  the  majority  of 
the  Senate,  representing  the  American  people,  should  be 
permitted,  after  reasonable  and  just  debate,  to  move 
the  previous  question,  in  order  that  the  public  business 
may  be  conducted  honorably,  fairly,  and  without  unrea- 
sonable delay,  and  without  undue  dictation  by  the 
minority. 

It  is  now  suggested  that  no  change  of  the  rules  per- 
mitting unlimited  debate  can  be  made,  as  an  endless 
filibuster  under # the  rules  can  prevent  the  majority 
changing  the  rules.  This  notion  is  based  on  the  theory 
that  the  Senate  rule  established  by  the  Senate  of  the 
Tenth  Congress  in  1808,  dropping  the  previous  question 
from  the  Rule  XXII,  “Precedence  of  Motions,”  is  bind- 
ing on  the  Senate  of  the  Sixty-fourth  Congress-  and 
cannot  be  changed  because  the  minority,  under  the  rule 
of  1808,  can  resort  to  unlimited  debate  and  by  a filibuster 
prevent  the  majority  of  the  Senate  from  ever  reaching 
a vote  on  the  question  of  adopting  an  amendment  to  the 
rule  of  1808. 

The  theory  is  false. 

The  Senate  when  it  organizes  as  the  Senate  of  the 
Sixty-fourth  Congress,  is  a new  Senate.  It  can  change 
all  its  officers  and  committees  and  chairmen  of  commit- 
tees, and  committee  rooms,  and  employees.  It  organizes 
with  a new  and  clean  calendar  of  business.  The  bills 
and  resolutions  and  pending  business  of  the  Senate  of 
the  Sixty-third  Congress  are  all  dead  with  the  parlia- 
mentary death  of  the  Senate  of  the  Sixty-third  Con- 
gress. One-third  of  the  senators  are  newly  elected  and 
become  members  of  the  newly  organized  Senate  of  the 
Sixty-fourth  Congress  and  have  a right,  an  equal  right, 
to  a voice  in  making  the  rules  of  the  newly  organized 
Senate  of  the  Sixty-fourth  Congress. 

The  theory  that  the  newly  organized  Senate  is  bound 
by  the  rule  of  the  Tenth  Congress  is  absurd  and  gro- 
tesque. The  new  Senate  will  make  its  own  rules  and  not 
be  controlled  in  making  its  rules  by  any  filibuster  of  a 
minority. 


The  Aftermath 

By  CHARLES  REITZEL 


THE  “No’s”  have  it! 

Have  they?  That  depends  entirely  upon  whether 
you  are  counting  votes  or  observing  tendencies. 
True!  She  missed  the  vote  November  2nd.  And 
more!  She  may  miss  it  again  five  years  hence.  That 
matters  little.  The  real  issue  is  this:  The  female  has 
been  aroused  to  social  thought  and  social  activity.  From 
a confused  fog  of  dormant  indifference  she  has  come 
forth  into  the  open  road  of  clear  thinking  and  worth- 
while doing.  “Suffs”  and  “antis”  alike  have  entered  a 
new  era.  Their  minds  have  accepted  new  values,  new 
views  and  new  concepts.  Even  their  old  lingo  of  doilies, 
gowns,  and  household  gossip  has  been  replaced.  Both 
sides  now  talk  in  terms  of  social  justice,  equal  franchise, 
political  power*  entrenched  wealth,  child  labor,  low 
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wages,  gang  control,  women  in  industry,  and  the  liquor 
traffic. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it — this  means  a decidedly 
different  world  for  women.  When  new  concepts  creep 
into  our  mental  make-up  we  unconsciously  form  new 
ideals;  thought  molds  are  changed.  And  to  hold  the 
views  of  a yesterday  is  made  as  impossible  as  to  hold 
old  beliefs  in  witchery. 

If  we  are  awake  we  see  these  changes,  and  if  honest, 
we  give  the  progressive  women  the  credit. 

What  results  will  be  reaped  by  women  entering  these 
newer  fields  of  thought?  Time  alone  can  tell.  But  of 
this  we  are  certain:  Sooner  or  later,  trailing  these 
mental  changes,  votes  will  come  along  for  women  as  a 
pleasant  and  appreciative  aftermath. 
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Pen  and  Inklings 


By  OLIVER  HERFORD 


STUDIES  IN  CURVES  AT  THE  HIPPODROME 
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The  Future  of  the  Jews  in  America 


By  NORMAN  HAPGOOD 


I NOTICED  in  a paper  the  other 
day  that  Jacob  Schiff  was  quoted  as 
expressing  his  lack  of  sympathy  with 
Zionism.  He  celebrated  the  value  of  the 
Jewish  religion  and  doubted  the  worth 
of  what  he  called  a merely  political 
movement.  Also  he  disapproved  the 
emphasis  on  race  as  such.  Mr.  Schiff 
is  an  interesting  figure  in  our  country, 
and  indeed  in  the  world.  Not  that  I am 
one  of  those  who  believe  in  the  existence 
of  a vast  Jewish  international  financial 
system,  acting  as  a unit,  with 
the  Rothschild  family  at  the 
head  and  Mr.  Schiff  regent  in 
the  United  States.  Things  off 
the  stage  are  not  so  simple  and 
dramatic  as  this  system,  with 
its  control  of  information,  its 
political  power,  its  relentless 
singleness,  is  depicted.  But 
Mr.  Schiff  does  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  principal  Jewish 
banking  house  in  America.  He 
does  take  a keen  interest  in 
all  political  questions,  whether 
it  be  the  welfare  of  Germany 
in  the  present  wrar  or  the  bear- 
ing of  any  European  question 
on  the  position  of  the  Jews. 

For  to  his  credit  be  it  said 
that  he  is  not  among  those 
prosperous  ones  who  forget  the 
less  fortunate  among  his  own 
people.  His  charity  is  widely 
known.  His  name  is  a power 
even  east  of  Third  avenue. 

Why,  then,  do  I sketch  him 
and  his  opposition  to  Zionism 
in  this  connection?  Because 
he  represents  a class  and  its 
way  of  thinking.  He  is,  in- 
deed, the  head  of  a class.  His 
ancestors  were  hof-juden  cen- 
turies ago.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  he  should  think 
outside  the  methods  that  have 
come  down  with  that  class 
through  the  ages.  Small  groups 
in  power  have  always  ap- 
proved of  religion  for  the 
masses,  but  never  of  political 
power  for  the  masses.  Zionism 
is  essentially  a democratic 
movement.  It  tends  to  give  the 
leadership  of  the  Jewish  race 
to  the  Jewish  people.  Nobody,  therefore, 
who  belongs  to  the  class  accustomed  to 
leadership  under  the  old  paternalistic 
system,  wrhich  I described  fully  in  the 
former  series,  can  be  expected  to  ap- 
prove of  that  movement  unless  he  be 
indeed  a person  of  extraordinary  origin- 
ality. There  are  always  reasons  for  op- 
posing a democratic  movement.  There 
are  always  reasons  for  anything.  Habit- 
ually we  reach  our  conclusions  through 
environment  or  advantage,  and  find  our 
reasons  wrhen  some  are  needed.  The  op- 
position of  the  traditional  Court-Jew 
class  to  Zionism  is  not  exactly  a subject 
of  regret.  It  is  a thing  in  nature  to  be 
taken  for  granted,  like  the  difficulty  of 
walking  up  hill. 

Personally,  I think  Zionism  as  creative 


an  idea  as  there  is  extant  today,  and  as 
apt  to  the  moment.  We  live  in  a world- 
convulsion,  growing  out  of  the  attempt 
of  one  strong  nation  to  crush  other  na- 
tions, on  the  ground  that  God  wishes  the 
strong  to  spread  and  crush  the  wreak. 
That  convulsion  will  not  quiet  itself 
permanently  unless  there  is  respect  for 
ethnic  feeling.  The  problem  is  not  easy. 
What  of  it?  Other  hard  problems  have 
been  solved.  This  one  must  be  solved. 
We  must  find  a way  to  tolerate  differ- 


ences; to  encourage  differences,  indeed. 
One  nation  must  respect  another;  one 
religion  must  respect  another;  one  race 
must  respect  another.  Where  national 
so-called  interests  cross  we  have  the 
need  of  international  tolerance.  Where 
race  and  religious  lines  cross  national  lines 
we  have  the  need  of  domestic  tolerance. 

Now,  granted  this  complete  tolerance, 
this  welcome  to  different  goods  of  every 
kind,  w'hat  under  such  happy  conditions 
will  be  the  relation  of  a people  so  marked 
as  the  Jews  to  the  rest  of  the  people  in 
our  country?  Will  it  make  for  identifi- 
cation or  will  it  struggle  to  retain  dis- 
tinctiveness? It  seems  to  me  clear  that 
two  great  principles  are  indisputable, 
leaving  out  religion  and  taking  demo- 
cratic political  philosophy  for  our  guide. 


1.  The  individual  must  be  free.  There 
cannot  in  the  long  run  be  any  moral 
obliquity  attributed  to  the  person  who 
wishes  to  conform  to  the  most  prevalent 
standard;  to  accept  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, for  example,  or  to  marry  a Gen- 
tile; any  more  than  any  moral  obliquity 
attaches  to  the  person  who  joins  one 
political  party  because  it  is  strong  in 
his  neighborhood,  or  becomes  any  other 
kind  of  a rubber  stamp.  He  is  free  to  be- 
come a rubber  stamp  if  he  wishes  to. 

2.  Uniformity  is  the  curse 
of  democracy.  Diversity  is 
its  ideal.  In  so  far,  therefore, 
as  a Jew  so  acts  as  to  keep 
alive  the  distinctive  powers 
and  better  special  tendencies 
of  the  race,  broadly  inter- 
preted, he  is  working  toward 
the  democratic  ideal.  In  so 
far  as  he  disappears  into  the 
melting  pot  he  is  acting  within 
his  rights  undoubtedly,  but  not 
toward  the  richest  possibilities 
of  free  choice. 

Intermarriage  brings  all 
these  general  principles  to  a 
sharp  personal  test  and  there- 
fore arouses  special  interest  in 
general  reading  or  conversa- 
tion. The  following  is  from 
an  essay  in  the  Maccabecni, 
which  magazine  is  a most  in- 
teresting vehicle  of  stimulating 
modern  Jewish  thought: 

“Zionism  when  regarded 
only  as  a nationalist  move- 
ment favors  rather  than  op- 
poses intermarriage.  The  one 
who  is  a nationalist  Jew  and 
who  recognizes  his  affiliation 
with  the  Jewish  people  entire- 
ly on  nationalist  or  racial 
grounds,  without  any  regard 
to  religion,  is  indubitably  free 
to  marry  a member  of  any 
other  people.  The  leader  of 
the  Jewish  Territorial  Organ- 
ization when  still  a Zionist 
married  a non-Jewish  wife  and 
refused  to  have  her  made  a 
Jewess  by  religious  ceremony. 
As  a nationalist  Jew  he  argued 
that  as  a member  of  the  Jew- 
ish people  he  was  free  to 
marry  a woman  of  the  English  people, 
just  as  a Frenchman  is  free  without 
prejudice  to  marry  an  Italian  woman, 
or  a Danish  woman  may  marry  a Ger- 
man man  without  incurring  dishonor. 
This  racial  argument  is  unassailable. 
There  is  no  cogent  reason  why  marriage 
should  not  be  contracted  between  mem- 
bers of  any  twTo  friendly  states  or  na- 
tionalities on  a similar  plane  of  culture. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  such  mar- 
riages are  infertile,  and  close  observation 
has  shown  that  such  marriages  are  not 
prejudicial  to  the  next  generation. 
Neither  genius  nor  degeneracy  is  more 
likely  to  spring  from  such  mixed  parent- 
age than  from  homogeneous  parentage. 
So  long  as  the  peoples  between  wdiom  the 
intermarriage  is  contracted  are  on  a 


There  is  individuality — even  in  the  pedler. 
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similar  plane  of  civilization  and  are  of 
similar  ideals  and  purposes  there  can  be 
no  possible  biological  or  eugenic  objec- 
tion to  the  intermarriage.  It  is  there- 
fore clear  that  Zionism  as  purely  a na- 
tional movement  will  fail  to  check  the 
intermarriage  which  has  weakened  and 
which  is  weakening  Jewry,  by  the  dilu- 
tion and  the  draining  of  Jewish  blood. 

“But  Zionism,  when  conjoined  with  the 
religious  ideal  of  the  Jew,  gives  the 
brightest  promise  of  successfully  coping 
with  the  acute  problem  of  intermarriage. 
We  cannot  return  to  the  Ghetto,  nor 
would  we  try  to  limit  freedom  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  intercourse  between 
Jew  and  non-Jew.  The  religious  training 
of  young  Jewry  is  today  usually  so 
lacking  in  quantity,  quality  and  spirit, 
that  standing  alone  it  is  often  ineffective 
as  a force  to  stem  the  tide  of  inter- 
marriage.” 

Now  I should  be  inclined,  looking  at 
the  somewhat  distant 
future,  to  turn  that 
statement  exactly 
around.  I should  be  in- 
clined to  say  that  re- 
ligion alone  will  not  be 
able  to  stem  the  tide, 
because  the  religions  of 
sheer  prohibition,  the 
religions  of  absolutism 
in  morals,  the  religions 
that  irrelevantly  declare 
certain  things  to  be  sins, 

— those  religions  are  not 
for  very  long  anyway. 

Turning  the  statement 
around,  then  (not  in 
substance  disagreeing 
with  it),  we  should  say 
that  no  difference  in  re- 
ligion can  be  depended 
upon  to  keep  the  Jews 
a separate  people 
through  the  centuries  to 
come,  unless  our  ideal- 
ized political  thought 
tells  us  that  it  is  better 
for  the  world’s  genius, 
for  the  world’s  interest- 
ingness, for  the  world’s 
variety  of  production, 
that  such  differentia- 
tions should  be  en- 
couraged. I do  not  pretend  to  guess 
exactly  what  role  religion  will  play  in 
the  future,  but  I am  sure  any  religion, 
in  order  to  survive,  will  have  to  justify 
itself  as  an  absolute  contribution  to  the 
volume  and  richness  of  life,  not  merely 
as  a policeman  forbidding  certain  con- 
duct. If  the  Jews  in  America  can  re- 
vitalize their  religion,  shedding  what 
is  archaic  and  unintelligible  now,  and 
making  the  essential  spring  of  it  feed 
the  best  spirit  of  today,  it  may  indeed  do 
much  to  preserve  the  special  personality 
of  the  Jewish  race.  But  ‘‘the  racial 


argument”  is  by  no  means  “unassail- 
able.” It  is  on  the  racial  argument  that 
all  in  the  last  analysis  must  rest.  Zion- 
ism has  its  most  glorious  justification 
when  it  is  seen  as  a large  vision  of  race- 
function  and  race-service.  It  is  the  em- 
bodiment of  democracy  on  its  positive, 
not  its  negative  side;  of  democracy  as 
the  opportunity  for  all  attributes  to 
flower;  of  liberty  as  the  seed  of  variety 
and  development.  It  becomes  thus  not 
only  a solution  of  the  Jewish  problem 
but  a symbol  of  the  democratic  uni- 
verse,— a universe  free  without  being 
uniform,  monstrous,  or  oppressive  of  the 
less  numerous.  It  shows  to  the  Jew  in 
America  how  he  may  be  free  as  an  in- 
dividual, if  he  wishes  to  vary  from  the 
type,  and  yet  how  in  helping  to  strengthen 
and  spiritualize  his  own  race  he  is  in 
general  doing  his  best  by  the  world. 

Now,  one  says,  how  would  all  this 
reasoning  apply  to  Irish  in  America, 


Poles,  Italians,  or  Germans?  In  the 
first  place,  numbers  count.  Germany, 
Italy,  Poland,  Ireland  fully  exist.  But 
the  countries  that  are  small  and  in 
trouble  do  inspire  national  feelings 
among  their  sons  wrherever  they  may  be. 
The  Polish  and  Irish  personalities  are 
not  in  danger  of  disappearing. 

And  there  is  another  point.  There  is 
no  such  differentiation  between  a Pole 
and  a Russian,  an  Irishman  and  a 
Frenchman,  or  even  an  Italian  and  an 
Englishman,  as  between  a Jew  and  a 
European,  The  Jew  is  the  result  of  at 


least  2,500  years  of  pure  race  develop- 
ment. Whatever  intermarriage  there  has 
been  has  been  out  of  Jewry,  not  into  it. 
Therefore  if  the  race  disappears  we  lose 
an  element  that  is  not  only  contributive 
but  unique". 

It  is  said,  and  backed  with  some  few 
statistics,  that  this  purity  of  race  re- 
sults in  greater  variations  inside  the  race 
than  are  found  in  less  pure  communities. 
There  are  declared  to  be  in  a million 
Jews  more  geniuses  than  in  a million 
Europeans,  and  more  idiots  and  insane; 
more  musical  persons  and  more  mutes. 
Ordinary  observation  shows  us  in  the 
United  States  that  the  Jews  have  in  pro- 
portion more  persons  ably  devoted  to 
reform,  and  also  more  criminals.  The 
criminality,  however,  does  not  exist  in 
the  old  Ghettos,  and  it  does  not  exist  in 
the  colonies  of  Palestine.  If  among  us 
it  is  caused  by  weakening  of  the  old  re- 
ligious sanctions  it  must  be  removed  by 
a new  alliance,  modern- 
ized ethics  and  religion 
resting  on  enlightened 
pride ; on  self-respect, 
sense  of  the  past,  race- 
patriotism.  This  race- 
patriotism  is  embodied 
in  Zionism,  and  since  the 
war  broke  up  the  Zion- 
ist movement  in  Europe 
its  continuation  depends 
on  us,  on  the  country 
that  contains  more  than 
a fifth  of  all  the  Jews  in 
the  world,  and  offers 
them  greater  freedom 
than  such  numbers  of 
them  have  ever  enjoyed 
since  their  wanderings 
began.  The  present  in- 
terest in  the  Jewish 
question,  therefore,  is 
not  accidental  or  aca- 
demic. It  is  practical 
and  pressing,  and  the 
handling  of  it  centres 
in  our  country.  The 
future  of  the  Jews  will 
be  one  of  contribution, 
strength,  and  glory  if 
they  refuse  to  be  de- 
moralized as  they 
emerge  from  oppression 
into  freedom,  but  instead  call  upon  them- 
selves to  keep  distinct  and  high  the  ban- 
ner of  their  thousands-of-years-old  ideal. 
No  more  concrete  rallying  point,  simple 
at  once  and  pregnant  with  great  things, 
was  ever  offered  to  a people  than  the 
present  Zionist  movement  offers  to  the 
Jews  of  America.  To  be  good  Zionists 
is  to  prefer  creation  to  neutrality,  high 
variation  to  monotony,  sustained  contrib- 
utive effect  to  racial  death.  It  is  the 
most  original,  the  most  spiritual,  the 
most  inspired  way  of  being  good  dem- 
ocrats and  good  Americans, 


The  Effect  of  the  War  on  English  Universities 

In  an  interesting  and  comprehensive  article  in  next  week’s  Harper’s  Weekly,  Cosmo  Hamilton  will 
discuss  this  question , dealing  not  only  with  effects,  but  with  possibilities  for  the  future. 
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Understanding  Germany 

By  MAX  EASTMAN 


FRHAPS  the  most  important  thing 
we  can  do  in  America  at  this  mo- 
ment is  to  understand  Germany. 
Most  of  us,  who  are  not'of  German  birth, 
desire  the  defeat  of  the  Kaisers  arms. 
And  we  desire  this  because  we  love  liber- 
ty, and  the  German  people  do  not  seem 
to  love  it.  They  submit  themselves  de- 
votedly to  an  imperial  master,  and  they 
live  in  an  atmosphere  of  negative  com- 
mandments under  the  rule  of  a feudal 
caste.  We  dread  lest  their  victory  should 
mean  the  spreading  of  that  atmosphere 
and  that  way  of  living  over  the  world. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  however,  that 
the  babies  of  Germany  are  bom  with 
as  strong  a love  of  liberty  as  the  babies 
of  Anglo-Saxondom.  They  are  not  of  a 
different  race.  What  we  call  races,  in 
our  loose  conversation  and  journalism, 
are  not  races  at  all,  but  merely  groups 
of  people  who  live  under  certain  tra- 
ditional ideas.  And  the  people  who  live 
under  German  ideas  have  the  same 
native  desire  to  feel  free  that  we  have. 

Luther  is  worshiped  in  Germany  as 
the  champion  of  liberty  for  the  individual 
conscience  against  the  dictates  of  the 
Roman  Church.  Goethe’s  Faust  is  the 
classic  of  the  mind’s  liberation  from  dog- 
matic scholarship.  Kant’s  philosophy  is 
a monumental  apparatus  for  establishing 
“God,  freedom  and  immortality”  in  the 
face  of  mathematical  law  and  the  causal 
determinism  of  modern  science.  Schiller’s 
“Hymn  to  Liberty”  is  almost  a domestic 
song.  Heine  cast  loose  from  every  bond 
that  he  could  think  of  in  his  day.  And 
Nietzsche  thought  of  more.  He  cast 
loose  from  the  bond  of  Christian 
ethics.  There  is  no  fuller  record  of 
the  ideal  love  of  liberty  than  is  furnished 
by  these  heroes  of  Germany’s  culture. 
And  until  we  feel  ourselves  kindred  to 
the  Germans  in  this  deep  impulse,  we 
shall  not  understand  them. 

When  a man  loves  a woman,  and  he 
can  not  have  her  in  the  fashion  of  the 
flesh,  he  becomes  so  much  the  more 
enamored  of  her  spirit,  and  builds  up  a 
little  universe  of  ideal  and  emotional  ex- 
perience in  which  she  is  the  queen.  It 
was  so  that  Dante  loved  Beatrice.  It 
was  so  that  the  medieval  saints  loved  the 
Mother  of  God.  It  is  so  that  the  Ger- 
mans love  liberty. 

Through  accident  or  the  caprice  of 
history,  and  not  through  any  quality  of 
their  nature,  the  German  people  have 
issued  into  the  new  age,  with  the  bonds 
of  feudalism  still  on  them.  Because  the 
King  of  Prussia  had  a domain  of  his  own, 
and  did  not  depend  upon  them  for  money 
support,  his  barons  never  united  in 
handing  him  a Magna  Charta.  Because 
commerce  and  the  industrial  arts  were 
so  late  to  flourish  there,  the  bourgeois 
wealth  of  Prussia  never  yet  marshaled 
the  common  people  in  one  of  those  dem- 
ocratic revolutions  that  altered  the  face 
of  politics  in  England  and  France. 
Through  the  exigencies  of  international 
war  for  survival,  it  became  imperative 
for  the  freer  states,  and  the  republican 
cities,  within*,  German  territory  to  unite 
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under  Prussia  as  under  an  imperial 
power.  For  such  reasons  as  these  it  hap- 
pened that  all  those  north  European 
kindred  of  ours,  with  their  emotional 
love  of  liberty,  became  patriotic  members 
of  an  empire  which  subjects  them  to  its 
own  ends,  the  ends  of  a feudal  nobility 
in  Prussia. 

TS  IT  not  natural  that  a people  who 
A love  liberty  as  we  do,  and  yet  are  in- 
duced by  the  accidents  of  their  evolution 
to  pay  honor  of  devotion  to  such  a gov- 
ernment, should  manufacture  their 
liberty  in  an  ideal  world  of  the  spirit? 
And  having  manufactured,  must  they 
not  inevitably  overassert  its  glories?  It 
seems  to  me  quaintly  characteristic  of 
all  human  nature  that  these  people, 
dwelling  beside  us  under  a feudal  au- 
thority, should  suggest  to  themselves 
that  the  intense  spirituality  of  their 
freedom  is  the  mark  of  a superior  race. 
There  was  never  a disappointed  lover 
who  did  not  congratulate  his  soul  upon 
its  soulfulness.  There  was  never  a con- 
secrated saint  who  escaped  entirely  the 
mood  of  self-righteousness.  It  is  by  such 
analogies  that  we  in  America  can  un- 
derstand the  zeal  with  which  patriotic 
subjects  of  an  emperor  march  out  to 
death  believing  that  they  defend  a free- 
dom of  the  soul  of  man  which  is  the 
unique  heritage  of  their  “race.” 

The  master  expression  of  the  German 
attitude  to  life  is  the  philosophy  of 
Emanuel  Kant,  expounded  in  two  books 
the  detailed  understanding  of  which  is  in 
itself  a liberal  profession.  John  Dewey, 
in  his  “German  Philosophy  and  Politics,” 
says:  “It  is  a precarious  undertaking  to 
single  out  some  one  thing  in  German  phil- 
osophy as  of  typical  importance  in  under- 
standing German  national  life.  Yet  I am 
committed  to  the  venture.  My  con- 
viction is  that  we  have  its  root  idea  in 
the  doctrine  of  Kant  concerning  the  two 
realms,  one  outer,  physical  and  neces- 
sary, the  other  inner,  ideal  and  free.  To 
this  we  must  add  that,  in  spite  of  their 
separateness  and  independence,  the 
primacy  always  lies  with  the  inner.  As 
compared  with  this,  the  philosophy  of  a 
Nietzsche,  to  which  so  many  resort  at 
the  present  time  for  explanation  of  what 
seems  to  them  otherwise  inexplicable,  is 
but  a superficial  and  transitory  wave  of 
opinion.  Surely  the  chief  mark  of  dis- 
tinctively German  civilization  is  its  com- 
bination of  self -conscious  idealism  with 
unsurpassed  technical  efficiency  and  or- 
ganization in  the  varied  fields  of  action.” 

This  statement  of  the  heart  of  German 
philosophy,  with  the  rest  that  you  will 
find  in  John  Dewey’s  little  book,  extends 
that  avenue  to  an  understanding  of  Ger- 
many which  opened  in  our  recognizing 
that  German  people  have  the  same  in- 
stinctive nature  that  we  have.  It  tells 
us  by  what  mighty  edifices  of  intellectual- 
ity and  art  they  have  sought  to  satisfy 
that  nature.  And  if  we  enter  these 
structures  with  sympathy,  we  can  see 
how  easily  we  too  should  have  become 
laboriously  soulful  in  our  attainment  of 


the  feeling  of  freedom,  if  we  had  not 
been  blessed  with  that  little  modicum 
of  “civil  liberty”  upon  which  we  have  so 
long  exercised  our  love.  For  this  subtle 
interior  device  by  which  the  mind  com- 
pensates with  a theory  when  the  body 
is  disappointed  of  a fact,  is  not  peculiar 
to  any  people.  It  is  a universal  trick  of 
man’s  nature.  It  is  the  key  to  most 
systems  of  philosophy. 

There  is  another  theory,  too,  and  an- 
other fact  which  helps  the  people  of 
Germany  to  enjoy  their  kind  of  freedom. 
The  theory  is  that  the  state  is  a good 
in  itself,  more  important  than  the  destiny 
of  any  number  of  individuals.  The  state 
is  created  by  the  individuals  using  them- 
selves as  material,  and  the  very  best 
thing  that  can  befall  an  individual  is  to 
become  the  material  of  a noble  and 
harmonious  state.  And  this  theory  has 
been  so  well  employed  by  the  ruling 
classes  in  Prussia,  that  almost  any  Ger- 
man who  is  not  a revolutionist  will  tell 
you,  as  Professor  Miinsterberg  does,  that 
he  is  absolutely  and  really  free,  but  he 
chooses  in  his  freedom  to  make  the  aims 
of  the  state  paramount  to  his  own. 

A professor  in  a German  university 
who  is  very  fond  of  ultra-modern  music, 
refrained  from  attending  a celebrated 
opera  because  his  emperor  (emperor  of 
his  university)  had  withheld  approval 
from  it.  He  attended  the  opera  in  Paris. 
But  he  was  eager  to  explain  to  the 
Parisians  that  in  not  attending  in  Berlin 
he  was  acting  as  a free  agent  who  loved 
the  ideal  of  an  ordered  state. 

WE  NEED  not  imagine  that  this  ideal 
would  be  so  much  loved  in  Germany, 
however,  if  the  state  were  not  exceed- 
ingly well  ordered.  And  that  is  the 
material  fact,  which  makes  all  these 
rather  insubstantial  ideals  acceptable  to 
so  many.  The  ruling  caste  in  Germany 
have  known  how  not  only  to  preach  the 
theory  of  well-being  in  a disciplined  state 
— every  ruling  caste  has  done  that — but 
they  have  been  wise  enough  actually  to 
produce  a little  of  the  well-being.  And 
that  is  the  triumph  they  are  celebrating 
now.  The  masses  of  the  people  are  bet- 
ter off  in  Germany  than  they  are  any- 
where else.  The  government  is  author- 
itative, but  also  it  is  social.  As  Frederic 
C.  Howe  says  of  the  worker:  “His  educa- 
tion, his  health,  and  his  working  effi- 
ciency are  matters  of  constant  concern. 
He  is  carefully  protected  from  accident 
by  laws  and  regulations  governing  fac- 
tories. He  is  trained  in  his  hand  and  in 
his  brain  to  be  a good  workman  and  is 
insured  against  accident,  sickness,  and 
old  age.  When  idle  through  no  fault  of 
his  own,  work  is  frequently  found  for 
him.  When  homeless,  a lodging  is  offered 
so  that  he  will  not  easily  pass  to  the 
vagrant  class.  When  sick,  he  is  cared  for 
in  wonderful  convalescent  homes,  tuber- 
culosis hospitals,  and  farm  colonies. 
When  old  age  removes  him  from  the  mill 
or  the  factory,  a pension  awaits  him.” 
And  this  policy  of  the  German  state  has 
been  knowingly  adopted  . by  its  rulers, 
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in  order  to  deaden  the  demand  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  their  people  for  a 
more  realistic  liberty., 

“His  Majesty  hopes,”  said  the  speech 
from  the  throne  in  1881,  “that  the  meas- 
ure [accident  insurance]  will  in  principle 
receive  the  assent  of  the  federal  govern- 
ments, and  that  it  will  be  welcomed  by 
the  Reichstag  as  a complement  of  the 
legislation  affording  protection  against 
Social-Democratic  movements.” 

Whether  this  people  continue  to  con- 
quer or  come  finally  to  the  end  of  their 
power,  they  have  already  demonstrated 
their  superior  energy  and  capability  in 
united  action.  They  have  taught  the 


GHOSTLY  little  word  made  up  of 
five  letters,  as  full  of  memories  as 
a burdened  currant  bush  is  with 
currants!  Once  upon  a time  Mr.  Barrie 
undertook  to  write  us  a play  that  should 
tell  us  all  about  the  nature  of  charm , a 
play  called  What  Every  Woman  Knows , 
and  just  when  the  audience  had  all  set- 
tled in  their  minds  that  what  every  wo- 
man knows  is  that  charm  is  her  greatest 
weapon  of  defense,  he  took  one  of  his 
Barrie-esque  somersaults  in  print,  and 
when  he  stood  up  again  on  his  feet,  he 
told  us  that  what  every  woman  knows  is 
that  she  was  made  from  Adam’s  funny- 
bone  and  not  his  thigh-bone,  as  we  had 
all  previously  supposed! 

But  that  was  simply  a trick  on  the 
part  of  the  author  to  escape  from  the 
stigma  of  having  written  a very  serious 
play.  A play  that  attempted  to  define 
the  meaning  of  charm  would  be  as  seri- 
ous a proposition  as  a play  that  attempt- 
ed to  explain  the  nature  of  love  or  faith 
or  fear  or  any  of  the  great  cardinal 
forces  of  the  world.  Mr.  Barrie,  there- 
fore, with  a sly  wink  at  his  audience, 
sidesteps  his  theme.  Did  he  not,  as  a 
gratuity,  define  charm  for  us  at  the 
never-to-be-forgotten  termination  of  the 
first  act  when  the  brothers  of  Maggie 
sat  upon  the  question  of  her  unmarriage- 
ableness  and  its  serious  consequences  to 
the  family?  And  was  it  not  again  a 
whim  of  the  author’s  fecund  imagination 
to  let  the  definition  of  charm  flow  from 
the  lips  of  the  eldest  and  hardest  of  her 
three  Scotch  brothers  in  whose  lives,  ap- 
parently, no  weed  of  softness  had  ever 
been  allowed  to  grow! 

For  charm  is  three  parts  softness.  Did 
not  0.  Henry,  almost  more  than  any 
other  American  writer,  possess  it,  and 
was  he  not,  until  the  day  of  his  death 
the  soft-hearted  advocate  of  humanity, 
the  friend-of-all-the-world,  after  the  only 
original  model  of  Kim,  the  vagabond? 
Charm  flowed  from  him  through  his 
peculiarly  personal  pen  into  all  that  he 
wrote.  Witness  this  description  of  his  of 
the  South  to  which  he  turned  so  many 
backward  glances  after  he  had  set  hi 
hand  to  the  plow  from  which  he  never 
actually  turned  back.  He  is  writing  a 
letter  to  a friericl"!n  No’th  CaTina  at  the 
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value  of  popular  welfare  insured  by  a 
centralized  government  to  those  who 
wish  to  rule  in  any  country.  Care  for 
your  people  if  you  want  them  to  fight. 
Care  for  them  if  you  want  them  to  work. 
It  pays.  That  is  a policy  of  German 
culture  that  will  become  the  common 
heritage  of  the  world,  whatever  way  the 
war  goes.  That  policy  not  only  the 
Social-Democrats  in  Germany,  but  the 
lovers  of  real  liberty  in  all  countries, 
will  have  to  meet  and  understand. 

It  is  not  beyond  possibility  that,  with 
a sufficient  advance  in  material  welfare 
and  "social  consciousness,”  the  masses 
of  the  people  in  our  own  country  might 


Charm 


By  MARGUERITE  CAMPION 

commencement  of  summer  out  of  his 
great  Siberia  of  a room  in  New  York 
City  and,  all  unconsciously,  it  drips  with 
that  very  charm  for  which  we  can  find 
no  definition,  though  we  pay  tribute  to 
its  presence  with  a little  wad  of  a pocket 
handkerchief  wet  with  real  salt  tears: 

“Can’t  get  to  loving  New  Yorkers,”  he 
writes.  “Live  all  alone  in  a great  big 
two  rooms  on  quiet  old  Irving  Place 
three  doors  from  Washington  Irving's 
old  home.  Kind  of  lonesome.  Was  think- 
ing lately  (since  the  April  moon  com- 
menced to  shine)  how  Id  like  to  be  down 
South,  where  I could  happen  over  to 
Miss  Ethel’s  or  Miss  Sallie's  and  sit  on 
the  porch — not  on  a chair — on  the  edge 
of  the  porch,  and  lay  my  straw  hat  on 
the  steps  and  lay  my  head  back  against 
the  honeysuckle  on  the  post — and  just 
talk.” 

A ND  that  is  the  lead  to  another  guess 
at  the  nature  of  charm.  Charm  is  the 
legitimate  child  of  naturalness.  For  the 
Puritan,  to  whom  nature  was  a night- 
mare and  the  grandmother  of  all  evil, 
charm  became  a word  of  peculiar  im- 
plications. Barrie,  0.  Henry,  Maude 
Adams  and  their  kind  would  have  been 
in  real  danger  of  arrest  on  a charge  of 
witchcraft  in  the  early  days  when  the 
history  of  our  country  was  young  and 
the  ugly  fundamentals  of  the  Puritan 
religion  began  to  show  through  their 
scant  drapings  of  highmindedness  and 
courage. 

For  charm  is  a thing  on  the  ground. 
It  is  not  upright,  like  the  model  of  good- 
ness practised  and  preached  by  the  early 
fathers.  It  creeps  under  shaded  trees, 
lurks  in  brooks,  sings  with  the  bees  in 
the  chalices  of  flowers,  bends  with  the 
grace  of  children  exercising  their  free 
impulses  under  the  glowing  sky.  And  it 
is  an  element  of  human  desire  as  much 
as  fire,  earth,  air  and  water  are  the  ele- 
ments of  nature’s  desire,  so  far  as  we  can 
know. 

All  garden  things  know  a charm  when 
they  see  it.  The  clever  gardener  is  apt 
to  think  that  fertile  soil  or  rain  or  air- 
space is  what  they  need,  and  if  flowers 
and  growing  things  think  at  all,  they  too 
may  be  of  the  same  opinion.  But  what 


be  led  to  substitute  a liberty  that  was 
merely  political  form  and  historic  emo- 
tion, for  the  true  independence  which  is 
economic.  Such  independence  for  the 
masses  is  not  yet  established  in  any 
country.  It  is  our  task  for  the  future. 
We  have  to  construct  a true  and  a free 
society  out  of  the  conflict  of  that  state- 
socialism,  attended  by  paternal  disci- 
pline, which  is  the  political  contribution 
of  Germany  to  the  world,  and  that  in- 
dividualistic capitalism,  attended  by 
want  and  misery,  which  is  the  con- 
tribution of  England.  For  this  rea- 
son it  behooves  us  to  understand  Ger- 
many. 


they  are  really  after  all  the  while  is  the 
sun.  Just  let  the  clouds  part  and  the 
sun  peep  out,  and  every  flower — nay, 
every  foolish  squash  even — will  pivot 
about  on  its  long  or  short  stem  toward 
the  source  of  light. 

Charm  is  like  that.  It  is  a source  of 
light.  It  is  the  sun-substance  of  ever-day 
life.  It  may  be  in  a man,  a book,  a 
castle,  an  old  memory  or  a little  child. 
Wherever  it  is,  it  is  like  the  sun  peeping 
out  from  between  gray  clouds.  Rain  and 
fertile  soil,  insect  killers  and  pruning 
shears  may  be  necessary  to  the  welfare 
of  your  garden,  but  every  stupid  squash 
knows  enough  to  turn  its  yellow  neck 
around  and  look  at  the  sun  when  it 
shines. 

And  the  beauty  of  charm  is  that  it  is 
universal, — it  escaped  the  Babel  of 
tongues.  What  was  charm  to  the  old 
Romans  is  charm  to  us  today.  What  is 
charm  to  the  tatterdemalion  in  Poverty 
Alley  is  charm  to  the  rich  lady  whose 
papers  he  delivers.  There  is  a long  list 
of  charms  I should  like  to  suggest  to 
you,  just  so  your  imagination  could  go 
tripping  off  into  wayfarings  of  its  own. 
Whoever  found  any  charm  in  the  ugly 
corridors  of  Versailles,  yet  whoever  failed 
to  find  it  in  that  pathetic  peasant  village 
of  the  hapless  Queen  Marie  Antoinette, 
at  the  Petit  Trianon?  And  what,  I 
wonder,  has  kept  alive  the  dull  custom 
of  reading  Latin  except  the  charm  that 
lurks  in  certain  little  unexpected  purple 
passages  of  Horace  and  in  certain  quaint 
green  pastorals  of  Vergil? 

Charm  has  been  the  selective  principle 
on  which  all  art  has  survived.  To  change 
the  metaphor,  it  is  the  high-light  that 
has  pricked  out  many  a little  art  gem 
from  the  shadows  of  oblivion.  What 
else  has  made  Pliny’s  Doves  a familiar 
bracket  piece  in  every  country  parlor? 
What  else,  indeed,  preserved  for  us  those 
broken  figures  of  the  Fates  in  the  sacred 
Elgin  marble  room  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum? What  else  blessed  the  Thom  Ex- 
tractor, the  Venus  de  Milo,  Botticelli’s 
Spring,  and  the  Mona  Lisa  with  the  gift 
of  eternal  life? 

And  though  we  shall  never  define  it, 
we  are  wise  enough  to  turn  toward  it, 
every  time  it  offers! 
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Hits  on  the  Stage 


Plays  with  Wine,  Women  and  Baritones. 


Wine 


The  use  of  alcohol  as  sub- 
ject matter  for  drama  is  usu- 
ally frowned  upon.  A certain  stigma  goes 
with  it.  At  that,  perhaps,  we  are  too  apt 
to  slight  our  Falstaffs  and  think  only 
of  our  Winter  Gardens.  Properly  treat- 
ed, alcohol  may  be  just  as  successful 
dramatically  as  it  is  in  other  phases  of 
life. 

Shakespeare  was  never  over-delicate 
in  his  treatment  of  the  subject;  but  he 
was  deft'.  And  while  there 
is  no  Elizabethan  tinge  to 
Fair  and  Warmer , Mr.  Avery 
Hopwood  has  used  the  same 
deftness.  Even  in  the  most 
riotous  scenes  there  is  little 
that  offends,  and  there  is  a 
great  deal  that  amuses. 

The  first  two  acts  are 
much  the  best.  In  the  third 
the  action  becomes  physical 
rather  than  mental.  There 
we  have  a rapid  sequence  of 
hidings  under  the  bed  and 
lockings  of  the  bathroom 
door;  both  of  which  pro- 
ceedings are  common  to  the 
usual  Broadway  farce,  and 
far  less  entertaining  than  the 
merry  dialogue  of  the  two 
earlier  acts.  In  the  sense  of 
adding  anything  to  American 
drama,  Fair  and  Warmer  is 
certainly  of  little  account; 
but  as  a highly  diverting 
comedy,  unspoiled  by  coarse- 
ness, it  is  quite  worth  while. 

The  complications  arise 
over  Billy  Bartlett,  an  un- 
usual husband — one  by  his 
own  admission,  “too  good 
for  any  self-respecting  wo- 
man.” He  is  always  com- 
placent, never  disagreeable, 
and  quite  without  vices.  His 
wife,  bored  by  this  equa- 
nimity, loses  interest  in  him, 
and  spends  her  evenings  at 
the  opera  with  dark  stran- 
gers. This  unhappy  situa- 
tion is  reversed  in  the 
Wheeler  family,  where  it  is 
the  wife  who  is  left  alone  at 
home.  To  revive  conjugal 
interest  in  their  respective  families, 
Bartlett  and  Blanny  determine  to  kick 
over  the  traces.  They  start  out  with  an 
awe-inspiring  cocktail,  mixed  solely  with 
an  eye  to  the  color  effects.  The  hybrid 
result  paves  the  way  for  a great  deal 
that  is  amusing. 

All  four  of  the  leading  parts  are  ex- 
ceedingly well  played;  but  John  Cum- 
berland, as  Bartlett,  and  Miss  Madge 
Kennedy,  as  Blanny,  had  the  best  op- 
portunities to  show  their  skill. 

Perhaps  it  is  quite  irrelevant  in  so 
brief  a review,  but  in  the  last  act  a 
character  is  announced,  refused  admit- 
tance, and  then  actually  fails  to  enter. 
While  not  unparalleled,  and  quite  a de- 
tail, this  seems  unique  enough  to 
warrant  comment. 


Women 


The  unhappy  wife  with  the 
estimable  young  lover  has 
given  dramatists  no  end  of  trouble. 
Henry  Arthur  Jones  had  an  easier 
time  of  it  than  most  of  them.  His 
Lady  Nepean  is  a shallow  woman  who, 
with  the  assistance  of  two  equally  shal- 
low friends,  tries  to  lie  her  way  out  of 
an  embarrassing  situation.  She  is  un- 
successful, until  a masculine  friend  steps 
in  and  smooths  over  the  affair  with 
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Grace  George  and  Conway  Tearle  in  “ The  Liars! 


irritating  ease.  Mr.  Jones,  as  everybody 
knows,  does  not  try  to  dissect  his  women 
with  Ibsen-like  tenacity.  He  is  content 
with  good  “curtains.” 

Eighteen  years  ago  the  curtains  in 
The  Liars  were  good.  Then  we  had  no 
Grand  Guignol  and  Princess  to  furnish 
a thrill  criterion.  This  is  far  from  a re- 
proach. It  is  simply  a comment  on  the 
drift  of  our  drama.  Today  Mr.  Jones’ 
play  is  just  an  interesting  comedy, 
pleasantly  amusing  and  occasionally  ex- 
citing. To  ears  that  have  been  harken- 
ing to  Mr.  Shaw,  some  of  Mr.  Jones’ 
laughs  are  audible  on  their  way  down- 
stairs. Even  the  person  to  whom  the 
author’s  name  connotes  nothing,  knows 
that  the  play  is  a bit  old-fashioned.  But 
it  is  still  very  much  alive,  for  all  that. 


Not  even  eighteen  years  of  repetition 
can  take  the  fire  from  the  give-and-take 
repartee  between  husband  and  lover,  at 
the  end  of  the  second  act. 

With  The  New  York  Idea  booming 
splendidly,  Miss  Grace  George  is  to  be 
commended  for  sticking  to  her  promise 
to  revive  good  plays.  By  so  doing  she 
is  raising  the  standard  of  drama  in 
this  country.  The  Liars  is  well  worth 
the  reviving.  In  applying  modern 
standards  of  criticism,  we 
must  remember  that  these 
standards  are  not  infallible. 
We  cannot  yet  be  certain 
that  subtlety  in  lines  and 
bizarrerie  in  action  are  the 
last  word  in  dramatic  tech- 
nique. The  Liars  falls  into 
that  unfortunate  group 
which  makes  it  too  old  for 
strictly  modern  approval 
and  too  new  to  be  looked 
upon  with  the  let’s-revive- 
Goldsmith  spirit. 

As  an  actress,  Miss  George 
was  most  pleasing.  She 
played  the  part  of  Lady 
Nepean  with  understanding 
of  that  character’s  shortcom- 
ings and  sympathy  for  her 
virtues.  Her  company  fitted 
into  the  play  excellently. 
Conway  Tearle  made  a first- 
rate  lover,  and  Miss  Mary 
Nash  was  a satisfactory,  if 
somewhat  boisterous,  Lady 
Rosamund. 

Baritone  A play  is  par' 
Baritones  ticularly  pleas. 

ing  when  the  leading  actor 
has  an  agreeable  role.  Mr. 
Leo  Ditrichstein  has  such 
a part  in  Jean  Paurel,  and 
it  is  chiefly  for  this  reason 
that  The  Great  Lover  is 
so  delightful  a play.  Jean 
Paurel  is  a “great  lover,”  a 
Don  Juan,  whose  whimsical 
bravado  is  played  with  rare 
understanding  by  Mr.  Dit- 
richstein. 

In  addition  to  the  charm 
of  this  chief  character,  there 
is  the  familiar  pleasure  of  being  taken 
behind  the  scenes.  It  is  a demonstrated 
fact  that  plays  of  stage  life — all  the 
way  from  The  Rehearsal  to  The  Show 
Shop — have  an  added  attraction  for  the 
spectator.  For  him  the  land  beyond  the 
footlights  is  filled  with  glitter  and  ro- 
mance, and  to  be  taken  there  is  a privi- 
lege. The  Great  Lover  is  particularly 
colorful  and  romantic,  since  its  action 
takes  place  behind  the  scenes  of  a met- 
ropolitan opera  house.  This  supplies  an 
opportunity  for  much  humor,  and  a 
good  deal  of  pathos.  There  are  sopranos 
who  carry  dogs,  tenors  who  complain  of 
their  rooms,  and  singers  whose  voices 
have  failed  them.  With  this  background, 
and  with  its  very  capable  acting,  The 
Great  Lover  is  decidedly  worth-while. 
Original  from 
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Fight  Stimulant 


By  REGINALD  EARLE  LOOKER 


MUST  men  be  fighting  drunk  to  win 
in  a charge  with  grenade  or  bayo- 
net? Sometimes  the  white  men; 
never  the  black.  The  three  tumblers  of 
rum  a week  of  the  British  Army  ration, 
the  cognac  of  the  French  Army — neither 
equal  the  stimulant  of  personal  hate. 

“And  have  you  killed  many  yourself ?” 
I asked  the  niac,  native  corporal  of  the 
Indian  Army,  who  lay  wounded  in  my 
ambulance.  My  work  was  carrying 
wounded  from  field  ambulance  to  clear- 
ing hospital  back  of  the  British  lines 
near  Bethune,  north  of  France. 

He  spoke  fair  English.  It  is  a re- 
quirement for  native  pro- 
motion from  the  ranks  of 
the  Indian  Army. 

“As  many  times — ” said 
he  smiling  and  crooking  his 
finger  in  the  international 
sign  of  trigger  pulling. 

“They  lay — ” he  com- 
menced. 

“Cold  in  there,  niac?”  I 
interrupted  to  avoid  the 
stock  comment  of  the  In- 
dian soldier:  “they  lay 
everywhere  like  stones, 
sahib”  The  huddled  gray 
coats  of  the  German  infan- 
try before  the  trenches,  as 
they  had  fallen  in  grotesque 
shapes,  are  to  the  natives 
but  a vivid  reminder  of  the 
boulder-strewn  ravines  of 
the  Indian  plains  in  the  dry 
season. 

“I  am  not  cold.  My 
wounds  keep  me  w'arm, 
sahib” 

“And  is  it  war  out 
there?”  I asked. 

“Not  yesterday  but  to- 
day, sahib” 

“Today,  as  I see,”  I re- 
plied, touching  my  shoulder 
in  recognition  of  his  deep 
bayonet  wound. 

“Then  preparing  to  strike 
is  not  war,  niac?” 

“Could  it  be?  We  were 
far  off  and  not  hating.  It 
was  the  rain  season  of 
shells.  They  fell  among  us 
until  we  were  deaf,  blind,  choking.  It 
was  as  a stench  cigarette  all  day  and 
later  in  the  darkness.  We  could  not  see 
them,”  making  a gesture  to  indicate  a 
line  of  trenches.  -“There  was  no  striking 
back!”  his  black  eyes  flashing  with  re- 
sentment as  he  half  showed  his  teeth  in 
a sneer  as  dogs  do.  Hate?  Yes,  and 
personal.  “Even  yesterday  there  were 
many  who  will  not  go  back  to  India — as 
we  go  back.  Soon  we  go,”  boastfully. 

“But  this  killing,  niac,  is  it  not  war? 
What  is  war?” 

“War?  A fi^ht  between  strong  men — 
as  I,”  touching  his  khaki  turban  where 
the  border  end  of  blue  fringe  hung  out, 
“and  another.  Shelling  is  not  war, 
sahib : it  is  to  see  your  man  and  hate 
your  man  and  kill.  That  is  war;  it  is 
good.” 
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“Is  it  good,  this  killing?”  I asked. 

He  made  a gesture  of  acceptance  with 
his  hand,  peculiarly  Oriental  and  ex- 
pressive. 

'T’HE  native  troops — Turkos,  Senegalis 
and  Indians, — “niggers,”  as  the  Brit- 
ish call  them  all  without  distinction, 
work  themselves  up  to  a high  pitch  of 
fury  and  personal  hatred  man  to  man 
as  they  go  into  battle.  It  is  their  own 
successful  plan  of  border  fighting,  and 
from  their  view-point  vastly  preferable 
to  civilized  annihilation  from  the  blue 
sky  or  by  a poisonous  gas. 
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The  native  Indian,  who  works  himself  up  to  a high  pitch  of  fury 
and  personal  hatred  before  he  goes  into  battle. 

“Cheero!”  is  the  common  road-greet- 
ing of  the  Tommies  on  the  road.  Once 
home  it  sounds  weak  and  meaningless, 
but  on  the  march  near  the  lines  it  is 
more  than  expressive. 

“Cheero!”  cries  a boy  and  waves  his 
pipe-stem.  It  means,  “Good  cheer — 
good  luck.”  The  nearest  American 
translation  is  our  kindly  “Howdy!” 
when  met  in  the  open  road. 

The  Senegalese  “cheero!”  is  different. 

Near  Meaux,  the  turning  point  of  the 
German  drive  towards  Paris,  an  ambu- 
lance column  passed  a regiment  of  these 
black  French  Colonials  changing  their 
position  in  the  line.  The  flying  colors 
and  the  Red  Cross  flags  mounted  on  the 
sides  of  the  cars  made  a brave  showing. 

The  vivid  blue,  red,  and  white  flying 
taut  caused  a ripple  of  interest  along  the 


tired  column,  and  when  the  ambulances 
returned  carrying  wounded  back  from 
the  lines  and  passed  the  Senegalis, 
again  they  cheered  with  a deep  growl 
of  approval  and  waved  black  hands. 

A little  further  on  they  passed  an 
older  soldier,  who  twirled  his  rifle  at 
them.  The  fixed  bayonet  had  ten  or 
twelve  human  ears  impaled  on  it  like 
papers  on  a filing  hook,  for  “Kill  the 
tiger:  keep  his  ears,”  is  good  native 
logic.  It  is  allowable  and  wholly  proper 
among  Senegalis.  They  fight  that  way 
at  home  among  themselves.  Hate  adds 
zest  to  killing. 

A group  of  these  men 
were  hauling  over  a pile  of 
German  equipment : rifles, 
helmets,  cartridge  pouches, 
boots  and  raw  meat  ration 
thrown  together  in  a heap 
and  shoved  into  a ditch  by 
the  roadside.  They  were 
looking  for  trophies  of 
war,  which  undoubtedly 
they  deserved,  but  had  no 
opportunity  to  pick  up  nor 
way  to  carry  while  the 
action  lasted. 

One  was  telling  the  story 
of  the  last  bayonet  charge. 
The  only  word  I could  un- 
derstand may  have  been 
Senegalese-French.  He  said 
“Koousch!”  and  made  the 
world-wide  motion  of 
swinging  up  a bayonet  with 
the  weight  of  the  rifle  and 
body  back  of  it.  Then  he 
held  up  both  hands  high 
above  his  head  expressive 
of  German  surrender  and 
repeated  his  description 
and  gestures.  The  circle 
gathered  about  was  de- 
lighted ; it  appealed  to 
their  sense  of  humor.  Then 
a black  with  a curious 
tufted  pompom  of  kinked 
wool  pushing  out  from  un- 
der his  fez  pulled  him  by 
the  arm,  evidently  saying, 
“Tell  the  rest  of  it,  tell 
the  rest.”  The  raconteur 
nodded  and  immediately 
fell  on  his  knees  with  arms  spread  out 
in  supplication.  - 

“Pardon,  kamerade!”  mimicked  sev- 
eral of  the  group  understanding^' . He 
sprang  up  quickly  and  made  a swift  stab 
with  an  imaginary  bayonet,  “ Allioupe !” 
as  he  thrust  through  the  spot  where  he 
had  been  kneeling  the  second  before. 

The  crowd  went  into  convulsions  of 
laughter.  uYah-yah-yah-e-e !”  they  yap- 
ped in  chorus,  going  off  into  further 
bursts  of  amusement  over  the  picture. 
Approval  of  a good  killing! 

When  the  Lahore  Division  of  the  In- 
dian Army  was  swinging  up  into  action, 
a traffic  standstill  at  a main  cross-road 
northeast  of  Bethune  blocked  our  motor 
ambulance  convoy.  A regiment  of 
Ghurkas,  the  hill  men,  was  passing. 

“An  infantry  regiment,  without  wag- 

Drigiralfrom 
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There  is  no  'personal  hate — just  an  attempt  at  efficiency — in  the  training  of  the  British  soldier. 


ons,  takes  seventeen  minutes  to  pass  a 
designated  point,”  says  the  Field  Notes 
of  the  British  Army. 

Motors  were  shut  off  and  blankets 
spread  over  the  hoods.  I left  the 
driver’s  seat  to  stamp  the  creeping  chill 
from  my  feet.  My  “case,”  lying  silent 
on  the  stretcher  within  the  ambulance, 
was  “shrapnel  sieve.” 

“ ’E’s  been  jolly  well  sieved,  this 
blighter,”  the  Medical  Corps  sergeant 
had  said  at  the  field  ambulance  as  he 
helped  to  slide  the  stretcher  in. 

I opened  the  canvas  curtain  at  the 
back  of  the  car  and  peered  in.  “Hello,” 
said  I,  by  way  of  sociability,  “how’s  the 
mouth?” 

“Still  spittin’,”  he  said  cheerfully. 
“It’s  this  bally  foolish  motor  bedstead 
wot’s  th’  trouble.  M’  mouth’s  fit  for  a 
cigarette — ’ave  yer  got  one  in  yer?”  I 
had.  “Thank-yer-sir”  as  I slipped  it  be- 
tween his  lips. 

“It’s  a good  Woodbine  I’m  giving 
you,”  I reminded.  It  is  the  kind  espe- 
cially cherished  in  the  lines. 

“Cheero!  real  fags,  well  rather.  Wish 
ah  ’ad  one  fer  each  match,”  said  he 
frankly,  as  I found  half  a dozen  matches. 
I emptied  out  my  cigarette  case  into  his 
cap  which  the  sergeant  had  carefully 
placed  on  the  stretcher. 

After  the  “fuse  was  touched”  and 
smoking  well  I asked,  “Where  was 
your  battery?”  seeing  the  R.  F.  A. 
(Royal  Field  Artillery)  on  his  shoulder 
straps. 

"Out  by  a plaice  wot  begun  with  a 
V,”  he  answered. 

“With  a what?” 

“V  fer  'locitv,  y’know.” 

“Velocity — V — Vieux  Chapelle?”  I 
asked,  takinc^ft>wide  chancel 
D i q iflTtofe’e^wg  jgtfrid  by  th’ 


marmalade  wagons  wot’s  on  th’  left  o’ 
th’  road  goin’  out.  Pumped  it  steady 
forty  minutes — gave  ’em  proper  ’ell,  I 
can  say.  Keen  lads  over  there,”  he 
laughed.  “Choked  ’em  out,  and  a 
batt’ry;  we  made  ’em  into  old  iron. 
Squinty  says  we  got  some  o’  their 
roifles  as  they  come  up  th’  road  singin’. 
Squinty  ’e  ain’t  no  dugout  an’  w’en  ’e 
says  ’e  seed  there  was  nothin’  left  o’ 
them,  just  odd  bits  o’  clothes  an  pieces 
o’  ’couterment,  we  must  ’a’  got  ’em.  ’E 
took  a swig  o’  th’  ’ot  rum  t’  clean  ’is 
eyes,  you  can  sight  by  that. 

“They  got  our  battery  all  right-o. 
Took  ’em  a long  time,  but  they  done  it 
proper.  It  was  a mess  all  over.  We 
saw  th’  Wollies”  [bursting  shrapnel 
hangs  in  the  air  like  puffs  of  cotton 
w'ool]  “a  bit  too  close — we  got  all  bog- 
gled up.  It’s  so:  that’s  fightin’  proper. 
Didn’t  seem  ’em;  never  saw  us.  It  was 
none  o’  yer  dirty  border  throat  rippin’!” 

There  was  no  hate  here — only  appre- 
ciation of  the  enemy. 

“Didn’t  see  ’em;  never  saw  us — keen 
lads  over  there — we  got  ’em  as  they 
come  up  th’  road  singin’:  ’e  took  a swig 
o’  th’  ’ot  rum  t’  clean  ’is  eyes — that’s 
fightin’  proper.”  There  was  the  one  view. 
And  the  other:  “Shelling  is  not  war, 
sahib — it  is  my  medaiUe  militaire — hate 
your  man  and  kill!” 

The  Western  conception  of  war  and 
the  Eastern.  Impersonal  or  personal, 
both  are  blood  red  and  nursed  on  stimu- 
lant of  some  sort. 

YJ/  HITE  man’s  war  is  the  impersonal 
matter  of  making  “effectives”  in- 
effective by  killing.  It  is  a matter  of 
concentrated  artillery,  machine  gun  and 
rifle  fire,  weight  of  metal  to  crush  out, 
and  not  individual  marksmanship.  There 


is  little  hatred.  It  is  transport  efficiency 
against  matched  efficiency  as  accomplish- 
ment in  war.  Heavy  guns  are  against 
heavy  guns  to  batter  men  or  their  sup- 
ply columns  into  ineffectiveness.  Aero- 
plane scout  against  aeroplane  scout  to 
discover  and  checkmate  movements  of 
troops;  fighting  unit,  the  man,  against 
fighting  unit. 

At  Mons,  where  the  British  first  came 
into  action  and  were  driven  back  on 
the  crest  of  the  great  gray  human  flood, 
the  German  infantry  advanced  in  its 
famous  close  formation  in  companies  of 
a hundred  and  fifty  men  banked  in  files 
of  five  men  deep.  The  weight  of  the 
wave  was  irresistible.  The  gray  ranks 
advanced  with  the  slow,  methodical  pace 
that  won  Liege  seventeen  days  before, 
and  the  British  fired  into  them  with 
rifles  which  have  a flat  point-blank 
trajectory  of  six  hundred  yards.  They 
were  of  course  supported  by  artillery. 

“My  revolver  wasn’t  much  use,”  said 
an  officer  of  the  Seaforth  Highlanders, 
"so  I threw  it  away,  too  heavy,  and  picked 
up  a rifle.  That  seemed  about  as  use- 
less. It  was  just  like  firing  into  a herd 
of  cattle.  I felt  that  way  about  it.”  There 
was  nothing  “loathy”  in  his  fighting  there 
as  he  expressed  it — nothing  personal 
about  it. 

The  black  hates  easily  and  kills 
naturally:  the  white  man  hates  less 
quickly  and  does  not  kill  easily,  for  all 
that  he  has  gained  has  been  through 
privileges  that  come  with  peace. 

How  is  he  to  attain  what  Sir  John 
French  calls  “personal  superiority” — 
that  means  killing  first,  unless  stimulated 
to  the  effort? 

Personal  hate  or  alcohol — where  is  the 
choice — which  shall  be  the  fight  stimu- 
lant? 
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PRINCETON  WORKING  OUT  OF  TROUBLE 

Driggs,  the  Tigers'  punter,  running  jrom  kick  formation  close  to  his  own  goal  line.  Soucy,  the  Harvard  end  {at  the 
extreme  right),  is  closing  in  on  him  fast,  but  Driggs  has  got  a quick  start  to  the  left,  and  some  very  pretty  in- 
terference has  been  formed  by  both  the  Princeton  backs  and  forwards.  This  is  an  excellent  sample  of  the  kind  of 
football  attack  “Speedy”  Rush  has  built  up  this  season. 


Harvard,  Gridiron  Deceiver 

By  HERBERT  REED 


MUCH  has  been  written  and  much 
more  said  about  the  marvelous  ef- 
ficiency of  Captain  Ned  Mahan  of 
Harvard  in  deceiving  the  Crimson’s  op- 
ponents as  to  the  ultimate  destination  of 
the  ball.  The  game  has  seen  no  man 
better  at  this  type  of  play,  and  no  coach- 
ing system  better  fitted  to  make  such 
excellent  use  of  it.  Harvard’s  ‘‘shell 
game”  has  become  famous  from  coast  to 
coast.  Yet  the  Crimson’s  deception  has 
gone  even  deeper  than  that.  The  decep- 
tion that  defeated  Princeton  in  the 
Palmer  Stadium,  a deception  neatly 
worked  out  through  the  supreme  gener- 
alship of  Watson,  the  Crimson  quarter- 
back, began  years  ago  when  the  forward 
pass  was  first  introduced  into  the  game. 

Harvard  has  never  been  accused  of 
any  violent  fancy  for  the  new  play.  It 
seemed  that  Haughton  preferred  to 
bring  up  a kicker  with  a varied  and 
powerful  running  game,  or  to  kick  into 
attacking  position  and  then  march  over 
the  goal  line  with  this  same  running 
game  that,  when  it  could  not  gain 
through  force,  could  be  made  to  go 
through  deception.  Yet  I am  prepared 
to  say  that  from  the  very  start  the 
Crimson  head  coach  took  a saner  view 
of  the  forward  pass  than  any  other.  The 
fruition  of  all  this  began  to  be  apparent 
last  year  in  the  Michigan  game,  and, 
backed  by  good  generalship,  accounted 
this  year  for  victory  over  Princeton, 
just  as  Princeton’s  failure  to  do  anything 
with  the  forward  pass  accounted  for  the 
failure  of  the  Orange  and  Black  to  tie 
up  the  game  or  perhaps  even  win. 

Harvard  beat  Princeton  with  general- 
ship and  the  forward  pass.  The  Tigers 
shouM  have  learned  from  the  plight  of 
Michigan  last  year,  but  apparently  the 
warning  went  unheeded.  They  should 
have  known  that  when  there  is  no  score, 
or  when  Harvard  is  leading,  the  Crimson 
will  use  the  forward  pass  as  aJegitimate 
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part  of  the  attack — in  a word,  as  what 
may  be  called  a “scoring  opener.”  Har- 
vard’s was  the  first  system,  if  memory 
serves,  to  decide  that  the  ball  should  be 
thrown  not  to  a man  but  to  a spot  at 
which  a man,  generally  an  end,  but  some- 
times a back,  was  due  to  arrive.  There 
was  a controversy  over  the  danger  of 
the  play  at  the  time,  but  since  the  cross- 
ing end  generally  took  the  ball  in  front 
of  a wall  of  Crimson  players  coming  down 
the  field,  the  danger  of  a runback  was 
not  great  even  were  the  pass  to  be  in- 
tercepted. Further,  it  was  harder  for 
the  defense  to  cover  the  man  taking  the 
pass,  because  it  had  also  to  judge  the 
direction  and  speed  of  the  ball  as  well 
as  the  man. 

Harvard’s  great  deception  lay  in  work- 
ing up  this  pass  in  private  to  a remark- 
able degree  of  mechanical  excellence,  and 
using  it  in  public  very  sparingly.  Thus 
when  Harvard’s  forward  pass  is  needed, 
it  generally  works.  The  Crimson  coaches 
knew  that  their  team  could  score  a 
touchdown  against  the  powerful  Tigers 
only  by  covering  the  midfield  zone  with 
the  least  possible  expenditure  of  effort 
and  with  the  greatest  possible  speed. 
Winning  the  toss  and  choosing  the  wind 
at  their  backs,  Watson  called  in  the 
kicking  game,  first  trying  a long  gainer 
from  the  deadly  kick  formation.  Mahan 
outpunted  Driggs  rapidly,  with  the  re- 
sult that  in  a very  few  minutes  the 
Crimson  was  on  Princeton’s  thirty-five- 
yard  line,  on  first  down.  A run  was 
used  to  pack  up  the  Tiger  defense  and 
the  forward  pass  was  called  into  action. 
It  failed  this  time,  and  without  waiting 
further  Mahan  attempted  a field  goal 
and  failed,  the  idea  being  to  get  at  least 
three  points  in  the  lead  as  quickly  as 
possible.  On  the  very  next  play,  due  to 
a short  kick  by  Driggs  against  the  wind, 
and  a runback  by  Watson,  the  Crimson 
was  at  the  middle  of  the  field,  ball  in 


hand.  This  time  Watson  put  on  Har- 
vard’s two  strongest  plays  at  once,  the 
end  around  and  the  forward  pass,  in  the 
hope  of  getting  over  the  goal  line  in  a 
couple  of  swoops  without  wasting  an 
ounce  of  power  that  would  be  needed 
later  to  stave  off  Princeton’s  husky,  well- 
conceived  attack,  for  which  the  Cam- 
bridge men  had  the  greatest  respect. 
Princeton’s  alert  defense  stopped  these 
attempts,  so  Mahan  promptly  kicked 
over  the  goal  line  again. 

Hardly  a minute  later  another  poor 
kick  put  Harvard  at  the  centre  of  the 
field  again.  This  time  Watson  waited 
until  third  down,  first  fussing  the  Tiger 
defense  with  Boles  and  Mahan,  and  then 
protecting  the  pass  as  he  had  previously 
protected  the  kicker  with  a wheeling  line 
to  the  kicker’s  right  side.  It  looked  like 
a kick  or  a run,  but  turned  out  to  be  a 
pass.  Watson  had  mixed  up  his  downs 
perfectly,  with  the  result  that  Harte,  a 
tall  end  with  a long  reach,  snatched  the 
ball  for  a long  gain.  With  only  twenty- 
five  yards  to  go  Harvard  started  to  turn 
on  power.  One  play  failed,  and  then 
Mahan  stepped  back  to  kicking  position 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Orange  and 
Black.  The  ball  was  slipped  to  King, 
who  set  sail  for  Princeton’s  weak  left 
side.  Highley,  the  end,  who,  by  the  way, 
was  on  the  field  to  receive  the  forward 
passes  that  Glick  did  not  turn  on,  rather 
than  because  of  his  value  as  a defensive 
end,  was  drawn  in  and  completely  out 
of  the  play.  McLean,  the  tackle,  slipped 
as  he  met  the  play,  King  shot  past  him, 
and  the  ultimate  defense  was  Tibbott. 
This  good  player  slowed  up,  however, 
thinking  the  play  stopped,  and  the  hard 
running  Harvard  back  went  over  the 
line  for  a touchdown  from  which  a goal 
was  promptly  kicked.  The  quarter  was 
perfectly  handled  by  Watson,  who 
showed  not  merely  orthodoxy,  but  finesse 
in  his  generalship. 
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HARVARD’S  PRETTY  SCORING  OPENER 

Harte,  the  Crimsotis  tall  end,  has  just  iiipped  a neat  pass  jrom  Mahan  that  put  the  Cambridge  eleven  within  strik- 
ing distance  jor  the  touchdown  that  gave  the  visitors  the  whiphand  in  the  opening  period.  Harvard's  crossing  of 
the  ends  on  the  forward  pass  has  always  puzzled  her  opponents,  especially  ns  the  play  is  so  rarely  used.  It  will 
be  seen  that  Harte  is  well  in  the  clear.  Shea,  of  Princeton,  is  seen  coming  up  on  the  right  just  in  time  to  tackle. 
Watson’s  choice  of  the  play  at  this  moment  was  as  brilliant  in  its  way  as  was  the  execution  of  the  pass  itself. 


After  Harvard  had 
scored  in  the  second 
quarter  against  the  wind, 
the  opening  coming 
through  a Princeton 
fumble,  Captain  Glick 
turned  on  the  Princeton 
offense,  and  with  a beau- 
tifully charging  line  open- 
ing the  way,  marched 
down  the  field  toward 
Harvard’s  goal.  Why  he 
neglected  to  use  the  kick- 
ing game  no  one  knows. 
So  strong  were  the  plays 
that  he  probably  figured 
that  Harvard  could  not 
stop  them  short  of  the 
line.  It  was  a stirring 
advance  that  was  abrupt- 
ly brought  to  a halt  on 
Harvard’s  twentv-five- 
yard  line.  I know  that 
Glick  had  beautifully  ad- 
vised and  effective  for- 
ward passes  at  his  com- 
mand. Why  he  tried  none 
of  them  in  this  situation 
is  beyond  me.  It  was  a 
case  of  extremely  bad 
generalship,  with  the 
score  10  to  0 against  his 
team.  WThat  Princeton 
needed  was  a touchdown, 
not  a field  goal.  Yet 
Glick  plugged  away  for 
three  downs  and  then 
simply  had  to  call  upon 
Tibbott.  This  excellent 
drop-kicker  scored,  but 
three  points  were  not  a 


KING  MAKING  THE  CRIMSON  TOUCHDOWN 


Just  a moment  after  the  forward  pass  had  made  the  opportunity,  Har- 
vard, perfectly  handled  by  Watson,  was  up  to  the  old  tricks  and  pretty 
deceptions  that  so  troubled  the  Princeton  defense.  Mahan  was  back 
for  the  usual  bluff,  and  the  Tiger  backs  called  to  each  other,  “ Watch 
Mahan.”  Just  as  they  did  so  Mahan  feinted  and  the  ball  was  slipped 
to  Kmg  ( labeled  1 in  the  picture)  who  set  sail  for  tackle.  McLean  got 
at  him,  but  slipped,  and  the  play  was  checked  just  an  instant.  But 
King  slipped  away  for  twenty-one  yards  and  a touchdown.  Mahan 
[labeled  2)  is  immensely  tickled  with  the  success  of  the  play. 


great  deal  to  boast  of. 
Later  Glick  did  try  a for- 
ward pass,  but  in  his  own 
territory.  It  would  have 
been  good  for  thirty 
yards  had  not  Watson  in- 
terfered with  Highlev, 
taking  a penalty  of  ten 
yards.  Had  this  been 
used  in  the  preceding 
quarter  the  pass  should 
have  been  good  for  a 
touchdown,  and  the  pen- 
alty, had  there  been  in- 
terference, would  have 
placed  the  Tigers,  ball  in 
hand,  on  Harvard’s  fif- 
teen-yard line.  Another 
fine  flash  of  attack  car- 
ried the  ball  deep  into 
Harvard  territory,  and 
again  Glick  threw  away 
the  chance  with  the  for- 
ward pass,  preferring  a 
lateral  pass  that  did  not 
work.  Tibbott  scored 
again,  and  although 
Princeton  threatened  later 
in  the  game,  her  field 
general  had  let  the  golden 
chances  slip.  Harvard, 
the  deceiver,  outkicked 
and  outgeneraled  one  of 
the  best  elevens  the 
Tigers  have  ever  turned 
out,  and  furthermore  did 
not  fumble.  You  cannot 
make  mistakes,  both  of 
the  head  and  the  hand, 
and  hope  to  beat  the 
Crimson. 


Fixed  Prices  and  the  Public  Pocketbook 

The  question  of  the  right  of  a manufacturer  to  fix  the  price  at  which  his  own  product  shall  be  sold  is  now 
before  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  also  before  Congress.  Harper’s  Weekly  has  fought  hard  on 
the  side  of  price  maintenance.  It  is  glad,  however,  to  offer  its  readers  so  strong  a statement  of  the  opposite 
contention  as  F.  Colburn  Pinkham  will  present  in  next  week’s  issue. 
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The  Cook’s  Tour 


XII 

By  LEM  ALLEN 


Drawings  by  Oliver  Herford 


Being  the  last  chapter  in  the  chronicle  of  the  erstwhile  cook  for  the  Bar-2  cattle  outfit , who,  with  his 
erudite  partner  Allingham,  has  now  completed  an  “ intensive”  tour  through  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 


WELL  me  an  the  Sherreff  an  his 
possy  walkt  up  the  hallway  of 
the  Springerville  hotel  on  tippy- 
toe  toowards  room  sixty  fore  ware  Al- 
lingham was  in.  The  closeter  we  come 
to  the  door  of  the  room  the  more 
caushus  we  walkt  becaus  hit  was  right 
dark  bein  at  night  an  us  not  havin  no 
light.  Hit  wud  make  him  too  lustrius 
a targit  the  Sherreff  said  ef  he  wud  of 
packed  one.  This  year  holdup  man 
must  be  a right  desprit  villyun  whispred 
the  Sherreff  as  we  come  nigh  the  door 
well  1 says  I dont  holt  hit  agin  him 
none  I reckn  you  wud  be  the  same 
ef  yore  trowsis  was  stole. 

Seems  like  I cud  feel  the  Sherreff 
lookin  at  me  threw  the  dark  he  had 
right  peercin  eyes  but  he  didn 
say  nothin  fer  a spell  then  he  says 
we  best  delibrate  a mite  an  git  up 
a plan  of  campane  now  I bin  keepin 
postet  on  this  year  furrin  war  by 
meens  of  the  St  Johns  Oboe  he  says 
an  I got  all  the  lates  fitin  tricks 
handy  in  my  mine.  Besides  he  says 
lm  a leadin  of  the  possy  so  111  be 
the  Genell  Staff  an  you  all  kin  be 
the  rankin  file.  Im  choosin  the 
hardest  psishun  he  says  becaus  hit 
takes  intelleck  to  be  a leader  of 
men  he  says  an  thinkin  is  the  hard- 
est work  they  is,  that  much  is  kon- 
seeded.  Yes  I says  by  them  who 
never  had  to  do  no  manwell  labor. 

I done  both  in  my  day  I says  an 
gimme  brane  work  evry  time  hits 
ony  a unpoplar  roomer  I says  that 
brane  work  is  harder  then  physkal 
work  wich  roomer  is  doo  to  the 
fack  that  them  what  works  with 
there  branes  kin  talk  more  plaussibel 
about  there  suffrins.  Order  in  the  rankin 
file  says  the  Sherreff  in  a horse  wisper 
aint  you  never  yeerd  the  maxim  it  aint 
a sogers  bisniz  never  to  reeson.  Why 
not  I says  an  besides  I aint  no  soger. 
Hits  a good  thing  fer  you  you  aint  says 
the  Sherreff.  Yes  I says' thats  no  moren 
the  truth  you  cyant  git  up  no  argymen 
on  that  pint  I says. 

Well  says  the  Sherreff  hit  aint  of  no 
importans  nohow  our  pressent  probullum 
is  to  re j oos  the  enmys  works  with  the 
leas  possibel  casualties  a frontal  attack 
is  our  bes  plan  is  they  enny  iddees  you 
all  got  regardin  deetales.  Why  dont 
you  knock  on  the  door  an  ast  to  git  in  I 
says  to  the  Sherreff.  O no  he  says  that 
there  mought  pave  the  way  to  dippel- 
matik  negoshinashun  as  we  wud  likely 
be  year  all  night. 

0 no  he  says  my  iddee  is  this  me  bein 
leader  111  jest  retire  in  behine  the  rankin 
file  sos  I kin  direck  the  ackshun  better 
an  then  when  I say  charge  you  all  kin 
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jump  forrard  in  a singel  colyum  an  bust 
in  the  door  an  spreadin  out  over  a wide 
front  throw  yore  two  wings  foorard  an 
exkute  a incirclin  movemen  finely  sur- 
roundin  the  enmy  an  cuttin  off  his 
meens  of  communikashun  an  then  force 
him  to  yield  withouten  a quotter. 

That  aint  right  civilizd  says  Dingbat 
Jones  speakin  for  the  fust  time.  I bin 
to  moren  one  hangin  he  says  but  I aint 
never  chopt  the  head  offen  a feller  yit 
an  I aint  goin  to  begin  now.  What  are 
you  talkin  about  says  the  Sherreff  yore 


When  I say  charge  you  all  kin  jump 
forrard. 

plumb  ignoran  on  miltery  talk  the 
enmys  meens  of  communikashun  aint 
used  in  the  litral  sense  of  talkin  with 
there  mouths  hits  the  avnoo  by  wich 
they  reseefs  there  supplies  whats  the 
diffrens  says  Dingbat  gittin  riled.  Hits 
my  belief  the  way  you  talk  you  aint  got 
right  good  sense  he  says. 

Seems  like  to  me  I says  to  the  Sher- 
reff longs  nobuddy  kin  unneretan  yore 
iddees  ony  you  you  better  exkute  this 
year  chargin  an  surroundin  yoreself.  O 
no  says  the  Sherreff  Im  leader  an  I know 
my  place.  Hits  in  the  rear  he  says.  A 
grate  leaders  life  he  says  is  wuth  more 
to  him  than  the  lifes  of  manny  privats 
he  says  becaus  he  kin  git  more  sogers 
but  the  chanses  of  him  bein  bomed  agin 
ef  hes  kilt  is  plumb  hazzerdus  thats  one 
the  foundashunal  prinsipels  of  milterism 
says  the  Sherreff  an  hit  dassent  he  gain- 
sed. 

Well  I says  we  got  no  lack  of  leaders 
in  this  year  country  I says  theys  all 
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leaders  ony  sum  is  goin  the  same  way 
an  sum  aint.  Howsomever  ef  yore 
askairt  to  knock  on  the  door  I says  111 
volunteer  I says  becaus  I was  gittin 
tired  of  talkin  with  the  Sherreff  an  be- 
sides I figgered  Allingham  wud  of  had 
a chanct  to  git  away  afore  now  an  putt 
sum  distans  bechune  hisself  an  the  possy. 
Yore  currajus  offer  is  acceptet  says  the 
Sherreff  like  he  was  plumb  releefd.  You 
shud  be  dekkoratet  for  hit  he  says.  I 
wudden  wonder  ef  I was  I says  ef  Al- 
lingham aint  changed  in  his  dispsishun 
sense  I left  him  an  I knockt  at  the 
door  of  the  room  an  then  when  they 
want  no  anser  I shoved  open  the 
door  an  seen  nobuddy  a tali  was 
thar  so  I felt  better. 

The  Sherreff  an  possy  come 
crowdin  in  arter  me  when  I tole  em 
they  want  nobuddy  to  home  years 
a chanct  for  to  git  ackshun  on  that 
there  brane  work  of  yom  I says  to 
the  Sherreff  an  sum  the  fellers  begin 
laffin  now  they  want  no  chanct  of 
gittin  hurtet.  Hum  says  the  Sher- 
reff wrinklin  up  his  forred  an  lookin 
roun  keerful  yonners  the  bed  he 
done  slep  in  our  bird  has  flone  I got 
too  take  off  my  hat  too  him  fer  a 
grate  stratejist  he  must  of  remem- 
berd  to  keep  a line  of  retreet  open. 
Yes  I says  an  years  the  line  hangin 
outn  the  winder  hits  a cloths  line. 

Well  sir  the  Sherreff  lookt  plumb 
hacked  fer  a minit.  Our  campane 
is  checkt  he  says  but  we  aint  de- 
featet  wed  ought  to  of  had  a in- 
fmashun  burro  he  says  but  nemmine 
we  will  git  him  yit.  Come  on  men 
two  hosses  he  says  tho  they  was 
twelve  or  fourteen  of  em  an  they  all 
run  out  an  downstairs  an  the  last  I 
yeerd  on  em  they  was  ridin  off  evry 
whichaways  all  but  the  Sherreff  who 
drifted  over  to  the  genell  store  an  waitet 
there  sos  to  receef  reeports  fum  the 
varyus  frunts.  I never  see  sech  a plumb 
idgit. 

After  the  possy  had  done  gone  I 
lookt  aroun  an  seen  Dingbat  stannin 
there  lookin  right  disconslat.  Aint  you 
a goin  out  with  the  possy  I says.  No 
I haint  he  says  I mought  sometime  be 
in  the  psishun  that  there  holdup  feller 
finds  hisself  in  an  I wudden  want  in  sech 
a case  to  reefleck  on  havin  ever  chasd  a 
yuman  feller  bein  an  besides  he  says 
I kin  see  them  guns  of  hisn  yit.  Hit 
does  you  credit  I says  showin  that  much 
feelin  I wudden  of  thot  it  of  you.  Yes 
says  Dingbat  Im  right  tenderheartet 
thataway  an  a nother  thing  he  says  the 
salloon  aint  closd  up  yit  an  I got  a 
littel  bisniz  to  tend  to  thar  before  I leaf 
in  the  morain.  Well  I says  sposein  you 
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go  on  over  thar  an  111  be  over  dreckly  I 
wudden  see  you  settin  lonesome  yore  las 
nite  in  town.  Hits  alright  with  me  says 
Dingbat  so  he  went  over  to  the  salloon. 

They  was  a reeson  I wantet  him  to 
go  over  Mister  Editor  wich  was  I 
figgerd  Allingham  might  of  got  holp 
in  leavin  an  I wantet  to  putt  some 
questyuns  to  ole  Hosford  Hippie 
so  I walkt  downstairs  an  jest  as  I 
got  nigh  the  bes  room  door  that 
there  gal  Loosy  slipt  out  an  stopt 
me  wait  a minit  she  whispred  I got 
a messidge  fer  you  an  she  handet 
me  a peece  of  wrote  on  paper  foldet 
up. 

Dont  read  it  year  she  says  I dont 
want  Paw  shud  know  nothin  about 
that  feller  gittin  away.  Him  an  me 
was  out  back  by  the  kitchin  steps 
when  you  all  went  upstairs  I seen 
him  a shinnyin  down  that  there  rope 
an  thought  he  was  beetin  his  bord  bill 
an  when  he  tole  me  hit  was  ony  that 
he  had  helt  up  the  mail  I holp  him 
all  1 cud. 

That  was  right  kine  of  you  I 
says.  0 says  the  gal  twant  nothin 
extry  I had  a feller  wonct  was 
stringed  up  fer  a littel  shootin  he 
done.  Hit  wud  of  worked  out  all 
right  ony  the  other  feller  had  more 
frens  than  him  an  they  ketched  him 
Ever  sense  then  she  says  I bin  parshul 
to  fellers  in  trubbel  but  dont  say  nothin 
to  Paw  about  hit.  I done  loant  the  fel- 
ler Paws  roan  hoss.  They  haint  a faster 
anmil  this  side  the 
Mimbres  they 
cyant  git  him  no- 
how Im  satisfide. 

Wont  yore  Paw 
miss  the  hoss  I 
says.  0 HI  tell 
him  bout  hit  in 
the  momin  says 
Loosy.  Yore  fren 
done  left  me  a 
plenty  of  money 
as  securety  twell 
he  gits  a chanct  to 
sen  the  hoss  back 
to  Paw  they  wont 
be  no  trubbel  ony 
Id  as  leaf  he  didn 
know  hit  tonight 
he  gits  streaks 
like  evry  wonct  in 
so  offen  when  his 
noshuns  gits  the  best  on  him  an  he 
moughtnt  sleep  right  good.  Now  you 
bes  go  she  says  I yeer  Paw  stirrin  in 
the  front  room. 

So  I eased  myself  outn  the  front  door 
an  offen  the  porch  quite  like  an  went 
over  to  the  salloon  ware  I foun  Dingbat 
waitin  pashunt  with  a glass  holdin  a 
bout  a quotter  of  a inch  of  beer  into  hit 
in  front  of  him.  Whynt  you  drink  up 
an  git  a nother  I ast  him  an  he  lookt 
at  me  plumb  mournful.  Im  a holdin  this 
year  sos  to  show  I got  a right  to  be 
year  he  says  when  I know  for  sartin 
ware  the  nex  won  is  a comin  fum  111 
swaller  hit. 

Haint  you  got  no  money  I says.  Quit 
askin  foolish  questyuns  an  order  a drink 
he  says  ef  yore  a goin  to  otherwice  leaf 
me  to  my  misry  you  wudden  be  the  fust 
he  says  nor  yit  the  last  to  preform  that 
triflin  cermony.  So  I callt  the  barten- 
der what  was  right  busy  sleepin  an 
says  ast  this  gennilmen  what  he  wants 
for  to  drink.  ^Aipt  he  able  tet  offer  the 
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infmashun  hisself  says  the  bartender. 
Besides  he  says  he  aint  no  gennilmen 
he  aint  bought  a drink  for  a nour. 

Then  he  yeerd  me  a janglin  money 
keerle8S  like  in  my  pokkit  an  begun  to 


The  Sherreff  and  poesy  come  crowdin  in 
arter  me. 

laff  encouragin.  I reckn  he  thot  I was 
broke  before.  You  must  excuse  me  git- 
tin gruff  like  wonst  in  a wile  fren  he 
says  I didn  reckemize  you  fust  off  been 
sleepy  thataway.  Hits  a trying  bisniz 
the  salloon  bisniz  the  minit  I gits  too 
perlite  he  says  sum  feller  takes  ad- 
vantag  of  hit  an  tries  to  bony  a drink 
sometimes  we  makes  mistakes  he  says. 

You  dont  never  make  no  mistakes 
about  me  says  Dingbat  right  distrust- 
ful. Wen  I come  in  fum  the  hills  with 
a sbeef  of  monny  hits  all  I kin  do  to 
keep  you  fellers  on  yore  own  side  the 
bar  yore  so  glad  to  see  me.  Whynt  you 
come  in  more  offen  Dingbat  ole  hoss  you 
says  yore  a plumb  stranger 
wjhatl  you  have.  An  then 
about  the  time  Im  splittin 
the  seems  of  my  coat  to 
see  ef  enny  nickells  has 
slipped  down  into  the  linin 
unbeknownst  I kin  see 
stormy  wetther  in  yore 
face  an  you  balls  out  what 
are  you  still  hangin  roun 
year.  Whynt  you  git  out 
an  hussle  fer  a livin  like 
the  rest  on  us. 

Aint  that  the  truth  says 
the  bartender  admiringly 
you  got  a plumb  marvlous 
memry  Dingbat  but  you 
musn  mind  our  littel  ways 
you  got  to  take  thins  as 
you  find  them.  I reckn 
Id  be  better  off  ef  I did 
says  Dingbat  like  the  rest 
of  the  natuffs  of  these  year 
parts.  I bin  hones  an  in- 
dust  ryus  so  fur  he  says 

lookit  what  I got  to  show  ,.  . , „*«««  * 

fer  hit.  Well  you  got  a 1 •*»*«•« shmnVm  down  starlet  out  to  tell  you  bout 
fren  in  me  says  the  bar-  that  there  rope-  the  toor  me  an  Ailing- 
tender  you  never  knowed  me  to  throw  ham  was  takin  so  I reckn  Id  bes 


Youll  excuse  me  a minit  whilst  I read 
some  writin  I got  I says  to  Dingbat  be- 
caus  I wantet  to  read  the  letter  Alling- 
ham had  wrote  I wud  excuse  moren  that 
says  Dingbat  on  account  of  these  year 
drinks  you  purchassd  dont  mine  me 
he  says  I kin  make  out  to  git  along 
wile  the  bowls  wet  an  a flowin  free 
ony  dont  fergit  he  says  as  the  pote 
reemarks  one  swaller  dont  make 
enuff  fer  all  summer. 

So  I unfoldet  the  paper  Alling- 
ham had  wrote  on  wich  redd  as  toi- 
lers. Dear  Lem  I ast  yore  pardon 
for  leevin  thuss  cavaleery  by  the 
rope  ladder.  Hits  right  romantik  I 
remine  myself  of  Lockinvarr  the 
yung  Westren  despraddo  you 
mought  of  yeered  tell  on  ony  I aint 
got  no  fare  damsil  to  hitch  onto  my 
saddle  bough  but  I got  a plumb 
good  hoss  so  I reckn  I kin  make  out. 
I was  about  decidet  to  stay  an  see 
this  year  jam  threw  fer  unmention- 
ables reesons  but  when  I yeerd  that 
there  Sherreff  an  possy  in  the  hall 
I changed  my  mine  becaus  Sherreffs 
is  Sherreffs  as  the  feller  says  the 
worl  over  an  I figgered  they  want 
no  good  reeson  why  I shud  be  kilt 
jest  to  make  our  roamin  holiday 
complete.  So  I putt  on  them  over- 
hauls of  Dingbats  an  dropt  a rope 
outn  the  winder  an  skun  down  an  run 
into  that  there  gal  Loosy  who  gin  me 
ole  Hosfords  hoss  an  in  jest  a minit 
when  I furnish  this  year  Im  off. 

Im  migratin  South  Allingham  says  in 
the  letter  with  the  other  wild  thins.  I 
bet  they  aint  none  of  em  enny  wilder 
then  me  neither  well  I will  see  you  later 
adios.  Allingham. 

Well  sir  I felt  plumb  cut  up  gittin  this 
year  note  like  a messidge  fum  the  ded 
you  mought  say  wile  Allingham  was  a 
fleein  fer  his  life  an  the  littel  money  he 
had  leff  an  me  settin  year  in  a cossy 
comder  drinkin  comfortable  I begun  to 
feel  right  downheartet  so  I ordred  a 
cuppel  more  of  drinks. 
Then  I tole  Dingbat  all 
about  hit.  He  was  right 
soshable  once  you  got  to 
know  him  well  enuff  to 
buy  drinks  fer  him  an  hit 
teched  him  to  the  hart. 
Finely  he  begun  for  to  cry 
an  says  Lem  he  says  I aint 
got  nothing  much  ony  a 
passel  of  traps  and  a paar 
of  hosses  and  a dawg  an  a 
over  welmin  sympathy  fer 
yore  flickshun  but  sech  as 
they  is  theys  yores  whynt 
you  jest  come  alon  with  me 
in  the  mornin  Im  a goin 
South  fur  as  the  San  Fran- 
cisco mountins  ware  Im 
a trappin  come  winter. 

Well  I say3  I reckn  I 
mought  as  well  so  we  helpt 
each  outn  the  salloon  an 
startet  fer  the  mountains. 
But  thats  another  story 
Mister  Editor  being  as  I 


;.  Amt  he  able  tq  one 
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you  outn  the  salloon  without  givin  you 
fare  warnin.  Thats  right  says  Dingbat 
cheerin  up  I reckn  111  take  a littel  whisky 
he  says. 

So  we  set  down  an  taken  a drink  an 
then  I ordred  our  glasses  fillt  agin. 


nam  was 

stop.  Besides  Ive  wrote  moren  twice 
as  much  as  I was  exspectin  to  write  an 
as  Allingham  onct  tole  me  the  fust  dooty 
of  a nauthor  is  to  quit  wen  the  quittins 
good. 
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Political  Drama  in  San  Francisco 


By  MARY  ROBERTS  COOLTOGE 


WHATEVER  she  does,  San  Fran- 
cisco is  always  spectacular. 
Melodrama  could  scarcely  pro- 
duce a more  striking  episode  than  the 
return  in  the  recent  primaries  of  Eugene 
E.  Schmitz,  to  contest  the  mayoralty 
with  the  incumbent,  James  Rolph. 
Schmitz,  the  cafe  musician,  three  times 
elected  mayor  by  the  Union  Labor  party 
and  by  the  friendship  of  Abraham  Reuf — 
the  promoter  of  his  city  as  a wide-open 
town — attempted  to  come  back,  and 
failed. 

Yet  he  polled  nearly  thirty-six  thou- 
sand votes — a third  of  all  the  votes  cast 
— again  by  the  favor  of  the  Tenderloin, 
the  United  Railroads,  and  certain  cor- 
porate interests  which  need  a mayor 
they  can  control.  In  his  first  election  in 
1901  he  had  only  21,776  votes  out  of 
fifty-two  thousand;  and  but  for  a 
change  in  the  city  charter  which  makes 
a majority  instead  of  a plurality  neces- 
sary to  election,  he  might  possibly  have 
come  back  a fourth  time. 

The  reelection  of  Mayor  James  Rolph 
by  a good  majority  was  indeed  a vin- 
dication of  the  better  mind  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. He  represents,  at  any  rate,  the 
legitimate  business  interests  of  his  city 
as  against  Schmitz,  the  figurehead  can- 
didate of  the  underground  and  vicious 
elements.  Yet  how  far  this  commercial- 
ized community  is  from  an  intelligent 
conception  of  its  true  advantage,  is 
shown  in  the  experience  of  the  Law  En- 
forcement League  which,  in  trying  to 
enforce  the  bitterly  fought  Red  Light 
Abatement  Act,  found  that  neither  the 
reelected  mayor,  the  relected  district 
attorney,  the  police  commission  nor  the 
board  of  supervisors,  would  render  it  the 
least  assistance  in  suppressing  a most 
notorious  resort.  In  spite  of  their  many 
promises  throughout  the  Exposition  pe- 
riod, the  officials  of  San  Francisco  have 
done  nothing  effective  to  clean  up  the 
Barbary  Coast;  and  the  town  is  fully  as 
“wide-open”  as  in  the  days  of  Ruef  and 
Schmitz. 

It  is  regarded  as  a sinister  omen  by 
some  and  an  evil  prophecy  for  the  future 
that  the  vote  for  Charles  Fickert,  the 
reelected  candidate  for  district  attorney, 
ran  highest  in  the  districts  where 
Schmitz  ran  highest;  and  especially  so 
in  the  Assembly  District  33,  which  in- 
cludes the  notorious  Tenderloin  precincts 
and  half  of  the  city’s  saloons.  The  fact 
that  the  Law  Enforcement  League  was 
compelled  to  seek  out  a private  citizen 
to  initiate  a test  suit  against  a brothel 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  present 
incumbent  is  not  going  to  turn  out  a re- 
former. 

The  behavior  of  women  voters  in  San 
Francisco,  though  less  dramatic,  is  not 
less  significant  in  this  their  first  munici- 
pal election.  Schooled  by  the  experience 
of  the  last  three  years  in  national,  state 
and  local  recall  elections,  what  they  have 
done  in  this  their  first  municipal  essay 
is  what  may  normally  be  expected  of 
them.  According  to  the  census,  women 


are  only  forty  per  cent  of  the  total  adult 
population  of  the  city.  In  this  election 
they  constituted  thirty-seven  per  cent  of 
the  registered  voters;  and  this  in  a city 
where  almost  one-third  of  the  population 
is  foreign-born;  This  certainly  disposes 
finally  of  the  prediction  that  women 
would  not  take  enough  interest  to  regis- 
ter and  vote. 

Moreover,  the  American-born  women 
of  the  better  residence  districts  registered 
and  voted  much  more  heavily  than  those 
of  the  two  districts  comprising  the  al- 
most solid  foreign  colonies  of  Italian, 
Portuguese,  Spanish  and  French,  who 
registered  and  voted  from  five  to  ten 
per  cent  below  their  normal  proportion. 
Before  the  primaries  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved that  the  women  of  the  assembly 
district  which  takes  in  the  Barbary 
Coast,  the  Segregated  Quarter,  and  the 
up-town  Tenderloin,  were  being  drum- 
med up  to  register ; but  as  it  proved,  they 
constituted  only  twenty-seven  per  cent 
of  the  registration  of  this  district — far 
below  the  normal  proportion  of  women. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  women  of  the  six 
better  residence  districts,  which  carry 
more  than  half  the  voting  strength  of 


the  city,  registered  from  forty-two  to 
forty-four  per  cent  of  the  total  and 
voted  in  proportion. 

The  proof  of  suffrage  is  in  the  voting. 
In  San  Francisco,  one  of  the  least-re- 
formed of  American  cities,  whose  popu- 
lation is  one-third  foreign-born,  the  wo- 
men of  the  more  intelligent  classes  have 
out-registered  and  out-voted  the  vice 
districts  and  are  to  a definite  extent  re- 
sponsible for  the  reelection  of  Mayor 
Rolph.  So  far,  the  friends  of  woman 
suffrage  can  justly  claim  that  even  in 
San  Francisco,  the  most  apathetic  city 
of  California,  the  influence  of  the  woman 
voter  has  been  thrown  upon  the  side  of 
decency  and  good  citizenship. 


Mr.  Gillette  and  Combs 

One  afternoon  Mr.  William  Gillette, 
the  player,  walked  into  a drug-store  and 
stated  to  a clerk  his  need — a man’s  comb. 

“Do  you  want  a narrow  man’s  comb?” 
was  the  inquiry  addressed  to  him. 

“No,”  said  Mr.  Gillette,  with  the  ut- 
most gravity.  “What  I desire  is  a comb 
for  a stout  man  with  celluloid  teeth.” 


G R U MI  A U X 


Which  translated  means 


"Save  Magazine  Money” 


Is  Pleased  To  Announce  To  Old  Patrons  And  New 
Friends  That  His  Twenty-Ninth  Annual  Magazine  Bar- 
gain Catalog  Is  Now  Ready  For  You. 

Send  for  Your  Copy  Today 

We  make  it  possible  for  you  to  get 

MORE  MAGAZINES 
FOR  THE  SAME  MONEY 

or  the  same  magazines  for  less  money  by  placing  your 
order  through  us.  Let  us  quote  prices  on  your  favorite 
magazines. 

Located  as  we  are,  in  the  heart  of  the  publishing  centre, 
we  can  place  your  order  for  all  magazines  promptly,  and 
being  in  close  touch  with  magazine  publishers,  we  make 
better  offers  than  ever  before. 

GRUMIAUX 

Operating  from  Le  Roy,  New  York,  for  27  Year* 

175  Fifth  Avenue,  - New  York  City 

TEAR  OFF  AND  MAIL 


MONEY  SAVING  COUPON 

"Grumlaux,”  Please  mall  me  a copy  of  your  MAGAZINE  BARGAIN  CATALOG 
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CABRIOLET 


*1025 


The  new  Grant  Six  Cabriolet  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  practical  enclosed  cars  ever  built.  It  is  carefully 
developed  in  every  detail. 

It  is  a smart,  classy  model.  It  has  the  dashing  style,  the  trim,  exclusive 
appearance,  the  silence  and  flexibility  of  operation  that  the  driver  of  this 
type  of  car  covets. 

It  is  the  sort  of  car  that  excites  admiration  at  the  curb  or  in  action. 

It  has  seating  capacity  for  three  passengers. 

The  top  can  be  lowered,  from  the  windshield  back,  making  it  essentially 
an  open  body,  but  with  the  top  raised  or  “up”  it  is  strictly  an  enclosed  body. 

The  windows  may  be  lowered  for  ventilating  and  are  adjustable  to  a 
variety  of  positions.  They  are  equipped  with  anti-rattle  devices. 

The  interior  is  lined  with  gray  whipcord,  and  the  upholstery  is  of  the  same 
material.  The  back  opens  up  full  width  so  that  demountable  rim  and  extra 
tire  may  be  carried  inside  in  addition  to  tools,  luggage,  etc. 

It  has  electric  starter  and  complete  electric  light  equipment  with  dimmers. 

Best  of  all,  it  has  the  wonderful  Grant  Six  chassis  with  the  remarkable 
Grant  overhead  valve  motor.  It  throttles  down  to  one  and  one-half  miles  an 
hour,  speeds  up  to  fifty. 

It  is  light  in  weight.  It  is  economical.  Grant  owners  average  over  20  miles 
to  the  gallon  of  gasoline,  900  miles  to  the  gallon  of  oil.  Tire  expense  is  nominal. 

Buy  this  new  Grant  Six  Cabriolet  and  you  will  own  one  of  the  handsomest 
cars  of  the  year — and  one  of  the  most  efficient. 

Two  other  models: 

Touring  car  (five  passengers),  $795. 

Roadster  (three  passengers),  $795. 

See  the  Grant  dealer  or  write  at  once  Jor  literature  giving  full  information 
about  the  entire  Grant  line. 

GRANT  MOTOR  COMPANY 

Findlay.  Ohio 
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The  Antique  Theatre 


By  THOMAS  H.  UZZELL 

The  recent  performances  of  Pavlova  and  her  ballet  in  New  York  City  have  drawn  attention  towards  the 
cultural  side  of  Russian  life.  Mr.  Uzzell  reinforces  this  impression  with  an  article  on  one  of  the  chief 
influences  in  Russian  art — the  Antique  Theatre  of  Petrograd. 


RUSSIA  is  a land  of  esthetic  sur- 
prises. Her  music,  her  dancing, 
her  literature  have  stimulated  and 
delighted  us;  and  now  her  theatre  bids 
fair  to  furnish  us  with  fresh  and  alluring 
revelations.  The  notable  experiments  in 
staging  of  the  Art  Theatre  in  Moscow 
are  already  well  known.  Those  who  have 
examined  the  Tsar’s  theatre-schools  of 
acting  in  Petrograd  pronounce  them  to 


be  the  most  consistently  successful  in 
the  world. 

The  most  interesting  and  least  known 
of  Russian  dramatic  enterprises  is  the 
Starinie  or  Antique  Theatre  of  Petro- 
grad. Like  most  good  things  in  Russia, 
it  is  rather  hidden  and  difficult  to  find. 
It  occupies  the  basement  of  the  Sol- 
yanie  Gorodok  or  “Salt  Warehouse”  on 
Pantelaymonskaya  street.  The  once 


dismal  cellar,  by  the  use  of  draped 
bunting  and  colored  electric  sunbursts  in 
the  low  ceiling,  has  been  transformed 
into  an  attractive  and  commodious  little 
theatre.  In  one  end  is  erected  a rude 
scaffolding  representing  a sixteenth  cen- 
tury Spanish  stage,  and  in  the  other, 
spread  out  under  bright  lights,  is  a 
tempting  array  of  entr’acte  refresh- 
ments— glistening  nickel  samovars  of 
steaming  tea,  zakuski , 
butterbrods,  and  sweet 
cakes. 

In  such  an  unca- 
nonical  little  playhouse 
I had  a delectable  eve- 
ning of  entertainment. 
The  audience  was  one 
of  the  most  cultured  I 
had  ever  seen  in  Rus- 
sia. A repertory  of  old 
Spanish  plays  was  be- 
ing played,  that  eve- 
ning being  given  up  to 
Lope  de  Vega’s  Fuenta 
Ovejuna  and  Cervan- 
tes’ interlude,  The 
Two  Chatterboxes. 

There  indeed  before 
us  was  the  Spanish 
stage  at  the  time  of 
the  golden  era  of  that 
nation’s  drama,  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  There  was 
the  rude  stage  set  up 
in  the  open  air  on  the 
popular  and  roomy 
place  of  execution. 
The  decorations  were 
Shakespearian  in  their 
simplicity:  a curtain, 
a throne,  a small  table 
and  instruments  of 
torture.  The  entr’- 
actes were  filled  in,  as 
in  the  time  of  the 
classic  drama,  with 
travetsi  dances,  so 
loved  by  the  old 
Spanish  audiences.  The 
rapid  “public  square” 
tone  was  also  faithfully 
reproduced  through- 
out, this  giving,  how- 
ever, a noticeably 
stilted  and  inflated  ef- 
fect in  the  more  tender 
passages.  The  ancient 
“Lao”  or  prologue  was 
duly  pronounced  be- 
fore the  tragedy. 
Quaint  and  affecting 
Spanish  melodies  were 
played  for  the  dancers 
and  for  the  songs  of 
lovers.  There  were 
Spanish  mountains, 
Spanish  faces,  Spanish 


Hello!  Wake  up! 


Be  a modem ! Read 


Don’t  be  a social  back  number!  Don’t  settle 
down  comfortably  in  the  ooze.  The  world  is 
moving,  moving  on  all  eight  cylinders — some 
folks  are  even  moving  on  twelve — and  you 
might  just  as  well  move  along  with  them.  If 
you  are  becoming  an  old  fogey, or  an  old  maid, 
or  an  old  bachelor,  or  an  old  bore,  read  Vanity 
Fair,  and  presto!  you  will  be  nimble-witted  and 
agile-minded  again;  the  joy  of  the  picnic,  the 
life  of  the  party,  the  hit  of  the  turkey-trottoir. 


Vanity  Fair  will  chaperon  you  in  a box  at 
the  opera,  show  you  the  most  talked  of 
paintings  and  sculptures;  take  you  behind  the 
scenes  at  the  theatres;  tell  you  what  to  talk 
about  at  dinners  and  dances;  present  you  to 
all  the  metropolitan  celebrities;  give  you  a 
dash  of  golf  and  hockey  and  tennis  and  foot- 
ball; accelerate  the  pulse  of  your  brain,  in 
short,  transform  you  from  a social  half  portion 
into  a regular  Gass  A human  being. 


Try  a Little  Dollar  Diplomacy! 

You  think  nothing — in  your  poor  deluded  way — of  pay- 
ing $2  for  a theatre  ticket,  or  $ 1 .20  for  a new  novel.  But 
you  can  secure  for  $1  (half  the  cost  of  a single  theatre 
ticket  and  less  than  the  cost  of  a single  novel)  an  entire 
winter  of  Vanity  Fair,  and  with  it  more  entertain- 
ment than  you  could  derive  from  dozens  of  plays 
or  a shelf  full  of  modern  novels. 

Special  Offer 

Six  Months  for  One  Dollar 

Vanity  Fair  costs  25  cents  a number  or  $3  a year. 
Tear  off  and  send  in  the  Coupon  at  the  left 
and  you  can  have  a six  months’  '’trial” 
subscription  for  One  Dollar. 

CONDG  NAST,  Publisher 
FRANK  CROWN1NSH1ELD,  Editor 
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dresses,  weapons,  castanets — it  was  alto- 
gether a most  faithful  and  convincing 
dramatic  restoration. 

The  audience  was  composed  of  men 
and  women  students,  journalistic  and 
theatrical  folk,  and  a generous  filling  in 
of  people  from  the  intelligenzia  of  Pet- 
rograd.  Conversations  with  some  of  each 
of  these  classes  disclosed  the  fact  the 
same  incentive  in  nearly  each  case  had 
brought  the  person  to  the  Starinie 
Theatre,  namely,  curiosity  to  see  some- 
thing new  and  original. 

The  first  real  problem  was  the  reper- 
tory. Inasmuch  as  an  unbroken  con- 
nection between  Hellenic  drama  and 
modern  European  drama  does  not  exist, 
the  roots  of  the  latter  disappearing  in 
the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages, 
Efrainoff  was  persuaded  to  abandon  his 
initial  project  of  starting  the  cycle  of 
plays  with  selections  from  the  ancient 
theatre,  and  attention  was  centred  upon 
the  middle  ages.  The  vast  labor  of 
collecting  material  was  begun.  Many 
months  were  involved.  A committee  of 
directors  was  formed.  Envoys  were  dis- 
patched to  France  and  to  the  Rhine 
countries.  Baron  Drisen  himself  traveled 
to  Switzerland,  unearthed  many  curious 
and  valuable  documents  in  the  monaster- 
ies there,  and  then  visited  Munich, 
Nuremberg  and  Rottenberg,  for  the 
treasures  they  still  possess  in  relics  and 
atmosphere  of  the  middle  ages.  Many 
puzzling  dialects  wrere  encountered,  ne- 
cessitating the  cooperation  of  pale- 
ographers. The  prescription  for  all 
manuscript  w'ork  was  that  it  would  “pre- 
serve that  peculiar  fragrance  of  the 
poesy  of  the  middle  ages  which  was  the 
natural  expression  of  the  soul  and  tem- 
perament of  the  people.” 

The  actor  problem  was  solved  in  a 
novel  manner.  Young  artistes  as  yet 
unspoiled  by  the  prolonged  routine  of 
the  theatrical  trade,  were  secured.  Be- 
fore rehearsals,  however,  they  were  re- 
quired to  undergo  wThat  wras  called  “a 
process  of  completing  their  intellectual 
preparation.”  They  w'ere  made  to  at- 
tend a course  of  lectures.  A professor 
from  the  Imperial  University  read  to 
them  on  the  history  of  the  literature  of 
the  middle  ages;  another,  on  the  history 
of  music;  an  artist  read  on  the  icon- 
ography of  the  middle  ages,  and  Efrain- 
off, on  the  * theatre  of  the  medieval 
period. 

The  dedicatory  performance  wras  a 
presentation  of  the  German  liturgical 
play,  Herod,  an  interesting  embryo  of 
the  modern  European  drama.  There 
wras  the  spell  of  mysterious  silence 
brooding  over  the  small  medieval  towrn; 
the  sullen,  eyeless  tow'crs  of  the  beetling 
citadel ; the  frenzied  pilgrims,  the 
gloomy,  ragged  flagellants,  the  splendidly 
robed  Herod,  the  pageant  of  mayor  and 
burgomasters,  the  mystic  liturgy,  the 
thrilling  announcement  of  the  treason  of 
the  magicians,  the  weeping  of  women  and 
the  shrieks  of  terror;  and  finally  the  cur- 
tain dropping  on  a mad  melee  of  hys- 
terical disorder. 

The  second  performance  given  on  the 
first  evening  at  the  Antique  Theatre 
was  the  Faust-like  miracle  play,  The- 
ophilus, written  by  the  jougleur,  Rute- 
beuf.  This  choice  provided  a good  illus- 
tration of  the  next  stage  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  medieval  drama,  showing, 
as  it  does,  how  the  play  had  already  lost 


its  sacred  character  and  had  taken  on  a 
lighter  coloring  by  means  of  a freer 
treatment  and  the  introduction  of  the 
comic  element.  A peculiar  factor  in  this 
performance  was  the  part  played  by  the 
interpreter  or,  as  he  is  called  in  Russian, 
the  preco,  who,  stationed  in  a corner  of 
the  avance-scene,  as  occasion  demands, 
assists  the  understanding  of  the  audience 
by  giving  voice  to  “author’s  remarks,” 
thus:  “Here  comes  Theophilus  to  Sala- 


din,  who  converses  at  will  with  the 
devil.”  The  interpreter’s  explanation  of 
the  actors’  mental  experiences  affords  one 
an  even  finer  pleasure,  as  when,  in  an 
absolutely  neutral  and  unemotional  tone, 
this  unique  piece  of  stage  machinery 
says:  “Now'  Theophilus  leaves  Saladin 
and  thinks  that  to  go  back  on  the  Car- 
dinal is  no  joke,”  or,  “Here  Theophilus 
goes  to  the  devil  and  is  dreadfully 
afraid.” 


All  fei|  A 


T^HOSE  who  make  comparisons  find  it  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  prove 
A the  superiority  of  Columbia  tone.  Hear  a Columbia  record  played  on  your 
own  instrument,  and  you  will  realize  what  perfect  recording  means.  You 
will  never  again  be  satisfied  with  a tone  less  round  and  brilliant,  less  true 
and  natural. 

Tone  superiority  depends  as  much  upon  the  scientific  exactness  of  the 
original  recording  process  as  upon  the  quality  of  the  reproducing  mechanism  of 
the  instrument. 

Any  Columbia  dealer  will  gladly  play  for  you  any  number  of  Columbia 
Records  in  any  class  of  music.  And  of  course  they  will  play  on 
your  talking  machine  if  any  standard  make. 

COLUMBIA  GRAPHOPHONE  COMPANY 
BOX  K 682  WOOLWORTH  BUILDING  NEW  YORK 


HENRY  GEORGE 


Don’t  take  hearsay  in- 
formation as  to  what  the 
Single  Tax  will  do — in- 
vestigate it  for  yourself. 

The  Public  is  a Journal  of  fundamen- 
tal democracy,  not  a single  tax  paper, 
but  it  comments  on  national  and  inter- 
national affairs  from  the  single  tax  point  of  view 
It  shows  with  a clearness  of  vision  possessed  byv 
few’  other  periodicals  the  underpinnings  ofj 
current  happenings. 

William  Allen  White,  writer  and  lecturer,  Bays  of  It • 


THE 
PUBLIC. 
Ellsworth 

“What  a wonder  The  Public  Is.  Every  week^r  Pldg.  Chicago 
I read  In  It  news  that  I can  find  no  place  else.”  Please  enter  ray 

Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey,  of  Denver,  writes:  / wo!lub8Cr,,it,on  for  2® 

y ” wks  jind  it  m<1 

“The  Public  is  splendidly  edited  and  is  one  of  the  very  ablest  con-  / a ^py  of  “The  Qh  » 
trlbntions  to  current  events,  political  rnd  economic.”  est  Road  to  the  Single 

MAIL  THE  COUPON  TODAY  S " HenrT  George. 

50c  is  enclosed. 


THE  PUBLIC,  Ellsworth  Bldg.,  Chicago 
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Win  Folks 
to  Bran 

They  need  it  All  will  be  bet- 
ter, brighter,  cheerier  for  its  lax- 
ative effects. 

In  P ettijohn’s  the  bran  is  hidden 
in  a breakfast  dainty.  The  bran 
is  in  flake  form,  which  makes  it 
extra-elhcient.  And  there  is  25%. 

People  quit  bran  foods  which 
are  not  inviting.  But  they  won’t 
quit  Pettijohn’s. 

Try  it  for  a week.  We  promise 
you  it  is  the  ideal  way  to  establish 
the  bran  habit 


Rolled  Wheat  With  Bran  Flakee 


Most  grocers  have  it.  Any  grocer  will 
get  it.  Per  package,  15c. 

THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY 

Chicago  \ 


OP  BRAINS 


MADE  AT  KEY  WRST>- 


Bell  Telephone  ie 
the  Center  of  the  Syetem 
Imcnican  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
and  Associated  Companies 


VINTON  SIX  — Free  from  experimental 

•.  W i ite  for  catalog. 

The  ^Vinton  Company 
Berea  Road, Cleveland.  Ohio. 

lESWOBODA  SYSTEM  OP  CONSCIOUS  EVO 
L.U1ION  gives  unusual  health,  unusual  cnerau 
d unusual  vitality.  v 

For  information  address 

ALOIS  P.  SWOBODA 

1395  Aeolian  Hall,  New  York  City. 

JF  YOU  ARE  A WRITER 

Me  can  aid  you  to  find  n market 
,,  , MSS.  SUCCESSFULLY  PLACED 
tlclaed.  Revised,  Typewritten.  Send  for  leaflet  H. 
i«fD1890  Edwln  Markham  and  others.  Estab- 

UNITED  LITERARY  PRESS,  123  Fifth  Are..  New  Y«h 


McNAULL 


TIRES 


sledo 


8000  Miles  Guaranteed 


Ohio 


Successful  Printing 

OU  will  find  The  Schilling  Press,  Ine  i 
organization  fully  equipped  to  handle  ’yo 
uting  problems.  No  Job  too  large  or  noi 
small  to  receive  our  best  attention. 
ite  or  phone  for  our  representative  to  cal 
The  Schilling  Press,  Inc . 
PRINTERS  OF  QUALITY 
r East  25th  Street  New  York  Clt 


USINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

Advertising  in  this  column  costs  40c.  a line  • 
Minimum  space,  two  lines. 

'UR  20  word  classified  ad  In  20  Sunday  papers 
15.  Cope  Agency,  St.  Louis. 

LRKET  YOUR  SPARE  TIME  INTELLIGENT- 
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The  program  for  the  second  evening 
comprehended  one  of  the  Notre  Dame 
cycle  of  miracles,  a French  pastourelle 
of  the  thirteenth  century  by  the  trou- 
vere,  Adaun  de  la  Halle,  and,  lastly,  two 
farces  of  the  latter  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century  by  Jean  Dabongans.  In  later 
seasons  the  Starinie  Theatre  has  added 
revivals  of  early  Italian  masques  and 
restored  the  drama  of  other  coun- 
tries which  could  contribute  something 
of  novelty,  atmosphere  or  beauty  to  the 
stage. 

When  asked  for  his  opinion  of  the 
American  stage,  Baron  Drisen  said: 
“The  American  playhouse,  I understand, 
is  more  nearly  a plaything  than  the  Rus- 
sian. The  amount  of  money  your  man- 
agers have  to  invest  in  houses  and  stag- 
ings is  almost  incredible.  The  story  of 
the  New  Theatre  in  New  York  is  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  things  I ever 
heard  of.  How  I should  like  to  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  experiment  on  such  a 
generous  scale  at  that!” 

From  the  foregoing  account,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  formulate  several  conclusions 
regarding  the  Russian  drama  and  Rus- 
sian theatregoers.  The  wholesome  cur- 
iosity behind  the  Antique  Theatre,  the 
astonishing  innovations  of  the  Moscow 
Art  Theatre  which,  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  technician  and  playwright, 
Tchekoff,  has  become  a university  of 
dramatic  art,  the  brutal  realism  of  Gor- 
ki, the  huge,  brooding  moralities  of 
Andraeff,  and  most  recently,  the  icon- 
oclastic dance-forms  of  the  great  Nijin- 
sky, who  now  repudiates  the  graces  that 
made  him  famous — all  these  phenomena 
the  outside  world  has  heard  of  wonder- 
ingly,  until  its  theatre  managers  and 
playwrights  have  begun  to  take  flying 
trips  to  Moscow  and  Petrograd  to  see 
what  it  is  all  about.  The  truth  is  that 
intelligent  Russia  is  in  a condition  of 
artistic  ecstacy,  bordering  on  frenzy, 
which  characterized  the  middle  ages.  By 
its  love  of  church  ritual,  its  immense 
openness  of  vision,  its  childlike  passion 
for  innovation  and  new  sensations,  it  be- 
trays how  susceptible  it  is  to  the  in- 
fluence of  its  primitive  instincts.  Holy 
Moscow  indeed  has  never  grown  up. 
Such  a people,  with  its  almost  Elizabeth- 
an enthusiasm  and  energy,  could  not 
keep  its  sanity  under  the  present  regime 
of  social  and  political  restraint  did  it  not 
turn  to  religion  and  art  as  a means  of 
nervous  exhaust. 

When  one  couples  with  these  condi- 
tions an  extraordinary  love  of  the  thea- 
tre, one  begins  to  understand  the 
reasons  for  the  success  of  the  Antique 
Theatre  in  Petrograd  and  of  the  Art 
Theatre  in  Moscow.  Russian  actors 
live,  work  and  play  in  the  theatre;  it  is 
a preparatory  school  for  them,  where  they 
study  during  the  day  and  walk  on  at 
night.  Their  greatest  actors  are  their 
teachers.  The  Tsar  himself  is  the 
patron  and  financier  of  these  theatre- 
schools.  Each  actor  is  compelled  to 
master  the  graces  of  the  dancer  before 
he  is  given  a line.  Even  the  electricians, 
costumers  and  wigmakers  are  not 
tradesmen  but  artists!  In  their  theatres 
Russians  are  racially  gifted,  are  con- 
scientious, enthusiastic,  practical,  indus- 
trious, and,  like  Victor  Hugo,  Scribe, 
Wagner,  Manet,  Poe,  and  others,  will 
yet  give  the  world  new  art-forms  which 
will  earn  them  the  recognition  already 
too  long  delayed. 
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This  letter  is  intended  not  as  a criticism 
of  any  incumbent  of  the  office,  but  <?t 
the  attitude  of  the  man  in  the  street  to- 
wards it. 

The  naming  of  Senator  Owen  as  a 
colleague  of  President  Wilson  would 
make  a combination  which  even  a well- 
established  Republican  like  myself 
would  be  anxious  to  support. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Showing  Up  W.  R.  Hearst 

From  the  Telegram  (Holyoke,  Mass.) 


Encore 

By  Wm.  MacDonald 
TWCLOSED  find  my  check  to  cover 
another  years  subscription  to  your 
paper. 

I want  to  say  to  Harper’s  at  this  time 
that  I sincerely  appreciate  Norman  Hap- 
good  and  the  good  work  he  has  done, 
and  is  doing,  and  hope  he  will  continue 
to  wield  his  pen  along  the  same  lines  for 
many  years. 

Miles  City,  Mont. 


Picking  the  Second  Man 

From  the  Post  (Salisbury,  N.  C.) 

ALREADY  discussion  of  the  man  for 
^ second  place  on  the  Democratic  ticket 
is  going  on,  and  Harper’s  Weekly  sug- 
gests that  the  man  should  be  selected, 
not  for  lining  up  his  state,  but  on  account 
of  his  fitness  for  the  Presidency.  It 
would  be  wise  to  have  a man  in  the 
Vice-President’s  chair  who  would  be  a 
fit  in  the  White  House,  for  there  he  may 
be  called  to  serve. 


Not  Worrying  Taft 

From  the  Free  Press  (Milwaukee,  Wis.) 
rp/^AN  Taft  Come  Back?”  asks  Nor- 
^ man  Hapgood,  pausing  in  his  lam- 
basting of  the  Kaiser  and  Mr.  Hearst,  to 
take  a slam  at  his  ancient  bete  iioir. 

The  last  thing  in  the  world  that  is 
worrying  the  genial  Ex-President  or  the 
Republican  Party  is  the  question  pro- 
pounded by  the  falsetto  editor  of  Har- 
per’s Weekly.  If  there  is  any  consid- 
erable number  of  Republican  leaders  who 
think  of  Mr.  Taft  as  a possible  presi- 
dential candidate,  they  are  diligently 
keeping  it  to  themselves;  and  as  for 
that  gentleman  himself,  we  doubt 
whether  wild  horses  could  drag  him  away 
from  his  happy  professorship  into  the 
quest  for  political  vindication. 

The  Better  Part 

From  the  Review  (East  Liverpool,  Ohio.) 

ARTICLE,  entitled  “The  Better 
Part,”  which  appeared  in  a recent 
Harper’s  Weekly,  appealed  to  the 
writer  not  only  as  clever  but  very  timely 
and  appropriate.  We  are  going  to  take 
the  liberty  to  reproduce  it.  Too  long 
for  publication  in  one  issue  we  trust  you 
will  like  it  so  well  as  to  clip  the  por- 
tion run  each  evening,  so  that,  after  the 
entire  article  has  appeared,  you  may 
read  it  through  once  more,  getting  added 
impression  and  zest  You  will  find  the 
first  installment  on  this  page  today.  In 
quite  a novel  manner  “The  Better  Part” 
makes  us  as  parents  face  the  too  actual 
situation  as  affecting  the  schooling  of 
our  children'T'"'  .1  _ 
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Where  the  Money  Goes 

By  Edwin  L.  Turnbull 
TN  A recent  issue  you  ask  the  question 
A editorially,  speaking  of  the  immense 
sum  spent  by  the  United  States  for  its 
military  establishment,  “Where  Does  the 
Money  Go?” 

Is  not  the  tidy  sum  of  about  one 
hundred  and  eighty  millions  annually 
expended  for  pensions  by  the  United 
States?  What  proportion  of  this  huge 
expenditure  is  wisely  and  justly  made? 
That  is  a question  that  I think  would 
keenly  interest  the  American  people  at 
this  time. 


TN  A recent  issue  of  Harper’s  Weekly 
A the  opposition  news  agencies  were 
served  by  the  publication  of  a bitter 
article  purporting  to  show  up  W.  R. 
Hearst  and  the  International  News  Ser- 
vice. The  attack  is  aimed  at  Hearst, 
against  whom  there  is  evidently  the  most 
bitter  feeling,  and  because  of  this  per- 
sonal animosity  a news  service  is  as- 
sailed, a service  which  has  given  a good 
account  of  itself,  one  would  feel  from 
personal  knowledge  a superior  account, 
and  the  work  of  which  is  borne  out  by 
the  record  of  recent  months. 

Lost  When  Discovered 


Baltimore,  Md. 

It’s  All  in  the  Way  You  Say  It 

From  the  Free  Press  (Detroit,  Mich.) 
"/CHILDREN  should  be  born  only 
^ once  in  three  years,”  says  an  expert 
in  Harper’s  Weekly.  What  a lot  of 
mistakes  the  Lord  seems  to  make,  ac- 
cording to  the  experts. 


From  the  Telegram  (Portland,  Ore.) 
'THE  publisher  of  the  Evening  Journal 
finds  it  necessary  to  appear  before 
his  readers  in  his  own  proper  person  to 
make  some  explanation  of  the  exposure 
recently  made  by  Harper’s  Weekly  of 
the  non-existent  character  of  the  news 
service  which  the  Journal  previous  to 
that  exposure  used  to  tout  as  one  of  its 
chiefest  assets.  To  do  it  justice,  it 
makes  little  attempt  to  explain  the  un- 


From  the  Citizen  (Columbus,  Ohio);  explainable.  When  a man  is  caught  red- 
the  Post  (Cincinnati,  Ohio) ; the  Ex - handed  with  the  stolen  goods  on  his  per- 
press  (Denver,  Colo.)  son,  the  sooner  he  unostentatiously  slinks 

"(CHILDREN  should  be  born  not  into  the  shadowy  background  the  better 
^ oftener  than  once  in  three  years,”  he  ls  °"- 


savs  Harper’s  Weekly.  Which  would  . . 

have  convinced  us— had  we  been  in  lendencies  and  Worries 


doubt — that  Norman  Hapgood  is  well 
qualified  to  lead  the  feminist  movement. 

From  the  Times-Leader  (New  Haven, 
Conn.) 

"CHILDREN  should  be  born  not 
oftener  than  once  in  three  years,” 
says  a writer  in  Harper’s  Weekly. 


From  the  Bulletin  (Greenfield,  Pa.) 
WARPER’S  WEEKLY,  which  lately 
shows  a reactionary  tendency,  is 
worried  because  Frank  P.  Walsh  per- 
sists in  agitating,  in  his  report,  the 
questions  his  industrial  commission  in- 
vestigated. 


From  the  Telegraph  (Macon,  Ga.) 

A WRITER  in  Harper’s  Weekly 
says:  “Children  should  be  born  not 
oftener  than  once  in  three  years.”  That 
ought  to  be  often  enough  to  suit  most 
any  child. 

From  the  Courier-News  (Fargo,  N.  D.) 

DON’T  BE  BORN  TOO  OFTEN 
"CHILDREN  should  be  born  not 
oftener  than  once  in  three  years,” 
says  a writer  in  Harper's  Weekly. 

The  Vice- Presidency 

By  M.  D.  Follin 

'J'HAT  article  in  the  October  30th  issue 
on  the  Vice-President  was  happily 
right.  Both  because  of  the  possibility  of 
succession  and  because  the  office  is  in 
itself  one  of  high  honor,  some  man 
should  be  selected  for  it  who  would  lift 
it  immediately  and  definitely  from  its 
present  anomalous  position  to  the  true 
dignity  which  properly  belongs  to  it.  It 
is  not  the  tail  of  the  kite,  and  should 
never  have  come  to  be  so  considered. 


The  Kid-gloved  School  of 
Demagogy 

From  the  Press  (Muncie,  Ind.) 

TN  THE  current  number  of  Harper’s 
Weekly,  the  magazine  which  might 
be  well  personified  as  a weird  sort  of 
creature  with  the  head  of  the  Democratic 
mule  and  the  tail  of  the  British  lion, 
connected  by  an  alimentary  canal  of 
common  sympathy  and  interest,  there  is 
an  editorial  which  seeks  to  justify  the 
big  loan  to  the  Allies  not  only  on  grounds 
of  “sound  business  principles”  but  for 
“moral”  reasons  as  well.  That  Har- 
per’s should  attempt  to  do  this  is  of 
course  not  surprising.  No  one  would 
expect  the  magazine  to  remain  neutral 
on  a subject  where  its  interests  as  inter- 
preted on  one  occasion  by  President  Wil- 
son when  he  dropped  its  then  editor 
from  his  calling  list,  are  at  stake,  and 
it  is  a well  known  fact  that  publications 
of  what  might  be  called  the  “high  brow” 
or  “kid-gloved”  school  of  modern  dem- 
agog}’, always  seek  to  cover  their  real 
motives  with  attributes  of  stern  moral- 
ity. 
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Kipling  is  universally  acclaimed  the  greatest  story-writer  and  poet  of  our  language — the  greatest  of  the 
literary  lights  of  our  day.  Born  in  India,  the  mysterious  beauty,  romance  and  charm  which  charged  the 
Oriental  atmosphere,  electrified  his  genius  and  from  his  pen  there  burst  for  the  first  time  a vivid,  living 
picture  of  the  India  of  reality.  The  whole  spirit  of  the  Orient  passes  in  review  in  these  books — her  minaret- 
ted  cities,  tinkling  temple  bells,  impenetrable  jungles,  broad  Bengalese  plains,  the  grim  gorges  of  the 
Afghan  frontier,  the  skv-towering  heights  of  the  Himalayas. 


EVERY  LIBRARY,  EVERY  HOME,  EVERY 
BOOKLOVER  SHOULD  OWN 
KIPLING’S  WORKS 


KIPLING’S  BOOKS  ARE  THE  BEST  SELL 
ERS  OF  TODAY 


and  will  continue  to  be  for  years  to  come.  Modern 
literature  knows  nothing  more  thrilling,  tender  and 
altogether  human  than  Dick  and  his  faithful  friend, 
Torp  in  The  Light  That  Failed.  For  all  time  it  will 
be  to  Soldiers  Three  that  readers  will  turn  to  enjoy 
the  humor,  pathos  and  romance  of  the  enlisted  Eng- 
lish soldier  in  the  tropics;  to  his  Plain  Tales  of  the 
Hills,  The  Phantom  Rickshaw,  Without  Benefit  of 
Clergy,  and  other  famous  Indian  stories  to  be  thrilled 
and  charmed  by  masterpieces  of  story-telling  of  people 
grouped  under  circumstances  and  amid  surroundings 
possible  only  in  India  and  the  Far  East. 


And  never  before  have  you  been  offered  the  oppor- 
tunity to  possess  them  for  such  a small  sum.  The 
reason  for  this  offer  is  that  the  European  war  has 
virtually  wiped  out  the  market  for  Kipling  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water,  and  English  publishers  have 
offered  them  to  us  at  just  about  the  cost  of  ink  and 
paper.  The  books  are  in  the  attractive,  handy-vol- 
ume size — therefore  books  that  you  will  enjoy  taking 
up  for  either ‘a  half  hour’s  reading  after  a hard  day’s 
work,  or  find  just  right  to  slip  in  your  pocket  or  bag 
to  read  “on  the  road.”  The  binding  is  red  buckram, 
with  gold  decorations,  and  will  make  an  attractive 
addition  to  your  favorite  bookshelf.  The  number  of 
sets  is  limited,  however,  and  prompt  action  on  your 
part  is  urged  if  you  wish  to  secure  one  or  more  at  this 
special  low  price. 
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Gentlemen:  Enclosed  find  SI .60  (money-order,  check  or  currency,)  for 
which  please  send  the  six-volume,  cloth-bound,  Imported  Set  of  Kipling. 


Name 


Address  

If  more  than  one  set  is  desired,  they  may  be  secured  with  this  Coupon. 
Each  set  is  $1.60,  including  delivery  charges  to  any  address  in  the  Unit- 
ed States. 
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Most  Tragic  of  All 

SANE  German  leaders  have  mostly  abandoned  the 
idea  of  world-dominion  by  means  of  this  war. 
They  are  now  planning  to  obtain  something  to  show 
to  the  German  people  as  an  excuse  for  having  plunged 
them  into  a stroke  of  aggression  that  promises  to  kill 
most  of  the  German  male  youth  and  leave  the  country 
bankrupt.  They  do  not  really  expect  to  show  them 
new  territory.  They  expect  to  get  their  colonies 
back  and  an  indemnity.  They  won’t  get  any  indem- 
nity. 

French  leaders  are  drifting  into  a somewhat  similar 
state  of  mind.  Last  spring  they  were  interested  most 
in  forcing  liberalism  on  Germany,  so  as  to  make  it 
possible  for  the  world  to  live  in  peace  hereafter.  Now 
it  is  fairly  obvious  that  liberalism  will  come  in  Ger- 
many, and  come  rapidly,  if  the  battle  is  a draw.  Of 
course,  absolute  victory  for  Germany  would  strength- 
en despotism,  because  it  would  be  necessary  to  rule 
unwilling  peoples  with  the  iron  hand,  but  short  of  that 
improbability,  liberalism  will  gain  rapidly  because 
the  country  will  see  where  despotism  led  it  and  what 
a -price  it  pays  Why,  then,  would  France  refuse  to 
stop  if  there  were  a chance  for  peace  on  the  condition 
of  everything  restored  to  everybody, — the  status  quo 
ante t For-  a reason  not  the  same  as  the  German;  but 
yet  not  without  resemblances  to  it.  French  leaders 
have  no  aggression  to  answer  for,  but  they  have  a peo- 
ple to  console  for  vast  sacrifices,  and  the  consolations 
dreamed  of  are  an  indemnity  and  the  Rhine  as  a 
‘‘natural”  frontier  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  justice  of 
the  French  claims,  but  is  it  wise  to  fight  another  year, 
or  two,  or  three,  and  to  leave  Germany  resentful  and 
planning  a future  revenge? 

Great  Britain,  looked  upon  as  the  leader  of  the 
entente , is  committed  to  an  indemnity  for  Belgium, 
nothing  else.  All  else  put  forward  by  Mr.  Asquith 
consists  of  words  that  can  be  interpreted  as  one 
chooses,  such  as  “until  France  is  adequately  secured 
against  menace  of  aggression;  until  the  rights  of  the 
small  nationalities  of  Europe  are  placed  upon  an  un- 
assailable foundation;  and  until  the  military  domina- 
tion of  Prussia  is  wholly  and  finally  destroyed.”  The 
problem  has  become  much  harder  since  Italy  and 
Bulgaria  entered  the  war,  but  if  Germany  and  Eng- 
land agree  to  terms  it  is  fairly  safe  to  say  the  others 
will  fall  in.  Russia,  for  her  part,  can  afford  to 
wait. 

In  the  main,  therefore,  the  governments  at  war 
would  be  willing  to  stop  on  the  status  quo  ante,  but 
they  fear  public  opinion,  and  also  each  fears  the  jeer- 
ing comments  of  the  enemy  if  a first  move  is  made. 
The  worst  tragedy  of  the  war, — more  terrible  even 


than  the  decision  of  one  man  in  Germany  to  have  a 
war, — is  this  inability  to  stop,  this  blind  fighting  on 
after  the  destruction  is  enough  to  stop  the  German 
menace;  fighting  on  perhaps  for  years,  to  arrive  prob- 
ably at  last  at  just  about  the  place  that  stopping  now 
would  mean.  Germany,  if  she  cares  to  fight  to  the  bit- 
ter end,  cannot  be  actually  conquered  in  less  than  two 
more  years,  and  it  will  probably  take  longer.  It 
would  be  folly  to  stop  the  war  on  the  basis  of  count- 
ing that  Germany  in  winning  land  battles  has  won 
the  war.  That  would  merely  mean  misery,  resent- 
ment and  soon  another  war.  But  to  stop  on  the 
arrangement  of  going  back  to  the  old  bound- 
aries would  be  to  abandon  almost  no  advantage  of 
the  struggle  on  the  Allies’  side,  and  infinitely  to  lessen 
the  cost  and  the  hatred.  Whatever  happens  in  the 
Balkans,  it  is  probable  that  before  next  summer  ends 
the  Germans  will  be  driven  out  of  Russia.  By  that 
time  they  can  be  driven  out  of  France  and  Belgium 
if  the  French  generals  and  statesmen  wish  to  pay  the 
price  in  men.  But  once  Germany  is  back  in  her  own 
country  she  will  hold  her  ground  a long  time  and  de- 
stroy more  of  her  antagonists  than  she  loses  herself. 
The  military  situation,  therefore,  offers  an  argument 
for  peace.  It  is  only  the  irrational  mood  of  all  the 
peoples  that  prevents. 

War  becomes  a habit  like  anything  else.  The 
deaths  and  loss  seem  awful  at  first.  Then  the  peo- 
ples take  them  for  granted.  This  habit  formed,  it 
will  be  easy  from  mere  momentum  to  fight  long  after 
the  original  objects  are  no  longer  being  advanced,  and 
carnage  goes  on  for  nothing. 

Why  Not  Talk  Straight? 

TS  IT  not  tiresome,  this  practise  of  complaining  of 
one  course  and  fearing  to  recommend  the  opposite? 
The  woods  are  full  of  newspapers  and  private  in- 
dividuals that  are  loftily  ironical  about  the  number 
of  notes  the  American  State  Department  has  sent, 
“without  doing  anything.”  Everywhere  you  find 
people  who  say  this  continual  writing  gets  on  their 
nerves.  Everywhere  you  find  newspapers  who  jeer 
it  as  a literary  exercise.  Ask  any  one  of  these  in- 
dividuals or  newspapers  whether  he  would  prefer  a 
declaration  of  war,  or  a breaking  of  relations  that 
would  lead  in  a few  days  to  war,  and  nine  times  out 
of  ten  at  least  he  will  either  answer  no  or  else  evade 
the  question.  What  is  really  desired  is  a mere 
chance  to  sputter  over  a course  recognized  as  right, 
although  requiring  patience.  Is  it  not  more  credit- 
able either  to  point  out  what  you  wish  to  have  done 
or  to  accept  cordially  the  slow  and  unstriking  estab- 
lishment of  principle,  wearing  as  it  may  be? 
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Survivors 


A Good  Example 


IN  LORD  ROSEBERY’S  regrets  over  the  defense 
agitation  in  the  United  States  there  lies  much 
truth.  Instead  of  our  striking  a note  of  confidence 
in  permanent  peace  devices  after  the  war,  we  show 
that  Germany  has  made  us  afraid  to  rest  on  that 
hope.  It  is  sad  indeed.  We  give  up  the  privilege 
of  insisting  on  hope  and  faith,  not  because  we  will 
but  because  we  fear  we  must.  It  is  not  the  amount 
of  preparedness  we  shall  arrange  that  does  the  harm; 
it  is  the  killing  of  the  spiritual  note  we  should  wish 
to  strike.  Improvement  in  defense  seems  wise,  as 
this  world  is  constituted,  but  Heaven  preserve  us 
from  the  fire-eaters  and  whip-the-earth  people.  Also, 
while  Heaven  is  about  it,  may  it  preserve  us  from 
wringing  principally  out  of  the  poor  the  money  to 
pay  for  preparedness. 


rPHE  University  of  Missouri  is  a comparatively 
small  institution.  Nevertheless,  it  had  con- 
tributed more  than  $300  for  the  relief  of  destitute 
Armenians  in  Turkey  and  Russia  by  the  time  it  had 
been  at  work  on  the  matter  only  two  weeks.  The  sum 
was  raised  by  cooperation  between  the  University 
Missourian,  a daily  paper  published  by  the  students 
of  the  school  of  journalism,  and  a committee  of  uni- 
versity and  townspeople.  If  any  other  colleges  wish 
to  imitate  the  University  of  Missouri  they  will  be 
helping  in  the  great  work  of  war  relief  in  as  practical 
and  sympathetic  a manner  as  is  possible.  Apparently 
most  of  the  Armenians  are  going  to  be  killed  by 
Hadji  Wilhelm’s  ally,  but  it  seems  as  if  the  neutral 
world  ought  at  least  to  make  life  a little  easy  for 
those  whom  the  Turks  do  not  put  out  of  their  misery. 


ten  Politics 


Sadness  or  Satire? 


f'PHE  aggressive  manner  in  which  a big  New  York 
German  meeting,  backed  by  the  Staats-Zeitung, 
declared  against  Mr.  Wilson’s  reelection,  carries  still 
further  the  unintelligent  effort  of  the  hyphens  to 
combine  in  domestic  politics  on  foreign  issues.  Wtq 
have  already  spoken  of  the  fact  that  the  pretended 
German  who  brought  up  the  issue  in  Chicago  re- 
ceived a defeat  that  established  a record  in  the  city. 
In  the  same  connection  should  be  carefully  pondered 
the  results  of  the  election  last  month  in  Cleveland. 
Up  to  near  the  end  of  the  campaign  it  looked  as  if 
Peter  Witt  would  be  elected.  He  made  a strong 
pro-German  declaration,  however,  and  this  position 
of  his  was  spread  all  over  the  town  the  Sunday  be- 
fore election,  with  the  result  that  he  was  defeat- 
ed. Germans  merely  help  Wilson  by  their  per- 
formances, but  they  hurt  their  own  landing  as 
American  citizens  and  they  work  against  the  Ameri- 
can ideal. 


OL.  FRANCIS  G.  WARD, 


for  fourteen  years 
^ commissioner  of  public  works,  has  just  enjoyed 
the  largest  funeral  ever  vouchsafed  to  a citizen  of 
Buffalo.  Pillars  of  society  and  business  figured  in  the 
procession,  along  with  numberless  employees.  Colonel 
Ward  could  employ  more  men  to  do  one  man’s  work 
than  anybody  known  to  history.  Under  him  Buffalo 
had  more  city  employees  than  any  American  city  ex- 
cept New  York  and  Chicago.  He  was  a good- 
hearted  man,  free  with  the  money  for  which  others 
toiled.  Buffalo  goes  under  commission  government 
January  1st.  Every  year  there  will  be  in  America 
fewer  men  with  the  popularity  of  Colonel  Ward. 


FT  ERE  is  a story  that  has  not  been  made  public, 
so  far  as  we  know,  but  which  will  occupy  a 
place  in  history.  When  President  Taft  asked  Gov- 
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ernor  Hughes  to  go  on  the  Supreme  Court  he  wrote 
him  a letter.  In  it  he  asked  him  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion very  carefully  indeed.  The  President  said  he 
was  convinced  that,  if  Mr.  Hughes  refused  to  go  on 
the  Court,  it  was  a practical  certainty  that  he  would 
in  his  turn  be  President.  It  seems  rather  unlikely 
that  Mr.  Hughes,  after  making  his  choice  at  that 
time,  would  now  make  the  opposite  choice.  He  has 
an  extremely  high  idea  of  the  dignity  and  importance 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  He  has  a powerful  conviction 
that  any  suspicion  of  political  ambition  is  unworthy 
in  a judge.  Mr.  Hughes  would  make  a great  presi- 
dent, but  being  a president  is  not  everything.  He  has 
already  made  a figure  in  our  life  that  serves  as  an 
ideal  to  hundreds  of  thousands.  By  sticking  to  his 
post  he  will  reinforce  this  ideal.  By  departing  from 
it  he  would  cause  thousands  of  cynical  remarks  and 
put  himself  in  the  class  in  which,  unfortunately,  the 
majority  of  other  men  belong. 


Killing  by  Doctors 

HpHE  difficulty  about  the  Chicago  case,  in  which  a 
defective  child  was  allowed  to  die  by  the  attend- 
ant physician,  was  in  using  it  for  publicity.  The 
human  race  is  compelled  to  have  general  rules  rather 
than  universal  rules.  There  is  no  value  in  exploiting 
departures  from  those  rules.  It  happens  now  and 
then  that  conscientious  and  intelligent  physicians 
fail  to  attempt  to  save,  but  they  do  not  rush  into  the 
newspapers  about  it,  and  thereby  weaken  the  general 
principle  that  their  effort  is  to  be  thrown  toward  sav- 
ing life  even  when  the  circumstances  are  extremely 
unfavorable.  In  private  conduct  we  see  often  the 
same  situation.  We  have  a rule  that  is  right.  We 
Have  a specific  exception  to  it  that  seems  reasonable 
if  it  is  carried  out  quietly.  To  take  this  exception, 
however,  and  blazon  it  about,  would  be  to  weaken 
the  rule  and  therefore  make  the  exception  harmful. 


Ill-Timed 

rriHE  Federal  Advisory  Council,  in  recommending 
the  abolition  of  the  office  of  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  has  taken  a step  which  is  going  to  lead  it 
into  much  trouble.  The  attacks  on  Comptroller 
Williams  seemed  to  have  some  chance  of  success  be- 
fore the  revelations  in  the  Riggs  Bank  case.  Those 
revelations  were  so  striking,  however,  that  the  coun- 
try will  not  look  on  with  indifference  while  the  bank- 
ing interests  go  after  Mr.  Williams’  scalp.  It  is  not 
only  his  scalp  they  are  after.  They  are  after  Mr. 
McAdoo’s  also;  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act,  which  most  of  the  bankers  op- 
posed, is  working  so  well  that  many  of  those  who 
did  oppose  it  have  come  out  in  praise  of  it.  Never- 
theless, they  are  down  on  Mr.  McAdoo  because  of 
the  Riggs  Bank  case  and  because  of  the  shipping  bill, 
and  they  are  still  more  down  on  Mr.  Williams,  pos- 
sibly because  to  a ruthless  carrying  out  of  his  duty 
he  adds  an  aggressive  manner.  When  high  public 
officials,  however,  do  their  duty  in  important  emer- 
gencies, we  do  not  believe  it  is  today  possible  for 
special  interests  to  arouse  any  really  formidable 
sympathy  with  an  attempt  to  throw  those  officials 
out. 


Municipal  Exhortation 

A NEW  England  city  whose  young  men,  year 
after  year,  leave  it  in  search  of  work,  recently 
erected  an  enormous  sign  near  its  railroad  station, 
bearing  these  words: 


(NAME  OF  CITY) 

THE  PARADISE  OF  AMERICA 
GATEWAY  OF  OPPORTUNITY 
UNSURPASSED 

RAILROAD  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
FACILITIES 

WE  NEED  YOU  BOARD  OF  TRADE 


You  certainly  need  something,  but  is  it  not  a sense 
of  proportion?  Would  not  a sign  of  reasonable 
statements  draw  better?  If  the  truth  about  your 
city  isn’t  sufficiently  attractive,  make  your  city 
over. 
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Twins 


AN  IRON  cross  should  be  given  to  the  word 
“socialistic”  for  the  hard  work  it  still  does  (it 
has  been  doing  it  for  a generation)  as  an  engine  of 
attack  on  every  measure  likely  to  change  the  inci- 
dence of  public  burdens  away  from  the  poor,  or  even 
to  effect  economy  at  nobody’s  expense.  But  then 
another  iron  cross  should  be  given  to  the  word  “con- 
struction,” used  with  equal  frequency  as  a term  of 
approval  to  cover  an  absence  of  thought,  as  complete 
in  one  direction  as  the  word  “socialistic”  is  in  the 
other.  Indeed,  when  it  comes  to  words,  if  we  had  the 
privilege  of  dispensing  crosses  we  could  keep  a large 
factory  going  day  and  night. 

Perseverance 

OF  ALL  the  virtues,  what  one  stands  us  in  better 
stead  than  perseverance?  What  is  a greater 
aid  in  living?  It  is  a combination  of  patience  and 
belief.  It  is  not  mere  fortitude,  for  it  means  positive 
happiness. 

The  man  who  consecrates  his  hours 
By  vig’rous  effort,  and  an  honest  aim, 

At  once  he  draws  the  sting  of  life  and  death: 

He  walks  with  nature;  and  her  paths  are  peace. 
Many  of  the  worst  evils  of  life  come  frojp  faint- 
heartedness, or  from  lack  of  purpose.  Few  who  keep 
persistently  at  a thing,  with  faith  in  its  value,  are  un- 
happy (as  Young  has  observed  a few  lines  above, 
and  in  better  words) . What  the  Christian  Scientists 
have  made  popular  is  a truth  that  most  profound 
moral  thinkers  have  emphasized.  Samuel  Johnson, 
with  pardonable  exaggeration,  said  that  great  works 
were  performed  not  by  strength  but  by  perseverance; 
and  while  the  current  saying  about  genius  being  an 
infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains  is  less  than  half  a 
truth,  Disraeli  was  at  least  safe  when  he  declared 
patience  a necessary  ingredient  of  genius.  The  pa- 
tience of  genius,  howevet*,  is  not  passive,  but  active. 
It  is  not  merely  endurance,  but  hopeful  diligence. 
Perseverance  is  faith  expressed  in  action;  and  to  act- 
ive faith  happiness  and  Value  are  possible  to  the  end. 
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Fixed  Prices  and  the  Public  Pocketbook 


By  F.  COLBURN  PINKHAM 


That  price  maintenance  builds  up  trade,  makes  against  trusts,  helps  the  little  business  man , and  is  profit- 
able for  the  consumer , has  been  the  contention  of  Harper's  Weekly  ever  since  the  question  became  acute. 
The  side  opposite  to  ours  is  presented  with  much  skill  in  this  article  by  a well-informed  expert,  who  makes 
his  side  of  the  case  extremely  interesting.  Next  week  the  editor  will  re-state  our  own  position.  Meantime 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  supposed  to  be  making  a thorough  study  of  the  facts  that  should  form 

the  basis  for  legislation. 


HETHER  you  are  out  to  buy  a book  or  a victrola, 
your  main  object  is  to  get  the  best  article  you 
can  for  the  lowest  price,  and  you  are  not  in  the 
least  concerned  with  what  is  known  as  the  problem  of 
retail  distribution. 

W7hen  R.  H.  Macy  & Co.  started  to  sell  popular 
fiction  at  a dollar  and  eight  instead  of  a dollar  and 
twenty,  the  public  bought  books  there  in  increasing 
numbers,  but  showed  not  the  slightest  interest  when  the 
book  publishers  of  America  sued  Macy’s  for  selling  at 
less  than  the  publisher’s  price  of  a dollar  twenty  net. 
Macy’s  won  this  and  similar  suits,  and  the  consumer 
was  able  to  buy  books,  victrolas,  Ingersoll  watches,  and 
other  articles  in  popular  demand  at  considerable  price 
reductions. 

Here  public  interest  began  and  ended.  But  when  it 
is  learned  that  these  same  publishers  and  manufacturers, 
having  been  universally  defeated  in  the  courts,  are  now 
resorting  to  Congress  to  force  full  prices,  public  interest 
will  be  revived.  Whether  this  proposed  end  is  gained 
by  what  is  known  as  the  Stevens  Bill,  the  “Jones”  or  the 
“Smith”  Bill,  is  of  little  consequence.  A general  ad- 
vance in  retail  prices  as  a result  of  this  legislation  will 
call  forth  a popular  outcry. 

'J'HE  argument  of  those  who  seek  to  force  the  full 
price  on  articles  they  manufacture,  is  to  this  effect: 
The  department  store  sells  an  Ingersoll  watch  to  Mrs. 
Vanderfort  for  sixty-nine  cents,  sacrifices  its  profit  on 
this  transaction,  and  charges  outrageously  high  prices 
on  other  articles.  Mrs.  Vanderfort ’s  savings  on  the 
watch  are  figured  in  cents,  and  her  losses  on  her  other 
purchases  in  dollars,  but  she  returns  home  satisfied  that 
she  has  been  buying  bargains  all  day. 

I have  too  much  respect  for  the  intelligence  of  the 
average  woman  shopper  today  to  believe  that  the  price 
restrictionists  are  stating  facts  when  they  say  that  she 
would  be  deceived  by  any  such  tactics  on  the  part  of  the 
retailer.  Women  are  constantly  making  price  compari- 
sons on  every  article  that  they  buy.  I venture  to  predict 
that  because  a woman  bought  an  Ingersoll  watch  for 
sixty-nine  cents  in  one  of  the'  department  stores,  where 
ordinarily  she  would  buy  it  for  one  dollar  in  another, 
that  this  saving  of  thirty-one  cents  would  not  mislead 
her  into  paying  an  excessively  high  price  on  a garment, 
a ribbon,  or  a spool  of  thread.  Her  knowledge  of  com- 
parative prices  would  cause  her  to  buy  the  watch,  the 
garment,  and  the  ribbon  where  she  could  buy  them 
cheapest,  or  she  would  lose  all  right  to  the  title  of 
shopper. 

Moreover,  the  up-to-date  policy  established  by  many 
retailers  of  agreeing  to  meet  the  price  of  their  com- 
petitors on  any  article  gives  absolute  protection,  which 
is  made  doubly  certain  by  the  privilege  of  returning 
articles  that  are  not  satisfactory.  This  enables  every 
shopper  to  take  advantage  of  her  second  thought  in  order 
to  protect  herself  from  a hasty  mistake  in  judgment. 

No  subtle  devices  of  the  retailer  can  long  deceive  the 
woman  shopper  into  paying  a high  price  for  even  the 
smallest  household  articles.  I have  often  wondered, 
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however,  if  this  same  wise  woman  shopper  appreciates 
how  frequently  she  is  persuaded  to  buy  at  advanced 
prices  commonplace  articles  exorbitantly  advertised 
under  a catchy  name.  Does  she  ever  realize  that  she 
eventually  pays  for  the  brilliant  electrical  advertise- 
ment on  the  great  white  ways  of  our  big  cities,  for  the 
amusing  posters  that  cause  a passing  smile  as  she 
hastens  downtown  for  her  day’s  shopping,  and  for  the 
page  advertisements  that  usher  into  popular  demand, 
at  excessive  prices,  commonplace  articles,  which  former- 
ly, unhonored  and  unsung,  were  sold  in  plain  wrappers 
covering  solid,  substantial  values? 

It  is  an  axiom  that  when  there  is  an  increase  in  the 
cost  of  distribution  cj  production,  the  consumer  pays 
the  bill.  It  may  be  consoling  to  the  public  to  be  assured 
by  the  manufacturers  that  the  six  hundred  million  dol- 
lars a year  spent  in  advertising  in  the  United  States  is 
t paid  for  by  the  resulting  decrease  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. But  even  more  illuminating  is  the  rejoinder  by 
an  advertising  authority  who  is^quoted  with  approbation 
by  Paul  T.  Cherington  as  saying,  “The  bigger  the  man- 
ufacturing concern  becomes,  the  greater  usually  does 
the  selling  cost  become,  and  ever  since  the  beginning  of 
big  markets  and  big  enterprises,  the  selling  cost  has  been 
rising  steadily.” 

'J’HE  whole  flurry  about  the  Stevens  Bill  on  the  part 

of  the  manufacturers  has  arisen  from  the  necessity 
for  protecting  their  enormous  advertising  expenditure. 
Whether  you  shop  in  Chicago  or  Oskaloosa  they  insist 
that  you  shall  pay  the  same  price  for  their  wares.  With 
the  Stevens  Bill  behind  them  they  can  make  our  metro- 
politan department  stores  demand  the  full  price,  permit- 
ting no  bargains  or  reductions  to  those  whose  business 
has  prospered  and  found  public  favor  by  reason  of  rock- 
bottom  prices.  When  the  millennium  of  these  manu- 
facturers has  come  and  they  have  brushed  aside  by  the 
Stevens  Bill  monopoly  all  competition  with  small 
manufacturers,  and  all  local  competition  between  retail 
shops,  they  will  complacently  determine  the  profits  of 
the  retailer,  the  price  to  the  consumer,  and  the  quality 
of  the  guarantee  behind  their  products. 

I do  not  know  how  our  exacting  American  shopper 
is  going  to  accept  a situation  which  will  confront  her 
when  every  unsatisfactory  purchase  is  of  necessity 
referred  back  to  the  manufacturer  for  adjustment.  With 
a liberality  which  is  sometimes  appalling  the  department 
store  lives  up  to  its  own  standard  of  “anything  to  please 
the  customer,”  because  it  has  control  of  its  jown  business 
and  its  own  good  name  to  preserve. 

HEN  Ida  Tarbell  startled  the  public  conscience  by 
her  revelations  in  a popular  magazine  of  the  meth- 
ods of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  other  vested 
interests,  the  legislative  movement  to  curb  unwarranted 
interference  with  the  laws  of  competition  was  inau- 
gurated. The  public  had  long  watched  with  profound 
admiration  the  organizing  genius  which  could  create 
these  business  monsters, — an  admiration  so  profound  as 
to  cause  it  to  lose  sight  of  their  baneful  effects.  Steel 
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kings  and  railroad  magnates  became  the  objects  of 
table  talk  in  the  average  American  family.  The  eventual 
registration  of  public  disapproval  of  these  industrial 
monopolies  through  the  courts  and  legislatures  elimi- 
nated their  dangerous  aspects  and  preserved  their 
wholesome  qualities. 

You  have  not  yet  opened  your  morning  paper  to 
read  the  glaring  announcement  of  a soap  trust,  a ribbon 
or  a silk  trust.  Business  ability  and  the  necessity  for 
commercial  progress  have  not  produced  them.  Yet  that 
they  can  be  produced  has  never  been  denied.  Monopolies 
in  these  articles  could  be  brought  about  by  the  elimi-- 
nation  of  price  competition  accomplished  by  the  simple 
process  of  passing  the  Stevens  Bill,  placing  the  regula- 
tion of  retail  prices  in  the  hands  of  the  manufacturer  of 
branded  goods.  Having  eliminated  by  one  fickle  act  of 
Congress  the  right  of  the  retail  shops  to  reduce  prices, 
and  having  by  the  same  method  choked  up  the  channels 
for  the  distribution  of  the  merchandise  of  the  unknown 
retailer,  the  logical  development  would  be  a law-made 
and  law-protected  monopoly.  To  legislate  into  existence 
today  the  kind  of  vested  interests  that  Congress  at- 
tempted to  legislate  out  of  existence  yesterday  would 
indicate  either  a change  of  public  policy  or  the  control 
of  our  legislators  by  ambitious  lobbyists.  Monopolies 
artificially  created  and  preserved  by  law!  Will  Congress 
realize  in  time  the  object  of  this  latest  movement  in  the 
name  of  the  public  welfare  and  the  consumer’s  purse? 

There  are  uncounted  jokes  on  the  Ford  automobile, 
but  the  Ford  car  is  no  joke.  The  mechanical  genius  of 
its  inventor,  and  the  organizing  genius  of  Mr.  Couzens 
have  established  a distribution  of  this  make  of  automo- 
bile that  is  one  of  the  most  popular  topics  of  discussion 
in  the  public  press — with  all  the  startling  facts  that  have 
come  to  light  regarding  Mr.  Ford’s  progressive  methods, 
profit-sharing  plans  that  would  be  worthy  of  a Croesus, 
world-wide  distribution,  unheard  of  profits,  and  what  the 
common  people  term  the  best  little  car  on  the  market 
at  any  price.  Although  the  Ford  Company  figures  its 
profits  in  terms  of  millions,  you  have  never  heard  of  a 
million  dollar  advertising  campaign  for  the  Ford  Com- 
pany, dashing  this  car  into  further  public  appreciation 
and  popularity.  Mr.  Ford  and  Mr.  Couzens  have  made 
their  appeal  to  the  public  on  the  basis  of  price.  They 
said,  and  experience  proved  the  truth  of  their  statements, 
that  they  were  producing  the  best  car  that  could 
be  produced  at  the  price  which  they  fixed.  When  the 
public  found  this  out  every  Ford  owner  became  a Ford 
advertiser,  and  the  Ford  became  an  automobile  miracle. 
It  may  be  that  the  Ford  car  could  be  sold  at  a much 
higher  price  if  an  extensive  and  continuous  campaign  of 
advertising  on  a large  scale  were  carried  out.  The  Ford 
Company  miglit  reap  golden  profits  as  the  result  of 
such  methods,  but  the  consumer  would  be  denied  that 
saving  in  price  which  results  when  an  article  is  retailed 
to  attract  the  consumer  on  the  simple  basis  of  merit  at 
a low  price  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  continued 
psychological  appeals  to  the  imagination  of  the  public. 

JF  ALL  competition  became  a competition  in  adver- 
tising, and  if  public  confidence  were  established  in 
this  way,  the  retail  shop  would  be  afraid  to  handle,  even 
at  a great  saving  to  the  public,  an  article  of  an  unknown 
manufacturer.  The  good  name,  reputation  for  honest 
dealing  and  low  prices  of  Hanaker  & Sons  would  cease 
to  make  any  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  shopper. 
Her  confidence  having  been  won  by  reiterated  adver- 
tising campaigns,  she  would  brush  aside  without  interest 
the  economical  fabric  unadvertised  but  recommended 
by  the  sales-girl. 

When  this  legislative  attempt  to  dominate  the  retail 
market  is  carried  to  the  point  of  preventing  the  retail 
shop  from  selling  at  reduced  prices  even  unseasonable 
merchandise,  added  zest  is  given  to  the  public's  interest. 
Many  useful  and  personal  household  economics  of  direct 
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interest  to  every  individual  would  be  prevented  by  this 
bold  attempt  to  enforce,  paraphrasing  a popular  ex- 
pression— one  price,  the  whole  price,  and  nothing  but 
this  price. 

The  wholesaler,  the  retailer,  and  the  consumer  in  this 
scheme  of  things  all  work  harmoniously  in  the  interest 
of  the  manufacturer.  He  compels  the  retail  shop  to 
carry  his  merchandise  by  creating  a popular  demand  for 
it  through  continuous  advertising.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  finally  denies  the  progressive  and  more  fortunately 
situated  retailer,  who  is  close  to  the  distributing  centres, 
and  who  has  introduced  efficient  salesmanship,  scientific 
methods,  and  wise  buying  into  his  business,  the  right  to 
sell  at  ninety-nine  cents,  with  a good  profit,  an  article 
which  his  less  fortunate  brother  in  Spodunk  must  sell 
at  a dollar  nine.  Accessibility  to  the  big  distributing 
and  manufacturing  centres  constitutes  a natural  advan- 
tage which  legislatures  should  not  attempt  to  overcome. 
If  the  Californian  pays  five  per  cent  more  for  his  mer- 
chandise he  at  least  has  the  compensating  advantage 
over  the  East -in  his  savings  on  his  native  fruits. 

The  Stevens  Bill  would  permit  the  manufacturer  to 
charge  full  prices  irrespective  of  the  retailers’  desire  to 
pass  on  to  the  consumers  savings  resulting  from  small 
transportation  charges,  efficient  management,  low  rents, 
advanced  buying  and  selling  methods. 

Our  country  cousins  from  Sayville  may  find  the  price 
of  eggs  in  a fashionable  New  York  restaurant  excessively 
high,  yet  this  is  the  inevitable  condition  of  what  is 
popularly  termed  the  high  cost  of  living  in  a big  city. 
Fashionable  Mrs.  Vanderfort,  however,  from  New  York, 
when  visiting  in  Sayville  is  not  at  all  surprised  to  find 
that  she  pays  five  to  ten  per  cent  in  excess  of  city 
prices  for  personal  or  household  articles.  This  is  also 
an  inevitable  condition  of  the  country  retailer,  who 
must  handle  a few  articles  on  a larger  margin  of  profit 
in  order  to  maintain  his  business. 

ADVERTISING  genius  has  made  it  increasingly  diffi- 
cult for  the  small,  unknown  manufacturer  to  find  a 
market  for  even  the  most  meritorious  merchandise.  If  he 
attempts  to  compete  with  the  branded  merchandise  ex- 
tensively advertised,  he  must  start  with  an  enormous 
capital  for  advertising  expenditures.  This  in  itself  may 
prove  to  be  an  insurmountable  handicap  at  the  outset, 
and  we  can  accept  George  Fredericks’  statement  that 
“the  selling  cost  goes  down  in  proportion  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  goods,  and  the  favorable  conviction  in  the 
mind  of  the  buyer.”  There  is  the  rub;  securing  this 
“favorable  conviction  in  the  mind  of  the  buyer.”  If  it 
is  to  be  attempted  by  making  nationally  known  an 
unknown  product,  it  requires  not  only  the  manufacturing 
capital  but  an  enormous  financial  reserve  for  what  must 
constitute  the  most  important  element  in  a national 
campaign, — constant,  extensive  advertising  calculated 
to  interest  the  most  skeptical  prospective  purchaser. 
Taking  no  less  an  authority  than  Mr.  Fredericks,  we 
learn  that  the  “ entire  selling  expense  for  any  specialty 
or  novelty  is  advertising  expense” 

There  is  only  one  available  outlet  for  the  small  man- 
ufacturer of  a good  article  who  is  unable  to  enter  into 
a competition  in  advertising.  This  outlet  is  the  retail 
shop  which,  backing  the  product  at  a reasonable  price 
under  its  own  guarantee,  capitalizes  its  own  good-will 
to  the  advantage  of  the  small  manufacturer  and  con- 
sumer. Permit  the  manufacturer  of  trade-marked  ar- 
ticles to  dominate  the  retail  market  by  price  legislation, 
and  the  manufacturer  of  all  articles  will  be  encouraged 
to  brand  them,  create  a public  demand  by  adver- 
tising, and  thereby  neutralize  the  assets  which  still 
remain  to  the  department  store  and  the  retail  shops 
in  the  form  of  their  own  good-will  and  merchandise 
guarantees. 

Where  even  household  commonplaces,  piece  goods, 
garments  and  ribbons  are  called  for  by  t^ie  public  by  the 
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manufacturer’s  name,  the  guarantee  of  the  retail  shop 
of  unbranded  merchandise  is  proportionately  less  val- 
uable, and  the  small  manufacturer  will  find  even  this 
last  channel  for  gaining  a market  and  a public  demand 
for  his  merchandise  practically  closed. 

This  would  be  of  little  consequence  if  the  public  did 
not  pay  the  bill.  That  is  why  the  Stevens  Bill  has  be- 
come more  than  a question  of  argument  between  the 
manufacturer  and  the  retail  dealer:  it  involves  the  public 
pocketbook. 

A people  we  are  constantly  speaking  of  our  con- 
stitutional rights  and  liberties,  yet  the  complacency 
with  which  manufacturers  of  trade-marked  articles  de- 
mand legislation  which  interferes  with  the  right  to  sell, 
at  the  purchaser’s  own  price,  what  has  honestly  been 
acquired,  is  causing  increasing  public  surprise  and 
concern.  Merely  because  John  Jones  is  a retail  dealer, 
the  dozen  nationally  advertised  hats  which  he  paid  his 
good  money  for  yesterday  he  cannot  dispose  of  today 
at  the  profit  which  he  deems  sufficient,  because  the  hand 
of  the  manufacturer  reaches  over  the  retail  counter  to 
the  consumer  to  demand  the  full  price,  outlawing  at  the 
same  time  the  business  policy  of  the  retail  shop,  and  a 


price  concession  to  the  public  pocketbook.  Farmer 
Brown  might  as  well  be  entitled  to  trade-mark  and  con- 
trol the  retail  price  of  the  chickens  which  are  dis- 
tributed by  the  country  butcher  as  to  permit  the  man- 
ufacturer of  unpatented  articles  to  cover  them  with  the 
glory  of  his  name,  and  have  them  retailed  at  the  price 
he  dictates.  In  most  cases  the  manufacturer  contributes 
about  as  much  to  the  value  of  the  article  he  brands  as 
the  farmer  to  the  poultry  he  has  raised.  The  common- 
place article  has  acquired  merely  a fictitious  value  be- 
cause of  widely  advertised  sanitary  wrappings  and  ab- 
solute guarantees.  Nothing  new  has  been  added  to  the 
article  but  a trade-mark  and  a costly  wrapping.  The 
guarantee  can  be  no  more  satisfactory  than  that  which 
is  now  given  by  the  retail  dealer,  and  is  by  no  means 
as  convenient. 

Our  manufacturing  friends  protected  by  the  Stevens 
Bill,  the  “Smith”  or  the  “Jones”  Bill  would  invite  trade 
by  means  of  the  psychology  of  advertising.  Our  retail 
friends,  satisfied  to  continue  without  the  Stevens  Bill, 
desire  to  secure  trade  along  the  old-fashioned  lines  of 
price  considerations. 

Congress,  as  usual,  will  take  its  cue  from  the  con- 
sumer. 


Mr.  Hapgood’s  article , defining  Harper’s  Weekly’s  position  on  the  above  subject , will  be  called  “Why 
Price  Maintenance  is  Right,”  and  will  be  printed  next  week. 


Stoy 

By  GEORGE  KENNETH  END 


A GERMAN  or  Bulgar  spy,  reconnoitering  in 
Serbia  today,  may,  when  he  approaches  an  op- 
posing sentry,  hear  a sharp,  commandatory  shout 
of  “Stoy!”  If  he  knows  the  language,  he  will  halt.  If 
not,  he  will  enjoy  the  liberty  of  advancing  or  retreating 
about  two  steps,  when  an  old  Serb  veteran  will  have 
relieved  him  of  any  further  misunderstanding  as  to  the 
meaning  of  stoy.  The  Serbian  sentry  says  “Stoy!”, 
and  then,  if  the  command  passes  unheeded,  he  shoots 
to  kill. 

I can  see  these  old  sentries  on  the  alert  all  through 
rural  Serbia  today,  for  a little  over  a month  ago  one 
of  them  chanced  to  be  in  the  path  of  a long  tramp  I 
took,  and  called  for  me  to  stoy.  I stoyed  without  any 
delay,  and  felt  myself  fortunate  a few  minutes  later 
for  having  done  so.  He  found  me  harmless  of  course, 
and  after  labeling  me  “not  a suspicious  character,” 
granted  me  the  permission  of  examining  the  Turkish 
musket  he  carried.  While  I petted  the  old  weapon  I 
noticed  that  it  was  not  only  loaded,  but  cocked,  ready 
for  business  besides. 

That  is  the  Serbian  veteran.  He  has  been  bom, 
raised  and  nurtured  in  an  atmosphere  of  war,  so  that 
the  smell  of  powder  is  his  joy.  These  veterans  are  from 
the  classes  of  anywhere  between  1865  and  1880.  They 
are  not  reluctant  to  leave  their  farms  to  do  patrol  duty, 
or  sentry  work  near  some  garrison,  for  they  have  the 
confidence  that  the  women  they  leave  behind  them  can 
well  carry  on  the  farm  work  in  their  absence.  The 
women  do  most  of  this  work  when  the  men  are  home, 
so  industrially  perhaps  they  are  not  greatly  missed. 
Beyond  his  knowledge  of  handling  a gun  and  his  ability 
to  shout  “stoy!”  the  Serbian  veteran  knows  little.  A 
passport  is  as  great  a curiosity  to  him  as  a piece  of 
chewing  gum.  If  you  offer  him  a cigarette  paper  (a 
rare  commodity  in  Serbia),  he  will  smile,  say  “Faala” 
(“Thank  you”),  and  open  up  a congenial  conversation 
with  you  in  ther^  Serbian  language,  which  you  know 
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nothing  about.  You  may,  in  your  turn,  prolong  the 
interview  with  him  by  offering  a patriotic  speech  on 
the  efficiency  of  the  baseball  team  in  your  home  town, 
or  even  on  the  inadequacy  of  the  Serbian  Navy.  He  will 
listen  contentedly  and  then  chance  something  about  the 
Bulgars,  beans,  or  schlivovitz,  you  never  know  which. 

He  is  a most  untidy  being,  the  Serbian  veteran.  I 
have  met  some  specimens  who  have  never  had  a bath, 
for  as  a race  they  are  not  keen  to  use  water  for  other 
than  drinking  purposes,  and  they  overdo  common  sense 
in  this  use  of  it  to  such  an  extent  that  their  systems 
have  become  waterlogged.  It  is  always  brown  homespun 
suits  that  they  wear,  braided  at  the  edges  with  black 
cloth.  The  coat  jackets  are  form  fitting,  but  the 
trousers  contain  enough  surplus  material  to  make  two 
ordinary  suits.  The  shoes,  or  young  “gondolas,”  are 
long  flat  mocassin-like  things,  secured  to  the  feet  by 
two  long  buckskin  laces.  The  ends  of  these  laces  are 
tied  together  in  a triple  knot,  and  once  they  are  tied, 
the  old  veteran  immediately  forgets  the  combination  for 
untying  them. 

But  the  Serbian  veteran  must  be  so, — unkempt, 
oblivious  to  dirt — or  his  picturesque  quality  would  be 
destroyed.  There  he  sits  beside  a little  round  brush 
guard-house,  the  musket  ever  ready  on  his  shoulder. 
You  may  be  tramping  through  a secluded  part  of  Serbia 
and  come  across  just  such  a picket-house.  Perhaps  you 
will  at  first  mistake  it  for  the  nest  of  some  great  bird; 
it  will  have  been  too  distant  from  civilization  for  you 
to  confuse  it  with  a pigsty.  But  that  is  the  veteran’s 
home  when  he’s  on  duty,  and  he’s  happy  there. 

What  do  these  old  veterans  do  when  they  see  a Ger- 
man officer  for  the  first  time?  I am  certain  that  they 
do  not  stand  with  mouths  open  in  awe,  nor  do  they  know 
even  that  the  stranger  is  a German.  All  foreigners  look 
alike  to  them.  They  shout  “stoy!”,  just  as  they  always 
have  done,  and  then  they  let  loose  with  those  old  Turk- 
ish muskets.  That  is  their  life  and  they  enjoy  it! 
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By  OLIVER  HERFORD 


The  Touching  Ballad  of  General  Von  Beers 

Dedicated  to  Herr  James  O'Donnell  Bennett , pruss-agent  of  the  “Chicago  Tribune 
With  profound  apologies  to  the  immortal  Gilbert. 


MAJOR-GENERAL  Fritz-Schinkenwurst  Hofbrau  Von 
Beers 

Was  the  pride  and  the  joy  of  the  Pruss  Grenadiers. 
You’ve  guessed  him  a Prussian,  shrewd  reader,  at  sight, 
And  a glance  at  his  manners  will  prove  you  are  right. 

In  his  fervor  for  “Frightfulness”  Major  Von  Beers 
Acknowledged  no  betters  and  precious  few  peers. 

And  every  one  envied  his  well-earned  repute 
For  arson  and  pillage  and  rapine  and  loot. 


No  symphony  held  such  delectable  tones 

For  the  ears  of  Von  Beers  as  the  shrieks  and  the  groans 

Of  women  and  children  bombarded  with  shell, 

Or  the  crash  of  a hospital  tumbling  pell-mell. 


And  the  press  correspondents 
all  voted  Von  Beers 
A prince  of  good  fellows,  ’mid 
deafening  cheers. 


Then  Von  Hofbrau  called  up  a 
young  trooper  and  said 

In  a fatherly  way  as  he  patted 
his  head, 

“Come  now!  don’t  be  bashful, 
dear  boy,  I implore! 

Tell  our  friends  from  abroad 
what  you  think  of  the 
war.” 


One  day  from  Berlin  came  the  order  “Refrain 

For  the  present  from  Frightfulness.  Start  Press  Campaign, 

Von  Bernstorff  has  wired  we’re  getting 
in  wrong 

With  the  Yankees,  so  play  up  HUMAN- 
ITY strong.” 

Loud,  loud  were  the  wailings  of  Hofbrau 
Von  Beers. 

But  duty  is  duty,  so  drying  his  tears, 

He  purchased  a volume  by  Peter  F. 

Dunne 

On  “How  to  be  Civilized,  though  you’re 
a Hun.” 

He  swatted  up  Honor,  and  Peace  and 
Good-will 

For  a year  seven  months  and  a fortnight  until, 

You’ll  scarcely  believe  it,  that  Hun  I declare 

Acquired  a sort  of  a civilized  air. 


And  the  trooper  described  in  his  shy  little  way 

How  the  Russians  turned  pale  and  the  French  ran  away. 

And  if  he  was  urged,  he  would  blushingly 
own 

He  had  captured  ten  Britishers  all  by 
his  lone. 


Then  the  face  of  Von  Hofbrau  with 
tenderness  glowed, 

And  tears  down  the  cheeks  of  the  officers 
flowed, 

And  the  press  correspondents  all  mar- 
veled to  ken  it, 

Especially  Jamie  O’Donnell  McBennett. 


Thenceforth  when  a soldier  forgot  to 
salute, 

Von  Beers  would  use  kindness  instead  of  his  boot. 

And  he  lectured  a laggard  he’d  rather  have  shot, 

If  a newspaper  man  chanced  to  be  on  the  spot. 


It  was  balky,  spasmodic  and  apt 
to  take  flight 

When  a press  correspondent  was 
nowhere  in  sight. 

It  was  clumsy,  uncertain  and 
crude,  I’m  aware, 

Yet  distinctly  suggested  a civ- 
ilized air. 

He  started  at  once  a colossal 
campaign 

And  filled  correspondents  with 
fibs  and  champagne, 


If  a sentinel,  smoking,  he  happened  to  catch, 

Instead  of  a hiding  he  gave  him  a match. 

A caress  took  the  place  of  a clout  on  the  ear, 

That  is,  when  a wrar  correspondent  w^as  near. 

He  distributed  photos  of  Godfearing  Huns 
Feeding  babies  with  Beef  broth,  Bananas  and  Buns, 
And  snapshots  of  Willie  that  caught  his  gay  glance 
And  others  depicting  him  weeping  for  France. 

The  fame  of  Von  Hofbrau  spread  over  the  land, 

And  rich  Lady  nurses  proposed  for  his  hand, 

And  the  press  correspondents  all  hastened  to  pen  it, 
Especially  Jamie  O’Donnell  McBennett. 
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The  Effect  of  the  War 
On  English  Universities 


WHEN  that  good  hour  comes  when 
Europe  shall  wake  up  one  morn- 
ing and  listen  in  vain  for  the  all- 
too-well-known  sounds  of  bursting  shells 
and  the  beelike  hum  of  aircraft,  it  will 
be  found  that  many  shibboleths  are  lying 
among  the  ruins  of  civilization.  Under 
those  little  uncountable  mounds  of  earth 
which,  with  pathetic  briefness,  will  mark 
the  places  where  the  de- 
voted soldiery  lie  in 
peace,  there  will  be  many 
other  dead  things.  These 
will  not  be  missed.  They 
are  the  remains  of  those 
antediluvian  methods 
which,  especially  in  re- 
gard to  the  university  sys- 
tem of  Great  Britain, 
have  been  the  means  of 
manufacturing  inexpert- 
ness among  the  younger 
generation  and  of  sending 
out  to  English  colonies  a 
series  of  wasters  who 
have  done  much  to  bring 
the  motherland  into  dis- 
repute. 

England  is  a strange 
country — slow  to  recog- 
nize her  faults  and  very 
reluctant  to  make  changes 
which  an  altered  condition 
of  things  have  rendered 
vitally  necessary.  She 
clings  to  early  Victorian- 
ism  with  peculiar  pathos, 
and  seems  to  be  ready  to 
sacrifice  her  youth  upon 
the  altar  of  conservativ- 
ism. 

During  the  last  twenty 
years  the  original  inten- 
tion of  the  university  has 
undergone  an  insidious 
change.  As  designed  the 
universities  were  for  the 
sons  of  the  aristocracy 
and  for  men  who  desired 
to  enter  one  or  other  of 
the  professions, — church 
and  law,  medicine  and  teaching.  To  this 
end  they  granted  degrees  and  sent  their 
alumni  out  into  the  world  well  instruct- 
ed, well  armed.  Commercial  prosperity, 
however,  brought  with  it  a set  of 
dangers  and  a certain  amount  of  loose 
thinking.  It  became  the  habit  for  par- 
ents to  send  their  sons  to  the  univer- 
sity from  the  public  schools  without 
giving  any  consideration  to  the  fact  that 
they  were  in  this  way  making  rods  with 
which  to  beat  their  own  backs,  and  it  is 
perfectly  true  to  say  that  eighty  per 
cent  of  the  young  men  who  have  been 
sent  to  the  universities  during  the  last 
twenty  years  have  come  down  wholly 
unfitted  to  take  part  usefully  in  the  great 
struggle  for  life.  Neither  fish,  fowl  nor 
good  red-herring,  they  find  themselves 
among  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  waiting 
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Micawber-like  for  anything  that  may 
come  along,  having  wasted  four  of  the 
most  useful  years  of  their  lives.  They 
have  fallen  into  line  among  the  great  un- 
employed of  their  country.  The  univer- 
sity to  them  has  merely  been  a place  in 
which  they  have  enjoyed  the  competition 
of  athleticism  and  the  social  life  of 
ephemeral  clubs.  Most  of  them  have 


acquired  nothing  more  than  the  veneer 
of  gentlemanliness  and  a smattering  of 
dead  languages.  The  greater  number  of 
them  have  devoted  most  of  their  time 
to  the  river,  to  cricket  and  to  football. 
Only  a few  have  scrambled  through  ex- 
aminations and  gained  second-class  de- 
grees which  merely  add  to  their  unuse- 
fulness and  inability  to  earn  a livelihood 
in  the  future  that  lies  in  front  of  them. 
In  this  way  there  is  year  by  year  sent 
out  into  the  great  market  of  the  world 
an  ever-increasing  number  of  middle- 
class  men  to  swell  the  list  of  the  unem- 
ployable, the  paradoxical  result  being 
that  the  so-called  education  and  learn- 
ing obtained  at  the  universities  by  these 
men  send  them  back  to  that  same  soil 
from  which  their  grandfathers  struggled 
to  get  away. 


A very  peculiar  form  of  snobbishness 
wThich  has  been  gradually  forming  like  a 
cancer  in  the  social  life  of  England,  and 
incidentally  in  the  United  States  also, 
has  resulted  in  the  utter  misuse  of  the 
universities.  Men  whose  sons  must  of 
necessity  earn  a.  living  and  should  there- 
fore be  educated  in  the  technical  schools, 
have  fallen  into  the  habit  of  using  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  as  a 
means  of  petty  adver- 
tisement. They  have 
found  a certain  childish 
pleasure  in  boasting  of  the 
fact  that  their  boys  are 
members  of  Exeter  Col- 
lege or  New  College,  as 
the  case  may  be.  They 
have  indeed  entered  into 
a sort  of  competition  in 
snobbishness  altogether 
regardless  of  the  future 
of  the  sons  in  question. 
They  have  not  been  able 
to  afford  to  give  their  sons 
allowances  large  enough 
to  enable  them  to  live  up 
to  the  extravagances  of 
the  richer  men,  nor  have 
they  sent  them  up  in- 
spired with  a desire  to 
turn  the  education  pro- 
vided into  usefulness. 
Their  means  have  not 
been  such  as  to  permit 
them — even  supposing 
that  by  an  accident  their 
boys  have  obtained  a high 
degree — to  keep  them  for 
a series  of  years  while 
they  acquire  practise  as 
doctors  or  lawyers.  They 
expect  these  young  men 
to  come  down  from  an 
irresponsible  and  un- 
guarded life  where,  as  free 
agents,  they  have  learned 
to  acquire  the  habit  of 
getting  into  d.*bt  and  out 
of  their  particular  stra- 
tum, to  enter  the  monot- 
onous and  humdrum  existence  in  city 
offices  without  even  having  mastered 
the  rudiments  of  account-keeping,  of  in- 
dexing, of  shorthand  or  anything  else 
which  will  make  them  valuable  in  the 
life  marked  out  for  them  by  fate.  The 
consequence  is  that  there  has  been  added 
year  by  year  to  the  ever-increasing  num- 
ber of  middle-class  competitors  men 
whose  minds  are  filled  with  the  spirit  of 
dissatisfaction  and  unrest  and  whose  de- 
sire it  is  not  to  be  useful,  but  decorative. 
Their  thoughts  are  filled  with  horse-rac- 
ing, card-playing,  cricket  and  football, 
the  possession  of  motor-cars,  a large  and 
noticeable  wardrobe  and  that  loose- 
thinking which  in  some  cases  leads  to 
degeneracy  and  in  others  to  that  sort  of 
carelessness  which  peoples  night-clubs, 
race-courses  and  the  football  stands. 
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It  must  be  said  that  the  authorities  of 
the  universities  are  much  to  blame  for 
this  condition  of  things.  Commercialism 
has  entered  the  university  system  and 
the  doors  of  colleges  have  been  opened  to 
all  and  sundry,  irrespective  of  their  fit- 
ness, in  order  to  swell  the  profits  and 
fill  the  purses  of  bursars  and  professors. 
Then  too  these  university  authorities 
have  been  content  to  pass  through  the 
years  with  blind  eyes.  They  have  per- 
mitted themselves  to  be  bound  up  by 
“red  tape”  and  precedents.  Ancient 
shibboleths  have  eaten  into  their  souls 
and  the  laws  which  governed  the  alumni 
of  one  hundred  years  ago  have  remained 
in  force  for  those  who  live  under  condi- 
tions of  a widely  different 
character.  They  are  to 
be  blamed  for  not  having 
done  away  with  the  para- 
site tradesman  who  en- 
tices into  his  net  the 
young  men  who  cannot 
pay  cash  and  whose  after- 
life is  embittered  and  im- 
poverished by  the  burden 
of  debt  to  which  is  added 
an  exorbitant  rate  of  in- 
terest. 

They  have  not  done 
away  with  the  theatres  to 
which  come  third-rate 
musical  comedy  com- 
panies, bringing  with 
them  large  choruses  of 
unscrupulous  young  wo- 
men whose  one  idea  is  to 
entice  thoughtless  and  un- 
warned young  men  into 
extravagance  and  loose- 
ness. They  have  taken 
no  steps  to  deal  with  the 
debating  societies  in 
which  atheism,  free  love, 
socialism  and  such  dan- 
gerous and  cancerous 
things  are  openly  dis- 
cussed by  these  beardless 
boys. 

In  a word  the  univer- 
sities of  England  are  out 
of  date  and  utterly  out  of 
touch  with  the  necessities 
of  the  younger  generation 
and  the  spirit,  of  the 
times.  It  is  indeed  pa- 
thetic to  see  how  very 
little  the  academic  mind  has  moved  for- 
ward. Deans,  provosts,  bursars,  pro- 
fessors and  tutors  seem  to  treat  the 
young  men  placed  under  their  care  as 
though  they  were  creatures  devoid  of 
imagination,  inspiration  or  ambition,  and 
as  though  their  lives  began  from  the 
moment  their  names  were  entered  in 
the  books  of  the  colleges  and  came  to 
an  end  when  they  said  good-by  to  their 
alma  mater  to  enter  fife. 

The  great  war  has,  however,  altered 
all  these  things.  The  future  of  the  uni- 
versities of  Great  Britain  must  be  a 
very  different  one.  The  authorities  of 
universities,  like  other  authorities,  will 
at  last  be  obliged  to  set  their  houses  in 
order  and  put  them  through  so  great 
and  drastic  a spring  cleaning  that  all  the 
cobwebs  which  have  hung  so  long  in  the 
corners  shall  be  wiped  entirely  away. 

When  it  is  realized  how  large  a num- 
ber of  the  younger  generation  have  left 
their  bones  on  the  battlefields  and  how 
. relative^  srialT  wil^  be  t&j  l^of  fresh- 


men to  follow  them  to  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, the  egregious  commercial  side  of 
the  university  system  must  undergo  a 
change.  High  fees  will  no  longer  be  the 
order  of  the  day.  Tyrannous  charges 
for  unessentials  will  be  swept  awTay. 

Middle-class  parents  will  no  longer  be 
able  to  indulge  in  the  expensive  habit 
of  snobbishness.  Universities  will  know 
their  sons  no  longer.  The  heavy  price 
which  the  w*ar  has  placed  upon  all  the 
citizens  of  those  nations  which  have 
been  embroiled  in  this  great  disaster  will 
make  it  impossible  for  a decorative  form 
of  education  any  longer  to  be  indulged 
in.  Common  sense  will  rise  like  Phoenix 
out  of  the  ashes,  and  the  young  men  who 


remain  alive  will  not  be  academically 
educated,  but  put  into  a practical  and 
technical  way  of  education.  To  compete 
therefore  with  the  new  order  of  things 
it  will  be  necessary  for  university  au- 
thorities to  revise  their  curricula  as  well 
as  their  charges.  Dead  languages  will 
go  by  the  board  and  with  them  at  least 
one-half  of  the  professors.  In  their 
places  will  be  introduced  a common- 
sense  training  w'hich  shall  fit  men  for 
the  struggle  for  existence  now  doubly 
difficult,  and  the  war — awful  as  its  re- 
sults have  been — will  not  be  without 
meaning  or  without  value  if  in  future 
the  fossilized  ideas  and  the  out-of-date 
methods  of  universities  give  place  to 
those  which  shall  have  in  them  some- 
thing of  imagination,  inspiration  and  re- 
gard for  the  minds  and  souls  of  the  boys 
of  today  who  are  to  be  the  men  of  to- 
morrow. 

University  authorities  have  always, 
like  spoded  children,  resented  criticism. 
They  have  made  a determined  stand 


hitherto  against  the  suggestions  of  the 
men  who  possess  a wider  and  more  hu- 
mane outlook.  They  have  clung  limpid- 
wise  to  ancient  law's  and  methods,  and 
replied  to  those  people  who  have  had 
the  temerity  to  suggest  that  the  univer- 
sity system  could  be  improved  with  con- 
tempt and  supercilious  disdain.  No  man 
in  the  history  of  the  wrorld  has,  howfever, 
succeeded  in  playing  Canute  with  any 
success.  The  wraves  of  the  incoming  tide 
invariably  press  forward  and  w-ash 
would-be  obstacles  and  barriers  before 
them.  The  hour  has  come  when  uni- 
versity authorities  must  come  out  of 
their  darkened  rooms  into  the  sunlight. 

Facts  have  now  to  be  faced  by  them 
and  theories  put  awray 
among  the  archives.  And 
when  they  have  rubbed 
their  spectacles  clean  and 
sit  dowm  together  to  look 
into  the  future  I wrould 
ask  them. to  do  so  with  a 
greater  humbleness  be- 
cause they  have  arrived 
at  the  end  of  one  epoch 
and  stand  on  the  thres- 
hold of  another.  I would 
ask  them  to  remember 
that  the  young  men  who 
enter  universities  from 
the  public  schools  are  in- 
deed very  young, — noth- 
ing more  than  boys, — 
that  they  find  themselves 
suddenly  flung  more  or 
less  upon  their  own  re- 
sources at  a time  in  their 
lives  when  they  are 
most  open  to  temptation, 
imitation,  and  specu- 
lation. One  of  the  most 
foolish  and  most  culpable 
methods  of  university 
professors  has  been  to 
treat  these  boys  as  men, 
to  permit  them  to  go 
through  their  terms  with- 
out advice  and  as  free 
agents  but  for  a few  eas- 
ily broken  and  childish 
restrictions.  More  than 
anything  else  in  the  life 
of  the  universities  there 
is  needed  a Professor  of 
Morals  — a big-souled, 
kindly  eyed  man  w’ho  has 
retained  the  spirit  of  a boy  with  the 
wisdom  of  a man — who  shall  devote 
himself  wrholly  to  the  w^ork  of  an  ob- 
server moving  quietly  about  among  the 
undergraduates  like  a big  brother.  By 
such  simple  means  as  these  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  the  future  undergraduates 
will  come  dowrn  into  life  better  fitted 
for  the  struggle  winch  lies  before  them, 
and  that  there  will  be  fewer  wTho  will 
look  back  upon  the  years  spent  at  the 
university  as  a waste  of  time. 

It  lies  in  the  powder  of  the  universities 
of  Great  Britain  to  form,  out  of  the 
remnants  of  a great  nation,  the  nucleus 
of  a race  which  shall  carry  forward  all 
its  best  traditions  and  give  to  history 
names  as  great  as  those  of  the  men  who 
lie  in  Westminster  Abbey  and  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral.  God  grant  that  university 
authorities  may  take  advantage  of  their 
opportunity  and  perform  their  noble 
work  with  a new  humbleness  and  with 
that  touch  of  inspiration  which  has  been 
so  long  absent  from  their  methods! 
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The  Waning  Crescent 

By  FULLERTON  L.  WALDO,  F.  R.  G.  S. 


THE  Greeks,  hospitable,  enthusiastic, 
affectionate,  nimble-witted  people 
that  they  are,  have  always  had  the 
ear  of  Europe;  not  so  with  the  Turk. 
The  black  name  of  the  Armenian  massa- 
cre clings  to  him  and  damns  him.  There 
is  no  palliation  of  the  infamy,  yet  there 
is,  after  all,  a Turkish  point  of  view.  In 
all  fairness  let  it  be  remembered  that 
Turkey  has  always  been  the  easy  prey 
of  foreigners,  and  that  the  Turk  in  trade 
has  proved  no  match  for  the  wily  prac- 
tises of  the  Greek.  For  example,  the 
railways  in  Turkey  are 
built  on  the  plan  of  the 
“kilometer  guarantee,” 
whereby  Turkey  pays  a 
bonus  to  the  builders ; 
hence  they  are  prone  to 
an  excess  of  curvature. 

At  Kavalla  a trick  of 
the  Greek  merchants  has 
been  to  use  two  account 
books.  The  Greek  would 
contract  for  so  many  okes 
of  tobacco,  worth,  let  us 
say,  a thousand  pounds. 

The  advance  payment 
( capara ) of  ten  pounds  at 
a time  was  entered  in 
both  books  and  the  Turk 
signed  in  both  places. 

Then  when  the  reckoning 
came,  perhaps  after  ten  of 
these  payments,  or  one 
hundred  pounds  in  all,  the 
Greek  would  point  to 
both  signatures  and  say, 

“See,  I have  paid  you  two 
hundred  pounds,  for  here 
is  your  signature  in  two 
places.”  The  Turk,  unable 
to  make  his  protest  effec- 
tive, would  have  to  submit 
This  suspicion  of  the 
Greeks  is  shown  in  the 
attitude  of  the  Turks  on 
the  sale  of  tobacco.  The 
Greeks  offer  two  piasters 
(eight  cents)  more  per 
oke  than  the  Americans. 

Though  the  Greeks  throw 
their  silver  dollars  on 
the  floor  for  an  object 
lesson,  the  Turks  pre- 
fer to  sign  contracts  in 
blank  with  the  American 
concerns,  because  the 
Americans  have  always  dealt  fairly  with 
them.  The  Turks  say  ruefully  that  if  a 
Turk,  an  Armenian  and  a Greek,  each 
with  a dollar,  start  to  cross  the  narrow 
channel  of  the  Bosphorus  in  a rowboat, 
the  Greek  has  three  dollars  when  they 
get  to  the  other  side. 

An  American  agent  who  sold  search- 
light projectors  called  with  vouchers  up- 
on a member  of  the  Turkish  Admiralty. 
The  old  man  was  sorely  perplexed.  “I 
don’t  know  anything  about  searchlight 
projectors,”  he  declared.  So  he  tele- 
graphed to  the  Navy  Department.  “My 
son,”  he  said  to  the  official  who  answered, 
brandishing  an  eloquent  forefingfr  in  front 
19?  fftfc  transmitter,,  (wfo^  J sent 
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this  agent  here  to  me?  I know  nothing 
of  battleships  or  aeroplanes.  I am  a 
wool  merchant,  and  neither  do  I know 
anything  of  wool.”  Nevertheless  the 
matter  was  left  in  his  hands  for  adjust- 
ment. With  a long-drawn  sigh  he  ap- 
proved the  vouchers.  The  agent  drew 
him  to  the  window  and  showed  him  his 
motor-car  purring  below.  “Come  for  a 
ride  with  me,  father,”  he  said.  The  old 
man  shook  his  head,  and  laid  a gentle 
hand  on  the  other’s  arm.  “I  am  more 
than  sixty  years  of  age,”  he  answered, 


“and  I have  never  even  ridden  a donkey.” 

The  anecdote  is  typical  of  the  Turkish 
administration.  The  Turk  simply  does 
not  know  how.  He  is  sluggish  of  wit, 
with  an  open  hand  for  bakshish,  seek- 
ing always  the  line  of  least  resistance. 
By  nature  entitled  to  be  considered 
benevolent  wrhen  unprovoked,  like  many 
who  are  gentle  and  find  advantage  taken 
of  their  gentleness,  he  is  stung  to  sudden 
fierce  reprisals  that  show  the  utter  lack 
of  self-control  and  the  uncoordinated  im- 
pulses of  a child.  Because  he  cannot 
rule  he  puts  in  action  eleventh-hour  des- 
perate measures  of  cruelty.  If  he  were 
left  free  to  dream  over  his  water-pipe,  or 
paid  to  slumber  all  day  in  the  cool 


shadow  of  a pillar  in  a mosque,  he  might 
seem  to  the  world  the  most  innocuous 
soul  alive. 

Those  who  have  lived  long  in  Turkey 
give  the  peasant  and  even  the  soldier  in 
his  own  name  a good  character.  The 
peasant  is  honest,  amiable,  stupid,  easy- 
going; the  soldier  is  faithful  to  do  as  he 
is  told.  He  does  not  question  an  order, 
nor  does  he  fear  death,  for  either  is 
Kismet  and  the  Koran  to  him.  The 
Kurds,  who  perform  the  bulk  of  the 
massacres  and  outrages  upon  the  Ar- 
menians, are  of  a different 
stripe.  They  are  reck- 
less, clever,  insouciant 
devils.  On  the  plea  that 
the  Armenians  conspired 
writh  Russia  for  the  undo- 
ing of  the  Turkish  rule, 
thousands  of  Armenians 
wrere  taken  on  flat-cars  in 
the  broiling  sun  and 
dumped  out  in  the  w*ilds 
of  Asia  Minor  to  shift  for 
themselves.  Sometimes 
their  houses  were  sealed 
and  they  W’ere  turned  out 
into  the  streets.  Or  per- 
haps all  their  worldly 
goods  were  taken,  their 
wives  and  daughters  dis- 
tributed writh  other  chat- 
tels. Now  and  then  per- 
mission is  given  to  leave 
the  country,  and  the  Bul- 
garians view  writh  dismay 
the  increasing  number  of 
Armenian  refugees  in 
Sofia.  The  few  permitted 
to  depart  must  comply 
with  these  harsh  terms; 
they  must  leave  all  their 
property  behind  them, 
they  must  give  up  their 
Turkish  citizenship  (and 
in  most  cases  they  are 
glad  enough  to  do  this), 
and  they  must  promise 
never  to  return.  On  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea 
men  are  thrown  into  the 
water;  on  the  River 
Tigris  they  are  crowded 
on  rafts  and  shot  from  the 
banks.  That  these  acts  are 
often  committed  by  the 
bloodthirsty  Kurds  does 
not  exonerate  the  Turks  wTho  have  issued 
the  orders.  They  proceed  on  the  theory 
that  there  is  no  good  Armenian  but  a 
dead  one,  insanely  jealous  as  they  are, 
and  fearful  of  the  fact  that  the  Ar- 
menians have  always  provided  the  most 
hard-w’orking,  progressive,  materially 
successful  element  in  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire. Driven  to  desperation,  is  it  sur- 
prising that  the  Armenians  have  admit- 
tedly turned  to  Russia  as  the  one  pos- 
sible salvatory  factor  to  be  descried  on 
their  perplexed  horizon?  If  the  war  ends 
with  Turkey  in  liquidation  and  Armenia 
an  autonomous  colony  under  Russia, 
Turkey  has  only  herself  and j her  muddled 
administration  to  blame. 
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The  market  place  in  a village  in  Kurdistan , where  the  merchants  have 
come  to  drive  their  bargains. 


Hits  on  the  Stage 

John  Drew  in  "The  Chief” 


YOU  know  what  entertainment  is, 
of  course.  It  is  something  that 
passes  the  time  cheerfully  and 
doesn’t  sprain  your  so-called  intellect. 
The  Chief  is  entertainment.  Although  we 
are  not  addicted  to  second  sight  in  these 
matters,  it  looks  to  us  like  a hit  of  its 
kind,  and  it  is  of  a kind  that  does  no 
more  harm  to  the  human  brain  than 
chocolate  mousse  or  swreet  tea  does  to 
the  human  body. 

John  Drew  is  what  our  cousins  across 
the  pond  might  call  a bally  good  actor. 
When  he  is  called  upon  to  act  there  are 
few  in  these  more  or  less  United  States 
who  compare  with  him  in  gifts  and 
knowledge  of  the  art.  But  public  de- 
mand ( vox  populi,  otherwise  the  voice 
of  God)  has  requested  that  usually  he 
depict  his  own  genial,  humorous,  suave, 
and  competent  personality,  in  a play  of 
no  aggressive  importance;  and  he  does 
it  charmingly  and  without  reverberant 
effort.  After  all,  “as  for  man,  his  days 
are  as  grass.” 

The  ingredients  of  The  Chief  are  not 
difficult  to  analyze. 

A.  One  charming  widower  of  forty 
odd,  an  earl. 

B.  One  widow  of  tw'enty-eight,  wrho 
loved  said  earl  ten  years  earlier,  was 
parted  from  him  by  one  of  the  best 
known  dramatic  devices,  stage  lie  num- 
ber 31. 

C.  The  hatchet-faced  lady  w'ho  told 
Mr.  John  Drew. 
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Miss  Laura  Hope  Crews. 

the  stage  lie  and  is  trying  now'  to  marry 
the  earl;  in  vain,  of  course. 

D.  Three  young  people,  two  males 
and  a female,  the  female  the  earl’s  w’ard 
and  very  pretty,  one  male  a rich  mutt, 
the  other  admirable  and  poor,  the  con- 
sequences being  according  to  the  heart’s 
desire. 

Let  not  this  ribald  treatment  of  the 
plot  conceal  from  any  of  our  readers 
the  undoubted  fact  that  if  he  or  she 
proceeds  to  see  Mr.  Horace  Annesley 
Vachell’s  comedy  he,  and  especially  she, 
is  rather  more  than  likely  to  kill 
an  evening  successfully  and  to  come 
away  satisfied  with  the  expenditure 
of  two  dollars.  Besides  the  pleasure- 
giving acting  of  Mr.  Drew,  one  will 
find,  as  ahvays,  sincerity  and  taste  in 
the  w'ork  of  Miss  Laura  Hope  Crews, 
and  in  Miss  Consuelo  Bailey  there  is 
one  of  the  most  unmistakable  cuties 
now  at  large.  This  person’s  looks  and 
vivacity  are  great  human  and  histrionic 
assets,  and  she  acts  rather  w’ell  at  that,. 
She  depicts  the  lady  of  nineteen  or 
thereabouts  with  whom  the  earl  is  sus- 
pected of  being  in  love,  although  he  is 
in  fact  wholly  innocent  of  baby-snatch- 
ing and  quite  avuncular.  The  scenes 
between  these  two  will  amuse  at  least 
a respectable  percentage  of  persons  of 
all  sorts.  This  good  old  planet  will 
be  much  the  same  when  the  play  has 
run  its  course, — not  a very  serious  place, 
but  full  of  agreeable  incident. 
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WE  HAD  heard  so  much  of  the 
mushroom  growth  of  the  “pow- 
der towns”  that  we  determined 
to  investigate.  So  we  invaded  New  Jer- 
sey. 

Our  first  impression  of  Haskell  was 
one  of  desertion,  newness  and  dust.  The 
town  resembled  a small  western  settle- 
ment on  the  morning  after  a county  fair 
or  a revival  meeting.  The  main  street, 
cut  up  and  trampled  to  twice  its 

original  width,  was  inches  deep  in 

dust. 

Practically  every  building  in  sight  was 
new  or  in  course  of  construction.  Large 
signs  proclaimed  their  future  destinies: 
quick  lunches  predominating,  with  sa- 
loons a close  second.  Apparently  the 

only  edifice  dedicated  to  religious  or  edu- 
cational purposes  was  a pile  of  concrete 
blocks  and  a foundation  bearing  the  sign, 
“Haskell  Movies.” 

At  the  end  of  a street  lined  on  either 
side  with  glaring  new  bungalows  we  were 
halted  by  an  ancient  man  who  wore  an 
amazing  array  of  badges  and  buttons. 
These  we  discovered  later  to  be  mostly 
fraternal  or  political,  but  at  first  sight 
they  looked  startlingly  official. 

Being  suspicious-looking  strangers, 
with  sketch  books  and  cameras,  it  be- 
hooved us  to  be  very  polite.  We  were. 
So  much  so,  in  fact,  that  he  waxed  ex- 
tremely talkative. 

“Yes,  siree.  This  town  ain’t  seen  no 
boom  like  this  before.  All  my  life  I’ve 
lived  here.  Time  was  you  could  sit  up 
there  in  the  blacksmith  shop  and  on  a 
rainy  day  you  wouldn’t  see  a single  rig 
pass.  And  now  you’d  ought  to  see  that 
road  in  the  evening  when  the  plant  lets 
out.  AutomfJbiTes..-.  busses.  I wagons, 
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bicycles,  motor-cycles  so  you  can  t get 
by.  All  the  way  from  Pompton  and 
Paterson  the  men  come,  yes,  and  even 
Passaic  and  Montclair ; hundreds  of  ’em ; 
thousands,  I guess.  They  say  twelve 
hundred  got  off  the  train  this  morning. 
They  wasn’t  half  that  many  in  the  whole 
town  last  year. 

“Look  at  them  houses,” — he  pointed 
to  the  atrocious  bungalows — “less’n  six 
month  to  build  ’em;  fine  work  into  ’em 
too;  you’d  ought  to  see  the  pine  trim- 
mings. Steam  heat,  yessir,  and  electric 
lights.  They’re  for  the  swell  crush, 
officials  at  the  plant.  There’s  the  super- 
intendent’s house,  cost  over  six  thousand 
dollars,  I guess.  Yessir,  and  last  year 
there  was  good  rabbit  shooting  right 
here.” 

We  wanted  to  approach  nearer  the 
plant,  where  we  could  see  dozens  of  new 
buildings  rising  from  the  newly  broken 
fields,  but  a ten-foot  barbed-wire  stock- 
ade barred  further  progress. 

“Not  unless  you  work  in  the  plant 
or  have  a pass,”  declared  our  garrulous 
guide.  “You’d  have  to  pass  the  guards 
anyhow;  I’m  just  here  to  warn  people 
away  from  the  fence.  Twenty-four  of 
them  guards  there  is,  just  like  cavalry- 
men, ridin’  up  and  down  inside  the 
fence.” 

At  that  moment  one  of  “them  guards,” 
a very  military  appearing  person,  trotted 
by  and  our  desires  began  to  weaken.  He 
paused  to  toy  with  what  appeared  to  be 
a very  large  black  gun, — and  they  van- 
ished altogether.  We  decided  that  there 
was  not  much  of  interest  to  be  seen  be- 
yond the  fence. 

To  remove  all  further  doubts  on  the 
subject  our  friend  of  the  buttons 


launched  into  details  of  the  last  explo- 
sion. 

“It  burns  ’em  up,”  he  explained  cheer- 
fully. “It's  the  gases  that  does  it.  Three 
men  was  killed  in  the  last  one,  and  three 
hurt.  I’ve  got  a boy  down  there,  so 
when  I seen  her  go  I lit  out  ’cross  the 
fields  and  got  there  just  as  they  was 
takin’  ’em  out.  Just  like  roast  pork 
they  was.” 

We  departed  then,  hunger  leading  us 
to  the  “Hotel  and  Bar” — only  to  find 
the  leading  article  on  the  menu, — roast 
pork!  Our  lunch  consisted  of  crackers. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  town  we  came 
upon  a wilderness  of  newly  completed 
cottages,  so  bare  and  ugly  that  we  were 
tempted  to  make  a sketch.  A talkative 
carpenter,  with  a leaning  toward  art, 
proudly  informed  us  that  they  had  just 
finished  building  sixty  cottages  in  sixty 
days.  “Town’s  certainly  growing,”  he 
said.  “Must  be  might’  ’nigh  ten  thou- 
sand people  here  now.” 

“There  must  be,”  we  agreed.  “There 
were  only  seven  thousand  this  morn- 
ing.” 

Having  an  hour  to  wait  for  the  train, 
we  climbed  a hill  just  outside  the  town. 
In  an  almost  perfect  circle  spread  the 
Jersey  mountains.  Dotted  here  and  there 
were  old  Dutch  farm-houses,  gray  stone 
and  white  wood.  And  spread  out  at  our 
feet  lay  Haskell  in  all  its  raw  newness: 
rows  of  glaring  shacks  with  their  prom- 
ise of  squalor  and  ugliness  to  come: 
acres  of  factory  with  seven  great  stacks 
belching  smoke;  hammers  pounding  in- 
cessantly; trucks  rattling;  drivers  curs- 
ing; and  a child  crying. 

My  companion  grunted.  “Wars  make 
a hell  of  a mess,”  he  said; I from 
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High  Lights  of  1915  Football 


OUT  of  the  mass  of  football,  good 
and  bad,  played  this  year  east  and 
west,  north  and  south;  out  of  the 
experimentation,  whether  daring  or  con- 
servative, by  teams  and  coaches  with 
everything  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain, 
or  with  everything  to  gain  and  nothing 
to  lose,  there  is  one  great  sur- 
vival. That  is  the  kicking 
game.  Superior  kicking  enabled 
Cornell  to  break  through  the 
long  line  of  Harvard  victories, 
equipped  Princeton  with  the 
decisive  factor  in  the  battle 
with  Dartmouth,  and  accom- 
plished the  upset  in  the  Yale 
Bowl  wherein  Yale  triumphed 
over  a first-class  Tiger  eleven. 

Since  Haughton  took  charge  at 
Cambridge  there  has  been  an 
emphasis  on  the  punting  game 
that  had  hitherto  never  been 
apparent.  This  was  natural, 
because  Haughton’s  own  punt- 
ing, in  the  rain,  on  Yale  Field 
in  1898  was  a tremendous  factor 
in  the  17-0  victory  of  Ben  Dib- 
blee’s  team.  The  present  Har- 
vard coach  was  among  the  first 
to  prove  that  punting  was  more 
a matter  of  placement  than  of 
distance.  I sometimes  think 
that  there  has  never  been  any 
better  punting  than  Haughton 
did  that  day.  Even  in  the  face 
of  the  wonderful  drop-kicking 
of  recent  years,  I still  maintain 
that  it  is  the  instep  rather  than 
the  toe  that  wins  the  big  games. 

Punting  leads  to  quick  scor- 
ing, and  the  season  has  proved 
that  quick  scoring  is,  as  a rule, 
winning  scoring.  Now  it  so  hap- 
pened that  Haughton  was  also 
among  the  first  to  realize  that 
it  was  not  merely  well  to  punt 
frequently,  but  to  punt  when- 
ever it  would  do  the  most  dam- 
age. It  was  both  a defense  and 
an  attack,  and  in  its  effective 
dual  capacity  was  worth  turn- 
ing on  at  once,  granted  that 
there  was  no  wind  to  face.  With 
this  punting  game  in  operation 
it  became  necessary  to  work  out 
a running  game  that  would  al- 
ways carry  the  threat  of  the 
kicking,  and  would  wind  up 
either  with  the  drop-kick  for  a 
quick  score  or  a touchdown 
made  from  a formation  that 
would  carry  the  menace  of  both 
the  distance  kick  and  the  point 
kick.  Consider  the  great  ad- 
vantage— the  kicking  game  can 
be  played  all  day,  to  force  an 
opening,  to  “ease”  the  team  up 
to  comfortable  striking  dis- 
tance, or  to  stall  off  a superior  op- 
ponent. This  was  Harvard’s  stock  in 
trade.  In  course  of  time  other  teams 
realized  what  Harvard  was  doing,  and 
frankly  copied  the  Harvard  method. 
The  rewarcL-casae  first  to  Cornell,  second 
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to  Yale  against  Princeton,  the  Elis  being 
blessed,  in  the  person  of  Billy  Bull,  with 
one  of  the  greatest  kicking  coaches  in 
the  country. 

Punting  is  a bombardment  that  pre- 
pares the  way  for  the  assault,  whether 
that  assault  be  the  lancelike  thrust  of 


the  forward  pass  or  the  swinging  of 
masses  in  the  running  game.  The  punt- 
ing alone  will  seldom  win  a game,  but 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  no  game  of  the 
first  class  can  be  won  without  it  as  the 
basis  of  all  defense  and  all  attack.  Many 


and  many  a time  one  sees  in  the  news- 
paper story  of  a game  the  statement  that 
“so  strong  was  the  attack  it  was  only 
necessary  to  kick  once.”  In  such  a case 
there  must  have  been  in  existence  either 
the  threat  of  a kick,  or  an  offense  that 
could  make  ground  almost  at  will 
through  a defense  that  was 
faulty  in  theory. 

Two  of  the  season’s  most  im- 
portant games  were  won  by 
superb  punting.  The  first  of 
these  was  the  Comeli-Harvard 
game,  the  second  the  Yale- 
Princeton  encounter.  Fumbles 
in  a season’s  review’  can  be  dis- 
regarded. Almost  up  to  the 
day  of  the  big  game  in  the  Bowl 
the  men  w’ho  are  close  to  what 
may  be  called  “inside  football” 
were  asked:  “Has  Yale  a kick- 
er?” It  turned  out  that  Yale 
had — that  Dr.  Bull  had  not 
only  made  a drop-kicker  out  of 
Otis  Guernsey,  but  also  a punt- 
er of  the  first  class.  With  a 
ball  that  “dripped”  down  out 
of  the  November  skies  much  as 
did  Felton’s  punting  of  some 
years  ago,  it  w’as  small  winder 
that  Percy  Haughton  shivered 
in  his  seat  in  the  press  stand 
and  said  that  it  made  him  ner- 
vous. If  there  was  any  man 
in  the  60,000  that  day  who 
realized  just  w'hat  Guernsey 
wTas  doing  a little  better  than 
any  one  else,  it  wras  the  Har- 
vard head  coach.  The  kicking 
game  had  been  for  years  his 
gridiron  religion.  And  he  was 
watching  a punter  wrho,  while 
not  making  as  much  distance  as 
many  other  men,  was  neverthe- 
less kicking  just  as  nasty  a ball 
to  handle  as  he  or  any  of  his 
pupils  had  ever  kicked,  and  in 
addition  thereto  boasted  of  a 
scoring  threat,  once  he  worked 
his  w’ay  even  so  far  as  the  cen- 
tre of  the  field. 

The  running  attack  was  good 
this  year  only  when  kicked  into 
position  from  which  it  might 
legitimately  operate.  Once 
within  striking  distance  the  at- 
tack produced  was,  in  the 
main,  of  one  of  two  schools — a 
swreep  around  tackle  or  end, 
most  of  the  interference  being 
accomplished  by  the  backs,  or 
a thrust,  the  principal  inter- 
ference being  made  beyond  the 
line  of  scrimmage.  There  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  one 
method  is  better  than  the  other 
wThen  it  comes  to  a question  of 
covering  thirty  yards  or  less  for 
a touchdowm.  The  big  contrast  wTas  pro- 
vided by  the  Cornell-Harvard  game  at 
Cambridge,  when  the  Ithacans  swept 
over  the  Crimson  goal  line  after  a steady 
advance  of  twenty-five  yards,  without 
the  aid  of  a fo^wai^  pap.  The  accom- 
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D.  C.  WATSON , THE  YEARS  BEST  FIELD  GENERAL 

The  Harvard  quarterback  was  practically  alone  in  the 
matter  oj  generalship.  Not  only  was  he  able  to  run  his 
team  in  the  orthodox  manner,  which  is  usually  good  enough 
to  win , all  other  things  being  equal,  but  he  also  obliged 
with  little  niceties  of  play  selection  that,  while  they  some- 
times did  not  produce  scores,  did  add  to  the  lore  oj  the 
game  of  football  as  it  should  be  played.  It  has  been  said 
that  Watson  was  not  a remarkable  player  personally,  but 
when  the  critics  are  pinned  down  to  facts  they  have  dif- 
ficulty in  finding  flaws. 
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THE  “SWEEP  ATTACK ” THAT  WRECKED  HARVARD 

Cornells  touchdown  was  made  by  a wide  run  on  the  tackle  position,  Captain  Barrett  [No.  1)  carrying  the  ball.  Col - 
Inis  (No.  2)  is  his  personal  interferer,  while  Shiverick  (No.  3)  is  the  “joker”  in  the  play.  Soucy  (No.  12),  Harvard's 
left  end,  came  in  on  the  play  as  he  should  have  done.  He  expected  to  be  bumped  by  Mueller  (No.  4),  however, 
and  with  Mueller  past  he  was  unprepared  for  the  sideswipe  of  Shiverick,  who  has  been  caught  by  the  camera  at 
the  moment  of  changing  his  direction  in  order  to  take  out  the  Harvard  end.  Harte  (No.  11)  is  shown  swinging 
around  in  the  hope  of  getting  Barrett  from  behind.  The  Cornell  right  end  (No.  5)  has  gone  through  to  King  (No. 
8),  Harvard's  defensive  back,  who  a moment  later  was  hit  by  Mueller.  The  Cornell  right  tackle  (No.  6)  has  boxed 
his  man  nicely.  Watson  (No.  7)  has  stayed  out  to  guard  against  a possible  end  run,  while  Boles  and  Mahan  (Nos. 
9 and  10)  have  come  in  on  the  play,  but  a shade  too  late  to  stop  it.  How  well  the  Cornell  centre  trio  has  done  its 
work  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  they  did  not  get  into  the  picture. 


panying  illustration  of  that  touchdown 
that  spoiled  the  Crimson  record  is  the 
best  possible  photographic  example  of 
the  “sweep  attack”  that  has  been  seen 
in  years.  It  is  one  of  the  simplest  known 
methods  of  advancing  the  ball,  but  is 
none  the  less  not  without  its  joker,  the 
same  being  the  side-swiping  of  the  de- 
fensive end  from  an  unsuspected  quar- 
ter. In  this  p’ay  there  is  practically  no 
planned  interference  beyond  the  line  of 
scrimmage.  It  depends  for  its  success 
upon  a strong  line  that  is  capable  of 
smothering  the  first  line  of  defense,  and 
backfield  interference  brought  up  to  a 
high  state  of  efficiency. 

The  other  school  of  running  attack, 
Harvard  being  its  foremost  exponent,  is 
more  thoroughly  based  upon  a combina- 
tion of  deception,  power,  and  thrust. 
The  secondary  defense  is  cleared  away 
individually  rather  than  swept  away. 
The  corners  of  the  defensive  triangles  are 
wiped  out  by  individual  interference. 
Both  methods  are  good.  Both  methods, 
carried  out  by  good  men,  will  succeed  in 
crossing  the  line  when  put  in  position 
by  the  sort  of  generalship  that  makes 
the  most  of  the  kicking  game.  It  just 
so  happened  this  year  that  sweep  beat 
thrust,  and  that  throughout  the  game 
sweep  was  better  supported  than  thrust. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  the 
sweeping  attack  was  provided  by  Pitts- 
burg, a team  coached  for  the  first  time 
this  year  by  “Pop”  Warner,  the  old 
instructor  of  the  Carlisle  Indians.  War- 
ner’s line  had  only  one  charge,  which 
was,  indeed,  all  he  needed,  but  he  had 
a way  of  doubling  up  against  the  op- 
posing end  and  sending  a five-man  inter- 
ference just  outside  the  tackle  position — 
an  interference  that  included  the  guards 
who  had  swung  out  from  their  positions 
in  the  line — that  proved  most  effective 
against  ends  and  tackles  that  were  not 
gifted  with  initiative.  Much  that  War- 
ner has  done  in  the  way  of  sweep  attack 


has  been  claimed,  by  other 

their  own.  Tllat  ia-rfrue 
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shifts,  both  good  and  bad,  and  there 
are  too  many  bad  ones  in  existence. 
Warner  is  one  of  the  real  inventors  in 
the  game. 

There  is  a further  classification  of  the 
attack.  All  other  things  being  equal,  it 
relies  upon  force  primarily  or  upon  de- 
ception. The  combination  is  always  to 
be  sought.  Cornell,  equipped  with  backs 
who  could  keep  their  feet  when  tackled 
and  who  had  a deal  of  go  in  them  even 
when  encountering  opposition  right  on  the 
line  of  scrimmage,  put  the  main  reliance 
in  force,  while  Colgate,  a prettily  coached 
team,  even  though  defeated  decisively  by 
Syracuse,  depends  largely  upon  decep- 
tion. I have  never  seen  any  better  feed- 
ing of  the  ball  to  the  backs  than  that 
done  by  Anderson,  the  quarterback  from 
Hamilton.  Every  move  he  made  was  a 
deception,  and  every  move  had  its  ef- 
fect. He  proved  beyond  the  ghost  of  a 
doubt  that  there  was  no  reason  why  a 
man  should  not  be  able  to  learn  to 
handle  a football  like  a baseball,  or  for 
that  matter,  like  a visiting  card. 

One  of  the  season’s  lessons  seems  to 
be  that  there  is  less  value  in  blocking  a 
kick  than  in  making  sure  that  the  men 
under  the  kick  are  bowled  over  when 
coming  down  the  field.  Against  Cornell 
Harvard  blocked  four  kicks  and  profited 
nothing.  Against  Yale  Princeton  sought 
again  and  again  to  block  Guernsey’s 
punts,  with  the  result  that  there  was  a 
stream  of  blue  down  the  field.  Way,  the 
leader  of  the  flying  squadron,  eventually 
snapped  up  a fumble  for  a touchdown. 
Of  course,  when  the  punter  is  too  close 
to  his  line,  or  he  is  obviously  lacking  in 
protection,  there  should  be  an  attempt 
to  block  the  kick,  but  in  most  cases  the 
damage  came  out  of  the  runbacks.  It 
might  be  mentioned  in  this  connection 
that  some  of  the  coaches  seem  not  to 
have  made  any  too  close  study  of  the 
value  of  the  kick-off.  That  was  hardly 
the  case  with  Princeton  against  Yale 
however,  although  the  Tiger  kicking  off 
was  suicidal.  Parisette  had  an  off  day. 


His  short,  low  kicking,  however,  allowed 
the  Elis  to  carry  the  ball  back  to  what 
amounted  to  striking  distance,  when 
Guernsey’s  drop-kicking  is  considered — 
something  that  should  never  have  hap- 
pened. 

Princeton,  although  beaten  by  both 
Harvard  and  Yale,  nevertheless  made 
the  best  use  of  the  much  discussed  lat- 
eral pass,  a play  still  good  despite  all 
that  has  been  said  against  it.  Harvard 
coaches  have  maintained  with  some 
acerbity  that  there  was  in  existence  a 
perfect  defense  against  it.  They  have 
been  overconfident  or  mistaken,  because 
there  is  no  perfect  defense  against  it  any 
more  than  there  is  a perfect  defense 
against  the  forward  pass. 

The  season  produced  practically  noth- 
ing in  the  way  of  novelty  so  far  as  the 
forward  pass  was  concerned.  Washing- 
ton and  Jefferson  continued  to  use  the 
“passive  interference”  that  has  always 
been  a feature  of  the  forward  pass  as 
used  by  that  team,  but  the  Pittsburg 
eleven  proved  that  it  was  possible  to 
break  it  up.  Harvard’s  forward  passing 
produced  excellent  results  in  the  Prince- 
ton game,  and  the  play  as  the  Crimson 
uses  it  is  probably  the  sanest  of  the  lot. 
The  Harvard  forward  passing  was  built 
into  both  the  kicking  and  the  running 
games,  as  it  should  be.  The  Crimson 
protected  the  kicker  with  the  regulation 
Harvard  revolving  shift,  as  good  today 
as  ever,  but  also  used  the  shift  to  mask 
a forward  pass.  The  revolving  line  looks 
simple  enough  from  the  stands,  but  down 
on  the  field  it  is  not  so  easy  to  remem- 
ber the  positions  the  Harvard  forwards 
take  from  time  to  time.  The  result  is 
that  wffien  Harvard  has  shifted  the  line 
the  Crimson  has  the  strongest  possible 
combination  of  men  in  front  of  the 
kicker,  in  front  of  a running  play,  and 
ready  for  action  with  the  forward  pass. 
Thus  the  Crimson  forward  pass  is  made 
from  a formation  that  threatens  every 
play  known  to  football,  making  it  diffi- 
cult to  specialize  oft  defense. ; P"i 
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Giovanni,  a Russian  Prince,  and  Others 


By  CORNELIA  STERRETT  PENFIELD 


BEGINNING  at  the  door  nearest 
the  box  office,  a long  line  of 
humanity  shuffles,  elbows, — wait- 
ing,— for  three, — for  five  long  hours. 
Then  the  door  is  opened.  Follow  fifteen 
quick,  feverish  minutes, — and  standing 
room  is  sold  out.  Thwarted  at  the  very 
threshold,  little  Giovanni 
sadly  fingers  the  coins, 
saved  penny  by  penny 
through  weary  weeks  of 
fruit-vending.  Sold  out! 

There  is  a mist  in 
Giovanni’s  dark  eyes,  but 
he  turns  away  with  a 
brave  smile.  The  great 
Caruso  will  sing  again, 
and  perhaps  next  time 
Giovanni  will  be  able  to 
join  the  fine  two  hours 
earlier. 

At  the  carriage  en- 
trance a long  line  of 
vehicles  continuously 
moves,  honking,  purring, 
nosing  one  by  one  to  the 
portico,  pausing,  then 
worming  slowly  out  into 
the  night.  An  elaborate 
matron  whose  husband 
has  just  cleared  a million 
in  munitions,  turns  with 
excited  half-hope  toward 
a debutante  of  the  old 
New  York  family  whose 
carriage  has  followed  the 
munition  limousine.  Alas! 
her  wistful  glance  meets 
only  snubbing  hauteur.  It 
was  two  whole  social  gen- 
erations ago  that  the 
debutantes  grandfather 
acquired  his  wealth  sud- 
denly and  mysteriously  in 
the  early  sixties.  Noblesse 
oblige ! 

The  matron  rather 
subduedly  enters  the 
lobby,  there  brightening 
at  the  sight  of  a pencilled 
reporter.  She  tries  to 
look  as  famous  as  pos- 
sible and  succeeds.  The 
reporter  misspells  her 
name  and  misstates  her 
gown,  but  what  matter? 

She  beholds  him  men- 
tioning both  and  passes 
him  in  blissfully  restored  self-confidence. 

An  hour  later  he  pockets  his  pencil 
and  lopes  up  the  broad  stairs  to  a door 
inscribed  “Press  Room.  Private.”  There 
he  sits,  beginning  to  scrawl,  “Last  night 
all  eyes  turned  toward  the  social  Mecca” 
— when  he  is  interrupted  by  a voice  from 
the  cirrus  of  tobacco  smoke.  His  news- 
paper colleague,  the  musical  critic, 
catches  the  scribbling  on  the  yellow  pad 
with  a protest, — “Good  Lord,  boy, 
change  that  to  something  about  Gotham 
being  the  operatic  queen  of  the  universe. 
I’m  using  that  Mecca  stuff  myself  for 
an  opener, — had  it  up  in  August.” 


While  the  novelty  has  been  somewhat 
rubbed  from  Samson  et  Dalila  by  its 
recent  inclusion  in  the  Manhattan  and 
Century  repertoires, — the  first-night 

audience  greeted  Saint-Saens’  opera  as 
a further  revelation  of  the  limitless 
genius  of  Caruso,  who  portrayed  Samson 
so  humanly  that  the 
singer  was  half-forgotten 
in  the  tragedian. 

The  popularity  at- 
tained by  Moussorgsky’s 
Boris  Godunoff  during 
the  last  two  years  re- 
sulted in  its  selection  for 
the  second  opera  of  the 
season,  with  Adam  Didur 
in  his  usual  sombrous 
role  of  the  haunted  Tsar. 
The  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion of  this  opera  augurs 
well  for  the  production 
of  Prince  Igor,  by  Mous- 
sorgsky’s compatriot, 
Borodin, — promised  for 
mid-December.  Borodin’s 
opera  is  set  in  colorful 
days,  more  barbaric  than 
those  of  Boris,  for  Igor 
was  a Slavic  prince  in  the 
years  of  the  Tartar  wars. 
A primitive  elder  Russia, 
fiercely  militant,  is  pic- 
tured in  the  martial 
music  of  Borodin.  An 
excerpt  from  the  opera, 
— the  Polovtsian  dances 
of  the  second  act, — was 
granted  the  plaudits  of 
Paris  ( connoisseur  of  all 
capitals)  some  years  ago, 
and  will  be  given  here  by 
the  same  artists.  The 
opera  in  its  entirety, 
however,  is  unfamiliar 
even  to  Paris. 

Coming  across  the 
centuries  from  Igor  to 
Boris,  and  then  as  far 
again  to  latter-day  Rus- 
sia, we  are  ready  to  greet 
the  Ballets  Russes  in  a 
premiere  at  the  Century 
Opera  House  in  January, 
shepherded  by  the  great 
Diaghileff  himself,  and 
brought  to  our  shores  by 
the  Metropolitan  Opera 

Company. 

The  Diaghileff  Ballets  Russes,  so  ac- 
claimed upon  the  Continent  and  so  lit- 
tle known  in  America,  is  the  soul  of 
modern  Russian  art, — art  that  has  been 
given  to  the  world  only  during  the  last 
decade. 

Unfortunately,  press  agents  at  large 
have  so  over-characterized  their  proteges 
as  existing  “for  art  alone”  that  the 
phrase  is  outworn  and  provocative  of 
suspicion:  for  if  artists  take  no  thought, 
to  finance, — how  then  live  their  agents? 
Therefore  one  hesitates  before  the  story 
that  a young  nobleman  once  risked  his 


Crass,  occasionally  pathetic,  may  be 
the  incidents  without  the  red-curtained 
doors;  but  within  is  the  spirit  of  the 
opera-lover,  whole-souled  and  enthu- 
siastic, from  the  eager  old  man  in  the 
orchestra  circle,  anxious  lest  one  note 
escape  his  quaint,  wide-mouthed  ear- 


Adam  Didur  in  " Boris  Godunoff” 

trumpet,  to  the  “boy  prodigy”  who 
leans  breathlessly  over  a railing  far  up 
in  the  family  circle.  For  them  opera 
lives, — for  them  and  Giovanni. 

pRENCH,  Russian,  German,  Italian, 
— so  ran  the  sequence  of  the  first 
productions  of  the  Metropolitan  season 
of  1915-16,  throughout  which  the  cosmo- 
politan note  thus  sounded  is  evidently  to 
be  sustained,  fostering  the  hope  that 
here  in  this  country  may  be  treasured 
a nucleus  of  international  art  where- 
from the  harmony  of  the  troubled  world 
may  be  re-created. 
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Ober  in  uDer  Rosenkavalier.” 


entire  possessions  upon  the  future  of 
some  genius-friends  whose  work  he 
hoped  to  give  to  the  world.  This,  how- 
ever, is  the  simple  fact  upon  which  the 
Ballets  Russes  established  the  art  of 
Slav-Europe. 

Six  years  of  Continental  successes  have 
not  dimmed  the  memory  of  the  doubt- 
ful days  in  1908,  when  Serge  de  Diag- 
hileff,  having  financed  the  conquest  of 
Paris  by  Boris  Godunoff,  returned  to 
Russia  to  plan  another  enterprise  upon 
which  he  proposed  to  stake  his  fortune, 
his  faith,  and  his  boundless  energy, — to 
produce  for  the  first  time  in  history  a 
harmony  of  national  art,  expressed 
through  the  ballet.  The 
enterprise  resulted  in 
recognition  of  Russia  as 
a factor  in  universal  art, 

— the  patriotic  end  which 
had  been  Diaghileff’s 
goal.  Since  then,  the 
principles  of  the  organ- 
ization have  remained  un- 
changed. The  secret  of 
its  unity  is  no  secret.  In- 
stead of  selecting  a com- 
position, planning  a ballet 
for  it,  and  then  assigning 
the  scenery  and  costumes 
as  an  aftermath  (to  any 
conveniently  priced  art- 
ist), after  the  good  old- 
fashioned  way,  Diaghileff 
begins  all  simultaneously. 

If  the  music  is  an  estab- 
lished theme,  it  is  given 
to  a cooperating  com- 
poser for  orchestration; 
but,  more  frequently, 
composer,  ballet-master, 
and  painter  begin  at  a 
common  source,  taking 
counsel  together  upon 
the  interpretation  of  the 
ballet-motif  which  is  thus 
expressed  through  three 
media  perfectly  harmo- 
nized. 

Since  Diaghileff  has 
gleaned  the  best  art  of 
modern  Russia  for  the 
production  of  the  twenty 
ballets  which  constitute 
the  American  repertoire 
of  his  organization,  we 
are  promised  a revelation 
of  Slav-European  genius 
that  shall  add  many 
names  to  our  meager  list 
of  Tschaikovsky,  Bakst, 

Moussorgsky,  Pavlowa, 
and  the  few  other  Rus- 
sian artists  with  whom 
we  may  be  acquainted. 

Lest  enthusiastic  interest  in  the  Bal- 
lets Russes  shatter  our  musical  neutral- 
ity, especial  emphasis  should  be  directed 
toward  the  Spanish  opera,  Goyescas,  to 
be  sung  in  Spanish.  The  composer,  En- 
rique Granados,  will  himself  direct  the 
premiere  of  his  work,  which  is  not  only 
new  to  New  York,  but  to  the  world. 


force  of  belligerent  circumstances  in 
Europe, — the  soprano,  Ida  Cajatti,  who 
is  a refugee  from  Trieste,  and  Erma 
Zarska,  in  less  troublous  times  prima 
donna  at  the  Prague  Opera.  From  Italy 
have  been  recruited  a tenor,  Giacomo 
Damacco,  and  a soprano,  Flora  Perini. 

To  contradict  the  impression  prevalent 


Some  lesser  compositions  of  the  Spanish 
master  were  introduced  to  applause  at 
Carnegie  Hall  by  the  pianist  Schelling. 

ZITHER  promises  of  the  Metropolitan 
season  are  Bellini’s  La  Sonnambula, 
Mefistofele  by  Boito,  Flotow’s  Martha, 
The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  in  Teutonic 
guise  as  Der  Widerspanstigen  Zdhmung, 
by  Herman  Goetz,  and  Bizet’s  Les 
Pecheurs  de  Perles. 

JT  IS  as  yet  too  early  to  seek  more 
than  a casual  acquaintance  with  the 
new  talent  at  the  Metropolitan.  Two 
at  least  of  the  singers  are  ours  only  by 


among  American  aspirants  for  operatic 
honors  that  outland  artists  are  always 
preferred  to  them,  comes  the  announce- 
ment that  four  of  the  new  members  of 
the  company  are  native  bom,  although 
but  one  was  singing  in  the  United 
States  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  The 
one  is  Henri  Scott,  formerly  of  the 
Manhattan,  and  more  recently  leading 
bass  of  the  Philadelphia-Chicago  Opera 
Company.  The  others  are  Edith  Ma- 
son, who  last  year  was  engaged  as  a 
lyric  soprano  of  the  Opera  Comique  of 
Paris;  Helen  Warrum,  also  a soprano, 
who  had  likewise  planned  to  appear  at 
the  Royal  Opera  in  Athens  when  the 
wrar  began;  and  Julia 
Heinrich,  whose  father  is 
a well-known  concert 
singer.  Miss  Heinrich’s 
debut  as  Gutrune  in 
G otter  ddmmerung  was 

pleasingly  effective. 


TOOTH  of  the  new  con- 
ductors were  intro- 
duced to  grateful  audi- 
ences during  the  first 
week  of  the  season, — 
Gaetano  Bavagnoli  by  La 
Boheme,  and  Arturo  Bo- 
dansky  by  a masterful  di- 
rection of  Gotterdammer- 
ung,  that  bespoke  his  apt 
apprenticeship  under 
Mahler  at  Vienna,  and 
further  thoughtful  study 
of  Wagner  during  later 
years  that  he  has  directed 
the  Mannheim  Opera. 


POSMOPOLITAN  has 
been  the  opening  week 
of  the  Metropolitan  Ope- 
ra. Saint-Saens,  Moussorg- 
sky, Wagner,  Puccini 
have  been  welcomed,  not 
as  men  born  under  any 
one  flag,  but  as  masters 
in  a world  of  art  that 
knows  no  national  ani- 
mosities,— a world  of 
music  in  which  the 
Slavic  motif  is  some- 
what new,  yet  has  al- 
ready been  accepted. 
More  than  passively  ac- 
cepted has  it  been,  and 
the  future  shall  crown 
this  yearning  young  Rus- 
sia of  art  yet  more 
worthily.  Meanwhile  we 
of  a season  of  national 
peace  shall  have  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  from 
Slav-Europe  the  mes- 
sage that  in  other,  happier  times  has 
been  carried  to  Paris,  to  London,  to 
Vienna, — the  message  of  the  best  in 
Russian  art:  for  the  Diaghileff  ballets 
after  January  will  tour  the  country,  re- 
turning in  April  to  close  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  season  with  a valediction  of 
glory. 
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In  Movie  Parlance 

By  PAULA  JACOBI 


MUCH  has  been  written  of  the  edu- 
cational possibilities  of  the  movies. 
That  is  all  very  well.  But  we 
have  with  us  a phase  that  is  crassly  anti- 
educational.  Our  best  books  are  being 
placed  on  the  screen  in  forms  that  their 
very  creators  would  not  recognize  nor 
stand  sponsors  for.  The  better  the  book 
the  greater  the  menace.  Nothing  is  left 
to  the  imagination.  Any  possible  think- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  audience  is  done 
for  it  by  the  office  force,  who  adapt  the 
play  between  telephone  calls,  and  the 
actor  who  portrays  passion  on  his  meas- 
ured-off little  stage,  in  measured  little 
gestures  that  the  vigilant  camera  can 
catch.  All  is  translated  into  pulsing, 
rush-hour  Americanese. 

Peer  Gynt  was  screened  with  “huge 
success”  a few  days  ago.  Now*  this  work 
of  Mr.  Ibsen’s  is  supposed  to  be  poetry. 
But  poetry  can  easily  be  dispensed  with. 
It  is  a detail  that  this  play  has  puzzled 
scholars  and  thinkers.  It  will  puzzle 
them  no  longer.  The  days  of  being  puz- 
zled by  psychological  drama  are  over. 
Just  cast  it  on  the  screen  and  that  which 
is  hidden  will  be  revealed,  or  a scene  can 
be  added  which  will  make  psychological 
analysis  quite  unnecessary.  If  Hamlet 
be  thrown  on  the  screen  his  soliloquy 
can  easily  be  cut  after  “To  be,”  and 
there  wall  be  no  necessity  for  all  the  tire- 
some and  useless  vacillation.  What  a 
relief  to  have  no  more  riddles  and  to  go 
to  it!  We  shall  not  have  to  wonder  “Did 
she  eat  the  pie?”  We  shall  know.  How 
wholesome  it  will  be  to  get  down  to 
bedrock  and  leave  sickly  brooding  and 
introspection  for  straightforward  action. 
If  at  any  place  a book  cannot  be  trans- 
lated into  direct  action,  it  should  be  cut 
and  interlarded  with  “ginger.”  Nothing 
matters  so  long  as  we  get  there  and 
get  there  quickly.  There  is  no  men- 
tion in  Peer  Gynt  of  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  Indian  and  the  Trapper,  nor 
the  escape  from  the  slave  ship  nor  the 
pistol  duel.  But  surely  the  interpolation 
of  these  exciting  scenes  is  quite  legitimate 


when  the  issue  needs  to  be  intensified.  It 
helps  the  kaleidoscopic  movement  which 
prevents  thought. 

A picture  which  was  accepted  at  once 
by  those  in  power  is  running  now  on 
Broadwray  in  various  houses.  It  was 
liked  so  much  by  those  in  power  that 
it  was  staged  within  a week  of  its  ac- 
ceptance. Why  was  it  accepted?  Be- 
cause in  it  a babe  of  two,  who  is  playing 
with  a loaded  revolver,  accidentally  turns 
it  on  his  mother’s  seducer  and  kills  him. 
A new  twist!  Surely  that  makes  it 
worthy  of  acceptance  even  if  taste  be 
sacrificed. 

I went  to  the  Lord  High  Executioner 
of  one  of  the  famous  film  companies.  As 
I waited  in  his  very  luxurious  office  I 
glanced  at  the  books  about  the  room. 
There  was  Balzac,  Laura  Jean  Libby, 
Winston  Churchill, — all  to  be  sacrificed. 

T'HE  Lord  High  Executioner  entered.  I 
asked  him  the  receipt  for  a successful 
scenario.  “Why,”  he  answered  reflective- 
ly— “why — , you  must  not  have  a whole 
idea  in  any  scenario:  That  might  pro- 
duce indigestion.  Cut  up  your  ideas. 
Remember  that  you  are  writing  for  the 
‘average  man.’  Do  not  be  involved. 
That  is  disturbing  and  irritating.  Do 
not  have  any  plays  ‘with  a purpose’  nor 
sermons  to  preach,  nor  unpleasant  truths 
to  tell.  A good  picture  is  always  ‘Youth 
Draining  the  Cup  of  Pleasure  to  the 
Dregs,’  and  the  subsequent  annihilation. 
That  will  prove  picturesque  and  edifying 
and  be  sure  to  point  your  moral.  Senti- 
mental music  is  a good  addition,  par \'u-  ;- 
larly  organ  music.  That  is  touchi  _ ' l n 
the  Soul  of  a Woman,  which  ha»  * , 

been  put  on,  the  Rosary  is  pi  ,<•!  <•  \i- 
ously,  but  with  effect,  every  'ime  the 
young  priest’s  rosary  is  siur-ii  on  the 
film.  In  the  first  p' : t <■  ;!  < picture 
only  a haunting  ch^i  i or  * . o are  struck 
and  as  the  picture  i-  <1<  v oped  the  en- 
tire song  is  plavei  t 0 ; ’ an  innovation ! 
The  Lost  CIvm  > 'iiii  be  done  in  the 
same  way.  In.i  Seated’ — you  remem- 


ber those  are  the  first  words  of  the 
poem — ‘Seated  one  day  at  the  organ?’ 
Well,  just  one  chord  struck  as  it  shows 
the  hero  seated — then  ‘seated  one  day’ — 
and  on  to  ‘seated  one  day  at  the  organ,’ 
showing  the  whole  picture.  The  reitera- 
tion would  not  grow  tiresome, — it  would 
just  be  like  a familiar  friend,  don’t  you 
know?  You  know  the  kind  of  thing  I 
mean.  Then  high  life  is  more  popular 
than  low  life,”  he  continued,  “and  the 
sillier  your  scenario  the  more  probable 
will  be  its  acceptance.  Make  your 
theme  in  writing  what  Nell  Brinkley  is 
in  drawing.  Strike  the  popular  note  if 
you  want  success.  Hit  the  taste  of 
mediocre  people.  By  tireless  industry 
one  can  gain  mastery  of  every  detail 
of  construction  and,  for  instance,  intro- 
duce the  abduction  of  a beautiful  girl, 
a burning  ship,  a rescue  at  sea,  a mad 
ride  over  the  prairie, — all  the  beloved 
movie  paraphernalia,  including  any  spe- 
cialty the  star  may  have,  all  into  one 
film.  But  we  are  doing  books.  We  need 
no  scenarios  now.” 

He  rose  to  indicate  that  he  had  given 
me  enough  of  his  wisdom,  when  my  eye 
fell  upon  a book  on  the  table.  Was  it 
possible?  There  lay  Origin  of  Species. 

Was  that  to  be  done?  How Before 

my  dismissal  .was  accomplished  I asked 
precipitately,  “Is  it — are  you — going  to 
dramatize  Origin  of  Species ?”  “Huh?” 
queried  the  L.  H.  E.  “Are  you  going 

to  screen  Origin  ” “Oh,  yes — 

all  in  good  time,  all  in  good  time.  The 
office  boys  will  do  it.  No,  we  need  no 
scenarios  now.” 

The  anti-thought  devolution  marks 
our  descent  via  the  girlie-girlie  covers  of 
the  ten  cent  magazines  to  vers  libre,  to 
cubist  painting  and  Gertrude  Stein,  to 
the  Sunday  magazines,  to  the  comic  pic- 
ture sections,  to  auction,  feminine  tele- 
phone twaddle,  tango  and,  finally,  to  the 
movies.  Where  can  we  go  next?  Cheer 
up!  A Park  Row  critic  says:  “All 
things  are  clear  if  you  own  a movie 
mind.” 
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War  and  Woman  Suffrage 


By  IDA  HUSTED  HARPER 


MAN’S  government  is  a near-failure. 
This  fact  has  grown  more  and 
more  apparent  with  the  passing 
years  until  now  the  prefix  “near”  is  used 
simply  as  a courtesy,  a peg  on  which 
he  may  hang  the  remnants  of  excuse  and 
justification.  If  he  has  done  his  best, 
then  has  he  demonstrated  his  incapabil- 
ity; if  his  worst,  then  has  he  proved  his 
culpability.  In  either  case  the  situation 
as  it  exists  today  throughout  the  world 
shows  clearly  that  it  is  high  time  for 
him  if  not  to  abdicate,  at  least  to  call 
assistance.  It  would  be  useless  for  him 
to  seek  this  among  his  own  sex,  as  it  has 
approximately  the  same  record  over  all 
of  what  used  to  be  called  the  civilized 
parts  of  the  earth.  He  can  find  it  only 
among  the  other  sex,  whom  he  has  for 
ages  assigned  to  the  background  and 
kept  quiet  by  the  sophistry  that  it  was 
the  real  power  which  ruled  the  world  by 
sitting  behind  the  throne  and  rocking 
a cradle. 

Women  never  believed  this  fairy  tale, 
but  so  far  back  in  the  remote  past  had 
man  established  himself  on  the  seat  of 
the  mighty,  and  so  many  eons  had  he 
enforced  his  dominion,  that  they  ac- 
cepted his  dictum — it  is  the  Divine  Will. 
He  usurped  this  power  when  the  only 
government  was  physical  force,  and  not 
then  because  he  alone  possessed  it,  but 
because  woman  utilized  her  strength  for 
the  protection  of  her  offspring.  As  gov- 
ernment slowly  evolved  into  a process  of 
laws  and  constitutions,  in  which  woman 
might  have  assumed  a place  of  equal 
authority,  she  continued  to  devote  her- 
self instead  to  the  perpetuation  of  the 
race.  So  she  has  gone  on  through  the 
generations  producing  the  people  and 
leaving  their  government  to  man,  until 
he  has  brought  the  world  to  the  verge  of 
chaos,  and  this  almost  universal  war  has 
destroyed  her  last  remaining  shred  of 
illusion  as  to  his  divinely  ordained  fitness 
to  govern. 

The  fundamental  reason  for  woman’s 
increasing  rebellion  against  this  wholly 
masculine  government  has  been  the  same 
as  caused  her  so  long  to  submit  to  it — * 
the  instinctive,  intense  desire  to  preserve 
the  race.  She  is  only  witnessing  now  in 
the  broad  glare  of  battle  the  same  de- 
struction which  she  has  long  seen  waged 
secretly  and  insidiously  in  the  very 
shadow  of  her  home — the  death  of  her 
babies  by  impure  water,  infected  milk, 
adulterated  food,  unclean  streets;  the 
ruin  of  the  older  ones  by  the  saloons,  the 
gambling  dens,  the  houses  of  ill-repute — 
for  both  a thousand  dangers  lurking  on 
every  hand,  the  product  of  man’s  gov- 
ernment and  existing  by  the  permission 
of  the  fathers  of  sons  and  daughters. 
She  has  seen  laws  passed  by  a masculine 
legislature,  elected  by  men,  pressing 
down  upon  the  slender  shoulders  of  chil- 
dren and  women  the  yoke  of  industrial 
slavery  and  refusing  them  a living  wage. 
She  has  seen  the  better  instincts  of  man- 
hood crushed  at  the  dictates  of  the  party 
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“boss”;  the  deepest  interests  of  voteless 
women  scorned  by  politicians;  the  social 
welfare  of  the  people  sacrificed  to  com- 
mercial exigencies.  She  has  seen  the 
public  funds  squandered  and  stolen,  pub- 
lic institutions  suffering  for  the  money, 
every  official  department  of  city  and 
state  honeycombed  with  “graft”  and  in- 
efficiency— all  this  as  the  direct  result 
of  man’s  government  and  acquiesced  in 
by  the  masculine  voters. 

This  colossal  war  is  the  grand  culmin- 
ation of  government  by  man,  with  the 
wish,  the  advice,  the  voice  of  women 
absolutely  and  always  ignored.  It  has 
united  those  of  the  whole  world  in  a 
common  bond  for  a unanimous  demand 
that  this  shall  be  the  last  war  and  that 
henceforth  male  oligarchies  shall  cease. 
Not  all  women  perhaps  have  yet  a vision 
clear  enough  to  make  the  second  half  of 
this  demand,  but  the  leaders  in  all  coun- 
tries are  firm  in  the  determination  that 
hereafter  women  shall  have  a part  in 
the  government.  It  is  true  that  the 
question  of  war  is  not  in  any  country 
submitted  directly  to  the  voters,  but  is 
largely  a matter  of  secret  intrigue  and 


doubtful  diplomacy.  In  a number  of 
them,  however,  the  final  declaration  is 
made  by  the  parliament,  and  neither  its 
members,  the  diplomats  nor  the  mon- 
archs  are  influenced  a feather’s  weight 
by  the  opinions  of  women.  Where  men 
cannot  elect  the  arbiter  they  express 
themselves  in  great  street  demonstra- 
tions, shouting  for  war  and  threatening 
vengeance  if  it  is  not  declared — poor 
fools,  who  would  themselves  have  all  to 
lose  and  nothing  to  gain.  It  is  the  savage 
breaking  through  the  thin  veneer  of  civ- 
ilization. A few  thoughtless*  or  excitable 
women  may  join  them,  the  vast  majority 
are  at  home  praying  for  peace ; but  those 
who  decide  the  fateful  question  are  im- 
pervious to  prayers. 

After  the  conflict  is  on,  the  racial 
passions  aroused  and  only  one  side  of 
the  situation  known,  the  patriotism  of 
women  may  assert  itself  and  many  be 
persuaded  that  the  war  must  be  fought 
to  a finish,  but  the  recent  International 
Conference  of  representative  women  at 
The  Hague  showed  the  strong  underlying 
desire  for  the  end  of  this  war  and  all 
war.  Its  originators  in  Holland  as  well 
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as  the  delegates  from  every  other  coun- 
try were  pronounced  suffragists,  and 
their  resolutions  demanded  that  when 
permanent  peace  was  established  it 
should  be  based  on  justice  to  women.  The 
call  for  the  Woman’s  National  Peace 
Society  in  the  United  States  was  issued 
by  leaders  of  the  suffrage  movement,  in- 
cluding the  international  president,  Mrs. 
Chapman  Catt,  and  one  plank  in  the 
platform  unanimously  adopted  called 
for  “the  further  humanizing  of  govern- 
ments by  the  extension  of  the  franchise 
to  women.”  At  the  crowded  meetings 
every  woman  present  was  apparently  a 
suffragist.  The  International  Confer- 
ence of  Women  Workers  for  Permanent 
Peace,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Panama  Exposition  July  4-7,  had  as 
chairman  of  the  organizing  committee 
Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall,  a life-long  ad- 
vocate of  the  franchise  for  women.  In 
selecting  the  fourteen  members  of  her 
committee  she  gave  no  thought  to  their 
ideas  upon  this  ques- 
tion, and  yet  it  trans- 
pired that  every  one 
was  ardently  in  favor 
of  it.  One  session  was 
given  entirely  to  the 
relations  between  the 
work  for  Peace  and  the 
work  for  Woman  Suf- 
frage. On  the  last 
visit  to  the  United 
States  of  that  highest 
apostle,  Baroness 
Bertha  von  Siittner, 
she  declared  that  votes 
in  the  hands  of  women 
were  positively  essen- 
tial to  the  mainten- 
ance of  peace. 

It  is  not  necessary 
to  multiply  instances 
further  to  show  that 
the  efforts  of  women 
for  peace  are  and  will 
continue  to  be  closely 
identified  with  their 
demand  for  the  suf- 
frage. Even  such  lead- 
ers as  Mrs.  Fawcett 
and  Mrs.  Pankhurst, 
in  Great  Britain,  while 
protesting  that  “the 
present  moment  is 
painfully  inopportune 
for  members  of  the 
belligerent  nations  to 
meet  in  conference,” 
make  it  very  clear  that 
they  expect  woman 
suffrage  from  their 
government  at  the 
close  of  the  war.  The 
former  says  in  a recent 
personal  letter:  “I 
thought  when  first  war 
broke  out  that  it 
would  almost  indefi- 
nitely defer  the  tri- 
umph of  the  suffrage 
cause.  I do  not  think 
so  now.  I believe  that 
the  spectacle  of  thou- 
sands of  women, 
pledged  to  this  cause, 
yet  willing  to  set  on 
one  side  their  own  im- 
mediate political  ob- 
ject for  the  sake  of 
helping  their  country 
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has  dissolved  opposition  as  no  amount 
of  direct  propaganda  has  succeeded  in 
doing.  Whether  I am  correct  in  this 
view  time  will  show,  but  there  are  many 
signs  of  it.” 

It  seems  almost  unthinkable  that 
Great  Britain  especially  can  refuse  the 
franchise  to  her  women,  who  have  made 
a longer  and  stronger  attempt  to  obtain 
it  than  have  those  of  any  other  country 
except  the  United  States.  The  more  than 
forty-five  years  of  able,  dignified,  con- 
stitutional effort  by  thousands  of  them 
are  well  known  to  the  British  govern- 
ment and  people.  From  the  first  decla- 
ration the  National  Association,  with 
60,000  dues-paying  members,  has  de- 
voted its  large  offices  and  trained  organ- 
izing forces  to  the  demands  of  the  war, 
while  its  fund  of  $250,000,  raised  for  the 
work  of  1914,  has  been  freely  contributed 
to  these.  Other  suffrage  societies  in 
Great  Britain,  ignoring  the  terrible  treat- 
ment they  had  received  from  the  gov- 


ernment, have  given  to  it  most  devoted 
service  in  the  vast  work  with  which  it 
is  confronted.  That  it  should  repay 
them  with  ingratitude  after  the  contest 
is  ended  might  seem  still  more  incredible 
had  we  not  the  example  of  our  own  na- 
tion at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War. 

The  suffrage  organizations  in  other 
European  countries  have  a similar  rec- 
ord. In  many  of  them  the  cause  was 
making  rapid  progress,  but  from  the  day 
that  war  began  its  demands  were  para- 
mount to  all  else.  The  German  women 
had  invited  the  International  Suffrage 
Affiance  to  hold  its  congress  for  1915  in 
Berlin  and  had  expected  their  movement 
to  receive  an  immense  impetus,  but  all 
was  given  up,  and  any  predictions  now 
as  to  the  future  political  status  of  wo- 
men in  Germany  would  be  futile.  The 
Parliament  of  France  was  on  the  way  to 
granting  the  municipal  franchise  to  all 
women,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  believe 
that  it  will  confer  this  reward  when 
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normal  government  is  restored.  The 
women  of  Belgium  were  apparently  very 
near  enfranchisement  when  the  spirit  of 
annihilation  swept  over  their  land.  If 
The  Netherlands  keep  out  of  the  war 
the  next  Liberal  Government  will  prob- 
ably submit  a new  constitution  contain- 
ing woman  suffrage.  The  Parliament  of 
Denmark  has  already  adopted  one, 
which  has  been  signed  by  the  King,  giv- 
ing the  franchise  to  women  on  the  same 
terms  as  exercised  by  men,  making  it 
practically  universal.  All  women  in 
Norway  have  the  complete  suffrage.  In 
Sweden  they  possess  all  but  the  par- 
liamentary vote,  which  is  blocked  by  an 
upper  house  that  is  not  elected  by 
popular  ballot  and  is  nearing  the  end.  It 
would  be  idle  to  prophesy  as  to  the  rest 
of  Europe,  whether  the  results  of  the  war 
will  broaden  the  spirit  of  democracy  or 
fasten  more  strongly  upon  the  people  the 
grip  of  the  privileged  classes. 

This  widely  extended  and  long  con- 


tinued war,  however,  is  refuting  every 
argument  against  woman  suffrage  and 
offering  new  ones  in  its  favor  such  as 
it  seems  would  convince  the  most  skepti- 
cal and  obdurate.  All  the  objections 
because  of  the  physical  weakness  of 
women  are  thrown  to  the  winds.  In- 
to hundreds  of  thousands  of  places  made 
vacant  by  the  departure  of  men  to  the 
field  of  battle  women  are  stepping  with 
just  as  much  courage  and  patriotism  as 
displayed  by  the  soldiers.  They  are 
acting  as  police  and  constables,  drivers 
and  conductors  on,  street-cars,  chauffeurs 
of  motor  delivery  vans,  taxicabs  and 
ambulances,  bicycle  scouts,  railway  por- 
ters— there  are  no  hours  too  long,  no 
work  too  heavy  for  these  women  to  as- 
sume— while  others  are  at  the  wireless 
telegraph,  reconnoitering  in  airships  and 
using  the  radiograph  in  the  hospitals.  It 
is  said  that  a million  women  offered  their 
services  when  the  British  government 
proposed  to  “mobilize”  them  for  military 


duty.  Never  again  should  men  utter 
the  cry:  “Women  are  usurping  our 
work.”  It  is  only  because  women  are 
willing  and  able  to  take  this  work  that 
men  can  be  freed  for  military  service, 
and  it  is  just  as  essential  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  nation  as  the  work  of  the 
soldiers  in  the  field. 

Never  again  should  this  cruel  and  un- 
founded assertion  be  made:  “Women 
must  not  vote  because  they  cannot  serve 
their  country  in  time  of  war.”  It  never 
had  any  justification,  but  during  the 
present  conflict  it  is  more  than  ever  dis- 
credited. Many  hundreds  of  Russian, 
German,  Polish  and  Serbian  women  have 
been  found  fighting  in  the  ranks,  and  the 
loyal,  consecrated  services  of  women 
nurses  and  doctors  never  can  be  de- 
scribed in  fitting  words.  Several  scores 
of  Red  Cross  nurses  have  been  killed, 
while  those  of  all  nations  have  records 
of  from  ten  to  seventeen  hours  under 
fire,  and  in  all  the  warring  countries  they 
have  been  decorated 
by  king  or  emperor 
for  deeds  of  heroic 
daring.  In  blood  and 
fire  these  women  have 
made  the  sacrifice  that 
entitles  all  women 
henceforth  to  every 
citizen’s  right  and 
privilege  their  govern- 
ment can  bestow. 

But  women  do  not 
intend  to  sit  silently 
and  wait  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  come  with 
a laurel  wreath.  They 
do  not  want  a chaplet 
or  a crown,  a harp  or 
a cross,  but  they  do 
want  and  they  intend 
to  have  a voice  and  a 
share  in  the  govern- 
ment to  help  decide 
whether  there  shall  be 
war  or  peace ; whether 
the  race  which  they 
have  produced  shall  be 
slain  by  the  thousands 
on  the  field  of  battle 
and  by  the  thousands 
through  those  deadly 
foes  that  continue  the 
destruction  in  time  of 
peace.  The  victims  of 
war  are  infinitesimal 
compared  to  the  num- 
ber sacrificed  genera- 
tion after  generation 
through  intemperance 
and  disease,  which  are 
permitted  to  do  their 
fatal  work  under  gov- 
ernment by  man.  On 
this  point  the  women 
of  the  world  are  in 
unison,  for  all  have 
one  common  heritage 
— the  mother  heart. 
At  the  congress  of  the 
International  Council 
of  Women  in  Rome  last 
year,  attended  by 
hundreds  of  delegates 
from  twenty-four 
countries  encircling 
the  globe,  two  resolu- 
tions that  passed  with- 
-it discussion  or  dis- 
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sent  were  those  urging  continued  peace 
and  calling  for  the  right  of  suffrage. 
Across  the  seething  chasm  of  battle  a 
few  months  later  the  organized  suf- 
fragists of  Great  Britain  sent  a Christ- 
mas message  of  love  and  sympathy  to 
their  sisters  in  Germany  and  Austria, 
and  a similar  response  came  back 
signed  by  seventy-five  German  and  over 
a hundred  Austrian  women. 

The  war  has  not  been  wholly  without 
beneficial  results.  It  has  revealed  to 
the  world  the  regeneration  of  humanity 
which  the  abolition  of  intoxicating 
liquors  would  make  possible.  It  has 
opened  the  eyes  of  women  to  the 
sophistry  that  men  alone  are  wise  and 
great  enough  to  govern,  and  to  the 
fallacy  that  women  can  always  depend 
on  men  for  shelter  and  protection. 
Thoroughly  unmasked  also  is  the  de- 
ception that  State,  Church  and  Society 
regard  womanhood  and  motherhood  as 


sacred,  unmasked  by  four  words — War 
Brides,  War  Babies.  In  these  words, 
with  all  that  they  imply  in  this  connec- 
tion, let  woman  read  the  lesson  that  she 
must  depend  upon  herself  alone  to 
protect  the  sacredness  of  womanhood 
and  motherhood. 

Every  human  being  wherever  war  ex- 
ists must  pay  a part  of  its  awful  price, 
but  woman  pays  principal  and  interest 
compounded.  This  greatest  conflict  in 
history,  coming  when  it  was  believed  a 
world-wide  arbitration  of  national  dis- 
putes was  nearing  actuality,  has  shocked 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  but  especially 
has  it  stirred  the  souls  of  women  to  the 
depths.  They  have  only  been  compre- 
hending dimly  their  responsibilities  in  all 
the  affairs  of  government  and  their 
great  need  of  political  power,  but  hence- 
forth this  will  be  for  thousands  in 
many  countries  the  principal  object  of 
life. 


The  Theatrical  Haphazard 

By  RALPH  A.  GRAVES 


prices.  But  shall  it  be  a “stiff”  scale  or 
not?  In  other  words,  shall  a large  number 
of  seats  be  held  at  $2?  Perhaps;  per- 
haps not.  This  point  is  settled  regard- 
less of  the  expensiveness  of  the  produc- 
tion or  of  the  expectations  of  the  public, 
but  upon  the  whim  of  the  advance  man- 
ager, who  has  never  been  in  the  city 


MERRY 
XMAS 
DINNER? 

Wo  aro  but  your 
agents— you  are 
the  host. 

300,000  poor  peo- 
ple cheered  last 
Xmas  In  the 
U.  S.  by  The 
Snlvatlon 
Army. 

Help  ns  in  this 
way  to  get  close 
to  those  people. 

Give  them  at 
least  one  happy 
day  in  the  year. 

$2.  OO  Feeda  a Family  of  Five 
Send  Donations  to  Com.  Miss  Booth 
118  Weit  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York  City 
Western  Dept.,  Comm.  Estill,  108  N.  Dearborn  St.,  ChicafO 


Will  you  give  one  family 


A PRODUCER  by  sheer  luck  has  hit 
upon  a play  which  has  caught  the 
popular  fancy  and  which  has  en- 
joyed prosperity  in  New  York  for  three 
months.  He  decides  to  send  it  on  tour. 
After  securing  a tentative  route,  his  first 
concern  is  to  engage  an  advance  man  or 
press  representative.  Does  he  canvass 
the  field  for  men  of  experience,  probity, 
and  business  judgment,  as  does  the  busi- 
ness man  in  any  other  field  of  activity, 
seeking  a sales-manager  to  whom  must 
be  intrusted  plenary  powers?  Hardly. 

The  theatrical  magnate  walks  over  to 
the  Lambs  Club  and  on  the  way  greets 
a swaying  adorner  of  one  of  the  libation 
doorways  of  Broadway. 

“Hello,  are  you  doing  anything?”  Per- 
haps the  addressee  isn’t,  or  if  he  is  he 
will  suggest  some  “good  scout,  a news- 
paper friend  of  mine,”  who  isn’t  doing 
anything. 

“Well,  send  him  around.  I’m  looking 
for  somebody  to  go  ahead  of  my  show.” 

The  “good  scout”  reports  next  morn- 
ing. He  gossips  with  the  telephone  girl 
in  the  outer  office  until  the  producer 
arrives  shortly  before'  noon,  when  he  is 
ushered  into  the  managerial  presence. 
Things  must  be  settled  quickly  because 
Mr.  Average  Producer  only  spends  from 
three  to  four  hours  a day  in  his  office. 

“Well,  young  man,”  begins  the  pro- 
ducer, “I’m  sending  out  my  play  for  a 
tour  to  the  Coast.  Have  you  had  any 
experience  in  the  show  business?  No? 
Well,  here’s  a great  opportunity  to  show 
what  you  are  worth.  You  know  my 
show  is  one  of  the  real  season’s  successes. 
I’ll  give  you  $75  a week;  next  year, 
you’ll  get  more.  Yes,  railroad  fares  are 
paid;  well,  I guess  we  will  stand  for 
Pullmans  where  night  jumps  are  neces- 
sary. We’ll  open  in  Scranton,  Pa.  Order 
your  paper  from  the  Blank  Lithograph- 
ing Company  and  your  flashlights  from 
Black’s.  Here  are  the  contracts  for  the 
first  ten  weeks.  I’ll  do  the  railroading 
for  the  company  from  this  office.  Now 
you  had  better  dig  out  tonight,  as  we 
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open  in  Scranton  next  Monday  and  you 
will  just  have  time  to  catch  the  Sunday 
papers  with  your  dope.  You  probably 
know  all  about  my  show,  as  it’s  been 
running  here  so  long.  What?  Yes, 
there’s  a scrapbook  of  newspaper  clip- 
pings that  have  appeared  in  the  New 
York  papers,  but,  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
we  haven’t  had  as  much  press  work  here 
as  we  ought,  and  the  scrapbook  hasn’t 
been  kept  up  very  carefully.  Have  you 
seen  the  show?  No?  Well,  perhaps 
you  had  better  wait  over  for  the  mid- 
night train  so  you  can  see  it  tonight.  I 
believe  that’s  all.  Be  sure  to  keep  me 
posted  where  I can  reach  you  by  wire 
when  I want  you,  and  you’ll  probably 
want  an  advance  for  expenses.  Here’s 
$50.  Oh,  don’t  bother  me  with  receipts. 
I’ll  tell  Jones,  who  will  be  the  manager 
back  with  the  show,  and  he  can  deduct 
it  from  your  first  week’s  salary.  Now, 
good-by,  and  good  luck.  Remember, 
this  show  ought  to  make  fifty  thousand 
dollars  this  year  and  it’s  up  to  you.” 

This  is  the  information  and  equip- 
ment with  which  many  an  advance  man 
or  “press  agent”  is  launched.  He  gathers 
up  his  contracts  with  the  theatres  in 
which  the  “show”  is  to  appear,  and  may 
or  may  not  find  a memorandum  stating 
how  much  and  what  size  paper  (for  bill- 
boards) is  needed  in  the  various  towns 
on  the  tour. 

He  reaches  the  first  town  and  finds 
the  theatre  manager  or  a box-office  boy. 
The  first  thing  to  be  determined  is  the 
scale  of  prices.  Has  he  a dollar-and-a- 
half  or  a dollar  show?  He  replies  that 
the  company  has  been  playing  at  $2  for 
the  best  seats  in  New  York.  But  the 
theatre  contract  says  the  “scale  of  prices 
shall  be  from  $1.50  to  25  cents,  unless 
mutually  agreed  upon.”  Perhaps  an  ex- 
pensive long  distance  telephone  message 
to  New  York  is  necessary  before  this 
point  is  settled,  and  invariably  it  is  set- 
tled in  favor  of  the  New  York  producer, 
in  spite  of  the  violation  of  the  letter  of 
the  contract.  It’s  to  be  a $2  scale  of 
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INVESTMENTS 

We  will  gladly  furnish  reportt  on  any  of  our 
Financial  Advertiser ». 

First  Mortgages  on  Oregon 

Washington  A Idaho  Farms  conservatively  worth  three 

times  the  amount  loaned  will  net  you  6%.  Write  for  list. 

Brumaux  Mortgage  Co.  ”^1®° 

OTTAKFR  — the  luscious  form  of  vim 

\{U/\nX.IY  VTAIO  food.  Made  ouly  from  the 
big,  plump  grains.  Regular  package  10  cents, 
lurge  size  25  cents,  except  in  far  west  and  south. 

The  Quaker  Oats  Company 

CHICAGO. 

THE  SWOBODA  SYSTEM  OP  CONSCIOUS  EVO- 
LUTION gives  unusual  health,  unusual  energy 
und  unusual  vitality. 

For  information  address 

ALOIS  P.  SWOBODA 

1895  Aeolian  Hall,  New  York  City. 
WINTON  SIX-  Free  from  experimental 

risks.  Write  for  catalog. 

The  Winton  Company 
118  Berea  Road,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

THE  UNIFORM  ELECTRIC  RATE  ASSOCIATION 
is  organized  to  agitute  for  rates  for  Public 
Service  curreut  based  on  the  principle  of  “Coat 
of  the  Service.” 

Technical  pamphlets — including  legal  opinion 
of  L.  D.  Braudels — will  be  sent  free  on  request. 
Box  894.  Toledo.  Ohio. 


5£A  TYPEWRITERS  AT 
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clerw^MjH.  L.mintru.n*.  BpK 

I*.  C.  Smith*.  Fox.  etc. -roar 
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Imachino  at  a bargail 


S40  fMT  cent  to  60  per 
:.  GAtKTK.  President. 


before  and  knows  nothing  of  the  financial 
conditions. 

In  ninety  per  cent  of  the  theatres  of 
America  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a uni- 
form scale  of  prices.  The  poor  theatre 
patron!  Not  only  is  he  the  only  buyer 
in  the  world  who  has  to  purchase  some- 
thing he  has  not  seen  and  which  he  is 
not  allowed  to  “sample”  or  “take  on 
approval,”  but  when  he  goes  to  the  box- 
office  window  frequently  he  does  not 
know  whether  he  is  to  be  charged  $2, 
$1.50,  or  $1  for  the  best  seats,  although 
he  may  have  purchased  a ticket  for  the 
same  seat  the  week  or  the  night  before 
at  any  one  of  those  prices.  He  not  only 
buys  in  the  dark,  but  in  addition  to  the 
money  which  he  may  lose,  he  is  wagering 
from  two  to  three  hours  of  his  time  in 
the  hope  that  he  will  be  entertained,  and 
if  he  is  not  there  is  no  redress. 

One  reason  for  the  fluctuation  of  thea- 
tre prices  is  the  whim  of  certain  players 
who  deem  it  beneath  their  dignity  and  a 
slur  on  their  reputations  to  play  at 
prices  less  than  $2.  So  it  not  infrequent- 
ly happens  that,  while  the  scale  of  prices 
ranging  from  50  cents  to  $2  is  advertised, 
in  reality  only  two  rows  of  seats  are  held 
at  the  $2  scale,  as  a sop  to  the  Cerberus- 
tempered  star.  Of  course,  the  theatre 


leaves  it  with  the  man  about  the  theatre, 
who  attends  to  the  distribution  of  posters 
and  heralds.  In  many  instances,  especial- 
ly in  the  smaller  cities,  the  advance  man 
never  sees  a proof  of  his  ad,  which,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  is  immaterial,  because 
he  knows  as  little  about  the  preparation 
of  attractive  ad  copy  as  the  ten-dollar- 
a-week  errand  boy  who  takes  the  copy 
to  the  printer. 

In  the  preparation  of  his  announce- 
ments for  the  various  newspapers,  the 
agent  is  entirely  unrestrained  in  the  use 
of  adjectives  and  figures.  Usually  he 
simply  makes  copies  of  the  stories 
which  he  has  prepared  in  sufficient  va- 
riety for  the  entire  season.  A three 
months’  engagement  on  Broadway  be- 
comes a “year’s  run”  by  the  time  the 
production  reaches  Newark,  and  “the 
original  all-star  New  York  cast”  has 
come  to  mean  less  than  nothing,  for 
every  burlesque  and  ten-cent  vaudeville 
sketch  company  uses  the  phrase  with  a 
glibness  that  is  laughable.  Yet,  an  ex- 
amination of  the  advertisements  and 
reading  notices  for  ninety  per  cent  of 
the  traveling  attractions  will  reveal  this 
phrase  in  use. 

No  attempt  at  honesty  in  the  publica- 
tion of  pictures  is  made.  The  same 


dearborn  typewriter  exchange 

Dept.  749  Chicago,  Illinois 


Cut  oat  this  ad  and  mail  It  to  os,  with  your  name  and 
address  (no  money) ; and  we  will  Bend  you  our  FAMOUS 
KARNAK  RAZOR  by  return  mail,  postpaid.  You  may 
ose  the  razor  for  30  dayB  FREE;  then,  if  you  like  it,  pay 
UB  $1.85.  If  you  don’t  like  it  send  it  back. 

MORE  COMPANY.  350  More  Building,  St  Louis.  Y 


patron  has  no  way  of  knowing  this  until 
lie  applies  at  the  box  office,  and  if  he 
does  not  feel  disposed  to  pay  $2  for  his 
seat  he  remains  away  from  the  play- 
house, ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the 
choicest  orchestra  chairs  were  on  sale  for 
$1.50.  If  he  asks  for  the  “best  seats,” 
pays  $2  each  for  them  and  discovers 
later  that  he  merely  bought  the  highest 


flashlights  which  were  made  in  New  York 
during  the  early  run  of  a play  are  used 
throughout  a tour,  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  perhaps  not  a single  member  of  the 
original  company  remains  in  the  cast. 
Such  methods  may  have  deceived  the 
public  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  when  the 
magazines  devoted  little  space  to  thea- 
tres, but  now  the  reader  in  Delhi,  Iowa, 


Garages6£yi£ 


if  he  is  interested  at  all  in  the  theatre, 
knows  as  well  the  personnel  of  the  orig- 
inal cast  of  a New  York  success  as  does 
the  producer  himself.  When  he  sees  the 
picture  of  members  of  the  original  cast 
and  goes  to  the  theatre  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  finding  them  in  their  original 
roles,  but  discovers  that  the  principals 
have  been  replaced  by  other  players  of 
perhaps  equal  merit,  but  less  distinction, 
his  faith  in  advance  promises  is  de- 
stroyed, and  a patron  is  thus  alienated 
from  the  theatre  because  there  is  no 
such  policy  as  honesty. 


priced,  not  the  best  seats,  he  is  one  more 
play  patron  who  is  weaned  from  the 
theatre  by  chicanery  and  haphazard 
methods. 

Our  advance  representative  having 
determined  “the  scale  of  prices,”  pro- 
ceeds to  write  the  advertisement  for  his 
attraction.  Now,  the  newspaper  rate  for 
theatrical  advertising  is  higher  than  that 
for  any  other  class  of  advertising,  and  it 
varies  not  with  the  amount  of  the  cir- 
culation of  the  medium,  but  largely  on 
the  whim  of  the  paper’s  business  office 
and  the  price  for  which  it  is  believed 
that  “the  theatre  will  stand.”  The  local 
manager  of  the  theatre  makes  no  violent 
protest,  because  he  only  pays  a small 
percentage  of  the  total,  the  major  part 
being  borne  by  the  traveling  company. 

And  owing  to  the  habit  of  producers  to 
consider  that  “every  week’s  business 
stands  alone,”  no  concerted  effort  has 
ever  been  made  by  New  York  theatrical 
managers  to  obtain  fair  advertising  rates, 
based  on  circulation  and  influence. 
Things  are  merely  allowed  to  drift  from 
season  to  season,  the  producer  consider- 
ing that  the  amount  which  could  be 
saved  is  hardly  worth  “worrying  about,” 
and  using  all  mediums  of  publicity  in 
each  community  rather  than  cooperate 
with  other  producers  in  a nation-wide 
appraisal  of  advertising  values.  The  ad- 
vance agent  prepares  the  “copy”  for  this 
expensive  newspaper  space.  Not  one 
advance  man  in  three  hundred  knows 
anything  whatever  about  ad-writing,  and 
yet  he  is  buying  space  at,  say,  $3.50  an 
inch,  whereas  the  local  merchant  pays  an 
experienced  ad-writer  to  set  forth  his 
wares  and  buys  advertising  space  at  per- 
haps 90  cents  or  $1  an  inch. 

The  advance  agent  “dashes  off”  his  ad 
copy  on  the  back  of  an  envelope  and 
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Successful  Printing 

V OU  will  find  The  Schilling  Press.  Inc.,  nn 
K organization  fully  equipped  to  handle  your 
printing  problems.  No  Job  too  large  or  noue 
too  small  to  receive  our  best  attention. 

Write  or  * phone  for  our  representative  to  call. 

The  Schilling  Press,  Inc. 

PRINTERS  OF  QUALITY 
137  East  25th  Street  New  York  City. 


10  x 12  feet  Steelcote 
Edwards  ready-to-uae  (far-  fffl 
age.  $69.60  complete.  Factory  Eg 
price.  Fireproof.  Portable.  Eg 
Quickly  set  up.  AH  styles  Ife 
and  sizes  of  garages  and  Qg 
portable  buildings.  Send 
postal  for  illustrated  catalog. 
The  Edwards  Mfg.  Co.  334  .384 


Fire  Prevention 
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grade  42  key  fully  visible 
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UIVEN  YOU  to  keep  as  your  own?  Then  by  post  card 
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WOODSTOCK  TYPEWRITER  C0..Dept.D  175  Chicago, IU. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Advertising  in  this  column  costs  40 c.  a line 
Minimum  space,  two  lines. 


FERTILE  FARMS  near  Phila. ; frnlt.  poultry, 
dairy;  catalog.  W.  8tevens,  Perkasie,  Pa. 


POETS — AUTHORS ! Poems  and  stories  are 

wanted  for  publication.  Literary  Bureau.  H2, 
Hannibal,  Mo. 


MOTORCYCLES  SUStfS  J»e 

taken  In  exchange  on  new  ones.  Send  for  special 
bargain  list.  Shaw  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  72,  Gales- 
burg. Kansas. 


Cleaning  Fluid 


Removes  Grease  Spots  Instantly 
Cleons  oil  moteriols  without  Injury  to  fobric  or  color. 
Silk.  Satin,  Loce,  Wool.  Coshmere,  Cotton.  Velour.  Felt, 
Velvet  * .<iras.  Net  Lisle,  Flonncl.  Scree,  Gauze,  Chiffon. 
White  K:d  Glo'cs  Coats.  Cloaks  Cloth  Uppers 

Silk  on.'  aatiu  slippers  Neckties  Furs 

Neckwrar  Coot  Collars  Blankets 

Feathers  Furniture  Covert  Veils 

Dresses  Portieres  Hosiery 

Parasol  i Tapestries  Lingerie 

Wraps  Rues  Jabots 

Opera  Capes  Carpets  Typewriters 

Ribbon*  Piano  Keys  Auto-Appard 

15c.  25c.  50c.  tl  Size  Books.  ! All  Drue  Stores. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


YOUR  20  word  classified  nd  in  20  Sunday  papers 
$."».  Cope  Agency,  8t.  Louis. 


MARKET  YOUR  SPARE  TIME  INTELLIGENT 
LY ; Commercial  information  wanted ; no  can- 
vassing. Write  “CICO”  27  Evansville.  Indiana. 


LEARN  the  Real  Estate  Business.  Our  instruction 
book  teaches : listing,  appraising,  management, 
salesmanship,  insurance,  brokerage,  advertising, 
renting  agency,  forms,  etc.  121  subjects.  Excels 
$20.00  course.  Buckeye  cover  75c.  Silk  cloth  $1.00, 
postpaid.  Catalqgmrrfree.  REALTYT  BOOK  COM- 
PANY. 0007  Ecclld  Av«l.  C.>TClinH.  Tihio. 
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Obeying  the  Impulse 

By  George  Kilpatrick 
T CANNOT  put  off  any  longer  writing 
A to  you  and  tell  you  how  I enjoy 
Harper's  Weekly.  I have  read  it  reg- 
ularly ever  since  Norman  Hapgood  took 
hold  and  I consider  it  the  best  paper  in 
the  country. 

Moravian  Falls,  N.  C. 

Babbling  on  Forever 

From  the  Post  (Boston,  Mass.) 
JJARPER’S  WEEKLY  still  continues 
to  bother  itself  with  sex,  and  con- 
tains this  week  an  article  on  its  cost. 
This  seems  to  vary  according  as  you 
take  it.  For  the  lady  who  wrote  the  ar- 
ticle it  appears  to  have  been  a poor 
bargain,  costing  her  one  chromosome  too 
many,  and  a very  unsatisfactory  acquisi- 
tion at  that.  The  author  of  the  paper  is 
anonymous,  but  whoever  she  is  we  beg 
leave  to  break  the  sad  news  to  her  that 
cost  what  it  may  it  will  never  be  abol- 
ished. Reformers  may  fulminate  against 
it  and  the  Progressive  party  may  advo- 
cate a constitutional  amendment  rele- 
gating it  to  limbo,  but  like  Tennyson’s 
brook,  or  one  of  Hall  Caine’s  continued 
stories,  we  fear  it  will  go  babbling  on 
forever. 

Con fession 

From  the  Globe  (New  York  City.) 
lyjARVIN  FERREE,  formerly  manag- 
ing editor  of  La  Tribuna  of  Mexico 
City,  and  as  such  an  upholder  of  the 
Huerta  administration  and  a violent  op- 
ponent of  the  Mexican  policy  of  the 
Wilson  administration,  is  now  convinced 
that  he  erred  and  makes  confession  to 
this  effect  in  Harper’s  Weekly. 

Rise  and  Rice 

By  C.  P.  Crumb 

T BEG  to  be  recorded  as  one  insuffer- 
ably snobbish  about  having  learned 
to  say  rice  for  rise  betimes.  As  a slow 
reader  and  a slower  learner,  however, 
I ask  to  add  that  an  occasional  editorial 
digression  into  the  problem  of  raise  in  its 
relation,  say,  to  race,  might  equally  well 
sustain  the  interest  of  your  average 
reader. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A Bold  Statement 

From  the  Sentinel,  (Milwaukee,  Wis.) 
'J'HE  editor  of  Harper's  Weekly 
makes  what  h calls  “A  Bold  State- 
ment.” Here  it  is: 

“There  are  more  beautiful  women  on 
Fifth  avenue  than  on  any  other  street  in 
the  world — at  least . more  women  who 
look  as  if  they  were  beautiful.” 

A "bold  statement”  indeed.  Closely 
inspected,  a brazen  statement.  For  what 
this  chap  really  says  without  quite  say- 
ing it  is  that  appearances  are  deceitful, 
and  if  you  take>he  Fifth  avftiue  brand 
of  female  tfeiufc^Qor  t^J  J fl£?l  thing 


you  may  in  most  cases  be  badly  fooled. 

Editor  Hapgood  may  or  may  not  be 
himself  richly  endowed  with  the  fatal 
gift  of  beauty.  But  it  is  frequently  noted 
among  philosophers  that  men  w7ho  are  as 
homely  as  sin,  Socrates  or  Schopenhauer, 
are  apt  to  be  mighty  exacting  about 
beauty  in  others. 

Beauty  unadorned’s  adorned  the  most. 
Adornment  may,  as  Harper’s  Weekly 
meanly  insinuates,  be  the  chief  cause  of 
the  appearance  of  beauty  on  Fifth  ave- 
nue. But  that  is  a point  for  settlement 
by  Editor  Bok  of  the  Ladies  Home 
Journal. 

. Iconoclasm 

From  the  News-Leader  (Richmond,  Va.) 
U/  ITH  most  ill-timed  iconoclasm,  Pro- 
fessor Albert  Bushnell  Hart  chal- 
lenges, in  Harper’s  Weekly,  the  authen- 


ticity of  that  John  Smith- Pocahontas 
story,  his  only  ground  being  that  some 
things  related  in  John’s  “True  Relations” 
excite  the  suspicion  that  he  would  have 
been  an  ornament  to  an  Ananias  club. 

Postal  Savings  Banks 

From  the  Herald  (Erie.  Pa.) 
POSTMASTER  GENERAL  BURLE- 
SON, writing  in  Harper’s  Weekly, 
showrs  how'  the  postal  savings  act  has 
inured  to  the  benefit  both  of  the  country 
and  of  the  foreign  born  population,  from 
which  come  the  majority  of  the  de- 
positors. 

The  country  as  a result  of  the  act 
has  the  use  of  about  S6S.000,000  which 
but  for  the  facilities  it  offers  would 
be  in  hiding  or  sent  abroad,  and  the 
stove,  old  stocking  and  secret  burial 
place  have  gone  out  of  use  as  banks. 

Enervation 

From  the  Journal  (Columbus,  Ohio.) 
JJARPER’S  WEEKLY,  which  we  sup- 
pose knows,  says  that  the  most  en- 
ervating qf  bad  habits  is  luxury,  and  we 
guess  we  won’t  buy  a new7  winter  suit 
after  all,  as  wre  certainly  should  hate  to 
be  enervated. 


Anglo-French  Gold  Bonds 

Yielding  an  Income  of  Nearly  5\% 

On  Your  Investment 

These  bonds  are  the  joint  and  several  obligation 
becunty  0f  the  governments  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  the  Republic  of  France.  The 
ultimate  security  is  the  whole  taxing  power  of  the  British  and 
French  governments  and  the  financial  morality  of  the  British 
and  French  peoples. 

_ Over  one  half  of  the  issue  of  $500,000,000  was  with- 

lncome  drawn  for  investment  by  members  of  the  purchasing 
group.  The  balance  is  offered  at  98  and  interest,  yielding  an 
income  of  nearly  5l/2%.  British  Consols  and  French  Rentes 
have  usually  sold  in  normal  times  at  prices  to  yield  only  21  •>% 
to  3V2%. 

c . In  addition  to  the  income  of  nearly  5l/2%,  each 

Conversion  bond  carries  with  it  a special  privilege  entitling 
rnvuege  the  holder,  if  he  does  not  desire  to  have  his  bond 
redeemed  at  par,  to  exchange  it  at  or  before  maturity — which 
is  five  years  from  date — for  a 4V2%  bond  of  the  two  govern- 
ments, which  will  run  until  1940,  but  redeemable  at  the  option 
of  the  governments  on  and  after  October  15,  1930.  Based  on 
the  yield  of  British  Consols  and  French  Rentes  in  past  years, 
such  a bond  would  have  sold  below7  110  in  only  three  years  of 
the  eighty  years  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  war  and 
would  have  sold  during  this  period  at  high  as  126. 

n . The  bonds  are  issued  in  convenient  denomi- 

lonvemence  nations  of  $100,  $500  and  $1000,  and  in 

coupon  and  registered  form,  offering  equal  opportunity  and 
return  to  all  classes  of  investors.  To  offer  a convenient  market 
for  their  subsequent  purchase  or  sale,  they  will  be  listed  on 
the  New7  York  Stock  Exchange.  Their  value,  as  a basis  for 
loans,  is  already  well  established  among  the  banks  of  the 
country. 

Interest  Payable  October  15  and  April  15 

Make  Application  to  any  Bank,  Trust  Company,  Bond 
Dealer  or  Broker 
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OTHER 

PEOPLE’S 

MONEY 

and  how 

The  Bankers  Use  It 


By  LOUIS  D.  BRANDEIS 


A book  of  vital  interest  to  Every  Man  or 
Woman  Who  Puts  Money  in  a Bank,  Trust 
Company  or  Savings  Fund,  or  Pays  Insur- 
ance Premiums 

When  you  step  away  from  the  receiving  teller’s 
window  have  you  more  than  a hazy  idea  what  will 
happen  to  the  money  you  have  just  deposited?  Do 
you  know  whom  it  will  serve  the  better — you,  its 
owner,  or  the  banker,  its  trustee? 

This  book  will  tell  you  clearly,  incisively  and  in- 
terestingly, how  credit  is  often  manipulated  for  the 
enrichment  of  the  few,  without  regard  for  the  inter- 
ests of  the  many;  how  small  borrowers  are  placed 
constantly  at  a disadvantage;  how  the  trend  is  auto- 
matically toward  the  concentration  of  wealth;  and 
how  these  conditions  may  be  remedied. 

“The  story  of  how  concentration  went  astray,” 
told  for  the  reader  who  wants  facts  interestingly  pre- 
sented, by  one  who  is  destined  to  be  accorded  a high 
place  among  the  very  few  great  constructive  thinkers 
of  our  times. 

The  price:  $1.00,  check,  money  order  or  bill,  at 
our  risk. 


Postpaid,  if  you  use  the  coupon 


Carper's  Weekly,  251  Fourth  Ave., 
N.  Y.  C. 

Gentlemen:  114 

I enclose  SI. 00,  for  which  please  send 
ne  a copy  of  “Other  People’s  Money,” 
>y  Louis  D.  Brandeis. 
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Peace  Efforts 

NUMBERLESS  newspapers  have  accused  Mr. 

Ford  of  seeking  free  advertising.  But  is  it 
fair  to  charge  him  with  bad  motives?  No  doubt 
there  have  been  mistakes.  Mr.  Ford  has  been  badly 
advised  about  the  personnel.  The  invitation  to  Ex- 
Congressman  Bartholdt  alone  was  enough  to  give 
a bad  impression.  “By  Christmas”  was  a silly  esti- 
mate of  time.  But  it  is  quite  impossible  to  tell 
whether,  taking  the  favorable  and  unfavorable 
aspects,  the  trip  will  do  more  harm,  through  appear- 
ance of  jauntiness  and  ignorance,  or  more  good 
through  encouraging  the  public  mind  to  keep  to  the 
task  of  saying  exactly  for  what  purpose  the  war  is 
to  be  continued.  If  there  are  liberal  forces  enough 
in  Germany,  once  unchained,  to  accept  the  status 
quo  ante,  the  war  ought  to  stop,  even  if  the  indemnity 
to  Belgium  is  contributed  to  by  both  sides.  Gener- 
osity will  do  no  harm  in  the  end.  Of  course,  if  there 
are  not  such  forces,  and  Germany  ^wishes  only  to 
consider  peace  as  the  contestant  having  the  advantage 
in  the  first  year,  there  is  no  basis.  Our  own  opinion 
is  that  every  country  would  be  better  off,  the  world 
would  be  better  off,  if  peace  were  made  now  on  such 
a basis,  than  if  it  were  made  in  another  year  or  two 
or  three  after  Germany  was  beaten  back  by  attrition 
and  exhaustion.  Perhaps  her  people  would  not  wish 
peace  without  being  paid  an  indemnity  because  they 
caught  Europe  napping.  Perhaps  France  would  not 
stop  without  Alsace-Lorraine.  Perhaps  Russia  wants 
another  crack  at  Germany  in  the  spring.  Perhaps 
England  wants  the  German  navy.  But  these  are 
guesses.  It  is  at  least  as  probable  that,  if  peace  were 
made  on  the  basis  of  what  existed  before  the  war, 
there  would  be  less  bitterness  left  everywhere  and 
there  would  be  a rapid  democratic  movement  in  Ger- 
many. 

Germany  should  be  the  most  eager  of  all  for  peace 
not  on  the  basis  of  victory,  but  of  the  first  round  won 
and  the  last  round  sure  to  be  lost  if  it  is  fought. 
She  should  be  most  eager  not  only  because  she  will 
be  stripped  of  men  and  bankrupt  even  more  than  her 
enemies,  but  because  her  trade  for  a long  time,  and 
her  diplomacy  also,  are  going  to  be  impeded  by  the 
memory  of  her  treaty-breaking  and  her  frightfulness. 
It  will  take  many,  many  years  before  the  great 
belligerent  powers  and  most  of  the  leading  neutrals 
can  feel  as  they  once  felt  toward  Germany;  unless 
indeed  a peaceful  revolution  takes  place  in  that 
country,  and  the  Hohenzollerns,  whether  they  reign 
or  not,  actually  rule  no  more. 

Readers  all  over  the  world  have  been  noticing  the 
effect  of  having  German  kings  in  Bulgaria  and  Rou- 


mania,  and  a German  queen  in  Greece.  When  did 
that  Germanization  of  the  Balkan  royal  houses  be- 
gin? What  a little  time  ago  it  was,  as  history 
counts,  that  Disraeli  led  the  move  as  a check  to 
Russia.  Man  does  not  see  far  into  the  morrow.  The 
impossibility  of  foreseeing  distant  results  is  one  of 
the  strongest  arguments  against  continuing  a most 
exhausting  war  of  several  years  on  theories  that  in 
half  a century  may  be  shown  up  as  wholly  errone- 


Preparation  and  Payment 

A USTRIA  protested  against  our  furnishing  muni- 
tions  to  the  Allies.  We  proved  that  such  sale 
was  according  to  international  law  and  according  to 
German  and  Austrian  precedent.  She  answered,  ad- 
mitting that  the  continuation  of  ordinary  munition 
business  was  admissible,  but  denied  that  it  was  the 
same  principle  to  turn  over  our  industries  largely  to 
increasing  the  supply.  In  the  Alabama  case  we  made 
England  pay  because  a privateer  was  fitted  up,  in 
her  harbors,  to  operate  against  the  North.  Suppose 
Germany  and  Austria  should  be  victorious.  They 
might  say,  “We  can  take  territory  away  from  the 
Allies,  but  they  haven’t  any  money.  The  United 
States  has  all  the  gold.  We  will  take  it  away  from 
her.”  They  say  we  owe  an  immense  payment  on 
account  of  the  damage  done  by  munitions.  We  deny 
it.  They  become  peremptory.  We  refuse  to  yield 
and  they  come  across  and  take  New  York.  The 
Allies,  being  beaten,  do  not  interfere.  That  is  the 
sort  of  picture  that  many  Americans  are  drawing. 
We  do  not  think  it  especially  probable,  and  yet  the 
possibility  has  to  be  admitted,  or  later  a possible 
rapprochement  of  Germany  and  Japan,  if  Germany 
is  victorious  and  therefore  continues  militarist. 
Therefore  the  majority  think  it  a necessity,  however 
unpleasant,  to  be  in  somewhat  better  order  than  we 
are.  And  the  question  that  presses  is  how  is  it  to  be 
paid  for. 

When  Mr.  McAdoo  suggested  a tax  on  gasoline  and 
an  increased  income  tax  there  was  a yell  from  all  the 
privilege  papers,  as  we  prophesied  there  would  be. 
They  wanted  bonds  and  higher  tariff.  That  is  the 
searching  question  of  preparedness.  If  the  Demo- 
crats are  afraid  to  put  the  cost  of  it  on  the  well-to- 
do,  where  it  can  be  seen,  they  will  betray  their 
supposed  principles.  If  they  have  the  courage  of 
right  taxation  they  will  be  assaulted  by  all  the  organs 
of  privilege.  The  debates  in  Congress  this  month 
will  be  of  extraordinary  interest.  Watch  them.  You 
will  learn  a great  deal  about  inside  politics  if  you 
are  clever. 
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Some  kill  it  with  a bitter  look , 
Some  do  it  with  a club. 


Dragging  in  Religion 

CATHOLICS  in  the  United  States  ought  to  be  very 
slow,  for  their  own  sake  as  well  as  for  the  sake 
of  the  country,  in  injecting  a religious  issue  into 
American  politics.  It  is  certainly  not  excuse  enough 
for  such  a step  to  suggest,  or  even  to  prove,  that 
certain  Catholics  in  Mexico  have  been  maltreated  by 
the  Carranza  party.  Undoubtedly  people  of  every 
type  and  every  religion  have  been  maltreated  in 
Mexico.  The  only  ground  on  which  a protest  along 
religious  lines  would  be  excusable  would  be  the  pro- 
duction of  proof  that  the  Carranza  government  meant 
to  oppress  the  Catholics  as  such.  For  it  to  plan  to 
put  an  end  to  the  political  power  of  the  Church  in 
Mexico  is  perfectly  legitimate.  Many  of  the  stories 
that  are  circulated  need  a very  large  amount  of 
proof,  as  on  their  face  they  are  the  usual  brand  of 
atrocity  tale  that  springs  into  life  so  easily  nobody 
knows  how. 

As  far  as  the  attack  on  the  administration  is  con- 
cerned in  this  connection,  it  may  be  offset  by  the 
attacks  constantly  made  by  Protestants  who  allege 
that  Mr.  Tumulty,  being  a Catholic,  and  having  a 
hypnotic  power  over  the  President,  secures  excep- 
tional treatment  for  Catholic  priests  and  incon- 
siderate treatment  for  Protestant  clergymen;  brings 
about  quasi-administration  support  for  Democrats 
like  Roger  Sullivan,  who  are  in  bad  standing  but  are 
Catholics;  and  other  dreams  of  that  kind.  The  whole 
subject  might  better  be  dropped.  In  this  country 
an  act  or  a principle  should  be  judged  on  its  merits. 
Political  questions  should  not  be  involved  with  ques- 
tions of  creed.  The  Catholics  themselves  would  cer- 
tainly lose  by  making  it  a political  issue.  In  the 
recent  Massachusetts  election  the  Republicans  un- 
fairly, wantonly,  maliciously  circulated  the  idea  that 
Governor  Walsh  had  aeted  too  much  as  a Catholic. 
As  a matter  of  fact  he  had  acted  with  absolute  im- 


partiality.  The  controversy,  however,  did  him  much 
injury  and,  indeed,  was  enough  to  turn  the  scale 
against  him  in  the  election. 


Charity 


rPHE  action  of  Governor  Whitman  upon  the  letter 
of  Acting  Mayor  McAneny  of  New  York,  calling 
for  an  investigation  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities, 
has  met  with  much  approval.  If  there  is  any  one 
branch  of  public  activity  which  ought  to  be  free  from 
politics,  it  is  the  charitable  work  of  the  city  and  the 
state.  That  the  work  of  caring  for  the  sick,  housing 
the  homeless  and  sheltering  dependent  orphaned 
children  should  become  the  object  of  conspiracy  for 
selfish  ends  ought  to  be  incredible.  History,  how- 
ever, frequently  shows  that  public  charity  is  regarded 
as  a fruitful  field  for  those  with  special  interests. 
The  New  York  City  Charities  Commissioner,  John 
A.  Kingsbury,  has,  with  the  sturdy  and  consistent 
support  of  Mayor  Mitchel,  stood  out  stalwartly  for 
the  protection  of  the  city’s  wards  against  those  who 
would  put  charity  to  the  uses  of  plunder.  Therefore 
he  has  been  harassed  by  those  whose  subterranean 
activities  he  has  dared  to  molest. 

The  investigation  ordered  by  Governor  Whitman 
may  bring  out  of  the  cellar  the  forces  which  at- 
tempted to  interfere  with  the  effort  of  the  city  ad- 
ministration to  improve  the  lot  of  the  two  thousand 
mentally  defective  children  on  Randall’s  Island.  It 
may  disclose  the  motives  behind  the  notorious  report 
of  the  August,  1914,  Grand  Jury  of  the  City  and 
County  of  New  York.  Disagreeable  as  it  would 
be,  it  may  have  to  go  so  far  as  to  disentomb  the 
not-long-deceased  Civil  Service  Commission  for 
an  unpleasant  post  mortem.  It  may  disclose  facts 
which  will  result  in  improving  conditions  in  the  alms- 
houses, throughout  the  state;  in  elevating  the  stand- 
ards in  some  of  the  private  institutions  and  homes  to 
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which  the  City  of  New  York  appropriates  more  than 
five  million  dollars  annually;  in  eliminating  useless 
duplication,  overlapping  and  waste  in  public  agencies 
and  boards ; even  in  bringing  about  sweeping  changes 
both  in  methods  and  personnel. 

The  investigation  instituted  by  Governor  Whit- 
man is  not  only  of  most  serious  importance  to  the  City 
and  State  of  New  York,  but  also  by  example  through- 
out the  nation.  For  this  reason,  let  there  be  open 
public  hearings.  The  advertising  cannot  harm  the 
blind  man,  though  it  may  not  reform  the  thief. 

What  Is  a Postmaster  ? | 

THE  attention  attracted  by  the  postmastership  in 
New  York  is  wholesome.  It  focuses  attention 
on  the  barbarism  of  our  system,  by  which  we  treat 
offices  not  as  trusts  but  as  plums.  “Is  there  no  Dem- 
ocrat good  enough  to  fill  the  place?”  say  the  partisans 
of  the  trough.  Of  course  the  only  civilized  question 
would  be,  “Is  the  man  doing  his  job?” 

Mr.  Morgan,  whose  long  service  in  New  York  has 
aroused  so  much  interest,  was  born  in  Marshall, 
Michigan.  At  eighteen  something  urged  him  to  try 
his  luck  in  New  York  City.  He  got  a job  there  as  a 
letter  carrier.  For  four  years  he  worked  in  gray; 
then  he  had  a year  as  a stamp  clerk.  From  the  stamp 
window  he  was  promoted  to  a desk  job — assistant 
superintendent  of  a branch  office.  Then  he  won  first 
place  in  a civil  service  examination  and  became  a 
branch  office  superintendent.  Steadily  as  a clock 
hand  he  moved  on  after  that  to  general  superintend- 
ent of  city  deliveries,  assistant  postmaster,  acting 
postmaster,  and,  finally  (for  the  past  eight  years),  to 
postmaster.  He  heads  an  organization  which  handles 
more  mail  than  is  handled  yearly  in  twenty-eight 
states  of  the  Union  combined.  No  one  has  charged 
that  he  mixes  politics  in  his  business.  Is  a post- 
master a technical  expert  or  a political  hireling? 

Jews  in  School  and  College 

SOMETIMES  interest  in  a subject  turns  out  far 
less  than  a periodical  expects,  sometimes  far 
greater.  We  started  to  publish  an  article  on  Zionism. 
It  expanded  into  three  on  the  Jewish  situation  in 
general.  That  series  called  out  so  many  comments 
that  another  series  of  three  based  on  those  comments 
became  necessary.  Again  the  interest  makes  it  nec- 
essary to  go  on.  We  shall  publish  a series  of  articles, 
at  least  three  in  number,  on  the  Jews  in  American 
schools  and  colleges,  as  soon  as  the  material  is 
gathered.  Meantime  we  shall  be  glad  of  information 
from  our  readers  about  Jews  in  faculties  or  student 
bodies,  their  accomplishments  or  shortcomings,  and 
their  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  student  body  or 
faculty.  How  do  they  stand  as  students?  Do  they 
meet  any  special  obstacles  in  societies  or  athletics? 
And  how  do  the  different  colleges  and  schools  differ 
in  this  respect? 


Cheers 


lliT R.  WINTHROP  AMES  has  been  ordered  by  his 
physician  to  take  at  least  a year’s  lest.  It  is  a 
hard  contest  he  has  waged,  for  most  Americans  hate 
ideas  on  the  stage.  May  he  come  back  cheerful  and 
ready  for  another  encounter  with  apathy.  He  is  a 
good  fighter  and  needed  in  an  uphill  contest. 


Acting  Shakespeare 


HOW  many  times  has  some  star  or  all-star  aggre- 
gation made  a hideous  noise  about  putting  a 
Shakespeare  play  on  the  stage,  and*  then  presented  a 
spectacle  from  which  poetry  was  entirely  left  out? 
What  a contrast  when  the  David  Chanler  Dramatic 
Company,  Incorporated,  whatever  it  may  be,  quietly 
gives  Romeo  and  Juliet  with  genuine  insight!  A 
little  sputter  is  made  by  us  about  this  on  page  563, 
but  there  are  some  points  we  desire  to  bear  down 
on  here. 

What  are  the  Theodore  Reisig  Studios,  for  ex- 
ample? We  never  heard  of  them  until  we  read  the 
name  on  the  program,  yet  the  scenery  is  altogether 
adorable.  No  great  racket  has  been  made  about 
stage  management,  and  yet  never  in  our  long  interest 
in  Shakespeare  have  we  seen  one  of  his  plays  pro- 
duced in  such  fulne^  with  more  easy  speed,  with 
shorter  intermissions. 

On  Juliet  always  falls  the  heaviest  weight  of  act- 
ing. Miss  Khyva  St.  Albans  must  be  a young  per- 
son of  considerable  literary  sense.  In  the  earlier 
parts  of  the  play  the  qualities  required  to  act  this, 
the  most  difficult  female  juvenile  role  in  the  language, 
are  youthful  appearance  and  demeanor,  sweetness, 
gaiety,  ardor,  refinement,  humor.  All  these  Miss 
St.  Albans  has.  After  the  marriage,  however,  on  to 
the  end  of  the  play,  other  things  are  called  for, — 
indignation,  fear,  desperation,  high  resolve,  ability 
to  sweep  and  dominate.  Of  this  sheer  power  Miss 
St.  Albans  shows  no  trace  as  yet,  but  she  does  not 
venture  to  let  herself  try  for  these  bigger  effects,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  conclude  she  may  not  later  add 
force  to  her  unusual  discretion  and  intelligence. 

Romeo  shares  the  burden,  of  course,  on  almost 
equal  terms.  George  Relph  is  free  of  the  curse  of 
the  contemporary  drawing-room  actor,  fear  of  broad 
and  open  effects.  Shakespeare  cannot  be  played  ex- 
cept with  fervor.  Mr.  Relph  is  rough  in  places,  but 
he  is  vigorous  and  he  knows  that  an  Elizabethan 
blank-verse  tragedy  is  not  a teacup  drama.  Few 
actors  get  through  Romeo  without  flattening  out,  and 
Mr.  Relph  earns  congratulation  fully. 

Next  in  difficulty  comes  Mercutio, — the  inde- 
scribable, the  lovable,  usually  completely  spoiled  by 
being  wrenched  out  of  the  picture  and  made  self- 
conscious.  Frederick  Lewis  plays  him  as  he  is,  with 
overtopping  spirits,  generous,  inconsistent,  peppery, 
candid,  carried  away  by  the  events  on  the  stage,  not 
doing  vaudeville  stunts  for  the  audience, — a satis- 
fying and  likable  Mercutio.  There  are  others  who 
deserve  thanks,  but  the  point  we  have  in  mind  re- 
quires no  further  illustration:  that  it  is  perfectly  pos- 
sible to  give  the  soul  of  Shakespeare  with  little- 
known  American  actors  if  somebody  is  in  charge 
who  knows  his  or  her  business.  What  the  much- 
lauded  public  does  about  it  is  not  conclusive,  for  the 
poor  old  public  needs  dramatic  education  and  gets 
little  of  it.  Newspapers  give  many  times  as  much 
space  to  the  Winter  Garden  as  they  do  to  Romeo 
and  Juliet. 
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The  Chicago  Clothing  Strike 


By  EDITH  WYATT 


blocks  away  from 
the  nearest  garment 
factory,  he  was  shot 
down  in  the  open 
street. 

This  omission,  the 
tone  of  the  list,  and 
other  circumstances 
have  exposed  the 
police  to  the  charge 
of  partisanship  in 
their  conduct  in  re- 
gard to  the  strike. 
They  have  not  only 
failed  to  arrest  per- 
sons illegally  at- 
tacking strikers,  but 
they  have  arrested 
strikers  and  social 
workers  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  legal 
rights  of  peaceful 
picketing,  in  ap- 
pearing near  the 
garment  factories 
and  stating  the  case  of  the  union  to  strike-breakers. 

On  November  10th  one  thousand  persons,  most  of 
whom  had  been  arrested  simply  for  walking  on  the 
pavements  near  the  garment  factories,  marched  to  the 
City  Hall  together  to  appear  in  court.  But  the  crowd 
was  too  large, — even  the  horde  of  accompanying  police 
was  too  large, — to  be  confined  in  a court  room.  So 
every  one  was  released,  to  appear  on  his  or  her  own 
recognizance  the  following  week.  It  is  impossible  to 
regard  this  performance  in  civil  procedure  as  anything 
other  than  an  absurdity. 

In  making  arrests  and  bringing  prosecutions  against 
such  persons  among  the  strikers  as  have  violently  at- 
tacked their  opponents,  the  police  should  of  course 
receive  the  moral  support  of  all  admirers  of  good 
government.  But  enormous  numbers  of  the  arrests 
made  by  the  police  have  not  been  of  this  character;  and 
the  methods  of  arrest  have  in  many  cases  been  abso- 
lutely unworthy  of  respect  or  tolerance. 

Here  is  an  affidavit  of  one  such  case,  which  was  ob- 
tained by  the  Director  of  the  Immigrants’  Protective 
League,  Miss  Grace  Abbott: 
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industrial  disputes 
by  the  same  trade 
board’s  arbitration. 
The  board,  is  com- 
posed of  five  mem- 
bers representing  the 
firm,  five  represent- 
ing the  workers,  and 
a neutral  member 
whose  salary  is  paid 
by  each  side  in 
equal  division,  and 
who  may  give  the 
casting  vote  in  a tie. 

Six  weeks  ago  the 
employees  of  many 
other  clothing  fac- 
tories in 


Chicago, 
hoping  to  obtain 
the  same  terms  as 
those  in  vogue  at  Hart  Schaffner  & Marx,  organized 
as  members  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America,  and  sent,  through  their  president,  Mr.  Sidney 
Hillman,  a letter  to  about  two  hundred  individual  em- 
ployers, requesting  these  gentlemen  to  meet  their 
officers  for  the  purpose  of  arbitrating  difficulties  which 
had  arisen  in  the  trade.  This  communication  received 
no  reply  from  the  majority  of  the  recipients,  except  that 
several  of  the  employers  addressed  stated  in  press  in- 
terviews (which  they  have  never  contradicted)  that 
they  had  thrown  the  letter  into  the  waste-paper  basket. 

These  employers  obtained  for  their  houses  the  special 
privilege  of  a police  guard  of  over  four  hundred  officers, 
nearly  a tenth  of  the  entire  force.  By  the  first  of  No- 
vember this  guard,  according  to  a careful  estimate  made 
by  the  editor  of  the  Christian  Socialist — an  estimate 
obtained  from  the  Police  Department  Budget  on  record 
in  the  Municipal  Library — had  cost  the  citizens  of  Chi- 
cago sixty  thousand  dollars  in  police  salaries  on  behalf 
of  private  interests. 

As  a justification  for  this  extensive  guard  for  private 
interests,  Acting  Chief  of  Police  Herman  Schuettler 


General  view  of  the  parade  in  which  fifteen  thousand  strikers  participated, 
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“Bessie  Att  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  County  of  Cook 
and  State  of  Illinois,  being  duly  sworn,  doth  depose 
and  say  that  she  is  twenty-two  years  of  age  and  re- 
sides at  1430  W.  13th  street,  and  that  previous  to  Sep- 
tember 27th  she  was  employed  at  Lamm  & Co.’s  as  a 
canvas-baster,  earning  on  the  average  $4  a week. 

“Deponent  further  states  that  on  October  1st,  at  5 
p.  m.,  she  was  walking,  in  company  with  Annie  Wein- 
stein, in  front  of  Lamm  & Co.’s  on  Jackson  near  Green 
street,  when  a policeman  took  hold  of  her  arm  and 
dragged  her  to  the  corner  of  the  street  where  four  offi- 
cers were  beating  two  boys,  Josef  Goodman  and  Charles 
Goldman,  who  appeared  to  be  about  fifteen  years  old. 
Blood  wras  flowing  from 
Josef’s  nose  and  mouth, 
so  deponent  tried  to  help 
him,  when  the  officer 
who  had  hold  of  her 
arm  struck  her  a severe 
blow  in  the  stomach,  re- 
sulting in  an  incomplete 
fracture  of  the  lower  end 
of  the  breast  bone.  She 
fell  against  the  building, 
was  thrown  into  a pa- 
trol wagon,  together 
with  two  young  boys 
and  a number  of  strik- 
ers, most  of  them  girls 
who  had  also  been  in- 
jured. • 

“Deponent  further 
states  that  she  is  suf- 
fering constant  pain.” 

This  affidavit  is  also 
supported  by  a doctor’s 
statement  of  this  wo- 
man’s injury. 

Here  is  another  such 
record : 

“Mrs.  Josie  Mott  of 
the  City  of  Chicago, 

County  of  Cook  and 
State  of  Illinois,  being 
duly  sworn,  doth  depose 
and  say  that  she  is  35 
years  old,  resides  at 
1428  Elk  Grove  avenue, 
that  previous  to  the 
present  strike  she  was  a 
finisher  at  Kuh,  Nathan 
& Fisher’s,  earning  $4  a 
week  on  the  average. 

“Deponent  further 
states  that  on  September 
29th,  at  4 p.  m.,  she  and 
several  girl  strikers 
were  picketing  the  Kuh, 

Nathan  & Fischer  shop 
on  North  avenue,  and 
that  she  saw  a fellow 
employee  whom  she 
knew  very  well  looking 
out  of  the  shop  window; 
that  deponent  waved 
her  handkerchief  to  the  girl  on  the  inside  in  friendly 
greeting,  and  that  an  officer  who  is  regularly  stationed 
there  came  up  to  her  and  took  hold  of  her  arms,  grip- 
ping them  so  tightly  as  to  cause  great  pain  and  black 
and  blue  marks,  pulled  her  hair,  struck  her  in  the  face 
and  head,  and  kicked  her  about.” 

Affidavit  after  affidavit  of  offenses  of  this  character 
was  read  by  Miss  Abbott  early  in  October  at  a meeting 
of  a neutral  committee  of  organizations  of  women  held 
at  the  Chicago^Woman’s  Club.  These  affidavits  form  a 


Scene  at  Halsted  and  Jackson  streets , showing  a crowd  surround - 
ing  the  police,  one  of  whom  has  seized  a girl  striker. 


A mounted  policeman  holding  striker  whom  he  has  just  arrested. 
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record  not  of  civilized  police  regulation,  but  of  degraded 
and  needless  police  brutality.  As  a result  of  this  revela- 
tion of  the  attitude  of  the  police,  the  City  Council  re- 
quested the  standing  committee  on  police  to  investigate 
these  matters,  and  requested  the  Mayor  to  appoint  an 
aldermanic  strike  committee,  to  investigate  the  entire 
subject  of  the  strike.  The  police  committee,  after  an 
exhaustive  investigation,  has  recommended  the  removal 
from  the  neighborhood  of  the  factories  of  all  sluggers 
and  all  non-uniformed  police.  The  aldermanic  strike 
committee  has  recommended  the  appointment  of  a 
permanent,  neutral  police  committee  for  preserving  or- 
der in  the  city  on  behalf  of  the  representations  of  both 

sides  in  future  industrial 
disputes.  This  appoint- 
ment will  have  to  be  rat- 
ified by  the  entire  coun- 
cil, and  has  not  yet 
been  voted  on. 

IN  THE  meantime 
ninety  clothing  firms, 
instead  of  throwing  the 
communication  of  their 
employees  into  the 
waste-paper  basket,  an- 
swered it;  arranged  to 
hear  the  representations 
of  the  officers  of  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  of  America ; 
and  are  now  operating, 
at  considerable  profit, 
plants  which  together 
employ  between  six  and 
seven  thousand  workers. 

On  three  points  in  the 
clothing  trades  situation 
and  strikes  in  Chicago 
the  general  public  has 
gained  a misleading  im- 
pression. The  first  of 
these  points  is  the  posi- 
tion of  the  two  labor 
organizations  frequently 
mentioned  in  this  con- 
nection. The  United 
Garment  Workers  and 
the  Amalgamated  Cloth- 
ing Workers  are  two  dis- 
tinct labor  organizations 
in  Chicago,  the  last 
named  having  separated 
from  the  first  because  of 
internal  differences.  The 
United  Garment  Work- 
ers’ Union,  which  is  the 
older  association,  has 
the  charter  of  the 
American  Federation  of 
Labor.  According  to 
its  constitution  that 
body  cannot  issue  a 
duplicate  charter  to  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers’  Union,  altnough  this,  in  Chicago,  is  far  larger 
numerically  than  the  United  Garment  Workers’  Union. 

Because  of  this  technical  difficulty  persons  opposed  to 
both  unions  have  asserted  that  a recognition  of  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers’  Union  would  mean  an 
opposition  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  This 
is  not  true.  The  membership  of  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  Labor  contributes  to  the  support  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Clothing  Workers’  Union,  though  for  technical 
reasons  it  cannot  give  it  a charter;  and  the  officers  of 
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the  Illinois  Federation  of  Labor  have  appeared  repeat- 
edly in  public  in  Chicago  in  the  cause  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Clothing  Workers. 

The  second  element  in  the  situation  which  the  public 
does  not  understand  is  the  psychological  reason  why 
numbers  of  the  non-union  employers  have  refused  to 
meet  representatives  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers’  Union.  Prior  to  1905  the  clothing  trades  of 
Chicago  were  thoroughly  organized  in  the  body  of  the 
United  Garment  Workers.  Numbers  of  the  houses 
standing  out  against  all  dealings  with  unions  were  union 
houses  ten  years  ago.  At  this  time  the  United  Garment 
Workers’  Union  in  Chicago  is  said  to  have  abused  its 
power  by  corrupt  practises  of  the  gravest  character.  A 
quoted  instance  of  one  of  the  least  of  its  offenses  is  its 
unscrupulousness  in  dictating  employment.  It  is  said 
that  there  were  two  union  garment  factories  in  the  city 
which  were  familiarly  referred  to  throughout  the  busi- 
ness as  “the  Orphanage”  and  “the  Washingtonian 
Home,”  because  these  establishments  were  forced  by 
the  practises  of  the  United  Garment  Workers’  Union  to 
engage  the  most  incompetent  workers  in  the  trade. 

The  bitterness  preceding  the  strike  of  1905,  which 
resulted  in  a defeat  of  the  United  Garment  Workers’ 
Union,  still  affects  many  members  of  the  Employers’ 
Association.  Their  experience  of  a decade  ago  should 
be  mentioned  in  a fair  consideration  of  the  situation, 
and  may  serve  to  explain,  though  it  cannot  justify,  their 
prejudice  against  labor  unions.  Especially  thL  ex- 
perience cannot  justify  a prejudice  against  the  Amal- 
gamated Clothing  Workers’  Union,  which  represents  a 
secession  from  the  United  Garment  Workers  and  has  a 
record  of  five  years’  reliable  dealing. 

The  other  element  in  the  situation  which  the  public 
does  not  realize  is  the  peculiar  necessity  in  the  great 
needle  trades  of  a just  system  of  determining  labor 
prices.  Every  woman  who  has  ever  sewed,  either  by 
machine  or  hand,  knows  how  unexpectedly  long  it  some- 
times takes  to  complete  some  special  operation  in  sew- 
ing, and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  sometimes  possible 
to  complete  an  operation  more  rapidly  than  one  could 
have  foreseen.  Nothing  except  actual  experience  can 
estimate  the  amount  of  time  and  labor  required  for 
every  new  undertaking  in  clothing  manufacture,  and 
there  are  new  undertakings  with  every  change  in  style, 
and  the  clothing  workers  are  paid  by  the  piece  through- 
out the  Chicago  market.  How  is  a payment  to  be  de- 
termined fairly  for  each  sewer  and  cutter  and  baster 
and  buttonholer  and  presser  in  each  operation  of  this 
changing  and  complicated  craft?  Only  by  clear,  specific 
observation  and  agreement  on  the  basis  of  known  fact. 

The  difference  in  effort  occasioned  by  difference  in 
material  is  very  great,  and  not  to  be  determined  by 
speculation,  nor  by  a guess  at  what  one  might  think 
reasonable.  As  between  a presser  who  is  paid  fifty 
cents  for  pressing  a certain  kind  of  coat  and  another 
presser  who  is  paid  sixteen  cents  for  pressing  another 
kind  of  coat,  the  fifty-cent  presser,  because  of  the  great- 
er difficulty  in  handling  the  material  he  must  use,  may 
be  an  underpaid  worker,  and  the  sixteen-cent  presser 
may  be  a very  well-paid  worker,  easily  able,  with  a more 
pliable  stuff,  to  complete  so  many  garments  in  a week’s 
work  as  to  earn  from  seven  to  eight  dollars  more  than 
the  fifty-cent  presser. 

^BOUT  four  years  ago  a union  garment  factory  operat- 
ing under  a trade  board  found  that  the  buttonholes 
the  house  had  been  making  were  too  heavy,  and  that 
they  puckered  the  material  in  a newer  and  lighter  weight 
of  clothing  the  firm  was  beginning  to  manufacture.  On 
this  account  the  firm  supplied  the  buttonhole  makers 
with  a thinner  cord  of  gimp  for  filling  the  edge  of  the 
buttonhole,  and  a finer  grade  of  twist  for  working  it. 
The  difference  both  in  the  gimp  and  the  twist  was  very 
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slight.  Naturally  neither  the  firm  nor  the  buttonhole 
makers  had  thought  much  about  the  matter  at  first. 
Some  of  the  buttonhole  makers  could  work  more  rapidly 
with  the  newer  materials  and  preferred  to  use  them. 
But  the  majority  of  the  buttonhole  makers  claimed  that 
the  finer  gimp  and  twist  required  so  much  more  work 
for  a buttonhole  that  they  caused  a decrease  in  wage. 
This  decrease,  they  argued,  ought  to  be  compensated  for 
by  an  eighth  or  a quarter  of  a cent  increase  in  the  rate 
for  each  buttonhole,  according  to  the  difficulty  en- 
countered in  different  grades  of  cloth. 

They  reported  their  difficulties  to  the  trade  board, 
which  looked  into  the  matter  carefully.  The  firm’s 
representatives  reported  that  in  the  course  of  a year  the 
firm  would  be  required  to  pay,  in  buttonhole  makers’ 
wages,  ten  thousand  dollars  more  than  heretofore.  The 
representatives  of  the  buttonhole  workers  reported  that 
the  buttonhole  makers,  in  working  with  the  finer  gimp 
and  twist,  would  have  earned  for  the  same  effort  they 
expended  formerly  ten  thousand  dollars  less  than  here- 
tofore. 

How  was  this  matter  adjusted?  By  a strike  of  the 
entire  factory?  By  a silent  submission  on  the  part  of 
the  workers  to  a loss  of  ten  thousand  dollars?  By  a 
forfeiture  on  the  part  of  the  firm  of  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars in  extra  wages,  with  no  corresponding  receipt  in 
output?  By  none  of  these  unsatisfactory  methods.  By 
a special  effort  the  firm  obtained  a kind  of  gimp  and 
of  twist  which  made  a suitable  buttonhole  in  light- 
weight cloths,  and  yet  could  be  used  by  the  majority  of 
the  buttonhole  workers  as  rapidly  as  the  former  heavier 
twist  and  gimp.  The  few  buttonholers  who  could  work 
rapidly  with  the  buttonhole  materials  which  had  caused 
the  difficulty  continued  to  use  these,  and  back-wages 
on  the  eighth  of  a cent  and  quarter  of  a cent  basis  were 
paid  by  the  firm  for  all  the  buttonholes  made  with  this 
lighter  gimp  and  twist  by  the  buttonholers  whose  work 
had  been  retarded  by  these  materials.  The  decision  of 
the  trade  board  was  satisfactory  to  every  one  concerned. 
In  the  non-union  factories  these  complicated  matters, 
the  payment  for  each  new  style,  material  and  process, 
are  customarily  determined  by  the  hasty  fiat  of  a fore- 
man or  a sub-fcreman,  from  whom  there  is  no  appeal, 
and  who  has  no  time  or  opportunity  to  analyze  opera- 
tions and  fix  prices  correctly. 

rpHESE  instances  may  serve  to  show  the  enormous 
possibilities  of  injustice  in  wage  in  the  clothing 
industry,  through  unconsidered  decisions.  In  the 
writer’s  view  this  extremely  simple  but  constant  and 
every-day  need  of  a just  system  of  determining  labor 
prices  in  the  needle  trades  is  the  most  important  point 
in  the  entire  situation.  Think  of  the  innumerable  miles 
of  stitching  sewed  every  year  by  hand  and  machine 
for  the  wearers  of  ready-made  clothing.  Is  all  this 
work  performed  for  the  world  to  be  paid  for  by  undis- 
criminating judgments — on  the  old  terms  of  arbitrary 
foremen  and  injustices  for  thousands  of  workers?  Or 
is  it  to  be  paid  for  by  the  application  of  a clearer  modem 
method  to  a multitudinous  modem  enterprise?  Is  Chi- 
cago’s history  of  civilization  in  one  of  her  greatest  in- 
dustries in  this  terrible  year  of  foreign  warfare  to  be 
one  of  retrogression  towards  the  ways  of  industrial  war, 
or  of  progression  towards  the  ways  of  industrial 
peace? 

No  one  pretends  that  all  the  persons  in  the  needle 
trades  who  arrange  their  affairs  by  arbitration  and  by 
a trade  board’s  rulings  will  live  happily  ever  afterwards. 
But  the  establishment  of  this  principle  in  the  present 
situation  would  mean  a genuine  act  of  public  spirit  on 
the  part  of  the  employers  involved,  and  a consummation 
greatly  to  be  hoped  for  by  all  the  persons  who  desire 
that  this  chapter  of  the  tale  of  civilization  in  Chicago 
should  have  a happy  ending. 

Original  from 
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PARIS  SMILES 


<nce  Di 


Once  agwjtey  i)i$3\i\growdedf  the  streets  thronged,  the  lights  gay — and  with  the  enemy  only  sixty 
O miles  away l 


Why  Paris  Smiles 

By  HENRY  GROFF  DODGE 


WHO  says  Paris  is  sad?  Paris  is 
Paris,  and  as  long  as  it  exists  it 
will  never  be  sad.  And  the 
French  people,  no  matter  what  comes 
of  grief  or  trial,  will  never  show  their 
sadness.  And  so  let  no  one  think  that 
Paris  is  today  a city  whose  sorrows  are 
paraded  before  the  world.  The  sorrow 
i3  there,  we  know,  in  every  French  heart, 
but  it  is  hidden  by  a smile.  What  we 
see,  as  we  look  at  Paris  today,  is  courage, 
gaiety, — and  always  a smile. 

I do  not  mean,  that  its  gaiety  at  a 
time  like  this  is  entirely  spontaneous.  It 
is  a gaiety  made  up  in  part  from  the 
joy  of  living,  innate  in  every  Frenchman 
and  French  woman,  and  in  part  from 
their  determination,  bom  of  this  war, 
to  always  smile,  whatever  betide,  and 
from  a realization  that  smiling  keeps  the 
heart  warm  and  the  courage  high.  It  is 
a more  admirable  and  lovable  gaiety 
than  that  of  which  we  usually  think 
when  we  speak  of  Paris.  There  is  sor- 
row in  Paris  and  war  and  wounds  and 
horror  enough  to  try  the  courage  of  any 
people,  but  the  face  that  she  turns  to 
the  world,  and  that  greets  the  permis- 
sionaire  home  on  his  furlough,  is  still 
the  smiling  face  that  she  showed  us  of 
old.  The  smile  is  chastened,  perhaps, 
and  more  tender,  but  still  it  is  infinitely 
gay,  as  she  welcomes  her  permissionaires 
with  an  exhuberant  joy,  receives  her 
wounded  with  compassionate  arms  but 
with  a jest  on  her  lips,  and  faces  the 
un-French  world  with  a brave  gaiety 
that  seems  to  make  light  of  her  sorrows. 

It  is  most  of  all  the  soldiers  en  per- 
mission that  are  helping  to  make  the 
picture  brighter  today,  in  Paris  and  in- 
deed throughout  France.  The  day  war 
was  declared  every  theatre  in  Paris, 
save  the  moving-picture  houses,  closed 
their  doors.  All  restaurants  put  up 
their  shutters  at  eight  thirty  and  all 
cafes  at  eight.  The  fashionable  tea- 
rooms were  deserted  in  the  afternoons. 
The  stream  of  automobiles  and  car- 
riages that  made  the  Avenue  du  Bois  de 
Boulogne  and  the  Champs  Elysees  the 
gaiest  spots  on  earth,  dwindled  to  al- 
most nothing,  or  at  best,  a melancholy 
procession  of  ambulances.  Paris  be- 
came, over  night,  a provincial  town,  and 
a town  in  mourning. 

"DUT  Paris  has  come  back.  It  came 
^ back  not  only  because  it  was  not  pos- 
sible for  the  French  to  be  sad  for  long, 
but  because  the  government  realized 
that  enforced  depression  and  early  clos- 
ing hours  react  upon  the  morale  of  the 
people  as  surely  as  a military  reverse. 
The  authorities  therefore  have  actively 
fostered  this  renaissance  in  Paris,  and  it 
is  once  more  slowly  getting  into  its 
stride  and  becoming  again  the  City  of 
Light.  And  with  the  enemy’s  trenches 
only  sixty  miles  away!  Once  more  the 
theatres  are  open,  and  not  only  the  old 
plays  are  being  given,  but  new  ones  are 
being  written  and  presented  by  authors 
and  actors  whose  names  bulk  large  in 
the  French  foam^.  J Outfff  Paris 


takes  its  tea  at  the  fashionable  resorts. 
Once  more  the  Avenue  du  Bois  is 
crowded  on  fine  afternoons  and  the 
Grand  Boulevards  are  taking  on  their 
old  appearance. 

In  another  nation  it  might  seem  a 
trifle  unfeeling,  or  at  least  unthinking, 
that  a city  could  play  while  its  sons  were 
fighting  almost  at  its  very  gates,'  in  a 
struggle  upon  which  perhaps  the  na- 
tional unity  depends.  But  when  one 
knows  the  French  people  one  does  not 
think  it  strange.  Rather  it  is  brave. 
It  is  not  the  spirit  which  made ’Nero 
fiddle  while  Rome  burnt,  but  the  spirit 
which  led  the  little  lieutenant  of  cavalry 
to  put  on  clean  white  gloves  before  go- 
ing into  action  at  Mons.  The  little 
lieutenant  was  found  dead  beside  his 
horse,  with  his  white  gloves  stained  with 
blood — but  smiling.  Fight — but  smile. 
That  is  France  today.  Smile  and  keep 
on  smiling,  so  that  one  may  not  see  the 
breaking  heart  underneath,  or  the  tears 
that  are  just  below  the  surface.  What 
other  nation  that  fights  so  well  takes 
such  a pride  in  being  happy,  or  is  so 
loath  to  let  its  neighbors  see  its  suffer- 
ings? France,  of  all  the  European  na- 
tions engaged  in  this  war,  has  sent  out 
the  fewest  appeals  for  aid.  The  aid  has 
come,  but  it  has  been  unsolicited.  I 
have  been  in  France  almost  continually 
since  the  war  began;  I have  visited  the 
hospitals;  I have  seen,  in  the  days  of 
mobilization,  the  crowds  of  women  part- 
ing from  their  husbands,  sons  and  sweet- 
hearts at  the  railway  stations.  I was 
with  my  concierge  when  the  letter  was 
brought  telling  her  that  her  husband 
had  been  killed  in  action  at  Carency. 
Yet  it  is  literally  true  that  I have  seen 
but  one  person  crying  in  all  that  time. 
That  one  was  a tourist  who,  in  the  early 
days  of  the  war,  was  told  by  one  of 
the  staff  at  the  American  Embassy  that 
she  would  not  be  allowed  to  take  her  dog 
into  England. 

'J'HE  system  of  furloughs  is  undoubted- 
ly one  of  the  wisest  things  the 
French  government  has  done  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  There  was  a 
time,  not  many  months  ago,  when  a uni- 
form seen  on  the  streets  of  Paris  meant 
a convalescent  wounded, — perhaps  a 
poor  peasant  hundreds  of  miles  from  his 
home,  sick  and  lonely,  and  sent  to  a 
Paris  hospital  amply  by  chance.  Today 
a uniform  is  much  more  likely  to  mean 
a Parisian  home  again  for  a few  days, 
walking  with  his  sweetheart — and  al- 
ways smiling.  It  is  the  same  throughout 
all  France.  Each  city,  each  village  is 
welcoming  its  sons  who  are,  one  after 
another,  coming  home,  en  permission; 
coming  home  not  only  to  live  normal 
lives  themselves  for  a few  days,  but, 
what  is  more  important  still,  to  cheer 
up  the  ones  at  home  and  remind  them 
to  keep  on  smiling,  if,  perchance,  they 
had  forgotten  how  in  the  months  of 
anxious  waiting.  No  one  who  has  not 
seen  France  at  war  can  realize  what  a 
wise  policy  it  has  been  or  how  it  has 


raised  the  spirits  of  the  whole  nation. 
It  has  made  it  easier  for  France  to  laugh. 

I think  I have  never  seen  happier 
men  than  these  permissionaires  in  Paris. 
One  night  I found  myself  in  the  Rue  de 
Rome  beside  the  Gare  St.  Lazare,  just 
after  a trainload  of  them  had  arrived. 
They  poured  out  of  the  station  like  a 
crowd  of  schoolboys  at  recess.  They 
swarmed  into  the  street  with  their  hats 
in  their  hands  and  their  faces  to  the 
sky,  cheering.  It  was  rainy  and  cold 
and  dark,  but  they  were  in  Paris  and 
that  was  enough.  They  were  talking 
like  magpies  in  a speech  so  interlarded 
with  French  slang  that  I could  only 
catch  an  occasional  word.  But  from 
time  to  time  a voice  would  cry,  “Pan- 
truche,  Pantruche,”  the  colloquial  word 
for  “Paris,”  as  we  in  America  say 
“Frisco”  for  San  Francisco.  And  back 
in  their  beloved  “Pantruche”  the  mem- 
ory of  the  months  of  horror  and  drudg- 
ery through  which  they  had  passed 
seemed  to  become  nothing  but  the  rec- 
ollection of  a bad  dream.  Their  faces 
were  again  the  faces  of  boys.  Their 
voices  were  the  voices  of  children  on  a 
holiday.  They  were  in  their  Pantruche 
again.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  Paris  is 
smiling  nowadays? 

-There  is  not  a corner  of  the  city  that 
does  not  show  one  a bit  of  the  war. 
Every  restaurant  on  the  Grand  Boule- 
vard has  its  quota  of  officers,  every 
street  comer  its  group  of  soldiers,  every 
bench  in  the  park  its  loitering  permis- 
sionaire.  Even  the  automobiles  which 
flash  by,  all  gray,  have,  most  of  them, 
their  painted  symbols  on  their  hoods, 
identifying  them  as  being  in  the  service 
of  this  or  that  ministry  or  this  or  that 
staff.  But  the  officers  in  the  restaurant 
are  in  resplendent  uniforms.  The 
soldiers  on  the  street  comers  are  chat- 
ting gaily  even  though  an  arm  may  be 
in  a sling  or  a head  bound  up,  and  the 
loiterer  on  the  park  bench  is  smiling  as 
he  stretches  his  legs  in  the  autumn  sun- 
shine. “Assuredly,  my  friend,  one  does 
very  well  in  Pantruche.”  And  every 
one  is  smiling.  And  every  man  who 
comes  home  tries  to  forget  for  the  mo- 
ment that  he  is  a soldier  and  goes  about 
his  ordinary  pleasures,  in  the  ordinary 
way,  with  his  accustomed  friends,  as  if 
he  had  never  seen  a trench  or  heard  a 
“Jack  Johnson.”  You  see  them  in  the 
parks  with  their  wives  and  children, 
taking  the  air,  as  if  they  had  never 
heard  of  war.  I remember  seeing  in  the 
Parc  Monqeau  one  afternoon  a captain 
of  cavalry,  with  a sky-blue  tunic,  booted 
and  spurred,  with  a fierce  face  and  most 
melodramatic  mustaches.  He  was 
pushing  a baby  carriage  with  one  hand, 
while  in  the  other  he  held  a Baedeker, 
from  which  he  was  reading  aloud  to  his 
wife!  Truly  a domestic  Ajax,  that  one! 
And  to  cap  the  climax  there  were  twins 
in  the  baby  carriage. 

Q F COURSE  the  war  Bpirit  has 
reached  the  children,  and  little 
Jacques  is  wearing  a fatigue-cap  like  his 
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father’s,  and  his  little  sister  marches 
proudly  to  school  with  her  head  tied 
up  in  a nurse’s  veil,  a huge  red  cross 
sewed  to  the  band.  I have  heard  it  said 
that  French  children  do  not  know  how 
to  play ; that  they  are  sad  and  quiet  and 
too  much  dressed  up.  No  one  who  has 
seen  them  playing  soldier  in  the  Luxem- 
bourg gardens  can  ever  say  that  again. 
Any  afternoon  you  may  find  anywhere 
from  twenty  to  a hundred  boys  raging 
up  and  down  the  allies  in  mock  charges, 
storming  redoubts  perilously  constructed 
of  green  benches,  and  in  general  emu- 
lating their  big  brothers.  A tin  sword 
here  and  a wooden  gun 
there  comprises  their 
equipment,  but  they 
make  up  in  ardor  and 
noise  all  that  they  lack 
in  accouterments.  And 
how  they  die!  An 
American  boy  could 
scarcely  equal  the  real- 
ism of  their  death 
scenes,  or  the  horror  of 
their  writhing  when  the 
imaginary  bullet  lays 
them  low,  for  the 
French  child  is  a natural 
actor.  Every  one  of 
them  is  wounded  sooner 
or  later,  and  one  does 
not  have  to  go  far 
afield  for  the  reason.  At 
one  side  of  the  battle- 
field there  is  surely  a 
base-hospital  in  charge 
of  a group  of  hard- 
worked  Red  Cross 
nurses,  none  of  them 
over  ten  years  old  and 
all  of  them  pretty. 

What  is  a leg  or  an  arm 
when  one  can  be  carried 
from  the  field  in  the 

arms  of  lovely  woman  . „ , 

, , V , A trencnman 

and  nursed  back  to 

health  on  a green  bench?  And  such 
swabbing  and  tying  and  bandaging,  and 
putting  on  of  splints  and  smoothing  of 
brows!  I fully  believe  that  most  of  the 
warriors  spent  more  time  in  the  hospital 
than  on  the  field  of  honor,  the  day  that 
I watched  them. 

Of  course  one  side  must  represent  the 
Germans,  and  as  the  “Boches”  are  al- 
ways defeated  handily,  that  side  is  not 
popular.  However,  as  every  one  has  his 
turn  at  being  French,  they  take  their 
service  in  the  Kaiser’s  army  gracefully 
enough,  more  particularly  as  they  are 
sure  to  be  wounded,  necessitating  the 
attention  of  a black-eyed  nurse.  It 
must  be  said  for  the  little  girls,  too, 
that  they  try  to  uphold  the  traditions 
of  the  Red  Cross,  and  treat  friend  and 
foe  alike.  So,  after  all,  it  did  not  seem 
tc  make  much  difference  on  which  side 
one  was  fighting. 

You  will  always  find  the  sides  of  the 
battlefield  lined  with  grinning  soldiers 
giving  freely  of  their  advice  and  en- 
couragement, and  making  as  much  noise 
as  the  children  themselves.  In  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  spectators  it  is  the 
nearest  approach  to  a Big  League  base- 
ball game  that  I have  seen  in  France, 
and  the  coaching  from  the  side  lines  is 
as  noisily  colloquial  as  the  most  in- 
spired moments  of  Hughie  Jennings  or 
“Germany”  Sph^fer. 

catf  smtfe\  an.  ’ f febt  >at  the 


same  time.  But  that  is  not  all.  France 
is  unified  as  it  has  not  been  in  the 
last  hundred  years.  I do  not  mean 
this  merely  in  a political  sense,  for  it  is 
entirely  outside  the  scope  of  this  article 
to  talk  of  French  politics.  France  is 
unified  in  a much  broader  and  more 
useful  way, — in  the  feeling  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  aristocrat  and  the  bourgeois, 
the  business-man  and  the  laborer,  the 
shopkeeper  and  the  demi-mondaine,  are 
all  thinking  of  France,  pulling  for 
France,  and  more  important  still,  the 
great  majority  are  doing  for  France. 
There  are  many  who  can  do  little  or 


and  a Serbian  carrying  their  flags  along  the 

nothing,  but  these  can  at  least  smile. 
And  who  can  say  that  smiling  and  keep- 
ing a stiff  upper  lip  is  not  doing  one’s 
bit  for  France? 

Late  one  afternoon  at  the  hour  when 
all  Paris  takes  its  before-dinner  aperetif, 
the  heure  verte  when  the  sidewalk 
terrace  of  every  cafe  in  France  is  filled 
to  overflowing,  I saw  a scene  enacted 
which  brought  home  to  me,  as  has  noth- 
ing else  since  the  war  began,  the  fact 
that  France  is  really  pulling  together, 
and  that  loyalty  to  their  country  and 
those  who  are  fighting  for  her  arc  very 
real  and  live  sentiments  to  every  class. 

Two  soldiers  stopped  in  front  of  the 
cafe  where  I was  sitting — two  bearded 
pioupious  back  from  the  trenches, — one 
a private,  and  one  with  the  bright  new 
chevrons  of  a newly  earned  promotion 
sewed  to  the  sleeves  of  his  grimy  tunic. 
And  on  the  breast  of  each  the  Croix  de 
Guerre.  They  looked  hesitatingly  at  the 
little  marble-topped  tables  as  if  wonder- 
ing whether  they  could  afford  the  ten 
sous  that  a bock  would  undoubtedly  cost 
at  this  rather  exclusive  place,  or  whether 
they  should  go  to  the  less  pretentious 
little  cafe  next  door,  where,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  the  same  bock  may  be  had 
for  six  sous.  Their  decision  was  quickly 
made,  however,  for,  from  a table  beside 
mine  came  a flash  of  black  eyes,  a laugh- 
ing invitation,  and  a scraping  of  chairs 
as  two  girls  made  room  for  the  hesitating 


warriors.  No  matter  now  whether  a 
bock  costs  ten  sous  or  six;  that  is  not 
of  importance  when  one  entertains.  “You 
will  take  something,  n’est-ce-pas,  mes- 
damesf,f  murmurs  the  corporal.  And 
both  girls  answer  as  one,  with  the  time- 
honored  formula:  “You  are  too  amiable, 
messieurs.>,  The  something  is  brought 
— port  wine  and  little  cakes — and  I find 
myself  listening  to  scraps  of  conversation 
— how  their  hosts  are  ravished  to  be 
back  again  in  Paris,  how  the  war,  I as- 
sure you,  my  friends,  can  last  but  to 
the  end  of  winter,  when  we  will 
drive  “them”  back  where  “they”  be- 
long; how  it  is  hardly 
amusing  “down  there” 
in  the  trenches.  This, 
and  much  more,  with  a 
graphic  description  of 
the  horrors  of  war,  for 
your  French  soldier  has 
none  of  the  reserve  of 
his  English  ally,  and  is 
not  loath  to  dilate  upon 
his  experiences. 

The  drink  is  finished 
and  the  corporal  dives 
into  his  pocket  to  pay 
the  score,  w'onderini 
whether  he  will  have  to 
send  distress  signals  to 
his  companion  to  make 
up  the  amount.  But  he 
gets  no  further  than 
this,  for  one  of  the  girls 
puts  her  hand  on  his 
arm  and  shakes  her 
head.  A franc  is  as 
much  and  perhaps  more 
to  her  than  to  the  sol- 
dier. She  is  wearing 
probably  her  one  best 
suit,  and  she  may  not 
know  where  she  will  find 
the  sum  to  pay  her 

, n laundress  this  week, 

streets  of  Pans.  , . , •,  , 

1 but  she  smiles  and  says, 

“But  no,  my  friend,  it  is  not  you  w’ho 
pays  this  time;  you  have  already  paid 
too  much — for  all  of  us — down  there. 
Permit  me,”  and  she  hands  the  waiter 
the  piece,  still  smiling.  As  I rise  to 
go  the  soldiers  are  not  protesting; 
they  are  merely  bowing  and  telling 
the  owners  of  the  smiling  black  eyes  that 
they  are  too  amiable. 

Perhaps  you  are  saying  that  one 
should  not  let  the  woman  pay  the  score. 

I think  that  the  Frenchman  understands 
a little  better  than  wre  w*hat  real  polite- 
ness is.  These  girls  were  only  trying  to 
repay  indirectly  what  they  and  their 
sisters  and  brothers  felt  they  owed  to 
their  twro  guests.  It  wras  loyalty  that 
led  them  to  do  it,  and  a pride  and  faith 
in  their  army  and  their  country.  Do 
you  think  that  the  soldiers  did  not  un- 
derstand this? 

That  is  the  spirit  that  is  holding 
France  together  today.  What  does  it  mat- 
ter if  cabinets  resign  and  if  there  are 
times  when  French  politics  seems  a 
weird  and  unfathomable  thing?  What 
does  it  matter  if  their  country  is  invaded 
and  their  armies  seem  to  make  little 
headway  against  the  tide?  The  thing 
that  is  saving  France  is  a greater  thing 
than  cabinets  or  politics.  It  is  the 
unshaken  conviction  that  their  side  is 
the  right  one,  and  an  unshaken  deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  every  one  to 
do  their  work — smiling.  ,cm 
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Hits  on  the  Stage 

Romeo  and  Juliet 


WHAT  kind  of  a hit,  say  you? 
Well,  a hit  with  the  few  who  like 
Shakespeare.  Americans  are  not 
over-appreciative  of  masterpieces  under- 
standing^ produced,  but  it  is  a dear 
wish  of  ours  that  those  who  have  pre- 
sented so  delicately,  with  such  balance 
and  correctness,  the  most  resplendent  of 
young-love  tragedies,  may  have  their 
reward  in  public  recognition,  if  not  in 
blase  New  York,  at  least  in  other  cities. 
Grown-ups  are  mostly  hopeless,  but 
any  parent  who  knows  what  education 
means  should  have  his  children  take  this 
opportunity  (so  rare  with  us)  to  live  for 
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a few  hours  in  the  atmosphere  of  liter- 
ature. 

Somebody  of  singular  taste  has  been 
at  work,  for  there  is  almost  none  of  the 
rawness,  the  garishness,  the  ignorance  we 
expect  when  the  foremost  English  dram- 
atist is  produced  in  the  most  numerous 
English-speaking  nation.  The  stage  man- 
agement is  remarkable.  Practically  the 
whole  play  is  given;  the  scenes  move  rap- 
idly, easily,  without  long  waits,  in  a series 
of  pictures  truly  beautiful.  The  actors 
perform  as  if  they  cared,  and  also  as  if 
they  understood  and  felt.  Mr.  Jacques 
Coini,  formerly  with  Hammerstein’s 


operas,  is  “artistic  and  general  manager 
and  Harry  Sothern  stage  manager.  Mi 
St.  Albans,  we  understand,  is  behind  tl 
whole.  There  is  glory'  enough  for  all,- 
the  glory  of  desert  in  plenty.  The  actir 
nowhere  rises  to  heights  and  yet  tl 
performance  gives  to  the  lover  < 
Shakespeare  a most  unusual  degree  < 
pleasure,  showing  that  for  literal 
tragedy  to  be  one  of  the  delights  of  lii 
it  is  not  so  much  genius  that  is  require 
as  sympathy;  that  power  is  not  necef 
sary  if  we  have  devotion;  and  that  la\ 
ish  expenditure  is  not  required  if  w 
have  taste. 
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Why  Price  Maintenance  is  Right 


AMONG  the  matters  to  come  before 
Congress  this  season  the  question 
of  resale  prices  has  great  interest 
for  manufacturers,  retail  merchants,  and 
consumers.  Probably  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  will  not  be  able  to  report 
on  it  before  the  end  of  the  winter,  its 
findings  having  been  delayed  beyond 
public  expectation.  It  is  possible  Con- 
gress may  act  without  waiting  for  the 
Commission’s  report. 

Mr.  Pinkham  gave  very  clearly  last 
week  in  Harper’s  Weekly  the  view  of 
those  who  think  there  should  be  no 
limit  to  price  cutting.  The  more  cut- 
ting, he  would  incline  to  think,  the  bet- 
ter for  the  consumer. 

Our  editorial  views  are  the  same  as 
they  were  when  we  made  a special  cam- 
paign on  the  subject  over  two  years  ago. 
We  do  not  believe  in  monopoly,  but 
neither  do  we  be’ieve  in  cutthroat  com- 
petition. We  believe  that  stability  in 
prices  is  of  advantage  to  producer,  dis- 
tributor and  consumer  alike;  that  wild- 
cat competition  makes  against  quality, 
against  security,  against  confidence.  By 
killing  off  smaller  units,  however  meri- 
torious, it  makes  for  monopoly.  If  com- 
petition is  to  be  unrestrained,  lawless, 
destructive,  then  mere  size,  mere  ability 
to  spend  more  to  injure  competitors, 
will  be  a test  of  survival.  If  every  man- 
ufacturer has  the  right  to  set  the  price 
at  which  his  product  shall  be  sold  one 
protection  will  be  gained  against  those 
tendencies  of  the  time  which  make  to- 
ward monopoly. 

It  seems  absurd  to  call  by  the  name  of 
monopoly  a man’s  control  over  his  own 
personal  product.  Monopoly  means 
control  of  the  market,  not  control  of 
one’s  own  standards  and  one’s  own 
product.  So  far  does  the  underlying 
thought  of  the  community  approve 
of  a man’s  reaping  the  reward  of  his  own 
thought  that  it  even  grants  patents,  for- 
bidding any  one  else  to  use  without  his 
permission  a man’s  original  ideas.  Com- 
petition doesn’t  mean  instability  in  the 
price  of  one  manufacturer’s  trade- 
marked  article.  Competition  of  the 
valuable  kind  is  between  different  firms. 
If  A charges  too  much  for  a watch,  even 
a popular  watch,  B can  cut  into  his 
trade  with  B’s  own  watch.  That  is  the 
essence  of  competition  in  the  true  sense. 
To  take  away  from  A the  decision  of 
what  his  own  watch  shall  sell  for  is  com- 
petition only  in  the  wildcat  sense  of 
instability  and  ruinous  insecurity,  not 
in  the  sense  of  a legitimate,  constructive 
contest  for  markets,  in  which  victory 
tends  toward  the  product  which  earns  a 
permanent  reputation  for  superiority, 
for  justness  of  price,  and  also  for  stabil- 
ity of  price.  A desirable  industrial  con- 
dition is  one  in  which  many  products 
compete  for  permanent  reputation  and 
standing,  not  one  in  which  nobody  knows 
what  anything  is  worth.  We  can 
scarcely  expect  A to  put  the  proper  en- 
thusiasm and  pride  in  building  up  a 
business  based  on  quality  and  on  well- 
established  terms  if  B is  to  be  free  to 
use  A’s  repUfation  in  onfer  to  upset 
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prices  for  temporary  purposes,  and  pur- 
poses alien  to  the  question  of  the  per- 
manent market.  Nothing  in  the  long 
run  can  be  more  injurious  to  business 
than  a practise  which  takes  us  back  to 
the  days  when  every  sale  was  a matter 
of  individual  haggling.  The  great  mass 
of  modern  business  is  built  on  the  belief 
that  trade-marked  articles  have  a set 
value,  and  that  the  value  is  the  same  as 
what  is  asked  for  them. 

Mr.  Pinkham  used  Mr.  Ford  as  an 
illustration.  The  illustration  works  ex- 
actly the  other  way.  Mr.  Ford  is  so 
wealthy  that  he  can  determine  the  price 
of  his  own  cars  without  legal  protection. 
His  capital  is  so  big  that  he  can  retain 
title  to  every  car  until  it  reaches  the 
consumer.  He  is  not  dependent  on  hav- 
ing retailers  carry  out  his  wishes.  He 
doesn’t  sell  to  retailers.  He  sells  only 
through  his  own  agents.  In  other  words 
he  sells  only  to  the  public.  That  other 
men  less  wealthy  shall  have  the  same 
power  over  their  products  that  Mr. 
Ford  has  over  his  cars,  is  the  very  object 
of  price  maintenance.  It  takes  a very 
large  capital  to  enable  a man  to  retain 
his  title  and  wait  for  his  payment  until 
his  article  is  sold  to  the  consumer.  An 
ordinary  man  must  turn  his  capital  over 
frequently,  and  to  do  so  he  must  sell, 
not  to  the  consumer,  but  to"  the  whole- 
sale and  retail  distributors.  From  them 
he  should  have  the  same  protection 
against  unstable  prices  that  Mr.  Ford 
has  inevitably  from  his  own  agents. 

TN  Harper’s  Weekly  for  November 
A 15,  1913,  Mr.  L.  D.  Brandeis  gave  this 
sketch  of  the  history  of  the  development 
and  improvement  of  trade  morals: 

“The  greatest  progress  in  this  respect 
has  been  made  in  the  retail  trade;  and 
the  first  important  step  was  the  intro- 
duction of  the  one-price  store.  That 
eliminated  the  constant  haggling  about 
prices,  and  the  unjust  discrimination 
among  customers.  But  it  did  far  more. 
It  tended  to  secure  fair  prices;  for  it 
compelled  the  dealer  to  make,  deliber- 
ately, prices  by  which  he  was  prepared 
to  stand  or  fall.  It  involved  a publicity 
of  prices  which  invited  a comparison  in 
detail  with  those  of  competitors;  and 
it  subjected  all  his  prices  to  the  criticism 
of  all  his  customers.  But  while  the  one- 
price  store  marked  a great  advance,  it 
did  not  bring  the  full  assurance  that  the 
seller  was  giving  value.  The  day’s  price 
of  the  article  offered  was  fixed  and  every 
customer  was  treated  alike;  but  there 
was  still  no  adequate  guarantee  of  value; 
both  because  there  was  ordinarily  no 
recognized  standard  of  quality  for  the 
particular  article,  and  because  there  was 
no  standard  price  even  for  the  article 
of  standard  quality. 

“Under  such  conditions  the  purchaser 
had  still  to  rely  for  protection  on  his 
own  acumen,  or  on  the  character  and 
judgment  of  the  retailer;  and  the  indi- 
vidual producer  had  little  encouragement 
to  establish  or  to  maintain  a reputation. 
The  unscrupulous  or  unskilful  dealer 
might  be  led  to  abandon  his  goods  for 


cheaper  and  inferior  substitutes.  This 
ever  present  danger  led  to  an  ever 
widening  use  of  trade-marks.  Thereby 
the  producer  secured  the  reward  for  well 
doing  and  the  consumer  the  desired  guar- 
antee of  quality.  Later  the  sale  of 
trade-marked  goods  at  retail  in  original 
packages  supplied  a further  assurance 
of  quality,  and  also  the  assurance  that 
the  proper  quantity  was  delivered.  The 
enactment  of  the  Federal  Pure  Food 
Law  and  similar  state  legislation 
strengthened  these  guarantees. 

“But  the  standard  of  value  in  retail 
trade  was  not  fully  secured  until  a 
method  was  devised  by  which  a uniform 
retail  selling  price  was  established  for 
trade-marked  articles  sold  in  the  orig- 
inal package.  In  that  way,  widely  ex- 
tended use  of  a trade-marked  article 
fostered  by  national  advertising  could 
create  both  a reputation  for  the  article, 
and  a common  knowledge  of  its  estab- 
lished selling  price  or  value.  With  the 
introduction  of  that  device  the  evolution 
of  the  modern  purchase  became  com- 
plete. The  ordinary  retail  sale — the 
transaction  which  had  once  been  an 
equation  of  two  unknown  quantises — 
became  an  equation  of  two  known  quan- 
tities. Uncertainty  in  trade  is  eliminated 
by  1 A Dollar  and  the  Ingersoll  Watch,’ 
or  'Five  cents  and  the  Uneeda  Bis- 
cuits. . . . 

“The  dealer  who  sells  the  Dollar  In- 
gersoll watch  for  sixty-seven  cents,  nec- 
essarily loses  money  in  that  particular 
transaction.  He  has  no  desire  to  sell 
any  article  on  which  he  must  lose  money. 
He  advertises  the  sale  partly  to  attract 
customers  to  his  store;  but  mainly  to 
create  in  the  minds  of  those  customers 
the  false  impression  that  other  articles 
in  which  he  deals  and  which  are  not  of 
a standard  or  known  value  will  be  sold 
upon  like  favorable  terms.  The  cus- 
tomer is  expected  to  believe  that  if  an 
Ingersoll  watch  is  sold  at  thirty-three 
and  one-third  per  cent  less  than  others 
charge  for  it,  a ready-to-wear  suit  or 
a gold  ring  will  be  sold  as  cheap.  The 
more  successful  the  individual  producer 
of  a trade-marked  article  has  been  in 
creating  for  it  a recognized  value  as  well 
as  a wide  sale,  the  greater  is  the  temp- 
tation to  the  unscrupulous  to  cut  the 
price.” 

By  a divided  court  our  highest  tribu- 
nal has  declared  not  binding  contracts 
for  the  maintenance  of  prices.  In  so  de- 
ciding it  based  its  reasoning  on  public 
policy.  It  may  well  be  doubted,  when  it 
comes  to  questions  not  of  interpreting 
statutes  but  of  declaring  public  policy, 
whether  a fraction  of  nine  men  consti- 
tute the  most  powerful  test.  If  Congress 
should  pass  a law  validating  such  con- 
tracts it  is  a practical  certainty  that  the 
Supreme  Court  would  not  declare  such 
a statute  to  be  beyond  the  powers  of 
Congress.  Whatever  part  of  the  Su- 
preme judges  may  see,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  a member  of  Congress  can  see 
any  difference  in  policy  between  Mr. 
Ford’s  being  able  to  fix  his  prices 
through  his  own  agents  and  Mr.  A being 
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able  to  fix  his  by  contracts.  Judge 
Lacombe  of  the  Federal  District 
Court  has  just  decided  that  even  if  a 
man  could  not,  under  the  Supreme 
Court  decisions,  contract  for  stable 
prices,  he  could  refuse  to  sell  again  to 
anybody  who  had  cut  his  prices.  So 
the  law  as  it  now  stands  merely  pre- 
vents an  ordinary  manufacturer  from 
doing  consistently  what  he  can  do  for 


punishment  after  an  offense,  and  what 
Mr.  Ford,  Standard  Oil,  or  any  other 
sufficiently  wealthy  producer  can  do 
with  certainty  and  ease. 

Temporary  price  cutting  has  been  de- 
cided by  the  Supreme  Court  to  be 
among  the  illegal  devices  by  which 
monopoly  is  sought.  The  spirit  in  which 
temporary  price  - cutting  of  well-known 
brands  is  used  to  mislead  customers  is 


as  clearly  harmful  to  manufacturers, 
sound  retailers,  and  ultimately  the  pub- 
lic as  is  temporary  price  cutting  for  the 
purpose  of  starving  out  a less  wealthy 
competitor.  Regulated  competition  is 
an  accepted  principle  of  the  Democratic 
party,  and  price  maintenance  is  regu- 
lated competition  in  a most  unobjection- 
able form;  it  is  competition  regulated 
by  the  producers  themselves. 


Efficiency  by  Consent 

By  LOUIS  D.  BRANDEIS 

Mr.  Brandeis  is  the  most  widely  known  exponent  of  efficiency  and  scientific  management.  His  declaration  that 
the  railroads  must  be  brought  up  to  scientific  standards  raised  a storm  some  years  ago.  It  was  only  one  step 
in  a long  study  of  the  subject.  It  is  interesting  to  know,  therefore,  how  much  he  considers  the  human  element. 
This  speech,  hertofore  unpublished,  was  delivered  at  a large  meeting  in  memory  of  Frederick  W.  Taylor,  father 

of  scientific  management. 


AMIDST  our  rejoicing  over  the 
achievements  of  this  great  man 
comes  one  regret.  Those  for  whom 
he  labored  most,  the  working  people, 
are  not  represented  at  this  meeting. 

It  was  Taylor’s  purpose  to  make  the 
laborer  worthy  of  his  hire;  to  make  the 
hire  worthy  of  the  laborer;  to  make  the 
standard  of  living  and  the  conditions  of 
working  worthy  to  be  called  American. 
The  American  standard  of  living  im- 
plies a wage  adequate  for  proper  housing 
and  food  and  clothing,  for  proper  edu- 
cation and  recreation  and  for  insurance 
against  those  contingencies  of  sickness, 
accident*  unemployment,  premature 
death  or  superannuation,  which  fall  so 
heavily  upon  the  working  classes.  That 
standard  implies  hours  of  labor  suffi- 
ciently short  to  permit  those  who  work 
to  perform  also  their  duties  as  citizens 
and  to  share  in  the  enjoyment  of  life. 
That  standard  implies  postponement  of 
the  working  period  to  an  age  which  en- 
ables the  child  to  develop  into  a round- 
ed man  or  woman.  That  standard  im- 
plies working  conditions  which  are  not 
only  consistent  with  the  demands  of 
health  and  safety,  but  are  also  such  as 
may  make  work  for  others  what  it  was 
for  Taylor — the  greatest  of  life’s  joys. 

Taylor  recognized  that  in  order  to 
make  such  a standard  of  living  and  of 
working  attainable,  the  productivity  of 
man  must  be  greatly  increased;  that 
waste  must  be  eliminated,  and  particu- 
larly the  waste  of  effort  which  bears  so 
heavily  upon  the  worker.  And  yet  the 
man  who  sought  to  so  develop  industry 
as  to  enable  labor  to  reach  these  higher 
standards  of  working  and  of  living,  met, 
throughout  his  life,  widespread  opposi- 
tion from  those  whom  he  sought  par- 
ticularly to  help.  Let  all  who  are  un- 
dertaking to  carry  forward  his  work 
recognize  this  hostility  as  a fact  of 
fundamental  importance;  for  it  presents 
the  main  problem  which  confronts 
scientific  management. 

The  causes  of  this  hostility  are  two- 
fold: 

First.  Only  a part  of  the  necessary 
industrial  truths  have  been  as  yet  de- 
veloped. 

Second.  The  necessary  assent  to  the 
application  of  these  truths  has  not  been 
obtained. 

Taylor  was  a great  scientist.  He  es- 
tablished certain  truths,  fundamental  in 


■w  ir  nature.  Bush'S  obvious! 
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only  a part  of  the  field  of  inquiry.  The 
truths  he  discovered  must  be  further  de- 
veloped and  they  must  be  supplemented 
by  and  adjusted  to  other  truths.  The 
greater  productivity  of  labor  must  be 
not  only  attainable,  but  attainable  un- 
der conditions  consistent  with  the  con- 
servation of  health,  the  enjoyment  of 
work,  and  the  development  of  the  in- 
dividual. The  facts  in  this  regard  have 
not  been  adequately  established.  In  the 
task  of  ascertaining  whether  proposed 
conditions  of  work  do  conform  to  these 
requirements,  the  laborer  himself  should 
take  part.  He  is  indeed  a necessary  wit- 
ness. Likewise  in  the  task  of  deter- 
mining whether  in  the  distribution  of 
the  gain  in  productivity,  justice  is  be- 
ing done  to  the  worker,  the  participa- 
tion of  representatives  of  labor  is 
indispensable  for  the  inquiry  which  in- 
volves essentially  the  exercise  of  judg- 
ment. 

Furthermore,  those  who  undertake  to 
apply  the  truths  which  Taylor  discloses, 
must  remember  that  in  a democracy  it 
is  not  sufficient  to  have  discovered  an 
industrial  truth,  or  even  the  whole 
truth.  Such  truth  can  rule  only  when 
accompanied  by  the  consent  of  men. 

We  who  have  had  occasion  to  con- 
sider the  hostility  of  labor  leaders  to 
the  introduction  of  scientific  manage- 
ment know  that  the  hostility  has  in  large 
measure  been  due  to  misunderstanding. 
Much  of  all  the  waste  which  Taylor  un- 
dertook to  eliminate  has  no  direct 
relation  to  the  specific  functions  of  the 
working-man.  It  deals  with  waste  in 
machinery,  in  supplies,  in  planning,  in 
adjustment  of  production  and  distribu- 
tion— matters  in  which  changes  cannot 
possibly  affect  the  workman  injuriously. 
And  yet  we  found  in  many  leaders  of 
labor  undiscriminating  opposition  to  the 
whole  of  the  so-called  Taylor  system. 
But  even  if  we  succeed  through  educa- 
tion in  eliminating  the  general  hostility 
to  the  introduction  of  scientific  manage- 
ment in  departments  of  the  business 
which  do  not  directly  affect  labor,  there 
will  remain  a wide  field  where  the  pro- 
posed changes  do  directly  affect  labor  in 
which  there  is  determined  opposition. 
This  opposition  can  be  overcome  only 
through  securing  the  affirmative  coop- 
eration of  the  labor  organizations.  In  a 
democratic  community  men  who  are  to 
he  affected  by  a proposed  change  of  con- 
ditions should  be  consulted,  and  the  in- 


novators must  carry  the  burden  of  con- 
vincing others  at  each  stage  of  the  proc- 
ess of  change  that  what  is  being  done 
is  right.  Labor  must  have  throughout 
an  opportunity  of  testing  whether  that 
which  is  being  recorded  as  a truth,  is 
really  a truth,  and  whether  it  is  the 
whole  truth.  Labor  must  not  only  be 
convinced  of  the  industrial  truths — 
which  scientific  management  is  disclos- 
ing,— but  must  also  be  convinced  that 
those  truths  are  consistent  with  what 
may  be  termed  human  truths.  Is  the 
greater  productivity  attained  clearly 
consistent  with  the  health  of  the  body, 
the  mind  and  the  soul  of  the  worker? 
Is  it  consistent  with  industrial  freedom? 
Is  it  consistent  with  greater  joy  in 
work,  and  generally  in  living?  These 
are  questions  which  must  be  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  and  to  the  satisfac- 
tion, not  of  a few,  merely,  but  of  the 
majority  of  those  to  be  affected. 

To  do  honor  to  Mr.  Taylor  and  to 
worthily  carry  forward  his  work  those 
who  are  his  disciples,  and  those  who  may 
become  such,  should  recognize  that  they 
have  in  the  solution  of  these  questions  a 
call  upon  them  for  patient  effort,  no 
less  exacting  and  severe  than  that  to 
which  Taylor  subjected  himself  when 
pursuing  the  law  of  cutting  of  steel. 
Every  step  in  the  installation  and  the 
working  out  of  scientific  management 
calls  for  such  cooperation  by  representa- 
tives of  labor.  The  obstacles  to  securing 
it  are  great.  Twenty-five  years  may  be 
required  to  remove  them  fully.  But 
whatever  the  time  required  to  fully  con- 
vince organized  labor,  it  must  be  given 
if  our  work  is  to  be  well  done.  The  con- 
sent and  the  cooperation  of  the  worker 
so  represented  must  be  secured.  In  no 
other  way  can  we  attain  in  full  measure 
the  increase  of  productivity  upon  which 
our  well-being  so  largely  depends.  In 
no  other  way  can  we  secure  that  joy  in 
work  without  which  increase  of  pro- 
ductivity will  not  bring  greater  happi- 
ness. In  no  other  way  can  we  attain 
that  freedom  and  development  of  the 
worker  without  which  even  his  greater 
happiness  would  not  promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare.  Let  us  work  unremittingly 
in  the  spirit  of  Taylor  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem he  left  unsolved.  In  the  solution 
of  that  problem — which  in  a true  sense 
is  the  labor  problem— the  greatest  honor 
will  be  done  to  his  memory  and  the 
greatest  service  to  mankind.  a | fro  m 
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Hockey,  for  Boys  and  Grown-Ups 

By  HERBERT  REED 


GETTING  THE  ATTACK  STARTED 

The  standard  formation,  used  this  time  by  Exeter.  The  two  men  in  the  foreground,  centre  and  rover,  constitute  the 
first  line  of  defense.  The  attacking  right  wing  (No.  1)  has  just  lifted  the  disc  with  his  stick  in  an  attempt  to  make 
o passing  shot.  His  companions  on  the  first  line  of  attack,  rover  (No.  2),  centre  (No.  3),  and  left  wing  (No.  4), 
are  alert  to  receive  the  pass.  The  three  men  in  the  background  are,  counting  back  from  the  line  of  attack,  cover 

point,  point,  and  goal-keeper. 


TO  THE  small  boy  who  first  tried  out 
the  ice  as  a sliding  surface  and 
then  took  to  it  equipped  with 
skates,  a stick  and  a stone,  the  imple- 
ments that  resulted  in  the  birth  of  that 
deliriously  exciting  game  called  “shinny,” 
we  are  indirectly  indebted  for  the  highly 
scientific  modern  game  of  hockey,  a 
game  that  is  increasing  in  popularity 
every  year,  and  that  draws  big  crowds 
— the  type  of  spectator  that  cares  for 
skill  in  any  game  that  involves  personal 
physical  contact.  The  game  began  with 
youth,  and,  therefore,  is  still  fed  from 
youth,  which  is  one  reason  why  the  col- 
lege and  club  teams  of  today  look  to  the 
schools  of  the  New  England  States  for 
the  players  who  make  their  big  and  en- 
during reputations  in  college  and  ama- 
teur league  contests. 

The  “shinny”  of  the  youngster  has  be- 
come the  hockey  of  the  grown-up,  a 
game  in  which  both  tactics  and  general- 
ship play  their  part  not  less  than  in  foot- 
ball and  baseball.  In  the  course  of  time 
it  was  natural  enough  that  even  the 
game  as  played  by  the  small  boy  should 
be  organized  to  a high  degree.  It  is  for 
that  reason  that  St.  Paul’s  school,  at 
Concord,  for  instance,  a school  known 
as  the  “nursery  of  American  hockey,” 
turns  out  players  who  are  eagerly  sought 
by  Yale,  Hazard,  Princ«ton,  Dart- 
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mouth  and  other  institutions  that  make 
a specialty  of  the  great  winter  game. 

Climatic  conditions  gave  the  Cana- 
dians a long  start,  and  “the  States”  has 
been  slow  in  catching  up.  But  that  it 
really  has  caught  up  seems  to  be  amply 
proved  by  the  showing  of  such  teams 
as  Princeton  against  the  sevens  of  Ot- 
tawa and  Montreal.  The  United  States 
now  enjoys  her  fair  share  of  victories, 
and  doubtless  will  continue  to  do  so, 
since  the  game  is  improving  steadily  this 
side  of  the  border.  Canadian  coaches 
have  been  called  in  from  time  to  time, 
and  no  doubt  they  have  been  able  to 
impart  much  of  the  best  Canadian 
methods,  although  in  some  cases  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  they  have  taught  certain 
tricks  of  handling  the  stick  that,  while 
well  understood  in  Canada,  have  never 
appealed  a great  deal  to  the  American 
referee. 

There  remains  today,  indeed,  some- 
thing of  a gulf  between  Canadian  and 
American  club  hockey,  due  largely  to 
the  varying  size  of  the  rink,  and  for  the 
same  reason  something  of  a gulf  be- 
tween club  and  college  hockey  in  the 
United  States.  Most  of  the  American 
rinks  are  so  small  that  a seven-man 
team  is  apt  to  be  crowded,  and  the 
standard  of  club  play  has  been  so  high 
in  recent  years  that  it  has  been  felt  that 


perhaps  the  well-developed  and  experi- 
enced stars  had  not  enough  room  in 
which  to  show  the  full  power  of  the  at- 
tack. In  the  case  of  organizations  like 
the  St.  Nicholas  and  the  Boston  Athletic 
Association,  however,  there  is  such  a 
determined  stand  for  the  college  ideal 
that  it  is  doubtful  in  the  extreme  if 
either  would  be  willing  to  cut  down  the 
size  of  the  team.  Both  are  very  far  ad- 
vanced in  team  work,  and  it  is  to  be  ex- 
pected, indeed,  that  the  hockey  team  of 
the  Harvard  Club,  recently  admitted  to 
the  amateur  league,  will  come  up  to 
the  same  standard. 

If  any  of  the  club  teams  this  side  the 
border  were  open  to  the  temptation  to 
turn  out  only  a five-man  team,  that 
team  undoubtedly  would  be  St.  Nicholas, 
a seven  rejoicing  in  the  services  of 
“Hobey”  Baker,  the  old  Princeton  foot- 
ball star,  who  is  today  the  greatest  for- 
ward on  the  ice,  in  this  country  or 
Canada.  Yet  with  all  his  wonderful 
ability,  Baker  has  fitted  splendidly  into 
the  club  combination,  and  while,  of 
course,  he  has  been  the  principal  scorer 
and  the  best  man  to  lead  the  way  to  a 
score,  especially  by  means  of  his  re- 
markable, sweeping  runs  around  from 
behind  his  own  cage,  he  has  never  hesi- 
tated to  pass  the  disc  when  one  of  his 
wings  or  his  centre  seeme^  to  be  in  a bet- 
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GOAL-KEEPER  TO  THE  RESCUE 

Fast  play  by  the  youngsters  of  Harvard  and  Exeter.  The  goal-keeper  is  shown  clearing  away  the  disc  after  an 
accurate  shot  at  the  net  made  by  the  attacking  left  wing  {No.  3).  The  attack  has  swept  down  the  ice  well  together, 
right  wing  {No.  1)  and  rover  {No.  2)  being  well  supported  by  centre  {No.  4). 


ter  position  to  shoot  for  • goal.  Baker 
has  always  had  good  support,  a thing 
that  he  has  never  hesitated  to  realize 
upon  when  occasion  offered.  In  the 
main,  however,  the  St.  Nicholas  attack 
has  been  more  in  the  nature  of  a 
"chance-taker”  than  the  attack  of  that 
other  strong  eastern  team,  the  Boston 
Athletic  Association,  an  organization  of 
the  foremost  hockey  players  of  the 
Crimson,  who  are  accustomed  to  play 
in  the  Boston  Arena,  a rink  almost 
twice  the  size  of  the  St.  Nicholas.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  there  are  nice- 
ties of  play  down  the  boards  that  are 
more  or  less  baffling  to  the  Bostonians 
when  they  visit  the  St.  Nicholas  rink. 

The  Boston  idea  of  hockey  is  very 
much  more  on  the  machine  line  than 
that  of  New  York.  The  actual  skating, 
considered  as  a whole,  is  apt  to  be  a 
shade  better,  because  of  the  greater  op- 
portunities to  get  an  early  start  on 
natural  ice,  just  as  the  Canadians  are 
apt  to  be  better  skaters,  considered  in 
the  mass,  than  the  Americans.  The 
New  England  hockey  teams  usually  turn 
up  equipped  with  a very  strong  de- 
fense, and  an  attack  of  the  purely 
orthodox  type.  It  is  very  seldom  in- 
deed that  a New  England  cover  point 
will  come  across  the  middle  of  the  rink, 
ready  to  take  a shot  at  goal,  should 
opportunity  afford,  whereas  the  New 
Yorkers  are  ready  to  rob  to  the  limit 
from  the  defense  whenever  an  oppor- 
tunity to  score  offers.  Thus,  last  wear  St. 
Tjficholas,  the  clmnmtfn|  in  Jimiteur 


league,  registered  not  a few  goals  through 
the  efforts  of  the  point,  and  a goodly 
share  by  cover  point.  The  St.  Nicks 
depended  upon  a pair  of  exceptionally 
good  goal-keepers,  carefully  alternated, 
and  very  fast  skaters,  to  make  their  de- 
fense impregnable. 

The  New  Englanders  usually  begin 
their  retreat  at  an  earlier  stage  than  do 
the  New  Yorkers,  with  the  result  that 
they  are  pretty  well  banked  around  the 
cage  when  the  forward  arrives  in  posi- 
tion to  shoot,  but  against  an  exceptional 
man  like  Baker  even  such  a defense  is 
apt  to  crumble.  Baker,  it  might  be 
mentioned  before  going  further,  is  a 
product  of  that  same  St.  Paul’s  school 
that  has  been  the  backbone  of  inter- 
collegiate hockey  for  many  years.  The 
clubs  have  drawn  heavily  upon  Canada, 
looking  first  for  superior  skaters,  second, 
for  hockey  players.  They  came  across 
the  border  in  goodly  numbers,  but  their 
value  was  problematical,  since  much  of 
their  excellent  skating  was  too  often  off- 
set by  careless  work  with  the  elbows, 
wielding  of  the  stick,  commonly  known 
as  slashing,  that  sent  them  out  of  the 
game  not  infrequently  at  critical  pe- 
riods. 

American  skating  has  been  improving 
steadily,  however,  and  there  is  a chance 
this  year  that  it  will  enjoy  a very  real 
boom,  since  in  the  afternoon  skating 
rather  than  dancing  will  be  the  thing, 
and  since  ice  rinks  are  springing  up 
everywhere.  The  Middle  States  will 
have  a chance  to  get  into  the  class  of 


New  England,  which  is  not  dependent 
upon  artificial  ice.  , 

Just  as  Americans  have  too  often 
played  polo  in  order  to  ride,  they  have 
played  hockey  in  order  to  skate.  There 
is  now,  however,  every  indication  of  a 
new  order  of  things.  Just  as  in  polo 
Americans  are  beginning  to  ride  in  order 
to  play  polo,  they  will  take  up  skating 
in  order  to  play  hockey.  The  figure- 
skating  that  is  to  be  one  of  the  great 
features  of  the  winter  season,  will  be  a 
benefit  to  the  hockey  players,  for  figure 
skating,  an  ancient  and  an  honorable 
art,  gives  the  skater  poise  and  balance, 
a poise  and  a balance  not  to  be  acquired 
through  mere  mileage  at  a scramble. 
Distance  skating  is  going  out,  skating  on 
a drumhead’s  circumference  coming  in. 

Whether  racing  on  the  ice  will  ever 
come  back  to  the  foremost  place  it  en- 
joyed in  the  days  of  Breen,  of  the  Dono- 
hues, and  of  Johnson,  is  doubtful,  at 
least  so  far  as  the  east  is  concerned.  It 
is  doubtful,  too,  if  the  middle  west  will 
make  of  the  game  of  hockey  the  major 
sport  that  it  is  getting  to  be  in  the  east. 

No  doubt,  however,  in  a year  or 
two  the  craze  for  ice  rinks  will  have 
spread  all  over  the  country,  and 
the  northern  states  will  no  longer  have 
a monopoly  of  a game  that  has  been 
dubbed  by  a great  gridiron  coach,  "foot- 
ball on  ice.”  There  are  the  same  op- 
portunities for  team  play  that  exist  in 
football,  and  these  cannot  fail  of  de- 
velopment to  the  limit  in  the  course  of 
time. 
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Asia  and  the  War 

By  ACHMED  ABDULLAH 

Shaykh  Achmed  Abdullah  is  the  nephew  of  the  Ameer  6f  Afghanistan,  and  a descendant  of  the  prophet. 
In  this  article  he  attempts  to  present  the  view  of  the  thinking  Asiatics. 


EUROPE  is  today  a charnel  house, 
and  America,  torn  as  it  is  by  par- 
tisan cries  and  partisan  views  and 
prejudices,  is  neutral  at  least  in  its 
sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of  all 
Europe. 

What,  then,  is  the  impression  the  war 
has  made  on  the  other  great  continent, 
the  other  great  home  of  civilization  and 
culture?  How  has  the  war  affected  us 
men  of  Asia? 

Excluding  Turkey,  which  is  not  Asia, 
but  only  a window  toward  Europe,  our 
fleeting  sympathies  are  for  the  Allies, 
our  fleeting  antipathies  are  against  the 
Germans. 

We  do  not  know  the  Austrians.  We 
dislike  the  Germans  because,  being 
Orientals,  we  like  manners.  A fleeting 
antipathy  this.  So  with  our  sympathies. 
We  feel  a certain  political  sympathy  for 
Great  Britain,  a certain  faint  racial 
sympathy  for  Russia. 

What  of  it?  What  of  our  antipathies 
and  our  sympathies?  They  are  both 
fleeting,  passing,  swinging.  They  are 
pellets  of  dust.  They  are  as  the  tinkling 
of  a camel’s  bell.  For  the  greater  is- 
sues of  the  war,  the  human  issues,  leave 
us  unmoved.  We  are  unmoved  by  the 
slaughter,  the  losses,  the  untold  suffer- 
ings, the  wholesale  destruction.  The 
reason  for  this  is  sweetly  simple  and 
obvious. 

Whatever  hurts  the  Occident  helps  us. 
Therefore  it  pleases  us.  Asia  and 
Europe  play  the  game  from  opposite 
sides  of  the  board.  The  losses  of  Eu- 
rope are  the  gains  of  Asia.  Each  killed 
European  is  a killed  potential  enemy. 

An  old  Nejd  proverb  says:  “I  am 
against  my  cousin;  .but  my  cousin  and  I 
are  against  the  world.” 

A true  saying  this,  though  a proverb. 
There  have  been  many  ware  between 
Asian  nations.  China  and  Japan  have 
fought  frequent  wars;  so  have  China 
and  Korea,  Afghanistan  and  Persia, 
Afghanistan  and  India,  Bokhara  and 
Turkestan,  Arabistan  and  Kurdistan.  As 
they  fought  in  the  past,  so  they  will  in 
(he  future. 

But  modern  mechanical  progress,  rail- 
ways, telegraph,  cheap  post,  newspapers, 
quickly  printed  books — though  inimical 
to  true  civilization,  to  the  civilization  of 
Asia — have  wrought  a certain  change. 
We  have  begun  to  feel  the  Message  of 
the  Great  Mother  Continent.  We  have 
begun  to  understand  that  we  must  fight 
together.  We  know  that  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  lose.  Therefore  we  must  win 
together,  And  Fate,  which  is  killing 


the  flower  of  manhood  in  Europe,  is  even 
now  helping  us  to  win. 

We  Afghans  are  a Semitic  race,  a 
purely  “white”  race  to  use  the  cant 
word.  But  we  want  nothing  of  our  fel- 
low-whites in  Europe  and  in  America 
except  rifles  and  ammunition.  We  pre- 
fer to  clout  out  our  destiny  alongside  of 
yellow  Japanese  and  Chinese,  brown 
Moros,  chocolate-colored  Dravidians 
from  the  south. 

TT  IS  the  call  of  Asia.  A geographical 

call?  Possibly.  None  the  less  holy; 
none  the  less  steely  and  sharp. 

Many  influences  are  at  work  in  this 
transformation.  There  are  the  influences 
of  Moslem  missionaries,  of  fighting  Pan- 
Islam,  of  regenerated  Buddhism,  of 
Brahmin  reaction  against  European  civ- 
ilization, of  war-born  Nippon  pride. 

But  the  common  basis  of  this  steadily 
growing  Asian  solidarity  is  hatred  of 
the  whites,  the  Christians. 

Never  mind  the  right  or  wrong  of  it. 

I only  state  a plain,  though  unpleasant 
fact.  This  hatred  is  universal  from  the 
Siberian  tundras  to  the  burnt  south  of 
India.  We  hate  the  European  because 
we  consider  him  an  intolerable  barbarian, 
who  bullies  where  his  wheedling  is  un- 
successful. We  hate  him  because,  ac- 
cording to  us,  he  is  tortuous  and  cannot 
speak  the  truth ; because  he  prates 
about  his  new-found  hygiene,  but  is  per- 
sonally unclean  compared  to  the  ma- 
jority of  Asians.  We  despise  him  as  a 
hypocrite  who  ships  whiskey,  rifles,  dis- 
eases, and  missionaries  in  the  same  mixed 
cargoes.  We  dislike  him  because  he  is  a 
recent  parvenu.  We  are  convinced  that 
in  spite  of  h:s  present  leadership  in 
mundane  affairs,  he  is  our  inferior 
physically,  morally,  and  mentally. 

We  are  growing  conscious  of  our 
power.  Our  sword-arm  aches  when  we 
behold  the  Cross. 

We  understand  our  mental  superior- 
ity best  when  we  have  received  a Euro- 
pean education.  For  there,  competing 
with  European  students  in  the  subjects 
of  an  alien  civilization  with  which  they 
are  familiar  from  their  earliest  school 
years,  we  beat  them  in  spite  of  the  ter- 
rific handicap  of  language ' and  view- 
point and  atavism.  We  learn  their  civil-, 
ization.  Yet  we  preserve  our  own.  Our 
gun  is  double-barreled. 

And  as  to  our  physical  superiority. 

. . . We  know  how  we  fought  when 
the  odds  were  against  us,  when  we  used 
antiquated  weapons  against  rifles  and 
quick-firing  guns.  We  know  of  the  Moro 


campaigns,  the  wars  in  the  Sudan,  many 
little  wars  in  India,  in  Sumatra,  in  Ton- 
kin. 

But  we  also  know  what  we  can  ac- 
complish when  the  odds  are  even,  when 
fate  has  not  stacked  the  deck;  when 
rifle  speaks  to  rifle  and  gun  to  gun.  We 
heard  the  tale  of  the  Japanese  war.  We 
have  heard  other  tales:  of  the  battle- 
fields of  Flanders  and  the  Dardanelles; 
of  Moor  and  Arab  and  Sikh  and  Afghan 
meeting  the  most  highly  trained  military 
machine  in  the  world,  the  Prussian 
Guards,  and  beating  it  to  a standstill. 

We  heard  the  tale  and  we  liked  it. 
We  did  not  mind  the  toll  in  corpses, 
Moor  and  Afghan  and  Sikh.  We  wished 
to  see.  We  did  see.  We  liked  the  see- 
ing of  it. 

Also  we  saw  Russia.  We  saw  how 
Russia  fought  inch  for  inch  with  clubbed 
rifles  against  German  guns.  We  saw 
how  they  came  back  to  the  attack,  again 
and  again. 

For  I said  that  we  have  a faint  racial 
sympathy  with  Russia.  We  like  to 
claim  Russia  as  an  Asiatic  outpost.  Per- 
haps we  are  right.  For  we  can  under- 
stand the  Russian  and  feel  with  him. 
The  brightest  minds  of  Russia,  the 
Turgeniefs  and  the  Strogonoffs,  to 
mention  only  two,  are  of  Tartar  blood. 
We  like  to  think  of  it.  We  also  like  to 
think  of  the  many  Moslem  and  Bud- 
dhists high-up  in  the  service  of  the  Tsar. 

We  can  even  understand  Russian 
Christianity.  For  their  Christianity  is 
Oriental.  It  does  not  rub  against  our 
grain  as  do  the  Occidental  forms  of  the 
same  faith. 

So,  if  wishes  we  have  in  the  present 
conflict,  they  are  for  the  success  of  the 
Russian  arms.  It  will  be  the  vanguard 
of  Asian  aggression.  It  will  be  the 
clarion-call  for  the  Day  of  Reckoning 
for  which  we  of  Asia  pray — for  which 
some  of  us  work,  for  which  more  of  us 
will  work  and  die  by  and  by. 

We  are  glad  of  this  war.  Whatever 
the  outcome,  it  will  weaken  Europe  in 
treasure  and  blood.  It  will  kill  the 
flower  of  their  fighting  men.  It  will  re- 
duce their  birth  rate. 

Europe  will  not  get  over  the  effects 
of  this  conflict  in  fifty  years.  Asia  will 
be  strong  and  ready  in  less  than  fifty 
years. 

The  Europeans  have  taught  us  with 
the  sword.  Presently  we  shall  teach 
them  with  the  sword.  And  if  the  sword 
be  simitar,  yataghan,  kurkree,  or  kris, 
it  will  not  dull  the  sharpness  nor  weak- 
en the  swish  of  the  steel. 


America  Feeding  the  World 

What  the  United  States  is  doing  to  feed  Europe  during  this  great  war  is  a matter  of  interest  to  every- 
body. The  one  man  in  the  country  to  give  the  most  important  account  of  this  work,  is  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  In  next  weekfs  issue  we  shall  publish  an  article  by  Mr.  Houston ; called , “America  Feeding 

the  World,” 
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The  Unproduced  Dramatist 

'?  : 

By  ONE  OF  THEM 


FORMERLY,  the  most  humorous 
figure  in  the  world  of  art  was  the 
long-haired,  starving  poet  in  search 
of  a publisher.  The  longer  his  hair  and 
the  emptier  his  stomach,  the  more  he 
was  ridiculed  and  the  more  laughter  he 
aroused  when  he  was  depicted  in  the 
comic  papers  being  kicked  out  of  the 
editor’s  office.  There  was  once  a starv- 
ing poet  who  sent  that  moth-eaten  joke 
to  so  many  editors, , each  of  whom  paid 
him  two  dollars  for  it,  that  he  was  able 
to  publish  his  poems  and  buy  a square 
meal  besides.  If  he  had  been  able  to 
copyright  it,  he  would  have  grown  so 
wealthy  that  Congress  would  have  in- 
vestigated him.  But  our  generation  is 
not  poetical;  it  is  dramatic.  Hence  the 
most  humorous  object  in  the  world  is 
the  unproduced  dramatist;  and 
the  remarkable  part  of  it  is 
that  it  does  not  make  any  dif- 
ference whether  he  is  hungry 
or  not.  The  fact  that  he  is 
unproduced  is  just  as  laugh- 
compelling,  be  he  rich  or  poor, 
well  fed  or  starving,  shaven  or 
unshorn  of  locks.  • He  needs  no 
concomitant  misfortunes  to 
make  him  ridiculous.  The  man 
who  wrote  verse  also  had  an 
advantage  over  the  man  who 
writes  plays  in  the  fact  that 
as  soon  as  he  had  written  a 
stanza  or  two  in  which  some 
words  rhymed,  he  could  proud- 
ly say:  “I  am  a poet.”  What 
is  more,  the  world  believed 
him,  and  called  him  a poet.  It 
made  no  difference  whether  his 
works  were  published  or  not, 
he  was  a poet.  Perhaps  he  was 
even  more  likely  to  enjoy  that 
reputation  if  his  songs  were 
never  given  the  publicity  of  the 
printed  page.  But  what  of 
the  man  whose  play  is  doing  an  eter- 
nal Marathon  up  and  down  Broad- 
way? Can  he  say  with  pride:  “I  am 
a dramatist,”  and  get  away  with  it? 
Just  let  him  try  it.  No;  all  he  can  do 
is  to  hang  his  head,  and,  if  driven  to 
it,  make  the  awful  confession:  “I  have 
written  a play.” 

Again,  suppose  that  the  poet  wanted 
to  lower  his  bank  account — if  poetic 
license  or  poetic  justice  allows  him  to 
have  one — by  publishing  his  verses  in 
a neat  volume.  His  friends  would  ap- 
plaud his  laudable  intention,  and  would 
ask  for  complimentary,  autographed 
copies  of  the  first  and  only  edition  of 
five  hundred  copies,  type  distributed  and 
plates  destroyed,  etc.  The  would-be 
dramatist,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
never  dare  to  foist  his  work  on  the  pub- 
lic at  his  own  expense.  For  instance,  I 
know  a very  rich  man  who  has  written 
a play.  But,  although  it  would  mean 
nothing  to  him  to  produce  it  at  his  own 
expense,  he  knows  very  well  that  he  can- 
not gain  the  title  of  dramatist  in  that 
manner.  The  public  does  not  care  who 
publishes  a book,  but  it  wants  to  know 
who  is  producing  the  play  it  is  going  to 
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see.  If  John  D.  Rockefeller  writes  a 
book  he  may  print  it,  and  all  is  well  and 
good;  but  fancy  John  D.  Rockefeller 
writing  a play  and  producing  it.  The 
Homeric  laughter  of  the  gods  would 
sound  like  the  gentle  chirping  of  a 
cricket  in  comparison  with  the  roar  of 
joy  which  would  arise  from  the  Great 
White  Way.  No.  The  title  of  dramatist 
is  conferred  only  after  your  play  has 
been  produced  on  a real  stage  by  a real 
manager.  It  is  the  only  title  which  is 
never  merely  honorary  and  which  can 
never  be  bought. 

Who  are  the  unproduced  dramatists? 
Wdl,  in  all  humility  I must  confess  I am 
one.  And,  gentle  reader,  I would  lay 
a wager,  that  you,  too,  are  of  the  sad 
and  chastened  band  or  else  you  would 


have  chosen  a more  cheerful  subject 
than  “The  Unproduced  Dramatist”  with 
which  to  beguile  your  hours  of  leisure. 
It  is  also  a sure  bet  that  every  dramatic 
critic  is  an  unproduced  dramatist.  If 
they  could  be  playwrights  they  W’ould 
not  be  critics.  Does  not  the  tone  of 
their  criticism  betray  them?  Not  that 
I blame  them,  for  I,  too,  am  jealous 
every  time  a successful  play  is  pro- 
duced. Only  I do  not  have  to  praise 
the  play  or  lose  my  position.  That, 
however,  is  only  beginning  to  name  the 
unproduced  dramatists.  You  can  in- 
clude every  attache  of  the  theatre  from 
the  owner  to  the  fireman.  Going  out  of 
the  theatrical  world,  there  is  not  a pro- 
fession unrepresented  in  our  ranks.  A 
manager  told  me  once  that  he  received 
plays  from  ministers,  bankers,  lawyers, 
street-car  conductors,  convicts,  and  he 
added,  “Would  you  believe  it,  even  from 
college  professors?”  I never  understood 
why  he  said  even  college  professors,  until 
I noted  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  the 
most  heinous  crime  committed  by 
Woodrow  Wilson  was  having  been  a 
schoolmaster. 

Notwithstanding  all  that,  after  every 


theatrical  performance  some  one  is  in- 
spired to  sit  down  and  write  a play  and 
have  it  produced.  The  easiest  part  of 
the  procedure  is  the  sitting  down.  The 
writing  is  almost  as  easy.  Take  a virtu- 
ous man  and  a good  looking  woman,  who 
is  acquiring  or  has  acquired  a past,  and 
let  them  talk.  Or  take  a virtuous  wo- 
man and  a brute  of  a man  and  let  them 
talk.  Let  them  talk  for  three  acts. 
Then  pay  twenty  dollars  to  have  their 
observations  typewritten.  Don’t  forget  a 
title-page.  There  is  always  a thrill  in 
the  title  and  the  statement  that  it  is 
a play  in  three  acts.  The  last  seems 
too  good  to  be  true. 

Now,  to  have  the  play  produced,  buy 
a large  envelope  and  address  it  to  Mr. 
Belasco  and  register  the  package.  Your 
play  always  goes  to  Mr.  Belasco 
first  of  all,  because  you  know 
that  if  he  accepts  it  your  for- 
tune is  made.  Finally  you  will 
send  the  play  to  a stock  com- 
pany playing  in  Indiana,  and 
you  will  save  money  by  trust- 
ing Uncle  Sam  to  deliver  it 
safely  to  its  destination  with- 
out an  extra  fee  for  registra- 
tion. 

The  everlasting  hope  that 
buoys  up  the  duffer  in  golf,  per- 
forms the  same  questionable 
service  for  the  duffer  in  the 
game  of  drama.  So  the  play  is 
sent  on  its  perilous  journey. 

Finally,  you  reach  the  next 
stage  when  you  send  your  play 
to  a dramatic  agency.  It 
seems  hard  to  give  up  fifteen 
per  cent  of  your  hard-earned 
royalties  to  them;  but  the 
royalties  do  not  loom  quite  so 
large  on  your  horizon  as  they 
did  a few  years  agd  when  you 
finished  the’  play,  and  perhaps 
after  all  you  are  willing  to  sacrifice 
a few  dollars  in  order  to  “get  on,” 
for  the  play  you  are  writing  now 
will  make  you  rich.  The  second  play 
always  does,  and  you  can  get  along 
without  an  automobile  for  a few  months 
longer.  Now  the  dramatic  agency  sends 
back  a very  nice,  kind  letter.  Your 
play  will  be  read  and  “placed  if  pos- 
sible.” Those  w'ords  are  a balm  for  the 
wrounded  soul.  Days,  weeks,  months  go 
by.  In  your  mind’s  eye  you  watch  the 
play-broker  read  your  manuscript.  He 
is  delighted  with  it  and  recognizes  its 
wTorth  immediately.  He  is  showing  it 
daily  to  the  big  managers.  You  begin 
to  select  your  cast,  and  you  hesitate  be- 
tween Henry  Miller  and  H.  B.  Warner. 
You  compose  your  triumphant  curtain 
speech.  You  decide  not  to  speculate  with 
your  royalties. — A well-knowrn  pack- 
age comes  in  the  mail.  The  manuscript 
contains  on  the  title-page  the  following 
inscription: 

Received Jan.  15th,  1912 

Read Dec.  20th,  1912 

Returned Dec.  21st,  1912 

And  you  are  supposed  to  wish  people 
a Merry  Christmas! 
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Moving  Pictures  Today 

By  HAROLD  E.  STEARNS 


TODAY,  when  the  feature  film  is  the 
great  entertainment  of  the  hour, 
you  can  count  on  the  fingers  of  one 
hand  the  number  of  famous  actors  and 
actresses  of  the  legitimate  stage  who 
have  not  appeared  on  the  screen.  It 
seems  only  yesterday  that  actresses  on 
the  regular  stage  talked  in  excited  tones 
about  losing  their  prestige  if  they  con- 
sented to  appear  in  moving  pictures,  but 
how  ridiculous  any  such  stand  seems  to- 
day. As  with  players,  so  with  plays — 
all  the  famous  ones  are  finding  their  way 
to  the  screen.  There  seems  to  be  no 
subject  or  theme,  no  book  or  play, 
which  some  moving-picture  producer 
isn’t  eager  to  turn  into  celluloid  drama. 
We  have  had  Hardy  and  Dickens,  Hugo 
and  Rex  Beach;  it  will  be  Shakespeare’s 
turn  next.  Yet  why  next?  Hamlet, 
Othello , Romeo  and  Jidiet  have  already 
been  put  on  the  screen,  and  I know  of 
one  producer  -who  has  his  plans  for 
Macbeth . He  rolls  the  witches’,  the  ban- 
quet and  the  sleep-walking  scenes  like 
sweet  morsels  under  his  tongue. 

Facing  such  facts  and  statistics,  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  feature  film 
is  the  growth  of  the  last  three  years. 
For  although  moving  pictures  are  twen- 
ty years  old,  it  is  only  since  the  intro- 
duction and  popularization  of  feature 
films  that  they  have  leaped  from  a toy 
to  the  greatest  entertainment  industry 
in  the  world.  Yet  such  is  the  case.  The 
rise  of  moving  pictures  to  their  present 
importance  began  in  the  fall  of  1912, — 
that  is  to  say,  with  the  introduction  of 
feature  films.  How  it  all  came  about  is 
interesting. 

America  has  followed  the  lead  of 
Europe  in  a great  many  things  theat- 
rical, and  it  did  so  in  the  case  of  the 
feature  films.  The  first  long  multiple- 
reel  moving  picture  shown  in  this  coun- 
try, and  advertised  as  an  entire  eve- 
ning’s entertainment,  came  from  abroad. 
It  was  Queen  Elizabeth,  with  Sarah 
Bernhardt.  In  spite  of  the  remarkable 
success  of  this  picture,  the  idea  of  fea- 
ture films  supplanting  single  or  double 
reel  pictures  in  importance  (a  reel  is  a 
thousand  feet  of  film,  taking  approxi- 
mately twenty  minutes  to  run) — this 
notion  was  scoffed  at  loudly.  Older 
moving-picture  men  looked  upon  the 
feature  film  as  a novelty  which  would 
speedily  go  out  of  fashion.  Even  in  1913 
William  A.  Brady  reflected  the  opinion 
of  many  theatrical  men  when  he  said: 
“Photoplays  are  on  their  last  legs. 
Houses  are  half  filled  and  audiences  sit 
in  bored  silence.  Theatrical  men  are 
making  a great  mistake  in  coming  to  the 
aid  of  a dying  rival.”  (Today,  of  course, 
Mr.  Brady  is  heavily  interested  in  mov- 
ing pictures,  and  practically  all  the  plays 
that  have  been  produced  at  his  theatres 
are  announced  for  prospective  film 
adaptation.) 

But  the  “dying  rival”  showed  remark- 
able recuperative  powers.  About  this  time 
the  Famous  Players’  Feature  Film  Com- 
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pany  was  founded  by  Daniel  Frohman 
and  Adolph  Zucker.  Its  policy  was  dis- 
tinctly revolutionary.  It  proposed  to 
produce  only  long  feature  films,  adapted 
from  well-known  plays  and  with  famous 
actors  and  actresses  in  the  leading  roles. 
One  of  the  first  of  these  pictures  was 
The  Prisoner  of  Zenda,  with  James  K. 
Hackett  starring.  Then  followed  almost 
. at  once  Mrs.  Fiske  in  a film  adaptation 
of  Hardy’s  famous  novel,  Tess  of  the 
D’Urbervilles.  Here  was  a film  which  no 
one  could  ignore.  The  ice  had  been 
broken;  college  professors  didn’t  have  to 
apologize  for  going  to  the  “movies.” 
America’s  admittedly  foremost  actress, 
and  the  story  from  one  of  the  classic 
novels  of  the  late  Victorian  era.  It  was 
not,  however,  the  surprising  elevation  in 
the  caliber  of  these  new  pictures  which 
so  much  excited  comment;  it  was  the 
unexpected  rise  in  popularity  of  these 
feature  films.  The  fad  was  rapidly  turn- 
ifig  into  a custom.  When  Augustus 
Thomas,  often  called  the  dean  of  Ameri- 
can playwrights,  turned  his  attention  to 
film  productions  of  his  own  and  other 
plays,  it  showed  which  way  the  wind  was 
blowing.  He  was  not  merely  interested 
financially;  he  himself  wrote  the  mov- 
ing-picture scenarios.  Other  feature  film 
companies  began  to  spring  up  as  if  by 
magic,  a few  to  die  with  nothing  to  show 
except  high  hopes,  but  many  to  linger 
on  and  to  become  hale  and  hearty. 

A special  condition  helped  to  acceler- 
ate the  popularity  of  big  films.  The  sea- 
son of  1912  had  been  notoriously  poor 
for  the  theatres;  managers  of  dark 
playhouses  gladly  tried  the  experiment 
of  booking  feature  films  for  a few  weeks, 
at  prices  usually  averaging  around  fifty 
cents.  The  result  was  almost  dumb- 
founding. These  pictures  actually  made 
money!  Sweetly  strange  were  the 
packed  auditoriums  at  Cabiria  and 
Traffic  in  Soids — to  cite  two  popular 
films — in  comparison  with  the  former 
meager  houses  for  regular  theatrical  pro- 
ductions. Not  a few  theatrical  man- 
agers who  continued  to  say  that  pictures 
were  a mere  “nothing”  and  “never  could 
be  art,”  secretly  recouped  their  losses 
on  the  legitimate  stage  through  booking 
pictures  and  through  investing  capital 
in  them. 

A CCOMPANYING  this  change  in  pic- 
tures  was  a tremendous  business 
transformation.  Technically,  there  are 
three  dealers:  the  producer,  who  makes 
the  film;  the  exchange  or  middleman, 
who  buys  the  film  of  the  producer  and 
sells  it  to  the  exhibitor;  and  the  exhibi- 
tor, who  shows  it  to  the  public  in  his 
theatres.  What  is  called  in  moving- 
picture  trade  journals  the  “States’ 
Rights”  companies,  originally  grew  up 
as  exchange  companies  which  bought 
foreign  and  the  increasing  domestic  fea- 
ture film  product.  As  their  name  im- 
plies, these  companies  controlled  the 
“territory”  of  certain  states,  and  all  the 


exhibitors  in  those  states  had  to  buy  or 
rent  feature  films  from  them.  They  took 
from  the  shoulders  of  the  producer  the 
burden  of  dealing  directly  with  the  small 
exhibitor.  These  companies  were  at  their 
most  prosperous  point  when  feature 
films  were,  comparatively  speaking,  ex- 
ceptional. Today  the  “States’  Rights” 
business  is  unquestionably  on  the  wane. 

For,  inevitably,  there  was  a tendency 
towards  coordination.  When  an  indus- 
try is  new,  the  producer  has  so  much 
to  do  that  he  is  relieved  at  having  mid- 
dlemen. When  an  industry  becomes 
systematized  and  international  in  scope, 
producers  tend  to  buy  out  their  own 
middlemen.  Briefly  they  want  the  mid- 
dleman’s profit  for  themselves.  Instance 
the  Paramount  Company,  which  is  prac- 
tically a distributing  agency  for  the 
Famous  Players’  (with  which  it  has  a 
twenty-five  years’  contract),  the  Bos- 
worth  and  the  Lasky  companies.  A 
“Paramount”  program  simply  means  a 
moving-picture  program  made  up  from 
films  produced.  Another  big  distribut- 
ing agency — the  World  Film  Company — 
was  organized  to  handle  foreign  feature 
films.  It  rapidly  acquired  interests  in 
American  companies  and  began  to  pro- 
duce on  its  own  account.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Metro  Pictures  Corporation  is 
essentially  a combination  of  exchange 
men  (or  middlemen)  to  control  produc- 
tion. 

As  for  the  older  companies,  they  for 
some  time  continued  to  be  skeptical. 
They  insisted  that  the  new  feature  pic- 
tures were  a fad  and  that  the  bulk  of 
the  trade  would  always  be  in  the  shorter 
films.  Roughly  speaking,  these  com- 
panies were  divided  into  two  factions — 
the  Independents  (the  Mutual  and  Uni- 
versal companies)  and  the  “Trust,” 
made  up  of  organizations  in  the  old 
Motion  Pictures  Patents  Company.  The 
Independents  fell  into  line  with  feature 
films  first.  It  was  unescapable;  they 
had  to  meet  the  demand;  they  had  to 
adapt  themselves  to  the  conditions  of 
the  new  competition  or  die.  Then  slow- 
ly the  older  companies  of  the  “Trust” 
began  to  produce  feature  films,  espe- 
cially the  Vitagraph  and  Lubin  com- 
panies. 

Previously  the  Independents  had  re- 
leased (i.  e.,  sold  to  middlemen)  their 
short  films  on  their  own  initiative.  They 
continued  to  do  the  same  with  their 
new  features.  Previously  the  “Trust” 
had  released  its  short  films  through  what 
is  called  the  General  Film  Company.  It 
continued  to  do  so  with  its  new  features 
But  it  was  found,  after  considerable  ex- 
perience, that  the  General  Film  Com- 
pany was  unsatisfactory  for  the  handling 
of  its  more  pretentious  pictures.  Last 
spring  saw  the  organization  of  V.  L.  S. 
E.  Company  (made  up  of  the  Vitagraph, 
Lubin,  Selig,  Essanay  companies),  which 
established  exchanges  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Its  purpose  was,  and  is.  to 
handle  the  exchange  business  for  these 
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old  members  of  the  “Trust,”  with  re- 
spect solely  to  feature  films.  What  this 
meant  only  those  familiar  with  the  his- 
tory of  motion  pictures  could  then  ap- 
preciate. It  meant  simply  that  the  last 
revolution  was  accomplished.  The 
orthodox,  the  “Trust,”  the  old  companies 
had  definitely  given  way  to  the  strong, 
irresistible  new  movement.  They,  too, 
were  formally  committed  to  the  policy 
of  producing  famous  plays  and  using 
stage  stars.  And  that  is  the  arrange- 
ment today.  Everybody  is  producing 
feature  films.  Three  years  ago  they  were 
a fad.  Now  they  are  part  of  the  routine 
product — in  some  cases  the  only  prod- 
uct, and  in  many  cases  the  largest  por- 
tion of  the  product — of  every  important 
moving-picture  company  in  America. 

KEY  to  the  growth  of  any  business 

or  industry  is  the  amount  of  adver- 
tising it  does.  Before  1912 — before  the 
feature  film — newspaper  or  billboard  ad- 
vertising for  “movies”  was  almost  un- 
heard of.  Whether  it  was  the  influence 
of  the  electric  lights  on  Broadway,  or 
whether  it  was  the  direct  result  of  busi- 
ness originality,  the  Mutual  Company 
one  fine  day  conceived  the  brilliant  idea 
of  advertising  in  New  York  City  on  bill- 
boards scattered  all  over  the  city  and 
its  suburbs.  The  caption  was  “Mutual 
Movies  Make  Time  Fly.”  How  great 
was  the  success  of  the  idea  can  be  judged 
by  the  promptness  with  which  it  was 
imitated.  The  “Mutual  Movies”  sign 
was  followed  by  others — and  then  still 
others.  Big  posters  announced  the  fact 
that  “regular”  theatres  had  begun  to 
book  moving  pictures.  Newspaper  ad- 
vertising started  to  rise  and  has  been 
rising  ever  since,  until  today  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  to  see  full-page  adver- 
tisements of  forthcoming  feature  films. 
Even  in  recent  Peking  journals  appears, 
with  explanatory  Chinese  underneath, 
this  inviting  head,  “Tonight.  Keystone 
Comedy  Pictures” — a pretty  proof  of 
the  internationalization  of  entertain- 
ment being  brought  about  by  moving 
pictures.  Today  the  amount  of  adver- 
tising of  moving  pictures  far  exceeds 
that  of  the  legitimate  theatre. 

TN  WHAT  other  ways  have  moving 

pictures  advanced  during  the  last 
three  years?  Although  there  have  been 
numerous  mechanical  improvements  in 
the  machine  itself,  and  in  the  chemical 
processes  of  fixing  film  for  the  market, 
the  substance  of  the  advance  has  been 
in  ideas  and  in  the  application  of  old 
principles  of  motion  photography  to 
fertile  issues.  It  has  been  a human 
rather  than  a technical  change.  One 
very  curious  and  interesting  develop- 
ment has  been  what,  for  lack  of  a better 
name,  I shall  call  the  Motion-Picture 
Newspaper. 

Pathe  Freres  were  the  originators  of 
the  “News  of  the  Week”  idea,  which 
in  itself  is  much  older  than  three  years. 
But  during  that  time  the  organizations 
devoted  to  the  getting  of  news  in  pic- 
tures have  become  enormously  complex. 
So  complete  and  perfect  is  the  system 
that  even  in  the  troubled  days  of  travel- 
ing, last  May,  pictures  of  the  scenes  in 
Queenstown  on  the  landing  of  the 
Lusitania  survivors  were  flashed  on  the 
New  York  screens  approximately  two 
weeks  following  the  disaster.  Domestic 


news  is  never  more  than  a week  late 
and  often  is  up-to-date  within  two  days. 
When  the  naval  review  in  New  York 
took  place  late  last  spring,  a small  boat 
containing  fifty  or  sixty  passengers  was 
capsized  near  one  of  the  battleships.  The 
sailors  effected  a speedy  and  picturesque 
rescue  from  the  waters  of  the  Hudson. 
A motion-picture  man  happened  to  be 
on  the  deck  of  the  vessel  at  the  time 
and  at  once  turned  his  camera  on  the 
life-saving.  This  was  early  in  the  after- 
noon; the  evening  papers  had  first- 
page  accounts  of  the  incident.  That 
same  evening  pictures  of  it  were  shown 
in  the  Strand  Theatre,  New  York — 
which  is,  I believe,  the  record  for  speed. 
The  photographer  was  credited  with  a 
“scoop,”  just  as  a reporter  would  have 
been.  In  fact,  the  arrangement  of  the 
offices  of  these  picture  news-getting 
companies  is  modeled  after  the  city  de- 
partment of  a regular  newspaper.  There 
is  the  editor,  the  “reporters,”  clerks  who 
clip  notices  of  events  to  take  place  from 
the  papers  and  arrange  them  chrono- 
logically, there  is  an  assignment  book — 
all  the  efficient  bustle  and  wide-awake- 
ness of  a metropolitan  daily’s  reportorial 
room.  And  there  are  the  “correspond- 
ents” who  send  in  “stories”  from  all  over 
the  world. 

But  this  is  not  the  end  of  the  Motion- 
Picture  Newspaper.  Norma  Phillips,  the 
“Mutual  Girl,”  started  the  fad  of  show- 
ing fashions.  It  was  a pleasant  novelty 
which  caught  on  in  a manner  that  left 
no  doubt  of  its  power  to  stay.  People — 


men  as  well  as  women — liked  the  idea. 
The  model  smiled,  walked — a live,  pret- 
ty girl.  Speaking  for  his  sex,  the  writer 
maintains  that  no  man  would  object  to 
five  or  six  minutes  of  this  kind  of  “film.” 
As  for  women,  there  is  the  joy  of  dis- 
playing one’s  complete  knowledge  of  the 
meaning  of  all  the  technical  terms, — 
“taffeta,”  “chiffon”  and  “suede.” 

Like  a newspaper,  too,  the  ordinary 
motion-picture  program  includes  a few 
minutes  of  travel  of  edncational  sub- 
jects. These  pictures  are  usually  twice 
as  informative  as  would  be  a lengthy 
article  in  a newspaper  on  the  same  topic. 
Even  cartoons  began  to  come  in — “ani- 
mated” cartoons,  as  they  are  called, 
where  you  see  the  hand  drawing 
the  sketch  with  the  deftness  and  sure- 
ness of  magic.  It  is  magic,  too,  by  the 
way,  the  magic  of  exceedingly  adroit 
trick  photography,  a process  largely  per- 
fected by  R.  Bray. 

The  last  feature  was  the  serial  story, 
often  run  in  conjunction  with  a news- 
paper. The  paper  printed  the  story  and 
then  the  reader  went  to  the  moving- 
picture  theatre  and  saw  it,  or  the  other 
way  around.  The  first  of  these  serials 
was  The  Adventures  of  Kathlene , pro- 
duced by  Selig.  The  incidents  were  only 
loosely  bound  together  and  the  picture, 
to  be  frank,  was  not  over-popular.  Then 
E.  A.  McManus  of  the  Hearst  papers 
cooperated  with  the  Pathe  company  to 
produce  the  first  really  big  serial  of  con- 
nected episodes  (each  theoretically  com- 
plete in  itself),  the  famous  Perils  of 
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Pauline.  Other  companies  followed  the 
lead,  of  course,  and  today  we  have  serial 
pictures  in  which  the  interest  is  worked 
up  to  the  highest  point,  and  then  is  sud- 
denly flashed  upon  the  screen  “See  The 
Next  Episode  Of  This  Serial  At  This 
Theatre  Next  Tuesday.”  Some  films, 
like  The  Diamond  from  the  Sky,  are 
purposely  left  uncompleted  and  a big 
prize  is  offered  to  any  one  who  will 
finish  it  in  the  cleverest  manner.  In  a 
word,  it  is  possible  to  do  awray  with 
newspapers  altogether  and  not  be  lack- 
ing in  information  or  entertainment. 

IV- O WAD  AYS  every  well-equipped 
laboratory  has  its  moving-picture 
outfit.  Nine-tenths  of  us  are  “visual- 
izes,” as  the  psychologists  call  it,  and 
we  may  have  to  be  told  a fact  tw'enty 
times  before  we  can  remember  it,  where- 
as we  need  see  it  only  once  or  twice. 
Pictures  taken  of  rapid  processes  (the 
flight  of  a projectile),  and  run  off  very 
slowrly,  help  to  illustrate  theories  of 
momentum  and  stress  and  strain  of 
forces.  No  one  can  say  how  far  this 
development  may  go.  But  even  so  sim- 
ple an  expedient  as  that  of  the  Pathe 
company,  wrhich  took  successive  pictures, 
every  two  or  three  days,  of  the  growth 
of  a plant  and  then  ran  off  the  entire 
file  rapidly,  W'as  enormously  enlighten- 
ing. You  actually  saw  the  plant  grow 
before  your  eyes.  In  medicine,  as  well, 
motion  pictures  are  becoming  a valuable 
adjunct  to  text-book  and  ordinary 
laboratory  instruction.  Reproductions 


terest  of  the  public.  The  feature  film  is 
the  development  of  the  hour.  When 
people  speak  of  motion  pictures  they 
are  thinking  nine  times  out  of  ten  of 
the  feature  film.  The  business  centres 
around  it  today.  The  feature  film  en- 
gages most  of  the  better  histrionic  and 
directing  talent  in  moving  pictures.  It 
seems  only  fair  to  have  a clear  idea  of 
what  are  the  limitations  of  the  feature 
film. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  the  me- 
chanical limitations.  A picture  may  be 
spoiled  by  a stupid  actress,  by  an  un- 
skilled director,  by  bungling  in  the  re- 
production and  chemical  departments,  or 
even  by  unavoidable  and  unforeseeable 
external  conditions.  A good  picture  is 
the  happy  compromise  of  several  fac- 
tors. It  is  never  the  wrork  of  one  in- 
dividual, like  a novel.  At  best,  it  will 
have  a composite,  rather  than  a distinct 
personality.  The  lighting  effects  of  a 
picture — often  the  most  keenly  emotion- 
provoking  stabs  in  a film — are  partly 
the  w’ork  of  the  director,  who  arranges 
either  the  calcium  or  sunlight  (some- 
times both)  with  a view'  to  balance  and 
proportion  and  fitting  chiaroscuro,  and 
partly  the  w’ork  of  the  chemist  in  the 
laboratory.  If  the  two  men  have  en- 
tirely opposed  ideas  of  what  is  right  and 
effective,  the  result  may  be  deplorable. 
It  requires  an  imaginative  scenario 
writer,  an  imaginative  director,  an  artis- 
tic actress,  a skilled  and  proficient  re- 
production man  and  fortunate  external 


conditions — all  these  to  produce  a per- 
fect picture. 

There  are  other  technical  limitations 
which  the  director  has  to  overcome.  On 
an  interior  scene  the  lens  of  the  camera 
must  be  equally  well  focused,  and  every 
feature  to  be  depicted  must  be  brought 
within  the  focus,  which  generally  occu- 
pies a radius  of  eight  feet  in  w’idth  by 
ten  feet  in  height.  This  means  that 
when  the  director  wishes  to  pose  several 
people  near  the  camera  in  a particular 
scene  they  cannot  occupy  a space  wider 
than  eight  feet.  Compare  that  distance 
with  the  width  of  the  ordinary  stage 
and  you  will  see  why  every  grouping 
in  a picture  that  is  to  be  shown  “close 
up”  has  to  be  charted  out  and  rehearsed 
many  times.  It  sometimes  requires  all 
the  director’s  ingenuity  to  arrange  that 
the  figures  in  the  foreground  shall  go 
through  their  acting  without  crow'dingout 
the  figures  further  back.  Consider,  again, 
that  the  size  of  the  actual  picture  as  it 
is  run  through  the  machine  is  about  one 
inch  by  three  quarters  of  an  inch.  On 
the  screen  the  picture  is  magnified  ten 
thousand  times,  so  that  it  can  easily  be 
imagined  w'hat  a slight  blemish  in  the 
original  picture  w'ould  mean  in  actual 
exhibition. 

But  the  greatest,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  obvious,  limitation  of  the  fea- 
ture film,  although  it  is  precisely  that 
limitation  which  most  people  seem  to 
overlook,  is  simply  the  fact  that  the 
feature  film  is,  when  all  is  said  and 


of  famous  operations  by  skilled  phy- 
sicians are  sometimes  documents  of  in- 
calculable value.  Moving  pictures  of 
processes  of  organic  growth  are  being 
rapidly  perfected.  It  may  even  become 
possible  to  take. satisfactory  X-ray  mov- 
ing pictures,  and  the  results  for  medicine 
may  pass  all  bounds  of  modest  prophecy. 
There  is  no  need  to  dw'ell  on  what  mov- 
ing pictures  will  do  for  historians  of 
the  future.  It  is  a well-knowrn  fact 
that  the  English  government  is  taking 
many  pictures  of  the  current  war,  which 
will  not  be  exhibited  to  the  public  until 
after  the  close  of  hostilities.  Some  of 
these  pictures  may  never  be  show’n  pub- 
licly. The  French  government  has  al- 
ready shown  w'ar  pictures  to  newspaper 
correspondents;  and  it  w'ould  be  odd  if 
the  German  government,  with  its  in- 
stinct for  thoroughness,  were  not  stor- 
ing away  in  its  secret  state  archives 
many  records  for  future-  reference  and 
study.  In  industry,  also,  the  moving 
picture  has  ceased  to  be  a toy.  Many 
manufacturers  are  taking  motion  pic- 
tures of  their  most  speedy  and  econom- 
ical machine  workers  and  then  exhibit- 
ing these  pictures,  with  an  explanatory 
lecture,  to  the  less  rapidly  productive 
workmen.  They  have  proved  that  mo- 
tion pictures  may  become  the  greatest 
aid  to  increased  efficiency  and  scientific 
industrial  management. 

In  the  preceding  paragraph  I have 
hinted  at  enough  actually  present  and 
possibly  future  developments  of  the  mo- 
tion picture  to  suggest  that  in  the  long 
run  the  value  of  motion  pictures  may 
be  utilitarian  and  practical  rather  than 
artistic  and  imaginative.  How'ever  that 
may  be,  there  will  always  be  an  artistic 
and  imaginative  side  to  moving  pictures, 
and  today  it  is  that  side  of  pictures 
w'hich  has  caught^the  attention  and  in- 
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done,  a motion  picture.  It  may  be  ad- 
vertised as  a “play,”  as,  a “drama,”  but 
strictly  speaking  it  is  nothing  of  the 
kind.  It  is  simply  a high  and  peculiar 
form  of  pantomime,  a visual  narrative 
of  action.  The  essence  of  a motion 
picture  is  action.  It  is  narrative,  emp- 
tied of  practically  all  intellectual  con- 
tent. It  may  be  even  emotionally  subtle, 
delicate,  imaginative,  charming  and  ar- 
tistic, but  it  is  still  primarily  a depic- 
tion of  action.  I have  often  been  asked 
why  “talking  pictures”  so  speedily  went 
out  of  fashion.  Make  no  mistake,  it 
was  not  because  “talking  pictures”  could 
not  be  done.  They  could.  Synchroniza- 


minds.  Of  course,  exact  reproductions 
of  famous  plays,  word  for  word  and 
action  for  action,  may  some  day  be  done 
and  be  popular,  although  on  the  same 
ground  that  people  who  enjoy  a phono- 
graphic record  yet  prefer  physically  to 
go  to  the  opera  when  they  can,  I sus- 
pect that  plays  with  inferior  casts  and 
“sets”  will  be  preferred  “on  the  road”  to 
exact  mechanical  reproductions.  How- 
ever, the  main  point  is  that  these  re- 
productions will  not  be  moving  pictures; 
moving  pictures  are  a distinct  and  sep- 
arate thing.  In  them  speech  will  always 
be  more  or  less  of  an  impertinent  in- 
trusion. 


Obviously  Not 

A Kansas  farmer,  returning  home  late 
at  night,  saw  a light  moving  about  the 
farmyard.  When  he  investigated  he 
found  a neighbor’s  farm-hand  carrying 
a lantern. 

“What  are  you  doing  here?”  demanded 
the  farmer. 

“Courtin’,  sir,”  replied  the  farm-hand. 

“Courtin’,  courtin’  with  a lantern? 
Huh,  you  fool,  I never  used  a lantern 
when  I went  courtin’!” 

“No,  sir,”  replied  the  farm-hand  as  he 
moved  off,  “we  can  all  see  you  didn’t.” 


lion  of  sight  and  sound  had  been  made 
well-nigh  perfect.  But  the  public  did 
not  want  them — and  in  this  case  the 
public  was  certainly  right.  For  if  mo- 
tion pictures  are  essentially  narratives  of 
action,  rather  than  narratives  of  thought, 
then  it  inevitably  follows  that  in  exact 
proportion  as  a motion  picture  is  a good 
motion  picture  speech  becomes  unnec- 
essary. And  this  is  unquestionably  true 
as  a matter  of  fact.  The  next  time  you 
go  to  the  “movies”  try  to  imagine  what 
all  the  various  characters  would  say,  if 
the  motions  of  their  lips  became  audible. 
What  they  would  say  is  exactly  what 
you  would  expect.  To  phrase  it  differ- 
ently, there  is  no  need,  at  any  rate  for 
the  purpose  of  the  story,  for  the  spec- 
tator to  learn  through  speech  anything 
that  is  pasvsing  through  the  actors’ 
minds.  It  is  the  business  of  the  picture 
to  show  what  is  passing  through  their 
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During  the  three  years  of  which  I 
have  been  speaking  the  technique  of 
the  ordinary  moving-picture  actor  and 
actress  has  improved  marvelously.  Fea- 
ture films  have  raised  the  standard  all 
round.  Hitherto,  nobody  in  pictures 
has  seemed  to  comprehend  the  meaning 
of  restraint.  It  required  famous  play- 
ers to  show  how  valuable  is  the  imagin- 
ative quality,  even  in  small  gestures. 
They  taught  the  profession  that  a quiet 
technique  is  also  effective.  The  old  rant- 
ing, the  old  over-emphasizing  action,  the 
old  distorted  facial  expression  have  gone 
for  good.  There  is  neat  subtlety,  an  eco- 
nomic directness  of  gesture  and  action 
in  moving  pictures  today. 

J HAVE  spoken  of  the  limitations  of 
A the  feature  film  as  if  they  were  the 
important  things  to  know  about  them. 
It  would  be  unfair  to  leave  the  reader 
with  any  such  impression.  The  im- 
portant thing  about  the  feature  film  is 
its  possibilities.  The  feature  film  is 
great  precisely  where  the  stage  ends. 
It  is  great  in  allegory,  in  pageantry,  in 
visualization  cl  scenes  which  cannot  be 
shown  on  the  stage.  It  can  handle  spec- 
tacular effects  which  will  be  forever  im- 
possible to  produce  in  the  regular  thea- 
tre. It  can,  under  the  direction  of  an 
imaginative  man,  pictorialize  states  of 
mind.  Its  forensic  possibilities  are  limit- 
less and  so  powerful  that  one  almost 
hesitates  to  welcome  them.  A picture 
about  a particular  theme,  guided  and 
dictated  by  a particular  point  of  view, 
will  do  what  a thousand  words  of  the 
closest  reasoning  will  not  do — it  will 
carry  conviction.  The  justice  or  injus- 
tice of  a cause  will,  of  course,  be  unaf- 
fected by  how  dramatically  or  vividly 
one  side  or  the  other  is  put  into  motion 
pictures.  But  just  causes  will  receive  a 
powerful  impetus.  The  standard  of 
taste  in  furniture,  in  decoration,  in 
clothes  can  be  raised  simply  by  uncon- 
scious suggestion.  The  character-mold- 
ing effects  of  pictures  are  at  once  the 
despair  of  those  who  look  back  on  what 
pictures  have  been  and  the  hope  of  those 
who  look  ahead  and  see  what  pictures 
may  become. 

On  its  artistic  side,  the  future  of 
big  motion  pictures  lies,  I believe,  in 
frank,  naturalistic  spectacle,  such  as 
Cabiria.  That  was  only  the  beginning. 
Pictures  of  this  kind  will  have  no  moral 
to  convey,  no  cause  to  advocate,  no  pur- 
pose to  fulfil  except  one — to  give  artistic 
pleasure.  It  is  their  function  to  add  to 
the  richness  of  life  by  adding  to  its 
beauty — a new  and  strange  beauty,  the 
^possibilities  of  which  seem  limitless. 


The  Fight  is  Soon  Over 

A lady  had  reached  her  twenty-eighth 
birthday.  Her  colored  aunty,  who  had 
been  with  the  family  since  her  child- 
hood, said,  “Miss  Betsy,  when  yoh  goin’ 
to  git  married?”  Miss  Betsy  replied,  “I 
don’t  think  I will  ever  get  married, 
Aunty.”  To  which  Aunty  retorted,  “Well, 
they  do  say  an  old  maid’s  is  the  hap- 
piest state — once  they  give  up  strug- 
gling.” 
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Who  Will  Pay? 

■yOU  will  find  the  privilege  papers  almost  solid 
J-  for  as  big  a naval  and  military  appropriation  as 
possible.  You  will  also  find  most  of  them  opposed 
to  extending  the  income  tax;  opposed  to  a federal 
inheritance  tax;  opposed  to  taxing  oil  used  by  auto- 
mobiles; opposed  to  government  establishment  of  a 
merchant  marine,  needed,  among  other  reasons,  as  an 
auxiliary  to  the  navy;  opposed  to  the  seaman’s  act, 
needed  to  keep  high  class  men  on  our  vessels ; opposed 
to  the  government  making  enough  of  its  own  mu- 
nitions and  military  supplies  to  establish  a control 
price;  opposed  to  special  taxes  on  war  profits.  What 
is  it  then  they  want?  The  answer  is  simple.  Spend 
the  money,  the  more  the  better,  but  let  it  all  come 
out  of  the  poor,  and  as  much  as  possible  out  of  the 
poor  of  succeeding  generations. 

Harper's  Weekly,  we  repeat,  is  for  reasonable  pre- 
paredness and  was  fighting  for  it  before  the  war; 
but  we  are  not  for  using  it  as  an  excuse  for  the  return 
to  Mark  Hannaism.  A big  obstacle  to  the  preparedness 
campaign  is  the  suspicion  that  it  is  accelerated  by 
the  men  now  getting  rich  out  of  the  war  (and  in- 
cidentally paying  almost  no  taxes  on  that  war-profit) . 
Those  who  are  reaping  the  rich  harvest  are  inves- 
tigating the  constitutionality  of  a tax  on  war 
profits.  Bless  their  hearts,  they  are  not  in  violent 
danger. 

Our  slogan  is  this:  have  a reasonably  improved 
system  of  defense,  but  do  not  imagine  you  can  get  it 
unless  you  are  reconciled  to  a little  justice  in  the 
manner  of  paying  for  it.  You  can’t  use  it  as  another 
trick  to  bolster  privilege. 

American  Treitschkes 

TT  OW  long  ago  was  it,  exactly,  that  Americans 
were  busy  expressing  horror  over  the  doctrines  of 
Bernhardi,  if  they  were  ordinary  folk,  or  of  Treit- 
scHke,  if  they  were  highbrows?  The  most  popular 
indoor  sport  was  to  concoct  moral  diatribes  against 
the  line  of  German  expositors  of  the  glory  of  war 
and  the  degeneracy  of  peace.  It  is  interesting  now 
to  see  many  of  those  same  individuals,  whether  they 
be  editors  or  mere  citizens,  scolding  the  American 
government  and  the  American  nation  for  peaceable- 
ness, patience,  control  of  indignation.  We  hear  the 
same  talk  about  war  as  not  the  greatest  of  evils;  of 
peace  as  disintegrating  to  the  moral  fiber;  of  honor. 
Really,  as  we  read  many  of  the  eastern  papers  that, 
not  exactly  bold  enough  to  ask  Congress  for  war, 
scold  the  President  for  his  course,  we  sometimes  rub 
our  eyes  and  ask  ourselves,  when  it  comes  to  mob 


psychology,  and  the  power  of  warm  words  as  a sub- 
stitute for  thought,  whether  Prussia  has  much  on  the 
United  States. 


AS  NOTABLE  a work  of  American  art  as  exists 
is  Saint  Gaudens’  Adams  monument  in  Washing- 
ton. In  the  solemn,  hooded  figure  some  see  unbear- 
able despair,  while  to  others  it  means,  as  one  put  it, 
“the  sorrow  that  one  is  glad  to  have.”  What  meant 
the  motto  of  Isabella — Nec  spe  nec  metu — Without 
hope  and  without  fear?  Is  it  a gloomy  motto,  that, 
or  a bracing  one?  D’Annunzio,  quoting  it  in  his 
latest  novel,  put  in  the  mouth  of  his  heroine  this  com- 
ment: “But  for  my  part,  I hope  for  things  that  I am 
afraid  of;  I fear  what  I desire.”  Most  of  us  are 
like  that, — better  represented  by  the  words  of  the 
madrigal : 

L’onde  de’  miei  pensier  portano  il  core 
Hor  ai  lidi  di  speme  hor  di  paura. 

The  waves  of  my  thoughts  carry  my  heart  now  to 
the  shores  of  hope,  now  to  the  shores  of  fear. 

The  poets  have  vied  in  tributes  to  sorrow.  Keats 
calls  it  more  beautiful  than  beauty’s  self.  One  of 
the  loveliest  images  about  the  gifts  brought  by  sor- 
row, it  seems  to  us,  is  that  of  one  of  the  most  spiritual 
of  poets,  Henry  Vaughan,  who  said: 

Affliction  is  a mother 
Whose  painful  throes  yield  many  sons, 

Each  fairer  than  the  other. 

Lighter  in  tone,  but  with  all  of  Moore’s  exquisite 
grace,  is  this: 

There  is  a calm  when  Grief  o’erflows, 

A refuge  from  the  worst  of  woes; 

It  comes  when  Pleasure’s  dream  is  o’er, 

And  Hope,  the  charmer,  charms  no  more. 

There  is  some  danger  in  the  doctrine  of  welcoming 
sorrow,  if  it  becomes  too  habitual.  WTe  need  not  only 
control  of  sorrow,  but  positive  joy,  otherwise  our  note 
becomes  mere  endurance.  The  man  who  has  penned 
the  most  magnificently  eloquent  pessimism  in  the  lan- 
guage has  seldom  praised  grief.  Rather  has  he  often 
pointed  out  the  dangers  of  indulgence  in  it,  recurring 
constantly  to  the  idea  that,  although  some  sorrow 
deepens,  too  much  is  weakening.  And  sane,  wise  old 
Sir  Walter  is  among  those  who  have  thought  those 
most  fortunate  whose  joys  are  chastened  by  grief, 
but  whose  sorrows  find  relief.  Life  should  be  like 
a great  picture,  light  fading  into  shade,  and  shade 
brightening  into  light. 
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Another  War  Begins. 


Peppery 

MOST  Jews  have  liked  the  two  series  we  have 
already  run  on  Jewish  questions  and  are  wel- 
coming the  series  we  are  about  to  run  on  Jews  in  our 
schools  and  colleges.  Not  so  The  Jewish  Independent. 
It  scolds  us  until  our  heart  would  bleed  if  it  still 
were  sensitive  to  disapproval.  This  journal  says  of 
the  author  of  our  series:  “It  may  be  stated  right 
here”  [a  vile  phrase,  by  the  way]  “that  if  he  is  sin- 
cere in  his  apparent  attempt  to  educate  the  citizens 
of  this  country  who  have  given  no  serious  thought  to 
the  subject  he  discusses,  he  will  refrain  from  blunder- 
ing into  further  phases  of  a topic  with  which  he  dis- 
plays so  little  real  familiarity.”  Some  language, 
yes?  But  what  is  the  matter  with  you,  old  top?  We 
have  read  your  voluminous  editorial  twice  without 
understanding  it.  Before  beginning  our  next  series 
we  shall  read  it  on  an  empty  stomach,  very  carefully, 
and  endeavor  to  treat  its  point  of  view  with  justice, 
possibly  even  with  magnanimity. 

Censoring  Shakespeare 

SPEAKING  of  Romeo  and  Juliet , a new  production 
of  which  we  praised  last  week,  what  would  an 
official  censor,  such  as  is  possessed  by  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania,  say  of  it  if  it  were  put  in  the  movies? 
According  to  an  amusing  skit  in  the  Moving  Picture 
World  his  remarks  would  include  this: 

Cut  out  Juliet.  Here  is  a girl  just  in  her  teens 
conducting  herself  in  a most  unmaidenlv  man- 
ner. . . . There  are  too  many  street  brawls. 

Reduce  these  to  a flash  of  about  ten  feet.  The 
board  has  frequently  announced  its  disapproval 
of  the  administration  of  secret  sleeping  potions. 

Of  course  this  is  satire,  and  satire  makes  its  points 
I without  encumbering  itself  with  reservations,  such  as 
that  translating  words  into  pictures,  or  even  giving 
pictures  without  their  accompanying  words,  raises  new 
questions.  The  main  point,  however,  is  sound — that 
official  compulsory  censorship  is  usually  a stupid 
nuisance.  The  analysis  includes  many  other  plays. 
A Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  must  lose  the  first 
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scene  in  Act  3,  because  it  ridicules  respectable 
mechanics.  Shy  lock  must  be  reduced  to  a flash,  or 
else  the  whole  of  The  Merchant  of  Venice  will  be 
forbidden  as  having  a tendency  to  ridicule  Jews.  In  j 
The  Winter’s  Tale  there  must  be  no  abandonment  of 
an  infant,  which  is  contrary  to  law.  The  Tempest  is 
all  right  as  a spectacle,  but  Caliban  must  either  go  or 
be  reduced  to  a flash.  Much  Ado  About  Nothing 
would  probably  have  to  disappear  altogether,  as  the 
levity  with  which  matrimonial  questions  are  treated 
runs  all  through  the  play,  and  besides,  Dogberry 
and  Verges,  representing  lawfully  constituted  author- 
ity, come  in  for  repeated  obloquy.  King  Lear  also 
is  so  full  of  breeches  of  law,  family  discords  and 
bloody  and  barbarous  scenes,  that  nothing  can  be 
said  for  it.  As  for  Macbeth , the  example  of  Lady 
Macbeth  would  corrupt  the  whole  population.  It  t 
might  be  allowed  if  it  were  reduced  to  pretty  scenes 
in  the  Scottish  highlands. 

This  humorous  way  of  treating  the  situation  has 
real  justification.  The  National  Board  of  Censorship 
is  a voluntary  organization  made  up  of  a large  num- 
ber of  enlightened  citizens  working  in  cooperation 
with  the  manufacturers.  It  does  its  work  well. 
When  a state  insists  upon  having  an  official  and  com- 
pulsory censorship  it  puts  this  very  delicate  matter 
in  the  hands  of  a few  bureaucrats  with  minds  wholly 
inadequate  and  necessarily  without  even  sufficient 
numbers  to  do  the  work  carefully.  There  is  censor- 
ship enough  for  protection  in  the  police  powers  that 
exist  everywhere,  and  the  moving-picture  business 
requires  such  a large  investment  that  the  owners  are 
more  than  glad  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  local  inter-  I 
ference  by  cooperating  with  the  national  voluntary 
board.  Not  a single  reasonable  excuse  exists,  there- 
fore, for  official  state  censorship. 

Wisconsin’s  Untaught 

A N EARNEST  woman,  working  hard  for  a small 
group  of  children  in  the  most  northern  part  of 
Wisconsin,  writes  to  us  for  help.  She  has  been  to  j 
see  officials  in  the  neighborhood  and  feels  dis- 
couraged. For  six  years  she  and  others  have  been  ; 
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trying  to  get  a school  for  the  children  of  six  families. 
The  average  number  who  need  to  be  in  school  each 
year  is  thirteen,  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen. 
They  are  the  children  of  very  poor  settlers  brought 
into  the  country  by  a land  company.  The  parents 
are  illiterate,  dirty,  but  industrious,  sober,  and  ready 
to  welcome  opportunity.  The  children  are  eager  for 
any  chance  that  is  offered  to  them.  The  nearest 
school  is  from  two  to  four  miles  from  the  houses. 
In  winter  the  snow  lies  as  high  as  the  shoulders  of 
the  smallest  children,  and  they  must  beat  their  own 
trail  across  pathless  woods.  There  is  danger  enough 
to  make  the  trip  perilous  for  the  small  children,  so 
that  no  child  under  twelve  attempts  the  journey 
regularly.  Surely  a situation  like  that  is  not  the 
concern  of  merely  the  six  families. 

We  have  looked  into  the  matter  and  the  situation 
seems  to  be  this:  According  to  the  Wisconsin  statutes, 
the  local  authorities  decide  when  a new  school  is 
needed.  The  state  is  willing  to  assist,  but  neverthe- 
less a new  school  means  more  local  taxation.  The 
men  who  own  the  cut-over  land  are  much  against 
having  the  taxation  raised.  Many  such  situations 
exist  in  northern  Wisconsin  in  the  large  cut-over 
sections.  In  a good  many  districts  the  best  solution 
has  been  found  to  be  in  providing  transportation.  In 
this  also  the  state  lends  assistance,  to  the  extent  of 
five  cents  per  child  per  day.  The  difficulty  really 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  people  in  every  school  dis- 
trict have  complete  control  of  local  school  affairs. 
There  is  no  great  hope  of  a complete  reform  until 
this  situation  is  changed  and  the  state  itself  under- 
takes more  responsibility.  Local  control  is  a valuable 
thing  in  some  communities  and  a harmful  thing  in 
others.  This  is  one  of  the  situations  in  which  more 
state  control  is  obviously  required. 

Objectionable  Phrases 

HOOSING  what  one  would  rather  do  if  he  were 
^ perfectly  free  offers  up  contradictions  enough, 
but  perhaps  the  attempt  to  choose  one’s  favorite 
objectionable  phrase  is  even  more  baffling.  We  have 
mentioned  several.  Just  now  “I  know  what  I am 
talking  about”  has  us  on  the  run.  Others  will  gain  the 
foreground  in  due  course.  It  is  an  endless  procession. 


'T'HE  Colonel  refused  to  go  to  a benefit  to  help  raise 
A funds  for  starving  Armenians.  His  reason  was 
that  the  unspeakable  Mr.  Wilson,  who  refuses  to 
resign  the  presidency  and  let  Teddy  run  the  country, 
has  not  been  as  frightful  in  Mexico  and  Europe  as 
said  Colonel  desired.  Politics  before  relief. 

Of  course,  the  President  is  not  the  whole  govern- 
ment. Congress  is  now  in  session.  Teddy  cannot  be 
restored  to  the  presidency  for  nearly  a year,  but 
Congress  can  so  act  tomorrow  as  to  plunge  us  into  war 
with  Mexico  or  Germany.  Such  a step  ought  to  be 
taken.  Not  to  do  so  is  cruel  and  illegal  punishment 
visited  upon  an  innocent  ex-President. 


Age,  Youth,  War 

/"\NLY  the  young  pursue  their  lives  more  or  less 
unaffected  by  the  war.  Even  they  are  affected 
in  a way.  Sir  Edward  Grey  as  a diplomat  is  a popu- 
lar topic  for  essay  work  in  a boys’  school,  although 
the  boy  probably  calls  him  Earl  Grey  and  knows  no 
history  between  1865  and  1914.  The  essentials  of 
youthful  life,  however — dolls  and  baseball,  dances 
and  butternuts,  love  and  ambition — go  along  much 
the  same.  With  middle  life  and  old  age,  however, 
the  change  is  much  deeper.  They  have  stopped,  as  it 
were,  to  watch,  to  wonder,  to  wait  to  see  what  the 
new  world  will  be.  A certain  indifference  blankets 
their  pursuits.  It  is  as  if  they  went  about  their 
duties  perfunctorily,  feeling  their  smallness,  feeling 
the  tentativeness  of  everything.  After  the  war  will 
this  slower  spirit  continue,  or  will  there  be  a new 
birth  of  energy,  purpose,  invention?  If  the  war 
could  be  ended  now  there  would  be  a fairly  good 
chance  for  an  ardent  attack  on  the  problem  of  bet- 
tering political  and  economic  methods.  If  it  is 
fought  until  so-called  victory  is  won  merely  by 
attrition  and  exhaustion,  skepticism  and  hopelessness 
and  anemia  of  spirit  may  be  with  us  for  half  a 
century. 


Why  Not  Eat? 


TYR.  HEINZE  POTHOFF,  formerly  of  the  Reich- 
stag,  writing  in  the  Deutsche  Kriegshriften,  de- 
clares that  if  England  keeps  on  interfering  with 
Germany’s  diet,  then,  “if  necessary,  we  must  kill 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  prisoners  now  consuming 
our  supplies.”  Why  not  go  further?  These  prison- 
ers, even  if  somewhat  lean,  might  better  be  used  for 
food  for  Kultur  than  sentimentally  allowed  to  go 
altogether  to  waste. 

Spelling  it  Out 

t>  L.  T.  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  returns  again  to 
• the  idea  that  Harper's  Weekly  took  paragraphs 
from  him  and  put  different  headings  on  them.  We 
had  preferred  to  treat  this  matter  by  implication, 
but  our  friend  Taylor’s  insistence  makes  it  necessary 
to  dot  the  “i’s”.  Be  it  known,  then,  to  all  men,  that 
comic  quotations  from  country  papers  are  sent  out  as 
an  organized  business  publication,  and  that  these 
quotations  are  drawn  on  by  people  who  run  columns 
such  as  B.  L.  T.,  or  departments  such  as  our  “Seeing 
the  W'orld,”  which  we  have  recently  dropped.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  add  for  the  literal  reader  that 
it  takes  somewhat  longer  for  a Weekly  to  go  through 
the  presses  than  for  a Daily.  B.  L.  T.  selects  a 
quotation  from  one  of  these  sheets.  We  select  it  also.  ' 
Naturally  the  headings  put  on  it  are  different,  and  I 
thereupon  B.  L.  T.  alleges  that  we  have  taken  his  ^ 
paragraphs  and  changed  the  headings.  If  this  kind 
of  a charge,  persisted  in,  is  good  sportsmanship,  all 
right,  but  it  looks  to  us  a little  bit  like  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  ordinary  reader’s  ignorance  of 
conditions. 
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America  Feeding  the  World 

By  DAVID  FRANKLIN  HOUSTON,  SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE 


FORTUNATELY  both  for  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  the  outbreak  of  the  great  war  came  in  a 
year  when  the  food  crops  here  reached  their  max- 
imum, as  compared  with  previous  years,  and  even  these 
may  be  exceeded  by  the  crops  of  the  present  year, 
according  to  the  most  recent  estimates.  Last  year’s 
record  wheat  crop  of  891,000,000  bushels,  the  average 
yield  being  700,000,000  bushels,  may  yield  the  palm 
to  this  year’s  crop,  which,  according  to  the  estimates, 
will  pass  the  billion  bushels  mark.  Last  year’s  corn 
crop  was  of  average 
size,  about  2,700,000,- 
000  bushels,  and  this 
year’s  crop  will  be  al- 
most as  large  as  the 
record  crop  of  1912,  the 
estimate  being  3,026,- 

159,000  bushels.  Oats 
shows  another  record 
crop,  1,517,418,000 
bushels,  making  also 
the  record  yield  per 
acre.  Barley  has  made 
a record  both  in  the 
size  of  the  crop  and  the 
yield  per  acre,  236,683,- 
000  bushels,  as  com- 
pared with  194,953,000 
last  year,  the  average 
for  five  years  preceding 
being  182,000,000. 

Buckwheat  will  not 
fulfil  its  earlier  prom- 
ise of  an  increase  of  a 
million  bushels,  show- 
ing a falling  off  of 

43,000  bushels,  in  a 
crop  of  16,738,000.  The 
crop  of  potatoes  is 
above  the  average  for 
five  years,  though  38,000,000  less  than  last  year’s  crop. 
The  bumper  apple  crop  of  last  year,  84,400,000,  is  fol- 
lowed this  year  by  an  estimated  crop  of  71,632,000 
bushels,  which  is  still  13,000,000  bushels  in  excess  of  the 
five-year  average.  It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  w’hat 
these  figures  mean.  Last  year’s  crop  of  cereals,  which 
is  greatly  exceeded  by  this  year’s  crop,  was  sufficient  to 
supply  each  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  United  States 
with  fifty  bushels  of  grain. 

To  illustrate  what  this  has  meant  to  the  world  at 
large,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  value  of  our  exports 
of  agricultural  products,  excluding  cotton,  w\as  nearly 
doubled  during  the  first  thirteen  months  of  the  war 
period,  from  August  1,  1914,  to  August  31,  1915,  as  com- 
pared with  that  for  the  thirteen  months  from  August  1, 
1912,  to  August  31,  1913.  For  the  earlier  period  the 
value  was  $644,672,448;  for  the  war  period  of  thirteen 
months,  $1,210,004,680;  while,  considering  the  same  two 
periods  of  time,  the  value  of  imported  agricultural  prod- 
ucts increased  only  from  $854,194,768,  to  $973,513,293. 

^OTTON,  the  great  clothing  crop  of  the  world,  has 
another  story  to  tell  in  the  figures  of  production  and 
export.  Cotton  differs  from  our  other  crops  in  that, 
normally,  some  sixty-five  per  cent  of  it  is  exported. 
The  first  year  of  the  war  found  the  cotton-growing 
states  with  the  record  crop  of  16,000,000  bales.  The 
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actual  number  of  bales  exported  during  the  first  thirteen 
months  of  the  war  decreased  from  9,003,254  for  the 
period  of  thirteen  months  before  designated,  to  8,706,671, 
but  this  comparatively  small  decrease  of  less  than 

300,000  bales  meant  that  only  fifty-four  per  cent  of  the 
crop  was  exported.  The  value  of  the  exported  product 
fell  from  $565,207,475  to  $387,581,554.  Nor  does  this 
tell  the  full  story.  In  the  months  from  August  to  No- 
vember, 1914,  inclusive,  when  the  farmer  ordinarily  sells 
his  cotton  and  the  small  farmer  must  sell,  the  cotton 

exported  was  1,405,049 
bales,  as  compared 
with  4,183,580  bales  for 
the  corresponding  pe- 
riod in  1912,  and  the 
value  of  the  cotton  ex- 
ported decreased  from 
$256,831,197  to  $59,- 
451,551,  with  a corre- 
sponding loss  of  value 
for  the  cotton  con- 
sumed by  American 
mills. 

The  immediate  re- 
sult of  this  was  the 
reduction  of  the  cotton 
acreage  fifteen  per  cent 
in  1915.  The  far- 
reaching  effect  was  the 
renewed  impetus  given 
to  the  diversification 
of  crops  in  the  cotton 
states  and  the  increase 
of  food  crops.  Thus, 
according  to  the  esti- 
mates, the  corn  crop  in 
Georgia  has  increased 
from  56,000,000  bush- 
els in  1914  to  64,000,- 
000  bushels  in  1915; 
in  Alabama  from  55,000,000  to  70,000,000;  in  Louisiana 
from  38,000,00  to  50,000,000;  in  Arkansas  from 

42.000. 000  to  61,000,000;  in  Texas  from  168,000,000 
to  176,000,000;  in  Oklahoma  from  42,000,000  to 

126.000. 000  bushels. 

Besides  the  immediate  and  direct  benefit  to  the 
American  farmer  of  the  increased  demand  for  his  prod- 
ucts due  to  the  European  war,  lasting  advantage  will 
be  reaped  when  he  learns  that  with  the  adoption  of 
proper  methods  of  production  and  of  distribution, 
he  can  not  only  supply  all  the  needs  of  his  own  coun- 
try, without  any  fear  of  successful  competition,  but  can 
become  the  important  factor  in  feeding  the  world. 

Nor  should  we  neglect  the  increasing  importance  of 
the  minor  crops.  The  poultry  products  of  the  nation 
have  an  annual  value  of  about  half  a billion  dollars,  half 
as  much  as  the  value  of  the  cotton  crop.  The  dairy 
industry  with  its  half  a billion  pounds  of  butter,  half  a 
billion  pounds  of  condensed  milk,  a third  of  a billion 
pounds  of  cheese,  reaches  an  annual  value  of 
$600,000,000.  Hay  and  forage  crops  amount  to 
$800,000,000  a year;  vegetables,  more  than  $400,000,000, 
potatoes  alone  bringing  in  $166,000,000.  Orchard  fruits 
are  worth  $140,000,000  a year. 

Yet  our  satisfaction  in  the  very  enumeration  of  these 
enormous  values  should  be  tempered  by  the  con- 
sideration that  agriculture  as  an  industry  has  not  kept 
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Thirty-three  horses  are  needed  to  pull  this  harvester  through  the  wheat  fields  of  Washington. 


pace  with  the  other  industries  of  the  country.  We  have 
been  so  bent  upon  building  up  great  industrial  centres, 
both  by  natural  and  artificial  devices,  so  busy  in  the 
race  for  populous  municipalities,  that  we  have  largely 
overlooked  the  very  foundations  of  our  industrial  ex- 
istence, and,  cheerfully  assuming  that  we  have  a natural 
monopoly  of  agriculture,  have  given  too  little  attention 
to  many  urgent  problems.  There  has  been  no  sub- 
stantial advance  in  the  production  of  such  a staple  as 
corn  in  the  last  fifteen  years.  With  an  increase  in  that 
period  of  twenty  million  mouths  to  feed,  there  has  been 
an  absolute  decline  in  our  meat  supply,  though  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  cattle,  sheep  and 
hogs  during  the  last  two  years.  Certainly  our  problem 
of  production  has  not  been  solved,  when  out  of 
933,000,000  acres  of  arable  land  only  400,000,000  are 
under  cultivation,  about  forty-five  per  cent.  While  the 
American  farmer  produces  from  two  to  three  times  as 


much  as  his  foreign  competitor,  and  while  extensive 
farming  is  still  economically  sound  for  the  United 
States,  our  efforts  must  be  increasingly  bent  upon  in- 
creasing the  amount  produced  per  acre. 

The  public  grazing  lands  embrace  some  300,000,000 
acres,  in  addition  to  150,000,000  acres  in  the  national 
forests.  It  is  believed  that  under  a proper  system  the 
quantity  of  beef  and  mutton  produced  on  these  lands 
could  be  increased  fifty  per  cent.  In  1905  is  took  81 
acres  to  support  one  animal;  in  1913,  through  the  suc- 
cessful experiments  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  it 
took  only  51  acres  for  the  support  of  one  animal.  Also, 
in  the  settled  portions  of  the  country,  the  application 
of  existing  knowledge  will  largely  increase  the  supply 
of  cattle  and  swine  and  poultry  products. 

Recently  I took  an  automobile  trip  through  a section 
of  South  Carolina  with  which  I was  very  familiar 
twenty-two  years  ago,  but  which  I had  not  revisited 
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Steam-power  thresher  on  a large  western  wheat  field. 


since.  I was  tremendously  impressed  with  the  visible 
improvement  on  every  hand.  1 saw  many  towns  which 
had  been  made  over.  The  crops  were  in  a much  higher 
state  of  cultivation;  there  was  much  less  “bumblebee” 
cotton  or  poor  corn  to  be  seen.  I saw  what  could  not 
have  been  witnessed  twenty  years  ago — crops  of  hay 
successfully  produced.  The  occasion  of  my  visit  was 
the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Pendleton  Farmers’ 
Society,  perhaps  the  -oldest  society  of  its  kind  in  the 
south.  Some  of  the  things  I said  to  this  farmers’  so- 
ciety have,  I think,  not  only  a local  but  also  a national 
application.  Among  other  things,  I had  this  to  say: 

“I  am  more  and  more  convinced  each  day  that  the 
path  of  diversification  is  the  path  of  prosperity  for  the 
south,  as  for  other  sections  of  the  Union.  A one  crop 
system  is  uneconomical  in  normal  times  and  is  a menace 
in  times  of  disturbance,  as  has  been  so  sharply  demon- 
strated within  the  last  twelve  months.  It  means  the 
uneconomical  use  of  labor  and  capital;  it  means  the 
prevalence  of  a bad  agricultural  economy;  it  means 
the  absence  of  rotation,  which  is  essential  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  soil  and  for  the  laying  of  a foundation 
for  livestock,  without  which  good  agricultural  economy 
is  impossible.  Consider  the  facts.  Perhaps  eighty  per 
cent  of  the  land,  labor,  and  capital  in  South  Carolina 
today  in  agriculture  and  devoted  to  the  raising  of  cotton 
and  corn,  and  a state  which  is  largely  agricultural,  is 
dependent  in  considerable  measure  on  outside  com- 
munities for  food  for  human  beings  and  for  animals. 
At  a most  conservative  estimate,  South  Carolina  im- 
ports annually  more  than  twenty-five  million  dollars’ 
worth  of  wheat,  corn,  oats  and  hay  alone.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  it  has,  with  the  rest  of  the  south 
relatively  speaking,  a more  favorable  climate  and  a 
longer  grazing  season,  its  attention  to  poultry,  swine, 
cattle,  horses  and  other  livestock  is  tremendously  in- 
adequate. The  state  has  fewer  cattle  and  swine  than  it 
had  fifty-five  years  ago,  in  1860;  fewer  than  it  had  in 
1840.  And  yet  there  is  no  section  of  the  Union  to  which 
we  should  look  more  hopefully  for  an  increase  in  our 
meat  supply  than  to  the  south.  While  in  1909  Iowa 
had  more  than  6 dairy  cows  per  farm,  35  hogs,  and  108 
poultry,  South  Carolina  had  1 milk  cow,  less  than  4 
hogs,  and  17  poultry.  Consider  now  the  size  of  the 
farm  and  its  bearing  on  the  problems  of  production  and 
marketing.  According  to  the  census  of  1910,  in  the 
United  States  as  a whole,  138  acres  represents  the  aver- 
age size  of  the  farm,  76  acres  the  average  for  the  im- 
proved land.  The  farms  of  South  Carolina  average 
76V2  acres,  instead  of  90  acres  in  1900,  114  acres  in 
1890,  and  500  acres  fifty  years  ago;  and  the  number  of 
improved  acres  in  farms  in  1910  was  only  forty-five  per 
cent  of  the  total  in  farms,  or  34^  acres. 


“In  many  sections  of  the  nation  the  improved  farm 
area  is  small,  and  South  Carolina  in  particular  is  be- 
coming a state  of  small  farms — too  small,  in  fact,  in 
the  judgment  of  experts,  for  the  economical  employ- 
ment of  labor  and  for  other  economies  in  production, 
and  especially  for  economy  in  marketing.  In  passing, 
I may  say  that  partly  because  of  the  small  size  of  the 
farm,  and  partly  because  of  too  great  adherence  to  the 
one  crop  system,  there  is  exhibited  in  this  section,  if  we 
may  trust  the  conclusions  of  experts,  a striking  waste 
in  the  employment  of  labor  of  men  and  of  work  animals. 
The  Office  of  Farm  Management  has  made  a careful  in- 
quiry into  this  matter  in  Anderson  county.  They  report 
that  there  are  on  the  average  215  available  workdays, 
but  that  the  work  of  producing  the  crops  of  the  county 
calls  for  only  105  days  for  each  work  animal,  or  less 
than  50  per  cent  of  its  available  power,  and  only  129 
days  for  each  laborer,  or  about  60  per  cent  of  that 
available.  Couple  these  facts  with  the  fact  that  less 
than  50  per  cent  of  the  land  in  farms  is  improved,  with 
the  favorable  conditions  existing  here  for  diversification 
and  for  the  development  of  the  livestock  industry,  and 
with  the  difficulties  that  small  farmers  find  in  market- 
ing their  products.  Is  it  not  clear  what  direction  think- 
ing and  practise  should  take?  Would  it  not  be  possible 
to  utilize  a considerable  fraction  of  the  unused  lands 
to  practise  rotation  of  crops  more  largely,  to  sow  some 
of  the  hills  that  are  being  washed  down,  in  Bermuda 
grass,  which  will  grow  on  any  of  the  land  and  in  time 
will  cover  the  ground,  and  to  follow  this  with  burr 
clover,  to  plant  cow  peas,  vetch  and  crimson  clover  as 
cover  crops,  to  extend  the  planting  of  grains,  and  to 
lay  a broad  and  thorough  foundation  for  a livestock 
economv  which  is  essential  to  a balanced  agriculture?” 

^WO  great  difficulties  which  confront  the  American 
farmers  are  that  they  have  little  control  over  the 
machinery  of  distribution,  and  that  they  do  not  know 
just  wThat  their  product  is  or  what  it  is  worth.  The 
farmer  does  not  know  what  he  is  selling,  but  the  buyer 
knows  exactly  what  he  is  buying.  It  is  a rare  thing 
to  find  even  a cotton  farmer  who  knows  the  grade  of  the 
cotton  he  has  on  his  wagon.  It  is  a rarer  thing  to  find 
a buyer  who  does  not  know  what  it  is.  It  is  sold  by  the 
producer  as  one  thing,  and  sold  by  the  commission  man 
as  another.  This  is  equally  applicable  to  the  producer 
of  grain,  and  in  both  cases  in  the  contracts  governing 
the  trade  there  is  a wide  margin.  The  bid  for  corn  is 
for  number  three  or  better.  Why  should  it  not  be 
specifically  for  the  grade  represented  by  the  commodity 
sold?  What  incentive  can  there  be  for  a farmer  to 
produce  a good  product  if  he  is  to  receive  the  price  of 
an  inferior  product?  The  solution  of  this  problem  in- 
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volves  the  standardization  of  grain  and  of  cotton  and  of 
other  crops,  and  the  trading  in  the  market  upon  single 
standard  types  ascertained  and  fixed  by  the  govern- 
ment, with  such  supervision  and  control  over  the  oper- 
ation of  the  exchanges  as  may  be  essential  to  secure 
justice  for  the  producer,  the  consumer,  and  the  inter- 
mediary. 

One  step  has  already  been  taken.  The  Cotton  Futures 
Act  is  the  first  definite  and  satisfactory  legislative 
approach  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  in  the  field  of 
marketing. 

But  this  act  needs  to  be  supplemented.  The  passage 
of  the  cotton  standards  bill  would  prohibit  the  use  of 
any  other  standard  than  that  established  by  the  national 
government  in  the  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  of 
the  United  States  and  would  make  the  use  of  our  stand- 
ards practically  universal.  The  early  passage  of  the 
cotton  standards  bill  would  not  only  greatly  facilitate 
larger  production  but  also  juster  distribution,  as  would 
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July,  1914,  $200,000  became  available,  and  July,  1915, 
$484,050. 

'J'ODAY  the  state  and  nation  together  are  spending 
perhaps  more  than  sixty  millions  of  dollars  to  foster 
agriculture  and  a better  rural  life.  No  other  nation 
begins  to  compete  with  ours  in  its  provision  for  this 
great  national  industry.  Through  every  promising 
method  the  two  great  agencies  are  aiming  to  make 
agriculture  more  profitable  and  rural  life  more  at- 
tractive. The  most  recent  act  for  bringing  home  to  the 
farmers  of  the  nation  the  results  of  agricultural  science 
and  practise,  and  to  induce  the  average  farmer  to  do 
what  the  best  farmer  practises,  is  the  Smith-Lever  edu- 
cational extension  act,  under  the  terms  of  which  within 
a few  years  the  nation  will  be  expending,  without  con- 
sidering local  funds  and  without  further  legislation,  ap- 
proximately nine  millions  of  dollars.  Through  the  terms 
of  this  act  the  state  and  the  nation  are  cooperating  as 


Cattle  on  a Colorado  ranch. 


the  passage  of  a bill  intended  to  establish  uniform 
grades  in  grain  and  to  encourage  trading  in  grain  under 
these  standards.  So  far  as  I can  see,  it  could  hurt  no 
human  being  to  have  a standard  for  farm  products 
established  by  law  -which  should  be  universally  known 
and  universally  used  in  trade.  Associations  which  might 
employ  expert  representative  members  to  deal  with  the 
buyer  could  and  would  be  formed. 

Until  recently  neither  state  nor  nation  had  made 
any  systematic  provision  for  the  study  of  the  vast  field 
of  distribution.  The  attention  of  the  people  has  been 
too  exclusively  absorbed  by  problems  growing  out  of 
the  industrial  life  of  the  nation  and  out  of  its  inter- 
national relations.  Those  best  trained  to  deal  with  such 
problems,  the  economists  of  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, have  not  recognized  the  opportunity  presented  to 
them,  and  have  given  scant  attention  to  the  field  of  rural 
economics.  A different  attitude  on  the  part  of  both  the 
economist  and  the  authorities  responsible  for  agricul- 
tural leadership,  is  demanded.  There  is  growing  recog- 
nition of  this  fact.  In  the  spring  of  1913  the  federal 
government  made  a specific  appropriation  for  the  study 
of  marketing,  granting  the  modest  sum  of  $50,000.  In 
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they  should  in  this  and  in  other  fields,  and  instead  of 
trying  to  reach  the  farmer  through  bulletins  or  the 
newspapers  alone,  this  large  effort  will  be  made  to  reach 
him  by  personal  contact.  The  nation  is  taking  the 
rural  population  to  school.  It  has  discovered  that  it 
can  furnish  educational  aid  to  the  man  and  the  woman 
busily  engaged  about  their  daily  tasks  who  have  not 
had  the  benefits  of  the  training  of  the  colleges  and  can- 
not spare  the  time  to  attend  college.  It  is  the  greatest 
single  educational  undertaking  on  the  part  of  any  na- 
tion, and,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  most  significant  and 
far-reaching. 

I am  optimistic  as  to  the  future  of  American  agricul- 
ture. With  great  natural  advantages,  with  large  masses 
of  intelligent  farmers  using  modern  machinery  and  in- 
creasingly employing  better  methods,  aided  by  the 
scientific  and  practical  forces  of  the  state  and  the  fed- 
eral government,  this  nation  ought  not  only  to  be  able 
to  produce  the  agricultural  products  favored  by  its  soil 
and  climate  needed  for  its  own  use,  but  ought  also  in- 
creasingly to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  rest  of  the  w’orld 
and  freely  to  hold  its  own  in  competition  with  the  other 
nations  of  the  earth. 
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lyTISTRESS  of  the  Trident  dread,  When  the  gage  of  Hate  was  hurled, 

With  the  brow  of  Artemis,  Seven  seas  at  her  behest,  1 

Like  Minerva,  helmeted,  From  the  corners  of  the  world 

Seven  Seas  her  sandals  kiss.  Brought  the  bravest  and  the  best. 


Throbs  a mighty  heart  withal 
Beneath  her  armor  of  Disdain. 
Not  for  naught  did  Belgium  call, 
Servia  has  not  cried  in  vain. 


From  the  utmost  ends  of  earth, 

On  their  tireless  waves  they  bore, 
To  the  Europe  of  their  birth, 
Legions  of  the  land  and  air, 


No  Laodicean  breath 
Dulls  her  steel.  Too  proud  is  she 
To  haggle  in  the  halls  of  death 
For  the  price  of  liberty. 
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Cursing  Peace,  till  Peace  has  brought 
Hohenzollern  to  his  fall, 

And  with  the  blood  of  Europe  bought 
A Place  in  Freedom’s  Sun  for  all. 
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The  Legend  and  the  Miracle 


By  GEOFFROY  ATKINSON 


healing  knife.  This  crowd  had  two 
marked  characteristics:  first,  the  con- 
trast between  the  animated  expressions 
of  the  faces  when  talking  and  their  dead- 
ly seriousness  when  in  repose;  second, 
the  unity  of  spirit  of  the  people — their 
democracy.  To  any  foreigner  who  was 
there,  no  matter  how  well  he  knew 
France  at  peace,  the  absolute  democracy 
of  that  crowd  must  have  been  striking. 
These  people  seemed  to  have  so  much 
in  common — the  aristo- 
eratic  old  gentlemen  with 
**  ' *aces  cameos,  with 

the  shabby  Zouaves.  The 
' ladies  in  mourning  all  had 
U a smile,  not  of  conde- 
rfj  scending  gentility,  but  of 
5,  sisterly  appreciation  and 
. esteem,  for  the  little 

" ft  ~ bourgeoise,  also  in  mourn- 

•v,  . HF*  ing,  who  sold  the  after- 

^ m noon  Papers  among  the 

I crowd.  All  seemed  to 
feel  the  same  emotion 
B when  a middle-aged 
mother,  in  mourning  for 
£9^  jfe  some  one  °f  her  family, 
led  her  bandaged  son — 
HPr>&  decorated  with  the  War 
i Cross  and  the  Legion  of 
■*  V V Honor  — through  the 
crowd.  That  mother’s 
v^^ibL  face  might  have  been 
copied  for  a medallion  of 
France  after  a year  of 
war.  In  it  were  sorrow, 
love,  the  imprint  of  aw- 
HpUra  ful  sacrifice,  but  above 
all  the  marks  of  that 
i T/TlfSt  eternal  and  almost  God- 
like patience  in  suffering, 
which  as  a race  trait  of 
the  French  in  the  present 
war,  has  brought  them 
the  admiration  and  re- 
spect of  the  world. 

The  doors  opened  at 
last,  and  we  passed  from 
the  sunlight  of  the  quays 
into  the  half-light  of  the 
most  artistically  decorat- 
ed of  Parisian  theatres.  Slowly  the 
room  filled,  the  black  of  the  women  and 
the  gray-blue  of  the  soldiers,  splotched 
by  the  white  of  bandages  and  the  oc- 
casional red  of  an  old  uniform.  Two 
filled  with  convalescents 
from  a hospital  where  men  are  treated 
for  wounds  of  the  face  and  head.  One 
young  lad,  whose  side  face  showed  no 
scars,  I believed  to  be  a friend  of  one 
of  the  wounded  until  his  head  turned 
and  showed  one  great  scar  where  the 
other  half  of  his  handsome  young  face 
had  been. 

All  the  types  of  wounded  who  could  "Do  you  see  that  little  lady  five  seats 
leave  the  hospitals  were  there — legless,  over  in  the  row  behind  us?”  a young 

armless,  men  with  crutches,  men  lean-  woman  with  a Red  Cross  on  her  arm 

ing  on  canes,  two  bandaged  and  bearded  asked  me.  ‘That  is  Mme.  Joffre,.  the 
Zouaves  supporting  a creature  whose  wife  of  the  General-in-Chief.” 
entire  head,  save  one  eye,  was  covered  I turned  to  see  a simple  little  lady 
with  gauze.  There  were  other  pitiable  talking  earnestly  to  a young  captain, 
objects  whose  removed  bandages  showed  She  might  have  been  the  wife  of  any 
;he  ghastly  work  of  shrapnel  and  of  the  middle-class  Frenchman  I was  told  of 


some  this  may  seem  I 
childish  and  unreason-  I 
able,  but  to  the  idea  of  I 

which  this  Great  Secret  I L,.  J, 

is  but  a manifestation,  I 

confidence  Pa-  ; 

risians  in  the  safety  of  I 

man  army  was  almost  I 

within  cannon  range  in  | 

September,  1914.  The 

idea  is  that  Paris  is  TAe  youth  of  Saint  Genevieve,  who  kept  Attila  from  entering  Paris. 

something  eternal,  some-  {From  the  painting  by  Puvis  de  Chavannes.) 

thing  independent  of  circumstances  and  There  were  women  in  deep  mourning, 
physical  happenings.  To  those  foreign-  women  in  half  mourning,  a very  few 
ers  who  returned  to  Paris  after  ten  women  not  in  black,  but  in  whose  faces 
months  of  war,  this  idea  seemed  very  the  suffering  of  the  past  year  and  the 
reasonable.  Paris  does  change,  but  it  weary  waiting  for  word  from  the  front 
could  never  be  lost  totally.  This  is  the  had  left  their  mark.  There  were  a few  whole 
legend  of  Paris,  the  legend  which  has  civilians,  old  men  with  white  mustaches 
surrounded  this  most  personal  of  cities  or  beards  for  the  most  part.  The  rest 
through  fifteen  hundred  years  of  wars,  of  the  crowd,  as  in  all  the  theatre,  con- 
sieges,  and  revolutions.  cert,  and  opera  crowds  of  today  in 

Early  in  the  present  summer  a young  Paris,  was  of  soldiers.  Soldiers  we  call 
man  wrote  a masterly  play  on  the  theme  them,  because  they  wore  uniforms, 
of  this  legend.  In  this  play,  La  Vierge  Many,  nay  most  of  them,  could  never 
de  Lutece,  the  author,  M.  Villeroy,  has  serve  their  country  again  at  the  front, 
grasped  the  beauty  and  national  senti- 
ment of  the  old  legend;  he  analyzed  the 
spirit  of  the  heroic  resistance  of  the 
French  a year  ago  at  the  Marne;  he 
welded  the  two  together,  in  a medium 
of  beautiful  verse,  into  a play  which  is 
gripping  and  real. 

I had  the  rare  privilege  of  attending 
a matinee  performance  of  this  play  near  t] 
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the  tireless  work  of  this  little  unassum- 
ing woman,  and  of  the  love  of  her 
countrywomen  for  her,  and  it  was  easy 
to  understand. 

Perhaps  five  minutes  before  the  cur- 
tain rose  all  eyes  turned  to  the  stage 
box  at  the  left.  Sarah  Bernhardt,  “the 
divine  Sarah,”  took  her  seat  at  the  front 
of  the  box,  as  the  whole  house  clapped. 
Through  her  recent  amputation  a new 
charm  for  her  fellow-countrymen  has 
been  added  to  the  many  charms  of  this 
unique  actress.  She,  the  smiling,  the 
gay,  has  also  felt  the  pain  that  the 
brave  soldiers  of  France  have  known; 
and  today,  perhaps  more  than  ever,  the 
French  appreciate  what  their  favorite 
has  done  for  them. 

Between  the  acts  possibly  three  hun- 
dred people  passed  by  her  loge,  to 
salute,  to  kiss  her  hand,  to  present 
children  for  the  ever  gracious  Sarah  to 
embrace.  Here  again  the  unity  or 
democracy  of  the  people  shone  forth. 
The  wife  of  the  General-in-Chief  of  the 
French  armies,  officers  of  high  rank,  and 
common  soldiers — among  them  two 
magnificent-looking  wounded  blacks — 
filed  by  the  stage  box.  Each  was  met 
by  the  same  cordial  smile,  none  seemed 
ashamed  or  unwilling  to  be  in  the  same 
file  with  any  other. 

The  curtain  rose  on  the  first  act. 
Saint  Genevieve  explains  to  the  Pa- 
risians that  the  Huns  are  menacing  the 
city  and  finally  convinces  them  of  the 
reality  of  the  danger.  In  the  second 
act  Genevieve,  disregarding  the  advice 
of  the  chief  of  the  Roman  legions  to 
evacuate  the  city,  tells  her  townspeople 
to  stay — not  to  desert  their  homes.  Ref- 
ugees fleeing  from  other  villages  pause 
and  wonder  as  Genevieve  announces  her 
intention  of  going  to  Attila’s  tent — un- 
escorted— to  tell  him  that  he  must  not 
enter  the  city. 


The  third  act  discloses  the  camp  of 
Attila,  to  whom  rumor  has  brought  the 
name  of  Genevieve  as  that  of  a sorceress 
and  charmer.  Attila  refuses  to  believe 
in  any  power  but  that  of  his  sword  and 
of  his  army.  He  is  in  the  act  of  pro- 
claiming his  theory  of  hate  and  brute 
force,  when  Genevieve,  dressed  in  pure 
white,  enters  his  tent  alone. 

T’HERE  follows  a magnificent  battle  of 

will  power.  Attila,  who  has  relied  al- 
ways on  the  strength  of  his  sword  and 
in  the  fear  it  has  created  among  his 
enemies,  has  no  weapons  wherewith  to 
fight  this  maiden,  who  has  come  to  give 
battle,  alone  and  unarmed.  He,  whose 
religion  was  a worship  of  physical 
power,  is  face  to  face  with  one  who 
does  not  fear  death  or  torture — one  who 
has  come  on  her  own  initiative  to  fight 
him  with  weapons  whose  very  existence 
he  had  never  admitted. 

Genevieve  tells  him  simply,  and  with- 
out raising  her  voice,  that  he  has  come 
this  far  across  Europe,  but  that  he  must 
not  go  any  farther,  that  he  cannot  enter 
the  city,  that  he  must  go  back  the  way 
he  has  come.  The  simplicity  of  the 
statement,  “You  cannot  enter  the  city,” 
proves  to  the  great  war  chief,  if  not  the 
truth  of  the  prophecy,  at  least  the  ex- 
istence of  a great  force  which  he  has 
never  met  before.  We  call  it  will  power, 
moral  courage,  determination,  or  devo- 
tion to  a spiritual  ideal  today.  Attila 
does  not  know  the  name  of  this  force, 
but  its  presence  is  at  once  so  apparent 
and  so  inexplicable  that  he  is  utterly 
confounded.  In  the  fourth  act  we  learn 
that,  while  Attila  is  starting  to  retire 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  charmed  city, 
the  legions  fall  upon  his  army  and  drive 
it  across  the  plain  of  the  Marne  in  full 
rout. 

In  the  form  of  this  old  legend  is  pre- 


sented the  conflict  of  a year  ago — the 
battle  of  the  Marne — which  in  reality 
was  not  so  much  a victory  of  arms  as; 
one  of  indomitable  will  power.  There 
are  five  different  explanations  of  the 
success  of  the  French  at  the  Marne  a. 
year  ago.  All  of  them  are  purely  mili- 
tary explanations,  lacking  the  psycho- 
logical or  human  factor.  None  is  satis- 
factory or  adequate. 

When  the  curtain  fell  after  the  last 
encore  at  the  Theatre  Sarah  Benrhardt, 
the  expression  on  the  faces  of  the  audi- 
ence was  one  never  to  be  forgotten. 
These  were  people  who  believed  in 
miracles,  simply,  as  little  children — not 
for  the  reason  that  their  faith  was  great 
before  the  war,  but  because,  as  a people 
united  and  determined  to  defend  their 
ideals,  they  had  seen  the  miracle  before 
their  very  eyes. 

Looking  at  the  two  rows  of  men  who 
had  lost  chin  or  nose,  or  ear,  or  eyes,  the 
physical  wounds  seemed  less  ghastly,  less 
marring.  To  see  these  men,  who  had 
faced  a hell  of  screaming  shrapnel  un- 
daunted, crying  in  appreciation  of  this 
beautiful  rendition  of  their  national 
legend,  made  their  pitiful  condition  seem 
not  pitiful,  but  rather  glorious.  These 
wrecks  of  men  had  given  of  their  bodies, 
that  the  ideals  of  their  people,  of  their 
fathers,  of  their  children,  might  live, 
their  physical  suffering  had  been  borne 
smilingly,  not  because  they  disdained  or 
failed  to  feel  the  pain,  but  because 
they  had  beheld  the  vision  and  had 
realized  the  nobility  of  physical  sacri- 
fice— made  cheerfully  for  ideals  of  the 
spirit. 

Somehow  it  was  easy  to  understand 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Socialist  who 
said,  “In  this  war,  in  which  we  are  for- 
tunate in  being  French,  all  that  one 
gives  for  such  a country  is  given  for  the 
cause  of  humanity  also.” 


The  Man’s  Pag 

By  ALICE  VAN  LEER  CARRICK 


WHEN  is  advancing  civilization  go- 
ing to  give  the  world  a “Man’s 
Page”  in  the  newspapers?  Not 
the  “sporting  page”  kind,  be  it  under- 
stood, but  the  sort  that  prints  helpful 
hints  about  putting-up  shelves  and  put- 
tying-in  window-glass,  and  how  to 
charm  and  attract  his  wife  so  that  her 
affections  shall  never  vary;  in  short, 
learning  all  the  things  that  will  make 
him  a better,  wiser,  truer  helpmate.  For 
years  women  have  been  deluged  with 
this  sort  of  thing — not  that  it  is  wasted, 
for  most  of  them  get  up  from  reading 
such  a page  ready  to  conquer  the  world: 
to  clean  house,  put  up  a new  kind  of 
jelly,  or  turn  the  unused  passage  on  the 
third  story  into  a yellow  chintz  guest- 
room. Such  counsel  gives  zest  to  the 
every-dayness  of  existence,  a thing  quite 
as  much  needed  by  men  as  by  women. 
And  men  never  get  it,  or,  if  they  do,  it 
is  so  rare  that  it  doesn’t  count.  Yet 
for  years  the  advice  to  women  has  been 
not  only  concrete  but  abstract;  they 
have  been  exhorted  in  every  way  “to 
flatter,  cajole  and  entreat”  the  desired 
or  captured  male  lest  he  suddenly  escape. 
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Margaret  Derenzy,  who,  writing  in 
the  early  nineteenth  century,  called 
marriage  “the  long  and  dreary  road 
that  lies  through  the  wilderness  of  life,” 
urged  women  to  “check  at  once  the  first 
advances  to  contradiction,  even  of  the 
most  trivial  nature.”  Well,  no  sensible 
human  being  ever  wants  to  argue — 
much.  Nowadays  the  stress  is  laid  on 
“comradeship”  as  the  cementing  bond. 
That’s  better;  that’s  more  really  pro- 
gressing toward  equality  than  the  re- 
quirement of  perpetually  holding  back 
one's  own  opinion.  But  it’s  still  a little 
unfair.  It  is  the  woman  who  must 
adapt  herself.  If  a man  is  quiet  and 
studious  by  nature,  stay  at  home  with 
him,  and  find  happiness  in  a novel  and 
“four  feet  on  the  fender.”  If  he  likes 
sport:  hunt,  fish,  ride,  motor  with  him. 
If  he  is  the  sort  that  enjoys  dining-out 
and  cabarets  and  “tango  teas” — inves- 
tigation shows  this  last  type  to  be  un- 
believably scarce — why,  it’s  a wife's  duty 
to  cleave  to  her  husband.  At  the  expense 
of  convenience,  personal  taste  or  leisure 
she  must  always  be  “companionable.” 

To  be  quite  fair,  a certain  feminis 


e 


tically  inclined  magazine  is  at  last  tak- 
ing up  the  education  of  neglected  man. 
“Father”  has  been  given  some  helpful 
talks,  and  a recent  issue  published  a 
number  of  letters  in  a prize  contest  en- 
titled, “What  Quality  Do  Women  Most 
Like  in  a Man?”  Some  chose  one 
thing,  some  another:  the  man  who  kept 
his  change  loose  in  his  pockets,  the  man 
who  was  invariably  courteous  to  all  wo- 
men, including  his  wife,  and  so  on.  The 
actual  choice  matters  very  little.  That 
women  should  have  a preference  which 
they  are  expected  to  gratify,  is  the  im- 
portant thing. 

Men  wouldn’t  mind  such  a page — 
once  they  got  used  to  it.  A fair  num- 
ber of  them,  married  and  single  alike, 
used  to  buy  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal 
just  to  read  Ruth  Ashmore’s  “Side 
Talks  with  Girls.”  Some  splendid  souls 
are  superior  to  such  assistance  in  the 
business  of  living.  Most,  however,  are 
not;  and  if  it  is  an  excellent  thing  to 
please  a man  it  is,  also,  an  equally  ex- 
cellent thing  to  please  a woman.  A 
man’s  page  would  have  its  value — and 
its  readers 
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Hits  on  the  Stage 


fe  Treasure  Island  ” 

Undoubtedly  Treasure  Island  is  suit- 
ably housed  in  the  Punch  and  Judy 
Theatre.  It  is  probably  this  element, 
as  much  as  any  other,  which  has  made 
the  play  more  successful  in  New  York 
than  in  its  preliminary  bouts  else- 
where. It  is  the  right  size,  possesses 
the  right  amount  of  conscious  art,  and 
has  the  right  atmosphere.  A Punch  and 
Judy  show  is  both  tragedy  and  comedy 
to  the  grown-up.  So  with  Treasure 
Island.  On  our  right  is  a boy  who  is 
thrilled  to  the  marrow  with  all  the 
bloodcurdling  paraphernalia  of  piracy 
and  with  all  its  glamor;  on  our  left  is 
a middle-aged  man  chuckling  in  solid 
comfort  and  pure  glee  at  the  same  things 
in  which  the  boy  is  so  absorbed.  And  such 
wholesome  blood-and-thunder  as  it  is! 
None  of  your  dreary  drawing-room  oaths 
of  modern  passion,  but  the  mouth-fill- 
ing, luscious,  innocuous  and  altogether 
terrifying  ones  of  that  lover  of  youth, 
Stevenson.  And  clean  of  sex!  He  will 
have  no  pigtailed  girls  when  pigtailed 
pirates  are  at  hand. 

In  a production  like  this,  amateurish- 
ness in  the  handling  of  such  scenes  as 
the  fight  at  the  stockade,  maybe  be  over- 
looked even  as  we  overlook  the  very 
impotent  final  curtain,  because  the 
charm  lies  in  its  naive  presentation.  For 
instance,  the  audience  is  quite  as  con- 
cerned over  the  plight  of  Mrs.  Hop- 
kins, in  the  part  of  Hawkins,  as  she 
hangs  onto  the  riggings  of  the  ship  while 
it  tosses  about  the  stage,  dangling  her 
at  intervals  over  the  sharp  peaks  of  very 
dangerous  looking  waves — as  it  is  over 
the  fact  that  Hawkins  is  trying  to  shoot 
a very  murderous  pirate. 

Personally  we  have  always  felt  a keen 
pity  for  old  Ben  Gunn  and  rather  hate 
to  see  him  used  as  a comic, — all  of 
which,  of  course,  is  a quibble. 

Mention  must  be  made  of  the  excellent 
spirit  with  which  Edward  Emery  acted 
John  Silver,  and  Frank  Sylvester  the 
part  of  Pew.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  N. 
C.  Wyeth  may  see  the  setting  for  the 
Admiral  Benbow  Inn,  and  that  Maxfield 
Parrish  may  see  the  scene  in  which  the 
pirates  enter  the  Hispaniola  as  she  is 
moored  to  the  docks  at  Bristol.  And  it 
iS  to  be  hoped  also  that  a large  number 
of  people  may  in  the  future  get  such  a 
refreshing  vision  of  Stevenson  as  is  of- 
fered in  Treasure  Island. 

" Lord  Dundreary  ” 

The  best  commentary  on  this  play  is 
in  the  program,  which  exposes  in  very 
large  type,  “Mr.  E.  H.  Sothern” — in 
fairly  large  type,  “as  Lord  Dundreary” 
— and  in  tiny  type,  “in  Our  American 
Cousin.”  We  go  because  it’s  Sothern, 
and  then  because  he  is  reviving  the  play 
which  his  father,  E.  A.  Sothern,  had 
caused  to  be  built  for  himself.  In  this  re- 
vival Dundreary’s  whiskers  may  be  a 
bit  longer,  and  that  particular  mincing 
step  may  give  a trifle  more  evidence  of 
weight,  than  in  that  of  1908,  but  it  is 
essentially  the  same.  The  audience 
frankly  laughs  most  of  the  time  when 
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Sothern  is  on,  reproaches  itself  for 
laughing  at  such  utter  twaddle,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  laugh  some  more.  And  the 
consummate  nerve  of  a final  curtain  up- 
on the  answer  to  the  conundrum,  “Why 
does  a dog  wag  its  tail?”  is  rivaled  only 
bv  some  of  the  gorgeous  mid-Victorian 
lines  anent  certain  deeds  and  papers, 
and  mortgages  and  releases.  That  is 
the  charm  of  revivals — we  laugh  at 
what  is  fundamentally  funny,  and  also 
laugh  at  what  now  appears  atavistic. 
We  enjoy  what  is  good,  and  enjoy 
patronizing  what  is  worn  out.  There 
again  New  York,  more  than  any  other 
city  of  our  country,  has  the  past  of  her 
favorites  in  her  mind  and  heart,  mem- 
ories which  were  founded  on  the  good  old 
Daly  tradition.  And  so,  all  hail,  Soth- 
ern, and  a very  pleasant  evening! 

" The  Ware  Case  ” 

THERE  is  something  fascinating  in 
a sinner  if  he  be  born  to  the  pur- 
ple. The  mere  prefix  of  Sir  to 
the  name  of  Hubert  Ware  assures  him 
of  a certain  sympathy;  he  is  not  so 
much  an  ass  for  squandering  his  estate 
as  he  is  a virtuous  man  gone  wrong 
through  a perverted  generosity  or  a 
natural  recklessness.  It  is  easy  to  sym- 
pathize with  weakness;  strength  we  can 
seldom  forgive.  So  it  is  that  The  Ware 
Case,  with  such  a leading  role  as  that  of 
Sir  Hubert,  is  sure  to  make  an  appeal. 
Give  us  a man  with  the  “touch  of  na- 
ture” well  developed,  who,  despite  the 
protestations  of  a charming  wife,  can 
squander  his  fortune  on  his  own  amuse- 
ments, and  the  lure  seems  inevitable.  He 
will  be  admired  as  long  as  he  is  not 
vulgar,  for  that  “vulgarity  is  the  only 
sin”  has  been  instinct  in  the  human 
heart  for  tens  of  centuries,  despite  the 
fact  that,  like  “natural  selection,”  it  was 
not  discovered  until  the  nineteenth 
century.  But  to  sympathize  with  a 
man  is  not  the  same  as  to  live  with 
him.  Lady  Ware,  being  a woman,  must 
have  affection.  Her  thwarted  love  finds 
its  home  in  the  heart  of  Michael  Adye, 
a lawyer,  and  he  reciprocates.  She  is  in 
desperation,  and  intcrmittenly  on  the 
point  of  giving  up  her  marital  tribula- 
tions and  running  off  with  her  lover. 
Her  conscience,  however,  keeps  her 
fundamentally  to  her  vows.  Besides  a 


husband  and  a lover,  she  has  a brother — 
a very  wealthy  one,  of  course,  whose 
earthly  goods  upon  his  death  will  fall 
to  her.  This  brother  is  found  dead  in 
a pond  on  the  Ware  estate.  There  are 
signs  of  murder,  and  Sir  Hubert  is  sus- 
pected and  called  to  trial.  In  his  hour 
of  misfortune  Lady  Ware  must  remain 
true  to  her  husband,  and  he  shall  have 
Michael  Adye  as  a lawyer.  Murder 
is  not  necessarily  a concomitant  of 
profligacy,  but  the  only  testimony  he 
has  is  that  of  a rather  disreputable  rac- 
ing person — a bookmaker.  The  curtain 
falls  with  the  jury  retiring  for  consid- 
eration. In  this  act  there  is  given  the 
opportunity  for  the  trial  scene.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  it  has 
been  a slightly  overworked  dramatic 
instrument  in  recent  years,  but  this  one 
is  noteworthy  for  its  emphasis  on  the 
trial.  So  many  have  been  mere  scenes. 

The  last  curtain  rises  on  Sir  Hubert, 
returned  home.  He  is  broken  and 
dispirited.  To  see  him  one  might  think 
him  found  guilty  rather  than  acquitted, 
as  is  the  case.  His  wife  pleads  for- 
giveness for  her  conduct,  and  is  eager 
that  they  turn  a new  leaf  together.  But 
the  contagion  of  Lady  Ware’s  remorse 
sweeps  her  husband  to  his  feet,  and  he 
astounds  her  with  the  confession  of  his 
guilt  of  her  brother’s  murder.  Michael 
Adye  enters,  angry  that  Sir  Hubert  had 
allowed  him  to  plead  his  case  on  a false 
belief  in  his  innocence.  Sir  Hubert 
takes  poison,  sent  to  him  shortly  before 
by  the  bookmaker  upon  whose  false 
testimony  he  has  been  acquitted.  The 
bookmaker  perjured  himself,  knowing 
the  truth,  but  has  sent  poison,  in  order, 
as  he  puts  it,  that  Sir  Hubert  might 
“die  like  a gentleman.”  As  he  takes  the 
poison,  Sir  Hubert  repeats  the  book- 
maker’s words. 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  see  wherein 
poison  allows  one  to  die  like  a gentle- 
man, it  at  least  allows  one  to  die  like  an 
actor.  Lou-Tellegen  has  taken  full  ad- 
vantage of  this  final  act,  and  shows 
great  power  and  freedom  as  a romantic 
actor  in  his  role  of  Sir  Hubert.  He  is 
essentially  an  actor  who  demands  tense 
situations.  In  the  quieter  early  acts  he 
was  not  prepossessing,  but  in  the  last 
two,  in  which  the  high  tension  is  very 
nearly  continuous,  he  has  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  do  himself  justice,  and  does  so. 
It  is  only  after  the  curtain  goes  down 
that  we  forget  for  a moment  Sir  Hubert’s 
tragedy,  and  realize  that  in  his  death 
two  other  lives  are  fullfilled.  Lou- 
Tellegen  is  one  of  the  fortunate  few  who 
gives  the  impression  of  being  the  thor- 
oughbred, artistically  and  socially.  Telle- 
gen  as  Sir  Hubert,  Gladys  Hanson  as 
Lady  Ware,  and  Montague  Love  as 
Michael  Adye,  have  succeeded  in  giving 
their  scenes  a dignity  which  is  due  to 
something  more  elusive  than  the  mere 
drawing-room  restraint  which  is  so  pop- 
ular an  asset  on  the  stage  today. 

It  looks  as  if  Gerald  Du  Maurier, 
who  has  been  playing  the  role  of  Sir 
Hubert  at  the  Wyndam  Theatre  in  Lon- 
don, has  a very  efficient  “American 
Cousin”  in  the  play  now  on  at  the 
Maxine  Elliott  Theatre. 
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The  Poet-Prince  of  Russia 


By  LEO  PAS  VOLSKY 


| HE  only  Grand  Duke  in  Russia  highly  educated  and  intelligent  men  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  K.  R.  wrote 

who  dared  to  wear  civilian  clothes  often  fall  into  this  habit  of  group  judg-  these  lines:* 

in  public;  president  of  the  Rus-  ment,  which  seems  to  simplify  for  them 

Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences;  in-  the  task  of  forming  opinions.  But  often-  A favorite  of  fortune  I . . . From 

or-general  of  the  military  schools  times  it  proves  entirely  inadequate,  for  cradle  even 

ussia;  honorary  president  and  guid-  it  fails  to  take  into  account  the  fact  Rank,  honor,  wealth  and  this,  my 

spirit  of  numerous  learned  bodies ; that  men  are  individuals  as  well  as  group  high  estate, 

der  and  endower  of  countless  units.  Have  drawn  me  to  the  highest  man  is 

given ; 

My  very  birth  called  on 
me  to  be  great. 

But  what  is  all  this  wealth 
of  gold  and  power? 
Will  not  that  same  im- 
passionate,  grim 
bower 

Of  earth  hide  from  us 
all  this  worthless 
glimmer  ? 

Will  not  this  pomp,  so 
like  the  passing 
flower, 

Depart  and  disappear 
like  sunlit  water’s 
shimmer? 

There  is  a gift,  a Heaven- 
sent gift  divine, 

A gift  I prize  far  higher 
than  the  rest, 

No  other  treasure,  glorious 
and  fine, 

Will  ever  be  so  dear  to 
me,  so  blest; — 

It  is  my  song  .... 
Let  not  the  fact  that  blood 
of  Tsars  is  in  me, 
That  my  high  rank  is 
other  ranks  above, 
That  I am  sprung  of 
princes,  win  me 
The  Russian  people’s 
confidence  and  love. 
Nay,  let  it  come  when  they 
will  understand 
That  lofty  Russian  song 
I’ll  ne’er  discard, 
That  I will,  for  the  fame 
of  my  dear  land, 
Follow  the  sacred  calling 
of  a bard. 


libraries;  a sincere  and 
truly  intelligent  patron  of 
literature,  science  and  art; 
a pianist  of  considerable 
ability  and  an  enthusiastic 
lover  of  music;  owuier  of 
the  city  of  Pavlovsk, 
which  for  a time  boasted 
of  being  the  only  “dry” 
Russia, — all  this 


city  in 
and  more  was  Constantine 
Constantinovich  Romanov, 

Grand  Duke  of  Russia  and 
uncle  of  the  present  Tsar. 

But  this  unusual  Grand 
Duke  had  still  another  ac- 
complishment, which  really 
put  him  in  a class  by  him- 
self among  the  high  aris- 
tocracy of  Russia.  He  wTas 
a poet.  And  his  was  a 
poetical  talent,  rare  in 
many  respects,  especially 
in  these  days.  A devotee 
of  nature,  whose  beauties  j 
aroused  him  almost  to  a 
religious  ecstasy,  he  was  a 
disciple  of  the  doctrine  of 
pure  love.  His  mind,  gen- 
erously endowed  by  nature 
and  broadened  a n d 
strengthened  by  a thorough 
education,  sought  for  ex- 
pression the  purest  poetic 
forms,  free  from  what  he 
regarded  as  the  manner- 
isms of  the  modern  inno-  [H 
vators.  “Simplicity,  pur- 
ity and  beauty” — these 
three  cardinal  qualities 
seem  to  have  formed  the 
keynote  of  his  poetical 
activity. 

Poetry  was  above  all 
other  things  to  him,  who  f vyS/i 
had  never  wanted  for  any- 
thing.  Never  separated  in  / 

his  mind  from  music,  ^ 

poetry  stood  out  as  the 
guiding  principle  of  his  life.  The  poetic 
Muse  loved  him  with  the  generosity  and 
ardor  of  a devoted  friend.  Under  her 
benign  influence,  his  life,  which  might 
have  been  empty  and  drone-like,  wras 
transformed  into  a triumphant  march 
toward  a bright  goal, — a goal  full  of 
fascination  and  intellectual  charm. 

To  those  accustomed  to  group  judg- 
ments, the  mere  fact  that  the  Grand 
Duke  was  a Romanov  precludes  the 
possibility  of  his  being  sincere  in  the 
w’alk  of  life  which  he  followed.  To  them 
it  seems  an  incontrovertible  fact  that 
environment  inexorably  molds  a man’s 
character,  and  that  a Romanov  should 
be  judged  merely  by  his  name.  Even 
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He  seems  to  have  found  his  ideal  in 
Pushkin,  whose  traditions  he  faithfully 
followed,  and  in  whose  memory,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  centenary  of  the  great 
poet’s  birth,  he  wrote  a beautiful  can- 
tata. It  is  in  this  cantata  that  he  de- 
scribes the  great  power  of  poetry: 

From  the  cares  of  earth  unending, 
From  its  sorrows  vain  and  slight, 
Power  eternal  and  unbending, 

Of  thy  songs  in  tempests  blending, 
Lifted  us  to  Heaven’s  height. 


Constantine’s  whole  view  of  the  world 
was  deeply  tinged  with  a profound  re- 
ligious feeling  that  at  times  reached  the 
heights  of  ecstasy — the  feeling  that  must 
have  overwhelmed  the  early  Christians. 
Love  is  the  keynote  of  this  view  of  the 
world;  kindness  and  goodness  its  very 
element.  The  poet  is  in  harmony  with 
the  whole  universe,  in  perfect  accord 
with  his  own  conception  of  divinity. 
His  natural  longing  is  to  love  beauty 
wherever  he  finds  it,  to  preserve  this 
love  of  the  beautiful  even  beyond  the 
bounds  of  life.  He  cannot  conceive  of 
death  as  the  end  of  ail  existence  and 
offers  a characteristic  “human”  argu- 
ment for  immortality: 

And  there,  again  reopened, 

Will  eyes  be  blank  and  blind? 

And  ears  forever  deaf? 

And  will  our  spirit,  once  again  set  free, 
Lose  all  remembrance  of  the  recent  past, 
There  in  the  darkness  of  the  grave? 

Is’t  possible  that  Raphael,  when  awak- 
ened, 

Will  his  Madonna  have  forgotten  quite? 
That  Shakespeare  thinks  of  Hamlet 
there  no  more? 

And  Mozart  loves  no  more  his  Requiem? 

XTE  CANNOT  believe  that  the  produc- 
tions of  genius,  expressed  with  such 
commanding  clearness  and  beauty,  can 
possibly  last  but  the  temporal  existence. 
On  the  contrary,  his  faith  is  unshaken 
that  even  after  death 

We’ll  live  again  through  all  things 
beautiful, 

Leaving  the  earth  that  erstwhile  we 
had  trod. 

They  cannot  be  forgotten!  Passionless 
and  pure 

Our  love  for  them  will  merge  us  with 
our  God. 

The  poet  adores  beauty,  but  perhaps 
even  more  sincere  is  his  devotion  to 
Love,  the  pure,  gentle  love  of  the  true, 
poetic  idealism.  Love  and  purity  merge 
together  m his  thoughts,  merge  into  a 
poetic  sermon  of  true  Christianity.  He 
teaches  us  that  love,  even  when  unre- 
quited, is  the  cardinal  virtue  of  life: 

Let  thy  love  be  endless,  holy, 

Love  with  all  thy  heart  and  soul, 
Even  when  no  warm  responses 
From  all  others’  heart-strings  roll. 


His  friends  reproach  him  for  his 
boundless  love,  scold  him  because  he 
pities  even  those  who  cause  him  sorrow 
by  their  own  heartlessness,  because  he 
is  full  of  compassion  towards  those  whom 
weakness  leads  to  sin.  But  he  is  not 
influenced  by  these  expressions  of 
“sound  reason”;  his  only  concern  is  to 
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be  able  to  preserve  to  the  end  his  purity 
of  thought  and  feeling. 

Oh,  if  I might  preserve  my  conscience 
As  pure  and  clear  as  morning  skies, 
Oh,  if  my  deeds  and  thoughts  and 
speech 

Rest  ever  free  from  sin  and  lies! 

And  he  realizes  that  in  order  to  reach 
such  a goal  one  must  have  great  moral 
strength.  His  soft  and  gentle  nature 
at  times  craves  for  Titanic  powers.  He 
sees  before  him  a torrent,  forcing  its 
waters  amidst  craggy  rocks,  and  his 
craving  for  strength  breaks  forth: 

Oh,  if  this  strength  I could  borrow, 

If  firmness  and  power  I could  find, 
That  bravely  the  end  I could  follow 
The  life-path,  so  dark  to  the  mind. 
My  conscience  with  innocence  beaming, 
My  face,  pure  and  open  and  bright, 
My  beautiful  aim  to  encompass, 

To  conquer  all  evil  with  light! 

rT,HE  poet  ardently  desires  the  good  to 
rule  the  world.  Yet  his  character  is 
not  of  the  aggressive  kind,  eager  to 
take  an  active  part  in  bringing  about 
the  desired  blessing.  He  can  only  love 
and  radiate  around  him  the  warm  rays 
of  his  tenderness.  It  is  this  bright  love 
that  “the  giant  Tolstoy  and  the  talented 
young  Nadson  poured  into  the  world.” 
The  poet’s  love  is  really  universal.  He 
loves  everything  and  everybody.  He 
turns  to  his  God  with  the  following 
ardent  appeal: 

Teach  me,  my  Lord,  how  to  love  Thee, 
With  every  dear  thought  Thee  to 
greet, 

That  my  soul  to  Thy  love  I surrender 
All  my  life  and  my  heart’s  every  beat. 

And  he  loves  his  native  land,  too, 
loves  it  with  all  ardor  and  devotion.  He 
is  in  Italy,  amidst  the  beauty  so  dear 
to  his  heart,  the  wondrous  Sicilian  skies, 
the  divinely  beautiful  Venice,  and  the 
mighty  Vesuvius.  And  yet  he  yearns  for 
his  native  north: 

But  I to  the  North  far  and  gloomy, 

So  gloomy,  yet  eagerly  sought 
And  ardently  loved  from  my  childhood, 
Am  drawn  by  my  soul  and  my 
thought. 

There,  there,  where  no  myrtle  is  bloom- 
ing, 

Where  the  tall,  stately  fir  stand  alone, 
Where  washing  the  gray,  craggy  granite, 
The  Baltic  roars  angry  and  lone. 

He  loves  the  raw  recruit,  who  comes 
to  the  company  under  his  command, 
passes  through  the  routine  life  of  the 
army,  and  disappears  once  more  into  the 
ocean  of  life.  He  addresses  to  him  one 
of  the  most  touching  of  his  sonnets,  un- 
doubtedly the  best  of  the  series  devoted 
to  his  military  life. 

But  still  the  picture  of  our  poet  is  not 
complete.  We  have  found  in  him  esthetic 
sensitiveness,  feeling  for  beauty,  univer- 
sal, all-embracing  love.  There  is  one 
thing  more — simplicity.  And  his  sim- 
plicity is  that  of  nature,  of  fragrant 
flowers,  babbling  brooks,  chirping  birds, 
whispering  forests. 

He  wants  to  give  his  friend  a birth- 
day present,  and  he,  who  is  rolling  in 


wealth,  looks  for  an  appropriate  token 
of  his  friendship,  not  among  the  con- 
ventional treasures  of  man,  but  amongst 
the  inexha ustive  wealth  of  nature: 

For  your  birthday  I’ll  bring  you  these 
flowers, 

These  clear,  fragrant  flowers  of  the 
spring. 

I shall  pluck  for  you  flower  after  flower, 
From  the  fields  I shall  snatch  them 
away, 

And  then  run  to  your  radiant  bower 
To  remind  you  that  this  is  your  day. 

His  numerous  and  magnificent  palaces, 
which  he  had  to  occupy  by  virtue  of  his 
position,  never  find  mention  in  his 
poems.  On  the  contrary,  a scene  of 
rustic  simplicity  enchants  him.  He 
loves  the  sight  of  an  overgrown  little 
orchard,  with  a little  house  in  it.  And 
he  exclaims: 

Ah!  how  familiar  and  dear  this  is  to  me 
Ah!  how  it  is  near  to  my  heart! 

His  simple,  beautiful  lyrics  are  so  near 
to  music,  so  melodious,  that  their  popu- 
larity as  songs,  set  to  music  by  some 
of  the  best  composers  of  Russia,  is  well- 
earned  and  lasting.  Here  is  an  example: 

The  cherry  blossoms  scent  the  air,  the 
nightingale  is  gay, 

As  from  his  beauteous,  leafy  bowers  he 
pours  his  gladsome  lay. 

Oh,  teach  me,  grayish  songster  dear,  the 
secret  of  thy  art, 

That  I may  understand  thy  song  and 
feel  it  with  my  heart! 

Oh,  let  my  song  ring  strong  and  clear 
upon  the  morning  air, 

Oh,  let  it  strike  the  souls  of  men  and 
gladden  all  things  there, 

And  make  the  world  appear  to  men  more 
beautiful,  more  frail, 

As  spring’s  first  cherry  blossoms  dear, 
as  spring’s  first  nightingale! 

And  again: 

I dreamt  that  the  red  dawn  was  break- 
ing, 

That  birds  were  again  on  the  wing, 
That  flocks  of  dear  songsters,  awaking, 
To  grim,  gloomy  nature  were  taking 
The  news  of  the  coming  of  spring. 

Forgotten  are  cold  winter  snows; 

The  streams  break  their  bounds  of 
clear  ice; 

The  birch  tree  is  quickened;  the  rose 
With  fragrance  and  radiance  glows; 

A warm  breeze  is  sweeping  the  skies. 

It  was  but  a dream,  short  and  fleeting, 
A phantom,  that  dreams  only  hold. 
Ah  no!  still  the  sun  sends  no  greeting 
Of  warmth,  to  the  world  that  is  meeting 
But  blasts,  snow  and  ice,  bleak  and 
cold. 

Far  greater  than  ever  my  yearning, 

My  soul-strings  with  eagerness  ring 
With  longing;  the  mem’ries  returning 
To  thy  sweet  caresses  are  turning, 

0 Spring,  0 my  dear,  golden  Spring! 

The  poet  of  “Simplicity,  Purity  and 
Beauty”  is  dead.  Born  August  10,  1858, 
he  lived  until  June  2,  1915,  and  died 
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while  mourning  the  death  of  his  beloved 
son  and  son-in-lawT,  both  victims  of  the 
war.  He  died  amidst  scenes  which  he 
himself  seems  to  have  foreseen  in  the 
poem  just  quoted.  The  sun  of  victory, 
of  triumph,  was  far  away.  All  around 
him  were  the  blasts  and  the  ice  of  de- 
feat. And  no  matter  how  painful  to  him 
were  these  scenes  because  he  wras  a 
Russian,  they  must  have  been  infinitely 
more  painful  to  him  because  he  w*as 
K.  R.,  the  poet  of  beauty  and  love. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  when  he  began 
his  poetic  career,  but  his  first  poem  ap- 
peared in  the  Viestnik  Evropi  in  1882. 
It  wras  not  until  1S89,  however,  that  the 
first  volume  of  his  poems  was  published, 
followed  later  by  another  volume. 

The  great  poets  of  his  time,  Polonsky, 
Maikov,  Fet,  greeted  his  work  sympa- 
thetically, almost  enthusiastically.  The 
old  masters  of  lyric  poetry  recognized 
in  the  young  Duke  a worthy  follower  of 
the  Pushkin  traditions,  of  which  they, 
themselves,  were  devotees.  This  recog- 
nition is  beautifully  expressed  in 
Maikov’s  tribute  to  the  poet  of  tw’o 
initials,  K.  R.: 

Ah,  those  beautiful  two  letters, 
Each  a guiding,  burning  star, 


On  the  pathless,  gloomy  desert, 

Call  and  beckon  from  afar. 

And  K.  R.  appreciated  the  honor.  He 
dedicated  some  of  his  finest  poems  to 
the  memory  of  these  masters,  who  had 
guided  him  in  the  walks  which  they 
themselves  had  followed  in  triumph.  The 
masters  predicted  a bright  future  for 
him,  and  his  services  to  the  literature  of 
his  country  fully  carried  out  their  pre- 
dictions. He  aided  the  development  of 
Russian  literature  by  improving  and  en- 
larging the  literary  department  of  the 
academy.  He  helped  and  encouraged 
many  of  the  rising  literary  stars,  and 
through  his  aid  they  shone  more  brightly. 

His  works,  besides  the  lyric  poetry, 
included  several  long  poems  of  which 
one,  “Sebastian  the  Martyr,”  is  really 
a hymn  of  praise  to  Christianity.  He 
made  several  translations  from  Goethe, 
Schiller  and  Shakespeare.  Iphighenia  at 
Tauris,  The  Bride  of  Messina,  and 
Hamlet  are  some  of  the  foreign  works 
he  turned  into  Russian.  His  translations 
are  fine  in  their  poetic  quality,  as  well 
as  their  faithful  and  conscientious  ad- 
herence to  the  originals. 

His  last  work  was  a drama  in  five  acts, 
which  he  called  The  King  of  Judea  (now 


translated  into  English).  It  is  really  a 
poetic  reproduction  of  the  tragedy  of  the 
Golgotha  and  adheres  faithfully  to  the 
Scripture  story.  The  drama  was  pre- 
sented in  Russia  and  the  author  himself 
took  part  in  the  performance.  It  has 
been  translated  into  all  European 
languages. 

From  a purely  critical  point  of  view, 
one  would  not  call  K.  R.  a poetical  star 
of  the  first  magnitude.  He  lacked  orig- 
inality. He  was  a close  follower  of 
traditions  set  by  others.  He  opened  for 
us  no  new  paths  to  the  understanding  of 
human  nature,  he  blazed  no  new  tracks 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  universe.  But 
in  his  own  field  of  the  ever  old,  yet  ever 
new,  view  of  the  world,  he  was  winning 
indeed.  We  do  not  have  to  agree  with 
the  poet’s  philosophy  to  appreciate  the 
beauty  and  sincerity  of  his  wrork. 

He  himself  gave  us  a key  to  all  critical 
judgment.  In  discussing  the  works  of 
a w’riter  submitted  to  the  academy  for 
a prize,  he  said:  “It  seems  to  us  that  we 
can  discuss  only  what  a writer  gives  us, 
and  not  blame  him  for  the  lack  of  that 
which  we  do  not  find  in  his  works. 
Would  it  not  be  strange  to  blame  a lily 
of  the  valley  because  it  has  not  the  odor 
of  a rose?” 


Gaiety  of  the  French  Soldier 

By  JEANNE  SAURIN  WATKINS 

“ Eyewitness ” marvels  at  the  lightheartedness  of  the  French  troops , who  absolutely  refuse  to  take  the 
Germans  seriously.  They  joke,  they  sing,  they  publish  comic  papers  and  produce  farcical  plays.  Here 

is  an  extract  from  a letter. 


“He  laughs  everywhere  and  at  everything.” 


THERE  is  nothing 
that  can  surpress 
the  gaiety  of  the 
French  soldier.  He 
laughs  everywhere  and  at 
everything.  From  the 
first  day  of  the  mobiliza- 
tion until  now,  after 
over  a year  of  the  war,  his 
gaiety  and  good  temper 
have  lightened  his  days, 
and  will  do  so  to  the  end. 

Coming  out  of  the 
trenches  after  several 
days  of  hard  fighting, 
covered  with  dirt  and 
mud  and  very  much  be- 
whiskered  (whence  his 
jocular  name  of  “Poilu”), 
they  displayed  the  same 
marvelous  buoyancy.  De- 
scendants of  the  grog- 
nards  of  Napoleon,  they 
possess  the  same  proud  recklessness  of 
danger  and  death,  the  same  hearty 
laughter  that  revives  their  courage, 
quenches  their  thirst,  appeases  their 
hunger  and  strengthens  their  hope. 

What  a dirty  lot  they  were  as  they 
marched  back  to  the  rear  for  their  few 
days  of  rest!  They  seemed  worn  out 
and  not  able  even  to  speak,  but  as  they 
passed  through  the  square  of  the  little 


village  of  P , one  of  them,  a Parisian 

of  the  faubourgs,  cried  out  gaily,  “Mud 
baths  are  very  fashionable  this  season; 
we  are  just  returning  from  our  cure.” 

And  when  the  soldiers  reach  their  pro- 
tected camps  of  repose  they  immediately 
forget  all  the  dangers  and  discomforts 
of  the  trenches  in  their  search  for  fun. 
They  amuse  themselves  wRh  their  pa- 
pers, which  in  this  camp  is  Le  Canard 


Poilu  ( The  Hairy  Duck), 
full  of  jokes  and  clever 
cartoons  at  the  expense 
of  the  bodies.  They  have 
a theatre,  too,  also  called 
Le  Canard  Poilu,  where 
they  have  cafe  concerts, 
Guignol  performances 
and  even  elaborate  theat- 
rical productions,  for  the 
whole  theatrical  world  is 
represented  in  the  ranks 
— celebrated  singers  of 
the  Opera,  lighter  concert 
stars,  great  actors  and 
vaudeville  favorites. 

Perhaps  there  are  some 
who  wTould  criticize  the 
men,  saying  it  is  wrong 
to  be  so  gay  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  horror  of  war. 
But  it  seems  to  me  a 
species  of  heroism,  his  be- 
ing able  to  get  so  much  pleasure  out  of 
life  when  so  near  to  death,  and  France  is 
happy  in  seeing  her  soldiers  mirthful. 
And  then,  too,  it  is  a French  tradition — 
all  the  great  captains,  those  who  carried 
France  to  victory,  were  mirthful.  It 
was  their  mirth  that  strengthened  their 
men,  filled  them  with  courage  and  led 
them  to  victory.  Nothing  can  suppress 
the  gaiety  of  the  French  soldier. 
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Gangway  for  the 

By  HERBERT  REED 


SAILORMEN  may  object  to  the 
filching  by  landlubbers  of  terms 
sacred  to  the  high  seas,  but  nothing 
hut  “gangway”  will  express  just  what 
this  year’s  West  Point  football  team 
demanded  and  got  in  the  fog  and  the 
rain  that  shut  in  the  Polo  Grounds  not 
so  long  ago.  Army  football  is  insistent 
and  resourceful.  The  soldiers  believe  in 
making  opportunities,  in  blazing  a way 
for  the  men  and  methods  that  are  care- 
fully husbanded  until  such  time  as  the 
earned  right  of  position  makes  them  un- 
beatable. West  Point  has  beaten  An- 
napolis three  years  in 
succession,  every  time  by 
forcing  the  game — by 
creating  opportunities,  by 
compelling  situations  fa- 
vorable to  the  cadet 
eleven.  There  is  no 
coaching  system  in  the 
country,  not  excepting 
Percy  Haughton’s,  better 
fitted  to  solve  a season’s 
problem,  and  to  begin 
work  on  that  solution  at 
the  close  of  the  previous 
season. 

A careful  consideration 
of  the  last  three  years  of 
Army-Navy  football  will 
prove  conclusively  that 
the  soldiers  have  studied 
themselves  and  their  foe- 
men  to  great  advantage. 

One  year  we  find  the 
cadets  deciding  that  any 
man  who  kicks  too  close 
to  the  line  and  “off  his 
shoelaces,”  deserves  to 
have  his  kicks  blocked. 

The  result  is  that  they 
are  blocked,  and  that 
blocking  paves  the  way 
to  victory.  Another  sea- 
son we  find  the  soldiers 
of  the  opinion,  that  since 
the  sailormen  are  equip- 
ped with  a powerful  line, 
there  is  no  sense  in  tap- 
ping it.  Therefore,  ex- 
tremely open  play,  mak- 
ing full  use  of  the  for- 
ward pass,  is  relied  upon 
to  gain  the  decision. 

Finally,  West  Point  de- 
cides that  the  kicking 
game  of  the  foeman,  so 
far  as  length  is  concerned, 
is  so  formidable  that  steps 
must  be  taken  to  wreck  it.  It  is  wrecked 
by  the  simple  process  of  making  certain 
of  running  back  the  kicks  for  long  gains 
and  so  working  into  position  from 
which  to  strike  for  victory.  And  victory 
for  the  Army  was  as  inevitable  this  year 
as  it  was  in  1914  and  1913. 

For  some  years  Harvard’s  great  kick- 
ing game  has  been  practically  unbeat- 
able. Many  coaches  have  begged  and 
pleaded  with  teams  about  to  face  the 
Crimson  to  abandon  attempts  to  block 
kicks  and  plan  to  run  them  back  in- 


good back  might  score  in  the  running 
game.  Cornell  did  it  this  year,  and  what 
Cornell  did  to  Harvard  was  just  about 
what  the  Army  did  to  the  Navy,  save 
for  the  fact  that  the  conditions  at  the 
Folo  Grounds  were  slightly  different  and 
the  planning  of  the  soldiers  was  more 
plainly  apparent.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Army  coaches  are  quite 
as  heartily  in  favor  of  the  kicking  game 
as  any  others,  and  while  preparing  to 
ruin  the  kicking  of  the  enemy,  no  effort 
was  spared  to  perfect  the  cadets’  own 
punting  and  field  goal  kicking. 


stead,  gainini 
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ELMER  OLIPHANT,  ARMY  FOOTBALL  STAR 

This  husky  player  from  Indiana  was  so  cleverly  “built  into ” West  Point's 
football  scheme  this  season  that  he  was  the  deciding  factor  in  the 
big  game  at  the  Polo  Grounds,  scoring  all  the  points  for  his  eleven. 


Let  us  now  introduce  Elmer  Oliphant, 
of  Indiana,  a star  player  at  Purdue  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  and  the  outstand- 
ing hero  of  this  year’s  Army-Navy  game. 
Despite  his  reputation  Oliphant  could 
not  make  the  Army  team  in  his  first 
year  at  West  Point.  He  looked  football, 
he  thought  football,  and  he  dreamed 
football.  He  was  a born  football  play- 
er; but  he  had  begun  his  gridiron  career 
too  carelessly  and  had  gone  along  with 
too  much  of  a rush.  He  was  a good  foot- 
ball player,  but  not  a polished  one.  For 
one  season  he  was  kept  busy  enough  on 
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the  field,  but  the  principal  process  of 
preparation  was  letting  him  absorb 
West  Point  football.  Early  this  season 
he  was  played  in  every  position  for 
which  he  seemed  at  all  suited.  The 
coaches  put  in  a lot  of  conscientious  and 
patient  work  on  this  player,  and  he  re- 
warded them  splendidly  when  the  time 
came.  He  was  tried  at  end,  then  at 
quarter,  and  wound  up  as  halfback.  He 
was  not  cold-blooded  enough  for  a field 
general,  and  too  impetuous  for  an  end. 
For  a long  time  it  looked  as  if  he  would 
make  only  a fair  back. 

In  the  meantime  the 
West  Point  system  was 
working  out  its  kicking 
problem,  and  it  was  dis- 
covered that  Oliphant 
was  after  all  to  be  the 
solution  of  that  problem. 
He  could  catch  kicks, 
and  he  could  run  them 
back.  Also,  he  was  de- 
veloping rapidly  as  a ball 
carrier.  He  could  throw 
the  forward  pass.  Here, 
then,  was  the  long  sought 
“threatener.”  The  coaches 
set  to  work  to  “build  him 
into”  the  game  that  was 
to  be  turned  on  against 
the  Navy.  Coffin’s  kick- 
ing was  worked  up  to  a 
high  degree  of  excellence, 
it  was  well  covered  by 
the  ends,  and  it  seemed 
that  the  Army  was  well 
prepared  in  this  respect. 
Therefore  all  attention 
was  turned  toward  the 
kicking  defense.  To  that 
end  the  formation  con- 
sisting of  four  men  in  the 
backfield,  two  playing 
deep,  was  adopted.  These 
two  deep  players  were 
Oliphant  and  Gerhardt, 
the  quarterback  who  ran 
his  team  so  well  in  the 
big  game.  Von  Heim- 
burg,  of  the  Navy,  kicked 
high  and  far,  but  he 
kicked  to  spots  easily 
reached  by  Gerhardt  or 
Oliphant,  or  both,  where- 
as Coffin,  getting  quite  as 
much  distance,  kicked 
away  from  the  catcher, 
and  the  downfield  men, 
the  ends,  usually  well 
supported  by  McEwan,  the  great  centre, 

did  the  rest.  The  Army  ends  and  the 
two  front  backs  spilled  the  downfield 
Navy  men  with  such  precision  that 
Oliphant  or  Gerhardt  could  take  plenty 
of  care  in  making  the  catch. 

To  sum  up:  The  Army  had  a system 
of  kicking  attack  and  defense  sure  to 
give  the  cadets  the  ball  inside  the  op- 
ponents’ twenty-five-yard  line  at  one 

time  or  another,  perhaps  even  several 

times;  and  a strong  enough  running  at- 
tack to  score  from  any  reasonable  dis- 
tance. The  Navy  was  not  so  equipped. 
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A Sport  that  Cheers  but  Does  Not  Kill 


AMERICAN  temperament  has  pro- 
duced baseball,  the  game  that  de- 
mands much  in  the  way  of  co- 
ordination of  mind  and  muscle.  That 
same  American  temperament  has  also 
devised  a sport  intended  to  coordinate 
mind  and  muscle,  and  spread  it  over  a 
season  not  always  adapted  to  the  na- 
tional pastime.  Hence  the  shooting  of 
day  “pigeons,”  or  targets,  hurled  into 
that  horizon  discerned  over  the  blue 
steel  of  a shotgun’s  barrel.  The  Ameri- 
can boy,  and  the  American  man,  are  not 
happy  without  a gun.  In  pioneer  days 
that  gun  was  a food  producer.  Today 


By  HERBERT  REED 


demands  so  thoroughly  choked  a charge, 
that  it  is  an  everlasting  lesson  against 
careless  shooting.  A session  at  the 
traps  cannot  help  but  make  a better 
sportsman  and  a more  conscientious 
hunter  out  of  the  average  man. 

Plugging  away  at  clay  targets  there 
is  room  for  experiment,  a chance  to  dis- 
cipline the  eye,  the  nerves  and  the 
muscles  in  such  a way  that  live  things 
will  not  suffer. 

As  in  any  other  sport,  there  must  be 
a beginner  in  trap-shooting.  It  is  for 
the  benefit  of  this  beginner  that  this 
story  is  written.  I want  to  assure  him 


tain  pen.  His  weapon  must  fit  him.  If 
it  does  not,  he  will  lose  half  the  pleasure 
of  his  first  month’s  work  at  the  traps. 
The  beginner  is  hardly  likely  to  make 
an  early  beginning  in  shooting  at  double 
targets,  and  for  that  reason  a single- 
barreled  shotgun  will  probably  suit  his 
purpose.  The  latest  models  have  a strip 
over  the  barrel  that  has  a cooling  effect. 
Yet  it  is  impossible  to  tell  a beginner 
just  what  kind  of  a gun  to  get.  A 
single,  a repeater,  a double-barreled — 
all  are  good.  The  main  requirement  is 
that  the  stock  fit  him,  and  that  it  does 
not  dip  too  much,  since,  unlike  field 


“Plugging  away  at  clay  targets  there  is  room  for  experiment , a chance  to  discipline  the  eye , the  nerves  and  the  muscles 

in  such  a way  that  live  things  will  not  suffer 


it  is  a sport-maker.  There  are  many 
who  would  not  care  to  kill  any  living 
thing  who  yet  need  the  discipline  of 
handling  a gun.  To  them  the  shooting 
of  clay  “birds”  must  appeal.  It  is  a 
test  of  nerves  and  of  skill.  It  is  a test 
of  self-restraint,  since  in  the  hard  school 
of  trap-shooting  there  is  no  such  phrase 
as  “didn’t  know  it  was  loaded.”  The 
man  who  does  not  “break”  his  gun 
might  better  abandon  the  sport. 

As  the  years  go  by  the  game  laws 
make  it  more  and  more  difficult  for  the 
average  man  to  become  a good  shot, 
and  it  is  well  that  it  is  so.  The  field 
season  is  so  short  that  there  is  little 
opportunity  to  become  proficient. 
Work  at  the  traps  and  a short  season 
at  live  game  make  for  more  accurate 
shooting  and  a decrease  in  the  percent- 
age of  maimed  birds.  Fortunately  for 
the  amateur  gunner,  the  “Blue  Rock,” 
constructed  of  river  silt  and  tar,  and 
fashioned  like  a saucer,  presents  so 
small  a surfacej^en  in  full  flight  and 
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that  he  will  be  more  than  welcome  in 
this,  to  him,  new  game,  and  that  he  will 
find  at  his  beck  and  call  plenty  of  ad- 
vice from  experienced  men.  The  experi- 
enced trap-shooter  is  at  once  an  expert 
and  a democrat.  He  welcomes  additions 
to  the  ranks  and  is  ready  to  help  at  all 
times.  It  is  not  like  taking  up  billiards, 
or  perhaps  even  golf,  both  games  of 
skill  and  judgment  wherein  the  star  has 
little  use  for  the  newcomer.  The  trap- 
shooter  is  not  less  of  a crank  than  the 
billiard  player  or  the  golf  expert,  but  I 
am  free  to  maintain  that  he  is  much 
more  tolerant  of  the  beginner. 

To  the  man  who  wants  to  take  up  the 
game  there  is  little  advice  to  offer  save 
in  the  matter  of  equipment.  The  best 
thing  for  him  to  do,  of  course,  is  to 
borrow  a gun  for  his  first  day’s  shoot- 
ing, but  if  he  cannot  do  that  there  is 
nothing  for  him  but  to  select  his  own 
firearm,  and  this  he  must  do  with  all  the 
care  he  would  use  in  picking  a tennis 
racket,  a pair  of  snowshoes,  or  a foun- 


shooting,  the  gun  is  held  at  the  shoulder 
practically  all  the  time.  The  field 
shooter,  who,  with  a little  practise,  read- 
ily becomes  a*  good  shot  at  the  traps, 
finds  his  greatest  difficulty  in  becoming 
accustomed  to  getting  the  stock  up  from 
under  his  elbow.  The  clay  bird  flies 
faster  than  teal  at  times,  even  when  the 
teal  has  a business  engagement  over  in 
the  next  county,  and  the  shooting  of  the 
clay  must  perforce  begin  from  the 
shoulder. 

In  the  long  run  a man  must  pick  out 
his  own  gun.  He  can  be  advised  that  it 
should  be  “choked”  for  trap-shooting, 
that  the  stock  should  not  have  too  much 
drop,  and  that  the  trigger-pull  should 
not  be  too  heavy,  but  he  will  none  the 
less  have  to  fit  himself.  The  begin- 
ner is  less  likely  to  be  gun-shy  than 
club-shy,  and  it  is  usually  the  latter 
rather  than  the  former  that  too  often 
keeps  him  from  taking  up  one  of  the 
best  of  the  all-year,  and  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  the  winter,  sports. 
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A Pair  of  ’Em 


By  KARL  SCHMIDT 


c?T TELP  me!  Help  me!” 

II  “Two-in-one!  Two-in-one!” 

“Help  me!”  cried  Otto  Sempf, 
as  he  held  out  a small  tin  cup  for  alms. 

“Two-in-one!”  exclaimed  Dr.  Herman 
Mack  on  the  opposite  corner  of  the 
street,  as  he  lovingly  patted  a bottle  of 
patent  medicine. 

Otto  Sempf  was  troubled.  The  well- 
fed  diners  as  they  came  out  of  the  res- 
taurant which  shielded  him  from  the 
wind,  did  not  give.  The  gasoline  torches 
on  the  wagon  of  the  itinerant  doctor  were 
attracting  all  of  the  curious,  not  to  men- 
tion the  generous.  Even  the  weather 
was  against  Otto.  Every  few  minutes 
it  was  necessary  to  excavate  his  crutches 
from  a snowdrift.  Without  his  crutches 
Otto  looked  little  like  a cripple.  Where 
was  there  any  justice  anyway?  Cer- 
tainly not  on  the  opposite  corner  where 
the  flamboyant  doctor  stood  at  the  back 
of  his  wagon. 

Really,  Dr.  Mack  was  the  original  of 
the  familiar  caricature  of  an  American 
statesman  of  a period  long  ago.  He  was 
long  haired;  his  trousers  bagged;  his 
frock  coat  was  frayed,  and  even  on  a 
winter  night  he  now  and  then  took  off 
his  black  felt  hat  to  wipe  his  rather 
wide  brow. 

“Two-in-one,”  he  droned;  “a  tonic  and 
a liniment.  Good  people,  as  you  stand 
here  tonight  I am  nothing  more  to  you 
than  a new  person  in  your  city — a mere 
curiosity.  When  I have  left,  you  will 
know  that  I am  a benefactor  to  man- 
kind. Once  I was  an  osteopath.  To 
make  crooked  limbs  straight  was  my 
life  work.  While  I still  do  a little  of 
that  earlier  noble  work  it  is  my  present 
mission  to  sell  you  this  man-made  but 
God-revealed  medicine.  Step  up  and 
get  Two-in-one’ — the  great  cure-all.” 

“Is  it  good  for  rheumatics?”  asked  a 
voice. 

“Man,  if  a bottle  of  this  won’t  cure 
you  I’ll  give  you  three  dollars  for  the 
empty  bottle.” 

“That’s  fair  enough,  Doc.  Ill  have  one.” 

But  they  lingered — reluctant  to  buy. 

“Help  me!  Help  me!”  wailed  the 
luckless  cripple  across  the  way. 

Then  a man  had  a big  idea.  Who  he 
was  is  not  important.  Perhaps  he  was 
the  man  who  calls  “fire”  in  a panic. 


Perhaps  he  was  a local  card  or  even  a 
man  about  town.  It  was  the  idea. 

“Say,  Doc,”  the  possessor  of  the  idea 
asked,  “you’re  not  a business  man,  are 
you?” 

“Why  insult  me  and  a noble  pro- 
fession?” 

' “You  do  not  mind  making  cures  for 
nothing?” 

“When  my  patients  cannot  pay  I can- 
not refuse  my  skill.” 

“Why  not  cure  the  cripple  on  the  op- 
posite corner?” 

“Certainly,  certainly.  I will  begin  a 
cure  if  the  poor  man  wishes.” 

It  was  a big  idea,  and  it  took  hold  of 
the  crowd  more  readily  than  most  big 
ideas  do.  Protesting  with  vim,  Otto  the 
man  who  could  not  walk  was  dragged  to 
the  platform  of  the  wagon. 

“Been  this  way  always?”  asked  the 
sympathetic  doctor. 

“Yes,  and  you  can’t  cure  me.” 

“Stand  up.” 

“I  won’t.” 

“Is  it  the  will  of  this  assembly  that  I 
cure  this  man?”  the  doctor  demanded  to 
know. 

The  crowd  had  but  one  voice. 

“Then  will  two  of  you  men  step  up 
here  and  hold  him? — Yes.  That’s 
right — one  on  each  side  of  him.  I've 
got  to  hurt,  my  man.” 

“This  is  an  outrage.  I’ll  have  the 
police.  You  are  wrenching  my  crippled 
limb,”  snarled  Otto. 

“I  don’t  think  that  this  should  go 
on,”  said  a timid  woman  tearfully,  in 
the  very  front  row  of  the  crowd.  Then 
to  the  man  back  of  her:  “If  you  don’t 
stop  pushing  me  there  will  be  hell  to 

pay." 

“I  think  I have  your  leg  in  better 
shape  now.  Try  and  stand  on  it.” 

Otto  fell  to  the  floor. 

“This  is  cruel,”  said  the  timid  woman 
in  the  very  front  row. 

“Will  you  two  men  be  good  enough 
to  hold  him  up  again  while  I get  some 
magic  fire  from  my  caldron?” 

The  doctor  retired.  Quietly  he  re- 
turned. From  his  hand  a great  bright 
light  shone  into  Otto’s  eyes.  The  crip- 
ple jumped.  Surprised  too,  the  men 
holding  him  stepped  aside,  and  there 
stood  Otto. 


“Walk!”  commanded  the  doctor. 

Still  unable  to  resist  and  blinded  by 
the  light  Otto  walked  a few  steps. 
Then  he  remembered.  He  fell  with  a 
groan  to  the  floor. 

“Good,”  beamed  the  doctor.  “Two 
or  three  bottles  of  ‘Two-in-one’  and  that 
man — a life-long  cripple  by  his  own  tes- 
timony— will  walk  with  the  best  of 
them.  Really,  my  friends,  I have  a con- 
fession to  make.  Often  it  is  necessary 
after  the  cure  has  been  started  to  scare 
a patient  into  using  a limb  that  has  long 
been  disused.  The  light  that  I employed 
was  just  an  ordinary  pocket  ‘flash.’  The 
real  work  was  the  twist  that  I gave  his 
leg.  The  cure  will  be  permanent  when 
he  has  had  three  bottles  of  ‘Two-in-one.’ 
Even  if  I do  not  sell  you  people  a dol- 
lar’s worth  I shall  not  consider  my  time 
wasted,  as  I have  demonstrated  that  I 
am  not  a fake.” 

Then  the  long  line  to  buy  was 
formed.  From  everywhere  they  came. 
No  testimonial  could  have  been  so  good 
as  the  sight  of  the  former  cripple,  who 
had  begged  for  alms  from  the  opposite 
corner  all  those  years.  By  midnight  the 
doctor’s  supply  of  “Two-in-one”  was 
gone.  Then  for  the  first  time  did  Otto 
have  a chance  to  accost  the  man  who 
cured  him. 

“You’re  a nice  fake.” 

“You  were  a hell  of  a cripple.” 

“I  never  was  a swindler  in  your  class. 
When  they  gave  me  money  it  taught 
them  charity.” 

“When  I sell  them  ‘Two-in-one’  I sell 
them  hope.” 

“WThat  right  have  you  got  to  come 
here  and  take  my  living  from  me?  For 
nearly  twelve  years  that’s  been  my 
corner.  I've  friends  here.  The  police 
know  me  and  the  little  children  respect 
me.  What  am  I going  to  do  now?” 

“Now  that  you  are  well  and  strong 
you  might  turn  to  something  honest.” 

“I  won’t  work,  I promise  you.  I was 
an  honest  cripple,  and  if  I turn  into  a 
real  crook  it  will  be  all  on  your  head, 
you  fat  fake.” 

“Yours  is  indeed  a sad  case,  but  in  my 
profession  a man  becomes  hardened  to 
the  sight  of  suffering.” 

Then  Dr.  Mack  went  to  his  hotel. 

Otto  cursed — two  oaths  in  one. 


The  Mail-Team 

By  CHART  PITT 


J^ET  the  rawhide  crack  o’er  the  yelping  pack, 
As  the  white  miles  melt  away. 

With  waiting  hands  the  roadhouse  stands 
By  the  trail  at  close  of  day. 

There’s  a crimson  stain  on  the  ermine  plain, 

As  we  follow  the  icy  trail — 

No  time  to  eat  or  doctor  feet, 

When  we  cany  the  winter-maiL 
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Lucerne 


and  Its  Deserted  Lion 

By  CONSTANCE  DREXEL 


Lucerne — the  Promenade  and  Pilatus. 


E WENT  to  Lucerne  dubiously, 
but  we  found  the  city  very 
cheerful  about  it  all,  and  busy 
making  up  in  music  what  she  was  losing 
in  strangers’  gold.  The  Stadtischer 
Orchestra  was  giving  open-air  concerts 
morning  and  evening  to  the  quay  prom- 
enaders.  In  a garden  restaurant  a stone’s 
throw  away  Viennese  ladies  of  ample 
proportions  and  strenuous  temperaments 
played  to  a limited  but  enthusiastic 
audience;  and  in  the  Kapell  Platz,  near- 
by, the  military  band  from  the  latest 
disbanded  regiment  played  American 
marches  of  a decade  ago.  And  here, 
indeed,  we  found  the  military  spirit  in 
its  brightest  form:  triumphant  marches 
and  singing  soldiers;  no  battles  and  no 
bloodshed, — and  the  Swiss  themselves 
immensely  pleased  with  the  illustrious 
and  shining  role  which  they  deemed  they 
were  playing  in  a very  shady  business. 

The  impression  breathed  contentment 
and  security,  a grateful  relief  after  the 
tense  excitement  of  Italy’s  frantic  cries. 
Yet  it  was  more  a Swiss  Lucerne  that 
greeted  us  than  formerly,  and  not  the 
Lucerne  of  yore:  the  crowded  centre  of 
summer  cosmopolitan  life,  the  Mecca  of 
American  tourists  and  of  confirmed  Eng- 
lish travelers.  There  w’ere  glaring 
changes  to  be  seen  along  the  famous 
quay.  The  National  Hotel,  oldest  and 
most  exclusive,  was  but  half-opened. 
It’s  first  big  half  presented  an  impassive 
array  of  firmly  compressed  shutters.  The 
Palace,  newer  and  more  opulent,  was 
entirely  boxed  up.  Only  the  lower 


rooms  of  the  Kursaal  were  available. 
Of  its  sixty  musicians  from  the  La  Scala 
Opera  House  of  Milan,  there  remained 
but  the  ignominious  number  of  fourteen. 

Changes  were  not  limited  here.  They 
were  fully  as  apparent  on  the  Dreilinden 
Hill  above.  As  for  the  poor  little 
funiculaires,  they  almost  groaned  with 
their  meager  charge  of  one  or  two  de- 
pressed-looking passengers,  instead  of 
trundling  contentedly,  as  of  yore,  a 
heaping  load  of  superlative  and  exclama- 
tory tourists. 

A Roumanian  gentleman,  who  recently 
arrived  in  Lucerne,  announced  that  he 
wished  to  stop  at  the  Sonnenbcrg  Hotel, 
lying  in  sunshine  and  splendor  on  a high 
hill  above  the  city.  He  was  told,  “Use- 
less! Hotel  is  empty.  Closed.”  But  his 
energy  knew  no  dampening.  An  auto- 
mobile soon  deposited  him  and  his  trunk 
before  the  gasping  caretaker.  Refusals 
and  assertions  were  vain.  There  he 
was,  with  his  trunk — both  large  of  their 
kind — and  the  auto  departed.  A large 
fee,  a dazzling  offer  and  the  objections 
tumbled  down.  The  gentleman  was 
triumphantly  installed  as  the  solitary 
guest  of  the  hotel. 

But  it  was  in  the  shops,  in  the  realm 
of  souvenir  fiends,  that  the  influence  of 
the  war  was  most  keenly  shown.  There 
the  pulse  of  the  world  beat  ever  so 
faintly,  seemed  ever  so  far  away.  The 
carved,  wooden  bears  grinned  inter- 
minably but  vainly;  the  edelweiss  flow- 
ers on  hatpins,  stickpins,  belt-pins, 
wasted  their  sweetness  all  too  palpably 


on  the  desert  air,  and  made  no  attempt 
to  blush.  In  the  embroidery  shops, 
cake-shops,  postal  card  booths,  there  was 
the  same  desertion,  or  at  most  one  or 
two  timid  buyers.  And  so  it  was,  to  the 
very  precincts  of  the  celebrated  Lion  of 
Lucerne.  The  silence  here  was  so  im- 
pressive and  so  saddening  that  I turned 
instinctively  to  the  quay  and  its  bit  of 
life  and  movement.  This  life,  though 
dull,  still  retained  its  cosmopolitan  flavor. 
There  were  garbs  and  tongues  of  all 
types;  remnants  from  all  nations,  some- 
thing left  over  from  every  land.  For 
only  in  Switzerland  can  your  name,  your 
fame,  and  reputation  remain  gratefully 
hidden. 

And  with  disaster  for  the  shops  and 
the  hotels  had  come  disaster  for  the 
cafes.  The  tango  teas  drew  only  a few 
curious  Luzernois,  eager  to  see  the  ec- 
centricities of  the  foreign  world.  The 
illusion  of  former  times  was  only  super- 
ficial. The  rage  of  economy  had  become 
general.  To  be  in  proper  keeping  with 
the  dominating  atmosphere  it  was  no 
longer  good  form  to  be  lavish.  Now,  in 
order  to  keep  up  appearances,  one  must 
keep  down  accounts. 

Yet  Lucerne  is  undismayed.  The 
prudent  hotelkeepers  of  Italy  whisper: 
“What  a pity  this  war!  The  Germans 
won’t  come  any  more!”  But  Lucerne, 
secure  in  the  memory  of  her  golden 
past,  waits  in  all  confidence  for  her 
returning  hosts,  knowing  that  to 
her  all  doors  will  be  opened,  all  roads 
free. 
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"The  New  Woman” 


In  a recent  issue  of  Harper's  Weekly  we  printed  an  article  by  Mr.  James  Henle,  putting  forward  his  idea  of 
uthe  new  woman  ” an  idea  which  was  the  exact  opposite  of  our  own . -Since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Henle’s 
article  we  have  received  a number  of  replies  to  his  arguments.  Several  of  these  are  printed  here. 


ee  Chained  to  Solid  Realities  ” 

By  PAULINE  K.  ANGELL 

ON  THE  whole  I am  not  possessed 
with  any  desire  to  retouch  Mr. 
James  Henle’s  diverting  and 
sprightly  abstraction,  “The  New  Wo- 
man.” Although,  taking  her  as  he  finds 
her,  “chained  to  solid  realities,”  I can- 
not but  wish  that  he  had  carried  to  her 
for  scrutiny  his  collection  of  original 
generalizations.  However,  let  them 
stand  unquestioned,  as  they  sprang 
from  Mr.  Henle’s  inner  consciousness. 

I confess  to  a prejudice  against  speak- 
ing of  intellectual  traits  as  either  male 
or  female,  yet  I think  I can  put  that 
aside  in  order  to  meet  Mr.  Henle  on  his 
own  ground.  Ability  to  form  abstrac- 
tions and  all  initiative  in  thinking  he 
calls  male;  preoccupation  w’ith  facts 
and  inability  to  respond  to  ideas  he  calls 
female.  Viewing  these  intellectual 
merits,  male  and  female,  as  set  over 
against  each  other  by  Mr.  Henle,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  female  mind  is 
highly  essential  as  a corrective  to  the 
male  mind.  And  this  little  service  to 
society  Mr.  Henle  must  credit  to  his 
New  Woman  along  with  that  other  one 
referred  to  by  him. 

“The  creation  of  new  images  or  of 
new  ideas,”  that  boasted  prerogative  of 
the  male  mind,  holds  dangerously  thrill- 
ing possibilities.  Suppose,  acting  on  Mr. 
Henle’s  suggestion,  we  dispose  of  woman 
as  “an  anachronism  and,  in  one  sense, 
superfluous”  because  “she  is  incapable  of 
grasping  an  abstract  idea,”  and  let  those 
willing  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  an  idea 
(women  are  not  so  willing,  according  to 
Mr.  Henle)  shape  “the  higher  purposes 
of  the  commonwealth.”  We  know,  by 
bitter  experience,  what  would  happen — 
men  killing  each  other  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  for  the  sake  of  abstractions 
threatened  by  ideas.  (For  what  is  “the 
fatherland”  or  la  patrie  but  an  ab- 
straction? And  what  are  “national 
supremacy”  and  “a  place  in  the  sun” 
but  ideas?)  The  present  war  in  its  in- 
ception is  “maleness”  run  riot. 

We  have  all  noticed  that  men  in  their 
political  organizations  show  certain 
peculiarities — such  as  voting  the  Re- 
publican ticket  out  of  sentiment,  and 
voting  it  straight,  too,  right  down  to  the 
village  trustees,  who  really,  it  seems, 
have  no  connection  with  state  or  na- 
tional issues.  Then  there  is  that  tend- 
ency to  regard  politics  as  a game,  a sort 
of  glorified  “Button,  button,  who’s  got 
the  button.”  Very  real  issues  I have 
seen  overlooked  while  the  Democrat  and 
Republican  bosses  decided  which  party 
should  have  the  sheriff  and  which  the 
coroner.  Is  it  possible  that  this  trifling 
with  government  is  due  to  an  innate 
quality  of  the  male  intellect  which  leaps 
past  realities  and  is  at  home  amidst 
abstractions? 
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Mr.  Henle  makes  a strong  case  for 
woman  with  her  concrete  vision  as  a 
partner  in  powder.  Let  men  dash  ahead 
as  fast  as  they  will,  with  all  the  initia- 
tive and  originality  which  Mr.  Henle 
reserves  exclusively  for  their  use.  It  is 
sufficient,  for  the  present,  that  women 
should  be  in  a position  to  lay  a restrain- 
ing hand  upon  them,  lest  they  destroy 
themselves,  together  with  the  marvelous 
civilization  they  have  wrought. 

That  these  generalizations  may  not 
seem  to  disprove  Mr.  Henle’s  assertion 
that  woman  “can  never  form  an  original 
generalization,”  let  me  repeat  that  Mr. 
Henle  supplied  the  premises.  Otherwise 
I doubt  if  it  would  have  occurred  to  me 
to  attribute  to  their  maleness  certain 
eccentricities  in  men  which  hitherto  had 
seemed  the  natural  result  of  an  experi- 
ence of  life  more  objective  than  that  of 
most  women. 

" New  but  Rare  ” 

By  KATHARINE  BAKER 

MR.  JAMES  HENLE  has  seen  the 
New  Woman  and  registers  his 
discontent.  Hopefully  he  com- 
ments, “New  but  rare.” 

About  one  million  men  in  the  east 
thought  they  had  seen  her  and  recently 
declared  at  the  polls  that  they  found  her 
good.  As  an  old  farmer  said,  “I’d  be 
ashamed  to  marry  a woman  I didn’t 
think  had  brains  enough  to  vote.” 

However,  “merely  the  desire  to  vote 
cannot  be  said  to  be  a test  of  New 
Womanhood.”  There  is  a more  rigid 
classification.  Formerly,  Mr.  Henle 
says,  the  New  Woman  married  a cotton 
broker,  a clothing  merchant,  a printer 
or  a plumber.  Now  she  is  a banker’s 
daughter,  a teacher,  a stenographer  or 
an  actress. 

Thus  she  may  be  easily  recognized. 
But  the  men  Mr.  Henle  knows  are 
afraid  of  this  new  woman.  “They  have 
the  feeling  that  she  isn’t  listening  to 
their  conversation.” 

There  is  some  mystery  here.  We 
cannot  believe  that  woman  could  fail  to 
appreciate  such  conversation  as  Mr. 
Henle’s.  But  probably  his  friends  do 
not  talk  as  he  does.  Surely  he  will  not 
deny  that  even  his  triumphant  sex 
must  still  concede  his  personal  suprem- 
acy. 

We  learn  that,  to  the  New  Woman 
love  is  all.  Consider  her  unhappy  fate. 
She,  especially  created  to  love,  inspires 
fear  in  Mr.  Henle.  We  may  almost  in- 
fer, distaste.  Thus  spurned  by  him, 
what  remains  for  her?  In  earlier  days 
she  was  foistered  on  a cotton  broker  who 
retaliated  her  not  listening  to  his  con- 
versation by  dropping  off  to  sleep  after 
dinner.  What  resource  had  she  then, 
save  to  dream  of  a Mr.  Henle  from 
whom  her  most  secret  thoughts  could 
not  be  hidden? 


But  the  worst  is  not  yet  told.  Mr. 
Henle  absolutely  refuses  to  talk  to  her. 
“For  a Woman  and  a Thinker  to  con- 
verse is  for  an  Englishman  and  a Ger- 
man to  attempt  to  understand  each 
other’s  tongues.”  Who  shall  demand  this 
of  Mr.  Henle’s  Kulturf  What  agonies 
he  must  have  undergone!  And  this  is 
perhaps  only  one  of  many  heavy  bur- 
dens the  determination  to  be  a Thinker 
has  imposed  upon  him. 

Not  alone  in  conversation  and  as  a 
cotton  broker’s  bride  has  the  New  Wo- 
man failed.  In  the  world  of  scholar- 
ship, “she  cannot  strike  out  and  find 
a new  path.”  Few  college-bred  women, 
for  instance,  would  dare  to  w’rite,  “and 
await  pencil  in  hand  for  the  answer.” 
A tendency  to  “hunt  over  beaten 
trails”  in  grammar  particularly  dis- 
tinguishes them. 

“To  her  the  Ideal  of  Service  must 
ever  be  foreign.”  Obviously  Mr.  Henle 
is  justified  in  exempting  Joan  of  Arc 
from  his  strictures,  as  she  was  not  a 
banker’s  daughter,  nor  did  she  marry  a 
plumber. 

These  futile  beings  have  a disconcert- 
ing habit  of  handing  down  their  traits 
indiscriminately  to  their  children.  Thus 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  claimed  that  he  in- 
herited his  intellect  from  his  mother. 
Is  there  in  Mr.  Henle’s  ancestral  tree  a 
cotton  broker,  a clothing  merchant,  a 
printer  or  a plumber,  a member  of  one 
of  these  unfortunate  professions  former- 
ly dedicated  to  marrying  New  Women? 
Can  it  be  to  one  of  these  frail  crea- 
tures, rich  in  fancy  and  bankrupt  in 
reasoning  powers,  that  Mr.  Henle  owes 
his  mental  characteristics?  In  our 
humble  sexual  way,  to  use  Mr.  Henle’s 
striking  phrase,  we  “await  pencil  in 
hand  for  the  answer.” 


" The  Old  Man  ” 

By  H.  M.  PALMER 

THE  article  in  Harper’s  Weekly  for 
November  20th  which  appeared 
under  the  heading,  “The  New  Wo- 
man,” should,  I submit,  have  been 
called,  “The  Old  Man.”  It  cannot  be 
said  to  give  more  than  a sketch  of  the 
New  Woman,  who,  by  the  way,  has  al- 
ways existed,  as  even  he  acknowledges; 
still  less  does  it  present  a truthful  por- 
trait of  woman,  without  an  adjective, 
which  is  what  it  claims  to  do  long  be- 
fore the  screed  is  ended.  But  it  gives 
up  a masterly  presentment  of  the  old. 
the  very  old  man,  whose  point  of  view 
it  reflects. 

One  by  one,  as  the  argument  unfolds, 
we  see  exposed  all  the  unlovely  traits 
peculiar  to  age  destitute  of  the  sym- 
pathy, the  human  kindness,  the  under- 
standing that  wealth  of  years  should 
bring,  until  as  the  strokes  grow  sharper 
towards  the  end,  spiteful,  if  “spright- 
ly,” one  wonders  if  this  is  not  the  irony 
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f a veiled  critic  of  such  belated  be- 
efs. 

If,  indeed,  these  arguments  are  sincere 
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and  explain  the  action  of  our  great  east- 
ern states  in  refusing  to  grant  equal 
suffrage,  one  must  blush  for  the  qualities 
underlying  the  vaunted  chivalry  of 
American  men.  But  there  is  no  need  to 
accept  this  painful  view.  There  are 
sane  reasons  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
decision  rendered  at  this  time  without 
harking  back  to  the  insults  of  a century 
or  more  ago. 

There  are  plenty  of  women  who  can- 
not be  “roused  by  the  possibility  of  be- 
ing allowed  once  a year  to  go  into  a 
little  booth  and  make  a cross  in  a little 
circle” — dear  grandpapa,  how  he  loves 
us! — and  yet  feel  their  pulses  vibrate 
when  insults  are  flung  at  their  sisters 
and  themselves.  The  insults  come  fast 
and  furious;  the  old  man  has  his  quiver 
full.  He  cannot  even  spare  the  dreams 
of  his  youth.  There  is  a sketch  of  a 
girl,  the  kind  of  girl  who  was  “inter- 
ested in  things.”  She  is  interesting  her- 
self. She  glances  at  the  newspapers 
each  day  and  tries  to  understand 
politics — and  “always  she  dreams”  of 
the  things  to  be  done  by  herself  and  by 
others,  and  above  all  “of  the  big  thing 
that  Love  will  be.  Love  is  to  be  some- 
thing so  sacred,  she  hardly  d^es  name 
it  to  herself.” 

Does  the  old  man  feel  a thrill  of 
sympathy  for  the  youthful  idealists  he 
sketches  amusingly  enough?  Not  a bit 
of  it.  He  follows  them  gleefully  to  the 
sordid  ends  he  imagines,  and  his  cracked 
old  voice  chuckles  as  he  records  the 
clipping  of  those  young  wings.  But  all 
this  is  changed,  he  acknowledges,  “girls 
in  their  twenties  and  thirties  and  forties 
can  now  remain  loyal  to  the  aspirations 
of  their  ’teens.”  Despite  the  fling,  we 
glance  ahead  hopefully,  and  this  is  what 
meets  our  eye:  “Woman” — the  fiction  of 
the  New  Woman  is  dropped,  henceforth 
it  is  Woman;  mother,  sister,  wife  and 
citizen  that  he  deals  with — “Woman  is 
incapable  of  grasping  an  abstract  idea. 
She  is  therefore  incapable  of  ideals.” 
That  is  all.  Just  that!  There  may  be 
college  instructors,  as  the  author  as- 
serts, who  will  bear  this  statement  out. 
One  would  like  a few  names  to  set 
against  those  who  have  borne  quite 
other  testimony.  And  what  of  those 
ardent  dreams  of  action,  of  duty,  of 
Sacred  Love  which  have  just  been  re- 
corded? Were  those  not  ideals? 

And  again:  “No  woman  has  ever  re- 
mained true  to  a cause;  no  woman  has 
ever  sacrificed  herself  for  an  idea.” 
Needless  to  cite  names  to  refute  such  a 
charge  as  this,  nor  to  meet  the  further 
assertion — the  most  outrageous  of  all, — 
that  “being  incapable  of  ideals,  to  Wo- 
man the  Ideal  of  Service  must  be  for- 
ever lacking.”  Let  the  men  who  are  in 
charge  of  our  public  instruction,  of  our 
churches,  of  all  our  efforts  to  lift  and 
teach  humanity,  answer  the  charge  that 
“for  the  higher  purposes  of  the  com- 
monwealth Woman  is  economically,  in- 
tellectually and  ethically  unfit.” 

“Woman  is  an  anchronism  and  in  one 
sense  superfluous.”  So  the  indictment 
continues.  I am  surprised  that  we  are 
not  told  that  the  poor,  superfluous  thing 
who  “can  form  no  concept  of  an  ab- 
stract idea”  should  be  eliminated,  even 
as  cats  are,  whenever  and  wherever 
she  is  not  distinctly  necessary — in  her 
one  way — to  the  welfare  of  the  common- 
wealth.” 


The  old  man  is  fairly  gnashing  his 
remaining  teeth  by  this  time.  And  then 
suddenly  he  acknowledges  his  belief  that 
women  will  get  the  vote,  “because  you 
can  almost  see  the  vote,  and  women  can 
understand  it.”  It  is  that  business  of 
“going  into  the  little  booth  and  making 
the  cross  in  the  little  circle”  that  has 
aroused  her  valiant  efforts.  Shades  of 
the  women  who  took  the  first  cruelly 
hard  steps  toward  greater  freedom! 
What  would  you  say  to  that  charge? 

So  in  the  end  our  author  thinks  that 
Woman  will  get  the  vote  because  she 
wants  it,  and  he  would  not  oppose  her. 
Give  the  child  the  toy;  the  sooner  she 
has  it,  “the  sooner  she  will  tire  of  it,” 
he  cries. 

Can’t  you  see  him  and  hear  his  queru- 
lous voice?  No  sober  thought  of  the  pos- 
sible effect  on  the  state  of  so  ra'dical  a 
change.  No  sane  reasons.  Just  a fling 
of  spite,  born — shall  I say — of  pampered 
sex  distinction?  And  then  a prophecy 
of  “triumph  in  defeat”  for  the  poor 
creature,  which  if  it  mean  union  with 
such  as  he  might  well  prove  defeat  with- 
out a hope. 

Most  of  us  have  known  this  old  man 
more  or  less  in  his  domestic  relations: 
a careless  son,  a husband  tyrannical  in 
all  small  ways  and  ever  jealous  of  his 
mastery,  a father  often  foolishly  indul- 
gent, after  the  manner  of  the  indolent, 
to  the  little  ones  who  amused  h:s  idle 
hours,  but  angrily  resentful  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities that  the  years  brought  as 
the  children  grew.  And  yet,  with  all  his 
bullyish  bluster,  yielding  to  the  stronger 
will  that  opposed  with  patience. 

“Let  her  have  the  vote!” 


" Sprightly  ” 

By  MARY  M.  ROGERS 

IN  YOUR  issue  of  November  20th  I 
was  much  interested  in  an  article 
entitled  “The  New  Woman,”  by 
James  Henle.  To  me  the  view-point 
was,  as  you  suggested,  “sprightly,”  mar- 
velously sprightly.  Perhaps  I had  best 
quote  the  passages  to  which  I refer. 
First  Mr.  Henle  tells  us  that  a young 
girl  dreams  of  love.  At  present  it  is 
possible  for  her  to  “remain  loyal  to  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  of”  her  ’teens  in- 
stead of  marrying  as  was  before  neces- 
sary. She  wants  to  do  things  in  the 
world,  but  is  mentally  not  equipped; 
then  follows  the  arraignment. 

“Of  course  the  world  of  scholarship 
is  only  one  in  which  woman  has  failed. 
Her  failure  there  is  especially  con- 
spicuous because  of  what  has  been  pre- 
dicted and  predicated  of  her  success.  But 
throughout  the  entire  field  of  human  en- 
deavor the  same  result  is  found.  Woman 
can  follow  well  enough,  she  can  even 
lead  a hunt  over  beaten  trails,  but  she 
cannot  strike  out  and  find  a new  path 
for  herself.  Except  in  her  pursuit  of 
her  mate,  which  is  too  big  a topic  to  be 
treated  here,  she  shows  astonishing  lack 
of  initiative  and  inventiveness.  She  has 
not  the  power  to  create  new  images.  . . 

“She  can  understand  only  something 
that  she  can  touch  or  see,  and  from 
these  thino  (hat  she  can  touch  and  see, 
she  canno-  abstract  their  qualities.  That 
is  why  a woman  can  never  tell  you  why 
she  likes  a man  or  a piece  of  furniture. 
And  since  she  is  chained  to  solid  reali- 
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ties,  her  only  advance  lies  through 
what  her  senses  can  discover  for  her  or 
what  man  will  tell  her.  She  can  never 
for  herself  see  a subject  in  a new  light, 
form  an  original  generalization,  or  work 
to  a distinctive  conclusion.  All  her 
thoughts  must  be  of  things,  never  of 
ideas.  For  a Woman  and  a Thinker  to 
converse  is  for  an  Englishman  and  a 
German  to  attempt  to  understand  each 
other’s  tongues.  . . . 

“Woman  is  incapable  of  grasping  an 
abstract  idea.  She  is  therefore  incapable 
of  ideals.  To  her  the  Ideal  of  Service 
must,  forever  be  foreign.  ...  No 
woman  has  ever”  (the  italics  are  mine) 
“remained  true  to  a cause;  no  woman 
has  ever  sacrificed  herself  for  an  ideal. 
For  a man  she  will  give  anything  and 
for  a child  everything — but  an  appeal 
to  her  intellect  leaves  her  unthrilled. 
. . . In  the  higher  sense,  for  the  high- 
er purposes  of  the  commonwealth,  she  is 
economically,  intellectually  and  ethically 
unfit.  She  is  an  anachronism  and,  in  one 
sense,  superfluous. 

Yet  in  another  she 
is  distinctly  necessary 
to  the  welfare  of  the 
commonwealth.  It  is 
this  last  that  at  once 
blinds  us  to  so  much 
else  in  her  and  is  in 
danger  of  being  for- 
gotten. . . . And 

the  New  Woman?  Her 
pretensions  will  recoil 
upon  themselves. 

Without  the  depth  of 
intellect  that  alone  can 
make  possible  the 
achievement  she  plans, 
but  with  sufficient 
acumen  to  recognize 
her  failures,  her  own 
common  sense  is  sure 
to  save  her  in  the  end. 

A long  road  must  she 
travel  a n d false 
prophets  and  bitter 
disappointments  she 
must  face,  but  finally 
will  she  triumph  in  her 
defeat.” 

Mr.  Henle  has  made 
such  sweeping  gener- 
alizations that  a reply 
should  be  forthcoming. 

Man  alone  may  be 
capable  of  logic,  but 
does  it  not  seem  queer 
that  Mr.  Henle  should 
first  tell  us  that  wo- 
man now  prefers  to 
remain  single  rather 
than  give  up  the  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  her 
teens,  and  yet  woman, 
we  are  told  a few  min- 
utes later,  is  incapable 
of  entertaining  an 
ideal.  Evidently  the 
thought  Mr.  Henle 
wished  to  present  es- 
caped me.  I beg  his 
forbearance. 

Mr.  Henle’s  state- 
ment that  woman 
has  absolutely  failed 
in  the  scholastic  field 
reminds  me  of  the 
statements  which 
were  made  fifty 
years  ago 
Digitized  by 


same  question,  but  which  we  rarely  hear 
now,  either  because  few  men  are  so 
brave  as  Mr.  Henle  or  because  the  idea 
has  lost  ground.  May  I call  Mr.  Henle’s 
attention  to  the  fact  that  he  is  not  alone 
in  his  criticism  of  higher  education. 
Some  rash  persons  have  gone  so  far  as 
to  hint  that  higher  education  is  wasted 
on  men.  I maintain  that  it  is  too  early 
to  predict  whether  or  not  women  have 
the  ability  to  blaze  new  trails  in  art  and 
science;  so  far  we  have  been  too  busy 
trying  to  struggle  up  through  the  sea 
of  conventionalities  Which  centuries  of 
repression  have  laid  upon  us,  to  attempt 
many  new  strokes  ourselves. 

The  most  refreshing  and  stimulating 
point,  however,  is  that  woman  is  in- 
capable of  ideals  and  of  sacrificing  her- 
self for  a cause.  Mr.  Henle  will  not  con- 
sider Jeanne  d’Arc,  so  we  must  perforce 
omit  her;  but  to  come  nearer  our  own 
day,  did  not  women  die  quite  as  hero- 
ically as  men  in  the  French  Revolu- 
tion? To  come  still  nearer,  what  can 


we  say  of  the  women  of  Russia  who  have 
sacrificed  wealth,  position,  family,  per- 
sonal liberty  and  even  life  for  ideals? 
Any  man  may  be  proud  that  such  per- 
sons as  Sonia  Kavalevsky  and  Madam 
Breshkovsky  belong  to  the  human  race. 
It  is  a little  hard  to  accuse  such  women 
as  Miss  Addams  and  her  coworkers,  as 
well  as  numerous  others  who  dream  the 
dream  of  social  justice,  of  lack  of  ideals. 

This  will  be  a terrible  revelation  to 
the  Anti-Suffragists  and  to  the  good, 
old-fashioned,  chivalrous  sentimentalists 
who  have  told  us  that  women  could  not 
battle  with  the  world  because  they  were 
theoretical,  impractical  idealists,  in- 
capable of  expressing  themselves  in  con- 
crete terms;  that  they  were  the  re- 
pository of  the  ideals,  and  hopes,  the 
deepest  spiritual  forces  of  the  race,  and 
that  contact  with  the  concrete  would 
destroy  these  precious  mystic  qualities. 

As  woman  is  so  “economically,  intel- 
lectually, and  ethically”  superfluous  and 
unfit,  I cannot  help  feeling  like  the 
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small  boy  who  said  with  a deep  sigh,  “I 
dont  know  why  the  dear  Lord  did  this.” 
It  does  seem  odd  that  in  all  the  past 
generations  women  should  not  have  suc- 
ceeded in  inheriting  some  of  the  mighty 
mental  and  spiritual  qualities  of  their 
fathers,  for  woman,  yea,  even  woman, 
may  have  a man  for  one  parent. 

One  bright  hope  remains.  We  have 
sufficient  “acumen  to  recognize”  our 
“failures,”  and  it  has  been  said  that  he 
who  knows  that  he  knows  nothing  is 
indeed  a wise  person.  May  this  clear- 
sightedness abide  with  us. 

But  to  be  serious.  There  is  a great 
deal  of  truth  in  Mr.  Henle ’s  statement 
that  women  are  petty  and  little  and 
unable  to  devote  themselves  to  a high 
ideal — we  only  ask  that  he  say  some  wo- 
men, in  which  case  we  shall  refrain  from 
pointing  out  some  men  who  might  an- 
swer the  same  description,  for  all 
their  several  hundred  years  of  broader 
life  and  interests  than  has  been  granted 
women  until  very  recent  times;  and  we 
shall  not  point  out  that  some  men  have 
been  accused  of  lack  of  idealism  and  of 
virtual  slavery  to  a low  desire  for  the 
concrete  dollar. 

I do  not  agree  with  the  “Antis”  in 
their  contention  that  contact  with  the 
world,  economically  or  politically,  will 
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coarsen  woman  and  kill  all  her  finer  in- 
stincts, unless  she  has  lacked  those  in- 
stincts to  begin  with,  nor  do  I agree  with 
the  sentimentalists  that  woman  is  to  re- 
generate politics  any  more  than  she  has 
the  business  world  by  her  mere  presence. 
Women  are  just  as  human  as  men,  have 
very  much  the  same  failings,  and  are 
subject  to  much  the  same  temptations 
when  confronted  with  them.  I do  be- 
lieve with  my  whole  heart  and  soul, 
however,  that  women  are  already  profit- 
ing physically,  morally,  spiritually  and 
mentally  by  this  new  movement,  which, 
willy-nilly,  is  sweeping  them  forward, 
and  in  the  future  they  will  benefit  still 
more.  As  they  benefit,  the  whole  race 
through  them  is  bound  to  profit.  What 
Mr.  Henle  is  not  able  to  see  is  the  ideal 
back  of  suffrage.  He  sees  a flag  as  bits 
of  colored  silk  sewed  together;  he  does 
not  see  the  ideals  of  the  nation  for  which 
it  stands  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  and 
for  which  abstract  principles,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  they  gladly  offer  their  life. 
As  long  as  human  beings  are  human  and 
not  super-beings,  they  demand  certain 
symbols  as  concrete  manifestations  of 
their  ideals.  When  those  symbols  lose 
their  meaning  they  are  discarded.  So 
suffrage  is  only  the  outward  symbol  of 
the  new  freedom  and  comradeship 
which  is  now  possible  for  our  woman- 
hood. We  do  not  believe  that  achieving 
full  suffrage  will  grant  the  fulfilment  of 
our  ideals.  When  this  symbol  has  served 
its  turn  and  taught  its  lesson  to  women, 
as  it  is  surely  doing,  a new  one  for  an 
aim  still  unachieved  will  be  ready  to 
our  hand.  Did  the  granting  of  Magna 
Charta  cure  all  the  il’s  of  mankind?  Yet 
no  one  will  deny  it  was  a step  in  the 
right  direction,  which  is  important  not 
for  the  concrete  manifestation  itself,  but 
as  a symbol  of  an  ideal  of  mankind 
which  through  the  ages  is  working  to- 
ward solution. 

Mr.  Henle  represents  the  exact  anti- 
thesis of  the  medieval  idea  of  woman 
which  in  its  turn  was  a swing  of  the 
pendulum  to  another  extreme.  We  do 
not  wish  to  be  deified  on  the  one  hand 
nor  classed  with  those  without  idea’s  on 
the  other.  We  wish  above  all  things  to 
do  our  share  of  the  work  of  the  world. 
We  feel  that  certa:n  things  such  as 
child-bearing  and  rearing  some  of  us 
are  especially  fitted  for  through  centuries 
of  selection,  but  nature  does  not  always 
breed  true,  and  some  of  us  are  also  fitted 
for  other  work  in  the  world.  We  ask 
to  be  allowed  to  do  that  work.  This 
period  of  adjustment  to  new  standards 
and  new  ideals,  as  well  as  new  positions, 
is  a difficult  and  painful  one  for  men 
as  well  as  women.  Some  of  us  rush  to 
one  extreme  and  some  to  another,  as  is 
inevitable  in  any  such  radical  earthquake 
in  the  social  and  economic  system  as  has 
been  taking  place  in  the  past  eighty 
years.  Many  men  and  many  women  will 
miss  their  individual  happiness  and  will 
not  be  able  to  find  the  position  in  the 
world  for  which  they  are  fitted  because 
of  misunderstanding  and  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  changes  taking  place  in  and 
around  them.  Rebellion  against  change, 
rebellion  because  of  seeming  ineradicable 
conservatism  we  can  see  on  every  side, 
but  pain  is  the  price  we  must  always  pay 
for  renascence,  whether  in  the  individual 
or  the  race.  When  the  new  order 
cometh  men  and  women  will  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  work  of  the 


world,  with  not  only  love  but  a deeper 
and  truer  comradeship  than  most  have 
yet  found  possible. 


A Just  Complaint 

Stout,  red-faced  Lady:  “Do  you  mean 
to  say  you  won’t  give  me  my  money 
back  for  this  book  just  because  1 have 
read  it?  You  know  you  advertise  that 
it  is  your  aim  to  have  only  satisfied  cus- 
tomers.” 

“Yes,  madam,  but  what  is  the  mat- 
ter? Is  the  print  imperfect,  or  anything 
like  that?” 

“No.” 

“Then  why  are  you  not  satisfied  with 
the  novel?” 

“Why,  I don’t  like  the  way  it  ends.” 

Not  Yet  Acclimated 

A prospector  had  been  at  Haines’  Mis- 
sion, Alaska,  for  three  months,  during 
which  time  there  was  an  uninterrupted 
downpour.  Meeting  a man  he  had 
learned  was  an  Alaskan  pioneer,  he 
asked:  “Stranger,  don’t  it  ever  stop  rain- 
ing here?” 

To  which  the  pioneer  replied,  “How 
in  blazes  should  I know?  I’ve  only 
been  here  eight  years.” 
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Appreciation 

By  Carrie  Chapman  Catt 
T’HE  members  of  the  Empire  State 
A Campaign  Committee  wish  to  take 
advantage  of  the  temporary  lull  in 
suffrage  activities  to  thank  the  editors 
of  Harper's  Weekly  for  the  splendid 
support  they  gave  us  throughout  our 
recent  campaign.  The  articles  published 
were  unusually  forceful  and  convincing, 
and  we  feel  sure  that  they  not  only 
helped  to  win  over  the  huge  vote  that 
was  cast  for  us,  but  also  that  they  must 
have  had  great  influence  in  molding 
public  opinion  in  other  states,  where  the 
favorable  results  will  appear  later. 

Many  thanks  for  all  the  help  you  have 
given  us. 

New  York  City. 

Dr.  Jordan  on  Peace 

By  Harry  Jaffe 

tT  WAS  my  good  fortune  to  hear  Dr. 

David  Starr  Jordan  speak  in  the 

great  hall  of  City  College.  During  his 
speech  he  made  several  interesting 

statements,  some  of  which  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

“There  are  three  things  in  our  day 
more  important  than  anything  else. 

“First:  To  keep  this  nation  out  of  the 
war. 

“Second:  To  stop  this  war. 

“Third:  To  establish  lasting  peace 

when  the  war  is  over." 

He  declared  that  armaments  bring  on 
war.  “Where  nobody  is  loaded,  nobody 
explodes.”  There  is  not  a single  fort  or 
soldier  on  the  boundary  line  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  that  is 
the  reason  there  is  not  even  a talk  of 
war  between  them.  He  also  mentioned 
the  case  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  who 
broke  up  all  talk  of  war  by  taking  away 
the  soldiers  on  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween them. 

He  made  some  other  interesting  state- 
ments, such  as:  “Primarily,  this  war  is 
to  hold  democracy  back.”  But  1 better 
stop  lengthening  this  letter,  otherwise 
none  of  it  will  be  printed,  and  the  little 
good  it  may  do  will  be  lost. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Belasco’s  Boomerang 

By  Arthur  Sw’an 

I defy  anybody  to  see  The  Boomerang 
without  liking  it. — Norman  Hapgood, 
quoted  in  advertisement  of  the  Belasco 
Theatre. 

J WENT  to  see.  In  the  first  act  the 

doctor  asks  the  heroine:  “Married?” 
“No.”  “Any  children?”  Where  was  it 
I first  met  that  facetious  tidbit?  In 
some  obscure  music  hall?  I speculated 
now  as  to  whether  this  could  actually 
be  the  work  of  the  co-authors  them- 
selves, or  was  due  to  an  interpolative 
inspiration  of  the  fertile-minded  pro- 


not  deteriorating.  There  is  a real  mov- 
able electric  lamp,  and  a real  lavatory, 
with  running  water — perhaps  even  hot 
water.  There  is  an  electric  machine, 
too,  at  which  the  nurse,  having  for  the 
moment  naught  else  to  do,  takes  fright. 
At  another  time  the  doctor,  for  the 
same  cause,  takes  forth  his  golf  sticks 
and  begins  to  play  in  his  office. 

The  penchant  for  impassioned  oscu- 
lation still  smacks.  But  it  is  in  the  final 
“curtain”  of  The  Boomerang  that  Mr. 
Belasco  rises  to  his  absolutely  best. 
Here  his  inveterate  sentimentalism  be- 
comes one  with  the  highest  of  vaude- 
ville caricature. 

The  doctor  is  exuberantly  overplayed 
by  Mr.  Byron,  almost  in  the  approved 
manner  of  provincial  stock  actors.  The 
patient  of  Mr.  Eddinger  is  about  as 
stereotyped  and  phonographic  as  is 
easily  conceivable  or  even  desirable. 
Miss  Hedman  is  cast  for  the  insipid 
nurse.  Upon  her  first  appearance  here, 
three  seasons  ago,  the  young  Swedish 
actress  inspired  hopes  of  an  artistic 
career;  European  ideals  of  the  theatre 
seemed  hovering  about  her. 

The  “set”  of  the  modern  physician’s 
office  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  big  a 
triumph  for  the  realistic  genius  of  Mr. 
Belasco  as  the  Childs’  Cafe  he  repro- 
duced for  our  delectation  a few  years 
ago.  And  the  gowns,  no  whit  less  mod- 
ern— down  to  the  minute,  in  fact — are 
displayed  with  manikinish  competency. 
The  names  of  the  firms  they  advertise 
may  be  found  in  the  program. 

New  York  City. 

Wrong— as  Usual 

From  the  Herald  (Grand  Rapids,  Mich.) 
"JJARPER’S  WEEKLY  has  already 
predicted  that  the  Republicans 
would  make  the  tariff  the  foremost  issue 
in  the  next  presidential  campaign.  The 
Democrats  accept  the  challenge.  This 
paper  will  oppose  the  restoration  of  the 
old  tariff  system.” 

This  is  Norman  Hapgood’s  ultimatum. 

. . . We  have  our  suspicions,  how- 
ever, that  Hapgood  is  wrong  (as  usual). 

Another  Indictment 

By  F.  Schaffer 

'J'HE  Germans  are  a musical  nation. 

They  disregard  treaties  but  pay 
strict  attention  to  notes. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

German  Haters 

By  C.  E.  Baumgarten 
0,  THANK  you,  I do  not  want  to 
renew.  I have  pure  Teuton  blood 
in  my  veins,  if  I am  pastor  of  an  Eng- 
lish-speaking church;  and  you  are 
German  haters.  I am  a true  American. 

I do  not  keep  a pro-German  paper,  and 
I will  not  read  a pro-English  sheet  any 
longer.  It  is  sheets  like  yours  that  rouse 


the  foreign  national  spirit  and  goad  it 
into  frenzy;  because  every  American  of 
foreign  birth  or  foreign  descent,  possessed 
of  any  sense  at  all,  feels  that  he  has  as 
much  right  to  sympathize  with  people 
of  his  blood  across  the  waters,  as  you 
and  your  likes  have  a right  to  be  Ameri- 
can Hinglishmen. 

Kalona,  la. 

Some  Figures 

By  N.  H.  Loomis 

£JNDOUBTEDLY  the  greater  part  of 
those  misguided  Germans  who  ex- 
plain their  hatred  for  England  by 
asserting  that  England  has  interfered  to 
curtail  Germany’s  foreign  commerce  be- 
lieve that  such  is  the  case;  but  what 
are  the  facts?  The  following  is  a sum- 
mary of  Germany’s  foreign  trade  for  the 
last  four  years  prior  to  the  war: 


Exports 

Imports 

1910 

$1,911,049,500 

$2,327,498,000 

1911 

2,056,099,500 

2,501,736,000 

1912 

2,274,882,000 

2,754,283,000 

1913 

2,549,825,000 

2,801,679,000 

Of 

these  totals  a very  considerable 

part  was  with  England: 

Exports  to 

Imports  from 

Great  Britain 

Great  Britain 

1910 

$309,148,000 

$185,103,000 

1911 

326,404,000 

196,418,000 

1912 

340,240,000 

201,814,000 

1913 

402,055,000 

203,385,000 

Note  how  much  more  rapidly  the  ex- 
ports have  increased  than  the  imports — 
especially  in  the  trade  with  England. 
These  tables  demonstrate  that  the  al- 
leged interference  with  commerce  is  not 
the  cause  of  Prussia’s  enormous  hatred 
of  England,  but  was  cooked  up  for 
foreign  consumption  because  it  was 
realized  that  the  world  would  not  look 
with  favor  on  the  real  reason — viz., 
that  England’s  entry  into  the  war  balks 
Bill  the  Butcher  of  Berlin  in  his  crim- 
inal ambition  to  become  virtual  Em- 
peror of  Europe. 

Chicago,  111. 


Bulls  in  China  Shops  ” 


By  E.  M.  Sanborn 


£ WISH  to  express  the  pleasure  I ex- 
perienced in  reading  Mr.  Le  Gal- 
lienne’s  article  in  your  latest  issue. 
Following  Mr.  Hapgood’s  worthy  lead, 
I will  say  that  I do  not  agree  with  all 
Mr.  Gallienne’s  opinions  as  stated  in 
the  article,  but  differences  of  opinion 
always  will  be.  Nevertheless,  there  is 
one  point  in  the  story  upon  which  I be- 
lieve I can  base  a substantial  kick  with- 
out involving  our  opposed  ideas.  Mr. 
G.  says  that  Ingersoll  and  Bradlaugh 
“confounded  real  religion  with  the  de- 
fective, historical  evidences  of  our  re- 
ligion” and  that  “the  mistakes  of  Moses 
had  ...  no  valid  argument  against 
the  existence  of  God.”  That  is  where  I 
believe  Mr.  G.  is  on  the  wrong  track. 
Ingersoll  had  no  argument  with  the 
broadminded  person  who  believed  in  a 
God.  He  did  not  preach  against  a 
broadminded  religion.  What  he  did  do 
was  fight  against  the  narrow,  super- 
stitious Christian  that  we  so  often  meet. 
He  fought  against  Billy  Sunday’s  God 
and  the  religion  typified  by  John  Glea- 
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Useless  Fighting* 

IT  MAY  be  that  a year,  two  years  of  slaughter  and 
impoverishment  must  follow  before  the  war  can 
end  on  a basis  that  will  promise  a future  not  loaded 
with  menace.  So  long  a struggle  may  be  required, 
but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  conceivable,  though  not 
probable,  that  an  end  may  come  fairly  soon.  Count 
Von  Bernstorff  secured  a generous  repudiation  of  the 
Arabic  sinking,  but  that  settlement  was  unpopular 
in  Germany,  and  hence  the  difficult  and  even  danger- 
ous situation  in  which  we  now  find  ourselves  regard- 
ing the  Lusitania,  as  well  as  the  more  recent  Ancona 
c ase.  The  German  people  have  been  fed  on  nonsense 
since  the  war  began.  Apparently  some  of  them  are 
waking  up  now,  but  is  it  few  or  many?  How  many 
see  the  facts  like  this: 

1.  Germany  was  the  only  country  in  the  war  to 
refuse  arbitration  of  what  was  left  of  the  Austria- 
Serbian  dispute,  after  Serbia's  abject  acceptance  of 
most  of  Austria’s  demands. 

2.  Germany  chose  war  (a)  because  when  the  Rus- 
sian strategic  railroads  in  Poland  should  be  built,  in 
1917,  her  advantage  in  mobility  over  Russia  would 
be  vastly  lessened,  (b)  Because  she  thought  Eng- 
land couldn’t  go  in,  on  account  of  Ireland  especially, 
(c)  Because  war  taxes  and  democracy  were  begin- 
ning to  worry  her.  . 

3.  The  war  party  expected  to  square  itself  with 
the  people  by  a speedy  victory,  first  over  France, 
then  over  Russia,  and  a fat  indemnity. 

4.  Instead,  after  most  brilliant  victories,  Germany 
faces  her  three  great  foes,  with  Italy  added,  uncon- 
quered and  able  to  bleed  longer  than  she  can.  Also 
her  colonies,  such  as  they  were,  are  gone.  Also 
England  has  held  the  sea,  destroyed  most  of  the  sub- 
marines, and  gone  ably  into  submarines  on  her  own 
account.  The  great  Zeppelin  invasion  is  a myth. 

An  intelligent  German,  realizing  those  facts,  thinks 
ahead  to  the  fall  of  1916,  of  1917,  and  conceives  what 
his  able,  happy,  prosperous,  much-loved  country  is 
about  to  become:  all  the  young  and  middle-aged 
men  dead,  national  poverty  for  half  a century,  hatred 
from  all  the  great  nations.  How  must  he  feel? 

If  there  are  enough  Germans  like  that,  peace  ought 
to  be  possible.  Lord  Haldane  said  only  the  other  day 
that  if  it  were  a question  of  dealing  with  the  German 
people,  and  not  the  Hohenzollems,  England  would  be 
glad  to  make  peace  tomorrow.  The  big  question  of 
fact,  underlying  all  questions  of  principle  is  this: 
Would  the  Germans  be  pleased  with  their  system, 
if  peace  were  made  now,  or  displeased  with  it?  Would 
they  say,  “We  could  have  put  over  our  scheme  of 
world-power /if  rit  had  not  t>een  for  the  one  miscal- 
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culation  about  England  going  in.”  Or  would  they 
say,  “Militarism,  Hohenzollems,  oligarchy  have  told 
us  no  end  of  lies,  led  us  into  a war  of  aggression, 
mined  our  prosperity,  and  led  us  nowhere.”  In 
other  words,  will  Germany  turn  to  democracy  after 
the  war,  or  be  confirmed  in  her  centralized  despot- 
ism? 

A Cincinnati  reader  quotes  the  following  from  one 
of  our  editorials: 

To  stop  on  the  arrangement  of  going  back  to 
the  old  boundaries  would  be  to  abandon  almost 
no  advantage  of  the  struggle  on  the  Allies' 
side,  and  infinitely  to  lessen  the  cost  and  the 
hatred.  . . . The  military  situation,  therefore, 
offers  an  argument  for  peace.  It  is  only  the  irra- 
tional mood  of  all  the  peoples  that  prevents. 

He  then  goes  on: 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  comments  quoted  above 
cannot  fail  to  cause  amazement  in  the  minds  of 
such  of  your  readers  as  have  closely  followed 
your  stated  opinions  on  the  cause  and  conduct  of 
the  war  since  its  commencement.  No  writer  has 
painted  in  more  vivid  colors  the  acts  of  fiendish 
atrocity  committed  by  the  German  government, 
and  none  has  made  more  evident  the  fact  that,  on 
the  part  of  the  Allies,  this  war  is  a war  for  the 
punishment  of  the  guilty  aggressors,  and,  as  far 
as  possible,  for  the  redress  of  the  wrongs  of  their 
innocent  victims. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  course  of  action  advo- 
cated by  you  in  your  editorial,  virtually,  would  give 
assurance  in  the  future  to  nations  that  might  de- 
sire to  repeat  these  infamies,  that  they  need  not 
fear  that  justice  would  be  done  in  their  case. 
Frankly,  I cannot  understand  the  meaning  of  your 
editorial.  I will  not  believe,  as  some  may  imagine, 
that  it  means  an  intention  on  your  part,  to  cease 
to  uphold  the  right,  and  begin  to  excuse  the 
wrong.  But  it  is  a complete  puzzle  to  me. 

We  believe  in  judging  of  any  settlement  by  its  re- 
sults, not  by  ideas  of  vengeance.  Disastrous  indeed 
would  be  any  peace  that  could  leave  the  German 
nation  thinking  its  leaders  had  done  well  by  it;  that 
Teutons  were  God’s  people,  chosen  to  rule  others; 
that  cruelty,  surprise,  and  contempt  for  moral  law 
are  virtues  of  supermen;  that  other  nations  detest 
these  practises  merely  because  they  are  too  stupid  to 
comprehend  German  greatness.  The  reason  that  we 
favor  peace  now,  if  it  can  be  had  on  the  status  quo 
ante,  is  that  we  believe  after  such  a settlement  Ger- 
many would  have  learned  her  lesson.  It  would  mean 
giving  up  the  melodramatic  dream;  giving  up  Bel- 
gium, northern  France,  Poland,  Serbia,  all  hope  of 
indemnity.  It  would  mean  poverty  and  mourning. 
We  believe  it  would  mean  democracy,  acceptance  of 
peace,  the  end  of  shining  armor,  conceit,  and  preda- 
tory plotting;  and  that  is  the  very  objep^f  t^f-war. 
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tration.  Although  that  is  a strong  step  toward  assur- 
ing Mr.  Wilson’s  reelection,  it  is  a backstep  in  Amer- 
ican unity  and  means  a tremendous  loss  of  prestige 
for  our  citizens  of  German  descent.  It  is  the  de- 
struction of  an  ideal  view  of  German-American 
patriotism  long  held  by  most  Americans. 


rpHE  German  Herold,  of  New  York,  prints  an  edi- 
torial called  “Dishonest,  as  Usual,”  meaning  us. 
Thanks,  blddsinnige  Kerl,  for  not  saying  “as  always.” 
The  editorial  begins:  “Harper's  Weekly  pretends  to 
treat  its  readers  in  a fair  and  honest  manner.  We 
have  proved  a number  of  times  that  if  truth  is  this 
weekly’s  aim,  the  editors  are  poor  shots.”  It  is  dis- 
pleased because  we  refer  to  the  defeat  of  Sweitzer 
by  the  biggest  majority  ever  known  in  a Chicago 
mayoralty  election,  and  it  adds  pathetically:  “We 
have  repeatedly  explained  why  Sweitzer  was  defeated 
in  Chicago.”  It  then  explains  some  more,  this  time 
about  the  defeat  of  Witt  in  Cleveland.  Explain  away, 
old  man.  Go  as  far  as  you  like. 

Meantime,  read  this  letter  to  us,  just  received,  on 
the  result  in  Cleveland: 

There  is  a city  where  fundamental  democracy  has 
had  a freer  and  fuller  expression  than  in  any 
other  city  in  the  world.  I refer  to  Cleveland, 
where  the  candidate  on  the  Democratic  ticket  was 
defeated  for  dragging  in  the  war. 

Peter  Witt,  than  whom  there  is  no  greater  cham- 
pion of  human  rights  anywhere,  said  to  a meeting 
of  Germans:  “My  mother  and  father  were  Ger- 
mans, and  I am  proud  of  the  German  blood  that 
flows  through  my  veins,  and  I would  rather  see 
the  Kaisei  win  than  the  Tsar.” 

Next  morning  there  appeared  all  over  Cleveland 
a large  handbill  with  the  pictures  of  Bill  Hohen- 
zollern,  Franky  Hapsburg,  Ferdy  Bulgaria,  the 
Chosen  of  Allah,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  group 
Pete  Witt,  every  one  with  a nice  spiked  helmet  on. 

Two  days  later  Witt,  whose  election  was  looked 
upon  as  a certainty,  was  defeated.  Yes,  you’re 
quite  right! 

Meantime,  the  Germans  in  this  country  go  on 
orgajfizmg^or  thqtppose  of  fighting  the  adminis- 


An Amusing  Cuss 

A GENTLEMAN  from  Duluth,  Minnesota,  sends 
us  a letter  of  about  700  words  of  highly  spiritual 
peace  argument,  ending  up  thus:  “When  you  have 
read  this,  you  have  my  full  permission  to  go  plum.” 

Well,  we  have  no  desire  to  go  plum,  and  his  diatribe 
has  our  respect.  He  estimates  he  may  be  speaking 
for  twenty  million  Americans.  Let  us  hope  lie  is.  He 
accuses  Harper's  Weekly  of  classifying  the  people  of 
the  United  States  as  munition  makers,  pacifists,  and 
advocates  of  defense,  and  thinks  we  left  out  the  im- 
portant element  of  twenty  millions  aforesaid.  What 
are  they?  They  are  pacifists  who  don’t  like  their 
name.  Our  friend  thus  describes  them: 

“We  believe  in  overcoming  war.  We  are  quite 
willing  to  escape  it,  but  it  is  our  ambition  that  Amer- 
ica shall  overcome  it.  We  believe  in  force,  but  we 
believe  the  greatest  force  is  that  which  peaceful 
means  can  exert.  We  believe  in  dynamic  peace. 

“You  remember  how  little  the  South  American  re- 
publics loved  us  two  years  ago  or  more;  you  recall 
their  unpleasant  cartoons  of  the  Yankees.  They 
were  preparing  hatred  and  fear  for  us,  which  breeds 
war.  The  day  that  the  United  States  consented  to 
the  ABC  conference,  we  disarmed  all  South  America. 

“We  think  your  fuss  over  ships  and  guns  hysterical 
and  frivolous.  We  are  willing  you  should  have  them, 
and  though  we  do  not  believe  in  them  we  are  willing 
to  help  pay  for  them.  But  thfr’impbftaint  thing  is  to 
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help  install  the  forces  that  will  make  war  as  im- 
possible as  the  duel  and  the  tribal  conflict. 

“And  they  hate  to  see  a Journal  of  Civilization 
fuddling  over  ships  and  guns  when  it  is  really  con- 
cerned with  laws  and  phenomena.” 

The  difference  between  Mr.  Bryan  and  Mr.  Wil- 
son, between  friend  Duluth  and  us,  is  not  one  of 
ultimate  estimation.  It  is  the  difference  between  the 
person  who  trusts  one  principle  altogether  and  one 
who  balances  many.  It  seems,  however  regrettable, 
that  disarmament  or  extreme  unpreparedness  is  im- 
possible yet  awhile  in  democratic  countries,  unless 
we  wish  the  famous  quiet  caused  by  complete 
Roman  domination,  the  Pax  Romana,  to  have  its  echo 
in  a Pax  Prussiana,  unless  we  wish  the  political  des- 
tiny of  the  world  to  lie  in  the  hands  of  that  one 
among  the  able  peoples  who  is  most  desirous  of  con- 
trolling others.  Most  of  us  do  not  relish  that  method 
of  settling  destiny. 

American  Cooking 

QOUTHERN  cookery  is  booked  for  a renaissance, 
^ says  a newspaper  dispatch  from  Georgia. 
From  Atlanta  come  tidings  that  the  French  chef  and 
the  French  waiter  have  been  tested  in  the  South, 
and  found  wanting;  and  now  the  southern  hotels  are 
going  back  to  the  dishes  that  made  Mammy  famous. 
French  cookery,  all  things  considered,  is  the  best  in  all 
the  world;  but  the  native  touch  is  important.  We  talk 
of  French  cooking,  but  is  there,  strictly  speaking, 
any  such  thing?  The  traveler  in  France  well  knows 
how  local  the  dishes  are,  from  the  crepes  of  Brittany 
to  the  pates  of  the  East,  from  Normandy’s  tripes  to 
the  bouillabaisse  of  Marseilles.  Let  us  cultivate  our 
kitchens  intensively  with  respect  to  regional  resources 
and  habits.  The  Philadelphia  Ledger’s  dispatch 
tells  about  the  increasing  demand  for  capable  negro 
cooks,  and  states  that  at  Rock  Hill,  S.  C.,  a cook- 
ing school  for  negro  women  is  running  full  blast,  at 
the  joint  expense  of  the  public  school  system  and  a 
local  public  utility  corporation.  “The  only  objection 
ever  raised  to  the  southern  negro  cook  is  that  she  is 
wasteful,  and  this,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  overcome 
through  the  cooking  school.”  Baked  onion  soup, 
omelette  Parmentier,  bifteck  Chateaubriand,  French 
broths,  golden  croissants,  Gallic  brioches,  babas  au 
rhum — nothing  could  be  finer;  they  delight  us  in 
Paris,  and  satisfy  us  even  when  transplanted  to  some 
unimaginative  parvenu  restaurant  in  London  or  New 
York.  But  Baltimore  and  Atlanta,  Charleston  and 
New  Orleans,  have  their  special  cuisines:  may  they 
remove  their  own  faults  and  develop  their  own  gifts 
and  tendencies. 

Not  Exactly 


rpHE  Fatherland  is  not  to  be  taken  seriously,  ex- 
cept  as  all  expressions  of  the  Germans  in  America 
have  an  interest  just  now.  It  says:  “German- Ameri- 
cans are  in  the  same  position  as  men  of  the  German 
race  who  live  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Francis 
Joseph.”  Maybe  not. 




Heart  and  Mind 

T OGIC  and  curiosity  are  not  sufficient  for  working 
out  human  ideals.  Imagination  is  required  also, 
and  conduct  based  on  imagination.  That  is  what 
we  mean  when  we  contrast  the  heart  and  the  mind, — 
using  the  heart  to  denote  those  aspects  of  the  mind 
that  are  related  to  affection  and  imagination.  A 
mere  thinking  machine  cannot  even  think.  Dr.  Osier 
is  one  of  the  men  of  science  who  have  carried  this 
truth  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  belief  in  immortality 
has  no  basis  in  science,  but  has  a legitimate  and  sound 
basis  nevertheless.  Humanity  believes  in  devotion, 
loyalty,  altruism,  not  because  better  arguments  can 
be  given  for  them  than  for  selfishness  and  infidelity, 
but  because  we  better  like  the  picture  of  a life  con- 
ducted on  what  appears  the  higher  plane.  It  is  not  a 
syllogism,  but  an  absolute  choice  by  the  whole  nature. 
Hence  the  training  of  the  young  can  never  be  based 
entirely  on  appeals  to  their  reasons.  The  imagina- 
tion, the  heart,  must  be  a large  part  of  the  founda- 
tion. 

The  Verb  "To  Expect” 


/“\UR  friend,  the  Lincoln  County  Democrat  of 
^ Hugo,  Colorado,  is  a paper  “with  a mission  and 
without  a muzzle.”  It  is  a very  readable  paper  also, 
but  we  think  of  presenting  it  with  a dictionary  for 
Christmas.  It  says: 

D.  & R.  G.  passenger  train  No.  4 east  bound 
was  wrecked  near  Salida  this  morning.  The 
engine  and  five  cars  left  the  track  and  rolled  down 
a steep  embankment.  The  number  of  killed  is 
not  known  at  this  time,  but  it  is  expected  that  a 
great  number  of  lives  were  lost. 

Is  that  what  you  might  call  “Great  Expectations”? 
Or  is  it  ex  post  facto  stuff? 

Morals  and  Measure 

JT^HAT  good  and  evil  are  relative,  not  absolute,  is 
perhaps  better  understood  now  in  this  age  of 
science  than  it  has  been  since  the  Greeks  made  meas- 
ure and  balance  their  test  of  right.  Shakespeare  was 
talking  wisely,  though  with  far  from  his  highest 
poetry  when  he  made  the  Friar  in  Romeo  and  Juliet 
say: 

For  nought  so  vile  that  on  the  earth  doth  live, 

But  to  the  earth  some  special  good  doth  give; 

Nor  aught  so  good,  but,  strained  from  that  fair  use, 
Revolts  from  true  birth,  stumbling  on  abuse. 

Virtue  itself  turns  vice,  being  misapplied, 

And  vice  sometimes  by  action  dignified. 

There  are  few  moral  aphorisms  that  suffice  to  right 
decision.  Unselfishness,  self-sacrifice  may  be  grand, 
or  it  may  be  merely  weak.  Ambition  is  strength,  or 
it  is  littleness.  Self-indulgence  is  decay,  or  relaxation. 
Self-study  is  wisdom,  or  nervous  prostration.  De- 
gree is  everything.  Right  and  wrong  are  quantita- 
tive as  well  as  qualitative.  Moral  rules  are  not  auto- 
matic. Judgment  in  their  application  is  needed  in 
order  to  make  correct  decisions. 

Original  from 


Mr.  William  Barnes,  Aristocrat 
and  Philosopher 

By  JESSE  LEE  BENNETT 


IN  THIS  stupidly  democratic  country  the  fine,  frank, 
untrammeled,  aristocratic  doctrines  which  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Barnes,  Jr.,  has  so  vigorously  and  courageously 
proclaimed  have  never  received  the  notice  that  they 
merit.  Fair  play  would  seem  to  indicate  that  such 
clear,  articulate  delineation  of  the  philosophy  negativing 
our  fundamental  theories  of  government  should  receive 
greater  consideration  than  the  amused  indifference 
which  has  been  tendered  it;  and  that  a man  who  has 
formed  part  of  our  governmental  machinery  and  yet 
continually  attacks  the  motive  power  of  that  machinery 
should  be  placed  for  a space  on  a pedestal  for  scrutiny 
and  examination. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Legislative  Powers 
of  the  recent  New  York  Constitutional  Convention, 
Mr.  Barnes  found  occasion  to  pound  upon  the  table  and 
shout:  “I  don’t  believe  in  the  rule  of  the  majority !” 
Now  that  was  fine.  A simple,  categorical  statement,  it 
permits  of  no  possible  misconception.  Just  what  such 
a statement  is  doing  at  this  late  day  within  the  legis- 
lative halls  of  one  of  our  American  states  is,  of  course, 
a proper  question.  It  would  seem  to  many  of  us  that  it 
belongs  more  properly  without  such  halls,  in  some 
places  of  revolt  where  power  might  be  built  up  to 
overthrow  this  dreary  democracy  and  faith  in  majorities. 

But  that  is  the  great  point  about  Mr.  Barnes.  He  is 
no  doctrinaire,  no  flag-waving  revolutionist.  He  ac- 
cepts the  status  quo  and  then  speaks  right  out  in 
meeting.  True,  he  seems  to  believe  firmly  that  he  is 
upholding  the  Constitution  of  our  Fathers.  But  that  is, 
really,  rather  a pity.  It  makes  him  just  a little  less 
interesting.  It  beclouds  a little  the  fine  picture  of 
aristocratic  beliefs  his  record  would  otherwise  consti- 
tute. But  it  appears  to  many  that  Mr.  Barnes  deludes 
himself.  His  conception  of  the  Fathers  is  somewhat 
peculiar  and  certainly  over-idealistic.  His  understand- 
ing of  them  and  his  desire  to  leave  their  workshop 
exactly  as  they  left  it  would  probably  impress  even 
them  as  sentimental. 

But,  at  least,  Mr.  Barnes  thinks;  he  expresses  his 
thoughts,  and  he  seeks  to  stir  the  thoughts  of  others.  One 
such  attempt  upon  his  part  would  have  received  wide 
publicity  had  it  not  taken  place  just  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  when  editors,  most  of  whom  had  never  even 
seen  a militia  review,  were  so  busy  attempting  to  give 
daily  strategic  explanations  of  the  military  situation 
that  they  had  time  for  nothing  else.  So  the  little  action 
of  Mr.  Barnes  at  the  Republican  State  Convention  at 
Saratoga  on  August  20,  1914,  failed  to  receive  the  wide- 
spread attention  it  probably  would  have  received  in 
piping  times  of  peace.  At  the  convention  in  question 
Mr.  Barnes  had  a broadside  containing  a quotation 
from  Amiel  placed  on  every  chair.  The  quotation  was 
from  the  Journal,  February  16,  1874.  It  runs: 

“The  multitude,  who  already  possess  force,  and  even, 
according  to  the  Republican  point  of  view,  right,  have 
always  been  persuaded  by  the  Cleons  of  the  day  that 
enlightenment,  wisdom,  thought  and  reason  are  also 
theirs.  The  game  of  these  conjurors  and  quacks  of  uni- 
versal suffrage  has  always  been  to  flatter  the  crowd  in 
order  to  make  an  instrument  of  it.  They  pretend  to 
adore  the  puppet  of  which  they  pull  the  strings. 

“The  theory  of  radicalism  is  a piece  of  juggling,  for 
it  supposes  premises  of  which  it  knows  the  falsity;  it 
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manufactures  the  oracle  whose  revelations  it  pretends 
to  adore;  it  proclaims  that  the  multitude  creates  a 
brain  for  itself,  while,  all  the  time,  it  is  the  clever  man 
who  is  the  brain  of  the  multitude  and  suggests  to  it 
what  it  is  supposed  to  invent.  To  reign  by  flatten’ 
has  been  the  common  practise  of  the  courtiers  of  all 
despotisms,  the  favorites  of  all  tyrants;  it  is  an  old 
and  trite  method,  but  none  the  less  odious  for  that. 

“The  honest  politician  should  worship  nothing  but 
reason  and  justice,  and  it  is  his  business  to  preach 
them  to  the  masses  who  represent,  on  an  average,  the 
age  of  childhood  and  not  that  of  maturity.  We  corrupt 
childhood  if  we  tell  it  that  it  cannot  be  mistaken  and 
that  it  knows  more  than  its  elders.  We  corrupt  the 
masses  when  we  tell  them  that  they  are  wise  and  far- 
seeing  and  possess  the  gift  of  infallibility.  It  is  one  of 
Montesquieu’s  subtle  remarks  that  the  more  wise  men 
you  heap  together  the  less  wisdom  you  will  obtain. 
Radicalism  pretends  that  the  greater  number  of  illiter- 
ate, passionate,  thoughtless — above  all,  young  people — 
you  heap  together,  the  greater  will  be  the  enlightenment 
resulting.  The  second  thesis  is,  no  doubt,  the  repartee 
to  the  first,  but  the  joke  is  a bad  one.  All  that  can  be 
got  from  a crowd  is  instinct  or  passion ; the  instinct  may 
be  good,  but  the  passion  may  be  bad,  and  neither  is 
the  instinct  capable  of  producing  a clear  idea  nor  the 
passion  of  leading  to  a just  resolution.  A crowd  is  a 
material  force,  and  the  support  of  numbers  gives  a prop- 
osition the  force  of  law ; but  that  wise  and  ripened  tem- 
per of  mind  which  takes  everything  into  account  and 
therefore  tends  to  truth,  is  never  engendered  by  the 
impetuosity  of  the  masses.  The  masses  are  the  material 
of  democracy,  but  its  form — that  is  to  say  the  laws 
which  express  the  general  reason,  justice  and  utility — 
can  only  be  rightly  shaped  by  wisdom,  which  is  by  no 
means  a universal  property.  The  fundamental  error 
of  the  radical  theory  is  to  confound  the  right  to  do  good 
with  good  itself  and  universal  suffrage  with  universal 
wisdom.  It  rests  upon  a legal  fiction  which  assumes  a 
real  equality  of  enlightenment  and  merit  among  those 
whom  it  declares  electors.  It  is  quite  possible,  however, 
that  these  electors  may  not  desire  the  public  good  and 
that,  even  if  they  do,  they  may  be  deceived  as  to  the 
manner  of  realizing  it.  Universal  suffrage  is  not  a 
dogma — it  is  an  instrument;  and  according  to  the  popu- 
lation in  whose  hands  it  is  placed  the  instrument  is 
serviceable  or  deadly  to  the  proprietor.” 

But  was  ever  the  view-point  of  the  “standpatter” 
better  expressed  and  has  ever  a more  remarkable  docu- 
ment formed  part  of  the  material  of  deliberation  of  a 
political  party  of  the  free  people  of  this  country? 

F IS  a long  way  from  Geneva  to  Saratoga  and  it  is 

probably  an  even  longer  way  from  the  man  of  whom 
it  has  been  said:  “He  talks  of  salvation  and  redemption 
as  if  they  were  realities,”  to  a practical  modern  poli- 
tician like  Mr.  Barnes,  but  a belief  in  authority  and 
logic,  a distrust  of  race  consciousness  and  race  aspir- 
ation, bridges  the  gulf. 

The  “wisdom  which  must  shape  the  laws  which  ex- 
press the  general  reason,  justice  and  utility  and  'which 
is  by  no  means  a universal  quality,”  is  given  under  our 
theory  of  government  to  proved  capacity.  Whether  as 
actual  legislator,. as  publicist,  as  “the  man  in  the  back- 
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ground,”  the  lawgiver  must  prove  himself  fitted.  And 
until  he  can  so  control  his  constituency,  so  impress  his 
merits  upon  the  majority  in  which  Mr.  Barnes  does  not 
believe,  that  they  will  lift  him  to  the  Draconian  seat, 
lie  must  feel  himself  not  sufficiently  “clever”  to  be  the 
brain  of  the  multitude.  Under  our  system  the  laws  are 
not  always  logical,  but  they  are  never  more  illogical 
than  life  itself,  and  we  have  a merry  way  of  wiping 
them  away  when  we  choose. 

If  the  multitude  does  not  decide — and  it  can  only  de- 
cide by  majorities — who  is  to  represent  and  direct  it, 
then  all  those  included  in  that  authoritative  “we”  of 
Amiel's  must  control  it  by  force  and  heed  it  not  at  all. 
We  see  a picture  of  such  control  in  Europe  today.  We 
see  the  unconsulted  masses  directed  by  “that  wise  and 
ripened  temper  of  mind  which  takes  everything  into 
account.” 

There  is  at  least  one  thing  that  is  more  foolish  than 
a belief  in  the  possibility  of  a successful  representative 
democracy.  That  is  a belief  in  the  ability  of  a few 
self-appointed  wise  men  to  extract  from  life  ideas  suf- 
ficiently surcharged  with  truth  to  serve  as  a compass 
for  the  ship  of  state;  a belief  that  “the  clever  man  who 
is  the  brain”  of  the  multitude  ever  really  “suggests  to 
it  what  it  is  supposed  to  invent”  save  for  short  spaces 
and  about  unimportant  matters.  In  a leader  the  crowd 
becomes  articulate — the  inchoate  and  unformed  evolu- 
tionary impulses  seething  within  it  find  a voice.  To 
fail  to  believe  that  is  to  see  life  as  static,  to  feel  no 
great  underlying  purpose  in  existence,  to  lack  any  ap- 
prehension of  life. 

A young  Frenchman  some  years  ago  proclaimed  to 
the  world:  “Je  suis  un  aristocrate!”  (“I  am  an  aristo- 
crat!”) Hugues  Rebell  was  the  name  of  this  young 
man.  “I  love  the  people  just  as  I love  the  horse,  the 
yoked  oxen.  Let  the  people  have  bread  and  games 
panem  et  circenses — but  first  close  the  libraries  and 
museums  to  them.  Thought  is  an  aristocratic  pleasure ; 
what  have  they  to  do  with  thought?”  M.  Rebell  is 
more  frank  than  Mr.  Barnes.  He  carries  Mr.  Barnes’ 
ideas  to  their  conclusion.  But  M.  Rebell  is  not,  nor 
has  he  ever  been,  an  official  of  our  government.  Nor 
has  he  said  of  our  government  what  Mr.  Barnes  has 
said.  He  would  be  too  logical  and  too  frank  to  say  it. 

In  pursuance  of  this  ideal  (that  the  state  exists  for 
the  individual)  regulations  of  all  kinds  and  descriptions 
are  made  to  punish  those  who  invade  the  rights  of  others. 
These  would  not  be  necessary  if  all  the  people  of  this 
country  respected  and  were  devoted  to  the  ideal.  It 
is  only  because  the  ideal  is  not  the  rule  of  conduct  that 


it  is  pardonable  for  the  government  to  exercise  functions 
which  ought  to  be  held  in  reserve. 

“The  exercise  of  such  functions  not  only  involves 
waste  of  public  money,  but  leads  to  the  conclusion  in 
the  mind  of  the  individual  that  whatever  is  not  pro- 
hibited by  law  is  permitted.  This  saps  his  moral  con- 
science and  leads  the  state  into  the  dangerous  course 
of  prescribing  a complete  code  of  ethics,  from  which 
there  follows  inevitably  religious  intolerance  and 
bigotry.  Therefore  the  state  should  exercise  this  puni- 
tive function  with  full  realization  of  its  solemnity. 

“If  the  American  ideal  were  attained,  or  nearly  so, 
the  railroad  rebate  legislation,  the  pure  food  legislation, 
and  other  legislation  of  similar  character  would  never 
be  necessary.  Their  passage  was  an  attempt  to  con- 
firm the  ideal  in  law.  Such  a course  would  never  have 
been  taken  had  there  not  been  persons  in  America  who 
were  violating  that  ideal.  The  necessity  for  the  passage 
of  every  such  law  is  therefore  evidence  of  the  decadence 
of  the  ideal,  and  is  an  endeavor  to  vitalize  it.  . . . 

“An  ideal  is  an  approach.  It  is  not  the  act  itself. 
. . . In  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  the  State 
of  New  York  just  adjourned,  two-thirds  of  which  were 
members  of  the  Republican  Party — supposed  to  be  the 
party  conservative  of  the  American  ideal — I introduced 
the  proposal  that  hereafter  the  Legislature  should  not 
pass  any  bill  granting  to  any  class  of  individuals  any 
privilege  or  immunity  not  granted  equally  to  all  of  the 
members  of  the  state.  It  was  voted  down  by  a vote  of 
92  to  45.  . . ” 

And  so  Mr.  Barnes  runs  on  almost  tearfully,  showing 
that  the  attitude  toward  his  measure  indicates  the  decay 
of  all  the  ideals  of  our  Fathers. 

J COMMEND  a perusal  of  M.  RebelFs  books  to  Mr. 

Barnes.  They  may  show  him  such  a complete  picture 
of  the  aristocratic  ideal  that  he  will  see  that,  not  only 
is  modern  American  democracy  tiresome  and  tawdry, 
but  that  even  the  Fathers  have  been  overestimated. 
And  I would  suggest  two  things  to  Mr.  Barnes.  That 
any  further  connection  with  our  government  by  a man 
of  his  opinions  is  neither  consistent  nor  dignified.  The 
man  holding  such  opinions  should  dedicate  his  life  to 
the  overthrow  of  such  a governmnet  as  ours.  He  should 
make  a coup  d'etat  after  careful  preparation  and  declare 
himself  dictator.  In  such  an  event  he  will  become  a 
hero  or  a corpse.  At  present  he  appears  little  more 
dignified  than  a gentleman  in  evening  clothes  who 
might  slip  on  a pair  of  overalls  to  gain  admittance  to 
the  hod-carriers’  ball  he  wishes  to  break  up. 


Our  Allegiance 

By  EDWARD  J.  O’BRIEN 


HEIR  God  is  the  Lord  of  battles, 
But  ours  is  the  silent  Christ, 
Who  conquered  the  dark  Jehovah, 
And  was  led  to  the  bloody  tryst. 
Which  shall  our  passion  follow, 

And  which  shall  our  blindness  see, 
The  God  who  rides  on  the  whirlwind, 
Or  the  God  who  died  on  the  tree? 


Eagles  of  flame  and  thunder 
For  the  God  of  a thousand  fields, 

But  the  murmur  of  ringdoves’  sighing 
For  the  passionate  God  who  yields. 
Which  shall  abide  the  adventure, 

And  which  shall  have  saved  the  plan, 
The  God  whom  the  nations  must  die  for, 
Or  the  God  who  died  for  Man? 
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Berlin’s  Game  at  Peking 

By  ABACHI  KINNOSUKE 


BACK  to  monarchy!  is  not  a 
Chinese  idea  at  all. 

Yuan  Shih-kai  might  have  been 
mothering  it  for  years  in  his  “blue 
ciouds  climbing  hours.”  But  Yuan's 
dream  is  no  more  Chinese  than  the 
Kaiser’s  hobby  of  Teuton  supremacy. 
It  is  as  modern  and  Occidental  as  Tam- 
many politics.  No,  it  isn’t  Chinese;  it’s 
not  even  Oriental. 

It’s  German — in  its  histrionic  denoue- 
ment at  this  dramatic  and  fateful  hour 
for  the  Far  East. 

Perhaps  it’s  an  importation  from  Ber- 
lin. And  then  again,  it  may  be  that 
Admiral  Heintze’s  clever  brain  mothered 
it.  He  is  the  German  minister  at  Peking 
now.  He  was  the  Kaiser’s  representative 
in  Mexico  at  the  time  the  great  war 
broke  out.  People  who  ought  to  know 
say  that  he  was  clever  enough  to  use  the 
“American  seacoast  as  a base  of  supply 
for  the  German  squadron”  and  for 
weeks. 

The  greatest  German  drive  has  not 
been  on  Riga  or  on  to  Constanti- 
nople through  Nish,  nor  in  Flanders. 
German  attacks  are  centred  against 
America  and  Japan — against  the  Amer- 
ican and  Japanese  gun  and  ammunition 
factories.  Everybody  sees  that  the  real 
arbiter  in  Europe’s  blood  carnival  is  the 
supply  of  arms  and  ammunition.  Ger- 
many wishes  to  stop  those  of  the  Allies. 
She  tried  it  in  the  United  States  through 
Mexico.  She  is  trying  the  same  little 
game  of  hers  on  Japan  through  Yuan 
Shih-kai,  through  the  unrest  in  China. 
There  is  the  key  to  the  sudden  “back 
to  monarchy”  fuss — there  is  the  soul 
of  the  present  Chinese  situation — there 
is  the  nigger  in  the  Chinese  woodpile. 

For,  mind  and  mark  you  well,  if 
China’s  unrest  threaten  the  peace  of 
the  Far  East,  it  would  be  utterly  out  of 
the  question  for  Japan  to  sen  1 arms  and 
ammunition  to  Russia  and  t<  the  Allies 
in  Europe. 

And  Germany  has  worked  her  trick 
very  prettily  indeed.  Today  she  has 
China  under  her  thumb — in  a sense.  She 
went  to  China  and  said  to  her:  “Don’t 
listen  to  the  yawpings  of  every  dog  that 
happens  along.  You  Chinese  love  facts. 
Well,  look  at  them!  Who  holds  Bel- 
gium today?  the  coal  fields  of  France? 
the  entire  ten  “governments”  of  Poland, 
the  most  productive  portion  of  Russia? 
And  after  one  year  of  war  who  holds 
any  of  the  German  territory?”  It’s  idle 
to  deny  German  prestige  at  Peking. 

The  German  hint  to  China  and  to 
Yuan  came  in  a happy  nick  of  time. 
And  at  the  sight  of  the  perfectly  pretty 
little  program  Yuan  forgot  himself. 
Perhaps  we  are  wrong  in  this.  What 
really  took  place  was  that  Yuan  simply 
ripped  off  the  mask  he  had  been  wearing 
since  the  cradle  days  of  the  Chinese  Re- 
public— indeed,  since  the  black  day  when 
he  had  permitted  the  murder  of  the 
young  Emperor,  Kuang  Hsu. 

It  so  happens  also  that  Peking  and 
her  political  incidents  of  today  afford  a 
very  convenient  state  fei0ma  "bne-act 


imperial  comedy  of  Yuan.  A national 
convention  has  been  called.  Delegates 
to  it  have  been  and  are  being  elected 
today.  The  convention  is  to  pass  on 
the  revision  of  the  Chinese  constitution. 
The  work  of  the  revision  has  been  car- 
ried on  by  the  Council  of  State.  That 
august  body  didn’t  know  that  it  was 
manufacturing  a monarchy  to  order. 
However,  that’s  a mere  matter  of  detail. 
For  after  all,  the  Council  of  State  is  a 
cog  in  the  big  machine,  that  grafters’ 
patented  affair  called  the  mandarin  gov- 
ernment of  China.  It’s  an  accommodat- 
ing machine — to  the  boss.  One  of  those 
Oriental  dreams  which  should  make 
Tammany  politicians  water  at  their 
mouths.  It  will  do  almost  anything  for 
a man  like  Yuan. 

Therefore,  all  that  the  German  diplo- 
macy had  to  do  was  to  give  a gentle 
hint.  The  rest  was  easy.  Why 
shouldn’t  Yuan  like  the  idea  of  founding 
a new  dynasty?  It  would  be  such  a 
plume  in  his  posterity's  cap.  He  is  get- 
ting to  the  time  of  life  when  even  an 
apotheosis  of  self-glorification  like  Yuan, 
will  think  of  posterity  a little.  And  all 
that  Yuan  had  to  do  was  to  harken  to 
the  music  “made  strictly  in  Germany” 
and  turn  the  handle  of  that  patent 
cream  separator — the  official  mandarin 
machine  based  at  Peking.  It  wasn't 
such  a hard  work,  considering  the  reward. 

For  Yuan  and  for  Germany,  it’s  a good, 
clever  play.  There  is  no  quarrel  there. 

JAPAN,  now,  does  not  like  it  and  for 
^ the  following  reasons: 

1.  It  doesn’t  make  her  particularly 
happy  to  see  the  German  minister  at 
Peking  making  a putty  doll  out  of  Yuan 
Shih-kai  and  getting  his  clever  fingers 
on  the  patent  machine  of  Yuan’s. 

2.  The  downfall  of  the  Chinese  Re- 
public means  the  immediate  and  pro- 
longed armed  struggle  between  the 
republicans  and  the  machine  politi- 
cians at  Peking  and  their  associates 
which  the  machine  is  electing  even  now 
to  the  national  convention.  That,  of 
course,  spells  Japan’s  intervention  in 
China — yes,  an  armed  intervention  right 
there.  Japanese  and  other  foreign  inter- 
ests in  China  must  be  protected.  No 
European  power  can  do  this  at  this  time. 
America  would  not  take  the  initiative. 
China  certainly  cannot  do  it.  What  is 
there  but  the  Japanese  intervention? 
All  of  which,  as  has  been  pointed  out, 
means: 

3.  The  instant  and  utter  stoppage  of 
the  exportation  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion from  Japan  to  Russia.  That  would 
naturally  put  the  vast  Russian  army 
into  a Pharaoh’s  tomb.  Germany  has 
already  seen  how  beautifully  this  worked 
out  this  spring  when  Japan  sent  her 
ultimatum  to  China  and  stopped  the 
exportation  of  arms.  If  Admiral  Heintze 
and  his  Chinese  ally,  Yuan,  succeed  in 
working  this  monarchy  program  on  the 
hot-headed  republicans  along  the  Yang- 
tse,  Germany  will  have  gained  a blood- 
less victory  that  is  really  big. 


4.  Suppose  now  Japan  pitches  in  and 
cleans  up  the  Chinese  mess,  what  hap- 
pens then? 

America  is  likely  to  say  that  Japan 
hatched  up  the  fracas  on  purpose.  Ger- 
many will  surely  say  that  Japan  is  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  European  war  to 
carry  out  her  dream  of  the  hegemony 
of  the  Far  East.  Yellow  Perilists  would 
shout  the  world  over  that  Japan  is  tak- 
ing her  first  step  in  organizing  China 
under  her  militant  leadership.  And  the 
Chinese  would  hate  us  more  than  ever, — 
if  that  be  possible, — for  meddling  with 
their  internal  affairs.  For  all  of  which 
what,  pray,  does  Japan  gain?  Not  even 
a few  special  privileges  she  wants,  for 
the  simple  and  all  sufficient  reason  that 
the  other  powers  wouldn’t  let  her  have 
them.  Her  own  allies  would  be  the  first 
and  the  loudest  in  offering  her  their 
friendly  advices  to  do  nothing  of  the 
sort. 

5.  There  is  an  all  important  thing 
aside  from  ail  the  above  considerations: 
Japan’s  China  trade. 

The  little  revolution  our  neighbors 
had  before  the  establishment  of  the  re- 
public cost  Japan  many  a pretty  tael. 
In  1906  Japan  sold  China  nearly  118 
million  yen's  worth  of  goods.  The  rest- 
less years  following  that  reduced  the  ex- 
port trade  of  Japan  to  China  to  less  than 
78  million  yen  in  1908,  but  as  soon  as 
peace  was  restored  the  figure  rose  to  142 
millions  in  1912  and  to  over  184  mil- 
lions in  1913.  Japan  needs  many  things 
now.  She  needs  nothing  more  bitterly 
than  money.  China’s  homeward  step 
back  to  the  dear  old  monarchy  may  be 
a mighty  pleasant  pastime  for  Yuan 
Shih-kai  and  his  dear  friend,  the  Kaiser, 
but  it  doesn't  strike  Japan  on  her  funny- 
bone  just  at  present. 

Another  thing:  Read  the  following 
rather  significant  statement  made  re- 
cently by  our  Premier,  Count  Okuma, 
to  the  correspondent  of  the  Paris  Matin, 
and  read  it  too  in  the  light  of  the  Ger- 
man activity  at  Peking: 

“While  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  send 
troops  to  Europe,  that  does  not  prevent 
us  from  giving  naval  and  military  aid. 
...  We  are  acting  as  the  sentinel 
of  the  Far  East  to  prevent  Germans 
from  stirring  up  revolt  among  the  war- 
like Mussulman  tribesmen.  . . . Our 
guiding  principle  in  all  our  actions  is 
this:  While  our  allies  are  at  war  we 
will  not  allow  any  one  to  attack  them 
from  behind.” 

But — more  important  and  more  vital 
than  all  else,  this  fancy  little  play  of 
Yuan  and  his  German  friends  might 
throw  an  utterly  unexpected  and  illum- 
inating flash  of  light  upon  the  one  thing 
America  is  so  profoundly  interested 
in: 

In  what  direction  lies  the  aspiration 
of  the  expanding  and  greater  Nippon — 
Asia- ward  to  the  yellow  continent,  or 
Califomia-ward  across  the  Pacific? 

Also,  it  might  show  that  a trip  to 
America  is  not  the  thing  that  is  troub- 
ling the  future  of  Nippon,' after  all. 
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Adventures  in  Economic  Independence 


“Ten  million  women  in  the  United  States  are  employed  in  gainful  occupations  ” — U.  S.  Census , 1910,  and 

innumerable  editorial  columns. 


WE  ARE  weary  of  being  lost  among 
the  millions.  We  chafe  at  our 
imprisonment  in  dull  editorials. 
We  fret  at  our  confinement  in  statistical 
tables,  propagandist  speeches  and  soci- 
ological articles.  We 
would  break  through 
the  lockstep  and 
throw  off  the  dis- 
guise of  the  uniform. 

We  are  individuals. 

We  would  become 
articulate. 

I for  one  am  go:*ig 
to  speak  for  mvaelf 
now,  I am  going  to 
tell  the  story  of  my 
own  economic  inde- 
pendence. There  is 
nothing  in  the  least 
remarkable  about 
this  story.  My  life 
has  seemed  alto- 
gether natural  and 
easy  to  me.  And 
probably  the  next 
census  will  enumer- 
ate fifteen  million 
women  as  thoroughly 
“on  their  own"  as  I. 

When  my  friends  tell 
me  that  I am  part 
of  a world  move- 
ment because  I mar- 
ried three  years  ago 
and  am  still  holding 
down  a job,  I want 
to  smile  at  their  en- 
thusiasm. But  when 
other  women  talk 
glibly  to  me  about 
economic  independ- 
ence and  I know  that 
they  are  unconscious 
of  what  the  words 
really  mean,  then  1 
must  confess  to  a 
momentary  flush  of 
satisfaction  that  at 
least  my  life  is  con- 
sistent with  my  the- 
ories. 

When  I say  that  I 
am  economically  in- 
dependent, I mean 
that  by  the  sweat  of 
my  brow  I pay  for  my  food  and  shelter, 
buy  my  own  clothes  and  tennis  balls 
and  drop  my  own  nickels  in  the  pay- 
as-you-enter  boxes.  The  story  of  the 
industrial  and  professional  struggles  of 
women  has  been  written  again  and 
again,  and  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  re- 
count mine.  But  wherever  I go  I meet 
with  curiosity  about  my  domestic  ar- 
rangements. ^How  do  you  manage?” 
people  ask  me.  “Do  you  keep  house?” 
And  often,  “Do  you  cook  for  your  hus- 
band?” 

I have  been  irritated  at  this  monot- 
onous insistence  on  food.  Is  there  noth- 
ing in  life  for  a woman  but  three  meals 
a day?  And  yet  they  are  deeply 
philosophical,  although  unconsciouslv  so, 


sail  for  the  land  of  economic  independ- 
ence. From  the  day  we  paid  our  own 
carfares  down  to  the  City  Hall  and  went 
halves  on  the  license  his  attitude  has 
been  one  of  matter-of-fact  equality. 

For  two  years  be- 
fore our  marriage  I 
shared  a flat  with 
one  girl  friend  or  an- 
other. Far  from  in- 
terfering with  my 
arrangements  o f 
work  and  house- 
keeping, the  change 
from  girl  friend  to 
Peter  as  house-mate 
has  facilitated  them. 
The  fair  prospect  of 
permanence  in  our 
communal  enterprise 
gives  it  an  advan- 
tage over  the  month 
by  month  plan  al- 
ways inevitable  with 
two  young  unmar- 
ried women.  More- 
over, the  cooperative 
acquisition  of  a few 
essentials  like  the 
Encyclopedia  Britan- 
n.ca  and  the  electric 
toaster  is  nowr  feasible. 

Be  it  known  to  all 
whom  it  may  con- 
cern— I do  cook  for 
my  husband.  And 
he  cooks  for  me,  es- 
pecially breakfasts. 
Under  his  accom- 
plished hands  the 
bacon  is  just  crisp 
enough  and  never 
burnt  and  his  toast 
has  won  him  the 
wrell-deserved  title — 
The  Toast  Master. 
Meamvhile,  I have 
made  the  coffee,  cut 
the  grapefruit  and 
brought  in  the  cream. 
Lunch  is  eaten  where- 
ever  the  noon  hour 
finds  us.  Dinner  wre 
cook  for  ourselves 
or  take  out.  For 
special  dinner  parties 
a little  more  formal  than  usual  we  im- 
port a cook. 

The  first  year  we  “picked  up”  after 
ourselves  and  kept  fairly  neat  with  a 
woman  in  once  a w*eek  for  general  clean- 
ing. Since  then  we  have  used  the  plan 
of  having  a woman  daily  w'hile  wre  are 
away  at  w'ork.  This  is  cheap  and  most 
satisfactory.  The  dinner  dishes  from  the 
night  before  she  finds  stacked  in  the 
kitchen.  As  she  comes  in  the  morning, 
the  breakfast  things  are  left  on  the  table 
for  her  to  clear  off.  An  hour  to 
an  hour  and  a half  and  all  the 
housework  is  done.  And  yet  we  are 
still  told  that  woman’s  place  is  the 
home! 

We  are  rather  proud  of  our  plan  for 
purchasing.  AtCfiii®i  II?  Ibfoi&g  the  more 
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band’s  greyhound  build  and  say,  “I  am 
told  that  you  hold  your  job,  hm,  yes, 
but  tell  me”  (and  here  the  eyes  narrow 
and  the  voice  takes  on  a sinister  tone), 
“Do  you  cook  for  your  husband f”  After 


‘ From  the  day  we  paid  our  own  carfares  down  to  the  City  Hall  and  went  halves 
on  the  license  his  attitude  has  been  one  of  matter-of-fact  equality.” 

all,  self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of 
existence,  and  to  see  that  the  race  is 
well  fed  is  woman’s  imperative  duty,  I 
suppose.  And  therefore  I make  bold  to 
emerge  for  a moment  from  my  obscure 
place  among  my  9,999,999  occupationally 
engaged  sisters  and  answer  in  matter- 
of-fact,  every-day  language  the  dear  old 
practical  questions  about  who  darns  my 
husband’s  socks  and  who  cooks  his 
meals. 

Luckily,  my  husband  is  a poor  man 
and  thereby  I escape  any  number  of 
embarrassing  financial  adjustments  due 
to  differing  standards  of  living.  Fortu- 
nately, also,  his  character  is  free  from 
those  two  rocks,  masculine  vanity  and  a 
sense  of  property,  the  Scylla  and  Charyb- 
dis  of  many  a courageous  ship  setting 
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accomplished  housekeeper,  did  it  all. 
But  Peter’s  consistency  chafed  under 
this  arrangement  and  we  worked  out  a 
fairer  division.  He  keeps  us  supplied 
with  all  the  regular,  day-by-day  things 
like  bread  and  fruit  and  sugar  and  mar- 
malade and  I purchase  the  specials,  such 
as  steaks  and  salads  and  desserts.  The 
plan  works  like  a charm,  for  Peter  has 
the  gift  of  systematizing  things,  and 
under  his  regime  we  never  have  to  dash 
down  to  the  corner  grocery  store  for  a 
pound  of  coffee  on  a cold  winter  morning 
because  no  one  has  noticed  that  we  were 
“all,”  as  the  Dutch  say. 

We  rarely  have  roasts  and  other 
things  that  take  a long  time  to  cook. 
(Of  course  we  could  have  them  if  we 
cared  to  bother  with  a fireless  cooker.) 
However,  by  dining  out  two  or  three 
nights  a week  our  rations  are  kept  scien- 
tifically balanced.  Also  I never  indulge 
in  canning  and  preserving,  for  all  the 
world  knows  that  these  industries  have 
gone  out  of  the  home.  Besides,  where 
would  one  put  a dozen  Mason  jars  of 
peaches  in  a New  York  flat? 

That  covers  the  housework  except 
laundry  and  mending.  Even  in  regular 
households  the  wash  is  sent  out  nowa- 
days, and  of  course  ours  is  too.  As  to 
mending,  said  Peter,  “Inasmuch  as  there 
is  no  corresponding  service  which  I am 
permitted  to  render  you,  don’t  you 
think  it  would  be  fair  for  me  to  pay  you 
for  darning  my  socks  and  sewing  on  my 
buttons?”  I am  not  sentimental,  and 
1 have  often  made  the  price  of  a 
Schrafft’s  chicken  pie  in  the  course  of 
two  weeks’  mending.  My  terms  for 
such  unskilled  labor  are  twenty-five 
cents  an  hour.  By  this  matter-of-fact 
method,  missing  buttons  and  undarned 
socks  lose  their  connotation  of  gentle 
masculine  reproofs  and  feminine  tears. 
If  eighty-five  minutes  a fortnight  at  this 
task  ever  becomes  irksome  we  can  ar- 
range to  have  the  clothes  washed  at  a 
“Socks  darned  free  of  charge”  place  and 
pay  a little  larger  laundry  bill.  Should 
we  move  into  a house  with  a furnace  for 
Peter  to  tend,  I shall  darn  his  socks  for 
nothing  and  the  scales  will  still  be  level. 

T>ERHAPS  the  greatest  single  advan- 
tage to  Peter  in  my  self-support  is 
chat  he  is  free  from  the  impetus  to  be- 
come a money  maker.  There  is  never  a 
sealskin  coat  for  me  or  a trip  to  the  shore 
to  egg  him  on  to  greater  effort.  Oppor- 
tunity, in  flat  defiance  of  tradition,  has 
thrice  come  knocking  at  his  door  with 
financially  tempting  offers.  With  a wife 
to  support  he  had  not  dared  refuse  the 
least  unpleasant  of  these  chances.  But 
free  to  follow  his  own  preferences  he 
turned  a deaf  ear  to  the  better  paid, 
less  interesting  job  each  time  and  stuck 
at  his  dear  old  chosen  task.  Surely  in- 
ventors and  poets  and  I.  W.  W.  agita- 
tors and  all  men  who  work  more  for  joy 
than  for  hire,  are  eager  for  the  economic 
independence  of  wives. 

Spice  is  added  to  the  every-dayness 
of  our  household  ecomonics  by  the  re- 
actions of  our  friends  and  relatives.  One 
beloved  intimate  declares  that  it  is  as 
good  as  a Shaw  play  to  hear  us  settling 
accounts.  “Peter,  you  owe  me  seventy- 
five  cents ; I paid  a dollar  and  a half  for 
groceries  today.”  “Yes,”  he  retorts, 
“but  I paid  the  gas  bill  and  gave  the 
janitor  a quarter  and  didn’t  I pay  your 
carfare  lak  .night  ? Yes,  that  makes 
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$1.58;  half  is  79,  plus  five’s  84.  You 
owe  me  nine  cents.”  And  solemnly  I 
hand  H over. 

Several  of  our  girl  friends  look  upon 
us  with  mingled  envy  and  admiration. 
(The  envy  falls  to  my  share,  for  each  of 
them  knows  in  her  heart  that  given  half 
my  chance  she  could  do  as  well  or  bet- 
ter.) One  after  another  of  our  friends 
has  dragged  some  reluctant  matrimonial 
prospect  to  behold  the  economic  inde- 
pendence of  wives  in  operation.  (To  be 
perfectly  honest,  I am  bound  to  confess 
that  the  broken  engagement  rate  is  high 
among  my  friends.  But  must  I take 
all  the  maladjustments  of  the  day  upon 
my  own  head?) 

JIT  Y RELATIVES,  with  a few  brilliant 

**■  exceptions,  and  Peter’s,  with  uni- 
formity have  regarded  our  experiment 
with  apprehension  from  the  first.  The 
words  “queer”  and  “freakish”  have  fallen 
from  their  lips.  A female  cousin,  upon 
hearing  that  I still  held  my  job  although 
six  months  a wife,  asked  in  frank  be- 
wilderment, “Why,  what  did  she  get 
married  for?” 

The  climax  was  reached  when  one  of 
my  brothers  (very  Middle  West,  very  re- 
spectable) asked  my  sister:  “There’s  one 
thing  I’ve  wanted  to  know  for  three 
years  now.  What  the  devil  does  Peter 
do  with  Sis’  money?” 

Upstate,  I am  told,  “economic  inde- 
pendence of  wives”  means  receiving  a 
regular,  personal  allowance  from  one’s 
husband,  as  compared  with  asking  for 
money  for  special  needs  or  dressing  out 
of  the  housekeeping  change.  Young  wo- 
men of  the  ultra-modern  type  exact  a 
promise  of  this  sort  before  vowing  to 
love,  honor  and  obey*  Afterwards,  the 
freer  spirits  chafe  under  an  arrange- 
ment depending  wholly  on  the  generosity 
of  the  husband.  It  is  a poor  bargain 
that  may  be  enforced  only  by  the  nag- 
ging, “You-know-you-promised-me-be- 
f ore- we- we  re- married”  method. 

Pin  money  earning  is  perhaps  a more 
accurate  description  of  what  sometimes 
passes  for  real  self-support.  One  charm- 
ing propagandist  whom  I admire  from 
afar  as  the  quintessence  of  feminism,  had 
supported  herself,  her  husband  confided 
to  me  in  a burst  of  ridicule  of  economic 
independence,  just  ten  months  out  of 
their  six  and  a half  years  of  matrimony. 

Then  there  was  the  clerk  in  a public 
school  where  my  work  took  me  once  a 
week.  We  had  our  illuminating  conver- 
sation six  months  after,  her  marriage. 
With  a keen,  feminine  glance  at  my  old 
slouchy  hat  she  asked,  “What  do  you  do 
with  your  money,  save  it?” 

“No,  I’m  a poor  saver,”  I confessed, 
putting  my  hand  behind  my  back  to 
hide  my  venerable  gloves.  “When  I’ve 
paid  half  the  rent  and  grocery  bill  and 
bought  my  clothes,  there’s  precious  lit- 
tle left.  Then  we  go  to  the  theatre  a 
good  deal.” 

“But  doesn’t  your  husband  pay  all 
those  things  for  you?” 

“Of  course  not;  does  yours?” 

“Coitinly.” 

“I’m  disappointed,”  I said.  “I 
thought  you  were  economically  inde- 
pendent.” 

“Oh,  no,  I don’t  think  it’s  right  to 
spoil  a man,”  she  answered.  “If  I 
started  out  that  way  with  Frank  he 
might  get  to  expecting  me  to  keep  it  up 
and  then  where  would  I be?  No,  he 


understands  that  it’s  his  duty  to  sup- 
port me,  and  anything  I earn  is  for  my- 
self. He’s  ahvays  after  me  to  stay  home 
and  quit  working,  and  every  time  I tell 
him  ‘just  one  more  week.’  I intend  to 
hold  my  job  all  the  year,  but  he  doesn’t 
need  to  know  it.” 

A glorious  foundation  of  mutual  trust 
and  understanding  on  which  to  build  life! 

Another  so-called  economically  inde- 
pendent wife  wrote  novels  that  no  pub- 
lisher seemed  to  want.  With  delight- 
ful naivete  she  told  me  of  her  domestic 
arrangements  on  the  subway,  one  day. 
“Have  you  heard  the  latest  about  me?" 
she  asked  joyfully.  “I'm  economically 
independent.” 

“What ’8  your  job?”  I wet-blanketed. 

“No  job,  exactly,  but  listen,”  went  on 
the  enthusiast.  “One  day  last  week  at 
breakfast  I told  my  husband  how  ter- 
rible it  was  that  I,  a perfectly  able- 
bodied  woman,  should  have  to  be  sup- 
ported by  him.  He  didn’t  say  much 
then,  but  that  night  he  came  home  ami 
told  me  that  a syndicate  had  been  or- 
ganized. ‘A  syndicate?’  I asked.  ‘Yes. 
a syndicate  to  promote  your  literary 
efforts.  We  are  going  to  employ  you 
to  write  novels  for  us  for  four  hours  a 
day,  five  days  a week,  and  we  are  going 
to  pay  you  a dollar  and  a half  an  hour 
for  your  work.  And  if  you  ever  sell  a 
novel  you  can  pay  us  back.  Meanwhile’ 
he  said,  ‘you  must  buy  your  clothes  and 
food  out  of  the  thirty  dollars  a week. 
Of  course  you  really  ought  to  pay  your 
share  of  the  rent  and  half  the  maids 
wages,  but  as  I prefer  to  live  in  a style 
that  makes  that  impossible,  I shall  have 
to  ask  you  to  waive  that  detail.’  Isn’t 
it  wonderful?”  she  asked  ecstatically. 
“To  think  that  I can  be  really  self-re- 
specting at  last!  I wouldn’t  go  back  to 
the  old  way  for  anything  /” 

T’HESE  are  some  of  the  imitation 
economic  independencers  that  I have 
known.  But  I am  ready  and  willing  to 
believe  any  woman  self  supporting  until 
she  is  proved  a pin-money  maker.  The 
mother-teachers,  bless  their  hearts,  are 
the  real  thing,  I am  sure,  especially 
those  who  are  plucky  enough  to  stand 
up  and  fight  for  their  rights.  And  at 
long  range  the  women  of  Europe  are 
teaching  us  that  no  manner  of  useful 
labor  lies  beyond  the  capacity  of  wo- 
men. With  what  simplicity  and  con- 
fidence they  are  taking  the  work  of  the 
world  into  their  own  capable  hands  I 
can  guess  from  my  acquaintance  with 
twenty  immigrant  Bohemian  women  in 
New  York.  These  women  never  talk 
about  economic  independence,  but  prac- 
tise it  as  a matter  of  course  fifty-two 
weeks  in  the  year.  Skilled  cigarmaking 
is  their  trade,  and  they  come  joyously 
home  to  their  cooking  and  cleaning  quite 
as  a lawyer  goes  to  his  golf.  Their 
homes  are  the  cleanest  and  sunniest  in 
New  York  City  and  their  children  are 
invariably  well  cared  for. 

Rapidly  increasing  is  the  number  of 
women  who  find  it  unthinkable  to  ask 
another  human  being,  whether  father  or 
husband,  “Please  may  I have  a new  pair 
of  shoes?”  But  self-respect  is  only  one 
of  the  blessings  of  economic  independ- 
ence. With  it  eomes  freedom  as  only 
the  strong  are  free,  confidence  and  jov 
of  living,  and  such  comradeship  between 
man  and  woman  as  never  was  known  in 

all  the  history  of  the  world. 
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Police  Training  in  New  York 


THEORETICALLY”,  the  Court  of 
First  Instance  in  cities  is  a tribunal 
where  a gentleman  more  or  less 
versed  in  the  law  presides  over  the  des- 
tinies of  the  vagrant,  the  automobile 
speeder  and  the  woman  of  the  street. 
In  fact,  the  Court  of  First  Instance  is  as 
often  clad  in  blue  and  brass,  and  carries 
a night-stick,  a revolver  and  a city  guide. 

Few  of  us  realize  to  what  extent  the 
policeman  acts  as  the  god  from  the 


THIEF  CHASERS  ALSO  TRAINED 
FOR  FIRE  DUTY 

Instructor  illustrating  how  two  men 
can  reach  the  first  landing  of  a fire 
escape  with  the  aid  of  a ladder. 

machine  to  those  smugly  designated  “the 
other  half."  He  must  be  the  peacemaker 
as  well  as  preserver  of  the  peace,  the 
lawgiver  as  well  as  the  enforcer  of  law, 
the  savior  of  life  and,  on  occasion,  the 
man  who  takes  life. 

Time  was  when  a proper  death-deal- 
ing equipment  and  a rudimentary  knowl- 
edge of  the  difference  between  a felony 
and  a misdemeanor  was  thought  to  be 
all  the  fledgling  policeman  needed.  To- 
day most  large  cities  have  “schools" 
where  they  teach  something  of  grammar 
and  writing  and  a great  deal  of  marks- 
manship. The  “probationary,"  survey- 
ing his  beat  for  the  first  time  with 
possessive  eye,  knows  that  if  anything 
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By  SILAS  BENT 

happens  it  is  “up  to"  him  to  crack 
somebody’s  head.  How  well  he  has  per- 
formed that  duty  our  city  hospital  rec- 
ords will  testify. 

In  New  York  there  is  the  dawn  of  a 
new  order.  Arthur  Woods,  police  com- 
missioner, was  a schoolmaster  once,  and 
he  has  an  academic  distaste  for  unnec- 
essary violence  as  well  as  an  academic 
faith  in  the  “educableness"  of  the  average 
man.  So  he  has  established  a real  school 
for  “rookies,"  as  the  veterans  of  the 
force  term  the  recruits — a school  where, 
during  three  grueling  months,  those  who 
have  passed  the  medical  and  physical 
tests  (on  an  average,  forty  out  of  a 
possible  150  applicants)  are  developed 
mentally  and  physically  for  the  tasks 
ahead  of  them. 

A policeman  learns  a lot  besides 
how  to  make  an  arrest  and  report  it. 
Inspector  Cahalane,  who  has  charge 
of  this  work,  has  written  a bulky 
text-book,  now  in  press,  for  the  use  of 
the  pupils.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
classes,  there  are  lectures  by  specialists 
on  how  to  capture  a “mob"  of  pick- 
pockets, how  to  give  first  aid  to  the  in- 
jured, how  to  identify  criminals,  how  to 
preserve  finger  prints  where  a crime  has 
been  committed.  The  classes  are  taken 
to  the  various  courts  to  observe  the  pro- 
cedure there.  They  visit  the  Greek,  the 
Italian,  the  Jewish,  the  Roumanian,  the 
Chinese  quarters.  They  are  required  to 
work  at  home  evenings,  and  they  are 
subjected  to  weekly  examinations. 

The  stress  falls  on  the  delicate  science 
of  not  making  arrests.  Consider  the 
case  of  the  pushcart  pedler. 

There  are  more  than  15,000  of  them  in 
New  Y'ork,  they  will  tell  you  at  Police 
Headquarters.  Only  about  300  are  licen- 
sed. The  city  authorities  do  not  deem  it 
advisable  to  license  more,  for  reasons  of 
their  own.  The  police,  therefore,  could 
make  at  least  14,700  arrests  tomorrow, 
if  they  saw  fit.  They  could  arrest  the 
licensed  pedlers,  too,  in  all  human  prob- 
ability, for  infringement  of  one  or  an- 
other of  the  multitudinous  ordinances 
directed  at  them.  They  see  to  it,  in- 
stead, that  these  poor  and  useful 
merchants  do  not  make  nuisances  of 
themselves,  and  there  they  stop. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a disheveled  wo- 
man tells  a policeman  her  husband  has 
been  beating  her.  If  she  charges  assault 
to  kill,  it  is  a felony,  and  the  policeman 
has  authority  to  make-  an  arrest  with- 
out further  ado.  If  the  complaint  is  less 
serious,  he  may  advise  the  woman  to  get 
a warrant.  Under  the  Woods  schooling, 
he  is  likely  to  do  neither.  He  will  ac- 
company the  woman  to  her  home,  see 
whether  there  are  any  children,  whether 
the  man  is  dangerously  intoxicated, 
whether  there  is  but  one  side  to  the 
quarrel.  If  the  conditions  seem  not  to 
be  intolerable,  he  may  say  to  the  wife: 

“You  arrest  him.  I will  appear  as  a 
witness.” 

Even  the  wife  w?ho  has  been  mis- 
treated thinks  twice  before  she  arrests 
her  husband.  And  the  husband  thinks 
twice  over  the  fact,  before  this  not 
known  to  him,  that  his  wife,  or  any 


passerby,  has  the  authority  to  arrest 
him,  whether  or  not  a policeman  is  pres- 
ent. That  anyone  may  assume  this 
police  power — subject,  of  course,  to  sub- 
sequent action  by  the  person  arrested  if 
an  injustice  has  been  done — is  little 
known  to  the  general  public. 

“We  pay  these  men  while  we  are 
teaching  them,"  Inspector  Cahalane  told 
me.  “That  means  that  we’ve  got  to 
make  each  man  worth  at  least  $310  more 


YOUNG  POLICE  MUST  ALSO  BE 
FIREMEN 

Instructor  at  school  for  police  recruits 
demonstrating  the  proper  way  to  carry 
an  inert  body  down  a fire  ladder. 

to  the  City  of  New  York  than  when 
we  began  with  him.” 

That  is  the  commercial  aspect  of  the 
new  school,  which  is  soon  to  be  broad- 
ened with  special  courses  for  traffic  men 
and  lieutenants,  and  which  is  unique  in 
this  country  in  the  scope  it  has  taken 
already;  but  its  real  value  cannot  be 
measured  in  dollars  and  cents.  It  in- 
creases the  value  of  each  man  many 
fold  by  teaching  him  that  his  usefulness 
lies,  not  in  his  club,  but  in  his  head; 
and  that,  if  he  is  to  win  distinction  un- 
der Commissioner  Woods,  he  must  prove 
himself  not  merely  a guardian  of  the 
peace  but  a genuine  factor  for  publics 
service  and  civic  betterment. 

Original  from 
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Hits  on  the  Stage 


THE  most  gratifying  feature  of  the 
present  theatrical  season  is  the 
work  of  Miss  Grace  George.  With 
an  unusually  capable  company  she  has 
given  New  York,  in  the  past  two  months, 
three  plays  of  more  than  momentary  in- 
terest. Both  The  New  York  Idea  and 
The  Liars  pleased  the  public.  But  Miss 
George’s  ardor  for  repertoire  has  not 
been  dampened  by  popular  success.  With 
commendable  energy  she 
has  added  Bernard  Shaw’s 
Major  Barbara  to  her 
list. 

The  danger  in  review- 
ing a Shaw  comedy  lies 
in  the  fact  that  Mr. 

Shaw  himself  is  ever  so 
much  more  interesting 
than  his  plays.  What 
starts  out  to  be  the 
straightforward  criticism 
of  a comedy,  is  very  apt 
to  turn  into  a heated  dis- 
sertation on  Mr.  Shaw’s 
attitude  toward  life.  Two 
hundred  words  is  about 
as  far  as  a writer  of  aver- 
age self-restraint  can  get, 
before  the  “is  he  sin- 
cere?” proposition  over- 
comes all  good  intentions 
of  writing  dramatic  criti- 
cism. At  various  times 
Mr.  Shaw  has  been 
proven  a hypocrite,  a 
clown,  a martyr  and  an 
anarchist.  As  a subject 
he  is  inexhaustible.  And 
what  makes  matters 
worse,  he  keeps  writing 
away  about  himself  no 
less  feverishly  than  do  his 
critics. 

In  Major  Barbara 
there  is  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity for  a discourse  on 
sincerity.  The  audience 
hears  a character  say, 

“Nothing  is  ever  done  in 
this  world  until  men  are 
prepared  to  kill  one  an- 
other if  it  is  not  done.”  It  gasps  self- 
consciously; and  then  starts  wondering 
whether  the  author  is  jesting.  Therein 
lies  Mr.  Shaw’s  value;  no  matter  the 
verdict  on  sincerity,  he  has  made  his 
audience  think.  That  is  better  than 
writing  strong  crises  or  effective  “cur- 
tains.” Any  one  who  can  start  an  aver- 
age audience  thinking  has  done  more 
than  his  share  of  the  world’s  work. 

Unfortunately,  since  Mr.  Shaw  writes 
plays,  this  simple  solution  is  not  enough. 
It  is  necessary  to  consider  him  not  only 
as  a thinker,  but  as  a playwright.  While 
every  one  may  have  his  own  pet  idea 
of  Mr.  Shaw’s  place  in  the  divine  scheme 
of  things,  all  are  more  or  less  united 
on  one  point:  he  is  no  dramatist.  Even 
the  layman  who  has  to  pay  for  his  thea- 
tre tickets  knows  this.  He  knows — from 
many  reviews — that  Shaw  plays  are  “too 
talky,”  too  lengthy,  and  “utterly  devoid 
of  action.”  He  knows — from  personal 
observation — that  they  never  have 
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"Major  Barbara” 

catchy  airs  or  comedians  in  green  vests. 
As  a result  he  watches  the  performance 
with  a certain  feeling  of  superiority.  He 
is  willing  to  acknowledge  Bernard  Shaw 
the  thinker;  but  he  has  a friendly  con- 
descension for  Bernard  Shaw  the  play- 
wright. Such  an  attitude  is  unfortunate. 
It  is  quite  true  that  a Shaw  play,  Major 
Barbara,  for  example — has  little  in  the 
nature  of  dramatic  action,  and  less  by 


way  of  dramatic  form.  But  it  is  equally 
true  that  Major  Barbara  is  strong, 
dramatically,  in  two  important  points: 
characterization  and  dialogue.  Every 
character  in  the  play  is  dramatic,  in  the 
sense  that  it  acts  well.  Few  of  them  are 
true  to  life;  none  of  them,  probably,  are 
meant  to  be.  Eleven  of  the  total  fifteen 
are  interesting.  This  is  entirely  too  op- 
timistic a view  of  humanity.  Mr. 
Shaw’s  characters  do  not  live;  but  they 
act  like  wildfire.  Which,  in  a play,  is 
almost  as  important. 

Similarly,  the  lines  that  they  speak 
are  not  real.  “All  religious  organizations 
exi*:t  by  selling  themselves  to  the  rich*” 
is  not  typical  erf  a gunpowder  merchant. 
No  Salvation  Army  drummer,  however 
exalted  his  former  position,  speaks  of 
“drumming  dithyrambs.”  Mr.  Shaw’s 
lines  ace  no  more  true  to  nature  than 
his  people;  but,  like  the  latter,  they  go 
well  on  the  stage. 

Major  Barbara  is  the  story  of  a strug- 


gle between  the  religion  of  money  and 
gunpowder  and  the  religion  of  the  Sal- 
vation Army.  Andrew  Undershaft  is  a 
manufacturer  of  munitions.  For  a num- 
ber of  years  his  wife  has  been  living  apart 
from  him,  and  has  had  the  bringing  up 
of  the  three  children.  The  son  is  stodgy. 
One  daughter,  Barbara,  is  interesting. 
She  is  a major  in  the  Salvation  Army; 
the  other  is  just  a girl.  Both  of  them 
being  engaged,  their 
mother  is  forced  to  call 
upon  Undershaft  for 
more  money — in  order 
that  the  daughters  may 
suitably  support  their 
prospective  husbands. 
Undershaft  calls  to  make 
the  necessary  arrange- 
ments, and  is  introduced 
to  his  three  children.  He 
finds  Barbara  worth 
while.  On  her  side,  she 
is  attracted  by  Under- 
shaft’s  personality,  and 
wishes  to  convert  him 
from  cannons  to  soul- 
saving. They  strike  a 
bargain:  Undershaft 
agrees  to  attend  a revival 
meeting,  and  his  daughter 
consents  to  a trip  through 
her  father’s  munitions 
plant. 

The  scene  in  the  West 
Ham  Shelter  of  the  Sal- 
vation Army  is  very  ef- 
fective. Barbara  is  a 
hard  worker;  her  fiance, 
Adolphus,  is  no  less  zeal- 
ous, though  he  is  more 
interested  in  Barbara 
than  in  saving  souls.  To 
put  forward  his  ideas,  Mr. 
Shaw  introduces  several 
interesting  persons:  a lit- 
tle street  girl,  two  fake 
reformees,  a bully  and  a 
wreck.  Undershaft  de- 
stroys his  daughter's  su- 
blime faith  in  the  cause  by 
showing  her  that  the  Army 
will  accept  his  munitions-tainted  money. 

In  the  last  act  Undershaft  is  given  an 
opportunity  to  present  his  side  of  the 
case.  He  shows  his  daughter  the  clean- 
ly, idealistic  conditions  of  his  factory, 
and  convinces  her  that  here  is  a better 
field  for  her  labors.  His  workmen,  he 
says,  offer  a real  test.  They  cannot  be 
bribed  by  a crust  of  bread.  But  “their 
souls  are  hungry  because  their  bodies 
are  fed.”  So  Barbara  accepts  the  chal- 
lenge, and  Adolphus  is  given  the  manage- 
ment of  the  factory. 

Miss  George  did  exceedingly  well  with 
the  part  of  Barbara.  Possibly  she  was 
not  so  Shavian  as  a Shaw  heroine  might 
be  expected  to  be.  But  she  gave  a 
thoroughly  earnest  and  entertaining  per- 
formance. Earnest  Lawford  was  a de- 
light in  the  part  of  Adolphus.  And 
Louis  Calvert,  who  had  the  role  of  Un- 
dershaft in  a London  performance,  gave 
as  fine  an  exhibition  of  acting  as  Broad- 
way has  seen  in  many  days. 
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Barbara:  “Should  you  mind  . . . f” 
Adolphus : “ Not  at  all.” 
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Winter  and  the  Gun 


By  HERBERT  REED 


ONE  does  not  have  to  be  a Ralph 
L.  Spotts,  or  a younger  member  of 
the  tribe,  to  get  the  most  out  of 
the  winter  shooting.  Mr.  Spotts  is  no 
longer  a champion,  having  lost  his  title 
last  year,  nor  has  the  younger  Spotts 
ever  been  a champion,  but  it  is  only 
necessary  to  mention  the  name  of  either 
to  get  action  out  of  a clay  target.  The 
right  quarterers  and  the  left  quarterers, 
not  to  mention  the  sealers  at  unknown 
angles,  get  away  from  the  Spotts  family 
as  fast  as  they  can.  The  point  is  that 
Spotts,  Sr.,  and  Spotts,  Jr.,  represent  the 
two  extremes  of  trap-shooting.  Perhaps 
Spotts,  Jr.,  would  object  to  being  called 
the  youngest  expert  with 
the  gun,  and  perhaps 
Spotts,  Sr.,  would  not  care 
to  be  called  the  oldest 
chaser  of  Blue  Rocks. 

Yet  they  are  to  trap- 
shooting what  the  numer- 
ous pairs  of  youngsters 
and  oldsters  that  played 
thirty-six  holes  at  Tarry- 
town  last  year  are  to  golf. 

Organized  trap-shoot- 
ing is  not  so  new  a sport 
as  it  would  appear  at 
first  blush.  Despite  the 
fact  that  Spotts,  Sr.,  has 
blazed  away  at  8000 
“birds’’  in  a single  match, 
the  clay  targets  have 
been  sprung  for  the 
delectation  of  the  profes- 
sional for  lo,  these  many 
years.  As  in  other  sports, 
records  are  broken  year 
by  year.  A new  figure 
was  set  last  spring,  when 
George  Lyon,  the  present 
titleholder,  walked  away 
with  the  tenth  annual 
amateur  tournament, 
scoring  192  out  of  a pos- 
sible 200.  Mr.  Spotts’ 
record  of  191  lasted  just 
the  championship  season, 
which,  of  course,  is  about 
the  time  that  champion- 
ships are  supposed  to 
last,  championships  being 
popular.  Yet  Spotts,  Sr.,  has  been  one  of 
the  most  consistent  scorers  the  game 
has  seen.  He  has  a record  of  breaking 
163  out  of  180,  which  is  no  mean  achieve- 
ment, and  there  is  no  telling  what  he 
will  do  when  he  faces  the  traps  at  this 
year’s  championship.  Like  the  present 
champion,  Mr.  Lyon,  he  is  accustomed 
to  shooting  over  water,  both  men  being 
frequent  contestants  at  the  Travers 
Island  traps,  and  not  unfamiliar  with 
those  at  Larchmont,  others  of  the  Sound 
clubs,  and  Ardsley  on  the  Hudson. 

The  professional  game  is  as  old  as 
choke  guns  nearly,  but  the  amateur 
sport  began  making  history  not  so  very 
long  ago.  Certain  of  the  baseball  play- 
ers who  have  felt  the  necessity  of  an 
outlet  for  their  activities  in  the  off  sea- 
son have  joined  the  amateur  ranks,  and 
shoot  with  considerable  regularity.  Every 
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trap-shooter  has  heard  of  Lester  German, 
who,  if  memory  serves,  was  once  a catch- 
er on  the  New  York  Baseball  Club,  and 
a pretty  good  catcher,  too.  German  has 
w’on  more  than  one  big  match  at  the 
clay  targets.  The  newcomers  from  the 
baseball  ranks  who  are  well  known  from 
one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other  are 
Christy  Mathewson,  Otis  Crandall,  per- 
haps the  best  natured  man  who  ever 
entered  the  pitcher’s  box,  and  Chief 
Bender,  the  Chippewa.  Bender’s  par- 
ticipation in  the  shooting  game  is  not 
so  very  startling,  for  he  has  been  a 
golfer  for  some  time,  and  has  the  sports- 
man’s disposition,  as  have  most  of  the 


members  of  his  tribe.  The  same  com- 
mand of  nerves,  the  same  “control”  that 
most  of  the  baseball  experts,  Hughey 
Jennings  included,  seem  to  think  is  all 
but  inseparable  from  the  national  game, 
is  so  very  valuable  in  all  sports  that  it 
is  hardly  surprising  to  find  an  expert  in 
one  game  hungering  for  an  outlet  in 
another. 

That’s  the  word,  “hungering.”  And 
perhaps  there  is  nothing  better  than 
trap-shooting  to  satisfy  that  hunger. 
The  point  is  that  it  is  a mistake  to  wait 
for  the  urge  of  another  sport  to  drive 
one  to  the  traps.  The  season  is  what 
one  makes  it,  and  “looking  down  a blue 
barrel”  is  as  comfortable  and  pleasant 
and  altogether  good  for  the  man  who 
likes  to  have  his  mind  and  his  muscles 
always  at  command,  in  November  as 
in  April, 


The  first  amateur  championship  was 
held  in  December,  1909,  but  there  was 
no  championship  the  following  year.  For 
the  last  five  years  the  big  shoot  has  been 
held  in  the  spring.  There  is  every  in- 
dication that  the  title  match  will  con- 
tinue to  be  held  in  March  or  April.  The 
idea  is  that  the  winter  matches  are  val- 
uable in  bringing  out  the  best  shots  and 
eliminating  those  who  would  have  little 
chance  in  any  engagement  of  real  class. 
In  the  course  of  these  winter  shoots 
there  is  also  the  opportunity  to  become 
accustomed  to  all  sorts  of  backgrounds 
and  all  sorts  of  conditions,  so  that  no 
matter  where  the  title  match  is  held,  the 
survivor  of  the  winter 
season  is  apt  to  maintain 
his  best  form. 

Among  the  previous 
holders  of  the  amateur 
trophy  are  Charles  H. 
Newcomb,  of  Philadel- 
phia, B.  M.  Higginson, 
Jr.,  Harry  Kahler,  and 
John  H.  Hendrickson, 
who  won  the  first  cham- 
pionship in  1905.  Wil- 
liam M.  Foord,  of  Wil- 
mington, Delaware,  is  al- 
so on  the  list.  Until  this 
year’s  big  shoot  is  held, 
however,  all  honors  will 
rest  with  Lyon,  who,  be- 
sides being  champion,  is 
also  the  holder  of  the 
season’s  long  run  prize 
for  breaking  sixty-six 
straight. 

Once  upon  a time  there 
was  an  objection  to  wo- 
men competing  in  the 
amateur  championship. 
It  was  felt  that  they  were 
too  slow  in  moving  from 
station  to  station,  were 
certain  to  have  no  chance 
for  first  place,  and  there- 
fore were  merely  nuisan- 
ces. It  is  true  that  they 
have  never  competed  up- 
on quite  even  terms  with 
men,  but  they  have  lived 
down  the  imputation  that 
they  were  hardly  to  be  trusted  with 
guns.  They  have  been  in  recent  years 
as  up  to  date  in  “score  courtesy”  as  men. 
It  is  no  easy  task  to  handle  a big  shoot, 
but  George  J.  Corbett,  who  has  handled 
many,  seems  to  find  women  no  more 
troublesome  than  men.  “I  can  see  no 
reason,”  said  he  the  other  day,  “why 
women  should  not  be  allowed  to  compete 
with  men.  There  are  many  who  can 
break  150  out  of  200  targets,  which 
ought  to  qualify  any  one  to  shoot  any- 
where, regardless  of  .sex.” 

JpOOTBALL,  of  course,  is  out  of  season, 
at  least  in  the  east,  but  there  are  no 
signs  of  a decline  in  the  warfare  between 
the  American  and  the  Rugby  game  in 
California.  The  honors,  at  this  writing, 
are  with  the  American  game.  The  re- 
vival seems  to  have  been  well  supported. 
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be  continued;  but  these  regattas,  even 
with  the  dual  races,  do  not  absorb  the 
rowing  vitality  of  the  American  col- 
leges. Rowing  is  an  expensive  form  of 
sport.  In  most  cases  it  could  not  be 
supported  without  the  helping  hand  of 
football.  It  is  too  good  a sport,  how- 
ever, to  depend  upon  any  other.  Short 
races  cost  less  time  and  less  money,  and 
therefore  should  be  encouraged.  Brown 
once  had  a crew.  So  did  Wesleyan.  So, 
also,  Dartmouth.  There  is  no  reason  why 
these  institutions  should  not  resume 
rowing  save  one.  That  one  is  expense. 
They  cannot  afford  to  send  boats  to 
Poughkeepsie,  especially  since  the 
stewards  have,  in  their  short-sighted 
way,  abandoned  the  two-mile  race  for 
fours.  Any  college  that  produced  a four 
nowadays  would  be  put  to  it  to  find  a 
course  upon  which  to  row,  and  an  op- 
ponent, out  of  the  club  class,  with  which 
to  compete. 


— amateur  for  the  first  year 
at  least.  It  seems  imma- 
terial whether  he  is  a pro- 
fessional or  an  amateur.  Can 
he  teach  rowing?  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that 
he  can.  He  has  turned  out 
splendid  Argonaut  crews  that 
have  had  more  than  their 
share  of  victory.  The  ma- 
terial at  Pennsylvania  is 
plentiful,  just  as  it  almost  al- 
ways has  been.  Last  year 
was  an  exception.  There  re- 
main critics  of  Vivian  Nick- 
alls,  great  oarsman  and  splen- 
did coach.  Just  what  there 
was  to  criticize  about  Vivian 
Nickalls  is  difficult  in  the  ex- 
treme to  understand.  I can- 
not but  believe  that  the 
younger  brother  was  some- 
thing of  a help  to  the  elder, 
waterwise  as  the  latter  may 
be,  in  his  handling  of  last 
year’s  Yale  crew.  Guy  Nick- 
alls  profited  not  a little  from 
the  coaching  of  Vivian. 

'J'HERE  has  been  talk  of  the 
institution  of  a real 
“Henley”  regatta  in  this 
country.  It  is  bound  to  come. 

Whether  the  races  are  held  at 
Poughkeepsie,  Saratoga,  or 
New  London,  or  perhaps  Car- 
negie Lake,  matters  not  a great 
deal.  The  great  need  is  for  shorter  races 
for  more  men.  It  is  possible,  but  not  nec- 
essarily probable,  that  the  Poughkeepsie 
Regatta  will  endure,  and  it  is  fairly  cer- 
tain that  the  annual  meeting  between 
Harvard  and  Yale  at  New  London  will 


have  been  going  up  to  Morn- 
ingsidc  Heights  for  many 
years,  but  never  until  this  fall 
have  I seen  anything  like  the 
gathering  of  Columbia  old- 
timers.  I am,  of  course, 
prejudiced.  Ah,  but  so  are 
the  old  Columbia  graduates, 
apparently.  Rowing  is  a great 
sport,  and  Columbia  is  rich 
in  rowing  traditions,  but  the 
biggest  impetus  to  all  college 
sports  comes  from  the  grid- 
iron game,  resuscitated  this 
year  with  so  much  sanity  at 
Morningside. 

JpORESTALLING  any  criti- 
cism of  a sectional  na- 
ture, and  thereby,  I hope, 
cutting  down  the  mail  from 
Seattle  and  points  east,  I 
should  like  to  go  on  record 
as  maintaining  that  football 
and  other  games  are  played 
not  between  the  east  and  the 
west,  the  north  and  the 
south,  but  between  particular 
institutions,  which,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  have  some  reason  for 
maintaining  athletic  relations. 
Some  day,  perhaps,  some  col- 
lege of  the  far  west  and  some 
college  of  the  far  east  will  find 
a way  to  meet  upon  what  in 
every  way  might  be  consid- 
ered even  terms.  Until  that 
day,  not  at  the  moment  on  the  calendar, 
we  shall  have  the  same  inconclusive  re- 
sults of  intersectional  matches,  as  al- 
ways. In  the  meantime  we  shall 
have  to  be  satisfied  with  things  as  they 
are. 


The  younger  Spotts  has  never  been  a champion,  but  mention 
of  his  name  gets  action  out  of  a clay  target. 

'J'HE  favorite  question  these  days, 
is,  “What  is  the  matter  with  Yale?” 

Yale’s  standing  has  been  measured,  in 
the  popular  sense,  by  her  success  in 
sports.  There  was  a feeling,  however, 
that  that  success  was  due  not  solely  to 


Palo  Alto  is  the  last  stronghold  of  the 
imported  game,  and  from  Palo  Alto  are 
issued  from  time  to  time  postcards  call- 
ing the  attention  of  the  football  world 
to  the  athletic  isolation  of  Leland  Stan- 
ford University.  The  more  or  less  quiet 
uprising  can  hardly  be  suppressed  in  the 
long  run.  There  are  many  men  at  Stan- 
ford who  like  to  play  Rugby  football  for 
the  fun  of  it.  It  is  a question,  I think, 
how  long  they  would  play  for  the  fun 
of  it  were  the  American  game  intro- 
duced. I doubt  if  Rugby  football  will 
ever  take  root  in  this  country.  One  of 
the  most  ardent  advocates  of  the  Eng- 
lish game,  whom  I met  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  Douglas  Erskine,  was  a veteran 
of  the  famous  Olympic  Club  of  eleven 
years  ago.  and,  I believe,  in  the  heart 
of  him  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  Ameri- 
can game. 


'J'HE  University  of  Pennsylvania  is  to 
have  an  amateur  coach 


the  presence  of  remarkable  material, 
good  coaching,  and  keen  knowledge  of 
all  sports.  There  was  an  idea  prevalent 
that  “Yale  spirit,”  whatever  that  was, 
had  something  to  do  with  success.  I be- 
lieve it  had.  I believe  too  that  the  old 
Yale  spirit  is  not  dead,  but  dormant. 
One  does  not  have  to  shoulder  a 
lieve  it  had.  I believe  too  that  the  old 
days,  to  be  a real  Yale  man,  but  one 
does  have  to  make  a more  serious  ob- 
jection than  is  noticeable  nowadays  to 
himself  being  shouldered  off  said  side- 
walk. The  “passive  interference”  of 
Tom  Shevlin  is  an  old  story.  So  also 
is  the  anything  but  passive  interference 
of  the  same  Shevlin.  Guy  Nickalls  is 
today  more  of  a Yale  man  than  many 
another  Eli. 


A PROPOS  of  this  same  elusive  thing 
called  “spirit,”  it  is  interesting  to 
note  just  what  the  revival  of  football 
has  done  for  Columbia.  I 


Winter  Nocturne:  Subway  Exit 

FROM  underground  come  creeping  forth  the  jgnomes 
Who  toiled  by  day  to  spin  the  cloth  of  gold 
On  many  looms.  Anon,  a gust  of  cold 
Attacks  the  rout  and  sweeps  them  to  their  homes. 

— Elias  Lieberman. 
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Why  Are  National  Forests? 


By  W.  P.  LAWSON 


Old  bum  on  Coconino  National  Forest  near  Flagstaff , Arizona.  This  is  an  example  of  the  destruction  caused  by  fires 
before  the  Forest  Service  fire  preventive  system  was  put  in  force. 


WHEN  Columbus  anticipated  pres- 
ent-day advice  and  saw  America 
first,  he  was  doubtless  unmindful 
of  the  fact  that  the  forests  of  the  terri- 
tory called  later  the  United  States 
contained  timber  in  quantity  and  variety 
far  beyond  that  upon  any  area  of  sim- 
ilar size  in  the  world.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  those  early  forests 
covered  850,000,000  acres  (over  1,300,000 
square  miles)  and  bore  a stand  of  not 
less  than  5,200,000,000,000  feet  of 
merchantable  timber.  No  wonder  wood 
seemed  to  the  early  settlers  inexhaustible 
and  more  of  a liability,  in  bulk,  than  an 
asset! 

Demand,  nevertheless,  has  crept  up  to 
and  passed  supply.  The  present  rate  of 
American  cutting  is  three  times  the  an- 
nual growth  of  our  forests.  And  of  the 
five  great  original  forest  regions,  the 
eastern,  southern,  central,  Rocky  Moun- 
tain and  Pacific,  the  eastern  and  south- 
ern are,  comparatively  speaking,  nearing 
exhaustion,  the  great  pineries  of  the  lake 
states  are  coming  to  the  end  of  their 
yield,  and  heavy  inroads  have  been  made 
upon  the  supply  of  commercially  val- 
uable timber  throughout  all  parts  of 
the  country. 

Of  course  there  are  a few  trees  left: 
approximately  550,000,000  acres  of 
them;  they  cover  about  a quarter  of 
the  United  States.  We  are  dealing  in 
big  figures;  but  the  principles  of 
mathematics  hold  notwithstanding,  and 


it  is  easy  to  calculate  that  if  three  times 
the  amount  of  wTood  growing  is  cut  each 
year,  it  will  not  be  an  eternity  before 
saws  and  axes  are  no  longer  of  any  great 
utility. 

We  take  from  our  forests  yearly,  in- 
cluding waste  in  logging  and  in  manu- 
facture, more  than  30,000,000  cubic  feet 
of  wood,  valued  at  over  $1,875,000,000. 
Among  the  soft  woods  in  1913  the  pro- 
duction of  yellow  pine  lumber  amounted 
to  about  15,000,000,000  feet.  Douglas 
fir  of  the  northwest  held  second  place, 
with  nearly  5,500,000,000  feet;  white 
pine  with  2,500,000,000  feet  ranked 
third,  though  less  was  produced  than  in 
the  preceding  year.  Oak  was  first 
among  hardwoods  with  three  and  one- 
fifth  billion  feet  and  was  followed  in 
order  by  maple,  red  gum,  tulip,  poplar, 
chestnut,  birch  and  beech. 

At  present  writing  forests  privately 
owned  contain  some  four-fifths  of  the 
nation’s  standing  timber;  the  national 
forests  one-fifth.  It  was  the  gradual 
but  inevitable  decrease  in  our  total 
forested  area  and  the  eventual  prospect 
of  a timber  famine  which  first  drew  the 
attention  of  the  government  to  the  advis- 
ability of  setting  aside  certain  portions 
of  the  public  lands  as  forest  reserves  to 
be  administered  under  recognized  for- 
estry principles.  And  it  is  with  a 
thought  for  the  needs  of  the  future  as 
well  as  the  demands  of  today  that  the 
United  States  Forest  Service,  in  charge 


of  these  areas,  is  working  out  its  prob- 
lems. 

In  fact,  from  February  1,  1905,  when 
the  forests  were  transferred  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  that  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Service  has  been  work- 
ing overtime  on  the  job  of  measuring 
and  classifying  the  various  resources  of 
the  forests,  exploring  and  mapping  their 
300,000  square  miles  of  country  ami 
administering  them  in  as  fair  and  busi- 
nesslike a manner  as  it  could.  And  in 
a little  over  ten  y? are  the  Service  (at 
first  under  the  direction  of  Gifford 
Pinchot,  later  with  Henry  S.  Graves  as 
Forester)  has  performed  a task  truly 
herculean. 

The  Forest  Sendee  has  in  that  time 
worked  out  a set  of  scientific  forestry 
principles  which  direct  forest  manage- 
ment, has  reduced  the  fire  danger  on 
government  areas  to  a minimum,  has 
opened  up  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  wild  and  formerly  inaccessible 
mountain  country  through  the  con- 
struction of  roads,  trails  and  telephone 
lines,  and  has  sold  and  leased  timber, 
range,  water-power  sites  and  other 
forest  uses  as  these  were  applied  for, 
until  during  the  fiscal  year  of  1913  the 
sum  of  $2,500,000  was  paid  in  for  bene- 
fits received.  It  has  also  (and  this  is 
for  many  reasons  no  unimportant  mat- 
ter) secured  and  trained  a body  of  pub- 
lic servants,  for  the  most  part  young 
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men,  which  will  compare  very,  very 
favorably  with  the  personnel  of  any  or- 
ganization, public  or  private,  in  the 
world.  “The  spirit  of  the  Forest  Ser- 
vice,” a familiar  slogan  to  all  forest 
officers,  expresses  something  fine  and 
unselfish  and  full  of  the  better  sort  of 
efficiency.  It  is  a spirit  instinct  with 
loyalty  and  the  wish  for  honorable  ser- 
vice. 

In  1913  over  495,000,000  feet  of  na- 
tional forest  timber,  worth  more  than 

51. 075. 000,  was  cut  under  sale  by  dif- 
ferent purchasers.  Contracts  were 
closed  with  six  thousand  individual 
purchasers  for  the  sale  of  more  than  two 
billion  feet  of  timber  worth  about 
$4,500,000,  to  be  removed  during  a pe- 
riod of  years.  Over  121,000,000  feet  of 
timber,  worth  $121,000,  were  given  away 
to  38,000  settlers,  miners  and  others  to 
develop  their  farms  and 
claims.  More  than 
1,550,000  cattle,  horses 
and  swine,  and  7,860,000 
sheep  and  goats  were 
grazed  on  forest  ranges 
by  27,000  stockmen. 

Seventy-six  power  plants, 

800  hotels,  rest  houses 
and  summer  resorts,  and 
1400  stores  and  other 
business  buildings  were 
operating  on  the  forests 
under  permit.  One  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  new 
mining  claims  were  pat- 
ented within  the  forests, 
where  the  total  mining 
population  was  more  tnan 

24.000.  Twenty  thousand 
permanent  settlers  oc- 
cupied farms  within  the 
forest  boundaries.  One 
and  a half  million  camp- 
ers, hunters  and  other 
pleasure-seekers  used  the 
forests  as  recreation 
grounds. 


Two  thousand  four  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-two fires  were  extinguished  during 
the  year  by  forest  officers.  Four  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  eighty-six  preda- 
tory animals,  including  mountain  lions, 
coyotes,  and  wolves  were  killed  to  pro- 
tect stock  grazing  on  the  forests.  More 
than  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of 
road,  275  miles  of  fire  line,  3,800  miles 
of  telephone  line,  and  2,600  miles  of 
trail  were  built.  Thirty  thousand  acres 
of  burned-over  land  were  sown  or 
planted  to  young  trees. 

In  the  conduct  of  its  business  the  Ser- 
vice lays  continual  stress  upon  the  prin- 
ciples which  underlie  and  inform  its 
various  activities.  “You  will  see  to  it,” 
runs  the  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  the  Forester — the  letter 
defining  policy,  “that  the  wrater,  wrood 
and  forage  of  the  reserves  are  conserved 


and  wdsely  used  for  the  benefit  of  the 
homebuilder  first  of  all,  upon  whom  de- 
pends the  best  permanent  use  of  lands 
and  resources  alike.  The  continued  pros- 
perity of  the  agricultural,  lumbering, 
mining  and  livestock  interests  is  directly 
dependent  upon  a permanent  and  acces- 
sible supply  of  w'ater,  w'ood  and  forage, 
as  well  as  upon  the  present  and  future 
use  of  these  resources  under  business- 
like regulations  enforced  with  prompt- 
ness, effectiveness  and  common  sense.  In 
the  management  of  each  reserve  local 
questions  will  be  decided  upon  local 
grounds;  the  dominant  industry  will  be 
considered  first,  but  with  as  little  re- 
striction to  minor  industries  as  may  be 
possible;  sudden  changes  in  industrial 
conditions  will  be  avoided  by  gradual 
adjustment  after  due  notice,  and  wffien 
conflicting  interests  must  be  reconciled 
the  question  will  always 
be  decided  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  great- 
est good  to  the  greatest 
number  in  the  long  run.” 

That  these  admonitions 
have  been  heeded  is  best 
proven  by  the  fact  that 
local  residents  have 
turned  from  their  skepti- 
cism to  an  ungrudging 
acceptance  of  the  Ser- 
vice’s aims.  What  chiefly 
remains  today  of  the  bit- 
ter antagonism  of  a dec- 
ade or  so  ago  is  an  oc- 
casional feeble  wail  from 
anachronistic  highway- 
men of  the  cult  of  Some- 
thing-for-Nothing.  And 
these,  even,  realizing  the 
expensive  futility  of  their 
efforts,  are  losing  heart  of 
hope.  The  notes  of  their 
swran  song  sound  thin  and 
faint — the  sw\an  song 
of  the  “good  old”  graft- 
full  days. 


Burning  brush  under  observation  to  “clean  house ” on  a forest  be- 
fore the  fire  season  begins. 
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The  Christmas  spirit  does  not  stop  at  trenches.  Our  illustration  shows  two  German  soldiers  on  the  battle 
line.  Their  government  has  presented  them  with  new  coats  and  boots,  and,  with  a certain  irony,  added  a 
Christmas  tree  to  make  the  day  seem  more  joyous. 
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Of  a Fighting  Clan 


By  HARRY  INNESS  SILLIMAN 


COLONEL  THOMAS  RAMSDEN 
gently  stroked  his  goatee  and 
talked  war.  He  had  been  doing 
that  for  a long  time,  ever  since  those 
bloodshot  ted  years  when  he  had  served 
with  a gallant  regiment  and  won  his  title. 
No  one  ever  questioned  his  bravery,  no 
one  ever  doubted  his  patriotism,  no  one 
ever  talked  to  him  of  universal  peace  and 
disarmament,  for  he  was  a fighting  man, 
clean  through  to  the  bone. 

On  this  particular  evening  his  auditors 
were  more  attentive  to  what  he  said 
than  ever  before,  for  the  long  talked- 
of  war  had  come  and  the  nation  had 
raised  itself  up  to  meet  it  with  fervid 
patriotism. 

The  call  had  been  made  for  troops, 
men  and  more  men  had  been  asked  for. 
Flags  were  flying  everywhere. 

Men  talked  of  the  grandeur  of  the 
race,  of  its  ancient  fighting  spirit ; women 
sighed  and  raised  their  hand  tremulously 
to  their  throats  to  ease  something  that 
clutched  them  there. 

“The  nation/'  the  Colonel  was  saying, 
“has  too  long  remained  passive  and 
supine.  The  enemy  has  spent  years  in 
preparing;  we  have  frittered  away  our 
time  on  sordid  things.  But  though  we 
be  unprepared,  though  our  navy  be  a 
travesty  and  our  army  a rabble,  we  will 
go  forth,  gentlemen,  bravely,  glad  of 
the  chance  and  lick  them,  yes,  lick  them, 
by  Gad  with  our  bare  hands  if  needs  be.” 

Then  he  looked  at  his  withered  old 
hands  and  sighed.  His  days  of  fighting 
were  over;  he  could  only  exhort,  only 
send  forth  to  the  field  and  the  trenches 
liis  only  boy,  Tom.  He  smiled  and 
thanked  God  he  had  him  to  send. 

“My  boy,”  he  said  softly,  “goes  to- 
morrow, and  my  only  regret  is  that 
he  is  the  only  one  I have  to  send.” 

The  way  he  said  it  gripped  and 
thrilled  his  auditors. 

Burton,  who  was  quite  as  old  as  he, 
but  had  never  married,  sighed  and  then 
locked  his  old  fingers  and  rubbed  them 
together  gently  as  though  to  drive  the 
chill  of  age  from  the  joints. 

“He’s  a fine  lad,  Colonel;  a fine  lad, 
the  finest  I know,”  he  said.  “He’ll  make 
a good  soldier ; his  father’s  son ; but  he’s 
all  you  have  and  it’s  a pity  he  has  to 
go,  now,  when  he’s  such  a comfort  to 
you  and  Annie.” 

The  Colonel  blinked  his  eyes  for  a 
moment,  but  only  a moment.  He 
straightened  up  proudly  and  said:  “Fine 
as  he  is,  good  as  he  is,  much  as  I love 
him,  I glory  in  the  chance  to  give  him 
to  his  country;  to  send  him  out  to  fight 
for  the  old  flag.  God,  how  I wish  I 
could  go  with  him,  to  march  and  fight 
by  his  side;  to  the  end,  no  matter  what 
it  might  be.” 

And  he  meant  quite  all  he  said  and 
more. 


TN  A little  room  in  a fine  old  house, 
with  quaint  little  gables,  and  great 
noble  trees  all  around  it,  a beautiful  old 
lady  was  packing  the  kit  of  the  soldier 
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boy  who  was  going  forth  to  answer  his 
country’s  call  in  the  morning  She  stood 
beside  a canopied  bed.  It  had  been  her 
grandmother’s.  On  it  she  had  given 
birth  to  the  boy,  Tom.  She  seemed  to 
feel  again  the  pain  of  the  travail,  seemed 
again  to  go  down  through  the  valley  of 
the  shadows  to  the  dark  river;  seemed 
again  to  hear  its  waves  lapping  the 
shore;  seemed  again  to  come  back  out 
of  the  shadows  to  hear  that  she  would 
live,  she  who  had  married  late  in  fife 
and  had  feared,  with  a cold,  icy  fear, 
what  childbirth  would  mean  to  her; 
seemed  again  to  hear  the  cry  of  that 
little  purple  bit  of  soft  humanity  they 
placed  in  her  arms  and  told  her  was  all 
her  own.  Oh,  the  great  joy,  the  inde- 
scribable relief  of  the  moment,  how  well 
she  remembered  them.  And  the  boy, 
how  he  had  thrived;  how  fine  and 
strong  and  manly  he  had  grown;  what 
rare  good  chums  they  had  been.  How 
great  his  love;  how  deep  his  devotion; 
how  wonderful  his  thoughtfulness. 

Her  husband  had  always  been  good  to 
her;  she  never  doubted  the  depth 
of  his  love;  but  always  she  regarded 
him  with  a certain  awe  and  timidity; 
the  gentleness,  the  tenderness  she  craved 
had  to  come  from  the  boy,  for  her  hus- 
band was  austere,  stern,  a patriotic 
zealot;  a fighting  man  to  the  bone. 

CHE  pushed  back  a wisp  of  silvery  hair 
and  went  on  with  her  work.  How 
often  she  had  prepared  the  boy  for  his 
little  fishing  and  camping  pilgrimages; 
she  knew  just  what  he  needed.  It  had 
been  such  a pleasure  for  her  to  plan  for 
his  pleasure;  it  seemed  as  though  she 
were  going  to  share  it  all  with  him.  A 
tear  fell  upon  a little  pile  of  snow-white 
handkerchiefs.  It  was  different  now; 
she  was  sending  him  forth  to  she  knew 
not  what.  A wave  of  rebellion  swept 
over  her.  Had  she  begotten  him  to  go 
from  her  in  this  way?  Had  she  borne 
that  terrible  pain,  withstood  that  awful 
stress,  loved  him,  worshiped  him  to  give 
him  up  as  food  for  the  guns?  Some- 
thing seemed  to  lift  the  weight  of  the 
years  from  her  shoulder;  she  straight- 
ened up  and  in  her  eyes  there  was  the 
fire  of  a great  protest. 

From  outside  there  came  the  sound 
of  the  drums  and  a great  and  mighty 
cheer.  A realization  of  her  helplessness 
struck  her  like  a cruel  blow,  and  she 
sank  sobbing  by  the  bedside. 

From  the  lower  floor  there  came  a 
cheery  call:  “Mother,  mother,  dear.” 

With  a great  effort  she  calmed  herself 
and  answered:  “Yes,  Tommy,  here  I 
am,”  and  she  went  forth  to  meet  her 
boy. 

“Oh,  mumsy,”  he  cried,  “I  was  just 
over  to  say  good-by  to  General  Brevort. 
He’s  stronger  this  evening  and  they  had 
him  out  on  the  porch  in  his  chair.  He 
talked  fine  to  me,  mother,  said  I was 
my  father's  son  and  that  I would  likely 
come  back  and  make  the  laurel  wreath 
wither  on  his  brow.  Oh,  mother,  it’s 
great  to  be  told  I’m  like  father  and  that 


I’m  going  to  be  brave  and  fine  like  him, 
‘measure  up  to  the  traditions  of  my 
race,’  that's  what  the  General  said.” 

“Of  course,  it’s  fine,  my  boy,  my  great, 
brave  boy,”  she  whispered  as  she  pushed 
back  his  brown  hair  and  kissed  him  on 
the  brow,  “but  what  of  mother  back 
here  at  home  without  you?  Had  you 
thought  of  that?’ 

His  arms  tightened  about  her  and  his 
brave  young  voice  quavered  in  spite  of 
his  efforts  to  hold  it  steady.  “Of 
course  I have  thought  of  that,  mumsy,” 
he  whispered,  “thought  of  it  so  much 
today;  but  somehow  I forgot  it  all  when 
General  Brevort  spoke  to  me  as  he  did. 
Sometimes,  mother,  I feel  that  I should 
not  go  and  leave  you;  I almost  do  not 
want  to  go.  But  I must  conquer  that, 
must  I not,  mother  dear,  for  that  is 
cowardice  and  there  never  was  a coward 
by  my  name,  that’s  what  father  says.” 

The  mother  sighed.  “Yes,  you  must 
conquer  it,  my  boy,”  she  agreed.  Then, 
after  a moment,  she  hugged  him  hungrily 
and  whispered,  “But,  you  don’t  tell  your 
father  this,  promise  me  you’ll  not  forget 
it  entirely?” 

“I’ll  never  forget  it,  mother,”  he  sob- 
bed on  her  breast  just  as  he  had  always 
done  in  the  bygone  days  when  he  was 
taken  to  task  and  asked  by  her  to  prom- 
ise never  to  commit  an  offense  again. 

Then  she  led  him  gently  into  her 
room  and  side  by  side  they  knelt  and 
prayed  to  the  God  they  loved  and  feared. 


TJJf  ITH  the  dawn  he  marched  away  and 
” the  last  thing  he  saw  as  he  turned  on 
the  brow  of  the  hill  was  his  father 
standing  straight  and  stem,  spartan  to 
the  core,  with  hand  raised  in  salute, 
while  by  his  side  stood  the  little  woman 
in  gray,  swaying  like  a frail  reed.  She 
seemed  to  see  him  turn  even  at  that 
great  distance  and  waved  her  hand 
bravely.  Then,  her  last  supreme  effort 
at  containment  exhausted,  she  tottered 
toward  the  door. 


'J'HE  summer  had  waned  and  autumn 
had  come.  From  out  along  the  far- 
flung  battle  lines  there  came  diumally 
news  of  great  slaughter.  The  little  wo- 
man in  the  Ramsden  home  was  now 
only  a wisp  of  her  former  frail  self. 
Now  and  then  there  came  to  her  letters 
from  her  boy  at  the  front.  She  read 
and  reread  them  and  kissed  the  paper 
on  which  they  were  written  until  the 
writing  became  obliterated.  What  de- 
lightful, boyish  letters  they  were;  brave, 
all  of  them,  but  between  the  lines  the 
mother’s  intuition  read  much  that  sick- 
ened and  saddened  her.  He  asked  so 
often  about  his  dog,  “Dot.”  Did  he 
still  chase  the  muskrats  down  along  the 
willows;  had  the  cherries  in  the  old  yard 
thrived;  did  old  Matilda,  the  cook,  still 
bake  those  turn-overs  he  loved? 

The  boy  was  homesick;  he  would  not 
admit  it  to  himself;  he  would  not  have 
thought  of  telling  her;  but',  unknowing- 
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ly,  he  told  her  in  every  letter  he  wrote. 

His  letters  to  his  father  were  the  let- 
ters of  a soldier;  he  told  of  camp  life,  of 
days  and  nights  in  the  trenches,  of  this 
movement,  of  that  movement;  he  told 
of  official  incompetency;  of  blunders  as 
he  saw  them,  and  of  the  brilliancy  of 
charges  and  maneuvers;  he  played  the 
war  game  with  the  old  soldier  because 
he  knew  him  to  be  a fighting  man. 

He  opened  his  heart  to  his  mother, 
for  he  knew  she  would  understand. 

And  then  one  bleak  day  there  came  a 
new  list  of  the  dead,  longer  than  any 
that  had  preceded  it — and  his  name  led 
all  the  rest.  He  had  died  bravely,  glori- 
ously, at  the  head  of  a charge,  right  up 
with  the  colors ; died  as  befitted  a Rams- 
den. 

The  Colonel  carried  the  news  to  his 
wife;  carried  in  sorrow,  but  with  the 
pride  of  sacrifice  that  Priam  must  have 
shown  when  he  brought  Hector  home. 
He  sought  to  soothe  her  by  telling  her 
that  the  War  Department  had  given 
honorable  mention  of  their  boy;  tried 


to  tell  her  what  that  meant ; tried  to,  not 
knowing  that  what  meant  much  to  him 
meant  nothing  to  her. 

He  had  thought  the  blow  would  kill 
her,  but  it  did  not.  She  sat  quietly  until 
he  had  finished  and  then  asked  him  to 
leave  her.  Softly  he  withdrew.  He  had 
never  understood  her;  he  did  not  under- 
stand her  now. 

He  wandered  out  of  the  house  and  to 
the  home  of  General  Brevort.  The  old 
soldier  was  in  his  library,  a gouty  foot 
propped  on  a hassock. 

“Colonel,”  he  said,  “it  is  sad,  sad 
news;  too  bad,  too  bad,  but  he  died  his 
father’s  son  just  as  I told  him  he  would. 
You  should  feel  proud,  Colonel,  proud 
that  God  privileged  you  to  give  such 
a boy  to  your  country;  he  was  worthy 
of  his  race  and  his  name.” 

“He  died,”  the  Colonel  said,  head 
thrown  back,  eyes  dry  of  tears,  “as  I 
would  he  should  die  if  die  he  had  to — 
up  with  the  colors.”  * 

Beside  the  old  canopied  bed  the 


mother  knelt.  “Oh,  God,”  she  prayeu, 
“take  me  home  to  my  boy.  He 
died  and  I know  not  where  he  lies.  They 
say  I should  be  proud  that  he  died  as  he 
did.  If  he  had  to  die,  oh,  God,  why 
could  he  not  have  died  in  the  arms  that 
nursed  him  as  a babe,  sheltered  him  a| 
a boy  and  strengthened  him  as  a man  .' 
— What  are  the  quarrels  of  nations  to 
me,  his  mother? — He  wanted  to  stay 
with  me;  he  would  have  given  me  his 
love,  his  care  and  his  devotion  all  my 
days,  and  his  eyes  would  have  been  the 
last  to  look  into  mine,  when  Thou  called 
me  home. — I am  going  to  sleep,  God 
here  beside  the  bed  on  which  I bore  him 
— Let  me  awake  with  Thee,  oh,  God,  and 
my  boy.” 

The  Colonel  found  her  when  he  came 
home  with  General  Brevort ’s  words  ring- 
ing like  a pean  in  his  ears. 

He  marveled  that  death  had  mold- 
ed such  a beautiful  smile  upon  her 
lips. 

He  could  not  understand,  for  he  was 
only  a fighting  man. 


A Moving-Picture  Library 

By  O.  R.  GEYER 


A GENERATION  hence  the  young 
people  of  Iowa  will  study  the 
history  of  their  state  with  the  aid 
of  the  kinetographic  art,  as  the  result  of 
the  founding  of  the  first  moving-picture 
library  for  purely  historical  purposes. 
This  new  library  marks  another  step  for- 
ward in  the  work  of  the  collector  of  his- 
torical documents  and  objects,  as  it  will 
enable  the  student  of  history  in  the 
future  to  visualize  the  important  hap- 
penings of  the  present  history-making 
epoch  in  Iowa.  Before  many  years 
nearly  every  state  in  the  union  will  have 
its  moving-picture  library,  in  the  opinion 
of  prominent  educators  and  moving-pic- 
ture men. 

The  founder  of  the  Iowa  library  is 
Edgar  R.  Harlan,  curator  of  the  Histor- 
ical Department  of  Iowa,  who,  already, 
has  collected  more  than  50,000  feet  of 
film  in  which  are  depicted  scores  of  cur- 
rent event  matters  which  have  happened 
within  the  last  three  years.  To  this  col- 
lection will  be  added  other  Iowa  pic- 
tures taken  in  the  coming  years. 

School-children  fifty  years  from  today 
will  be  able  to  understand  more  clearly 
present-day  customs  and  manners  when 
they  see  thrown  upon  the  screen  some  of 


the  many  events  that  held  the  attention 
of  their  forefathers.  Lovers  of  athletics 
will  find  much  to  interest  them  in  the 
films  depicting  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant football  games  played  early  in 
the  twentieth  century.  The  advanced 
position  of  their  state  in  the  world  of 
agriculture  will  be  better  appreciated 
when  they  see  how  250,000  Iowans  gath- 
ered each  year  at  the  state  capital  to 
celebrate  a successful  crop  year. 

One  of  the  films  in  the  library  shows 
the  great  Keokuk  dam  in  operation. 
Another  presents  in  a striking  manner 
the  annual  “million  dollar”  livestock 
parade  at  the  state  fair,  one  of  the  great- 
est exhibitions  of  fine  livestock  in  the 
world.  Street  scenes  from  all  the  im- 
portant cities  constitute  an  important 
part  of  the  library,  which  also  includes 
scenes  taken  in  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant factories  and  industrial  plants. 
When  the  student  of  sociology  of  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  present  century  desires 
to  inquire  into  the  progress  of  the  better 
babies  movement,  he  can  have  recourse 
to  this  moving-picture  library,  instead 
of  searching  through  volumes  of  musty 
reports  in  another  section  of  the  build- 
ing. 


The  value  of  moving  pictures  in 
school  work  has  been  demonstrated  m 
many  ways  in  recent  years,  but  perhap? 
the  most  unusual  use  to  which  the  mov- 
ing-picture camera  has  been  put  was  the 
filming  of  a major  operation  in  one  of 
the  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  hospitals.  The 
surgeon  who  had  this  picture  taken  has 
used  it  extensively  in  instructing  his 
own  pupils  and  has  found  it  so  valuable 
in  this  respect  that  he  plans  to  add  to 
his  library  films  depicting  other  opera- 
tions. 

As  rapidly  as  the  films  lose  their  com- 
mercial value  they  are  turned  over  to 
the  historical  department  by  the  film 
companies  of  the  state.  They  are  stored 
away  in  airtight  tin  containers  in  steel 
vaults  kept  at  the  proper  temperature. 
These  films  may  be  recalled  at  any  time 
they  regain  any  commercial  value,  but 
otherwise  they  become  the  property  of 
the  library  and  may  be  lent  to  schools 
and  societies  for  educational  purposes. 
Calendars  will  be  made  of  the  various 
subjects  treated  in  each  film,  or  the  films 
may  be  cut  into  as  many  sections  as 
there  are  different  subjects  and  cata- 
logued accordingly.  This  feature  of  the 
library  plan  is  yet  to  be  worked  out. 


War-Time  Christmas 


By  JOYCE  KILMER 


T ED  by  a star,  a golden  star, 

^ The  youngest  star,  an  olden  star, 
Here  the  kings  and  the  shepherds  are, 
Akneeling  on  the  ground. 

What  did  they  come  to  the  inn  to  see? 
God  in  the  Highest,  and  this  is  He, 

A baby  asleep  on  His  mother’s  knee 
And  with  her  kisses  crowned. 
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Now  is  the  earth  a dreary  place, 

A troubled  place,  a weary  place. 

Peace  has  hidden  her  lovely  face 
And  turned  in  tears  away. 

Yet  the  sun,  through  the  war-cloud,  sees 
Babies  asleep  on  their  mothers’  knees. 

While  there  are  love  and  home — and  these— 
There  shall  be  Christmas  Day. 
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The  Woodworker  of  Galilee 


By  BOUCK  WHITE 


M' 


[ RS.  SPENCER  TRASK,  with  the 
collusion  of  the  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, has  appeared  in  what  is 
publicly  announced  to  be  “An  Answer 
to  the  Bouck  White  Book.”  Her  The 
Mighty  and  the  Lowly  openly  assails  my 
portrait  of  Jesus  as  a working-man  and 
a stirrer  up  of  the  working  masses  of 
his  day  in  the  Call  of  the  Carpenter. 
The  name  of  both  author  and  publisher 
give  to  this  attack  upon  me  a dignity 
that  merits  attention.  But  for  a deeper 
reason  still  the  thing  is  worthy  of  com- 
ment. It  is  a proof  of  the  fascination  of 
Jesus  for  the  modern  mind.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that 
a large  part  of  the 
controversy  of  the 
future  is  going  to  be 
centred  upon  the 
Galilean.  Jesus  has 
become  more  than  a 
personage;  he  is  an 
institution.  And  in 
the  war  of  classes 
that  is  impending, 
the  side  that  cap- 
tures him  will  have 
achieved  a stroke  of 
stratagem  of  the  first 
magnitude.  In  this 
connection  it  is  of 
interest  to  note  that 
the  author  of  this  at- 
tack upon  me  is  one 
born  and  bred  in  the 
privileged  class. 

From  private  car  to 
coach  waiting  to  re- 
ceive her,  her  life 
has  been  one  of  lux- 
urious state.  Prob- 
ably her  feet  have 
not  touched  the 
ground  more  often 
than  have  my  feet 
trodden  carpets  of 
velvet  and  Persian 
rugs.  So  that  she  in 
claiming  Jesus  for 
the  aristocracy,  is 
bringing  forth  after 
her  kind,  as  I in 
claiming  him  for  the 
disinherited,  a m 
bringing  forth  after 
my  kina. 

As  to  the  details  in 
her  attack,  they  need 
not  long  detain  us. 

Her  position  seems  to 
be  the  one  taken  by 
Ernest  Renan  in  his 
Life  of  Jesus.  She 
makes  him  to  be  a 
sweet  and  joyous 
meeting  his 
because  of 
unpleasant 
he  said  and 
some  truths  that  he 
blabbed.  It  is  con- 
ceded, even  by  those 
who  admire  Renan 


most,  that  the  picture  of  Jesus  as  a 
sweet-souled  poet  or  a high-thinking 
philosopher,  is  unable  to  account  for  the 
persistency  of  the  following  which  was 
raised  up  after  him,  nor  for  the  intense 
reaction  against  himself  in  his  lifetime. 

So  far  from  Katrina  Trask’s  attack 
upon  me  having  succeeded,  she  fails 
even  to  grasp  the  fundamental  position 
I assume.  If  my  Call  of  the  Carpenter 
is  original  at  any  point  it  is  in  the  ex- 
planation I give  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
I venture  to  believe  that  that  part  of 
the  book  is  going  to  be  the  main  con- 
tribution which  it  will  make  to  the 


world’s  thought.  I show  that  the  clew 
of  the  success  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
which  clew  had  been  sought  so  earnestly 
by  historians,  is  to  be  found  in  the  realm 
of  the  economic.  The  Roman  Empire 
was  the  system  at  work  in  the  ancient 
world.  She  did  not  conquer  nations; 
she  annexed  them  by  means  of  coalition 
with  the  local  capitalist  group  in  each 
country.  In  each,  until  the  Romans  ap- 
peared to  preach  this  doctrine  of  solidar- 
ity of  capital,  the  oneness  of  the  interest 
of  property  irrespective  of  national 
boundaries,  the  capital  classes  in  the 
various  countries  had  been  pillaging 
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The  most  successful  of  all  the  new  magazines 

Don’t  Be  a Social  Back  Number — 

If  you  are  out  of  step  with  the  whirling  progress  of  our 
time;  if  you  are  removed  from  its  magnetic  influences; 
if,  despite  your  youth,  you  are  becoming  an  old  fogey, 
or  an  old  maid,  or  an  old  bachelor,  or  an  old  bore;  if 
your  joie  de  vivre  is  dying  at  the  roots — then  you  must 
read  Vanity  Fair,  and  presto!  you  will  be  nimble-witted 
and  agile-minded  again — the  joy  of  the  picnic — the  life 
of  the  grill-room— sunshine  in  the  home. 

Six  months  of  Vanity  Fair  will  enable  you  to 
ignite  a dinner  party  at  fifty  yards 

Don’t  settle  down  comfortably  In  the  ooze.  The  world  is  moving, 
moving  on  all  eight  cylinders — some  folks  are  even  moving  on 
twelve  — and  you  might  Just  as  well  move  along  with  them. 
Don't  stall  yourself  on  life's  highroad  and  be  satisfied  to  take 
everybody  else's  dust.  Hop  up  and  take  a little  Joy  ride  on 
the  red  and  yellow  band-wagon— Vanity  Fair’s  band-wagon- 

Every  Issue  of  Vanity  Fair  Contains: 


If  yon  want  to  be  in  the  social 
and  artistic  swim,  tear  off  the 
coupon  in  the  lower  right  hand 
comer  of  this  page — and  mail  it 


We  Promise  Yon,  Solemnly 

that  Vanity  Fair  is  not 
Just  one  more  magazine. or 
even  a new  magazine  of  an 
old  kind — but  an  ALTO- 
GETHER NEW  KIND  OF 
MAGAZINE.  It's  an  en- 
tertaining Magazine  for 
Moderns. 

We  are  not  going  to  print 
any  pretty  girls'  heads  on 
its  covers.  We  are  going 
to  spare  you  the  agony  of 
sex  discussions.  We  shall 
publish  no  dreary  serial 
stories.  No  diariesoftravel. 
No  hack  articles  on  pre- 
paredness No  gloom.  No 
problem  stories.  No  arti- 
cles on  tariff,  or  irrigation, 
or  railroad  rates,  or  pure 
food,  or  any  other  statisti- 
cal subject. 

Cond£  NaSt  Publisher 
Frank  Crowninshield 
Editor 

25  Cents  a Copy 
Three  Dollars  a Year 


TME  STAOEl  First-night  and  behind- 
the-scenes  views  oi  ths  newest  plays— 
with  portraits. 

THE  OPERA  AND  MUSIC:  Stories 
and  portraits  of  the  new  singers,  com- 
posers. conductors  and  whatever  is  new 
about  the  old  ones. 

THE  ARTSt  Illustrated  news  and  criti- 
cisms of  pictures,  architecture,  books, 
sculpture. 

HUMOR?  The  most  original  and  aimn- 
ingworltsoiouryoungwritersandanists. 
PEOPLE:  Strikingsndunusu.il  portraits 
oi  celebrities  who  help  make  New  York 
a brilliant,  fascinating  merry-go-round. 
SPORTS:  An  illustrated  panorama  of 
golf,  tennis,  football,  racing,  polo  and  a 
dozen  other  outdoor  and  indoor  sports. 


PARIS  AND  LONDON:  The  latest  dl- 
verting  news  from  the  European  capitals. 


FASHIONS:  From  Paris,  London  and 
New  York  for  all  discriminating  men 
and  women. 

DOGS  AND  MOTORS:  Photographs 

of  the  best-bred  dogs  and  the  l»est-built 
motors,  with  descriptions  and  timely 
discussion  of  them. 

SHOPPING:  Anindextothe  best  shops, 
what  they  sell,  and  a shopping  oiler  that 
is  boundlointerestalcrtmcnand  women. 


If  yon  want  your  brain  kept 
powdered  and  well  groomed  for 
six  months,  just  tear  off,  fill  in 
and  mail  the  little  coupon  belou 


Try  a Little  Dollar  Diplomacy! 

You  think  nothing.  In  your  poor  deluded  way — of  paying  $2.00  for 
a theatre  ticket,  or  $1.35  for  a new  novel,  but  you  can  secure,  for 
$1.00  (half  the  cost  of  a single  theatre  ticket,  and  less  than  the 
cost  of  a single  novel!  on  entire  winter  of  Vanity  Fair  and  with 
it  more  entertainment  than  you  can  derive  from  dozens  of  sex 
plays  or  a shelf  full  of  problem  novels. 


Stop  where  you  are! 
Tear  off  that  coupon  1 
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each  other.  The  senatorial  oligarchy  of 
one  nation  would  declare  war  against  a 
neighboring  nation,  looking  to  the  spoils 
of  battle  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
campaign. 

Revenue  was  the  thing  around  which 
all  her  life  revolved,  and  she  brought 
these  others  to  the  same  way  of  think- 
ing. Rome  showed  to  the  privileged  class 
in  each  country  that  in  competing  among 
themselves  they  were  likely  to  meet  with 
the  fate  of  the  two  men  in  the  fable 
who,  disputing  with  each  other  for  the 
exclusive  ownership  of  the  beast,  looked 
up  to  see  the  ass  running  away  from 
both  of  them.  The  civil  wars  in  Rome 
herself  had  had  this  as  their  motive,  the 
patricians  and  plebs  endlessly  squabbling 
as  to  who  should  enjoy  the  wealth  that 
was  being  created  by  the  slave  class.  “Let 
us  cease  to  exploit  one  another,  and 
together  exploit  the  working  class,”  now 
was  Rome’s  proposal. 

The  idea  came  at  the  psychological 
moment.  The  slave  class,  estimated  by 
Gibbon  at  sixty  millions — an  entire  half 
of  the  world’s  population — was  straining 
at  all  the  hatches  of  the  slaver  and 
threatening  at  any  moment  to  break  out 
from  the  hold  and  win  a share  of  the 
sunshine  and  open  space  up  on  deck. 
Rome  had  felt  the  pressure  on  her  own 
hatchway  even  more  than  the  other  mas- 
ters of  the  vessel.  Her  restive  slave 
class  was  becoming  more  restive.  She 
had  erected  a statue  to  “Quiet,”  and 
had  tried  the  experiment  of  making 
Contentment  into  a religious  cult.  In 
vain.  The  seething  at  the  bottom  of 
society  was  becoming  ever  more  turbu- 
lent. Spartacus,  a few  years  before,  had 
shown  how  a revolt  could  be  conducted, 
and  the  object  lesson  was  fresh  in  mind 
— a star  of  hope  in  the  sky  of  every 
slave,  a portent  in  the  sky  of  every  own- 
er of  slaves.  Escaping  with  his  compan- 
ions from  the  slave  stable  at  Capua, 
where  they  were  being  fattened  for  the 
amphitheatre,  he  had  entrenched  him- 
self in  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano. 
From  thence  he  issued  a proclamation 
of  universal  freedom.  Slaves  from  plan- 
tations round  about  flocked  to  his 
standard.  He  became  the  head  of  a 
revolution.  Rome  sent  armies  against 
him  one  after  another,  only  to  see  them 
come  back  defeated.  For  two  inter- 
minable years  Spartacus  maintained  the 
war.  At  last  he  was  destroyed,  but  not 
until  he  had  struck  chill  into  the  spinal 
jelly  of  every  owner  of  human  flesh  in 
the  Roman  state.  Furthermore,  there 
was  constant  fear  lest  there  might  arise 
more  fools  like  the  Gracchi,  patrician 
traitors  to  their  class,  and  incite  the 
populace  to  demands  of  justice.  A meas- 
ure had  been  proposed  in  the  Roman 
Senate  to  dress  slaves  in  a uniform 
livery,  so  as  to  distinguish  them  from 
freemen.  It  was  killed  straightway  by 
the  argument  that  this  would  disclose  to 
the  slaves  their  numerical  strength.  We 
can  credit  Tacitus,  therefore,  when  he 
says  that  the  fear  of  slave  insurrection 
was  chronic. 

Accordingly,  Rome’s  proposal  of  a 
league  of  the  capitalist  class  everywhere 
was  greeted  with  instant  favor.  And  the 
empire  was  formed.  It  was  an  Intimi- 
dation Trust,  Rome,  as  promoter  of  the 
new  corporation,  being  its  master  spirit 
and  taking  a promoter’s  profit.  It  was 
an  oligarchy  of  oligarchies.  Formerly 


each  of  them  had  maintained  an  army  of 
its  own.  Now  these  were  rolled  into  one, 
with  an  Imperator  at  its  head.  By 
means  of  uniform  dress,  weapons,  tac- 
tics, and  organization,  the  united  armies 
were  disciplined  into  a fighting  unit  of 
high  efficiency.  Great  causeways  were 
built,  for  celerity  in  mobilizing  the 
legions.  These  roads  were  paved  with 
flat  stones,  so  as  to  make  for  swift 
marching.  They  were  carried  straight 
across  the  landscape,  cutting  through 
mountains,  and  carrying  over  valleys  on 
great  archways.  No  expense  was  spared 
in  shortening  distances — the  reach  of  the 
entire  military  force  into  the  district  of 
every  member  of  the  corporation  was 
the  heart  of  the  system.  Let  a local 
prince  or  princeling  in  any  part  of  the 
empire  send  in  a call  for  help  against  his 
mutinous  subjects,  within  forty-eight 
hours  there  would  glitter  on  the  horizon 
the  spear  flash  of  the  gathering  legions, 
bearing  down  upon  that  spot  from  every 
quarter  of  the  world. 

Cleveland’s  “the  cohesion  of  wealth” 
is  modern.  But  the  thing  itself  is  ancient. 
The  tendency  of  the  families  of  wealth 
in  every  country  to  form  a class  by 
themselves,  is  deepset  in  the  human 
make-up.  Rome  carried  the  tendency 
one  step  further — she  cemented  the 
moneyed  class  in  the  various  countries 
into  an  international  combine.  “Peace 
and  order”  were  at  last  secure.  An  an- 
titoxin against  insomnia  had  been  de- 
vised. Slave  owners  could  now  lay  their 
heads  on  their  pillows  at  night,  with- 
out the  fear  of  insurrection  gnaw- 
ing them  through  the  night-watches. 
An  uprising  of  the  toiling  masses, 
no  matter  how  formidable,  could  be 
handled.  Upon  a rebellious  district 
could  be  mobilized  in  shortest  time  six 
and  twenty  legions.  The  machinery  of 
intimidation  was  complete.  Man  was 
undermost,  and  property  paramount. 
The  “Golden  Age” — literally — set  in.  The 
Roman  Empire,  that  apotheosis  of  prop- 
erty rights,  fastened  itself  upon  the  world. 

TF  THIS  explanation  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire is  the  correct  one,  then  my  picture 
of  Jesus  as  the  leader  of  a social  revo- 
lution against  that  empire,  necessarily 
follows.  No  manly  man  could  have  been 
a contented  workman  beneath  the  crush- 
ing heel  of  a system  designed  to  degrade 
him  into  slavery;  he  would  have  neces- 
sarily issued  a declaration  on  independ- 
ence against  that  system.  Therefore  un- 
til my  presentation  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire as  a world-wide  confederation  of 
aristocracies  for  the  perpetuation  of 
human  servitude  has  been  overthrown, 
my  picture  of  Jesus  the  Carpenter  like- 
wise cannot  be  overthrown. 

I am  refreshingly  reminded  of  the  pub- 
licity already  obtained  by  my  presenta- 
tion of  this  nexus  between  the  Roman 
Empire  and  the  work  of  Jesus,  by  this 
paragraph  the  other  day  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Public  Ledger,  a journal  by  no 
means  known  as  of  radical  inclinations: 

“Jesus  has  been  the  subject  of  many 
reconstructions,  as  Renan’s,  others  like 
Bouck  White’s  Call  of  the  Carpenter” ; 
and  then  it  expresses  its  disappointment 
with  Mary  Austin’s  more  recent  attempt 
at  the  same  task,  because,  “One  is  dis- 
appointed, after  careful  reading  of  the 
book,  to  find  that  the  author  has  failed 
to  illumine  to  any  large  extent  the  rela- 
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tion  of  Jesus  to  the  Roman  world,  its 
wrongs,  oppression,  tyranny,  and  in- 
justice; and  that  too  much  space  has 
been  devoted  to  Jesus’  struggle  against 
the  mere  levitical  and  theological  ills  of 
his  time.  There  is  not  enough  of  the 
vital,  dynamic,  living  Christ,  who  came 
to  preach  the  sweet  Here  and  Now  as 
well  as  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.” 

The  chance  that  my  Call  of  the  Car- 
penter will  be  overthrown  diminishes 
with  each  passing  day.  The  only  one 
who  could  seriously  assail  the  Call  of 
the  Carpenter  is  some  man  of  Biblical 
scholarship,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that, 
despite  the  fact  of  the  book’s  wide  cir- 
culation, and  its  increasing  sweep  from 
day  to  day,  no  scholar  mind  has  under- 
taken to  oppose  it.  And  for  a reason. 
Historical  scholarship  means  the  spirit 
of  realism  applied  to  the  period  of  which 
it  treats;  and  Biblical  scholarship  is  of 
the  same  quality.  But  realism  is  merely 
another  word  for  the  economic  inter- 
pretation of  history,  since  economics 
pictures  people  of  a past  age  as  strug- 
gling with  the  same  every-day  problems 
that  we  are  struggling  with.  That  is 
quite  the  way  in  which  I discovered  my 
portrait  of  the  Galilean  Carpenter, 
namely,  an  attempt  to  interpret  the 
record  with  realism,  and  imagination’s 
power  to  make  a past  scene  live  again. 

Another  trend  of  our  time  will  con- 
tribute to  the  defense  of  my  position; 
namely,  Israel’s  present  day  attempt  to 
find  herself. 

The  Jews  are  going  to  rediscover 
Jesus.  And  they  are  going  to  find  in 
him  a fulcrum  whereby  to  bring  their 
democratism  to  bear  effectually  on  mod- 
em society.  The  Jews  are  foremost 
among  the  agitators  for  a new  social 
order.  For  in  their  veins  courses  the 
blood  that  coursed  in  the  veins  of  the 
Carpenter.  Reports  Renan:  “In  the 
revolutionary  movements  of  France  the 
Jewish  element  played  an  important 
part.”  And  that  is  true  today  the  world 
over.  More  than  by  any  other,  the  dis- 
contents of  our  time  are  being  brought 
to  an  insurrectionary  edge  by  two  Jews 
— Lassalle  and  Marx.  Israel  is  calling 
today  for  rebaptism,  a new  birth.  For 
the  Pharisee  has  been  too  long  enthroned 
over  her.  The  sons  of  the  ghetto  are 
waxing  weary  of  the  husk  of  rabbinism, 
the  pompously  intoned  mummery  of  the 
past.  In  Germany,  “ninety-five  per  cent 
of  the  Jewish  youth  is  atheistic,  and  at 
best  utterly  indifferent.”  In  England, 
“It  is  a critical  time  for  Judaism.  The 
synagogues  become  less  and  less  fre- 
quented.” From  a Jewish  mother  comes 
the  wail:  “What  shall  we  teach  our 
children?  For  we  are  raising  them 
without  religion.  Oh,  yes,  we  have  our 
Sunday  schools.  You  send  your  children 
there,  but  for  what?  To  learn  ancient 
history  and  the  rudiments  of  a dead 
language.  Do  you  call  that  religion?” 
The  Jews  live  in  a ghetto  of  their  own 
making.  They  need  the  fresh  breezes 
from  the  world  outside,  and  the  world- 
outside  needs  them.  Pent  up  in  her  self- 
made  Jewries,  she  has  a submerged  but 
not  suppressed  idealism.  For  democracy 
is  the  master  light  of  all  her  seeing. 
With  Protestantism  worshiping  a Jew, 
and  Roman  Catholicism  worshiping  a 
Jewess,  Israel  is  not  going  to  be  de- 
frauded much  longer  of  her  heritage  in 
Mary  of  Nazareth  and  the  Carpenter. 
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Taking  a Bedlamite  to  Bedlam 


By  EDMOND  McKENNA 


WOULD  I like  to  take  an  insane 
man  to  Europe? 

“Well,”  I asked,  “what  in  the 
sacred  name  of  Mars  is  the  answer  to 
that  jest?” 

“Oh,  it  isn’t  a joke.  The  Federal 
Emigration  Bureau  ‘deports  to  the 
country  whence  they  came  those  aliens 
who  become  insane  and  are  a public 
charge  within  a period  of  three  years 
subsequent  to  the  date  of  their  entry 
into  the  United  States,  from  causes  ex- 
isting prior  thereto.’  ” 

That  is  the  way  it  was  explained  to 
me,  but  even  the  quotation  from  the 
Act  of  Congress  approved  February  20, 
1907,  amended  by 
the  Act  approved 
March  26,  1910, 


morning  out,  as  I sat  beside  him  on  his 
little  iron  bed. 

“No,”  he  said.  “I  am  never  sick.  I’m 
crazy.” 

I wanted  to  learn  what  were  the  cir- 
cumstances which,  in  less  than  three 
years'  living  in  the  United  States,  had 
made  him  insane.  There  are  many 
thousand  alien  insane  in  New  York 
State  alone  and  many  more  thousands  in 
the  country.  They  are  a heavy  burden. 
Hendrik  went  to  Montana  at  first,  he 
said,  and  worked  there  for  a long  time 
on  a railroad,  till  the  job  was  done. 
Then  he  was  cook  in  a section  camp 
farther  west  for  a long  time,  till  the  job 


was  done.  He  tramped  east,  working  for 
a long  time  in  several  places.  He  worked 
as  a laborer  in  the  yard  of  an  auto 
factory  in  Detroit.  That  was  a good 
job,  he  said,  but  he  lost  it.  He  tried  to 
get  to  New  York.  He  walked  and  rode 
on  freight  trains  a long  time.  It  was 
cold;  cold  for  a long  time.  He  was  a 
dishwasher  in  a large  private  house  on 
Staten  Island.  An  employment  agency 
got  him  the  job.  The  employment 
agency  got  him  several  jobs  and  took 
some  of  his  money  each  time.  They  were 
all  bad  jobs.  The  one  on  Staten  Island 
was  the  worst.  He  had  to  sleep  in  a 
cold,  cold  place.  They  didn’t  give  him 


didn’t  divest  the  pro- 
posal of  a consider- 
able quality  of 
Jovian  humor. 

“To  take  a Bed- 
lamite to  Bedlam,” 
I mused. 

“Well,  no;  — to 
Holland,”  said  the 
official. 

So  I engaged  to 
take  Hendrik  Prak, 
who  had  been  ad- 
judged to  be  insane 
and  who  was  being 
held  for  deportation 
in  Central  Islip 
State  Hospital,  Cen- 
tral Islip,  New  York, 
to  the  village  of 
Haren  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Groningen  in 
Holland,  and  there 
to  deliver  him  to  his 
father.  I was  told 
that  I would  find 
the  alien  on  board 
ship, — brought  there 
by  an  emigration  of- 
ficial. He  would  be 
confined  in  the  ship’s 
hospital  under  care 
of  the  ship’s  surgeon. 
He  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  mingle  with 
the  passengers.  I 
was  to  see  him  every 
day,  or  as  often  as  I 
wished.  I should 
make  out  a daily  re- 
port on  his  health 
and  have  it  signed 
by  the  surgeon.  It 
was  easy. 

I found  my  patient 
in  the  ship’s  hospital 
two  hours  before 
sailing.  He  was  a 
young  fellow  about 
thirty,  pale  and  with 
an  arrested,  puzzled 
look. 

“Are  you  ill  to- 
day, HendfrE?”^  I 
asked  him  o^tl 
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enough  to  eat.  He  fought  with  a woman 
there.  He  said  she  gave  him  stale  bread. 
He  took  a loaf  of  the  stale  bread  and 
brought  it  to  New  York  to  the  employ- 
ment agent  and  showed  it  to  him.  “Here, 
eat  that,”  he  said  to  the  man  behind  the 
railing  in  the  office.  There  were  a 
crowd  of  men  there.  They  all  laughed. 
He  was  thrown  out. 

Hendrik  was  glad  when  he  got  to 
Holland.  It  was  not  so  easy  for  me 
there.  I knew  no  Dutch.  We  made 
that  part  of  the  journey  to  Haren 
by  horse-car.  Hendrik  and  I stood 
on  the  back  of  the  car,  where  we  could 
smoke.  He  told  me  who  lived  in  this 
villa  and  in  that  and  how  comfortably 
a man  could  live  in  Holland, — if  only 
he  had  a little  money. 

“Making  money,”  he  said,  “troubles 
a man  here,”  he  tapped  his  forehead. 
“And  then  he  can’t  be  happy  anywhere.” 

We  got  off  the  horse-car  in  the  middle 
of  the  little  village.  It  was  dark  and 
misty.  The  street  lamps  burned  yellow. 
The  heavy  mist  fell  past  the  lights  like 
fine  rain.  An  old  woman  in  wooden 
shoes,  carrying  two  buckets  attached  on 
a stick  over  her  shoulders,  laid  down 
her  burden,  shaded  her  eyes  with  one 
hand,  tilted  her  head  back  like  an  old 
bird  and  peered  at  us. 

“We  walk  down  this  way,”  said  my 
guide. 
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After  about  ten  minutes  on  a fog-wet, 
muddy  road,  we  came  to  a little  cot- 
tage. 

“There  it  is,”  shouted  Hendrik  ex- 
citedly. “That  little  window.” 

A lamp  burned  in  a window  which 
probably  was  about  twelve  inches  square. 
Hendrik  ran  ahead  of  me.  He  opened 
the  door  without  knocking  and  went  in. 
I followed.  It  was  a very  small  store 
we  were  in,  almost  a miniature,  with 
bread  and  tobacco  on  the  counter  and 
shelves  and  some  small  farm  implements, 
spades  and  hoes,  lying  about.  There 
was  no  one  in  the  store,  so  he  opened  a 
door  leading  into  another  room. 

I did  not  enter  immediately,  but 
stood  in  the  doorway.  Hendrik  was 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  little  room. 
A very  old  man  with  a whisker  fringe — 
called  Donegals  in  another  country — was 
seated  near  the  stove  in  a big,  roomy, 
patched  and  padded  chair.  He  had  on 
a flat  cap  with  a glazed  peak.  A very 
small,  wizened  woman,  a black  shawl 
about  her  shoulders  and  head,  sat  on 
the  other  side  of  the  stove.  They  were 
adream  beside  the  fire. 

The  old  man  turned  slowly  and  looked 
at  the  man  standing  in  the  middle  of 
the  room.  A slow  gleam  of  recognition 
came  upon  him.  He  looked  at  the  old 
woman,  who  seemed  not  to  take  much 
notice.  Then  he  looked  at  Hendrik 
more  closely,  going  a step  nearer.  Hen- 
drik took  off  his  hat  and  smiled. 

The  father  said:  “Hendrik?”  almost 
impersonally,  like  one  who  is  not  sure 
his  voice  will  carry.  Hendrik  smiled 
again,  his  odd,  baffling  smile.  The  old 
man  went  over  to  the  woman,  plucked 
at  her  shoulder,  bent  close  to  her  muf- 
fled head  and  shouted  “Hendrik,”  point- 
ing behind  him  to  the  restored  son. 

“Hendrik!”  she  screamed,  in  a high, 
quivering  voice.  The  mother  and  her 
insane  son  were  locked  in  each  other’s 
arms,  swaying.  I listened  to  her  sobs 
and  the  sound  of  her  hands  patting  him 
on  the  back: — a sob,  a pat  pat,  a sob. 

Hendrik  invited  me  to  come  in.  He 
introduced  me  to  his  father  and  mother. 
We  all  sat  down  and  were  quiet.  But  the 
mother  got  up  again  and  made  Hen- 
drik stand  up.  She  brought  him  nearer 
to  the  blue  china  lamp  on  the  table  and 
searched  his  face  with  fearful  eyes,  for 
what  seemed  a long  time.  Both  sat 
down  again,  the  mother  with  her  arm  on 
Hendrik’s  shoulder. 

The  old  man  and  woman  had  heard 
from  the  Emigration  Bureau  that  their 
son  was  insane  and  was  being  detained 
for  deportation.  They  did  not  know,  how- 
ever, just  when  he  would  arrive  home. 

The  father  and  Hendrik  became  chat- 
ty. The  son  was  telling  him  about  the 
wonders  he  had  seen  in  America.  The 
mother  took  a place  behind  Hendrik’s 
(hair  where  he  could  not  see  her  and 
looked  curiously  at  me  over  his  head. 
She  pointed  first  to  her  son’s  head  and 
then  to  her  own  and  questioned  pathet- 
ically with  her  tense,  withered  face.  I 
understood.  She  was  inquiring  about 
his  condition.  She  frowned  and  rubbed 
her  forehead  and  beat  it  with  the  palm 
of  her  hand.  She  rolled  her  eyes  men- 
acingly and  asked  with  them  as  plainly 
as  if  she  were  shouting.  It  was  clear 
enough  what  she  asked. 

The  old  man  lighted  a lamp  and  took 


me  out  to  see  the  cow.  Hendrik  stayed 
with  his  mother,  and  I had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  tell  the  old  man  that  his  son 
was  not  violent  or  dangerous;  that  with 
care  and  quietness  he  probably  would  be 
all  right  soon.  He  nodded  gravely  his 
acceptance  of  my  story. 

I found  lodgings  in  the  village  that 
night. 

In  the  morning  I saw  Hendrik  stand- 
ing in  the  road  near  his  home.  He  was 
wearing  an  old  military  overcoat  and 
was  bareheaded.  He  looked  wistful  and 
comic,  but  quite  as  if  he  belonged  in 
that  quiet,  small  place. 

“Good  by,  Hendrik!”  I shouted. 
“Take  care  of  yourself.” 

“So  long!”  he  answered.  “Be  good!” 

I promised. 
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Appreciation 

By  Mary  Stewart 

J^ET  me  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
you  for  the  refreshing  sanity  and 
splendid  courage  of  Harper’s  Weekly. 
It’s  a living  spring  in  the  dead  level  of 
lead-pipe  journalism,  trickling  discreetly 
from  well-marked  taps. 

Pasadena,  Cal. 

P'’  Understanding  Germany  99 

From  the  Tribune  (Chicago,  111.) 

'JMIE  most  interesting  article  about 
Germany  that  we  have  read  recently 
is  contributed  by  Max  Eastman  to  the 
current  Harper’s  Weekly.  It  is  en- 
titled “Understanding  Germany,”  and  it 
is  of  real  assistance. 

A Distorted  View-point 

By  E.  A.  Scott 

j^OT  any  special  price  offer  would  be 
an  inducement  to  give  any  of  your 
publications  house  room  here  because  of 
your  distorted  and  biased  view-point 
concerning  the  war. 

Germantown,  Pa. 

Thin,  but  Spicy 

From  the  Monitor  (Concord,  N.  H.) 

'J'HERE  are  not  a great  many  pages 
in  any  one  number  of  Harper’s 
Weekly  and  of  what  there  are  Nor- 
man Hapgood  fills  the  most.  But  his 
matter  is  always  interesting,  whether  we 
agree  with  him  or  not;  and  there  always 
is  something  else  worth  while;  for  in- 
stance, Senator  Robert  L.  Owen  of  Okla- 
homa on  “Cloture  in  the  Senate.” 

rr  The  Friends  of  Albanian 
Independence  99 

By  Joseph  F.  Gould 

^ILL  you  permit  me  to  chronicle  an 
association  which  has  grown  up  as 
a result  of  your  splendid  articles  by 
Mr.  George  Fred  Williams  on  the  Al- 
banian question,  which  you  recently 
printed.  I refer  to  the  Friends  of  Al- 
banian Independence  which  is  trying  to 
give  publicity  to  the  wrongs  inflicted  on 
the  Albanian  race,  in  order  that  at  the 
close  of  the  war  this  brave  and  ancient 
people  will  have  justice  done  it. 

The  present  situation  of  the  Albanian 
people  is  deplorable  almost  beyond  be- 
lief, for  her  neighbors  have  used  her  far 
worse  than  Germany  did  Belgium.  Long 
before  entering  the  war,  Italy  seized  the 
Albanian  port  of  Avlona;  Greece  has  oc- 
cupied Kortsche,  although  not  officially 
at  war,  and  Montenegro  and  Serbia  have 
overrun  and  clgx^stated  northern  Al- 
bania, with  nofpretest  of . inilft|iy  ne- 
cessity. The  scTWw^y-sei/icd^y  ^tftr  pro- 


visions they  could  lay  their  hands  on, 
and  so  interfered  with  agriculture  that 
the  Albanians  are  starving.  Only  one 
relief  ship,  a sailing  vessel,  has  gone 
from  generous  America  to  their  assist- 
ance, and  it  was  delayed  on  its  errand 
of  mercy  for  several  months  by  the  Ital- 
ian government’s  refusal  to  allow  it  a 
passport  through  the  illegal  blockade 
which  it  is  maintaining  on  Albanian  ports. 
Unless  it  is  possible  for  the  American 
government  to  get  Italy  to  remove  this 
blockade,  it  does  not  seem  possible  to 
help  this  much  oppressed  race,  while 
the  war  is  raging  on  all  sides  of  it. 

Now,  however,  is  the  time  to  tell  the 
public  of  the  wrongs  inflicted  on  the 
Albanian  race  in  order  that  American 
influence  be  used  at  the  close  of  the  war 
to  see  that  justice  is  done  that  race, 
and  that  Albanian  territory  is  guaran- 
teed to  its  only  lawful  owners,  the  race 
which  has  possessed  it  from  time  im- 
memorial. This  is  a very  important 
question,  because  Albania  occupies  such 
a strategic  position  that  the  neighboring 
states  would  not  rest  quiet  if  Albania 
was  given  over  to  any  one  of  them,  or 
divided  among  them  in  any  possible 
way.  Albania  as  a buffer  state  is  a 
necessity  for  the  peace  of  Europe,  and 
its  partition  would  cause  another  Balkan 
war,  which  might  embroil  the  world 
again.  Furthermore,  the  martial  Al- 
banians in  their  almost  impregnable 
mountains  could  keep  up  such  a costly 
guerilla  warfare  against  any  nation  try- 
ing to  conquer  them,  that  only  the  ex- 
termination of  the  Albanians  could  give 
their  soil  to  the  usurpers.  Can  Europe 
afford  to  see  the  extinction  of  the  heroic 
race  which  gave  her  Alexander  the  Great 
and  Constantine,  and  which  under  the 
leadership  of  Scanderbeg  saved  her  from 
the  Turk? 

To  present  these  facts  before  the  pub- 
lic there  has  been  formed  the  Friends 
of  Albanian  Independence,  which  already 
numbers  among  its  prominent  indorsers 
Miss  Jane  Addams  of  Hull  House,  Chi- 
cago; Prof.  Emily  G.  Balch,  of  Welles- 
ley; Mr.  George  W.  Coleman,  of  the 
Ford  Hall  Foundation;  Prof.  Samuel  T. 
Dutton,  of  the  World  Peace  Foundation; 
Hamilton  Holt,  of  the  Independent ; 
Miss  Mary  White  Ovington,  of  Brook- 
lyn; Prof.  Herschel  Parker,  of  Colum- 
bia; Prof.  Edward  A.  Steiner,  of  Grin- 
nell,  and  Dr.  Evangeline  Young,  of  the 
Boston  School  of  Eugenics.  Membership 
blanks  may  be  obtained  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Vatra,  97  Compton  street, 
Boston,  Mass. 

No  dues  are  required  in  the  organ- 
ization, but  as  the  fate  of  Albania  per- 
haps depends  on  the  success  of  the  race 
in  reaching  the  American  public,  con- 
tributions to  the  Friends  of  Albanian  In- 
dependence will  be  very  welcome,  and 
may  be  sent  to  the  writer,  to  Rev. 
Fan  Noli,  97  Compton  street,  Boston, 
Mass.,  or  to  Christo  A.  Duko,  18  North 
street,  Southbridge,  Mass. 

Elbowoods,  North  Dakota. 


Pr  Too  Much  Wilsonism  99 

By  W.  S.  Hamilton 

pLEASE  discontinue  my  paper.  Too 
much  Wilsonism  to  suit  me. 

Fairmount,  W.  Va. 

A Suggestion 
By  Ella  M.  Wheelock. 

T HAVE  the  copies  of  all  the  issues 
since  July,  1914,  and  intend  at  the 
close  of  the  war  to  gather  them  up, 
collate,  and  have  them  bound.  On 
studying  the  “make-up,”  or  more  cor- 
rectly, perhaps,  the  “cut-down”  of  the 
margins,  each  issue  comes  trimmed 
much  too  closely.  In  binding  they  are 
trimmed  again.  When  that  is  done  they 
certainly  look  “bled  to  death,”  and  pre- 
sent a most  woeful  appearance.  Isn’t 
there  some  way  that  beginning  with  the 
first  January  issue,  which  I believe  be- 
gins a new  volume,  you  can  allow  us 
wider  and  better  looking  margins?  I, 
for  one,  will  much  appreciate  them. 

Montpelier,  Vt. 


Brevity 

By  Geo.  A.  Ribenack,  M.D. 

T LIKE  your  editorials. 

Colfax,  Wis. 

In  Hearty  Accord 

By  A.  G.  Kinne 

J DO  not  feel  that  I can  subscribe  for 
another  year  (my  subscription  having 
just  expired).  However,  1 wish  to  state 
that  I am  in  hearty  accord  with  Mr. 
Hapgood  in  his  view’s  of  America’s  path 
through  this  great  w’orld  crisis.  Of 
course  we  may  all  differ  when  it  comes 
to  petty  politics,  but  w’hen  it  comes  to 
international  questions  then  I say  down 
with  the  “Hyphen”  and  hurrah  for  the 
“Stars  and  Stripes.” 

Valparaiso,  Ind. 

" Unrelenting  Vilification  99 
By  Louis  Benario 

^LTHOUGH  I value  the  excellency  of 
your  publication,  I cannot  persuade 
myself  to  renew’  my  subscription  on  ac- 
count of  your  unjust,  unjustifiable  and 
unrelenting  vilification  of  everything 
that  is  German  ever  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  world  war.  I should  think  that 
a great  and  influential  organ  like  yours 
has  a nobler  task  to  perform  than  to 
vent  a personal,  petty  spite  against  a 
people  w’hich  is  the  banner  bearer  of  the 
highest  civilization,  w’ho  furthermore  has 
been  a most  valuable  asset  in  the  up- 
building of  this  great  nation,  many  of 
whose  sons  have  bled  and  died  that  this 
Union  might  live,  and  one  of  whose  most 
brilliant  scions  has  graced  the  presiden- 
tial staff  in  Washington. 

Burton,  Ohio. 

Editorial  Sanctum 

From  the  Plain-Dealer  (Cleveland) 

rpHE  early-day  sanctum  is  being  re- 
vived. Norman  Hapgood,  editor  of 
Harper’s  Weekly,  will  remain  in  Wash- 
ington until  after  jfchij  fjeqtion.  Up 
to  the  time  of  his  departure  his  sanctum 
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^HE  European  War  has  destroyed  the  I 
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Nelsons,  the  famous  Bible  publishers,  overstocked 
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of  paper  and  binding.  The  books  are  a real  bargain 
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lar  writer  whose  books  you  have  long  desired — in  size 
and  weight  exactly  adapted  to  hand,  or  pocket,  or 
bag — which  in  a word  embody  just  your  ideas  of  a 
book  for  comfort  and  utility — and  at  a price  lower 
than  you  have  ever  known,  or  may  ever  knowT  again 
for  good  books. 

The  number  of  sets  on  hand  is  1500 — only  one  to 
about  every  300  readers  of  Harper's  Weekly.  The 
first  1500  readers  who  send  for  the  sets  may  count 
themselves  lucky,  for  these  six  cloth-bound  volumes 
are  offered  at  a price  wrhich  is  just  about  what  you 
would  ordinarily  pay  for  one  of  Dickens’  books.  We 
have  made  the  price  especially  low  to  foster  among 
our  readers  a lasting  love  and  affection  for  Dickens’ 
master-writings. 

Six  Books  for  the  Price  of  One— Act  Now 
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On  the  Carpathians,  stores  of 
bread  and  hay.  Italian  engineers 
fortifying  a position  on  the 
Austrian  frontier.  Aeroplane 
photograph  of  Etienne  in  the 
Meuse  district,  bombarded  by 
Germans.  Huzzars  enter  Gor - 


lice.  Russian  trenches  and 
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British  troops  landing  at 
the  Dardanelles;  Quarters 
of  a German  staff  in  a wood 
in  Poland;  Italian  field 
artillery  in  action;  Rifles 
captured  by  the  Austrians 
from  the  Russians;  Italian 
soldier  on  way  to  front 
reading  paper  to  wife  in  a 
railway  station. 
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In  a minor  part  in  “ The  Passing  Show  of  1914”  and  in  a big  one  in  the  present  review  at  the  Winter  Gar - 
den  Marilynn  Miller  has  easily  won  first  honors.  What  her  dancing  lacks  in  individuality  of  style  is  more 
than  made  up  for  by  freshness  and  charm. 
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Chinese  Ly 

By  PAI  TA-SHUN 


Homesickness 


IT  IS  not  the  wind  in  the  medlars, 
It  is  not  the  drifting  leaf, 

It  is  not  the  Three  Stars  rising 
At  the  end  of  the  autumn  brief, 

But  I see  the  road  to  Kinsay 
And  my  heart  is  full  of  grief. 


Through  leagues  of  perished  poppies 
And  league  on  league  of  tea, 

Through  the  winding  river  gorges 
P rom  Thibet  to  the  sea, 

To  the  hoary  walls  and  towers 
And  great  gates  swinging  free. 


From  one  of  the  thousand  bridges 
I heard  the  biwa’s  strain 
As  the  golden  dragon-barges 
Passed  and  returned  again — 

I see  the  road  to  Kinsay 
And  my  heart  is  full  of  pain. 


The  Hermit’s  Visions 


LONG  have  I followed  phantoms 
Upon  their  luring  trails, 

Down  summer-scented  meadows 
And  dream-enamored  dales — 

And  now  that  they  are  vanished 
What  strength  or  faith  avails! 


But  yet  that  morning  rapture 
No  night  quite  dims  or  mars. 

I feel  that  I shall  find  them 
Beyond  the  cliffs  and  scars, 
Beyond  the  Tien-Shan  Ranges, 
Behind  the  streams  of  stars. 


Brotherhood 


THE  One  bethought  Him  to  make  man 
Of  many-colored  dust, 

And  mixed  the  holy  spirit  in 
In  portions  right  and  just; 

Each  had  a part  of  mind  and  heart 
From  One  Himself  in  trust. 


Thus  came  the  brown  and  yellow  men 
And  black  and  white  and  red, 

So  different  in  their  outer  look, 

Alike  in  heart  and  head, 

The  self-same  earth  before  their  birth, 
The  self-same  dust  when  dead. 
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Chinese  Lyrics 

By  PAI  TA-SHUN 


The  Tiger 

IN  THE  fastnesses  of  earth 
He  has  his  lair,  he  has  his  birth, 
And  goes  upon  his  raging  course, 
Master  of  elemental  force. 

He  but  changes  his  known  form 
To  ride  upon  the  wings  of  storm, 
And  whelm  the  fields  and  towns  with 
flood; 

He  paints  the  battle-plain  with 
blood ; 

He  ravages  with  ruthless  fire 
Piling  the  forests  on  his  pyre; 

He  shakes  the  earth  as  ’twere  a ball 
Till  temples  totter  to  their  fall, 

And  seas  rush  in  with  tidal  waves 
To  whirl  the  people  to  their  graves; 
And  often  in  the  guise  of  pest 
He  stalks  the  world  round  in  his 
quest. 

And  thus  he  rages  on  his  course, 
Master  of  elemental  force. 

The  Phoenix 

THOU  goest  down  in  splendor 
0 gorgeous  Bird  of  Dawn, 

With  rose  and  violet  pinions, 
Now  flaming  and  now  gonel 

But  from  the  night’s  gray  ashes 
Thou  risest  up  serene, 

Immortal  and  yet  mortal 
With  wings  of  rainbow  sheen. 

Far  flicker  golden  feathers 
Like  rays  twixt  sky  and  earth 
From  out  the  purple  nimbus 
That  curtains  thy  rebirth. 

The  Parrot 

A PARROT  at  my  lattice 

Came  beating  starved  and  thin. 

I opened  wide  the  window 
And  let  the  starveling  in. 

And  now  he  preens  his  feathers, 

The  many-colored  bird, 

And  tries  in  vain  to  utter 
A broken  happy  word. 

Is  my  love  dead  or  dying 
On  some  wild  battle  plain? 

I cannot  see  the  peach-trees 
Because  of  mist  and  rain. 
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Why  Workmen  Drink 

J PENN  STATE 


(See  page  127.) 


W / Lloyd-George — “Your  brother  in  the  trenches  has  no  ammunition.1 
;•  British  Workman— “Carn’t  ’elp  it.  This  is  a ’alf  oliday.” 
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The  Hermit 


AMONG  die  giant  cedars 
I have  my  bamboo  hut 
Where  the  gates  of  heaven  are  open 
And  the  gates  of  earth  are  shut. 


With  ancient  scrolls  to  ponder 
And  music  of  the  kin, 

WTith  peace  that  floods  the  valleys 
And  wraps  the  spirit  in. 


Nature  unrolls  her  picture 
The  pageant  of  earth  and  sky; 
Mountain  and  mist  and  sunset 
And  moon  and  stars  pass  by. 


There  are  visions  that  come  and  voices 
Within  the  bamboo  hut 
Where  the  gates  of  heaven  are  open 
And  the  gates  of  earth  are  shut. 


The  Pailou 


The  wind  blows  through  the  pailou 
— Like  the  sound  of  myriad  feet, 

And  in  the  ancient  thujas 
The  rustling  branches  meet 
As  if  a myriad  voices 
Were  murmuring  in  the  street, 

The  voices  of  the  old  time 
Ere  time  has  grown  so  fleet. 

The  pailou  stands  there  lonely 
Slow  falling  to  decay, 

But  where  are  the  red-maned  camels 
That  knew  the  desert  way, 

The  titled  carts  and  donkeys, 

The  throngs  in  bright  array? 

Where  are  the  silk-clad  maidens, 

O Gate  of  Yesterday? 


WITH  phoenixes  and  tigers 

And  dragons’  crooked  files, 
Faience  and  wood  and  marble 
Quaint  wrought  in  curious  styles, 
The  three- arched  gate — a triptych 
That  frames  the  stretching  miles— 
Still  stands  a glazed  glory 
Of  multi-colored  tiles. 
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Congressman  Bartholdt  is  the  leader  of  the  German- American  party  in  Congress.  The 
importance  of  the  above  letter  will  be  understood  after  reading  the  editorial  on  the  subject 
printed  on  the  page  opposite. 
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The  best  things  lie  around  us  often  scarcely  noticed.  Life  in  the  United  States  lacks  no  desirable  element 
more  than  it  lacks  art,  and  yet  even  in  the  arts  we  occasionally  find,  almost  by  accident,  something  of  very 
high  quality . The  Devereux  players  will  serve  as  an  illustration.  They  are  not  creating  a terrific  noise  ( com- 
pared at  least  to  the  Folies  of  1915)  but  they  are  giving  Shakespeare  out-doors  with  a refinement  and  com- 
petence that  is  extremely  rare  in  our  country. 

Twelfth  Night,  which  is  illustrated  in  the  picture  on  this  page , is  amazingly  well-acted  in  every  part.  Not 
only  is  it  individually  well-acted,  but  it  is  controlled  so  that  the  effects  harmonize  and  reinforce  one  another 
and  never  clash  or  pull  apart.  Playing  out-doors,  with  no  changes  of  scene,  except  slight  differences  in  fur- 
niture, is  an  amazing  advantage,  as  heavy  modem  scenery  makes  it  practically  impossible  to  give  Shakespeare 
with  the  lightness  and  speed  which  he  requires. 

Miss  Grace  Fisher,  who  is  shown  in  the  picture,  playing  Viola  to  Mr.  Devereux?  Orsino,  gives  that  difficult 
and  fascinating  part  with  its  sentiment,  its  easy  humor,  and  with  attractive  technical  resources  in  face, 
voice,  motion  and  intelligence.  Viola  is  inevitably  the  centre  of  the  comedy,  but  it  is  a play  one  of  whose 
peculiar  merits  is  the  number  of  excellent  parts,  and  in  this  performance  there  is  not  a single  part  that  does 
not  make  its  own  distinct  and  attractive  impress.  Strong  single  effects  are  drawn  together  into  a lovely  unity , 
and  the  spectator  goes  away  with  a still  warmer  feeling  for  one  of  the  best  balanced  of  poetic  comedies. 
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Song  of  the  Forest  Rangers 

By  W.  P.  LAWSON 


WHAT  tlo  you  know — in  vour  dim,  proud  cities — 
Of  the  world  God  made  when  God  was  young: 
Have  you  ever  lain  by  the  limbs  of  Nature, 

Or  slept  to  the  songs  she  has  made  and  sung? 

Have  vou  e\*er  visioned  the  face  of  Nature 
Or  heard  the  rush  of  the  robes  of  God, 

You — in  your  purple-painted  dungeons 
Treading  the  stones  your  fathers  trod? 

Come  out  away  from  your  dreary  splendors — 

Tinsel  faiths  that  have  made  you  blind; 

Open  your  hearts  to  the  earth’s  old  wisdom, 

Listen  well  to  the  whispering  wind, 

Freshen  your  lives  in  the  virgin  forests: 

Life  is  the  only  thing  you  own, 

And  time  is  the  tool  which  shapes  and  fashions 
A soul  of  worth  from  a thing  unknown. 


We’ll  show  you  the  trails  through  the  ancient  forests— 
A high-horned  saddle  between  your  knees: 

Bright  peaks  touched  by  the  lips  of  heaven, 

Silence  ...  in  the  sentinel  trees— 

Mystery  in  the  bending  branches — 

Dew  from  the  hills  where  the  clouds  are  drawn: 

You’ll  look  in  the  eyes  of  the  stars  at  evening 
And  into  the  eyes  of  God  at  dawn. 

Dawn — when  the  world  is  a morning  glory, 

Day — when  the  world  is  a shining  sword 
And  birds  glint  by  like  a thousand  jewels 
Out  of  a golden  chalice  poured. 

Evening  comes — and  a short  night  after; 

Day  follows  day — and  the  years  go  by  . . . 

What!  are  you  fain  of  .a  search  for  treasure? 

Stay  with  us  till  the  oak  leaves  die. 


And  time  Avill  be  yours  in  the  sober  forests: 

Time  to  listen  and  time  to  dream, 

Time  to  smile  to  each  bird  that  flutters, 

Time  to  talk  to  each  tumbling  stream, 

Time  to  live,  in  the  dim-aisled  forests 
With  the  towering  pines  and  the  sweetheart  flowers. 
With  the  winds  that  sing  and  the  showers  that  sweeten 
The  marching  months  and  the  hurrying  hours. 


Stay  with  us!  In  your  dingy  cities 

What  can  you  know  of  the  world  God  made: 

Of  the  woods  and  the  wild  in  the  windy  open 
And  the  shine  of  leaves  in  a sudden  glade: 

And  the  last  white  tents  of  the  Forest  Rangers, 
Where  the  flame  of  a welcoming  campfire  gleams 
At  the  end  of  the  trail  when  life  is  over 
And  Death  awaits  with  his  gift  of  dreams? 
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John  Purroy  Mitchel  entered  the  training  camp  at  Plattsburg  last  month  as 
a private.  The  drill  he  had  had  in  college , his  physical  activities  since,  and 
his  athletic  type  of  mind  enabled  him  to  become  a corporal  in  a short  time. 
We  imagine  he  is  much  prouder  of  his  military  prowess  than  he  is  of  the  fact 
that  at  35  years  of  age  he  is  an  extremely  efficient  mayor  of  the  second  city 
in  the  world. 
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Probably  no  man  in  the  country  is  watching  the  progress  of  the  Plattsburg  idea  with  keener  interest  than 

is  this  major  general  in  our  regular  army. 
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The  Waterfall 


'J'HE  sound  of  water  falling — 

The  wind's  retreating  breath — 
The  whisper  through  the  pinewood — 


These  say  jMof?  is  no  dei 
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For  these  are  voices  speaking 
Out  of  the  ancient  earth, 

The  haven  of  the  deathless 
Tried  or  untried  through  birth. 


They  speak  from  out  the  vastness, 
Foreshadowing  to  man 
Nature’s  divine  and  secret 

Immeasurable  plan. 
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TjWR  white  flashes  on  the  black  storm-clouds; 

Nearer,  screaming  gulls  that  ride  the  storm; 
Stunted  pines  and  cedars  bending  in  the  wind; 

In  the  deep  grasses  gray  nestlings  snug  and  warm. 


Dashing  in  hordes  the  monsters  of  the  sea 
White-and-green-flanked  eat  the  granite  shore 
Tossing  on  their  horns  the  bitter  foam  and  brown  weed 
Trampling  the  shingle  with  deafening  roar. 


Reeling  junks  fly  past  like  wisps  of  cloud; 
Sampans  scurry  homewards  in  wild  alarm, 
While  the  white  gulls  flash  across  the  dark 
Over  gray  nestlings  snug  and  warm. 


Ancestral  Voices 

/"ACT  of  the  deeps  I hear  the  old  old  voices  At  the  place  of  tomb  and  in  the  pear-garden 

Calling  and  commanding  me  to  do  their  will.  Far  in  the  forest,  wh  ever  I go — 

Voices  of  the  legions  of  the  immemorial  ages,  Out  of  the  deeps  I he  r the  old  old  voices 

Voices  of  the  dead  that  live  writh  me  still.  Telling  me  the  ways  1 should  w'alk  in  and  know. 

Shrines  wre  made  and  offerings  in  house  and  pagoda; 

Carven  jades  we  gave  for  the  dead  to  hold  fast, 

Out  of  the  deeps  I hear  the  old  old  voices, 

Mandates  to  the  children  from  the  race  that  is  past. 


On  the  Mongolian  Plains 


A SEA  of  long  uplands  and  hollow's 
Only  known  to  the  loneliest  birds, 

To  the  hawks  and  the  curlew's  and  sw'allows 
That  follow'  the  wandering  herds; 

A land  w'here  the  waterless  rivers 
Run  down  between  desolate  scarps, 

Where  the  wind  in  the  thin  grass  quivers 
And  thrums  on  a myriad  harps: 


Whether  sunshine  and  blue  dome  of  heaven 
Stretch  over  that  infinite  space, 

Or  tempest  with  thunder  and  levin 
Sweep  out  on  that  green  sea  apace; 

Whether  oases  loom  green  as  beryl 
With  springs  full  of  solace  and  charm. 

Or  thirst  and  the  fires  that  imperil 
Shall  lead  one  to  fly  from  their  harm; 
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Oh  give  me  the  life  of  the  prairie, 

The  spirit,  the  freedom,  to  roam, 

Where  the  thoughts  are  as  free  as  the  fairy 
And  the  heart  has  all  space  for  its  home! 
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The  gentleman  portrayed  above  has  made  himself  so  famous  (or  at  least  so  notorious)  that  everybody 
is  now  familiar  with  his  name.  Few  know  much  about  his  record  before  he  was  accepted  by  Dr.  Dumba 
to  carry  secret  despatches.  In  magazine  circles  he  has  been  known,  however.  His  enterprise  has  always 
been  more  noticeable  than  his  carefulness  about  principle.  Ilis  name  is  James  F.  J.  Archibald.  He  calls 
himself  '‘captain,”  but  we  are  not  aware  just  how  he  got  the  title.  That  he  speaks  in  his  autobiography  in 
“Who’s  Who”  of  himself  as  the  first  man  wounded  in  the  war  with  Spain,  and  writes  considerable  martial 
and  dubious  history  about  himself,  does  not  surprise  those  who  have  followed  his  career. 
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At  the  Rio  Grande 
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OCTOBER  16,  1915 

TEN  CENT 


The  cibow  is  photQQrapl&d  Jxpm  i n mrst 
forces,  to  an  outpoH  (ft  PforlK  in  South 
Mine.  Tin  translation  of  the  message,  wh> 


t by  Captain  Kruger,  of  the  German 
• ica , regarding  the  infection  of  the  Ida 
■ aptured  bp  the  British , is  as  follows — 


"Gabib  ( meaning  the  patrol  at  Gahib  l n instructed  so  far  as  possible  to  con- 
taminate the  Ida  Mine.  Ubserw  extreme  c n entering  Swakop  and  Ida  Mine , and 

do  not  water  there  any  more 
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PRB8IDENZA 

Mr.  Norman  Hapgood, 

Editor,  Harper's  Weekly, 
New  York. 


Dear  Sir, 

Owing  to  the  impossibility  of  cabling 
collect  from  Rome  to  New  York  I am  replying  by 
letter  to  your  cablegram  of  the  14th  instant. 

No  Press  correspondent  named  Brexton  D. 
Allaire  belongs  to  our  Foreign  Press  Associa- 
tion and  nobody  in  Rome,  as  far  as  I could  . 
ascertain,  knows  Mr.  Allaire. 

I remain, 

Dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  truly. 


Acting  President, 

Foreign  Press  Asso^'TJktion, 
Rome.^  /c/ 


■ 


Poor  Old  Brix  ! 

“Brixton  D.  Allaire,”  staff  correspondent  for  Hearst’s  International  News  Service  at 
Rome,  was  accused  by  H.  D.  Wheeler,  in  Harper’s  Weekly  for  October  9,  of  being  “an 
ordinary,  contemptible  Hearst  fake”  The  romantic  Brixton  is  just  one  of  the  names 
Hearst  has  been  caught  using  to  deceive  clients  and  readers  into  thinking  they  were 
getting  special  news  from  Europe,  written  by  real  war  correspondents  on  the  ground. 
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The  photograph  reproduced  above  shows  part  oj  the  Canadian  shipyard  at  Maisonneuve,  near  Mon- 
treal. A British  man-of-war  is  in  the  floating  drydock  and  in  the  foreground  are  five  of  the  submarines 
constructed  there,  preparing  to  go  to  sea.  Five  others,  completed  early  in  the  summer,  have  already  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Dardanelles  and  aided  in  the  Allied  attack. 
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This  photograph,  taken  from  Manhattan  Bridge,  shows  our  largest  completed  battleship  on  her  way 
to  the  navy  yard  in  Brooklyn  to  be  docked,  preparatory  to  her  speed  trials.  The  Nevada  has  a displace- 
ment of  27,500  tons,  is  583  feet  long,  draws  28  feet  6 inches,  and  is  equipped  with  Curtis  turbines. 


The  U.  S.  S.  Nevada  in  New  York  Harbor 
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The  most  spectacular  fighting  in  Europe , perhaps , is  being  carried  on  along  the  Alpine  frontier.  This 
photograph  shoics  a wounded  Austrian  being  assisted  up  the  steep  slope  by  his  companions. 
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The  Christmas  spirit 


in  England  has  a new  impetus.  Hadji  Wilhelm  and  his  prospective  heir  have  been 
perpetuated  for  the  London  seamstress  in  the  form  of  holiday  pincushions. 
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CHRISTMAS  IN  BERLIN 


Christmas  in  Berlin!  Families  broken  up  by  the  war,  children  mourning  a father , paupers  clamoring  for 
bread — but  Christmas , just  the  same.  And  the  soldiers  in  the  hospitals  decorate  their  tree — a candy 

cane  for  Karl , a taffy  ring  for  Fritz.  \ 
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